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Voi. LXXVII. PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY, 1880. 


No. 1 * 


NEW TEAR’S IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


BT HIKRT J. T1RBOK. 



ushered in by carol-singing, New Year’s was 
welcomed by the ringing of church-bells. Every 
chime was set A-going. Every steeple rocked. 
The ringers, proud of their skill, gathered to¬ 
gether, towards midnight, each one at his par¬ 
ticular rope, waiting for the signal to begin. 
That given, the merry peal burst forth, from the 
belfry high up in the tower overhead, echoing 
for and near, over hill and dale, ringing out the 
Old Year and ringing in the New. 

The present foshlon of observing New Year’s 
day, by devoting It to making calls on the ladles, 
does not belong to 14 the olden time,” in England, 
but is a Dutch oustom, which was introduced 


into New York by the early 44 Knickerbockers,” 
and has been adopted, in other cities, more or 
less, because of ^its convenience. Men in the 
United States, at least in the larger towns, are so 
engrossed by business, that they have no time, 
as a rule, to 44 make calls” in person, and hence 
would have no opportunity to show their acknow¬ 
ledgment of the civilities they receive, in the 
way of invitations, except for this custom. A 
fashion, therefore, which fixes on one day in the 
year when the gentler sex is expected to be at 
home, and which makes that day a. general holi¬ 
day, has much to recommend it, because it gives 
men of business the needed opportunity to pay 
their respects to the ladies they are acquainted 
with. Formerly, wine was served, in great pro¬ 
fusion, on these occasions. But the evils, result¬ 
ing from the practice, have produced a reform, 
and now tea and coffee, or other light beverages, 
are substituted. It is a matter of emulation, fre¬ 
quently, with ladies, to have more gentlemen 
call on them than on others. In the great cities, 
hundreds of calls are paid and received. Nor is 
it the young alone who follow this foshion. We 
know of one veteran general, who has fought in 
three wars, and is verging on ninety, who paid a 
hundred calls, in person, last New Year’s day. 
Often the ladies, after the day's fatigues are over, 
have a supper, to wfaieh a few intimates are 
asked. Oftener still, when there are unmarried 
daughters of the house, the evening is wound up 
with a carpeted anee. 

It was not New Yea^s day alone, in 44 tho 
good, old times,” that was kept as a holiday: the 
whole twelve days, forming the feast of Yule, 
were holidays also.. The merry-making began 
on Christmas eve, with carol-singing and bring¬ 
ing in the Yule log. The custom, peculiar to 
New Year’s eve, was that called the Wassail Bowl. 
It was an old Anglo-Saxon practice. The name 
is said to have originated with Kowena, the 
daughter of Hengist, who, when first presenting 
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a bowl of drink to Vortigern, the king of the 
Britons, said, “ Wat Ao</,” since corrupted into 
Wassail, “Health to you.” The Wassail Bowl 
was formerly carried about, on New Year’s eve, 
by village maidens, who went from door to door, 
in their several parishes, singing a few couplets 
of homely verses composed for the occasion. The 
inmates of each house, high or low, generally 
came to the poroh, sipped of the contents of the 
bowl, which were usually of hot, spiced ale, and 
gave a small gratuity to the Wassailers. 

In time, the custom came to be abused, however, 
and so fell into gradual decay. It lingered long¬ 
est in Cornwall, where the habits of the people 
were more primitive, but finally disappeared, 
even there, about a century ago. 

Another practice during the New Year’s fes¬ 
tivities, was that of masking and miming. Men 
dressed themselves up in women’s attire, or other 
disguises, and went from house to house, like the 
Wassailers, bearing torohes, if at night. Promi¬ 
nent among these masqueraders were the hobby¬ 
horse and the dragon.. In Sir Walter Scott’s 
novel of “ The Abbott,” there is a graphic de¬ 
scription of such masquerades. There was always 
more license, with them, than with the Wassailers, 
and their exhibitions frequently ended in riot. 


The custom has almost 
entirely disappeared 
in England. It sur¬ 
vives, in the United 
States, or rather 1ms 
re-appeared, at least, 
in some of our eastern 
cities, in the men and 
boys who parade the 
streets, at Christmas 
and New Year, dis¬ 
guised as Indians, Af¬ 
ricans, Moors, Turks, 
Chinese, or others. 

During the whole of 
those twelve days that 
followed Christmas, 
and that were inclu¬ 
ded in the Yule festiv¬ 
ity, “ open-house,” 
so to speak, was kept 
in town and country 
alike, in “ the olden 
time.” But it was 
in the country, and 
among the gentry and 
nobility, that “ enter¬ 
taining” was especial¬ 
ly practiced. Queen 
Elizabeth was person¬ 
ally #rerse to the upper classes spending these 
holidays away from their ancestral acres. There 
is a letter extant, written by her orders, and in 
the old, high Henry-the-Eighth spirit, which 
shows her to have been her father’s daughter to 
the fill; a letter in which “ the gentlemen of 
Norfolk and Suffolk are commanded to depart 
from London before Christmas, and repair to their 
counties, and there keep hospitality among their 
neighbors It is this era that the song, “The 
Old and Young Courtiers,” commemorates; and 
the general testimony is that the song was written 
but little after that time. The verses first ap¬ 
peared in print, in the last century, in the “ Per¬ 
cy Reliques,” and were there said to have been 
taken from a black-letter copy in the Pepy’s col¬ 
lection. The opening stanzas certainly flavors 
the conclusion, that they are not later than the 
reign of James the First. 

*ru afog yon an old tong, made by a fine old pate, 

Of a worshipful old gentleman, who bad a great t a ta Si, ' 
That kept a brave old honee at a bountiful rata, 

And an old porter to relieve the poor at his gate 
Like an old courtier of the queen's 
And die queen's old eourtior." 

The stately edifices, which had begun to bt 
built first, in the time of Henry the Eighth, but 
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which were principally the result* of the great 
wealth amassed during the peaceful reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and scores of which, from 
Burleigh Hall down, still remain, dotting the 
fhir counties of England, and are known, in 
architecture, as Tudor 'man¬ 
sions, were, now thrown 
open to guests from fkr 
and near, who generally 
came to spend a fortnight, 
arriving before Christmas, 
and remaining until a week 
after New Year's. The most 
popular beverage, during 
these veeks, among the 
wealthier classes, was what 
was called “lamb’s wool,” 
a drink composed of ale, 


nutmeg, sugar, toast, and 
roasted crab apples. Coffee 
and tea were then unknown 
in England, and ale was the 
universal substitute. The 
ordinary breakfast of Queen 
Elizabeth and her maids of 
honor was beefsteak, which 
they washed down with a 
thin sour ale; and roost 
beef was literally the staple 
food at dinner; but this 
standing dish was relieved, 
on festive occasions, with 
capons, herons, bitterns, 
cranes, partridges, snipes, 
plovers, woodcocks, and 
venison. The poorer classes 
fared differently from this. 
Except for their bit of 
roast beef at Christmas, 
they often went, from 
year’s to year’s end, with¬ 
out tasting anything better 
than salted meat, chiefly 
bacon; and not infrequently 
they did not have even 
that. 

There were few books in 
those times, so that the 
days were given up to out- 
of-door sports, while the 
evenings were devoted to 
merry games. Very many 
of those now T played only 
by children, or by half- 
grown girls and boys, were 
then the common pastimes 
of ail. “Feed The l>ove,’’ 

“ Hunt the Slipper,” and “ Forfeits,” were par¬ 
ticularly popular. An old poem, called “ A New 
/Year’s Gift,” enumerates a number of them, 
which, like “ Fox-i’-th’-hole,” are quite forgotten 
now, or known only to antiquaries. 
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* Of Christmas sports, the Wassail Bowl, 

That’s tossed up after Fox-l’-th’-hole; 

Of Bllnd-niftn’s-buff, and of the care 
That young men have to shoe the mare; 

Of Twelfth-tide cake, of peaa and beans 
"Wherewith you make those merry scenes, 

When as yo choose your king and queen. 

And cry out ‘ Hey for our town green.' 

Of ash-heaps, In the which ye use 
Husbands and wlvee by streaks to choose.” 

The boundless hospitality of the Yule fortnight 
has long since died out, even in England; but U 
has left its traces behind, in a general pity and 
commiseration for the poor. At no other season 
do the wants of “suffering, sad humani¬ 
ty” impress themselves so forcibly upon 
the heart. This is partly because the 
severe weather of winter hardly ever sets 
in until about that time, and in conse¬ 
quence, the privations of poverty, and 
especially the rigors of cold, are not so 
fully realized. Even the selfish miser 
opens- his palm at New Year’s. Many 
changes have taken place in our social 
customs, siuce the days of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, but the custom of “ remembering 
the poor” at this season still survives. 
Tender-hearted women still pause, at the 
spectacle of misery, and lighten (he sor¬ 
rows of widows and orphans, starving 
amid the plenty of our great cities, as* 
they did a generation ago, a century ago, 
three hundred years ago; and never are 
they more beautiful than when engaged 
in such deeds of charity. “ Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto tlife least of these — 


ye have done it unto Me,” 
said the Great Teacher: 
words that every one should 
remember at tbig season. 

The New Year is a time to 
forgive injuries as well; for 
charity has a larger mean¬ 
ing than mere alms-giving. 
“Faith, Hope, and Chari¬ 
ty,” says the Apostle, “ ana 
the greatest of these is Chari¬ 
ty.” “ Forgive us our tres¬ 
passes as tee forgive those 
who trespass against us,” 
were the words of Him. It is 
right to recall these teach¬ 
ings in this material age; 
to go back to the faith of 
our childhood; and to re¬ 
member what are the truly 
noble things in life. 

The ringing of bells, that 
ushered in New Year’s, in 
the olden time, still ushers it in, at least in most 
cities and villages, not only in England, but in 
the United States also. But even the music of 4 
the chimes grows hushed, at last: the watchers 
seek their beds; and silence falls on Nature. The 
moon, if she is at the full, that New Year’s Eve, 
looks down on quiet church and sleeping village, 
perhaps on fields of virgin snow, and so the Old 
Year, going solitary to his grave, makes way for 
the New Year, coming, like a bride to the bride¬ 
groom, all splendor and light, and gladness, and 
prophecy of happiness to be. 
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It was sunset, when Taul de Deauville drew $ 
rein, in front of the iron gates. lie knew that 
he had reached his journey’s end, for, at the foot 
of the hill, an old negro woman had informed 
him, that the great house he saw above, through 
the trees, was Grantham Manor, and that he 
would find entrance to the grounds at the top of 
the ascent. 

He had been born in France, and had always 
lived there; but some twenty years before, just 
previous to the War of Independence, an elder 
sister had married an American. She had often 
invited him to come and see her, but no opportu¬ 
nity had presented, until now. Robespierre, 
however, having got the ascendancy in Paris, 
and it having become dangerous to be either well¬ 
born or accomplished, Paul had quietly slipped 
away and taken passage for the New World. 

Meantime, he had sent his sister word of his 
coming, and now, as he rode up the avenue, he 
remembered how many years it had been, since 
he had seen her. Why, she was sixty, an old 
woman, and he was himself forty, almost an old 
man 1 Then, in addition to her, he would proba¬ 
bly meet his cousin Ralph, his sister’s son, and 
a Miss Margery, of whom recent letters had 
spoken, his sister’s ward, a relative of her hus¬ 
band's. What were they all like ? 

Suddenly, he heard a step, and looking up : 
from his reverie, saw a young lady so lovely, that; 
he had a hasty thought, imaginative as he was, : 
that he had met a dryad, or some sort of beauti¬ 
ful woodland spirit. He stopped his horse, lifted 
his hat, sprang to the ground, and stood there in 
a maze. But the lady, who was much the less 
embarrassed of the two, moved forward a step, 
and said, in excellent French: 

44 It is Monsieur de Beauville, I am sure. 
Madame Grantham will be charmed. She has j 
been sadly uneasy, with these terrible times in 
Pans. It is such a pity Ralph is away. But 
you will be very welcome.” 

The sound of his own language, bo prettily 
spoken, added to Paul’s bewilderment. lie was 
too thorough-bred to attempt any personal com¬ 
pliment; but he thanked the speaker for her 
welcome; and every word and glance was full of 
an exquisite courtesy, Which very few women 
could have resisted. 

Then he began to ask news of his sister; to 
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profess regret at his nephew’s absence; and to 
utter some skilfully-roundabout remark, which 
might cause his hearer to vouchsafe the informa¬ 
tion, that he sought. She took the hint. 

“I am your sister’s ward, Miss Margery Os¬ 
borne," she said, smiling, 14 and will walk back 
to the house with you. My cousin is not very 
well, and if the servants should tell her too 
abruptly of your arrival, she might get one of her 
nervous headaches.” 

44 Thank you very much,” he replied, thinking 
how this thoughtfulness for an aged woman added 
to the speaker’s other charms. 

It was still quite a distance to the house, and 
by the time they came to the broad lawn, which 
swept away in front of the mansion, they had 
talked of Paul’s voyage, of his sister, of Ralph, 
and the beauty of the scenery; and Margery had 
discovered that the newcomer spoke English, and 
spoke so perfectly, that she felt ashamed of hav¬ 
ing addressed him in French. So she persisted 
in talking in her own language, rather to his dis¬ 
appointment, for the accents of his native tongue 
sounded singularly sweet to his ear, when uttered 
by her lips. 

Miss Osborne called a servant to take his horse, 
and De Beauville walked slowly up and down 
the verandah, while she herself went to prepare 
Madam Grantham for his arrival. 

It was not very long before she returned, say¬ 
ing, eagerly: 44 Come, please, come I Madam was 
not startled—she guessed almost at once that it 
was you.” 

* In her pleasant excitement, she seemed to grow 
each instant more beautiful. She passed swiftly 
up the broad staircase, and"Paul followed. They 
reached a door, at the farthest end of the long 
corridor. Margery opened it, motioned him to 
enter, and disappeared. 

Looking down the soft dimness of the chamber, 
Paul saw a stately, white-haired la,$ly» rising to 
meet him, and heard her voice call gladly; 

44 Brother, oh, brother!’ 4 

Then they Were in one another’s arms, and for 
a season, Paul foi^ot everything else, in the joy 
of their reunion. After awhile, madam, herself, 
noticed Margery’s absence. • 

44 Always the dearest, most thoughtful girl in 
the world,” she said. 44 She is like a daughter 
to me, Paul.” 

( 29 ) 
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J’ist then Miss Osborne appeared. 

“Cousin,” she said, to Madam Grantham, “I 
have told them to hurry supper. I hoped monsieur 
would be hungry, after his ride. And I thought, 
perhaps, you would like to have the supper served 
here, as you cannot go down stairs, this evening.” 

For a couple of days, Madam Grantham was 
still obliged to keep her chamber; after that she 
was quite herself again. Paul found her charm¬ 
ing. But he perceived, plainly, in spite of her 
gentleness and sweetness, her even caressing 
manners, that she had a strong will, and had evi¬ 
dently always ruled supreme over every person 
who came within her orbit. 

The days floated by to Paul like an enchanted 
dream. Margery Osborne was a new revelation 
to him. He had never met any one so bright, so 
witty, and yet so womanly before. More than 
four weeks went by, and now the time for Ralph 
Grantham’s return was at hand. 

I have no space to speak of Ralph. But Paul 
heard his name incessantly, from morning till 
night. The young man’s mother, the servants, 
the visitors, even Miss Osborne herself, all seemed 
to consider Ralph the pivot upon which the world 
turned. Ralph and Ralph’s future, Ralph’s likes 
.and dislikes, appeared to be of more importance 
than the rise and fall of empires and dynasties. 

A portrait of him, taken a few months before, 
showed Paul that he was a very handsome young 
fellow; but even at twenty-two, the face exhib¬ 
ited much of the decision and will which were 
his mother’s chief characteristics, and he reflected 
that if ever the wishes of the pair should clash 
the result might be sad to both. 

Paul said something of the kind, one day, to Mar¬ 
gery, and discovered that the same idea had often 
alarmed her. She spoke of her absent cousin, 
with a freedom, which prevented any fhney rising 
in her listener s mind, that she cared for him, 
except in a sisterly way. So De Beauville drifted 
on, in his beautifhl dream, for, of course, you 
perceive that he had .fallen in love with the girl 
on the instant she appeared before him, in the 
depths of the wood, like some creature of a higher 
order than a mere mortal. 

One of Paul’s countrymen—a fugitive like 
himself—often came to the Manor. Ldon Duval 
was a fine young fellow, clover and handsome, 
but old madam did not like his frequent rides out 
to Grantham, and when he had gone, one day, 
she spoke to her brother. 

“You see, Paul,” she said, “Margery is a 
beauty and an heiress—one can’t tell what folly 
the young man might get into his head.” 

“ Why, it would be sheer impertinence, on his 
part!” cried Paul, alarmed at once. 


\ “ And if he gets in earnest, he might suffer,” 

rejoined she. “ That is why I mention it—there 
is no fear for Margery—” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Paul, for his sister had 
paused abruptly, as if leaving her sentence un¬ 
finished ; and he wondered what she meant. 

“ I have said nothing to you about my hopes 
and plans,” she continued, laughing pleasantly. 
“ Men are so clumsy—excuse me—they always 
let out things. And I was afraid you might 
startle my darling little girl, by betraying that 
you knew—” 

“Startle Marg—startle Miss Osborne—what 
do you mean?” he asked, as she broke off to 
finish her laugh, while she tapped his arm affec¬ 
tionately with her pretty white hand. 

“ Yes ! Well, I’ll tell you my secret,” she con¬ 
tinued. “ Ralph may be here any day now, and 
I want you to know about everything.” 

“ Yes,” Paul echoed, confused by an odd ring¬ 
ing in his ears. Luckily he had seated himself 
with his back to the window; it was already 
deep twilight, so his face remained lost in the 
shadows. 

“ Margery is to marry Ralph,” old madam 
went on, with a determined ring in her voice, as 
if destiny were speaking through her lips. 

“Are they engaged?” De Beauville asked. 

“ She is just a year younger than he,” pursued 
old madam. “ By her father’s will, she does not 
attain her majority until twenty-five. If she 
married without my consent, she could not touch 
her money—oh, my cousin was a very sensible 
man ! But there was no need to restrain Mar¬ 
gery—the dearest girl—why, Paul, she never 
opposed me in her life. Ralph is a little head¬ 
strong sometimes^but she—oh, never!” 

“And—and it is quite settled?” De Beauville 
heard himself ask, in a slow, calm voice. 

“ Settled ? Why, I just told you—I meant it 
; when they were children!” Again Fate seemed 
j to speak. “ She has loved him all her life—how 
j could she help it, indeed?” and now a thrill of 
arrogant, motherly pride quickened old madam’s 
determined utterance. 

De Beauville grasped the arm of his chair firmly, 
with one hand, but sat still, though the ringing in 
his cars was-as loud as the swell of a tornado now, 
and he grew icy chill from head to foot. 

“I’ll tell you everything,” pursued madam, 
with a laughing amiability, which gave her lis¬ 
tener a passing spasm of cold anger. “ As I said, 
Ralph has one fault—he is headstrong! You 
may imagine I kept my plans to myself; but not 
long before you came I spoke to Ralph—do you 
know, just because I did, the absurd boy began 
to talk about regarding Margery os a sister—” 
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44 Ah !” Paul broke in. But she did not hear. 

44 Of courae I did not argue. I knew be loved 
her without knowing it—why, I intended them 
t to love each other! So I showed him that I was 
displeased; there was that business to attend to 
in Albany—I sent him off, at once.” 

44 And—and—now ho—” 

But Paul was not required to finish the ques¬ 
tion he found so difficult. 

44 Oh, he writes vaguely—but I can see that 
absence has taught him,” cried madam. 44 He has 
learned that, as usual, the old mother had seen 
clearly what was for his happiness. Yes, yes— 
his last letter shows me that he intends to propose 
to Margery as soon as he gets back—I shall have 
the wedding this autumn.” 

“ And you are sure that Miss Osborne—” 

44 Bless me, Paul—do you suppose I am blind ?” 
madam broke in, a little irritably. 44 She has 
loved him all her life.” 

There was a pause, then Monsieur de Beauvllle 
said: 

14 In that case I congratulate you—and the 
young people, too.” 

“You good brother! I knew you would be 
pleased 1” 

At this moment, the butler announced supper. 
Paul de Beauville showed a power of Self-control 
that would have been natural enough in a woman, 
however young, but which was surprising in a 
man, especially one whose heart had just received 
a wound so terrible. He went to the table; he 
talked; he was composed as usual. Somehow, 
old madam got thinking of the tone in which 
Paul had said the words 41 young people.” Was 
there a little feeling of regret, that sudh happiness 
as theirs, could never come near him f Why 
should there not? was madam’s reflection; and 
presently a new plan suggested itself to her. 
Why should not Paul marry ? Good gracious, she 
knew the exact person for him ! That bewitch¬ 
ing’ little widowed friend of hers in Baltimore. 
The very match for Paul! She would invite An¬ 
gela Carroll to pay her a visit. She wondered 
she had not thought of it before. But that vexa¬ 
tious, darling Ralph had kept her mind so busy. 
Why, Paul had been greatly struck with Angela’s 
picture; he was just in the mood to Helen to her 
project, and the alliance would be so suitable! 

According to her habit, Margery went with 
madam to her room, when bed-time came. The 
old lady burst out at once. 

44 Paul ought to marry,” said she. 

Miss Osborne dropped into the nearest chair, 
and sat staring at her relative, in silence. 

44 Yes! I have an idea. I shall invite Angela 
Carroll here, next month. Paul quite raved over 


her picture* I do believe he has got the ihney 
in his head; in fact—” 

In came the waiting-maid, and the conversation 
ended. Margery Osborne scarcely passed a more 
tranquil night than Paul de Beauville himself; 
and he did not even attempt the pretence of going 
to bed until daylight. But old madam slept the 
sleep of the just, after unintentionally hurting 
the pair she loved, as cruelly as people usually 
do their friends* when they consider themselves 
elected to act the part of Destiny. 

Three days elapsed. Three wretched days to 
Paul de Beauville;. restless and dreary to Mar¬ 
gery ; at first full of pla&sani excitement to old 
madam; then she began to have her troubles, for 
Ralph neither came nor wrote* On the third af¬ 
ternoon, Paul told Miss Osborne, that, if his 
nephew did not arrive, that evening,*he would 
himself start for Albany, the next morning. He 
and Margery had kept aloof from one another, 
during these days; hbsaw how pale and heavy¬ 
eyed she looked; he understood how bard her 
part was, not only to be obliged to conceal her 
anxiety and suffering, but to encourage and guard 
the poor mother. 

~ Old madam had gone to lie down. She was 
sure Ralph would come that night, she said. She 
had suddenly passed ( £rom a despondent mood 
to a hdpefbl one; sod when she said 44 sure,” 
she assumed her voice that was as the voice of 
Fate. 

Margery and Paul had chanced to encounter 
each other, on the colonnade. While ho was tell¬ 
ing her what ho proposed to do^ a horseman ap¬ 
peared in the avenue. 

. 44 Is it Ralph ?” cried Paul, straining lus eyes 
to get a better view. 

44 No,” said Margery. 44 Oh, can something 
have happened T” 

She hurried down the steps. POrfl followed. 
The man rode up, and touching his hat, said: 

“ I have a letter for Miss Osborne.” 

44 From whom ?” she asked. 

4 *Mr. Grantham, ma’am.” 

Margery took the missive. Paul saw her turn ■ 
so deathly white, that he stepped forward and 
put her hand in his arm. She thanked him by 
a slight movement of the head, turned to the man, 

| and said, quietly: 41 Take your horse to the 
[ stables, then go to the ^servants’ hall, and got 
something to eat.” 

I The messenger departed. Paul led Margery 
up the steps, and put her in a chair. 

!• 44 Something terrible has happened,” she whis¬ 

pered ; 44 1 have had a presentiment—” 

\ She paused, tore open the letter, read the first 
I page, gave a little cry, and fell back in her chair. 
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“ In God’s name, what is it?” exclaimed Paul. 
“ Is he hurt—ill—” 

“ Hush!” she broke in. “ Oh, he is married!” 

Paul did not speak : he could not. She must 
be left alone for a little; yet she must not think 
he suspected what this news was to her. He 
said something about getting her a glass of water, 
and hurried away, and stayed as long as be 
dared. When be returned, he found that she 
had gone indoors. She was seated in one of the 
drawing-rooms; she called him as he. passed. 
He entered and stood beside her. She was very* 
white, and her eyes had a strange, dilated look, 
like fright. He made her drink some water; 
then she gasped: 

“ How shall we • tell his mother ? She will 
never forgive this—never V 9 

Here was safety for Paul. Old madam’s share 
in the trouble was easy to talk about. 

“No wonder you are overcome, thinking of 
her,” he replied. “ But what does the wretohed 
boy say?” 

She put the letter in his hands. 

“This was inside,” she said, holding up a 
second epistle. “ It is for her. But I am to tell : 
her what be has done, before I give it to her to 
read.” 

Paul’s first reflection w$s a curse against the 
fiendish cruelty of the man who, knowing this 
girl loved him, should choose her as the recipient 
of his confidence, nay, even add to his heartless- 
ness, by making her the medium of communicat¬ 
ing his treachery to his mother. For the instant, 
Paul hoped the dastard might live and die, with 
that mother’s malediction on his head. 

Then he read the letter, which was clearly, 
frankly written, though evidently by a person in 
a state of intense excitement. But from first to 
last, it ignored the fact that Margery could have 
any personal concern in the matter. 

This was the story. Early in the spring, while 
in New York, Ralph had made the acquaintance 
of Evelyn Thorne, the sister and ward of a man, 
whose family had, almost for generations, been 
the enemies of all the Granthams. Walter Thorne, 
the brother, was especially abhorrent to old 
madbm, for during the war he had made her a 
great deal of trouble, by declaring that she was a 
Tory, and onoe, when business had called her 
within the lines of the< American army, he had 
actually succeeded in having her arrested as a 
spy. The trouble only lasted a few hours, as she 
was able to secure the aid of the general in com¬ 
mand; but naturally the circumstance had in¬ 
creased madam’s hatred. 

And the two young people had fallen in love, 
and had managed to meet often, until Evelyn 


was obliged to accompany her brother to Albany. 
When Ralph reached there, in September, he 
oontrived to see her again. At last a servant be¬ 
trayed them to the brother. Evelyn was shut up 
a prisoner, in their house, near the town. At 
length, she succeeded in getting a letter to Ralph, 
telling him, that, on the next evening, she was 1 
to be forced to marry one of her brother’s friends 
—a man noted for his vices and evil life. 

Ralph at this went to work, and succeeded in 
carrying her off, only a few hours before the time 
set for the wedding ceremony. He married her 
at once, in Albany, and on the next morning, 
despatched his messenger, with the letters for 
Margery Osborne. 

Paul 'finished the perusal of the letter, and 
then glanced down at Margery, who sat pale and 
tearless before him. 

“ Help me—advise me!” she exclaimed. “ Oh, 
how am I to tell his mother?” 

Before Paul could speak, there was the rustle 
of a woman’s garments, just behind them. Both 
tinned, and saw old madam, tottering back and 
forth, one hand pressed hard against her heart, 
her r face seamed and convulsed with agony. 

“ My boy is dead!” she groaned in an awful 
voice. “ My boy is dead!” 

“ No, no 1” they called at once. 

“ Youarelying to me !” she shrieked. “ Oh—” 

“Sister, sister, listen!” Paul broke in. He 
must tell her, no matter how, else she would go 
mad. “ He is alive—he is well—but married!” 

His hearer staggered back. Margery and De 
Bcauville started towards her. She pushed them 
away, Bat down in a chair, turned towards them 
a face as rigid as if she had been suddenly 
changed to stone, and muttered : 

“1 am an old woman, but I did not know I 
had grown childish. Speak, one of you, for I 
did not understand.” 

“ Sister, it is true—here is his letter.” 

Old madam shivered. The spasm passed in an 
instant; then she sat more erect than before. 

“ Read the letter,” was all she said. 

Paul read it, os well as his choked voice would 
permit. His Bister listened, mute, motionless 
to the close. Then she looked up, and a dread¬ 
ful ghost of a smile crossed her lips, as she said, 

“ You see I was right—my son is dead I” 

The first thought, in the minds of both her 
listeners, was that the shock had turned he/ 
brain ; but her next words showed their error. 

“ Ralph Grantham is Evelyn Thorne’s husband 
now—I have-no child left in the world!” 

“Don’tsay it, don’t!” cried Margery, with a 
sudden burst of tears. “ Monsieur, speak—im¬ 
plore her I Don’t say a word yet, cousin—wait 
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—reflect—see, here is Ralph’s letter to you-^-oh, 
rea<l it—do read it—cotisin—cousin !** 

She fell at old madam’s fteet, embracing her 
knees, .pleading still more wildly; and Paul 
added his entreaties. For a time madam did not 
even seem to hear their voices. Her glazed eyes 
were fixed on vacancy. 

11 Get up, Margery,” she said, at length. “ Paul, 
give me your arm—I will go to my room.” 

They accompanied her in silence. Wheb* they 
had reached her^loor, Paul Sakl : 

44 You must lie down—” 

“ I must do my duty,” she interrupted. “ I 
have done it all my life—I shall not falter now.” 

She sent the pair away. They did not dare to 
expostulate further. 

In the evening, madam sent for her brother, 
and showed him a letter, which she hod written. 
It gave Ralph the oontrol of a large ineome, but 
forbade him her house. 

44 The fortune is mine while I live,” she said, 
“ but I never did a mean thing yet—I am too 
old to begin. lie has wealth, a wife—let him be 
happy, if he can—but I have no longer a son.” 

She requested Paul to have the letter sent. 
But after holding a consultation with Margery, 
he decided to keep it back for the present. Paul 
Wrote to his nephew, in the meantime, that liis* 
mother was very angry, but had no intention of 
injuring him pecuniarily. Margery wrote, too, 
but what she wrote, De Beauville did not know. 
For two days old madam bore up, and would not 
allow Ralph’s name to be mentioned ; but on tho 
third, she was seised with a chill, such as some¬ 
times precedes paralysis. They put her in bed, 
and sent for the doctor immediately, but for 
nearly a fortnight she was dangerously ill. One 
niglit, when' the chill and sinking fit came on, 
she believed herself dying. The mother's heart, 
in this crisis, asserted its supremacy ; arrogance 
and pride, and hate were forgotten; she per¬ 
mitted Ralph to be sent for; but she did not, 
even then, consent to receive his wife. 

From that hour, she began to mend. Margery 
and Paul feared she might retract her permis¬ 
sion ; but she did not; did not even mention her 
son’s name again. 

Several days passed, before Ralph could reach 
the Manor. On the afternoon, when he might be 
expected, madam had herself dressed, and 
assisted down the stairs, into the great drawing¬ 
room. She took her seat, in the arm-chair, 
which she usually occupied, near one of the 
windows; opened a book on the table beside her; 
and there she waited. Margery and Paul went 
in and out. She answered, if they spoke, not 
otherwise; sometimes she affected to read; but 


they saw that she never turned the page. Once 
she .dropped .into a doze—-called, suddenly, 

41 Ralph, my Ralph!” Then she wakened, 
glanced angrily at the pair, who were watching 
her, and said, 44 1 fell asleep—I don’t remember \ 
what I was dreaming. Go, both of you, and 
walk on the colonnade. I have kept yon 
indoors too much.” 

When the two were beyond her hearing, 
Margery said, m a rather frightened tone ? 

“ I laid Ralph’s letter on the table by her—I 
am sure she will read it now.” 

They left her alone; for nearly an hour. When 
they weht back, thoy could see that she had been< 
weeping; and the letter had disappeared; but 
she did not speak of it. She was more calm 
than her two companions. She talked of the* 
weather, the autumn work to be done upon the 
forms, any trifle which made conversation. 

Presently the tramp of horses’ hoofe became 
audible. Margery darted to the window* Paul 
followed Old madam did not stir. 

“ His wife is with him,” whispered Margery. 

44 Oh, what will she say?” 

Her auHt’s voice startled them. 

44 Did you say Evelyn Thorne was with him?”* 
she called. “Then go, one of you, and say— 1,1 

44 No, no !” moaned Margery. 

14 Listen,” Paul said, more sternly than she 
had ever heard him speak; 44 remember what 
your heart: craved, when you believed that death 
was near. Be true to yourself, not to prioto.” 

His sister did not reply. For a moment, sha 
covered her face with one hand, then let it drop 
to her side, only signing to Margery, who had 
made a movement as if to go, to remain. 

Paul stood behind his sister's cljair, leaning 
his arm on .the back. Margery was stooping 
over old madam, her face full of entreaties she 
dared not utter. Suddenly the door from the? . 
entrance-hall opened, and Ralph Grantham 
appeared, leading, by the hand, a girl so exquis* 
itely lovely, so delicate, so shrinking, so timid, 
with such a necessity for protection, such powers 
of gratitude therefor expressed in face and 
attitude, looking, too, so young and child-like, 
that Nemesis herself must have softened towards 
the frightened creature. 

The pair came slowly up the great room. Still 
madam did not stir, but sat stony and inexora¬ 
ble. Margery leaned over her, in pMading 
silence. Paul de Beauville looked at his nephew, 
and again a fiery wrath rose in his soul, as he 
felt Margery’s arm, which unconsciously touched 
his, tremble convulsively, and reflected that 
Ralph had won happiness by breaking her heart. 

There was something terrible in the silence. 
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The poor little bride lookod as if ehe would drop, 
in spite of her husband's presence and sympathy. 
Half way up the room, Ralph stopped. 

“ Mother/’ he oalled, in a voice through 
which, eager and pleading as it was, rang the 
pride and will old madam had bequeathed to 
him, “ I have brought your daughter, to ask par¬ 
don for your son—you will not refuse her!" 

And the pretty little wife gave one sob, and 
made a movement, as if to hurry forward, and 
fell at old madam’s feet. But Ralph checked her. 

“ Mother!” he called again. 

This time, old madam’s proud head sank; 
her right hand stretched itself slowly out, in the 
welcome she had no voice to speak; and in 
another second, Ralph’s arms were about her 
neck, and Evelyn was folded to her heart. 

When sunset came, Paul de Beauville wandered 
away through the depths of the great garden, 
which stretched to the left of the house. He 
came to a rustic arbor, and feeling tired, after 
all the varied emotions of the day, paused there 
to rest. As he entered, he found himself face 
to face with Margery Osborne, weeping bitterly. 

He went quite mad, at this spectacle. lie for- 
got that Care for her maidenly delicacy forbade his 
ever letting her suspect he knew her secret. He 
hurried towards her, crying: 

“ Margery, Margery, I think I shall go back 
to Europe.” 

.She answered, but with hastily averted head, 

“ You told me so yesterday l Aunt will be 
sorry.” * 

“ But I did not tell you why—I must now I 
I love you—I love you I Oh, Margery, wouldn’t 
it be easier to go with me than to live here to 
suffer at the sight of their happiness? I would 
be so good to you—so tender of you—Margery 1” 

He was kneeling at her feet, clasping her 
hand in his, looking up into her eyes. 


‘ 4 Could you, Margery ?’ ’ he pleaded. 4 4 See, he 
is only a boy. Oh, believe me, the time will come 
—no, I did not mean to say that! Oh, Margery, 
will you let me care for you—shelter you? I 
have loved you from the first moment we met—I 
shall love you to the end of my life 1 I will be so 
good to you—you shall never have cause to regret! 
Margery, Margery, will you be my wife?” 

She smiled at him, through her tears, and 
answfered: 

14 1 will be your wife, becausfi—because I love 
you—and I never dreamed of caring for any other 
man.” 

So, when Paul got sane enough for explanations 
to be made, it came out that Margery bad long 
known of old madam’s intentions to marry her to 
Ralph, and had dreaded, that, sooner or later, 
the refusal, which she must give, would alienate 
the old lady from her forever. 

The next day, Madam Grantham could distract 
her thoughts long enough from Ralph and his 
wife, whom the mother already adored, to listen 
to Paul’s story, but not understanding that he 
had already told his secret to Margery, she said: 

44 The poor girl will not listen to you ; her hurt 
is too keen. Oh, what a selfish old woman I am. 
I have been so happy with my bad boy, and his 
.pretty bird, that I forgot I” 

Then Paul succeeded in making her compre¬ 
hend that Margery had only cared for Ralph as 
a brother, that she loved him—Paul. 

44 How do you know ?” demanded old madam. 

14 She told me so 1” 

“ Like your impudence, to speak to her before 
you had my permission !” said madam, and for a 
moment felt vexed with Margery, for being so 
ungratefhl, as not to have adored her son. 
Then she recollected what a blessing it was, that 
everything had ended as it had, and wept and 
laughed at once. 


MID-WINTER 

BT MAUP MEREDITH. 


Oh, I am so weary. 

Waiting for the May; 

Waiting for arbutus flowers, 

And the softly-foiling- showers. 

And the warm, sweet breezes 
Of the May. 

Oh, my heart is sighing. 

Sighing for the May; 

For the long, bright, sunny, rambles, 
Through the woods, and ’mong tho brambloa, 
For the song of robins, 

All the day. 


For the golden sunshine, 
Sunshine of the May; 

For the round fern-fronds all starting, 
For the brown leaves softly parting, 
Where the violets blossom 
In the May. 

Yes, my heart is longing. 
Longing for the May; 

For the pink of blooming peachea, 

For the long, sweet orchard reaches, 
And tho feathered minstrels 
Of the May. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Stowbridos bad been shaken to its founda¬ 
tions. 

It may as well be explained, however, at the 
outset, that it would not take much of a sensa¬ 
tion to give Stowbridge a great shock. In the 
first place, Stowbridge was not used to sensations, 
and was used to going on the even and respecta¬ 
ble tenor of its way, regarding the outsido world 
with private distrust, if not with open disfavor. 
The new mills had been a trial to Stowbridge—a 
sore trial. On being told of the owners’ plan of 
building them, old Lady Theobald, who was the 
corner-stone of the social edifice of Stowbridge, 
was said, by a spectator, to have turned deathly 
pale with rage, and on the first day of their 
being opened in working order, sho had taken to 
her bed, and remained shut up in her darkened 
room for a week, refusing to see anybody, and 
even going so far as to send a scathing message 
to the curate of St. James, who called in fear and 
trembling because he was afraid to stay away. 

“With mills and mill hands,” her ladyship 
announced to Mr. Laurence, the mill owner, 
when chance first threw them together, “ with 
tnills and mill hands come murder, massacre 
and mob law.” And she said it so loudly, and 
with so stern an air of conviction, that the two 
Misses Briarton, who were of a timorous and 
tearful nature, dropped their buttered muffins, 
(it was at one of the tea-parties, which were 
Stowbridge’s only dissipation,) and shuddered 
hysterically, feeling that their fate was sealed, 
and that they might, any night, find three mascu¬ 
line mill hands secreted under their beds, with 
bludgeons. But os no massacres took place, and 
the mill hands were pretty regular in their 
habits, and even went so far as to send their 
children to Lady Theobald’s free school, and 
accepted the tracts left weekly at their doors, 
whether they could read or not, Stowbridge 
gradually recovered from the shock of finding 
itself forced to exist in close proximity to mills, 
and was just settling itself to sleep the sleep of 
the just again, when,' as I have said, it was 
shaken to its foundations. 

It was Miss Belinda Bassett who received the 
first shock. Miss Belinda Bassett was a decorous 


little maiden lady, who lived in a decorous little 
house on High street, (which was considered a 
very genteel street in Stowbridge.) She had 
lived in the same house all her life, her father 
had lived in it, and so also had her grandfather. 
She had gone out, to take tea, from its doors two 
or three times a week, ever since she had been 
twenty, and she had had her little tea-parties in 
its front parlor as often as any other genteel 
Stowbridge entertainer. She had risen at seven, 
breakfasted at eight, dined at two, taken tea at 
five, and gone to bed at ten, with such regularity 
for fifty years, that to rise at eight, breakfast at 
nine, dine at three, take tea at six, and go to bed 
at eleven, would, she was firmly convinced, be 
but to “ fly in the face of Providence,” as she 
put it, and sign her own death warrant. Conse¬ 
quently, it is easy to imagine what a tremor and 
excitement seized her, when, one afternoon, os 
she sat waiting for her tea, a coach from the 
Blue Lion dashed—or, at least, almost dashed— 
up to the front door, a young lady got out, and 
the next minute the hand-maiden, Mary Anne, 
threw open the door of the parlor, announcing, 
without the least preface: 

“Your niece, mum, from ’Meriker.” 

Miss Belinda got up, feeling that her knees 
really trembled beneath her. 

In Stowbridge, America was not approved of, 
in fact was almost entirely ignored, as a country 
where, to quote Lady Theobald, “ the laws were 
loose, and the prevailing sentiments revolu¬ 
tionary.” It was not considered good taste to 
know Americanst—which was not unfortunate, as 
there were none to know—and Miss Belinda 
Bassett had always felt a delicacy in mentioning 
her only brother, who had emigrated to the United 
States in his youth, having first disgraced himself 
by the utterance of the blasphemous remark that 
he “ wanted to get to a place where a fellow could 
stretch himself, and not be bullied by a lot of 
old tabbies.” From the day of his departure, 
when he had left Miss Belinda bathed in tears of 
anguish, she had heard nothing of him, ana 
here upon the threshold stood Mary Anne, with 
delighted eagerness in her countenance, repeating, 

“ Your niece, mum, from ’Merikei !” 

And with the words, her niece entered. 

(35) 
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Miss Belinda put her hand to her heart. j 

The young lady, thus announced, was the pret¬ 
tiest and at the same time the most extraordinary¬ 
looking young lady she had ever seen in her life. 
Stowbridge contained nothing approaching this 
niece. Her dress was so y efy stylish that it was 
quite startling in its effect, her forehead was 
covered down to her large, pretty eyes themselves 
with curls of yellow-brown hair, and her slender 
throat was swathed round and round with a 
grand scarf of black lace. 

# She made a step forward, an^ then stopped, 
looking at Miss Belinda. Her eyes which had 
very long lashes, that gave them a wide, open 
appearance, suddenly, to Miss Belinda’s amaze¬ 
ment, filled with tears. 

44 Didn’t you,” she said, 44 ah, dear, didn't you 
get the letter?” 

44 The—the letter 1” faltered Miss Belinda. 
44 What letter, my—my dear?” 

44 Pa’s,” was the answer. 44 Oh, I see you 
didn’t!” And she sank into the nearest chair, 
putting her hands up to her face, and beginning 
to cry outright. 

44 1—am Octavia B-bassett,” she said. 44 Wo 
were coming to surp-prise you, and travel in 
Europe, but the mines went wrong, and p-pa was 
obliged to go back to Nevada. ’ 

44 The miues?” gasped Miss Belinda.* 

44 S-silver mines,” wept Octavia. 44 And we 
had scarcely landed when Piper cabled, and pa 
had to turn back. It was something about shares, 
and he may have lost his last dollar!” 

Miss Belinda sank into a chair herself. 

44 Mary Anne,” she said, faintly, 44 bring me a 
glass of water.”* 

Her tone was such that Octavia removed her 
handkerchief from her eyes, and sat up to examine 
her. 

44 Are you frightened ?” she asked, in some 
alarm. 

Miss Belinda took a sip of the water brought 
by her hand-maiden, replaced the glass upon the 
Balver, and shook her head deprecatingly. 

44 Not exactly frightened, my dear,” she said, 
44 but so amazed that I find it difficult to—to 
collect myself.” 

Octavia put up her handkerchief again to wipe 
away a sudden new gush of tears. 

44 If shares intended to go down,” she said, 44 1 
don’t see why they couldn’t go down before we 
started, instead of waiting until we got over here, 
and then spoiling everything.” 

44 Providence, my dear—” began Miss Belinda. 

But she was interrupted by the re-entrance of 
Mary Anne. 

44 The man from the Lion, mum, wants to know 


what’s to be done with the trunks. There’s six 
of ’em, an’ they’re all that ’eavy as he says he 
wouldn’t lift one alone for ten shillin’.’ ’ 

44 Six!” exclaimed Miss Belinda. 44 Whose are 
they?” 

44 Mine,” replied Octavia. 44 Wait a minute. 
I’ll go out to him.” 

Miss Belinda was astounded afresh by the alae- 
rity with which her niece seemed to forget her 
troubles and rise to the occasion. The girl ran 
to the front door as if she was quite used to direct¬ 
ing her own affairs, and began to issue her 
orders. 

44 You will have to get another man,” she said. 
44 You might have known that. Go and get 
one somewhere.” 

And when the man went off, grumbling a little 
and evidently rather at a loss before such per¬ 
emptory coolness, she turned to Miss Belinda. 

“Where must he put them?” she asked. It 
did not seem to have occurred to her once that 
her identity might, be doubted, and some slight 
obstacles arise before her. 

“I am afraid,” faltered Miss Belinda, “that 
five of them will have to be put in the attic.” 

And in fifteen minutes, five of them were put 
into the attic, and the sixth—the biggest of all— 
stood in the trim little spare chamber, and 
pretty Miss Octavia had sunk into a puffy, little, 
cliintz-covcred easy chair, while her newly-found 
relative stood before her, making the most 
laudable efforts to recover her equilibrium, and 
not to feel as if her head was spinning round 
; and round. 


CHAPTER II. 

The natural result of these efforts was that 
Miss Belinda was moved to shed a few tears. 

44 1 hope you will excuse my being too startled 
to say I was glad to see you,” she said. “I 
have not seen my brother for thirty years, and I 
was very fond of him.” 

44 He said you were,” answered Octavia. 
44 And he was very fond of you, too. He didn’t 
write to you, because he made up his mind not 
to let you hear from him until he was a rich 
man, and then he thought he would wait until lift 
could come home, and surprise you. He waa 
awfully disappointed when he had to go hack 
without seeing you.” 

“Poor, dear Martin,” wept Miss Belinda, 
gently. 44 Such a journey !” 

Octavia opened her charming eyes, in surprise. 

44 Oh, he’ll come back again 1” she said. 44 And 
he doesn’t mind the journey. The journey is 
nothing, you know.” 

44 Nothing!” echoed Miss Belinda. 44 A 
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voyage across the Atlantic nothing T When one 
thinks of the danger, my dear—” 

Octavia’s eye* opened a shade wider. 

We have made the trip to the States, across 
the Isthmus, twelve times, and that takes a 
month,” she remarked'. “So we don’t think 
ten days much.” 

“Twelve times!” said Miss Belinda, quite 
appalled. “ Dear, dear, dear 1” And for some 
moments, she oould do nothing but* look at her 
young relative, in doubtful wonder, shaking her 
head, with actual sadness. 

But she finally recovered herself, with a little 
start. 

“ What am I thinking of,” she exclaimed, 
remorsefully, “ to let you sit here, in this way. 
Pray excuse me, my dear. You see I am so 
upset.” 

She left her chair in a great hurry, and pro¬ 
ceeded to embrace her young guest, tenderly, 
though with a little timorousness. The young 
lady submitted to the caress with much composure. : 

“Did I upset you?” she inquired, calmly. 
The fact was that she could not see why the j 
simple advent of a relative from Nevada should ' 
seem to have the effect of an earthquake, and 
result in tremor, confhsion and tears. It was 
true she herself had shed a tear or so, but then 
her troubles had been accumulating for several 
days; and she had not felt confused yet! 

When Miss Belinda went down stairs to super¬ 
intend Mary Anne in the tea making, and left 
her guest alone, that young person glanced about 
her with a rather dubious expression. 

“It is a queer, nice, little place,” she said; 
“but I don’t wonder that pa emigrated, if they 
always get into such a flurry about little things. 

I might have been a ghost.” 

Then she proceeded to unlock the big trunk, 
and attire herself. 

Down stairs, Miss Belinda was wavering be¬ 
tween the kitchen and parlor, in a kindly flutter. 

“ Toast some muffins, Mary Anne. * And bring 
in the cold roast fowl,” she said. “And I will 
put out some strawberry jam, and some of the 
preserved ginger 1 Dear me, just to think how 
fond of preserved ginger poor Martin was, and 
how little of it he was allowed to eat. There 
really seems a special Providence in my having 
such a nice stock of it in the house when his 
daughter comes home.” 

In the course of half an hour everything was 
in readiness, and then Mary Anne, who bad been 
sent upstairs to announce the fact, came down j 
in a most remarkable state of delightful agitation, 
suppressed ecstacy and amazement, exclaiming 
aloud in in every feature. 


“She’s dressed, mum,” she announced, “an’ll 
be down immediate,” and retired to a shadowy 
corner of the kitchen passage that she might lie 
in wait unobserved. 

Miss Belinda, sitting behind the tea-service, 
heard a soft, flowing, silken rustle sweeping down 
the staircase and across the hall, and then her 
niece entered. 

“ Don’t you think I’redressed pretty quickly ?” 
she said, and swept across the little parlor, and 
sat down in her place with the calmest and most 
uneonsoious air in the world. 

There was in Stowbridgo but ono dress-making 
establishment. The head of the establishment— 
Miss Lctitia Chickie—designed the costumes of 
every woman in Stowbridge, from Lady Thoobald 
down. There were legends that she received her 
patterns from London, and modified them to suit 
the Stowbridge taste. Possibly this was true, 
but in that case her labors as modifier must have 
been severe indeed sinoe they were so for modi¬ 
fied as to be altogether unrecognisable, when 
they left Miss Chickie’s establishment and were 
borne home in triumph to the houses of her 
patrons. The taste of Stowbridge was quiet— 
upon this Stowbridge prided itself specially'—and 
at the same time tended towards economy. When 
gores came into fashion, Stowbridge clung firmly 
and with some pride to substantial breadths, 
which did not cut good silk into useless strips 
which could not be utilized in after time, and it 
was only when, after a visit to London, Lady 
Theobald walked into St. James’, one Sunday, with 
two gores on each side, that Miss Chickie regret¬ 
fully put scissors into her first breadth. Each 
matronly member of good society possessed a 
substantial silk gown of some sober color, which 
gown having done duty at two years’ tea-parties, 
descended to the grade of “second best,” and so 
descended year by year until it disappeared into 
the dim distance of the past. The young ladies 
had their white muslins and natnral flowers, 
which latter decorations ^variably collapsed in 
the course of the evening, and were worn during 
the latter half of any festive occasion in a flabby 
and hopeless condition. Miss Chickie made the 
muslins, festooning and adorning them after fes¬ 
tal designs, emanating from her fertile imagina¬ 
tion : if they were a little short in the body, and 
not very generously proportioned in the matter 
of train, there was no rival establishment to sneer, 
and Miss Chickie had it all her own way, and at 
least it could never be said that Stowbridge was 
vulgar or over-dressed. 

Judge then of Miss Belinda Bassett’s condition 
of mind when her fhir relative took her seat 
before her. 
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What the material of her niece's dress was 
Miss Belinda could not hare told. It was a silken 
and soft fabric of a pale blue color; it clung to 
the slender, buxom young figure like a glove; 
a fan-like train of great length, almost covered 
the hearth-rug; there were plaitings and trillings 
all over it, and yards of delicate satin ribbon out 'j 
into loops in the most recklessly extravagant ] 
manner possible. j 

Miss Belinda saw all this at the first glance as | 
Mary Anne had seen it, and like Mary Anne lost j 
her breath; but on her second glance she saw j 
something more—on the pretty, slight hands were 
three wonderful, sparkling rings composed of 
diamonds set in clusters; there were great soli¬ 
taires in the neat little ears, and the thickly- 
plaited lace at the throat was fastened by a 
diamond clasp. 

“ My dear,” said Miss Belinda, clutching help¬ 
lessly at the tea-pot, “ are you—surely it is a—a 
little dangerous to wear such—such priceless 
ornaments on ordinary occasions.” 

Octavin stared at her for a moment uncompre- 
hendingly. 

“Your jewels, I mean, my love,” fluttered 
Miss Belinda. “Surely you don’t wear them 
often. I declare it quite frightens me to think 
of having such things in the house.” 

“Does it?” said Octavia. “That’s queer!” 
And she looked puzzled for a moment again. 

Then she glanced down at her rings. 

“I nearly always wear these,” she remarked. 
u Father gave them to me. He gave me one each \ 
birthday, for three years. Ho says diamonds are j 
an investment, any way, and I might os well 
have them. These,” touching the earrings and 
clasp, “were given to my mother, when she was 
on the stage. A lot of peoplo clubbed together, 
and bought them for her. She was a great 
favorite.” 

Miss Belinda made another clutch at the 
handle of the tea-pot. 

“ Your mother!” she exclaimed, faintly. “ On 
the—did you say on the—” 

“Stage,” answered Octavia. “San Francisco. 
Father married her there. She was awfully 
pretty. I don’t remember her. She died when 
I was born. She was only nineteen.” 

The utter calmness, and freedom from embar¬ 
rassment, with which these announcements were 
made, almost shook Miss Belinda’s faith in her 
own identity. Strange to say, until this moment, 
she had scarcely given a thought to her brother’s 
wife, and to find herself sitting in her own gen¬ 
teel little parlor, behind her own tea-service, 
with her hand upon her own tea-pot, hearing that 
this wife had been a young person who had been 


“a great favorite” upon the stage, in a region 
peopled, as Bhe had been led to suppose, by 
gold-diggers and escaped convicts, was almost 
too much for her to support herself under. But 
she did support herself bravely, when she had 
time to rally. 

“ Help yourself to some fowl, my dear,” she 
said, hospitably, even though very faintly indeed, 
“ and take a muffin.” 

Octavia did so, her rather over-splendid hands 
flashing in the light, as she moved them. 

“ American girls always have more things than 
English girls,” she observed, with admirable 
coolness. “ They dress more. 1 have been told 
so by girls who have been in Europe. And I 
have more things than piost American girls. 
Father had more money than most people, that 
was one reason, and he spoiled me, I suppose. 
He had no one else to give things to, and he said 
I should have everything 1 took a fancy to. He 
often laughed at me for buying things, but he 
never said I shouldn’t buy them.” 

“ lie was always generous,” sighed Miss 
Belinda. “ Poor, dear Martin !” 

Octavia scarcely entered into the spirit of this 
mournful sympathy. She was fond of her 
father, but her recollections of him were not 
pathetic or sentimental. 

“ He took me with him wherever he went,” 
she pro&cded. “ And we had a teacher from the 
States, who travelled with us, sometimes. He 
never sent mo away from him. I wouldn’t have 
gone, if he had wanted to send me—and ho 
didn’t want to.” With a satisfied little laugh. 


CHAPTER III. 

Miss Belinda sat, looking at her niece, with a 
sense of being nt once stunned and fascinated. 
To see a creature so young, so pretty, so luxuri¬ 
ously splendid, and nt the same time so simply 
and completely at ease with herself and her 
surroundings, was a revelation quite beyond her 
comprehension. The best bred and nicest girls 
Stowbridge could produce, were apt to look a 
trifle conscious and timid, when they found 
themselves attired in the white muslin and floral 
decorations ; but this slender creature sat in her 
gorgeous attire, her train flowing over the modest 
carpet, her rings flashing, her ear-pendants 
twinkling, apparently entirely oblivious of, or 
indifferent to, the fact that all her belongings were 
sufficiently out of place to be Btartling beyond 
j measure. 

j Her chief characteristic, however, seemed to 
| be her excessive frankness. She did not hesitate 
j at all to make the most remarkable statements 
\ concerning her own and her father's past earecr. 
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She made them, too, as if there was nothing 
unusual about them. Twice, in her childhood, a 
luckless speculation had left her father penniless; 
and once he had taken her to a Californian gold- 
diggers’ camp, where she had been the only 
female member of the somewhat reckless com¬ 
munity. 

“ But they were pretty good-natured, and made 
a pet of me,” she said. “ And we did not stay 
very long. Father had a stroke of luck, and we 
went away. I was sorry when we had to go, and 
so were the men. They made me a present of 
a set of jewelry made out of the gold they had 
got themselves. There is a breastpin like a 
breastplate, and a necklace like a dog collar; the 
bracelets tire my arms, and the earrings pull my 
ears; but I wear them sometimes—gold girdle 
and all.” 

“Did I,” inquired Miss Belinda, timidly, 
“did I understand you to say, my dear, that 
your fhther’s business was in some way connected 
with silver-mining ?” 

“ It is silver-mining,” was the response. “ He 
owns some mines, you know—” 

“ Owns!” said Miss Belinda, much fluttered. 
“Owns some silver mines? He must be a very 
rich man—a very rich man I I declare, it quite 
takes my breath away.” 

“Oh I he is rich,” said Octavia. “Awfully 
rich—sometimes. And then again he isn’t. 
Shares go up, you know, and then they go down. 
And you don’t seem to have anything; but 
father generally comes out right, because he is 
lucky and knows how to manage.” 

“ But—but how uncertain!” gasped Miss 
Belinda. “I should be perfectly miserable. 
Poor, dear Mar—” 

“Oh! no you wouldn’t,” said Octavia. 
“ You’d get used to it, and wouldn’t mind much 
—particularly if you were lucky as father is. 
There is everything in being lucky and knowing 
how to manage. When we first went to Bloody 
Gulch—” 

“ My dear 1” cried Miss Belinda, aghast. “ I 
—I beg of you—” 

Octavia stopped short. She gazed at Miss 
Belinda, in bewilderment, as she had done 
several times before. 

“Is anything the matter?” she inquired, 
placidly. 

“ My dear love,” explained Miss Belinda, 
innocently, determined at least to do her duty, 
“ it is not customary in—in Stowbridge—in fact, 
I think I may say in England—to use such— 
such exceedingly—I don’t want to wound your 
feelings, my dear—but such exceedingly strong 
expressions. I refer, my dear, to the ono which 
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began with a B. It is really considered profane, 
as well as drehdful beyond measure.” 

“The one which began with a B,” repeated 
Octavia, still staring at her. “ That is the name 
of a place; but I didn’t name it, you know. It 
was called that in the first place, because a party 
of men were surprised and murdered there, 
while they were asleep in their camp at night. 
It isn’t a very nice name, of course; but I’m not 
responsible for it; and besides, now the place is 
growing, they are going to call it Athens or 
Magnolia Vale. They tried L’Argentville for a 
while; but people would call it Lodginville, and 
nobody liked it.” 

“I trust you never lived there,” said Miss 
Belinda. “ 1 beg your pardon for being so 
horrified, but I really could not refrain from 
starting, when you spoke; and I cannot help 
hoping you never lived there.” 

“I live there now, when I am at home,” 
Octavia replied. “The mines are'there, and 
father has built a house, and had the furniture 
brought on from New York.” 

Miss Belinda tried not to shudder, but almost 
failed. 

“Won’t yon take another muffin, my love?” 
she said, with a sigh. “Do take another 
muffin.” 

“ No, thank you,” answered Octavia, and it 
must be confessed that she looked a little bored, 
os she leaned back in her chair, and glanced 
down at the train of her dress. It seemed to 
her that her simplest statement or remark 
created a sensation. 

Having at last risen from the tea-table, she 
wandered to the window, and stood there, looking 
out at Miss Belinda’s flower gnrden. It was 
quite a pretty flower gnrden, and a good- 
sized one, considering the dimensions of the 
house. There was an oval grass plot, divers 
gravel paths, heart and diamond-shaped beds, 
aglow with brilliant annuals, a great many rose 
bushes, several laburnums and lilacs, and a 
trim hedge of holly surrounding it. 

“I think I should like to go out, and walk 
round there,” remarked Octavia, smothering a 
little yawn behind her hand. “.Suppose we 
go—if you don’t care.” 

t “ Certainly, my dear,” assented Miss Belinda. 
“ But perhaps—” with a delicately dubious 
glance at her attire. “You would like to make 
some little alteration in your dress—to put 
something a little—dark over it.” 

Octavia glanced down also. 

“Oh, no!” she replied, “it will do well 
enough. I will throw a scarf over my head 
though. ' Not because I need it,” unblushingly, 
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“ bat because I hare & lace one that is very j 
becoming.” \ 

She went up to her room for the article in i 
question, and in three minutes was down again. j 
When she first oaught sight of her, Miss Belinda ! 
found herself obliged to clear her throat quite l < 
suddenly. What Stowbridge would think of < 
seeing such a toilette in her front garden, upon j 
an ordinary occasion, she could not imagine. j 
The scarf truly was becoming. It was a long \ 
affair of rich white lace, and was thrown over \ 
the girl*8 head, wound round her throat, and the j 
ends tossed over her shoulders, with the most 
picturesque air of carelessness in the world. 

“ You look quite like a bride, my dear Octavia,” 
said Miss Belinda. “We are scarcely used to 
such things in Stowbridge.” 

But Octavia only laughed a little. 

“ I am going to get some pink roses, and fasten ; 
the ends with them, when we get into the 
garden,” she said. 

She stopped for this purpose at the first rose 
bush they reached. She gathered half a dozen 
slender-stemmed, heavy-headed buds, and having 
fastened the lace with some, was carelessly 
placing the rest at her waist, when Miss Belinda 
started violently. 

CHAPTER IV. 

“Oh, dear!” she exclaimed, nervously, 

“ there is Lady Theobald.” 

Lady Theobald having been making calls of 
state, was returning home rather later than 
usual, when in driving up High street, her eye 
fell upon Miss Bassett’s garden. She put up her 
eyeglasses, and gazed through them, severely; 
then she issued a mandate to her coachman. 

“ Dobson,” she said, “ drive more slowly.” 

She could not believe the evidence of her own 
eyeglasses. In Miss Bassett’s garden she saw a 
tall girl, “dressed,” as she put it, “like an 
actress,” her delicate dress trailing upon the : 
grass, a white lace scarf about her head and 
shoulders, roses in that scarf, roses at her waist. 

“Good heavens!” she exclaimed, “is Belinda j 
Bassett giving a party, without so much as \ 
mentioning it to me ?” j 

Then she issued another mandate. j 

“Dobson,” she said, “drive faster, and drive 
me to Miss Bassett’s.” j 

Miss Belinda came out to the gate to meet her, \ 
quaking inwardly. Octavia simply turned < 
slightly where she stood, and looked at her 
ladyship, without any pretence of ooncealing her 
curiosity. j 

Lady Theobald bent forward in her landau. j 


> t 

“ Belinda,” she said, “ how do you do? I did 
not know you intended to introduce garden- 
parties into Stowbridge.” 

“ Dear Lady Theobald—” began Miss Belinda. 

“ Who is that young person ?” demanded her 
ladyship. 

“She is poor, dear Martin’s daughter,” 
answered Miss Belinda. “She arrived to-day 
—from Nevada, where—where it appears Martin 
has been very fortunate, and owns a great many 
silver-mines—” 

“A ‘great many’ silver mines I” cried Lady 
Theobald. “ Are you mad, Belinda Bassett ? I 
am ashamed of you. At your time of life, too !” 

Miss Belinda almost shed tears. 

“She said ‘some silver-mines’ lorn sure,” she 
faltered; “ for I remember how astonished and 
bewildered I was. The fact is that she is such a 
very singular girl, and has told me so many 
wonderful things, in the strangest cool way, that 
I am quite uncertain of myself. Murderers, 
and gold-diggers, and silver-mines, and camps, 
full of men without women making presents of 
gold girdles and dog-collars, and earrings that 
drag your ears down. It is enough to upset 
any one.” 

“ I should think so,” responded her ladyship. 
“ Open the carriage door, Belinda, and let me 
get out.” 

She felt that this matter must be inquired into 
at once, and not allowed to go too fiir. She had 
ruled Stowbridge too long to allow such innova¬ 
tions to remain uninvestigated. She would not 
be likely to be “ upset,” at least, gjhe descended 
from her landau, with her most rigorous air. Her 
8tout, rich, black moire antique gown rustled 
severely, the yellow ostrich feather in her bonnet 
waved majestically. (Being a brunette, and 
Lady Theobald, she wore yellow.) As Bhe 
tramped up the gravel walk, she held up her 
dress with both hands, as an example to vulgar 
and reckless young people who wore trains and 
left them to take care of themselves. 

Octavia was arranging afresh the bunch of 
long-stemmed, swaying buds at her waist, and 
she was giving all her attention to her task when 
her visitor first addressed her. 

“ How do you do ?” remarked her ladyship, in 
a fine, deep voice. * 

Miss Belinda followed her meekly. 

“ Octavia,” she explained, “ this is Lady Theo¬ 
bald, whom you will be very glad to know. She 
knew your father.” 

“Yes,” returned my lady, “years ago. lie 
has had time to improve since then. How do 
you do?” 

Octavia’s Hmpid eyes rested serenely upon her. 
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“ How do you do?” she said, rather indiffer¬ 
ently. 

“ You are from Nevada?” said Lady Theobald. 

“Yes.” 

“ It is not long since you left there ?” 

Octavia smiled faintly. 

“ Do I look like that?” she inquired. 

“ Like what?” said my lady. 

*■ 1 As if I had not long lived in a civilized place. 
I dare say I do, because it is true that I haven’t.” 

“You don’t look like an English girl,” re¬ 
marked her ladyship. 

Octavia smiled again. She looked at the yel- 
lpw feather and stout moire antique dress, but 
quite as if by accident, and without any menial 
deduction, then she glanced at the rosebuds in 
her hand. 

“ I suppose I ought to be sorry for that,” she 
observed. “ I dare say I shall be in time—when 
I have been longer away from Nevada.” 

“ I must confess,” admitted her ladyship, and 
evidently without the least regret or embarrass¬ 
ment, “ I must confess that I don’t know where 
Nevada is.” 

“ It isn’t in Europe,” replied Octavia, with a 
soft, light laugh. “ You know that, don’t you ?” 

The words themselves sounded to Lady Theo¬ 
bald like the most outrageous impudence, bat 
when she looked at the pretty, love-lock shaded 
face, she Was staggered. The look it wore was 
such a very innocent and undisturbed one. At 
the moment the only solution to be reached 
seemed to be that this was the style of young 
people in Nevada, and that it was ignorance and 
not insolence she had to do battle with—which, 
indeed, was partially true. 

“ I have not had any occasion to inquire where 
it is, situated so fer,” she responded, firmly. “ It 
is not so necessary for English people to know 
Amerioa as it is for Americans to know England.” 

“Isn’t it?” said Octavia, without any great 
show of interest. “ Why not ?” 

“ For-—for a great many reasons it would be 
fatiguing to explain,” courageously. “How is 
your father ?” 

“ He is very sea-siok now,” was the smiling 
answer, “ deadly sea-sick. He has just been out 
twenty-four hoars.” 

“ Out ? What does that mean ?” 

“Out on the Atlantic, lie was called baok 
suddenly, and obliged to leave me. That is why 
I came here alone.” 

“ Pray do come into the parlor and sit down, 
dear Lady Theobald,” ventured Miss Belinda. 
“Octavia—” 

“ Don’t you think it is nicer out here?” said 
Octavia. 


“My dear,” answered Miss Belinda. “Lady 
Theobald—.” She was really quite shocked. 

“Ahl” interposed Octavia. “I only thought 
it was cooler.” 

She preceded them without seeming to be at 
all conscious that she was taking the lead. 

“You had better pick up your dress, Miss 
OctAvia,” said Lady Theobald, rather acidly. 

The girl glanced over her shoulder at the length 
of train sweeping the path, but she made no 
movement towards picking it up. 

“ It is too much trouble, and one has to duck 
down so,” she said. “ It is bad enough to have 
to keep doing it when one is on the street. Be¬ 
sides they would never wear out if one took too 
much care of them.” 

When they went into the parlor and sat down, 
Lady Theobald made excellent use of her time, 
and managed to hear again all that had tried and 
bewildered Miss Belinda. She had no hesitation 
in asking questions boldly ; she considered it her 
privilege to do so; she had catechised Stowbridge 
for forty years, and meant to maintain her rights 
until Time played her the knave’s trick of dis¬ 
abling her. 

In half an hour she had heard about the 
silver-mines, the gold-diggers, and L’Argentville, 
she knew that Martin Bassett was a millionaire, 
if the news he had beard had not left him 
penniless, that he would return to England, and 
visit Stowbridge, as soon as his affairs were 
settled. The precarious condition of bis finances 
did not seem to cause Octavia much concern. 
She had asked no questions when he went away, 
and seemed quite at ease regarding the future. 

“People will always lend him money, and 
then he is lucky with it,” she said. 

She bore the catechizing very well. Her replies 
were frequently rather trying to her interlocutor, 
but she never seemed troubled or ashamed of 
anything she had to say; and she wore, from 
first to last, that inscrutably innocent and 
indifferent little air. 

She did not even show confusion when Lady 
Theobald, on going away, made her farewell 
comment: 

“You are a very fortunate girl to own such 
jewels,” she said, glancing critically at the 
diamonds in her ears; “ but, if you take my ad¬ 
vice, my dear, you will put them away, and save 
them until you are a married woman. It is not 
customary, on this side of the water, for young 
girls to wear such things—particularly on ord iuary 
occasions. People will think you arc odd.” 

“It is not exactly customary in America,” 
replied Octavia, with her undisturbed smile. 

“ There are not many girls who have such things. 
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Perhaps they would wear them, if they had 
them. - I don’t care a very great deal about them, 
but I mean to»wear them.” 

Lady Theobald went away in a dudgeon. 

“You will hare to exercise your authority, 
Belinda, and make her put them away,” she said 
to Miss Bassett. “It is absurd—besides being 
atrocious.” 

“ Make her!” faltered Miss Bassett* 

“ Yes, * make her’—though I see you will have 
your hands full. I never heard such romancing 
stories in my life. It is just what one might 
expect from your brother Martin.” 

When Miss Bassett returned, Octavia was 
standing before the window, watching the carriage 
drive away, and playing absently with one of 
her earrings as she did so. 

“What an old fright she is!” was her first 
guileless remark. 

Miss Belinda quite bridled. 

“My dear,” she said, with dignity, “no one 
in Stowbridge would think of applying ,such a 
phrase to Lady Theobald.” 

Octavia turned round, and looked at her. 

“But don’t you think she is one?” she 
exclaimed. “ Perhaps I oughtn’t to have said 
it; but you know we haven’t anything as bad as 
that, even out in Nevada—really I” 

“My dear,” said Miss Belinda, “different 
countries contain different people, and in Stow¬ 
bridge we have our standards,” her best cap 
trembling a little with her repressed excitement. 

But Octavia did not appear overwhelmed by 
the existence of the standards in question. She 
turned to the window again. 

“ Well, any way,” Blie said, “ I think it was 
pretty cool in her to order me to take off my 
diamonds, and save them until I was married. 
How does she know whether I mean to be 
married or not? I don’t know that I care 
about it.” 

CHAPTER V. 

Ik this manner Stowbridge received the shock 
which shook it to its foundations, and it was a 
shock from which it did not recover for some 
time. Before ten o’clock, the next morning, 
everybody knew of the arrival of Martin 
Bassett’s daughter. 

The very boarding-school, (Miss Piper’s Select 
Seminary for young ladies, “combining the com¬ 
forts of a home,” as the circular said, “ with all 
the advantages of genteel education,”) was on 
fire with it, highly colored versions of the stories 
told being circulated from the “first class” 
downward, even taking the forni of an Indian 


j » 

< Princess, tattooed blue, and with difficulty re- 
J strained from indulging in war-whoops, which 

< last feature so alarmed little Miss Bigbee, aged 
J seven, that Bhe retired in fear and trembling, and 
| shed tears under the bedclothes, her terror and 
jj anguish being much added to by the stirring 

recitals of scalping stories by pretty Miss Phipps, 

S of the first class—a young person who possessed 
$ a vivid imagination, and delighted in romances 
* of a tragic turn. 

“ I have not the slightest doubt,” said Miss 
Phipps, “ that when she is at home she lives in a 
J wampum.” 

; “What is a wampum?” inquired one of her 
j admiring audience. 

| “ A tent,” replied Miss Phipps, with some im- 

j patience. “ 1 should think any goose would 
\ know that. It is a kind of tent hung with scalps 
| and—and—moccassins, and—lariats—and things 
j of that sort.” 

j “I don’t believe that is the right name for it,” 
put in Miss Smith, who was a pert member of the 
J third class. 

| “Ah!” commented Miss Phipps, “that was 

\ Miss Smith who spoke, of course. We may 
\ always expect information >from Miss Smith. I 
\ trust that I may be allowed to say that I think I 
| have a brother—” 

| “ He doesn’t know much about it, if he calls a 

wigwam a wampum,” interposed Miss Smith, 
with still greater pertness. “ I have a brother 
\ who knows better than that, if I am only in the 

(third class.” 

For a moment Miss Phipps appeared to be 
meditating. Perhaps she was a trifle discomfited, 

J but she recovered herself after a brief pause, and 
j returned to the charge. 

) “ Well,” she remarked, “ perhaps itis wigwam. 

i Who cares if it is ? And at any rate, whatever 

I it is, I haven’t the slightest doubt that she lives 
in one.” 

This comparatively tame version was, however, 
entirely discarded when the diamonds and silver 
mines began to figure more largely in the reports. 

> Certainly pretty, over-dressed, jewel-bedecked 
| Octavia gave Stowbridge abundant cause for 
| excitement. 

j After leaving her, Lady Theobald drove home 
| to Oldclough Hall, rather out of humor. She had 
\ been rather out of humor for some time, having 
< never quite recovered from her anger at the dar- 
\ ing of that cheerftil builder of mills, Mr. John 
Burmistone. Mr. Burmistone had been one in¬ 
novation, and Octavia Bassett was another, She 
j had not been able to manage Mr. Burmistone, 
j and she was not at all sure that she had managed 
' Octavia Bassett. 
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She entered the dining-room with an ominous 
frown on her forehead. 

At the end of the table opposite her own seat, 
was a vacant chair, and her frown deepened 
when she saw it. 

“ Where is Miss Gaston 7” she demanded of the 
servant. 

Before the man had time to reply, the door 
opened, and a girl came in hurriedly, and with a 
eomewhat frightened air. 

“ I beg pardon, grandmamma, dear/’ she said, 
going to her seat quiokly. “ I did not know you 
had come home.” 

“We have a dinner-hour,” announced her 
ladyship, “ and / do not disregard it.” 

“I am very sorry,” faltered the culprit. 

“That is enough, Lucia,” interrupted Lady 
Theobald, and Lucia dropped her eyes, and began 
to eat her soup with nervous haste. In fact, she 
was glad to escape so easily. 

She was a very pretty creature, with velvet, 
brown eyes, a velvet, soft, white skin, and a 
slight figure with a reed-like grace in its tender¬ 
ness. A great quantity of brown hair was twisted ; 
into an ugly coil on the top of her delicate little ; 
head, and she wore an ugly muslin gown of Miss j 
Chickie’a make. ! 

For some time the meal progressed in dead ! 
silence, but at length Lucia ventured to raise her 
eyes. 

* I have been walking in Stowbridge, grand¬ 
mamma,” she said, “and I met Mr. Burmistone, 
who told me that Miss Bassett has a visitor—a 
young lady from America.” 

Lady Theobald laid her knife and fork down 
deliberately. 

“ Mr. Burmistone,” she said. “ Did I under¬ 
stand you to say that you stopped on the road¬ 
side to converse with Mr. Burmistone 7” 

Lucia colored up to her delicate eyebrows find 
above them. 

“ I was trying to reach a flower growing en the 
bank,” she said, “ and he was so kind as to stop 
to get it for me. I did not knew he was near 
at first. And then he inquired how you were— 
and told me he had just heard about the young 
lady.” 

“ Naturally!” remarked her ladyship, sardoni¬ 
cally. “ It is as I anticipated it would be. We 
shall find Mr. Burmistone at our elbowB upon all 
occasions. And he will not allow himself to be 
easily driven away. He is as determined as 
persons of his class usually are.” 

“ Oh, grandmamma!” protested Lucia, with 
innocent fervor. “ I really do not think he is— 
like that at all. I could not help thinking he 
was very gentlemanly and kind. He is so much 


interested in your school, and so anxious that it 
should prosper.” 

“ May I ask,” inquired Lady Theobald, “ how 
long a time this generous expression of his senti¬ 
ments occupied ? Was this the reason of your 
forgetting the dinner hour 7” 

“We did not—” said Lucia, guiltily, “it did 
not take many minutes. I—I do not think that 
made me, late.” 

Lady Theobald dismissed this paltry excuse with 
one remark—a remark sUtde in the deep tones 
referred to once before. 

“ I should scarcely have expected,” she ob¬ 
served, “that a granddaughter of mine would 
have spent half an hour conversing on the public 
road'with the proprietor of Stowbridge Mills.” 

“Oh, grandmamma I” exclaimed Lucia, the 
teart rising in her eyes, “ it was not half an hour.” 

“ I should scarcely have expected,” replied her 
ladyship, “ that a granddaughter of mine would 
have spent five minutes conversing on the publio 
road with the proprietor of Stowbridge Mills.” 

To this assault there seemed to be no reply to 
make. Theobald had her granddaughter under 
excellent control. Under her rigorous rule, the 
girl—whose mother hAd died at her birth—had 
been brought up. At nineteen she was simple, 
sensitive, shy. She had been permitted tq have f 
no companions, and the greatest excitements of 
her life had been the Stowbridge tea-parties. Of 
the late Sir Gilbert Theobald, the less said tba 
better. He had spent very little of his married 
life at Oldclough Hall, and upon his decease hi9 
widow had found herself possessed of a substan¬ 
tial, gloomy mansion, an exalted position in 
Stowbridge society, and a small marriage settle¬ 
ment, upon which she might make all the efforts 
she chose to sustain her state. So Lucia wore her 
dresses a much longer time than any other Stow¬ 
bridge young lady ; she was obliged to mend her 
little gloves again and again; and her hats were 
retrimmed so often that^ven Stowbridge thought 
them old fashioned. But she was too simple 
and sweet-natured to be much troubled, and in¬ 
deed thought very little about the matter. She 
was only troubled when Lady Theobald scolded 
her, which was by no means infrequently. Per¬ 
haps the straits to which her ladyship was put 
at times to maintain her dignity embittered her 
somewhat. 

“ Lucia is neither a Theobald nor a Barold,” 
she had been heard to say once, and she had said * 
it with much rigor. ' 

A subject of much conversation in private cir¬ 
cles had been Luria’s future. It had been dis¬ 
cussed in whispers since her seventeenth year, 
but no one had seemed to approach any solution 
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of the difficulty. Upon the subject of her plans 
for her granddaughter, Lady Theobald had pre¬ 
served stern silenoe. Onoe, and onee only, she 
had allowed herself to be betrayed into the ex¬ 
pression of a sentiment connected with the matter. 

“ If Miss Lucia marries—” a matron of reck¬ 
less proclivities had remarked. 

Lady Theobald turned upon her,* slowly and 
majestically. 

“If Miss Gaston marries,” she repeated. 
“ Does it seem likely “that Miss Gaston will not 
marry?” 


This settled the matter finally. Lucia was to 
be married when Lady Theobald thought fit. So 
far, however, she had not thought fit—indeed 
there had been nobody for Lucia to marry—no¬ 
body whom her grandmother would have allowed 
her to marry, at least. There were very few 
young men in Stowbridge, and the very few were 
scarcely eligible according to Lady Theobald’s 
standard, and—if such a thing should be men¬ 
tioned—to Lucia’s, if she had known she had 
one, which she certainly did not. 

[no BB CONTINUED.] 


VIOLETS. 

BT GABR11 F. L. WHEELER. 


Do you remember, lore, the day 
We walked the woodland wild and sweet? 
Twae in the golden heart of May. 

We heard 'mid ferae and moeey stones 
The brooklet's shattered crystals beat; 

A bore our heads was leaf and bloom. 

And leaf and bloom beneath our feet, 

That day we gathered violets. 

Up came a shower, suddenly: 

Afar we heard its music rush 
Upon the woodland's dreamy hash, 

And, 'neath a beech’s rustling tent, 

Whose long, green boughs with whispers bent, 
And roso again, melodiously, 

We refuge took; the wood awoke. 

And Into breezy laughter broke; 

With mellow murmur, song and sigh. 

On came the rain, and sparkled by, 

1 In silver gusts; delicious balms 
Arose, and o’er ns gleefblly, 

The light leaves dapped their velvet palms. 


Ah I now I seem to see again 
The throbbing leaves, the slanting rate. 
And you with sweet, uplifted eyes, 

The pearls of rain npon your hair, 

That broke in ripples round your brow. 

Too bright for earth, too pure, too fair; 
You dwell in heavenly gardens now, 

And gat h er fadeless violets. 

I stand beside your grave to-day, 

And see along the distant hills, 

Like drifted snow the bloom of May. 

Ineflhblearoma Alls 
The quiet air; the gentle rain 
Upon the grass falls tenderly. 

Ob, love, do you remember me? 

In heaven do you remember me? 

Thus aries my sad heart, oeaseleasly, 

From out the depths of bitter pain. 

As from your grave I turn away 
Where I have planted violets. 


WHAT KATY DID. 

BT FAITH LINCOLN. 


•Katt did, oh, Katy did." 

What did Katy do, 

That yon sing about It so, 

All the summer through? 

Some one met her, in the garden. 

As the sun went down. 

Katy looked at him, severely, 

With an awful frown; 

Said “ she thought he came too often, 
Wished he’d go away; 

She would rather—rather see him— 

At some future day." 

Then his heart fell like a plummet, 

And his hopes all fled; 

Till he chanced to think tha^ somewhere, 
He had heard, or read, 


That, In qpses like the present, 

Woman’s M nay" meant “ yea." 

Then his heart grew somewhat lighter, 
And he said his say. 

Spoke, as if he was not troubled. 

By one doubt or fear. 

Spoke, as if he had not noticed 
Either frown, or sneer. 

Yee I we heard his earnest pleading; 

Heard his whispers low; 

Saw that Katy’s heart grew tender; 

And we also know, 

With her bead upon his shoulder, 

And her blushes bid, 

Katy murmured, M Yes;" then kimed him. 
Katy did—she did 1 
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BY BEBBOOA 

Thb Taneys had Hved an South Branch farm 
•ince colony times, and no Taney had ever 
cheated a man of a dollar. They lent no money, 
and they borrowed none; they never sat at any 
man’s table, or asked a guest to theirs. 

The Taney pew—a front one—rwas filled every 
Sunday, come rain or sun. Mrs. Taney, a middle- 
aged woman, with her gray hair in a tight little 
knot behind, and ,wearing the same rusty black 
gown and bonnet for a dozen,years, was always, 
like the others, present. But sometimes she was 
asleep. For this was the one hour of the whole 
week when she could sit down on a cushion, and 
fold her hands. The air was warm; the music 
soft and sweet; no wonder she slept. Sometimes 
the words that were read, stirred her soul; it 
seemed as if her childhood woke, as if the tears 
must* come to her long dry eyes. But they 
never did. By the time she had walked homo 
with her son William, the strange story of 
Bethlehem, or pf the heavenly glory to come, 
had faded into a doubtful dream, and all that 
was real was the South Branch farm, the price 
of pork, or the fall in potatoes. After church, 
dinner must be ready, (piping hot, too, on account 
of the boarder,) in half an hour; then she had 
the sheep to look after, and the poultry to feed; 
then supper; then milking. The Taneys never 
had kept any help.” Mrs. Tapey had brought 
up six children, been sole cook, sempstress, tailor, 
and dairy-maid; yet her husband, old Ben, 
always had said: “Sarah’s not a capable woman. 
No Taney blood in Asr.” 

Ben had been dead five years; but his wife 
went on, carrying a growing load, on the back 
which lacked bone. William was a harder task¬ 
master than his father had been; the very oxen 
felt the lash oftener, and their corn fell off one 
half. He sat in the kitchen now, with a book 
before him, while his mother and youngest sister, 
Letty, were cooking the supper. 

“Take that butter off of the table,” he said, 
suddenly. “ Molasses will do. What are you 
cooking meat for? It’s not necessary. Put it 
back in the cellar.** 

“ Yes, William,** replied his mother, submis¬ 
sively. “ Only I thought $e boarder—” 

“We can’t afford to feed him like a lord. 
You’ll have to exercise economy, mother. I 
ean’t be always here to look after things. How 

Vol. LXXVII.—3. 


HABDISQ DAVIS. 

i am I ever to pay for the meadow lots, if money 

< is flung about in this way?” 

\ “In wliat way, Willinm?” Mrs. Taney’s 
| scared eyes wandered over the bare kitchen, the 
! smouldering coals in a corner of the grate, the 
half starved face of her little girl. “I try to 
| save, I’m sure. What way do you mean?” 

| “ Oh, every way!” closing his book, with a 

| bang. “ There’8 a leak at every corner. Why, 

< I toil and slave, the year round. But with such 

< a lot of mouths to feed—” 

He glared at Letty, who shr&nk into the 
pantry. She did not come out during supper, 
j and her mother dared not call her. The girl 
was crying, as usual, and her tears always 
exasperated William. Poor Letty felt the horrible 
guilt of her hearty appetite sore upon her. She 
was always hungry; hungry to faintness now, 

Mrs. Taney forgot to eat her dry bread, or 
drink her milk. The meadow lots ? It was to 
buy these lots, that her husband had made their 
lives bare, and hard, and wretched, from their 
wedding-day. The good, wholesome produce of 
the farm, whioh should have fed the children, 
had gone to market, whilo they ate the refuse; 
the money, which should have educated them, 
had been put in bank to buy these lots. When 
her baby was ill, no doctor was brought, and the 
child died; the money saved went to the lots; 
the mother had begged for a head-stone for the 
child, but the money was needed for the lots. 
There was Letty, growing to be a woman, half- 
clothed and half-starved, without a sparkle of 
fun or pleasure to lighten her young life; whilo 
poorer girls dressed, and went out, and had 
company, and enjoyed, as the young should, days 
filled with comfort and happiness. Every penny 
thus saved, William laid by for “ the lots.” Yes! 
j-those twelve acres—had come to be the absolute 
Good for these people. Not a happy life, nor 
God, nor heaven. 

After supper, his mother followed him out. 

“ William,” she said, desperately, “ how many 
years will it be before you can buy the lots?” 

“ Years ? The lots!” in unfeigned amazement. 
“ I—how on earth can you understand business ?” 

It was the first time she had ever spoken in 
this way. 

*11 don’t know. But I am afraid I will not 
live to see it. It is so long—” 

(45) 
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She went back to the kitehen. The dishes J his mother was straining the last crock of milk, 
stood untouched upon the table, and little Letty j Something in his manner made her set it down, 
was seated on the steps, a basket of red peaches \ trembling. 

beside her, which the boarder had brought j “You hare bad news to tell?” she said, 
down from his room. j 11 No,” with an uneasy, Btrident laugh. “ Most 

He was a young man, a teacher in a Virginia < folks count it good. Fact is, mother, I’ve made 
country school, who had come up to these hills, up my mind to marry—” 
geologizing, in his summer vacation. “ Oh, William !” her old cheeks coloring. 

“ I brought them from the McBride farm, Mrs. J “ I made up my mind three months ago. And 
Taney,” he said. “ They are a very common kind the girl’s courted, and the wedding’s to be to- 

in the Shenandoah valley,” handing them to her. morrow. There now ! No need for you to look 
Mrs. Taney’s thin features grew warm. j in that way. I’m generally pretty close-mouthed 

“ I remember a tree just like these, at home,” about my own business ; you might know that, 
she said. “ By the old mill. My old nurse < And I didn’t choose to have the matter cackled 
used to hold me up to pull them for myself.” \ over at home. The girl’s Miss Sophy Crawford.” 

“ Your little girl tells me you came from ! His mother came towards him. He was her 
Fauquier county. It is a fine county.” j son after all, and this was the turning-point of 

“ It is the most beautiftil in the world!” said his life. She put her arms about him, and kissed 
Mrs. Taney. him. “ God bless you, my boy,” she said. 

She stopped, and went in hastily. She felt the He stood immovable as a log. 

tears choking her. She could hear Mr. Burke “ Don’t let’s have any fbss,” he said. “ You’d 

tell the child that his school was in Fauquier, \ better sit down. You’re shaking all over. Well, 
and that he had often passed her grandfather’s j that’s all. There’ll be no wedding hubbub here, 
house. It was for sale now, with a dozen acres I don’t hold to spending money in feeding a lot 
abeyt it; would sell very cheaply, no doubt, of guzzling fools. The Crawfords have a regular 
Land had depreciated since the war. “ A quiet, blow-out in the morning. But you don’t want 
comfortable little homestead, too,” he said, “ as to go, I reckon?” uneasily, 
any in the State.” “ I should like to see you married,” timidly. 

Mrs. Taney paused in her work. “ Oh, nonsense ! There’s no sickly sentiment 

11 Oh, if I could only show it to Lctty !” Bhe about me. I’ll have Sophy home by supper-time, 
said to herself. “The dear old farm! The j You’ll have to see to things here.” 
sunny porches, and tho Bourbon roses, and the He lighted his candle and turned to go. “By 
great oaks, centuries old !” She never had the way, she was here a month ago.” 
spoken of her old home to her othef children; “Yes.” Mrs. Taney remembered distinctly 
but to Lctty she had talked of it, often, when the gross-featured, black-eyed young woman, 
they were alone. Letty was like herself—the who had swaggered through the farm-house, in 
others were all Taneys. : her cheap silk and gilt jewelry. 

She came to the door. “ She came just to look at her new home, and 

“ Do you know, Mr. Burke, if there is an old —well—she rather took a fancy to the south 
negro on the place—a gardener?” chamber. You’d better fix it up for her.” 

“Uncle Tod? Oh, everybody knows the old “*My room, William?” 

man! And his stories about the Clevelands, 4 de < “Yes. It’s all the same to you. Of course 

fambly,’ as he calls them.” you can go up to Letty.” 

“We were the Clevelands. And old Tod is Letty, who had been at work inside, came out, 
really living yet?” She laughed for the first and threw her arms, sobbing, about her mother, 
time in a year. .• She knew that this had been her mother’s room 

W’hcn Letty had gone in, Mr. Burke paced up 
and down the porch. He was a manly, large- 
natured young fellow, and his heart ached with 
pity for the poor, pinched lives of this child 
and her mother. All he could do to show them 
kindness was to lend books to Letty, which she 
devoured eagerly; for she was fond of reading; j woman. I’m the head of this house. My wife 
in fact, she had obstinately persisted in staying j shall be mistress in It. She brings me a snug 
at the free-school, until she had educated herself, j bit of money, and Til not have her nor bar 
Wdliam Taney waited until the young man had \ family insulted in it.” 
gone 'jid then he went into the pantry, where \ “My son!” 


for thirty years. All Mrs. Taney’s children were 
born in it: the baby died there. 

William stopped and came back, saying, 

“Now look here! It’s just as well to speak 
plainly at once. Fll have no opposition to my 
wife from you, Letty, nor fronj—from any other 
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But he had stalked off to bed. j girl? Or meddle in her love affairs? He went 

There ^as no time, the next day, for Mrs. Taney 5 slowly back to the hills. But the blood rushed 
or Letty to even think of the coming trouble. < with a strange beat through his veins. 

They were up as usual, two or three hours before j In an hour, Letty was back, and at work, with 
day, kindling fires, milking, and cooking break- | redoubled vigor, to make up for lost time. Her 
fast for the six harvest hands. Then came wash- < mother scanned her innocent, meek face, with a 
ing, a dinner at noon, all the work of a form, in j breathless terror. 

short, which fldls on the women, in addition to j Surely there was no guilt there! She would 

which was the cleaning and preparation of the \ not doubt her; she would not ask a question, 
room, which the bride had chosen for her own. 

Mrs. Taney moved sluggishly through the latter 
part of the work. 

“What is the matter, mother?” said Letty. i this is so different from weddings in Virginia. 
Mrs. Taney laughed feebly. j Oh, Letty, if you and I could only go to the old 

“ I don’t know. I feel like a clock, that is \ house, and sleep for one night in the room which 
nearly run down.” j was mine when I was a child! I think just that 

Letty made no reply. The child had lately \ little thing would give me years of life.” 
been absent, almost indifferent, while her mother \ “There they come!” cried Letty, as the big 
talked, apparently wrapped in her own thoughts. \ Crawford carriage was seen dashing up the road. 
Could it be, the mother thought, that Letty also ! She grew very pale, and shrank back. The girl 
was forsaking her? Mrs. Taney had only had j had always been afraid of her brother William; 
one other daughter—^the baby who died. The and his wife, she suspected, would be as hard a 
other children were sons, all of whom, except ruler, and a more vulgar one. 

William, had gone to the West, and married there. But Mrs. Taney led her to the porch. 

She often had wished they would ask her to visit “You must welcome them, Letty,” she said, 
them, that she might see their ohildren. Biit The bride watched them, from the carriage 

they never did it. window, with keen, jealous eyes. Her father 

While they were hanging out the clothes, that had given her a hint, as to her future course, 
afternoon, Mrs. Taney heard a tap, three times “ You’ve made a good match, Sophy,” he said, 
repeated, on the orchard fence. Letty’s face “ Bill Taney’s got as long a purse as any man in< 
colored. She dropped the clothes and ran down the county, and the farm’s comfortable. But the 
behind the apple-treee. As she came back, her old woman an’ her da’ater’11 be a drawback, 
mother paw her thruBt a note into her pocket. They’ll try^to ride over you rough-shod, likely. 
Mre. Taney grew suddenly sick at heart. Letty Just take your stand at once. Let ’em see you’ll 
with a secret I Letty carrying on a clandestine be mistress in your own house.” 
love affair I “ Trust me for that, pappy,” said Miss Sophy. 

While Mr®. Taney Stood, doubting whether to The whole Crawford family had accompanied 
ask the ohild for her confidence, Letty hod her, to see how she would hold her ground, 
disappeared. A few moments later, the girl When poor Mrs, Taney stepped forward, 
went down the road, in her clean dress and sun- therefore, her thin face reddening, and her 
bonnet. It was but a trifle, yet it stunned the hands held out, the bride received her weloome 
jaded woman, as a sharp blow would have done, with a careless nod. 

The other farmers’ daughters kept up a perpetual, “I hope you will be happy in your new home, 
vulgar flirting and secret courtships. But Letty 
was her own one ewe-lamb, delicate and pure. 

Mr. Burke, coming over the fields, that after¬ 
noon, with his hatchet Snd bag of specimens, 
was amazed to see Letty standing on the road, 
in eager conversation with a man. “ A coarse, 
red-jawed, beery fellow,” was his angry verdict. 

The “ fellow” talked long and earnestly; then l trouble yourself, ma’am, to show the way. Come 
took Letty’s hand, and pressed it fervently. { along, all of you.” 

Burke turned his baok on them, and struck j William stopped, and looked with sudden pity 
across the hills. The girl’S mother should hear at his .mother, and then followed his wife, who 
of this at once,* he Said to himself, decidedly, went, talking loudly, up the stairs. 

Then he slackened his pace. What was it to j Mrs. Taney and Letty placed the supper on 
him? Why should he vex himself about this j the table. The bride came in, the noisiest of the 


my dear,” said the gentle lady. 

“ Oh, no doubt, ma’am I I generally hold my 
own pretty well. Come in, pappy. Come, Sue. 
I want you to - see my house, before it is dark. 
Here’s the living-room. Bill must fit that up 
into a parlor^—double-quick, too. D’ye hear, 
Mr. Taney?” laughing loudly. “You needn’t 


“I have dressed the table with flowers,” the 
mother said, “ and made a cake—a real brides- 
cake. I hope William won’t be angry. But 
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noisy party. She went hastily to the head of i brother pays men such ruinous wages to wait on 
the table, saying: “ This is my place, I believe.” j a lot of women ?” 

William gravely motioned his mother to a seat “ You have always done it,” said William, 
among the strangers. His wife bore herself as j “ Mother is not well, William.” 
though she had been mistress for years, and < “Well, manage it as you like. I can’t be 
found fault freely when the humor- seized her. < bothered with the kitchen work,” he burst out. 
The bread was dry as chaff, the ham was bitter j Letty left the room, hastily, 
with salt, she said. “That’s right, William. The truth is, you’re 

“That’s your idea of cooking, mother Taney, \ too open-handed. You can’t afford to keep a 
eh? I’ll give you a hint or two, to-morrow. We \ parcel of able-bodied women in idleness, if you 
young people have progressed, you know.” j ever mean to buy the meadow lots.” 

“ Not that 1 mean, to take the work out of their \ “ That’s a fact!” The mention of the lots 

hands,” she said to her sister, aside. “ No, no ! \ keyed his courage. 

If we feed ’em, they’ve got to earn their bread.” j When he came back, that afternoon, he found 
Letty overheard the whisper, and her scared j Sophy, resplendent in a pink-flowered muslin, 
face grew a shade paler. \ entertaining half a dozen girls in the parlor. 

“ Very nice old silver, William!” said the ; He stopped to joke and romp with them. The 
bride, directly, weighing the spoons on her finger, ! next moment the door opened, and Letty stood, 
and then reading the mark. “ ‘ Cleveland,’ eh? like a ghost, on the threshold. 

You must have that altered, please, to our initials. “ Come to mother I” she said. 

I can’t use spoons with strange names on ’em.” “ What is the matter?” 

William glanced uneasily at his mother. But “You have killed her, I think,” quietly, 

the latter did not speak. “Very well, my dear, \ The poor old woman had sunk down, on the 

it shall be as you please,” he said. floor of the cellar, and lay, as if dead. 

As the days lengthened into weeks, the bride j William trembled as he lifted her. The doctor 

found her sway becoming more absolute. It oc- S of the village happened to pass at the moment, 

curred to William, sometimes, that she might j “ No, she is not dead,” he said, after exaroin- 

share in the work. But like most farmers of his J ing her. “ Great exhaustion. It will be a long 

class, he was used to see his mother drudge, from j illness. She must have restand careftil pursing.” 
morning until night, and vaguely supposed it Letty stepped forward. “ She will have both, 
was her natural condition of life. Sophy carried j Mr. Burke, will you carry her to Mrs. Wright’s 
the keys, and dealt out the provisions. Her —across the road? She has promised to give 
ruddy, animal beauty pleased him : it was a pity, me a room.” 

he thought, to mar it with hard work. The crowd about her were so stunned at the 

Meanwhile, Mr. Burke had taken lodgings child’s action, that they did nothing to oppose it. 
with a neighboring farmer. He kept a close Mr. Burke promptly lifted the thin figure in 
scrutiny on Letty, solely for her mother’s sake, his arms, and had laid her in the bed, in Mrs. 
he told himself. She met the “beery fellow” Wright’s shaded, spare room, before William re- 
twice, and took long walks with him; she re- covered his senses. 

ceived letters from him by mail. The geologist “Don’t you see how disgraceful this looks?” 
found that this matter interested him more than Sophy cried, shaking him. “Your mother 
his fossils, even. turned out! What will folks say ?” 

One morning, Letty came into the room, when He hurried after Letty, scolding and ordering 
William stood joking with his wife, before going them back. $ut Letty did not answer him. 
to the field. They looked at her, with astonish- “Mrs. Wright will charge boarding. D’ye 
ment, for the girl was always silent and shy. hear?” 

“Brother, I want to speak to you,” she said, ; “I shall pay her,” said Letty, quietly, 
catching her breath. Mrs. Taney’s illness lasted for weeks. Wil- 

“W'ell, go on,” said Sophy, impatiently, liam’s wife smoothed the matter over to the 
“ What are you afraid of?” community, as best she could. “The Wright 

Letty spoke directly to William, ignoring her. house was quieter than hers. She was willing 
“The potatoes and apples must be picked over, to pay the boarding .to insure comfort to dear 
and the cellars are damp. Could one of the hands j Mother Taney,” etc., etc. Secretly,, she rejoiced 
do it?” | to escape the trouble of the sick woman. 


“ Good gracious! Do you want the harvesting 1 
to stop ?” cried Sophy. “ You and mother Taney 
can do it at your leisure. Do you suppose your \ 


When Mrs. Taney was able to come down to 
the porch of the eool farm-house, for the first 
time, she sent for William and his wife. The 
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doctor was there, and Mr. Burke, and Judge 
Wright, and little Letty and a man, "whom Mr. 
Burke at once recognized as ‘‘the fellow,” and 
bo turned his back on him, contemptuously. 

“ You’ve got quite a color, mother Taney,’’ 
said Sophy. “You’ll soon be ready to come j 
over. Help with the canning, eh ?” \ 

“ Mrs. Taney/’ said the doctor, gravely, 1 
“ needs a long season of rest, before her health j 
is restored. I haVe recommended a change of) 
air; a journey—” 

William fexChanged alartned glances with his 
wife. 

“ Why you mitst take us for millionaires, doc!” 
she cried. “Change of air? Journey? That 
sort of prescription sdife city, fine ladies. But \ 
farmers’ wives, who have to earn their living, j 
can’t take time for such fbl-de-rols.” 

The doctor would have answered, but Letty put j 
her hand on his arzh. There was a faint pink on \ 
her cheek, and hei* blut eye sparkled like stCel. \ 
“ Fortunately, my mother,” she said gently, \ 
“is not in such a strait. I have made arrange- j 
ments for her to take the journey. We are going, 5 
to-morrow, to Virginia. I have bought her old j 
home, and we shall live thfere. She will have a ) 
long change of air.” s 

William turned ghastly pale. j 

“Bought—? Wkat'money had you ?” j 

“ Her own share of the estate,” said Judge ; 
Wright, calmly. “ Letitia is of age. She seems \ 
to have always been under the impression that j 
she and her mother were dependent on you. \ 
She came to ask me about it, only two months i 
ago; and I, as guardian and executor, had j 
nothing more to do thait to hand her over her 
share, which was, you know, in bonds. She has \ 
chosen to invest it in Virginia land. Mr. Hipps J 
made the purchase for her,” nodding to the beery \ 
young lawyer, who nodded gravely back again, j 


Mr. Burke moved suddenly over to his side, 
with a beaming recognition. 

“ How 6o you propose to live on this farm?” 
said William. 

“ My mother will withdraw her portion of the 
estate,” said Letty. “She is entitled to a third, 
you know.” 

“Withdraw—? Thirds? Why, I’ve use for 
it! If she does that, I have done With the 
meadow lota.” 

His voice was like the bark of an enraged dog. 

“ You seem, William,” said Judge Wright, 
“ strangely to have forgotten the true position of 
your mother and sister. You have drawn the 
interest of yonr mother’s money. It must all, 
of course, be refunded. Little Letty has a clear 
head. She will manage very well. By the wAy, 
she has suggested to me that your wife should 
send over the* Cleveland silver, and all other 
household property belonging to your mother 
before marriage.” 1 

When William and his wife went out of the 
gate, he seemed to have shrunk into a smaller 
and an older man. The last words heard from 
him were “Lots. It’s all your fault 1” in a 
fierce bitterness. 

When they were all gone, Letty put her head 
down, on her mother’s lap. 

“Now, mother,” she said; ^fbr the roses, and 
the old oaks, and rest, and borne! ’ We shall find 
poor black Tod there, waiting ; and all your old 
friends—•” 

There was an uneasy cough behind them. It 
was Mr. BoTke, waiting to Bay good-bye. 

“ I shall be a neighbor, too, Miss Letty.” 

“Yes. I remember,” blnshing very much. 

He held her hand, a moment. “You—you 
are not sorry that I shall be there too?” 

But Letty only blushed more absurdly, and 
could not answer. 


BY THE FIRELIGHT. 

BY MRS. D. PIDSLEY. 


Thk flickering shadows come’and go, 
The twilight deepens fbst, , 

As sitting by niy lonely hearth, 

I muse upon the post. 

The part, with til youth's sunny dreams, 
With all life's hope# and fears, 

Sweeps like a torrent, o’er my heart, 
Amid my blinding tears; 

For faintly on my listening ear, 

Familiar footsteps fall, 

And loving voices sweet and low, 

In tender accents call. 


And kindly hands in mine are obwped. 

As in a by-gone day. 

E’er youth, and peuce, and happiness 
Passed from my life away. 

Ah, where, sad hearts, are those who once 
Hade glad the eventide, 

With joyous songs and pleasant jest, 
Around the fireside? 

Scattered afar, like fallen leaves, 

Upon life's ebbing tide, 

And none nre left, save me alone, 

Around the fireside. 
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BY JANE 0 . AUSTIN. 

One of the most interesting of cities is Stock- ; poor Christina had gone to meet Monaldeschi 
holm, the capital of Sweden. With its network ; and her other Nemesis,, women who hardly 
of bright lagoons, and channels of salt water, ; knew her name, or had heard of the homely 
and quaint old wooden bridges, connecting the ; prayer she wished to institute, struck the great 
numerous islands, upon which the city is built, J bell three times at every hour, and called through 
with the mainland, it reminds you of the Queen \ the grated window of the tower to the sleeping 
of the Adriatio, and, in fact, has often been j city below: 

called the Venice of the North. j “ Two o’clock, dear souls, and all is well I” 

It is not a place to hurry through, with The charter said “a woman” was to hold this 
guidebook in one hand, and a watch in the \ office; but as time went on, and the rules became 
other, while your mind oscillates between the j less strict, the son of one of the sextons of the 
grand masterpiece of some artist’s life and the j old church thought he might as well have the 
railway time-table. It is a place to rest, to daw- \ office aud the stipend, as to let it be given to 
die, to wait. . You will roam about the streets, \ Lisa Mulhberg, who was applying for it; and he 
or stand musing upon the bridges, or pass > succeeded in obtaining the appointment. Lisa 
through the square and beneath the statue of ; was disappointed, and Emma Linder, who was just 
Gustavus Adolphus, or pause in front of the \ giving up the position, because her sixtieth 
opera house where Gust&vus III. was assassinated j birthday was close at band, prophesied that no 
some eighty years ago. Or crossing the bridge, i good would come of it; and finally, the night 
to the Island of the Holy Ghost, you will wan- > before her abdication, went to old Jacob Verger, 
der in the public garden, and watch the “best J and after many injunctions* to secrecy, warned 
society,” which congregates there for afternoon \ him that it would be as much as his Peter's life 
parade, very muck as in London and New York \ was worth, to attempt to fill the place of bell- 
it drives to the park, or in Paris goes to the > ringer in the Queen’s Belfry, 

Bois. Or you will visit the Riddurhuset, the f “And why, good mother?” asked Jacob, 
quaintest, oddest of all legislative halls, aud ' skeptically. 

look at the great carved chair, in which the > “ Because the queen won’t let him,” retorted 

president of the Diet sits, and at the armorial S Emma. 

bearings upon the walls. Or, still further, you ; Jacob turned pale, for he had not been sexton 
will stroll through the palace, if you care for \ of the Queen’s Church, for forty years, without 
palaces. But above all, you will visit the Queen’s \ knowing very well that her effigy, in the gospel 
clock tower, attached to a crumbling, mouldy old aisle, got up o’nights, and walked up and down, 
church, built by Queen Christina in 1650, or j wringing its marble hands, and rattliDg its mar- 
thereabout. j ble robes over the stone pavement, hour after 

In this clock tower is a belfry, and in the j hour, as he had often heard with his own ears, 
belfry a bell, which is rung by means of a rope, > although never hardy enough to venture in to 
falling through the floor into a little octagonal > look. But why, even though she chose to walk 
room below ; and it is in the four sides of this f about the church, arid keep honest folk away, 
room that the clocks are set; and here it is that \ why should she wander into the belfry, or why 
the person stands to wind and clean them. But; fihould she care whether the bell was rung for 
this little, room is intended for still another j the repose of her poor soul by man, woman, or 
purpose. For in the charter of foundation of the { child, so that it was fairly rung, and was 
old church, provision is made for the salary of a ; punctual to the hour? 

woman, between twenty and sixty years of age. | Old Emma was no casuist, and did not pretend 
who is, night by night, from sunset to sunrise, to j to unravel any of those mysteries; but her own 
remain in this octagonal clock room, and as the ; conviction remained all the same; and if she 
hours come round, to sound three strokes upon j had experience, she was too wise a woman to 
the great bell in honor of the Blessed Trinity, ( offer it to any man, knowing full well the custom 
and say a brief prayer for the repose of Queen j of mankind, not only to trample the commodity 
Christina’s soul. Thus, for generations after 1 under foot, but to turn and rend the exhibitor 
(50) 
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So, after some vague talk, and a little mutual l 
eontempt and vexation, Emma and Jacob parted ; 
and that same night, Peter Yerger went up into the > 
belfry, at five minutes before six, and looked the | 
door inside, making sure, as he informed his 
father, with a grim smile, that neither Emma \ 
Linder, or Lisa Mulhberg should get inside, to > 
play tricks upon him, and frighten him out of j 
twenty rix-dollars per month. Old Jacob grum- \ 
bled approval, and after the door was looked, 
stood outside, listening to his boy’s heavy feet; 
climbing up the old stairs, until the door of the 
clock-room was closed with a bang, and the 
sonorous stroke of six o’clack was followed by 
three full peals of the great bell, and Peter’s 
far-away voice chanting out at the window: 

44 Six o’clock, dear souls, and all is well 1” 

Old Jacob was a pious old body, after his 
fashion, and before leaving the church, he went 
to kneel before the altar, and say a prayer fbr 
Peter’s safoty through the night; and then he 
strolled down the gospel-aisle, and stopping 
before the memorial slab of Queen Christina, j 
laid a hand upon her breast, and muttered: 

44 Lie still now, to-night, that’s a dear, good j 
woman, and I’ll say a prayer for you, myself, i 
before I sleep.” 

He might well have 8&id before he slept, for 
not one wink of sleep did poor old Jacob get 
that night. He Went home, and being a good J 
husband, told all this story to his wife, who j 
afterward told it to every body she knew; and j 
then he went to bed. The clock etruck ten, and 
the tenth stroke blended with the first stroke of 
the great bell; and although too faraway to hear > 
his Peter’s voiee, old Jacob’s heart echoed 44 All j 
is well.” Eleven o’clock, the same. Twelve j 
o’clock, and still the same. Then one o’clock 
struck. But as the monotone vibrated upon the 
midnight air, and died away, no sound followed, 
no triple peal implored the Blessed Trinity to 
have mercy upon the aoul of the guilty queen, 
no answering echo in the fhther’s heart assured 
him that all was well with his boy. 

Restless, fevered, impatient, half-angry and j 
half-alarmed, the old man tossed and tumbled j 
about for almost another hour, then rose and j 
dressed, peevishly informing his wife that he was > 
going to woke up that sleepy-headed lout, who i 
had fallen asleep in the belfry, and would lose j 
his place in the first night, if he did not look out 
for him. ■ s 

As he left the house, the dock struck two, and j 
lingering with one foot upon the step, and the \ 
other in the street, Jacob stood listening ae if j 
for a fiury foot-fall, instead of the sonorous peal \ 
of the great bronze bell of the Queen’s Belfry. \ 


But not so much as a fhiry foot-fall broke the 
solemn stillness of the night, and the sexton, 
driven by a nameless terror and impatience, sped 
through the cold, moon-lit streets toward the 
church; he reached the square, and casting one 
impatient glance up at the cold, grey tower, with 
the clock-faces glimmering in the moonlight, 
plunged into the black shadow thrown by the 
church, and groped his way toward the little 
side door of the tower. Just before he reached 
it, however, his foot caught upon something, and 
he stumbled and fell over a dark, shapeless mass, 
lying there, beneath the window, from which he 
had heard his Peter’s strong young voice, 
chanting: 

44 Six o’clock, dear souls, and all is well.” 

And this? 

It was before the days of loeifer matches, and 
old Jacob was in no mood for the slow process of 
kindling a splint of oily wood, by means of flint 
and steel, so he grappled this horror bodily, and 
dragged it to the verge of the great; black 
shadow, and ont into the moonlight. 

Yes! It was the boy, the son of his old age, 
the pride and hope and darling of his heart. It 
was Peter, or rather it was a eold, stiffening mass 
of human olay, its neck broken, its face and open 
eyes filled with the wild terror frozen there 
between that belfry window and the pavement 
below, or, who knows, possibly printed there 
before he fell through the window at all. 

The sleepy old watchman, making his rounds 
a little later, found them there, the fotlier and 
son, and roused the neighbors, and had them 
taken home. 

With the other gossips who thronged to con¬ 
dole, to help, or to exclaim, came Emma Linder, 
and when poor Peter’s body was ready for the 
j grave, and the day bad tnrned toward night, she 
j went up to the father, sitting silent and grim in 
his own corner, and said: 

44 1 told you the queen would have no man to 
cry tlm hours for her. You see?” 

Old Jaoob raised his red and angry eyes, and 
looked steadfastly into her ihee, fbr a moment, 
then replied: ' 

44 If they burned witches now, Emma Linder, 
I would go to see you blaze; but as it is, yon may 
ted your playmate in the church yonder, to make 
ready her best weapons, for she will have a man 
to deal with to-night, and a man who fours neither 
witch, not* ghost, nor devil, so long as God stands 
by him. She won’t find me as easy a prey as 
poor Peter there.” 

44 You’re not going to keep the belfry to-night, 
surely, brother!” exclaimed Emma, in genuine 
alarm. 14 For Christ’s sake, don’t think of itl 
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I'll watch myself this one night more, for my ! told again and again. But beyond this point, 
birthday is not until to-morrow; and she’s used < came nothing but shuddering exclamations, and 
to me and will not harm me.” \ cries of savage rage and terror. So he lived, and 

‘‘Used to thee!” echoed Jacob. “ Did I not ; so he died, and was la&d beside his son, in the 
say you were a witch ? But I defy you and her, < graveyard, in the shadow of the queen’s belfry, 
and so you may tell her. Come what may, I ; so that, night by night, the triple peal, beseech- 
will keep the belfry, to-night, and bury my boy, [ ing mercy on a guilty soul, swayed out across 
to-morrow.” ! their graves, and the marble queen, lying in the 

“ As God wills,” replied old Emma, half angry, j gospel-aisle, may have smiled in her sleep to 
half sorry, and so they parted. j think of them in theirs. 

In spite of wife and gossips, in spite of the < 80 Lisa Muhlberg got the post of belfry-watcher 

very minister himself, who came to reason with ; after all; and Emma Linder went with her, in 
him, Jacob Yerger kept his word, and as the < the afternoon, to teach her how to handle the 
clock showed ten minutes before six, entered the \ ropes. Before sunset, however, she scrambled 
church, went and kneeled for a moment before ; down the stairs, and out at the door, saying to 
the altar, then walking round to the gospel-aisle, Lisa, who escorted * her, and would fain have 
stood looking long and earnestly at the statuo of J followed her out: 

the dead queen, until, striking her on the cheek J “ No, no, child, stay you there, and be easy, 
with a contemptuous bock-handed blow, he mut- j She will not hurt you, or even show herself for 
tered : j a while, if you do your work steadily and well. 

“ If you killed him, come, tp-night, and see if j But she must be obeyed. So 1 wouldn’t be found 
thou canst kill me as easily. You’ll find no boy, J inside that door, at night, now that my sixtieth 
this time, I promise you. I dare you, witch J” \ birthday is come and gone, not for worlds! 

Through all the night, the watchers, beside \ She’s very particular, our good lady i 9 .” 

Peter Yerger’s bier, listened to the triple chime, i So old Emma departed, bequeathing her man- 
whicb, hour by hour, followed the stroke of the > tie to Lisa, who wore it safely and contentedly 
clock, until midnight came and past; then there < for many years, and in turn made it over to her 
was no more. Nor was man or woman bold \ own daughter. 

enough to go to investigate the silence, until seven J It was h good many years after this, more than 
o’clock the next morning, when a bold half-dozen J a hundred, and about the beginning of the 
of men, and twice as many women, proceeded to \ present century, when the next infraction of the 
the church, broke open the door of the clock- i rule took place, and again with tragical results, 
tower, and climbed the winding stair to the oc- j Ina Hartmann had the belfry then, arid 
tagonal room. { although the gossips tried to say she was too 

Here again the door was locked, and neither i young and too pretty for such an office, nobody 
shouts or raps elicited the faintest reply. Again 1 could help admiring the devotion which made 
Hans Yette, the blacksmith, was bidden to force [ her add this to her day*fcime employment of 
the door, and again he did so. At .first the ven- 1 needlework, and all -to support her bed-ridden 
turous few, who crowded in, thought the place \ mother and little sister, both of whom she kept 
empty, but presently discovered Jacob Yerger, j out of the almhouse solely by her own exertion, 
crouched in a little huddled heap, behind the j No doubt, poor child, she was very pretty; bnt 
door, his eyes staring vacantly before him, his \ was that any reason she must starve? Why 
white lips whispering incoherently. In his right J should she be forbidden to earn twenty rix- 
hand he clutched an iron bar, but the left hung \ dollars, in the month, because her eyes were 
helpless and inert at his side, ns if it had been j blue as the skies, and her skin as white as milk, 
palsied, or perhaps withered by contact with \ and her flaxen hair so long and thick, that she 
some fearful and unholy things \ could drape herself in it as in a clonk ? 

They took him Home, and he lived several j To be sure, young Count von Bergenrode was 
years after, but never recovered any measure of j always telling her that so charming a girl as she 
consciousness, or changed the horror-stricken j should never do anything but dress herself and 
expression of his face, or unclenched the hand look pretty, and that he wduld find her all the 
that had held the iron bar, or regained the us© ' sewing she could do, and pay her for it at each a 
of the other, or ceased to whisper and babble a \ rate, that she Would need nofhltig more to keep 
string of incoherent phrases and words, from J her pockets filled, if only she would let him 
which ncthing could be gathered, except indeed j come, and sit with her of an evening, While she 
the story of his smiting the dead queen’s effigy, ! did it: but Ina only laughed at this, and told 
.and defying her to resent the insult. This he < Count Victor to go and say those pretty things to 
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the Baroness Anna, since everybody knew that he 
was betrothed to her, or at least to her rix-dollars, 
and she would be marrying him pretty soon. 

Count Victor swore a little at this, but would 
not be angry enough to take himself off, as lna 
had hoped; and finally he got in the way of 
strolling past her house every evening, just as she 
set off for the chureh, and walking the mile or 
so, that lay between, with her. This arrange¬ 
ment displeased lna enough, but it displeased 
Hans Millson ten times more; for he called 
himself Inn’s bachelor, although she never yet 
had said downright that she would marry him, 
being a bit of a coquette, I am afraid, and 
knowing well enough that she had been called 
the prettiest girl in Stockholm, by plenty of 
people, gentle and simple. Hans was a silver¬ 
smith by trade, and being still a journeyman, 
could not leave his employment until the shop 
closed for tho night, at eight o’clock, and that 
was long after lna was locked up in the belfry, 
and not to be seen before sunrise next morning, 
when Hans must go to work. So the wooing 
was almost confined to Sundays and holidays, 
and tho rare occasions when lna could find some 
substitute to take her place, and spend an 
evening at the theatre or a hall. 

Count Victor, on the Other hand, had no 
occupation at aTI, except his own amusement, 
and like most other idle people, expected every¬ 
body he came near to help him find it. So 
between his persecutions and Hans Millson’s 
reproaches and jealousy, poor lna led a hard life 
of it; and once in a while, pettishly declared 
she wished she was as old and ugly as Ulrica 
Jodd, at whom the dogs in the street, howled as 
she went by. Not that Jna would actually have 
abated one iota of her charms, yon know, but 
like some other petted beauties, she was fond of 
talking in that fashion, when she was sure of 
being contradicted. 

We all know who it is that delights in finding 
work for idle hands to do. He it was, no doubt, 
who, one stormy evening in December, put it 
iuto Count Victor’s head, as he strolled home 
from a stupid visit to his betrothed, to pass by 
the Queen’s church, and stand for some moments 
gazing up at the belfry, where a twinkling light 
showed that the watcher was at her post. As he 
looked, and pictured to hirtiself the foir young 
girl, sitting forlornly amid the ropes and 
machinery of the grim clock-room, wearing 
away the lonely hours, the dock struck midnight, 
and immediately the casement swung open, and 
a clear young voice chanted: 

“Twelve o’clock, dear Bonis, and all is well. 
Heaven rest Queen Christina’s soul.” 


“ Pretty creature! And what a sweet voice!” 
muttered Count Victor, meaning lna and not 
queen Christina, and then Mephistopheles 
whispered into his ear how amusing it would be 
to creep up softly into tho belfry, and surprise 
pretty lna at her watch, and spend an hour or so 
in the teasing, half-serious, half-bantering love- 
making, he so seldom found an opportunity to 
offer her. Finding the idea eagerly and grate- 
folly received, Mephistopheles proceeded to 
suggest the means of carrying it out. A certain 
Vtindow, near the side door of the church, was 
found to be unfastened, and easily opened; the 
distance from the ground was small; the ascent 
easy. In a moment, the yonng connt, breathless, 
half-laughing, half-awed at his own audacity, 
stood in the gospel-aisle, hard by the recumbent 
Btatue of Queen Christina, that glimmered 
whitely through the black night. The chill and 
stillness of the place, the hour, and his own 
guilty conscience, wrought together to sober the 
young fellow’s mad-cap mood, and after a little 
silent pause, he half-turned toward the window, 
muttering i 

“ No, no, it’s too bod—it won’t do.” 

But Mephistopheles whispered in his ear, 
“What folly! Are you afraid? What harm 
can there be ? You don’t mean any wrong, only 
a little amusement!” And Count Victor, having 
begun by following his counsels, found it easier 
to continue so doing than to turn to the less ur* 
gent mentor, called Conscience, whom he was 
quite accustomed to disregard. 

Accordingly he groped his way down tho aisle, 
found the swinging leather door dividing it from 
the porch k and passed out. As he did so he 
could half fancy that something, or some person, 
passed out with him, brushing past in the dark¬ 
ness, and going before him, up the narrow stairs 
leading to the clock-tower. 

“ Nonsense!” exclaimed Connt Victor, aloud. 

“ Have I turned coward Of a sudden ?” 

He laid liis hand, as he spoke, upon the latch 
of the door, that divided the npper part of the 
tower from the lower, and as he did so, started 
violently backward, for his fingers had closed 
upon another hand, if band it were, for although 
he recognized the shape, the feeling was thnt of 
ice or perhaps marble. Whatever it was, it held 
the latch, and try as he might, the yonng man 
could not grasp the one vHthout the othor. He 
swept his arm around in the darkness, but felt 
nothing, unless a strange, chill quality of the air, 
and a tingling in the limb that passed through it, 
could be called something. Count Victor was 
not nsed to being contradicted, nor did he like 
the half sick terror that began to creep through . 
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his veins, as if the blood were changed to ice 
water. So, stamping his foot angrily, he ex¬ 
claimed : 

“ What is it? Out of my way, ghost, or fiend, 
or fancy of my own brain. 1 will pass, I tell 

you!” 

As he spoke, he onoe more grasped at the han¬ 
dle, and this time without opposition. Nay, more, 
it seemed to him as if the door opened of its own 
accord, and as if some gentle, irresistible force 
pushed him forward, and made him enter, 
whether he would or no. A stream of ice-cold 
air, that rushed down the etairs, made the Count 
remember the open arches of the chamber, below j 
the clock-room, and he shivered as he thought of 
the December night, sweeping unresisted through j 
that space, cutting off the solitary watcher, in \ 
the room above, from the warmth and light of 
human life below. j 

“ Why don’t the parish have those arches 
glazed?” thought he. “I shall speak about it 
to the Herr Pastor.” 

He struggled up the stairs. But the wind, 
sweeping down to meet him, seemed to gather 
weight and force in the descent, until it appeared 
more like a wail of moving ice than mere air. | 
Struggle a a he would, he could not mount against 
it, after the first few steps; but, absolutely beaten 
back, crouched down upon the stairs, panting j 
for breath, and moistening his parched mouth j 
and throat. s 

“ Most singular! It seems as if the very fiend 
himself had set out to keep me back 1” he panted. 

“ But if he*has, he is wasting his strength, for I 
will, I will, I will reach that clock-room, even if i 
Satan himself stood in the way, and so I tell \ 
him!” | 

He sprang to his feet, mid passed a hand across 
his brow, in amazement. The wind had ceased, 
and a stillness as profound as that of the cata¬ 
combs, had succeeded. Yet notentirely profound. 
There was a something. Count Victor knew not j 
what, not a noise, not a rustle of garments, and \ 
yet a something, that suggested to him the quiet i 
movement of another person near him. And \ 
now, what was it ? A gentle pressure upon his \ 
back, that made him begin to ascend the stairs ? \ 
He could not say, and yet, as mechanically and \ 
half-consciously he raised one foot after the other, j 
and heavily mounted the stairs, the feeling grew j 
upon him, that he was pushed onward from 
behind, and was fast losing control of his own j 
movements. j 

At the top of the Winding Stair, was one of a j 
series of semi-circular openings, forming the j 
heads of the arches Bttrrouading this part of the > 
belfry, and like them unglsaed, so that, by turn- j 


j ing aside a little, as one reached the top of the 
| stairs, he might step out of the opening, insuring 
| to himself a tall of some fifty feet upon the pave 
ment below. A light wooden screen had been 
placed in front of this especial opening, for the 
protection of the bq}fry-wafceher; but like most 
other appliances of this old church, this had bees 
allowed to decay and moulder without repair, 
until any childish hand oould have broken it 
down, without resistance. 

Through all the confusion, and vague terror, 
that had seized upon his mind. Count Victor re¬ 
membered this window, remembered the crumb¬ 
ling lattice, and his protest against the danger of 
the spot, on the only occasion when he had pene¬ 
trated so far into the belfry before, on pretense 
of bringing a message to Ina from one of her em¬ 
ployers. He had promised, then, that the win¬ 
dow should be properly guarded, with an iron 
grating, before the week was out; but had for¬ 
gotten, and never fulfilled the promise. He re¬ 
membered it now, however. Remembered it in 
a panic of terror, as, standing upon the landing, 
and trying • to collect together his wandering 
senses and intentions, he distinctly felt a cold, 
hard band grasp his arm, and draw him irresist¬ 
ibly across the landing, toward this open window. 
The hair rose upon his scalp; a cold sweat 
started from every pore ; his teeth rattled against 
each other; and a hoarse cry burst from his lips. 
But struggle as he mi^it, that marble grasp; that 
unseen force, was stronger than he, and step by 
step, each step as reluctant as his who mounts 
the scaffold, he staggered across the landing, 
reached the window, and felt his foot strike the 
grating, which broke at the touch with the dull, 
soft fracture of decayed wood. 

Still the other foot moved forward—moved with 
an automatic necessity of motion, perfectly fright¬ 
ful to the helpless will of the haunted man, which 
having been accustomed in all its existence to 
control the muscular powers of the body, now 
found itself controlled and coerced by them. 
The second foot struck the broken lattice, and 
thrust it bodily outward, so that the fragments 
falling to the pavement, eighty feet below, were 
heard to audibly strike it, while the foot barely 
clung to the outer ledge of the platform. And 
now the muscles pf the other foot contract, and 
gather themselves, and lift ! The foot will ad¬ 
vance, and so soon as it does so, the over-balance 
will carry him out. The falWthe pavement— 
the very look of his crushed disfigured body—all 
passed through the mind of the wretched man, 
as in a glare of sulphurous light, and up from 
his very heart tore a wild cry, hardly human in 
its sound: 
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“ Oh, God, pity me! God help me!” 

The door of the clock-chamber flew open, and 
Ina, pale and frightened, stood upon the threshold, 
holding a candle above her head. 

“ What is it? Who is there?” she cried. But 
even while she spoke, she saw the wild and dis¬ 
torted face of the young man, as clinging with 
both hands to the sides of the .window, he tot¬ 
tered upon the vorge, while the foot, that alone 
retained ha hold, pcemed slowly tearing, as it 
were r from that hold, and preparing for its 
suicidal next step. 

Springing to his side, Inn flung both arms 
around him, and dragged, him backward, 
exclaiming: 

“Oh, cruel, cruel . Queen I Must you have 
another victim, after all these years 1” 

Count Victor did not hear the words, but ho felt 
the saving act, he felt the breaking of the spell. 
The tense horror of his soul was lifted, and he 
sank at Inn’s feet* in a dead swoon. It was a 
swoon so deadly and so deep, indeed, that it was 
already gray dawn, when she could say to him: 

“ You are able to stand now, Count Victor; 
and I beg you, for the sake of my good name, 
to try to gpt away from here before it ia any 
later. You have been punished for your evil 
thought toward me; you will see, when you 
reach home, what you do not know now; and 


I forgive you from my heart; for I am sure you 
will never come near me, or speak to me again, 
lest worse should befall you. Now let me lead 
you down stairs." 

As meekly as a little child, the young noble¬ 
man obeyed, and to Ina’s great relief, reached 
the street, quite unseen by any human being. 

When he looked in,the mirror, at home, he 
saw the meaning of the young girl’s last words; 
for his golden hair had turned ty silver, in that 
one night of lerrqr and suspense, and his ruddy 
fomplexion changed to the ashen gray pf age. 

He never spoke to Ina again, but when she 
and Hans Million were married, the Herr 
Pastor presented the bride with a dowry of one 
thousand rix-dollars, V for her faithful service to 
the church." 

The church still stands, and you may, if you 
choose, go and sit in it, and dream, by the hour 
together, as I have done, of its quaint and 
terrible legends, and the sad story of the poor, 
mad queen, who built it. 

But no woman now watches in the belfry 
o’nights, no bell is struck, no word of prayer for 
the foundress said ; and it is only we, strangers 
of another age and clime, who murmur, to-night, 
in Christian charity: 

“ Heaven rest the soul of Queen Christina of 
Sweden, and forgive all her offences." 


THE HOUR OF REST 

BY t. 


Beneath tho green umbrageous trees. 
Beside the stream I pass; 

I hear the bird upon the breeze, 

The breeze among the grass. 

What Is thy song, oh, breeze ? Oh, bird ? 
Oh, sweet bird, flying to thy nest? 

“ Beat to the treaty world, 

: Bestl reatr 


Sleep soon, oh, world, thy rest fa brief I 
Sink soon, tbott weetarlag beam 1 
The stream U singing to the leaf. 

The leaf unto the stream. 

What is thy song, oh, leaf? Oh, stream? 
Oh, gray stream flowing to the west? 

* Best to the weary world, 

Rest! rest!” 


SNOW BLOSSOMS. 


B T MILTON H. MARBLE. 

No buds to herald their coming. 
No warm and beautiful raid: * 
They come—we flump AUadin 
Is here, with his magic again. 
And so, on this wintry morning, 
Although the cold winds blow; 
'We gaze at a bright new garden, 
With flow*!* all made of loom 


Beauttttl, pure, white blossoms 
Are on the trees this morft; 

They dropped fa* Bight framheav*» r 
For theta they sure, were l>orn« 

And in the golden moonlight. 

Helped by the whistling breeze, 
King CoM,' with hfa toy fingers, 

Fast huna them to the treaa-J 
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MY FIRST AND LAST RUN. 

BY JOSIAH ALLBtf’8 WIFE. 

It wus a peaceful and pleasant forenoon, and < Says I, “ There haint nothin* great and heroic 
Tirzah Ann and I wns a-washin’ dishes to the \ about it, dartin’ off like a rocket, if anybody 
sink. She had* just come m from feedin’ the j happens to come in,” says I, in a awful warm 
chickens, and she hadn’t removed her sunbonnet. \ way. “Yon wouldn’t ketch our old 4 fathers at 
And there we stood, seemingly as peaceful and j any such kind of tricks, Tirzah Ann.” 
serene as the forenoon, she a-washin’ and ij “Well,” says she; in a kind of across way, 
a-wipin’, when all of a Sudden, there came a j but meachin’, “You wouldn’t ketch them old 
knock onto the door, and lookin’ up, there \ fathers a-washin’ dishes, with sunbunnets on.” 
stood Elder Merten. And Tirzah Ann, havin’ j “ They never would prance off like race-horses, 
got into the habit of runnin’ when folks came \ if they wuz,” says I. Says I, “Great soula 
unexpected, darted away as if Elder Merten wus J keep themselves composed down, and collected 
a canabul, and she wus fleein* to save herself together ready for events; and therefore” says I, 


from the fryin’-pan and gridiron. But my brow 
wus smooth and calm as the sasser I wus a-wipin’, 
and I advanced right onto him, and says I, in 
considerable warm tone6, but composed, “ Brother 
Merten, how do you do, and how does Sister 
Merten do? I am jest as glad to see you as I 
would be, if I wus dressed up slicker; take a 
chair, and set down.” 

I wus so took up with my friendly and cordial 
feelin’s towards him, I hadn’t noticed what wus 
a-goin’ on behind me. But I see he looked sort 
o’ curious, and so I turned ’round, and I’ll be 
hanged if I wusn’t started myself. There Tirzah 
Ann stood, half bent, with a mop-pail of water 
on her arm with the mop in it, and her sunbon¬ 
net had ketched on a nail, jest as she wus 
dartin’ through the back room door, and there 
she hung. She had bent down to take up the 
mop-pail, jest as she wus. a-goin’ through the 
door, so the nail, which was about half-way down 
the door casin’ had ketclied her, and the sun- 
bonnet bein’ stout gingham, and made on honor, 
(I made it,) it held her as strong as a chain 
halter, or a martingill. 

Elder Merten bein’ a good-natured, friendly 
man by nater, and a perfect gentleman by 
trainin’, and seein’, I s’pose, that we J)oth looked 
awful agitated, he advanced and helped onhitch 
her, and she darted off like a henhawk. 

I tried to pass it off as well as I could to Elder 
Merten. I haint one to be a-makin’ light of the 
children, or see’n’ ’em made light of. (I do well 
by ’em.) And so I spoke up and asked him a 
real deep question on polytix, before he had sot 
down, or anything. I guess I got his mind offen it, 
I kep’ him down so tight to polytix and religion. 
But after he went away, and Tirzah Ann came 
back into the room, I gave her a real talkin’ to. 

(56) 


| with deep emphasis, “therefore, they don’t get 
l hung by their bunnet-*trings, and eteetery—” 

“ Wall,” says she, lookin’ awful morbid, “ I 
\ feel mean enough about it now, without any more 
| bein’ said. I’d sell myself this minute,” says 
j she, gloomy, “ for £ a cent.” 

| “You are probably worth more than that,” 
| says I, mildly. “ But remember, Tirzah Ann,’* 

\ says I, wavin’ my right hand on as eloquent a 
\ wave as I ever waved in my life, “ remember 
: what I told you. That great minds are always 
j collected together, and composed down, ready 
| for events. Great souls a-ponderin’ on the great 
c and solemn conundrums of the universe, and 
j filled with the divine awe and rapture them lofty 
| conundrums roust up inside of ’em, don’t dart 

ioff like torpedoes, and run, and act, if a feller 
bein’ approaches nigh to ’em.” 

Josiah had come in, while I wus aroratin’ in 
J this eloquent and impressive manner; for nothing 
\ makes a human bein’ more eloquent than to 
< lecture somebody else, for sumthin’ or mther. 

< And now, in this unpropitious and unbecomin’ 
way of hisen’, he broke right out, and interrupted 
j of me, and says he: 

| “Tell Tirzah Ann, Samantha, how you run 
> the first time I ever seen you, and how I ketched 
! you at4t; ^and how cheap you felt.” 

| Tmely Josiah Allen is hard to nater, truely he 
l speaks when he ortn’t to speak, and don’t speak 
j when he ort. He might have known, if he had 
• had one element of a oriter in him, or even J a 
\ element, how his speokin’ wus jest a spilin’ 

\ mine. Tirzah Ann, who had sot kinder crum- 
\ pled down, and looked, dretfnl deprested and 
; meachin’ a-settin’ under my eloquence, began 
J to straighten herself up, and look triumphant at 
i me, and says she: 
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“ Oh! then you have run yourself, mother. I 
wouldn't have believed it of you 1 " , 

“Wall, you would have believed it, if you 
had seen her; she run like a whitehead.” , 

“Oh, tell me all about it, mother,” says 
Tirtah Ana, ia a chirk tone. “Did you run 
—teU me?” 

I give a stem, rebukin’ look onto Josiah AUen, 
aad then says I to her, in as impressive a way 
as I could under the depreetin’ circumstances. 

“ There are different kinds of run#, Tirzah 
Ann.” i . 

But my eloquent footin '3 had all seemed to 
leave me, and I didn’t,(try tp ;wave my right 
hand ia a single wave; as I repeated these words, 
which seemed to be all I oould think on, a*the 
time: 

“Yes, there are fur different kinds of runs.” 
My tone wus awful cold. Josiah see that my 
feelin’s wus hurt, and says he, “Tell her all 
about it, Samantha, tell her how awful good you 
looked to me, and how I fell in love with you 
right there on the spot, when you wus a-runnin’.” 

Says I, in a rebukin’' way; but considerable 
softer axent, (probable frota ^ to j as soft agin as 
they wm): 1 

“ Don’t be a fool, Josiah,” and I added, in a 
still more reasonable tone, “Not if you oan 
help it.” ■ - -1 - 

But he kep right on, and says he: 

“Wall, I did, and you know I did. When I 
see yon run, and back up against them buttery 
shelves, hi such a 'graffdj noble way, I say to 
myself, right there on the spot, ‘That is the 
only woman in the world for* me, that woman 
shall be my bride, if the efforts of a human 
widower oan win her.’ ” • 

Agin says I, “ Don’t be a fool, Josiah.” But 
my axents, I could tell by bearin’ myself speak, 
wus softer; pretty nigh as sell agin as they 
wus, and mettercm—frtr mellerer. # . 

And Josiah bein’ called chit that very minute 
to tend to the fanran’ mail, llit. Peedickfi’es hired 
man wanted to run some white beans through 
Josiah’a, Josiah’s bein’ in better order than hisen, 
and finer set. I . - . , 

And Tirzah Ann beset me so to tell bet all 
about it, that finally I up and told her< : For, 
thiakses I to myself Josiah has spike my,speech 
so, that things oouldh't look much darker for me 
than they did then, and I might as well' up and 
tell her, so I up and teld. i But I impressed this 
&ct onto 'her, in a dretfui impresmve way, that 
it was my first and last run, aad a run that 
wouldn't be undertook by me agin, with my 
present experience, (and lameness,) not for no 
money. 


j The way ont wus: my aunt Marier—not my 
| own aunt, but on my uncle’s side, uncle Joshua 

< Bumpus’es wife—wus a-goin’ to the Ohio, on a 
| visit—her sister wus took down with rheumatiz, 
| inflammatory, the worst kind, and sent for her, 
s thinken’ she wuzn’t goin’ to, stand it, she wus 
\ took down so awful voynlent with it. And she 
! beset me, aunt Maripr did, to go and keep^house 
j for her while was gone. They wus forehanded 
i folks, and kep a girl. But she mistrusted the 
\ girl was a little light-fingered, (though she wus 

< splendid every other way.) And knowin’ my 
5 principles wus like brass for soundness, she 

< beset me, and I consented. 

i I didn’t have to werk no more’n I was a mind 
i to. I fixed up for myself, and knit, the first 
\ two weeks. But the third week, what should 
j that girl do hut go and take the mumps. I was 

< most out of patience with her at first; .but when 
11 come to think it over, (I wus a great case to 
j reason and filosifise about things, even then) I 
j thought mebby she had got sp kinder used to 
| takin’ things, and Iwatohed^her so oncommon 

close, that she got mad, and thought if she 
couldn’t take nothin’ else, she would take the 
mumps, so she took ’em—went down into the 
village, and took ’em of Levi More, the black- 
; smith. He was willin’ she should have ’em, he 
; wasn’t savin’ of em, and had plenty of ’em left 
j: —he had ’em on both sides, looked like a musk¬ 
rat. But I done- well by her, put her to bed, 
give her more’p a quart of herb tea, and sweat 
her, and done everything else 1 could for her 
comfort. Walh the very next day after I put 
Sarah Ann Shelmadine to bed, was the day of 
my first and last run. 

It wus the hottest day it does seem to me that 
I ever experienced, and lived through. The heat 
wus truly tegus. And I had a awful time out, 
for of course the house-work had all fell onto me, 
besides sweatin’ her, and doin’ everything else I 
could for her comfort. Wall, I had got my TOrk 
all done up slick, and got Sarah all sweat, and 
then ihinkees l, all of a sudden, I will have some 
green peas for dinner, so I put my sunbunnet on, 
and went out to pick ’em. I picked a six-quart 
paa full* hut, oh, how the prqsperation and sweat 
did run down my face.. And I did not know but 
melt I should. And as X sot down in the kitchen 
to shell ’em, it seemed tq me that I grew more 
and mqre torrid in my zone, and the presperation 
And the sweat seemed to roll down my face in 
preoipitous torrents. And knowin’ that I wus 
a female, and the only one present, and 
nobody in the :house but another female, 
and she .upstairs, down with the mumps, 
i I thought to myself, nobody, unless it wus a per* 
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feet slanderer and fault-finder, could find fault 
with my morals and demeanior if I should take 
off my shoes and stockin’s, and try to keep my¬ 
self from meltin’ down into a fluid state, and be 
carried home to my mother in a ten-quart pail. 

(I wus not then so hefty by the steelyards—100 
and 25 pounds wus my weight, to a notch.) 

Wall, as I wus a-sayin’, I up and took ’em off, 

I had on one of Sarah Shelmadine’s old dresses 
to mop in, and though she wus my size as to 
waist and sleeves, in height she jest came up to 
my arm-pit, so my feet showed to as good advan¬ 
tage as if they wus heroic size, sculped on a 
monument. 

But I didn’t care, knowin’ there wus only 
females present (and one of them upstairs, down j 
with the mumps). So I sot collected together) 
and considerable chirk, holdin’ my six-quart i 
pail full of peas on my lap, and shellin’ of’em, j 
and singin’ a him about “ how peaceful and calm \ 
wus my frame.” j 

When all of a sudden there came a knock on \ 
the side of the door right in front of me—it stood \ 
wide open—and as I looked up there stood a man 
with a mournin’ weed onto his hat, lookin’ right j 
in onto me, not three feet from me, and lookin’ 
right at me. S 

I shrieked one shriek, and bounded one bound. \ 
And, oh, what a scene of wild confusion ensued 
and follered on. I glared wildly and inchoheri- 
ently at him. My six-quart pan fell onto the 
floor with a loud report: the peas scattered and 
chased each other madly over the floor; the pods 
rattled together like artileries. I glared wildly 
down at my various feet (it seemed as If I had 
thirteen or fourteen of ’em, larger and barer than 
any feet ever wus before or sense). And mildly 
I endeavored to collect my different fret together 
and seek for a place of concealment for them and 
for me. The nearest door behind me wus the 
buttery door. It wus a small buttery—only jest 
large enough to hold dishes, and wus exactly op¬ 
posite the outside door, where the man stood 
with a mournin’ weed onto his hat. But I wildly 
backed into it, and tried to shut the door, and 
couldn’t, and then I remembered that it had got 
stuck and wouldn’t shet, and aunt Marier had 
urged uncle Joshua to fix R, but vainly. So 
there I stood, backed up aginst the wall directly 
opposite to the man m the door, and not 
six feet from him, countin’ my feet as only 
two. And he a-standin’ stun-still, a-lookin’ at j 
me seemin’ly in deep dumb-founder, and there I \ 
stood a-lookin’ at him in deep dumb-founder. It j 
wus a agitatin’ time—very. It wus a time to be j 
remembered as long as Memory sets up in her 
high-chair. But in that tryin* time) 1 thought \ 


j to myself, that I nevtr see a more meaehin’ yet 
| sort of good look onto a man’s faoe in my life 
| than there wus on hisen. Oh, what a agi- 
| tatin’ time it wus I He has told me seme in 
strict confidence, and I wouldn’t want it to go no 
further. He has told me probable one hundred 
and 50 times, countin’ in the times of courtin’,, 
when he told it to me stiddy and frequent, that 
he fell in love with me right there on the spot— 
right there on the door-step, with the brilin’ snn 
a brilin’ down on him, and the shadder of that 
mournin’ weed a-wavin* over his head. He 
looked curious—very. And I frit curious, too— 
curiouser than I ever had felt before: a great 
deal curiouser. And not havin’ no experience 
in tlfet way, I didn’t mistrust what ailed me. 
But he, havin’ had the symptoms before, knew 
jest what it wus, he knew it wus love that ailed 
him—that it wus pure affection that wus a-tack¬ 
lin’ of him. But he acted like a perfect gentle¬ 
man. I’ll say that for him, he behaved awfrtl 
genteel, if he never did before, and never does 
agin. 

He see by my acts and demeanior that I didn’t 
want to be seen; that I would rather have it go 
that he hadn’t seen me, and there wusn't nobody 
to home. So says he, xnakin’ a low bow: 

“ I called to see Joshua Bnmpus about a steer; 
but I see I came in the wrong time, I see there 
haint nobody to home.” 

“No, sir!” says I, firmly. “There haint 
nobody in the house; the folks are all away, and 
sick abed, and there haint a soul anywhere 
round here.” 

I wus agitated, and nearly by the side of 
myself, and knew not what I wus sayin’. And 
he also wus entirely by the side of himself, but 
still seemin’ to want to do the fair thing by me. 
He says, in polite axents: 

“ I see jest how it is, I see there haint nobody 
here. But when somebody gets round here, I 
wish you’d tell ’em I oome.” 

“ I will 1” says I, in firm axents. 

“Tell ’em,” says he, lookin’ at me with that 
meaehin’ but awftil admirin’ way, “Tell ’em, 
that my name is Josiah Allen, that I am a 
widower by trade, and wanted to bay a steer.” 

“I will,” sayal. 

Says he, in that same curius tone, and with 
that same curius look, “ What might I call your 
name, mum, when—when—you are—are any¬ 
where—when anybody’s to home.” 

“ Samantha Smith,” says L, and I could hear 
as I spoke, how awftil strange my voice sounded, 
almost Uke a perfect stranger to me. 

He looked at me more admirin’ or and meacb- 
in’er than he had looked, and says he, in low. 
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firm &xents, “ I shall cfome agin, when you are 
—when somebody is here.** 

He turned ’round, and went down the steps 
slowly, and as if he didn’t want to. And after 
he went down the last one, he turned round, 
seemin’ly wantin’ to make me feel as good as he 
possibly oould, and put me at my ease, and 
says he: 

“ I won’t hang round any longer, when there 
haint nobody here.” 

And, oh! what a terrible m each in’ and awftil 
admirin’ look did come over his brow, under the 
shadder of that mournin’ weed, as he slowly 
turned, and went off. 


The very next day but one, uncle Joshua’s 
folks come home. And Josiah Allen came most 
the minute they did. And I noticed, the first 
thing, that he had took off that mournin’ weed. 
Uncle Joshua noticed it, too, and bein’ intimate, 
asked him about it. And Josiah turned it off 
real handsome, he said: 

M He thought he might as well take off the 
weed, it made him feel so sort o’weedy.” 

Wall, as I said, he came, and he kept a-comin’, 
and when I went home, he came there, and kep’ 
a-comin’; and in less than a year’s time after my 
first and last run, I wrote my name Samantha 
Allen, formally Smith, 


A LEGEND. 

BT ROBB GERANIUM. 


Lxvtd a raoe of strange dream-people, 
In a oonntry by the sea; 

Far behind them lay the water, 

Yost and vague as Death may bo. 

Far before them stretched the desert, 
Foot of man had never crossed, 

For the people bad a legend: 

“ He who ventures there Is lost! 

•Lost amid the sandy mums 
And the uplands, bleak and bare. 

Nightly, monsters grim and eerie, 
Hold their woeful revels there. 

• 

"Ah, who treads within its borders, 
Takes his risk at fearful cost 

All is death within the desert— 

He who ventures there is lost P* 

Through the valleys and the uplands, 
.Of that long and dreary way, 

Passed a novice veiled and mantled, 
Soltly singing on her way. 


Softly, lightly, oh ! frill sweetly! 

All the people flocked to hear, 

All the people flocked and followed 
To her measure, falling clear. 

Left their dove-cotes and their gardens. 
Left their browsing goats and klne. 
Followed, followed, till the glories 
Of r. sunset round them shine. 

One by one, its cares forgetting, 
Loosened many a weary hand. 

And its gifts-and stores, down-dropping. 
Foil upon that barren land. 

Up a rugged steep the novice, 

Drew the people, as she trod, 

Till a shining gateway opened— 

And the singer passed to God. 

All the desert is a garden, 

And a land of fruit and wine. 

For the seeds the people scattered. 
Blossomed in that land divine. 


AN AUTUMN DAY. 

BT MATTIE MATSON. 


Wb strolled, my little love and I, 

Within the woods, one autumn day, 

When fleecy clouds sailed o'er the sky, 
And all the leaves were painted gay. 

The squirrel laying in his. store 
Of winter nuts, ran up the tree, 

Tossed his sly head a little More, 

And tipped a knowing wink at me. 

The gorgeous leaves came sighing down, 
Loosed by the never-quiet breeze. 

We paused to gather chestnuts brown, 
That dropped In showers from the trees. 


We found a blossom-bordered brook. 
Close by, a lovely moss-grown seat ; 

And sitting in that fairy nook, 

I told my love the story sweet. 

Beneath her dainty hat’s wide brim. 

The lashes drooped In coy surprise, 

She plucked a leaf (bom off a limb, 

And slowly raised to mine her eyes. 

And then—but, oh! I cannot tell 
The joy of that bright autumn day, 

When flowers bloomed and chestnuts fell. 
And all the leaves were painted gay. 
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BY MBS, ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1870, by Mbs Anm Stephens, in the Office of the librarian of 

Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 


CHAPTER I. 

A ccTtviNO sea-beach on which the sands were 
white, almost, as the foam that curled and broke 
over it. On the left a fair, rich country merging 
into a background that seemed like a fragment of 
Italy drifted across the English Channel; for the 
scene was in the Isle of Wight. 

On the right, the houses of a watering-place 
gave a look of active life to the scene that made a 
cheerful contrast to the loneliness of the beach, 

• on which a lovely child was wandering alone. 
She was a beautiful little waif, with refinement 
and rare grace in every movement and feature, 
but clad in a dress of common material, strangely 
relieved by an under-garment of fine linen, only 
visible about the plump shoulders, leaving the 
pretty arms and neck entirely uncovered. 

This strange child had broken loose from a 
thicket, where laurestinas and myrtle in bloom 
were tangled, among the more hardy growth of 
the island, almost down to the sea. 

Like a wild bird, escaping from some fowler, 
she had rushed toward the beach, her dark, hazel 
eyes full of fire, her soft hair set in commotion 
by the wind, while her baby feet sent the sand 
flying behind her in showers as she ran. 

Once upon the shore, the pretty creature halted 
almost in the water, and stood, looking eagerly 
up and down, searching for some one. 

No person was in sight; no sound reached her 
but the whisper of the waves, as they tossed 
wreaths of foam to her feet, and rolled back in 
curves of sapphire-blue—returning and retreat¬ 
ing till the very monotony had a weird effect 
upon the child. She drew back,/still looking 
up and down the shore, with the life slowly 
dying from her features, till her poor little heart 
swelled to the sobbing of the waves with answer¬ 
ing tears. 

“ Done—done—all done,” she said, in utter 
dejection. “ Mamma’s ’ittle dirl all alone. No¬ 
body here. Nossing but de big white birdie and 
*ittle Dosy. Mamma, mamma!” she cried out, 
with plaintive energy: then dropped her pretty* 
head to listen. 

There was no answer, save a stir of wind in 
the long sand grasses that seemed to sigh over 
her disappointment, and she would have burst 
( 60 ) 


into a passion of tears—for her eyes were filling 
with them—but just then, something half-buried 
in the sand drew’ her attention, and with quick 
transition of feeling, so exquisitely childlike, she 
ran forward, fell down upon her knees, and soon 
rescued a shell from the spent foam of a wave 
that was curling over it. 

Another and another she gathered up from the 
wet sand, carrying them about in the skirt of 
her dress, till, all at once, a joyful cry broke 
from her. There, among the coarse tufts of grass 
to which she had wandered, lay a shell more 
beautiful than anything the beach could afford— 
a delicate, pink-lipped thing, brown and gold- 
spotted, on the back, but so engraved and carved 
over, by the hand of some artist, that, in places, 
the tints merged together and clouded the surface. 

No wonder that the child cried out as she 
leaped upon her prize, for it wa9 a part of her own 
dreamy life—a foreign shell that had been dropped 
from her hand one day, when fother and mother 
had left her on the beach in charge of her nurse, 
who in her turn had disappeared, forgetting her 
trust, and that strange, wild-faced girl had darted 
down to the shore and had carried the little 
creature off. 

The child seized upon the shell and ran along 
the beach, smiling now, and full of swift memories. 
Yes, it was her mother, the sweet, beautiful 
mother, who had given her the shell. It had 
been brought to the shore, clenched in her own 
little hand, that she might listen to the message 
from the sea which, nurse had said, was hidden 
away in its rosy heart. 

In her fright the child had dropped it, when 
that strange being carried her away. But now 
she would listen and be quite still, while it told 
her where to find her mamma, who had come 
across the sea to that very place, and of course 
the great sea would know where the was, and 
tell her all about it. 

The child sat down upon the beach, gathering 
a little store of periwinkles and scallops up in 
her dress with one hand, while she lifted the 
foreign shell to het* ear with the other, and 
waited for it to speak. Thus the sunshine fell 
on her pretty head, bent on one side, with its 
soft masses of* brown hair flowing oarelessly on 
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bar plump* white arm, and one baby foot, that 
had crept from under the coarse skirt, and was 
strained back upon the sand, motionless, like all 
4he rest of her body. This attitude of natural 
grace and intense interest lasted a full minute, 
and a look of sweet seriousness came oyer those 
beautiful features, as she listened for the vague, 
low murmurs that have haunted the imagination 
of older persons, like a reality. 

While the little creature listened, more and 
more intently, the distant shrubbery, through 
which she had escaped to the shore, was torn 
violently apart, as if some wild animal were 
struggling in it, and a female, dark, lithe and 
agile as a panther, came tearing through. She 
saw the child, rushed forward, and flung herself 
down upon the sand, winding both arms around 
the little creature. 

The child struggled furiously in that strange 
grasp, clung to the shell, as if she feared that it 
would be wrested from her, and cried out, 
“ Mamma, mamma!” in a frenzy of distress. 

“Don’t, don’t 1” pleaded the girl, striving to 
soothe her. “ You mustn’t scream so.” 

“ Let me go—let me go!” cried the little crea¬ 
ture, breaking from her, and stamping on the sand. 
41 Dosy wants de sea to talk about mamma.” 

44 But I am your mamma, now,” pleaded the 
girL 

44 No, no, Dosy won’t have oo I” 

The girl rose up to her knees, looking anxiously 
around as if she feared observation. Seeing the 
scallop shells and periwinkles that bad fallen 
from the child’s dress, she leaned forward and 
gathered them. up. 

“See, pretty one—see al^ your nice shells. 
You shall take them home to play with.” 

“Dosy won’t, Dosy won’t 1” cried the child, 
dashing the shells from her tormentor's hands, 
while she stamped down the Bands with, her 
naked feet, in an agony of impatience. 

The girl’s eyes began to flash. She was evi¬ 
dently roused by contradiction, and restrained 
her rising anger with difficulty. But, directly 
the passion of the child changed: she threw her¬ 
self, free downward, on the sand, and began to 
sob piteously. 

Then the youfigwoman lost all signs of resent¬ 
ment. Her great, black eyes filled with pity ; her 
mouth quivered; and covering her face with both 
hands, she began to sob also. The child heard 
this sound of grief, and lifting her own tear- 
stained face from the fold of her arms, looked at 
her persecutor, curiously. Then she crept softly 
up to the strange being, and touched her. 

“ Don't ki,7 she said, in. a voice sweet with 
childish pleading. 44 Dosy’s sorry. Don’t kL” 
Vol. LXXVII.—4. 


Tho girl dropped her hands, and sat staring at 
the little creature, as if amazed by her sudden 
change; then, all at once, she reached out her 
arms, drew the pretty pleader to her bosom, and 
kissed her, with tender violence, repeating, over 
and over again: 

44 So like him—so like him. Oh, my angel, 
my pretty cherub, how could I give you up? 
How could I think of it? Come, darling, come.” 

The child allowed herself to be led away ; but 
looked back at tbg sea, over her shoulder, in 
miserable dejection, as if she were leaving some 
friend behind. In some mysterious evolution of 
the mind, she recognized the scenery, and 
connected it with something that had gone before. 

44 Papa wants his 'ttle dirl,” she sai<£ stopping 
resolutely. 

44 No, np, it is f thAt want you,” cried the girL 

44 Dosy is mamma’s own baby,” persisted the 
chijd, with tears in*her brown eyes. 

“Dosy is my baby now—my own precious 
darling baby,” pleaded the girl, with a passionate 
attempt at persuasion. 44 Dosy will go back to 
the pretty garden, where’ roses grow, and the 
nice lady will give her cherries—a whole lap full, 
this time.” 

Still the child pulled at the hand that led her, 
until the girl, quite out of patience, lifted her in 
both arms* and bore her from the sands. 

44 Don’t—don’t 1 oo hurts Dosy,” gried tho 
little creature, struggling to free herself. 

“ How can I hel’p it—how can I help it?” 
cried the girl, silencing her with kisses. 

After one or two passionate struggles, the 
helpless captive settled down in the clasp of 
those slender, snowy arms, and ceased to resist, 
though her eyes were still wet with tears, and 
her bosom heaved with sobs. 

Wading ankle-deep in the sands, tearing her 
way through the long, coarse grass, and through 
tangled thickets, the girl bore her victim, 
caressing her as she went. Carefidly avoiding 
the highway that skirted the coast* she crossed 
fields and threaded lanes, always’ seeking the 
shelter of trees, if possible, and keeping between 
hedge-rows, until she came in sight of what had 
once been a small park* now cut up into, fields 
and negjeoted lands. A sparse growih of trees 
was scattered over it, mostly along the windings 
of a carriage road, which led now only to the 
foundation walls and broken chimneys of what 
bad been a rather superior mansion. Behind 
this were the moss-eaten and shattered walls of 
a spacious garden, so overrun with weeds and 
neglected shrubbery, that it was scarcely more 
than a wilderness, full of wild bloom and 
tangled undergrowth. 
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In the same way, tall weeds, ivy and wild ( 
columbines choked up the hollows left by the old j 
house, while some thrifty fruit-trees, oaks and 
chestnuts, too young for timber, had escaped the 
ruinous axe, when the fine old trees of thej>ark 
had been cut away, and sold to meet the wants 
of a profligate who had possessed the properly 
just long euough to destroy it. 

At the lower end of the broken carriage road, 
behind two stone pillars, pierced by the rusty 
hinges of a gate, long since tom away, stood a 
small stone honse that had once been the lodge, 
but was fast approaching a state of dilapidation; 
for the slate roof had been replaced by" thatch, 
and its neglected walls were bound together and 
oovered with ivy, which beautified while it pro- 
tected them. Indeed, nature had taken the old \ 
building to itself, and made it picturesquely 
beautiful, spite of its poverty; for house-leeks 
and velvety mosses scattered their greenness over < 
the mouldy brown of the thatch, and patches of 
lichen gave a.golden tinge to the wall. 

Standing in the back door of this dwelling, 
was a woman who had hardly reached mid age 
—an untidy woman, but not ill-looking, had 
there been no attempt at finery in her loosely 
worn, slateraly dress that had been well-made 
and of fine material in its time. 

This woman stood leaning against the door¬ 
frame, with a strain of anxiety on her features, 
as she shaded her eyes with one hand, while 
she cast searching glances down a neighboring 
lane, as if expecting some one from that direction. 
All at once, a sharp exclamation broke from her, 
and a spasm of anger contracted her forehead. 

She had seen a young girl toiling wearily up 
the lane, with a child clinging to her neck, and 
dragging down her arms. 

“ Will the girl never get over this craze,’’ she 
said, turning from the sight, and entering the 
house. “ I almost hoped that the pretty imp 
had escaped her. Was ever a creature so 
demented ! There will be trouble come out of 
this; a prison, transportation, or, at the best, > 
another drag upon me—something to hold her 
back from her work.” 

The *woman entered her kitchen, and seized 
upon some household toil, angrily, as if exertion 
could work off the fever of her mind. Indeed, 
it did seem as if Bhe had great cause for 
discontent, when another, even so small a child 
as that, was added to her poverty-stricken house¬ 
hold. 

While the woman strove, with useless energy, 
to throw off her discontent, a child, scarcely 
older than the little waif who had been brought 
back so unwillingly, was amusing herself in the 


garden, with the deep maroon-red of beet leaves 
straggling through weeds shading her naked 
feet, while she was digging up a carrot bed, with 
both hands, and moulding the soil into unsightly 
| mounds that she called pies. 

J This child—a rough, picturesque creature, 
J bare-headed, and with masses of thick, short 
| hair, sunburned till one could hardly decide on 
its real tint or texture—‘lifted her great, black 
eyes, and frowned sullenly, when she saw the 
young female from the beach coming through the 
gateway, with that other little girl in her arms, 
and began tearing at the soft, curly carrot tops, 
as if she were angry with them. . 

“See,” said the girl, approaching this wild 
thing, and setting her burden down among the 
weeds, “ I’ve brought your playmate back. 
Promise me, dear, that you’ll never let her run 
away again. Promiso me, Zuma, that's a good 
girl.” 

Zuma eyed the little captive with an unfriendly 
side glance; then, seizing one of her mud pies 
between both tiny hands, dashed it to pieces on 
the ground. 

Dosy—for that was all the name the little 
stranger could give herself—saw the hatefril 
glance, and retreated from it, clinging to her 
captor’s skirts for protection. 

“ There, Zuma, come, and play in the house. 
I will not trust you out here again. Why did 
you let her go?” 

“ ’Cause I was glad,” answered the child, 
precocious both in thought and speech. “.’Cause 
I don’t want her.” 

“ Come in, you wicked thing,” exclaimed the 
elder girl, lifting the tiny rebel from the ground 
by one arm, and shaking her till the wild tangles 
of her hair were all in commotion. 

Zuma resisted, and clenched her mite of a fist 
ready for battle; but she was seized upon, and 
carried into the house ignominiously; while the 
waif, terrified by this rude contest, followed, 
clinging to her protector’s garments. v 

CHAPTER II. 

“ So you have found the little torment,” said 
the mother, overlooking this tumultuous entrance 
as a thing of such constant occurrence, that it 
passed unnoticed. # “ It is well you did—a fine 
time we should have of it, if your father had 
come, and found her missing.” 

“ My father—how often have I told you and 
him never to call himshlf that ? Besides what has 
he got to do with this little darling? At any 
rate, she isn’t his.” 

“ But she’s taking the bread from his own 
child’s mouth, and something has got to be done. 
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She can’t be kept here. I tell you, the house 
isn’t big enough to hold those two children. 
Can’t you see that Zuma is falling away with 
jealousy of the little miss, who scorns her play¬ 
things, and wouldn’t eat bread and milk out of 
the same porringer with her, till she was starved 
into it,’’ said the woman, with lowering discontent 
on her countenance. 

44 1 know that Zuma is a cross thing—not fit 
to tie the darling’s pretty shoes, if you hadn’t 
taken them away from her,” retorted the girl; 
44 but neither you nor the man you have married 
shall make me give her up.” 

44 Not give her up, when these people are doub¬ 
ling the reward every day? I tell you they will 
yet give hundreds of pounds to get her back.” 

44 But'money cannot buy her,” answered the 
girl, resolutely. 44 Thousands on thousands 
wouldn’t do it. I mean to keep her myself.” 

44 You say this?” retorted the angry mother. 
44 You dare to say it, whether I like it or not?” 

44 Yes, mother, because 1 mean it.” 

44 Mean it! Wretched girl, are you crazy ?” 

44 Crazy ! No, mother, you do not understand. 
I was almost that, when I found the little creature 
alone upon the beach, after watching day after 
day just for a sight of her, only because she was 
his child, so crazy that I seized upon her, and 
was ready to promise anything only to have her 
in my arms for one night. You thought of the 
other thing—the reward that might be offered— 
the money. Oh, mother, how could you think 
that I-would consent to that?” 

44 But you must consent to it. There will be 
no danger to you. Once up in London, we can 
find persons to arrange the way and the price.” 

44 0h, mother, you will not understand me. 
I did not mean to take her. She was sitting 
there, all alone, so frightened, and calling for 
help. I ran down to the beach; for the voice 
was like his, when ho spoke in that low, kind 
wayt She lifted her eyes, the look was his, and 
held out her little hands. What could I do? 
Yes, mother, I was crazy then. The clasp of her' 
arms on my neck made me so. The sound of 
her voice in my ear drove me wild with its 
sweetness. I touched the soft waves of her 
hair, looked down into those beautifhl eyes—his 
eyes—and they thrilled me into the sweet mad¬ 
ness that brought her h^re. Oh, mother, mother, 
I could not help it.” 

The girl threw herself on the floor, at her 
mother’s feet, and clung to her knees ; tears ran 
down her dark, wild free, with a sudden rush of 
passion. 

44 The very touch of her free to mine brought 
that time bock again,” she still pleaded. 


44 And remembering that, fou can wish to keep 
his child—love his child ?” answered the angry 
mother, pushing the excited creature back from 
her knees. 

Myra’s head drooped to her bosom, and she 
settled down on the floor as if some weight had 
been cast on her shoulders. 

44 Mother, I loved him then. He never asked 
me; but I loved him, and was foolish enough to 
think that he loved me—poor child that I was. 
Docs one ever get over a thing like that?” 

44 Yes, enough to hate the man, if he takes to 
another. Enough to make him pay dearly for 
amusing himself with a foolish child; and he 
Will pay—never doubt that—when your father 
takes the thing in hand.” 

44 Oh, mother, mother, let me keep her! She 
is just learning to know and love me. I will 
work so hard, morning and night, for her and 
Zuma. Let me keep her, let me keep her 1” 

44 Get up from the floor, and go about your work 
till this craze goes off. I will not talk with you. To¬ 
night, your father will be here. Plead with him.” 

44 1 have no father!” exclaimed the girl, 
starting up from the floor. 44 Your husband has 
no power over me more than any other man.” 

The woman’s eyes flashed angrily, and a 
threatening smile curved her mouth. 

44 Say these words to him, if you dare,” she 
said ; 44 but, remember, that the thing you have - 
done makes him more your master than ever. 
He has but to speak, and you will be in prison. 
Go against his wishes, and he will give you up to 
the law.” 

Myra looked at her mother, steadily ; the fire 
went out from her eyes, and an expression of 
stubborn resolve came in its place. 

44 What shall I do?” she said. 44 1 am ready 
for work.” 

The woman remarked this change, curiously; 
but wild, rapid moods were common to this 
creature. She foiled to read this aright, and 
said, more kirtdly: 

44 Go out, and see to Zuma. She’s out again, 
and will be running away in turn.” 

44 May I take the little one with me?” 

44 What do I care?” exclaimed the woman, 
impatiently. 44 Only see that she is kept close at 
hand.” 

Myra stooped down, abd kissed the child, who 
was still clinging to her dress. 

44 And well out of sight, if strangers should be 
prowling around,” added the woman, sharply. 

44 I’ll take them up to the old place,” answered 
Myra. 44 No one ever comes there. Besides,” 
she added, smiling down on the little one, 44 the 
cherries are ripest there.” 
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The little face, lifted to hers, brightened under \ her mouth with fruit, while the other child wu 
the tenderness of that smile, and two small j looking on, without an effort to help herself, 
hands pulled at the girl’s dress. She snatched j Before the tears could form that were coming 
the waif up in her arms, and hurried into the > to those soft eyes, another branch came down, 
garden, calling out, “ Come along, Zuma,” aq she j which Zuraa eyed with some jealousy, though her 
passed that erratic young person, who was busy ij own hands were busy, aud her mouth so full, 
remoulding her mud pics, and did not care to be j that she could only cry out, with a muffled 
disturbed, till the word cherries met her ear. sound: 

Tlieti she gathered herself up, shook the dust “Etitbe. 1 want more.” 

from her frock, and ran on ahead, looking back Tlio little one withdrew her hand, and sat 

and showing her white teeth, now and then, like regarding the cherries in her lap, with a grievous 
a pet spauicl eager for a run. look of disappointment, when Myra called out, 

Sometimes toiling under the child’s weight, from her perch in the branches: 
sometimes leading her carefully along, Myra! “Zuma, what are you about? ‘Give that 

made her way toward the ruined chimney and brapeh to the little one, or I’ll come down and 
broken walls of the old mansion house. There, choke you. Be quick; for here comes another 
iti the corner of what had been a fine orchard, lovely bunch.” 

some unpruned trees were still bearing fruit. When assured of a fresh supply, Zuma 

Among them a cluster of cherry trees was stirred snatched the branch from the little stranger’s 
by the soft south wind, that revealed their red- lap, and gave her the one she had half-denuded, 
ripe fruit to the hot sunshine one moment, and “Them’s best,” she said, crossly, securing the 
hid it in twinkling shadows the next, so gently, finest cherry left on the ragged bnyich, and * 
that you could hardly tell whether the trees were crushing it between her sharp little teeth, before 
more green than red, the two colors brightened she could force herself to give the rest up.' 
each, other so beautifully. “ Booful I” 

When Zuma caught the first glow of the Even that innocent child was but half¬ 
cherries, her eyes danced, and a greedy movement convinced by the smiles and enticing grimaces 
of the lips commenced, as if she were tasting the with which the inferior fruit had been urged 
fruit already. Even the child, in Myra’s arms, upon her; but the keen eiyoyment with which 
began to clasp her tiny hands, and call out: her companion ate awoke some of the same 

“ Booful—booful!” desire in herself, so she began to pluck away at 

With one of these children, this impulse was her branch, and feed herself daintily. For some 
a greed of appetite; with the other, an innate minutes, the two children were thus pleasantly 
love of the beautiful dawning even in her infant ^ occupied, when a sudden cry broke from 
mind. . \ overhead, and Myra came swinging down, from 

“ Now,” said Myra, drawing both children > branch to branch, till she reached the ground, 
under the trees, “ I will climb up there, and get j “ Run, run, children. Hide yourselves. A 
the cherries while you sit on the grass, like good j strange man is coming across the fields.” 
little girls, and catch them as they fall. If you 5 Zuma sprang to her feet, huddled a quantity of 
see anybody coming, run and*hide under the ivy \ the cherry branches into her arms, and ran, like 
behind the old chimney, and don’t make a bit of > a deer, toward the ruined chimney. The strange 
noise till I come after you. Mind tbAt, Zuma.” child followed, and Myra went forward to meet 


Zuma nodded, dropped down on the grass, and \ the person who had startled her so. 
begap to spread out her soant dress ready for > The man was walking leisurely, swinging a 
the promised shower of fruit. ! heavy cane in his hand, with which he paused, 

Myra gave a quick bound, caught one of the now and then, to decapitate a primrose or sweep 
lower limbs, and swung herself into the tree, \ a tuft of violets from the grass. 


making a commotion among the leaves that l As he drew nearer, Myra moved more and 
delighted the little creatures below, and frightened j more slowly, until at last she came to a stop and 
half-a-doien marauding robbins that flew, away \ stood awaiting his approach, with a look of star- 
in terror, each with what seemed like a great j tied apprehension. 

ruby flashing in its bill. S There was apparently nothing, to fear in the 

Directly, a branch high up in the tree bent man, who approached her with that careless. 


under Myra’s weight, her dark face peered > swinging step. A smile was on his father hand- 
through the leaves, and a branch, heavy with J some face, and his whole appearance was that of 
cherries, came rustling, down to Zuma’s uplifted \ a jovial, good fellow, a little out of sorts with 
hands—eager little hands that began to orowd \ fortune, taking a long walk in the sunshine of a 
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pleasant day, which, with everything else that 
cost nothing, he was, in reality, ready to enjoy 
to the utmost. 

As the man drew nearer, the details of his ap¬ 
pearance became less pleasing. There was an 
attempt at pauperish style about him that bespoke 
habitual mendacity. Hi? threadbare ooat was 
buttoned to the nefck, wherever honest buttons 
presented themselves, and where they failed to 
appear, the faded ribbon of an eye-glass that did 
not exist, or the corner of a soiled handkerchief 
filled the opening. A tall hat, from which the 
nap' had long since been brushed away, was 
placed#a little on one side of his head, which was 
carried high in the air, like that of a man who 
felt equal to any position that might present 
itself, and the upward curve of his thick, blonde 
moustache had a toudi of the dandy in it, which 
no degree of penury had been able to extinguish. 

When this man saw Myra,- hesitating as if 
# doubtfhl whether to advance or escape, he kissed 
his hand airily, thus inviting her approach. 

With a look of absolute loathing, she turned 
and moved slowly back toward the cherry trees. 
He quickened bis steps, and soon was by her 
side. 

“ So yon knew that I should come this way, 
and ran out to meet me—like a dutiful daughter/ 1 
he said, with a leer in his look that brought the 
blood to her cheeks. “I was expecting it of 
you—dear, good creature !" 

He spoke in a high tone, laughing, perhaps, at 
the insincerity of his words. 

The girl answered with a disdainful lift of the 
head. “ I had no idea of meeting you. I am 
not a dnt-ifbl daughter, or your daughter in any 
way, though my mother is your wife, and your 
child, so far os it goes, is roy sister. I wish you 
never would speak of me as belonging to you 
again." 

u Hoity, toity! How the bird pecks/' cried 
the man, with a disagreeable laugh, tossing his 
cane into the air, and catching it again. “ Well, 
never mind. How is the old one, over yonder ?" 

“The old one? I wouldn’t advise yon to call 
my mother that to her face," answered Myra, 
firing up at the insult. Again the man laughed. 
He seemed to delight .in bringing the hot blood 
to that expressive fooe. 

11 Well," he said, “ let the old party go. How 
about the kid ? We're not to quarrel about her." 

“ Father—dad 1 Oh, father!" 

“ By Jove!" exclaimed the man, turning 
toward the ruin, out of which Znma came tearing 
her way through ivy and brambles, driven wild 
by the sound of her father's voioe. “ Come here, 
you little heathen!" 


The child was dose to him now, leaping from 
the ground, with both arms flung up in a wild 
effort to reach his neck. He lifted her, with a 
toss,- to the desired level, and seemed to enjoy 
the hug she gave him. Then he placed her on 
the ground, exclaiming: 

“ What a little beggar it is! Hello! What is 

thisr’ 

The strange child called forth this exclama¬ 
tion ; for she had followed Zuma from the rain, and 
stood by Myra, with her brown eyes, fall of child¬ 
ish astonishment, fixed’upon the strange man. 

Myra drew the little creature to her side, and 
strove to spread the skirt of her dress between 
her wondering face and that eager gaze, as fright¬ 
ened birds cover their young with quivering 
wings, when hawks circle over them. 

“Ah, that's it! I begin to understand. A 
hot nest you've got into—kidnapping, and all 
that. The treadmill looming just before ns—or 
penal service. Who knows?" 

Myra turned deadly white. 

“ No wonder you seem to have been eating 
ashes," he went on, watching her face with cruel 
satisfaction. “ It'll take a cool head to get you 
out of the sorap&; but then 1 have a oool head, 
and mean to use it before you sink deeper in the 
mud. I tell you, girl, you shall find out what it 
is to have a fatiur." 

“i have found it out," answered the girl, in 
a quivering voioe, and with hot tears in her eyes. 

The man laughed, and tossed up his cane, and 
caught it dexterously. 

“ Always for your good," he said, “ only yon 
don’t know how to appreciate a gorgeous blessing 
when you have it. Most girls of your age would 
have jumped into the arms of a doting step-father 
when he held ’em out as I always am doing. 
Here, little one." 

Myra shrunk book, drawing the child with her, 
frightened by his notice of the waif, and keenly 
suspicious of some sinister intent. 

“ Don’t touch her. She is afraid of you." 

“ Afraid of me —one of the gamest and best- 
hearted fallows on this side of Jerusalem. Yon 
ought to know better than let such nonsense enter * 
the child’s head. How can anything in its senses 
fear me?" 

“ But she does.” 

“Because you've put her up to it. Here, 
Zuma, now, who just dotes on me—don't you, 
Kitsey?" 

Here the man reached out his arms, entreat- 
ingly. Zuma made a rush for them, and, perching 
on his shoulder, triumphantly looked down, with 
laughing derision, on what she deemed the less for¬ 
tunate creature, hiding behind her sister's dress. 
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“ Come, now—forward, march 1” said the man, 
pointing homeward with his cane. “ Some little 
ladies ride, while others go afoot, don’t they, 
Kitsey? That’s right. Hang on. Away we go.” 


CHAPTER III. 

The man was marching forward with a comic, 
military air; but wheeled around, after a few 
strides, and looked bock at Myra, who was mov¬ 
ing slowly another way. 

“ Hello, there I No humbug, I tell you I This 
skulking’11 never do. March on in front. I 
mean to keep both you and that stray runt in 
sight. Hurry up, or I’ll know the reason why.” 

The man’s voice had lost all its rollicking 
gaiety. His face darkened, and he clenched his 
stick firmly, as if ready to enforce his orders. 

Myra had no power of resistance. But her face 
was clouded and her great, black eyes flashed 
fire, as she turned to follow her tormentor. 

The woman was standing in the door of her 
singular home, when this strange group came 
up. She shrank back as the man appeared, 
made a quick effort to smooth the disorder of her 
hair, and was stoopiug to pull the heel of her 
badly trodden shoe, when he came in and swung 
the child down to her side. 

“ A precious hand you are to keep things snug 
and close,” he said, assuming the manner he had 
cast off for awhile. “ Posters out in the town, 
the police wide awake as hawks, and that costly 
lot out in the open fields, catiug cherries like a 
blackbird. That’s the way my property is cared 
for, when my back is turned, and I’m striving to 
support the extravagance of a family, that never 
knows when it’s well off.” 

The woman, who had been a good deal disturbed 
at first, now pushed a straggling wisp of hair 
back from her face, and eyed her husband with 
a side-locg glance, in which surprise And good- 
natured scorn predominated. < 

“ Myra had charge of her,” she said. < 

“Myra! a pretty creature to trust with two 
hundred pounds, almost in hand,” answered the 
man, with a sneering glance at the girl. ; 

“Two hundred! Has it come to that?” ex¬ 
claimed the woman, excitedly. j 

“Just that, and likely to be doubled before 
the week is out, if the kid can be kept close— 
which I mean to make sure of.” 

The woman shot a swift glance from Myra, 
who was listening intently, though she seemed 
to be quite indifferent; to her husband, who took 
the warning and changed the subject. | 

“Well, how are you getting on?” he Baid. 

“ It isn’t every fellow that can indulge them, as | 


j belongs to him, in a whole season on the seashore. 
I hope you remember that.” 

The woman cast her eyes around her wretched 
dwelling, and smiled coldly enough. 

“ There was a time—” she said. 

| “ Oh, bother that time 1 Just oblige me, and 

| let the first departed have a rest. You can’t pos- 
\ aibly appreciate all that he was, and all that he 
\ left, more than I do, having settled up the last 
| pretty effectually. He brewed uncommonly 
\ strong beer, and made money by it, which I have 

> done his memory the honor of spending like a 
i gentleman, shore and share alike, with his hand- 
| some relict, who was over head and lieel^in love 
\ with me, before her widow’s cap got out of crimp, 
j and married me, off-hand, in spite of a whole 
| avalancho of impertinent hints and warnings from 
l people who pretended to be her friends.” 

\ “ Like the fool that I was,” muttered the 

woman, under her breath. 

A frown flashed over the man’s face, and then 
j he laughed unpleasantly. 

j “ Not to say that the thing had no drawback,” 
be resumed, with seeming thought fulness. “There 
\ was yon black-eyed imp of a girl, who hated me 
j like poison from the first, and puts on no end of 
\ airs because of this hovel, with its beggarly bar- 
| ren aores of land that are tied up in her name, 
j and can’t be sold by one that wants to be an af¬ 
fectionate parent—who adores her as a daughter, 
and bows down to her as an heiress.” 

Myra understood this fling at her humble inheri- 

> tance, and turned upon bint, licr cheeks hot with 
passion and her eyes sparkling with angry tears. 

“ It is all that you have left to us,” she said. 

“ But not all that I will bring to you sooner or 
later,” was the threatening reply. “ Let mo tell 
you this, my heiress: it is either money for me, 
or—but no matter.” 

The girl was accustomed to these half-insult¬ 
ing, half jocose speeches; but there was an evi¬ 
dent threat in this that terrified her into silence. 

The man watched her with malicious pleasure 
as she took the strange child in her arms, and 
mounted the stairs that led to her dilapidated 
room under the thatch. When the ricketty door 
closed upon them he turned to his wife, who had 
been listening anxiously. 

[ “ Now, Martha,” he said, alert and eager for 

; information, “ tell me all about this affair. Ab 
! usual, your letter jumbled everything up so 
I completely, that the best lawyer in London would 
| have failed to make anything out of it. I’ve got 
; a foggy idea that the young filly up yonder has 
; got into what may be a good thing for us and a 
j deuce of a scrape for herself.” 

“ But you won’t harm her. You haven’t come 
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down for that,” said the woman, startled by his 
words. 44 She didn't mean it, at first. It was I 
that thought of the reward.” 

44 And a splendid thought it was; in fact, my 
dear, you are a very superior woman. Never 
were two persons more evenly mated. Now tell 
me about this man. A great swell, enormously 
rich, isn't he?” 

“Rich as a prince,” answered the woman, 
44 with a grand place in Kent.” 

44 But net a lord. No title. There we are 
out of luck,” broke in the husband, with deep 
ixyury in his voice. 44 If he had been a lord of 
the realm, and this an only child, what a vein of 
gold it |rould have been for ns ^ but h$’s only a 
commoner, and the child’s a girl.” 

44 But his wife. She is a lady of the realm, as 
you say.” 

44 Oh, the is the potentate, is she?” 

44 Yes, a lady in her own right, if you know 
what that means, and beautiful as—as waxwork.” 

44 A lady in her own right, is she? Well, my 
dear, that means much or little. Every woman 
iu England has a right to be a lady, if she can.” 

44 But she has a title.” 

44 Oh I yes, I understand. Some Lady Mary 
or Lady Susan. That only means that the person 
is some nobleman's daughter, with a compli¬ 
mentary title to her name, which means nothing 
in particular. Such titles don’t go to the 
children. Not worth that for us.” 

Here the speaker blew a breath on the ends of 
-his fingers, and tossed these useless titles to 
tho air. 

44 But this lady is a peeress in her own right.” 

44 A peeress 1” answered the man, laughing 
scornfully. “No such good luck. Why, there 
isn’t half-a-dozen such women in England.” 

“Well, she’s one of them,” persisted the 
woman, 44 a real peeress.” 

44 And this kid is her only child ?” 

“Yes, the only oiio. That is why there is so 
much noise made about it.” 

The man started up, unbuttoned his coat, and 
flung it open, exposing the soiled and ragged 
linen it had concealed; and in his reckless excite¬ 
ment, paced up and down the room, now and 
then taking a dancing step or breaking into a 
waltz. 

4 My love—my darling,” he said, reseating 
himself, in a state of jubilant good nature. 44 Let 
there be no mistake here. You are sure that it 
is all right; but, forgive me, if I cross-question 
you with judicial closeness—tenderly, my angel, 
but closely, you understand. Are you sure that 
the lady was not the dowager, widow of some 
earl or baron before she married this man ?” 


44 1 know all about that, of course,” answered 
the woman, yielding herself to the charm of these 
endearing epithets, which hod of late become 
foreign to her young husband’s lips. 44 She never 
was a widow, and she certainly is a lady.” 

44 In her own right, you said.” 

44 In her own right. That is the word.” 

44 Then, my beloved, we have struck a vein of 
gold that we’ll work deep. That child is like 
a picture of the old masters. The longer we 
keep her, the more she’ll be worth. I withdraw 
the proposition. No two, four or five hundred 
pounds will get that child. Rll have thousands 
and thousands for her. We’ll build up the old 
place here, buy every dirty acre of it back again.” 

44 Oh, Henry, if you only could!” exclaimed 
the woman, quite carried away by his generosity. 

“Could?—of course we could. It must be a 
beggarly reward that doesn’t cover that bagatelle. 
But then, there is one drawback— beer . A place 
that has been once bought with beer is hardly 
fit for a gentleman ; but don’t look disappointed. 
We’ll think about it.” 

The scorn, whh which this word was spoken 
quite disheartened the poor woman, whose hopes 
had been raised to fever heat for a moment. 

41 We’ve got plenty of other things to manage 
first,” continued the husband, surveying the 
untidy dress of his wife, with a curve of the lip 
and a scornful gleam of his eyes that made her 
wince. 44 Velvet dresses, a hat flushed with 
feathers, silks heavy with lace. Then there is 
the girl.” 

44 Hush ! the ceiling is broken, she can hear.” 

44 Exactly, my dear; always wise and consid¬ 
erate,” answered the man, sinking his voice to a 
whisper; 44 but we must arrange to get the little 
thing away from her, and it must be done 
to-night.” 

The woman started up saying, hurriedly, 44 not 
another ^rd—she is coming down stairs.” 

44 Exactly.” 

When Myra reached the foot of the stairs, she 
found her mother fixing the table for supper, and 
her father-in-law standing on the doorstep, with 
both hands folded tranquilly on his bosom, 
enjoying the bland air, and apparently lost in 
admiration of the sunset. 

The girl took the soiled table-cloth from her 
mother’s hand, quietly, apparently unconscious 
of any conversation that might have passed, and 
went on preparing for supper. 

There was no opportunity for the husband and 
wife to hold any farther conversation, until the 
night closed in, and Myra had gone upstairs 
with the children. Even then, they were afraid 
to talk freely, until the woman went into the 
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bedroom under the thatch, in search of some < in a taring man and wife traveling with their off- 
imaginary object, and assured herself that both j spring in a respectable way?” . 

Myra and the children were sound asleep. The woman hesitated. All this came suddenly 

Then the two conspirtors sat down, close to- upon her, and produced great confusion of 
gether, and talked in taw voices. thought. The husband saw this with impatience. 

“ Mark you, it must be done this very night,” “Come, come,” he said, “you have got some- 
said the man. “There is something in the girl’s thing to do: first pick up every inch of the tog* 
eyes that I don’t like. Get ready at once; by gery that child had on, and do it up carefully in 
daybreak, we must be ten miles from this.” a separate bundle. Then rig yourself for the 

“But how?” road—step light, and—what’s that?” 

“ On foot. There is no safer way. You can For a minute there was dead silence in the 
carry the child, she’s not so very heavy, and room, and both these plotters sat still, listening, 
there’s no womarf who can outwalk you in the Then the woman spoke: 

three kingdoms.” “ It’s nothing but the eat, searching for mice 

“ At midnight. But, how can I get ready?” in the thatch ; she’s always at it, at night.” 
“Plenty of time, my dear—plenty, and to “ I’ll make sure of that,” Answered the hus- 
spare. Get up your most respectable rig. No band, and taking off his shoes, he crept softly up 
fancy, remember, but something decently respec- the stairs, pausing every other step to listen, 
table. Take the child up carefully, dress her in Stealing across the open space, he cautiously 
Zuma’s clothes, tie a hood over her head to keep entered the bedroom, and was received by a gust 
her hair out of sight. If her face is a little of wibd that came from an open window, cut in 
grimmy, so much the better—and we are off on the gable, and half hidden by the thatch that 
the highway to a magnificent fortune.” fell over it. This startled him. He crossed the 

“ But Myra, Zuma, what *will become of room swiftly, swept his hand over the bed, and 
them ?” questioned the wife. an oath broke from him that made the woman 

“ Why, don’t we leave them in a safe home, below leap to her feet. While she stood there, 
locked sweetly in each other’s arms ? What else trembling in all her limbs, the enraged man 
can they do but stay at home? The waif once out plunged down the stairs, with a force that made 
of Myra’s hands, and all her power of mischief every step shake under him, and was rushing 
is gone. She can only denounce herself.” through the room, when her quivering voice 

“ But the other child?” found strength*to cry out: 

“Never mind her. Once in London, and she “Oh, Henry, Henry, what-has happened?” 
can be kept out of the way, safe enough. I only She was answered by a heavy swing of the 

door, a fierce oath, that came like a howl out of 
the darkness, and her husband was gone. 

[to be continued.] 


want your help in getting her there. Men don’t 
travel about with baby girls in their arms, or I 
could do it myself; but what is there remarkable 


WAKE NOT THAT STRAIN. 

BT MBS. L. M. 80PEB. 


On I rfng no more that low, tweet strain 
Of harmony dirinel 

It wakes again a buried pain 
In this poor heart of mine. 

For vanished bps once breathed the sane 
When life and hope were fair; 

And now a long forbidden name 
Comes surging like a prayer. 

Up from the flowerless mound, where long 
My pale, dead dream has slept. 

Oh! I had deemed my soul was strong, 
Because of grief unwept. 

But yonr sweet, tender minstrelsy 
Has brought a flood of tears, 

And waked again the mystery 
Of long-departed years. 

Tou thought not one so proud and cold 
As I have seemed, would bow 


Before an anguish uncontrolled. 

As you have seen mo now. 

Then know that love's resistless tide, 
Bushing upon me fast, 

Broke down the barriers of my pdde 
With surges of the past. 

But go, forget what I have said. 

My spirit bows with shame, 

To think that from a past long dead. 
That restless spectre came, 

And wrung my foolish heart to tears, 
That would unbidden flow, 

As in the fsteftU, vanished yean 
Of that sad long ago. 

, Bee, I have summoned hack my prid^ 
I am myself again. 

Thank God that only thou, the tried. 
Hast seen my foolish pain. 
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LUCILE’S NEW YEAR. 


.BY IDA ROWLAND 


It was (he last week of the year, when, one 
morning, I read aloud this advertisement: 

Wanted to buy, an antique desk, A liberal-price 
'trttt be paid far one satisfactory in every respect, 

** Oh, Lucile P' I cried, 11 this is your chance. 
You can now retrieve your fallen fortunes.** And 
I tossed the newspaper across the breakfast-table. 

Lucille read the advertisement again, and 
looked over, with a sigh, to where, between the 
windows, an old desk, such as the newspaper 
described, occupied the post of honor. 

44 I should feel as if I were selling my grand- 
mama's bones,” she said, decisively. 

44 Well, I don't believe your grandmother,’* I 
began, 44 would blame you, if she knew—’* 

Here Ruth stopped me with a look, and began 
telling something that had happened in the store, 
that day. Ruth was sales-lady, in the cloak de¬ 
partment, in one of our great city establishments. 
[ taught school, and Lucile had been the French 
.Instructor, in a young lady’s academy. We kept 
house together, until quite recently, in two rooms, 
in the third story of a New York house. We had 
our own furniture, and cooked our own meals 
over a little gas stove. To girls, who had been 
motherless from childhood, and to whom the 
word “home” was a word with no meaning, 
such a life was very pleasant. 

Lucile was a dark-eyed, graceful, French girl, 
who had once seen better days, though she was 
quite reticent, except to us, about it. She was 
so innocent and beautiful that Ruth and I loved 
and guarded her, as if she had been our younger 
sister. Ruth was sturdy, independent, and New 
England born, and so true-hearted and brave, 
that we looked up to her .in everything, and felt 
safe under her protection. As for me, I was 
Mollie, born in the sunny South, wilful, high- 
tempered, but capable of deep feeling, they said. 
The war had ruined the fortunes of my family, 
and my life had been full of hardships since. 

I do not think three girls could have been more 
unlike. And yet we led a very tranquil, happy 
life, until a month or two before the evening of 
which I ■write, when a cloud had appeared on 
our horixon. 

That night, Lucile came home, flushed and in¬ 
dignant. It took but little questioning to dis¬ 
cover the cause- The assistant principal of the 


school had long annoyed Lucile with his atten¬ 
tions, and her studied avoidance of him did not 
seem to make any difference. He dogged her 
steps, wrote her notes, and sent her flowers, till 
the poor girl was nearly craty. At last, unable 
to enduro it any fongcr, she had refused him per¬ 
emptorily. Two days later, she received her dis¬ 
missal, and that, too, without a recommendation. 

44 Nevermind,” said Ruth, encouragingly, “you 
need a rest, and Mollie and I need a housekeeper. 
This,is your home, you know.*’ 

The girl’s dark eyes filled with tears. 

44 You are very kind,” she sobbed out. “But 
ah 1 it is this that makes me think of the old days, 
in France, when grandmama was alive. We 
lived in the country, you know, and in such a 
beautiful little chateau. And the neighbors 
were so kind, especially those in the next place. 
Ah 1 what pleasant days I had,” she added, re¬ 
calling it with a sigh, 44 playing in the meadows 
with their son, nenri; and what pretty fetes they 
gave. But then grandma lost her fortune ; and 
she was too proud to stay where 6hc was known; 
and so came out to America; and died. You 
know the rest. Oh, you- are very kind.” 

We tried, after this, to get her another situa¬ 
tion ; but were not successful. Finally I found 
two of my scholars, who wanted to take French 
lessons ; and this kept up her hopes. 

That night, after I showed Lucile the adver¬ 
tisement, she left the table, and went to the desk, 
passing her hand lovingly over it. It was a 
quaint, old-fashioned thing, inlaid with different 
kinds of wood, in the style of the early part of 
the last century. It hi^ belonged to Lucile’s 
grandmother, and to the family, before, and was 
the only relic she possessed of her happy child- 
lifo in France. 

I knew what her feelings were,.when I sug¬ 
gested the idea of selling it, but I knew still 
better, that she needed the money sorely. There 
was an unpaid doctor’s bill, that haunted her, 
and which Ruth and I dare not pay, because of 
her pride. 

The next night was New Year’s Eve, and when 
Ruth and I came home, the desk was gone. 
There were traces of tears on Ludle’s cheeks, 
but she made no complaint. We said nothiug. 
But we felt, all the evening, as if there had been 
a funeral in our little home. 
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A VISION. — PRESSED LEAVES. 


The next day, Lucile told us about it. It seemed 
that some wealthy gentleman was furnishing his 
house, in the antique style, and had commissioned 
his agent to find him a desk. The agent came, and 
looked at it; was delighted, as well he might be; 
paid a large sum; and had it carried aWay. 

That evening, Lucile sat, playing low, soft 
airs, on the little, upright piano we had rented, 
when a rap on the door startled us. I rose to 
open it. A tall, handsome, young man, with an 
unmistakable foreign air, stood there. He 
bowed, with high-bred grace, and inquired, with 
a slight accent, for the young lady wlio had sold 
an antique writing desk, the day before. 

Lucile, who had started at the sound of the 
voice, came forward. Her dark eyes shone ; the 
color flushed into the cheeks. 

“ Henri!” she cried. She had extended her 
hand; but drew it back as instantly ; and stood 
there, blushing and trembling. 

The gentleman started, gazed eagerly at her, 
and then clasped her hand in both of his. 

“ Lucile, Lucile!” he cried. “ Mon Diru, what 
a pleasure.” His eyes shone with delight, as 
he spoke. 

Lucile, after a moment, turned to us. 

“ Oh! girls, only think,” she said, “ it is Henri, 
my old playmate. You remember my telling you 
of the boy who was so kind me. Often and 
often we'children played in the library, where the 
old desk stood. Many an hour we have spent 
puzzling our heads over its quaint inlaid orna¬ 
ments. Ah 1 the dear old days—” 

She broke down. She could speak no more. 


The memory of those old days, and of all her 
troubles since she had been left alone in the 
world, overpowered her. She turned aw oj her 
head, to hide her emotion. 

Monsieur Lam out pressed her hand, bowed 
over it, and kissed it, in his foreign fashion. 
Then, looking around at us, he told us the rest of 
the story. How he had come to this country, 
for a few years, to establish a branch business 
for a Paris firm. How his mother had come with 
him. How he had purchased and fitted up a 
house to suit her fancies. How.* when his agent 
had brought him the desk, his mother and he 
were struck with the resemblance it bore to the 
one they had seen so often, in France. 

“We were both sure it was the same,” he said, 
“ there could not be two, and behold! I am here.” 

Madame Lamont came, too, the next day. We 
were not so blind but we could see the little 
romance, which was unfolding, under our eyes; 
and we rejoiced that such a happy future was to 
be the fate of our dear girl. 

Never did the course of love run smoother. 
The mother and son were of one mind, and 
hurried matters as fast as possible. 

So it was not many months before Ruth and ^ 
were alone, and Lucile was mistress of s 
beautiful home. 

In a few years, they are to go back to France 
and though we shall miss Lucile, wc shall know 
she is living, once more, in the dear, old chateau, 
which her husband, meantime, has purchased. 

So the New Year’s eve, that opened so sadly, 
ended in a Happy New Year. 


A VISION. 

BY EMILY BROWNE POWELL. 


A gray rock towering by the water-side, 

The low lap! lap! of the advancing tide— 

A sun-browned child, dreamy and wistful-eyed. 

Along the ripples sea-birds curve and dip; 

From the blue distance comes a home-bound ship, 
Out through the Car off mist-gates white sails slip. 


A fishing boat rocks idly to and fro. 

Along the sands tbo fishers come atn* go: 

Hark I on the wind, the sailors' “ Yo I heave oh P 

Oh, homesick shell! Thy low, imprisoned roar 
Brings back the sounding sea, the cliff-walled shore, 
And the dear home that I may see no more! 


PRESSED LEAVES. 


BY D. C. HASBROUCK. 


Among the fragile antnmn leaves, 
With many colors tinted, 

With gentle gTace and dainty touch, 
Her fairy fingers glinted. 

And as I watched the graceful shapes 
Grow *neath her hands so skilful. 


My heart was lost among the leaves. 
My heart, before so wllfnl. 

Oh, then may hacrtn grant me this, 
Nor bid my horpa t' perish, 

That she among N*t hriM'-vnt leaves 
My truant heart A»ftriah. 
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put on in box-plaits, with a heading top and bot¬ 
tom. This ruche is covered with the gauze. The 
tablier, or over-skirt, is draped quite full on the 


front, and ornamented at each side with a double 
coquill^, or quilling of gauze and loops of claret- 
colored velvet ribbon. The train is arranged in 
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fall pouffs. The basque bodice is of the claret- the over-dress. A partly-worn evening silk 
colored velvet, and is pointed back and front, could be utilized for the under-skirt. 

The top of the bodice is trimmed with reverf of No. 2.—Next, we have a skirt and polonaise of 

pale blue cashmere. The skirt has one narrow 
flounce in knife-plaiting; then another, with puff 
and heading same width, to stand up over the 
fourth plaiting, which also stands up. These 
standing frills must be tacked to keep in place. 

Above the flounces, the cashmere ib slightly 
wrinkled, and ornamented with bows of groa- 
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the velvet, joined in front with an agrafe, and 
headed with folds of gauze. This model will be 
very pretty carried in simple dotted swiss, over 
pink or blue silesia, and with black velvet bodice 
and black velvet ribbon for the loops on the 
skirt; or in 6cru, or pink India mull, which 
makes a lovely evening-dress; costs $1.50 per 
yard, in two-yards-wide goods. One and a-half 
yards of velvet would be required for the bodice, 
and one piece of inch-wide velv.et ribbon for the 
trimming. Nine yards of silk or silesia for the 
under-skirt, and ten yards of game or muslin for 


grain ribbon in front. ' This skirt is made upon 
a foundation of blue or white silesia or cambric. 
The polonaise opens below the waist, en panier , » 
and the back is very much pouted. The whole 
is trimmed round with a narrow plaiting to match 


No. 4. 


EVERT-1)A7 DRESSES. 


GARMENTS. 
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the skirt. Elbow-sleeves. The neck of the 
bodioe is out V-shape, and over it is worn & soft 
mull muslin fichu, trimmed with Breton or Point 

d’csprit lace put on in fine knifc-plaitings. Two 
rowa of the same lace trim the sleeves. From 
ten to twelve yards of cashmere will be required. 

No. 3.—Next, we have a winter cloak of the 
popular dolman shape, made of black ribbed or 
basket cloth, and trimmed with a broad border 
of speckled cock’s feathers. Fur, or a band of 
seal skin cloth, will trim this garmeut quite as 
effectively as tho feather trimming, and be much 
less expensive and more durable. On the back 
of the long dolman sleeve, and at the neck, are 
ornaments of jetted passementerie. 

No. 4.—For an evening-dress for a young girl, 
we have a short skirt, bordered with, first, a kuife- 
plaitiug of tho material, then one of Breton lace ; 
theso two are continued across the front, while 
at the back, a third one of the material is added. 
The bodice is a basque, pointed back and front, 
from under which the over-skirt is arranged en 



No. 5. 


panicr in front; at the back it is pouffed, and 
from there is brought back again to the bottom of 
the skirt in front, in scarf fashion, and finished 
with a large knot of the same material. The 
bodice is cut square, back and front, edged with 
plaiting of the lace, headed by loops of narrow, 
*atin ribbon. The bodice may be either laced 
back or front; our model gfves the lacing in 
front. Material for this dress should *be of plain 
or striped grenadine or gauze, using the striped 
for the skirt and bodice,; the plain for the 
drapery and knife-plaiting, 

No. 6.—For a little gi^ of nine to eleven years, 




No. 6 

blouse-bodice. Over this is worn the jacket of 
the same material, with a simulated vest. The 
jacket is attached to the vest on the front, and 
ornamented by loops of velvet ribbon, separated 
by buttons in groups of three. The rolling 
\ collar, half of pockets, and cuffs are of the 


. striped material same as vest, aRd trimmed to 

! match. In navy blue, brown, or light gray, this 
| little costume is very effective. 

J No. 6—Next* we have a costume for either a 
j little boy or girl of three to six years. It is made 
i of basket-flannel* in dark colors, or gray for the 


j we have a street-costume, back and front, of 
camel's hair cloth, and striped velvet or velveteen 
for the vest and trimmings. There is, first, a 

• kilted skirt attached to an under-waist* or simple 


No. 7. 
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NET TRIMMING. — ALPHABET. 


street—light pink, blue or white for house wear. 
There is, first, a little skirt, gored on the sides and 
box-plaited in two large plaits at the back: this 
is attached to a petticoat body. The princess 
over-jacket is cut shorter just in the back, and the 
front has a simulated vest of the same material 
buttoning on the left side. A waistband of vel¬ 
vet, edged with fringe, is placed below the waist, 
and slips under the side seams of the back, 
through an opening left for the purpose. Tjhe 
wide velvet or gros-grain loops and ends is attached 
to this waistband, and falls from underneath, as 
seen in the back view of the illustration. The 



No. 8. 


collar, cuffs and edges of jacket and skirt are all 
piped with gros-grain silk or satin to match the 
velvet of the waistband. If preferred this waist¬ 
band may be of satin or gros-grain. 


No. 7.—Another for a boy of three to five 
years, has the knee pants and Oxford jacket, 
with yoke and plaited waiBt belted in, as seen in 
the illustration. Make of gray or navy blue 
flannel. For little boyB, this is a very popular 
style. 

No. 8.—For a baby of one to two years, we 
give a pretty little dress of white merino, trimmed 
with several rows of narrow, velvet ribbon or 
braid. This model can be carried out in piqul, 
with worsted braid, and cut with high neck, 
square yoke, and long sleeves; or it can be 
made in the low neck as seen, and worn over a 
little, high-necked, long sleeved under-waist-. A 
broad sash is tied at the baok. 


Patterns or our Every-Dr«88e®, or for the costume® fn 
our colored fashion plate, or for our Children’s dresses, 
paletot, etc., may be had on application by letter enclosing 
price of pattern, of Mrs. H. A. Jones, Importer and Designer 
of Paper Patterns, No. ‘28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 

We also call particular attention to a beautiful line of 
Patterns for Ladles and Children furnished by her, and for . 
which there is not space in this hook. All patterns are put 
together and styles of trimming sent without extra charge. 
Wo giro list of prices for a few principal patterns. 


Watteau Wrapper, 60 cts. Talmas,.36 cts. 

Princess Dress, 

Polonaise, . . 

Trimmed Skirt, 

Basques, . . . 

Coats,.35 

Cut-aways, ... 35 


60 

60 

60 

35 


, Waterproofs, .... 35 

■Wrappers, ... 35 “ 

J Children’s Dresses, plain, 25 “ 
Combination Suits, . . 35 “ 

I Boys’ SuU Patterns, 26 to 60 M 
v/uv-nwnjo, . . . oo i Underwear, . . 20 and 26 ** 

Over-Skirts,. . . 35 M | Good-fitting shirt patterns, 50 “ 

For shirt pattern, send size af Neck, Yoke and Sleeve. 
Measure for Ladies: Bust, Waist, length of Back from neck 
to waist. For Children: length from neck to bottom of skirt 
front, also age and whether large or small. Also a new and 
very complete Dress Chart, with all the latest improvement 
for modern styles. Fully taught, $5.00. Without instruc¬ 
tions, $1.25. Any questions about material or trimming cheer¬ 
fully answered. In sending orders, please send address 
plainly*writteh, with county and State, to Mrs. M. A. Jones, 
28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NET TRIMMINGS: APPLIQUE. 

BT MRS. JANE WBAVXR. 


In the front of the number, we give two very 
pretty and effective patterns for net trimmings 
in appliqu£ of net on net. The groundwork 
is mosquito or very coarse bobinett, and the 
appliqu£ is fine net. The edges of the pattern 
are worked with overcast stitch, over thick cotton 


or very fine cord. When the embroidery is 
finished, the net that served for appliqu^ is cut 
away where the foundation is visible in our 
illustrations. Tbe edges of both borders are 
finished off with a separate picot edging. These 
net trimmings are very popular just now. 


ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 

BY MB8. JANE WEAVBB. 

We give, on the Supplement, in addition to the \ cases, etc., etc. It is printed in such a manner, 
Full-Size Pattern for a Dolmafi, an Alphabet for j on the Supplement, as not to interfere with the 
Marking, comparatively large, suitable for pillow- < Dolman Pattern. * 
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WINTER DOLMAN. 


BT 1MILT H. MAT. 



In our December number, we gave a 
Supplement pattern for a new style winter 
cloak—a somewhat elaborate one—and now we 
give the pattern for a simpler garment of the 
dolman shape, accompanying it with a Supple¬ 
ment, folded in with this number. 

The design is new, and very comfortable for 
this season of the year. It can be made either 
of the same material a9 the dress—so completing 
the costume—or it may be made of cloth, drap 
d’ete, camel’s hair, or waterproof cloaking. It 
is trimmed either with box-plaiting, like our 
model, to match the dress, or bands of velvet, 
plush, or silk, cut on the bias, with the addition 
of passementerie and fringe. 

We give the half of the sacque, and one entire 
Bleeve. From E to E is the back seam of the 
garment, and it is cut on the bias of the cloth. 
The dotted line shows where the pattern turns 
over, as it was too large for oiir paper. Also .the 
dotted lines across the shoulders show where the 
pattern turns over there. Join the shoulder seam 
at A and A and B and B. 

The sleeve is joined in a seam from CC to DD. 
The armhole of the sleeve, which is now apparent, 
is placed so that the point C will meet the point 
C on the armhole of the sacque; then be careftil 
to make the notches meet. 

The pattern had best be cut out of some old 
muslin first, and fitted to the size of each person 
it may be intended for, as all such patterns must 
be adjusted to the figure, and to the amount of 
panier worn. 

If preferred, a dart may be taken in the front, 
to make the garment more closely fitting. If 
made of heavy cloth, it will need no lining} if 
made of camel’s hair, or ^ther light material, 
line it with flannel. The sleeves should have an 
outside lining covering the flannel, and it should 
be of silk, or satin. 


EMBROIDERY WITH SHADED RIBBONS. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


t 


In the front of the number is given, as A New 
Yeab’s Gift to the subscribers of “ Peterson,” a 
pattern for quite a new kind of fancy work. It 
is one of those costly novelties that are only to 


be found in this magazine. The embioidery is 
done, it will be observed, in shaded ribbons. 
Ribbons have been used, before this, in fancy 
work. We gave a pattern in ribbon work in the 
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FOR THE LITTLE FOLK. 


January number for v 1877, which, at that time, 
was the newest thing of its kind. But the use 
of shaded ribbons, as in the pattern now given, 
for producing the varied hues and tints of 
flowers and leafage in low relief is altogether 
new, and has raised this kind of embroidery 4o 
the level of’art-needlework. 

Neither silk nor crewel embroidery command 
such a variety of shaded colors, nor can they 
render tiny sprays, bouquets, and borders, like 
those represented on our colored plate, with such 
elegance and nature-like effect. Hardly any 
floral device is too intricate in outline and color 
to be executed in ribbon embroidery. But the 
special province for this kind of work seems to 
us to be the reproduction of floral scrolls and 
graceful bouquets of the late Renaissance and 
early Rococo period, which are just now so much 
in vogue for dress trimmings and decorative 
needlework generally. Ribbon work is very 
effective for court trains, shoulder sashes, polo¬ 
naise trimmings, and shows well on light and on 
dark materials, provided the colors of ground and 
of embroidery are artistically contrasted. It is 
likewise applicable to almost every other purpose 
of decorative needlework, such as screens, covers 
and borders of any kind, antimacassars, cushions, 

FOR THE LI 

BY MBS. J A 



If you have a brother, who has got old enough 
to have a watch, papa has probably given him 
one for a Christmas or New Year’s gift. Watches 
used to cost from fifty to a hundred dollars, but 
a very nice silver one, quite good enough for a 


mats, etc. Delicate as the work appears, it is 
very durable, and can be easily repaired. If 
once mastered in its simple elements, the practical 
'working does not present any special difficulty, 
even in the most complicated designs. 

Ribbon embroidery is worked in a frame, and 
a larged-eyed needle is the only implement 
required. A short length of ribbon, sufficient 
for a number of leaves, is passed through the 
eye of the needle, and then drawn up through 
the satin, or whatever material the ground may 
consist of, commencing at the top of the leal 
Holding the ribbon flat, the needle is then passed 
back at the end of the leaf, dose to the stem, and 
in the same way the flowers are produced, 
always bringing up the needle at the outside of 
the flower, and passing it back close to the centre. 
The ends of the ribbon are disposed off on the 
back by cither Blipping them under or tying 
them in a knot. The stems and veins are put in 
with Tambour stitch, but close chain or crewel 
stitch may be used instead. Our illustrations 
comprise a great variety of flowers and leafage, 
arranged in Bprays, bouquets, garlands, corners, 
and borders, and can be combined in various 
ways for decorative devices. The pattern, in 
fact, is a dozen patterns in one. 

0 

TTLE FOLK. 

NE WEAVER. 

lad, can be had, now, for ten dollars. Now, if 
your brother has a watch, he will want a watch- 
pocket, in which to put his watch, at night. 
Here is a very pretty one, called the Harlequin 
Watch-Pocket. To make it, you require only 
black filet, fourteen skeins of gold thread, any 
crochet-silk you have, or mamma has for you, a 
little black satin, some stout card-board, and two 
and a-half yards of oolored cord. 

The watch-pocket is in two parts. The front, 
which is embroidered entirely over, and the back, 
of which the upper part only is worked. The 
Vandykes are done in gold thread; the spots in 
silks of as many different colors as possible. The 
cardboard, cut out in the shapes seen in the en¬ 
graving, is covered on both sides with a piece of 
dimity, under the black satin. The netting is 
sewed over and the edges finished with a hand¬ 
some cord, which also serves to suspend the 
pocket. 

The silks used for darning the spots should be 
as brilliant and as varied as possible. If gold 
thread cannot be had, or costs too much, use only 
brilliantly colored silk thread. 
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HOUSEWIFE FOR COLLEGE STUDENT, Etc 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



This is a nice little present for a young student \ bind the inside and outside together. Fold and 
on leaving home for college. It is made of velvet j finish with an elastic and button, on the point of 
or silk, and the inside fitted with pockets con- j the flap where it folds over. The monogram may 
tainin>; conveniences for thread, needles, buttons, j be embroidered in silk upon the outside. Java 
scissors, etc. After the inside pockets are ar- j canvas or mummy cloth are much used for these 
ranged, adjust them to their several places, and i useful articles. 


CROCHET SHAWL. 


In the front of the number, we give a design 
for a Crochet Shawl, an article almost indispen¬ 
sable at this season of the year. The materials 
are Shetland wool, and a bone crochet-hook. 

Commence with four stitches, join round, four 
chain to turn,’one double under the circle of four 
chain, five chain, one double under four chain, 
five chain one double under four chain, five chain 
to turn. 

2d Row: One double into centre of last five 
chain, five chain, one double into centre of next 
five chain, five chain, one double into same 
stitch, five chain, one double into centre of next 
five chain, five chain, one double into third of 


five chain at the turn of last row, three chain to 
turn. 

3d Row: Three trebles under eaoh five chain 
of last row, except at the point in this work, 
three trebles, one chain, three trebles. 

4th Row: Five chain to turn, one double sep¬ 
arated by five chain between each cluster of 
trebles, except in the point at the point in this 
work, two doubles, separated by five chain. Re¬ 
peat from the second row until the shawl is the 
size required. Be careftil to make the increase 
only at the point. 

The shawl is edged with a handsome crochet 
lace. 


MAT FOR STUDENT’S LAMP. 


BT XII. J A H B T1AT1R. 

In the front of the number, we give a pattern j It is made of cloth of two colors—an olive-green 
for a Mat, to be used for the popular lamp, called . centro with pale blue border. The tassels, which 
the Student’8 Lamp. The pattern is in two parts; j measure an inch and a-half when finished, are of 
one showing the mat complete, the other one of j best fleecy wool .tied with silk, combed and 
the sections ftill-size. j steamed so as to give them as fleecy an appear- 

The mat measures nine in inches in diameter .} ance as possible. The border must be finely 
VoL.LXXVn.--6. (77) 
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80FA CUSHION 


pinked and laid over the centre. The lattice j These colors should harmonize with the cloths, 
pattern is of wool, sewn over with silk. The i or contrast. The mat may be mounted on a 
cross and long patterns are of silk of two colors. t foundation of card-board, or not, as you wish. 


SOFA CUSHION. 

BT MBS. JANE W1ATIB. 



We give, here, a -new design for 
a sofa cushion, an article indispen¬ 
sable in every household, if its in¬ 
mates wish to be comfortable. 

We give, opposite, the cushion 
made up, and below, the detail of 
the embroidered stripe full-size. 
The stripe is worked on Java can¬ 
vas, in cross and long stitch, either 
in wool or floss as preferred. The 
colors used must depend upon the 
intermediate stripes, which are of 
velvet or plush. Dark green, 
maroon or black make the best 
of contrasts for the embroidered 
stripes, as the Java canvas is most 
popular in a light (icru color. 
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PATTERN FOR TIDY 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

** Peterson” for 1880! Splendid Illustrated Articles I 
We think this number will be pronounced the most costly 
and beautiful that any publisher has ever issued. We claim 
that “ Peterson” is both better and cheaper than any maga¬ 
zine of its kind. That the public at large admits the justice 
of the claim, is proved by the fact, that “Peterson” has 
now, and has had for years, the largest circulation of any 
lady's book in the world. 

We claim also that “ Peterson” combines more desirable 
qualities than any other magazine. Its steel-engravings 
are the finest, and a steel-engraving is the finest of all 
engravings. Its stories are the best published: no lady's 
book has such contributors. In its feshion department, it 
has long been acknowledged to be pre-eminent: its styles 
are the newest and most elegant: its snperb, colored plates 
have no rivals. The Pattern sheets, given as Supplements, 
each month, and the “Every-Day” department, make it, 
moreover, indispensable in a family, as a matter of economy. 
Where but one magazine is taken, M Peterson” should be 
that magasino. And every fondly of refinement should, at 
least, take one magazine. 

A new feature will distinguish “Peterson” this year, 
which will make it even more desirable than ever. Tills 
will be a series of brilliantly illustrated articles, stories, etc., 
etc., etc., which we begin in this number. It has often been 
said that “ Peterson” could make no fhrther improvements, 
but we think this will be conceded to be one, and it is the 
only possible one left. 

Now is the time to get up chibs. Everybody will subscribe 
for “Peterson,” if Its merits and cheapness are fairly put 
before them. Be first in the field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment 1 

For Fimr Cents extra, a copy of either “Washington at 
Valley Forge,” or “ The Parable of the Lily,” will be sent to 
subscribers to “ Peterson” for 1879. Or both will be sent for 
one dollar. But as this represents only the cost of printing 
an impression, we must confine the offer strictly to 
subscribers 

“Begin To Compare.”—A subscriber for 1879, sending a 
club of twenty-one, in advance, for 1880, says: “I think 
there is no magazine, that will begin to compare with 4 Peter¬ 
sen,’ not only In cheapness, but in the superiority of its 
stories, patterns, etc.” So say tens of thousands already. 

Our Old Contributor, “ Josiah Allen’s Wife,” (she made 
her first appearance, by the bye, in this magazine), gives 
our readers, in this number, a sketch in her beet and most 
humorous vein. She loses nothing of her freshness and 
originality. “ Samantha” is as amusing as ever. 

Winter Clothing should be worn loose, so as to permit a 
stratum of warm air between it and the body. Neither 
should the clothing be of too close a texture, as cotton wool 
loses its warmth when too closely compressed. Kid gloves 
are notoriously colder than knitted ones of wool. 

A Ladt Writes : “ I stopped your magazine, last year, to 
take another, but have bitterly regretted my mistake. 
Please find, enclosed, two dollars for 1880.” 

( 80 ) 


Suggestions for New Tear’s Prrsehts, ra, xra — 

Crochet shoes Bewn on to sob's are very easy to make, and 
would be acceptable presents for either lady or gentleman 
for bath or bedroom wear. Four-thread fleecy is the best 
wool to use, a coarse hook, and work in the ribbed crochet, 
which is making the back of the stitch. Crochet boots for 
putting ou in long drives lu winter are also very comfortable; 
likewise a waistcoat in crochet, in black or partridge wool. 
The latter wool works like tweed. Cosies, in crochet 
tricoter, with stars worked on in filoselle, or in pntch-work, 
or quilted satin, or colored serge, with a thick silk cord 
round, are acceptable. Or, little crossover shawls, in white 
wool, with a colored border. Bath slippers can be made by 
cutting out the shape in softer sheeting, working a little 
design of some kind on the toe, finishing the top with a 
narrow colored ribbon, and then sewing the whole on to a 
soft sole. These slippers are copies of what the peasantry 
wear in the south of France, with the difference of the sole, 
which in the foreign ones are of thick straw. They are 
quite easy to make. Blotters, made of a piece of crash or 
velvet, with a design of jessamino or forget-me-nots worked 
in crewels, lined with thin silk, bound, with blotting paper 
fastened inside by means of an elastic, are very neat. Little 
cases bolding letters could be made for a gentleman, or a 
pocket handkerchief case, or necktie sachet. 

Water Bouquets for New Year’s.— Arrange bouquets in 
any vase you please as usual, and place them In a pail of a 
water; when In the water place a glass shade over it, with 
a plate or stand beneath, in such a manner that the water 
thus inclosed with tho flowers shall not escape. The effect 
is very pretty. 

Ornaments mat be made of egg shells, divided In half 
by means of a small handsaw; they are then encased in a 
mesh of netting, with a tassel below, and suspended by 
cord to the walls. Small mats, made of squares of guipure 
d’art, lined with tin-covered cardboard bordered with lace, 
the lace headed with cord. 

“Wished Foe It Evebt Month.”—A lady writes: “I 
took your magazine for ten years, until this last year, when 
I have been without it; but I have wished for it every 
month, and I shall never go without it again, from this time 
out.” We have hundreds of such letters. 

“Can’t Do Without It.”—A lady sends a club, and 
writes, “When I asked my old subscribers, if they were 
going to take 4 Peterson’ another year, the reply always 
was, 4 1 can’t do without it.’ I add also some new members.” 

Fob a Bed-Cover, dark-colored sheeting, with a wide, 
bold design, traced all round for braiding, in white, coarse 
braid, is very effective. We recommend it as nice work for 
winter evenings. 

Compare this Magazine with any other, at anything 
like the same price. That is all we ask to assure you that 
“ Peterson’s” is the cheapest and beet 

The Tiibilltno Chapters, with which Mrs. Stephens 
opens her new novelette, are but a foretaste of^What is 
ooming. Never before, has she displayed greater power. 
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Two Nfcw Premium Exora vinos 1—For 1880 -we ahull give, 
os advertised on the cover, choice of two premium engrav¬ 
ings to persons getting up clubs. Both are copy-righted 
mezzotint*. One is “ Washington At Prayer At Valley 
Forge,'* size 24 Inches by 20, commemorating a tradition of 
the eventful winter, the darkest period of the War of Inde¬ 
pendence. The other Is “ The Parable Of Tho Lily,** 20 by 
10. These mezzotints belong to the highest class of engrav* 
ings, and ought to bo, even apart from their artistic merits, 
on the walls of every family in the land. Somo persons may 
prefer one, some another, and in order to secure either, it is 
only necessary to get up a club for “ Peterson.” By getting 
tip one of the large clubs, however , you may secure both. See, 
however, tho advertisement on tho fourth page Of cover. 
These premiums are, decidedly, the best ever offered. 

Kate is die time to gel up clubs for 18S0! We expect to 
doublo our already enormous list Everybody is taking 
“ Peterson.’* Send for a specimen to show. You will find 
that no other magazine, at anything like the price, ap¬ 
proaches this. You will also And that no other offers such 
inducements for getting up clubs. In every respect—merit, 
cheapness, etc., etc.— tee shall lead the field. 

Thr Grass or Art, or, the Pictorial Annnal, will be sent 
to persons getting up clubs, instead of a premium engraving, 
if preferred. Each of these beautiful gift-books contoius 
twenty-five steel engravings, similar to those published in 
“Peterson.” Or they will be sent to subscribers on the 
same terms as the premium plates, viz.: for fifty cents, 
extra, each. To persons, not subscribers, the price Is one 
dollar each. 

Thf. Return or ProsTbrity is an established fact. The 
crops have been enormous and are bringing advanced prices; 
factories are going once more; the “ good times” are really 
here. We congratulate our readers. It is something for a 
wife, daughter, of sister to know that the husband, father, 
or brother is no longer worried and anxious. Long may it 
be, before we see a return of “ dark days,” liko those between 
*73 andfOl 

Such an Array or Contributors as we present, in this 
number, cannot be equaled, In their way. by any other 
American magazine: Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, Mrs. F. H. Bur¬ 
nett, Mrs. R. Harding Davis, Mrs. J. G. Austin, Frank Lee 
Benedict, and the inimitable author of “Joeiah Allen's 
Wife." Deservedly, therefore, have we gained the reputa- 
ion of publishing the best stories to be found anywhere. 

We Repsat The Notice, so often given ia these pages, 
that we have mo agents far whom we are responsible. Either 
remit direct to us, Join a club, or subscribe through yonr 
oc.il news-agent, if you have one. Trust no stranger. 
Where money is remitted dl/redly to in the mannor 
described in oar Prospectus, we are responsible for it, in case 
of its loss, but not otherwise. 

OUr “New Year’s Girr.”—We needly hardly call atten¬ 
tion to the magnificent colored pattern, which we present to 
our subscribers for 1880 as a New Fear's Gift It speaks for 
itself. No other magazine, remember, givos these useful, yet 
beautiful patterns. The designs ore for a new kind of work, 
which to now all the rage in Europe, and will soon be all 
the rage here. 

To Dre^s Well, to look your best, always of course 
within yonr means, is the duty of every woman. “ There to 
no guide so valuable," writes a lady, “ either, as regards 
taste, or economy, as * Peterson,’ which to always ahead." 

A Pretty Cover for a book for music can be made of 
crash embroidored in poppies, marguerites, and corn-flowers, 
surrounding ths word, “ Musk.** 


The Fashions, in this magazine, are claimed, by the 
Fashion editor, to be the latest, most reliable and most 
elegant, published in America; and we think her claim 
cannot be disputed; in foct, all she asks, and all we ask for 
her, is that they should be compared with others, we care 
not where. In most fashion books, the so-called fashions 
are costumes from second-rate dress-makers, which the 
publish era of the Magazine are interested In selling. But 
“ Peterson ” has no such complications; every tiling in these 
pages to direct from Paris; we have no interest in recom¬ 
mending anything, and no inducements to depart from ths 
strict truth, in raying that what we give are the latest and 
prettiest styles. We publish fashions, moreover, for every 
grade of income. In our colored steel-plates, we give, as a 
general rale, only the costumes worn at balls, receptions, 
etc., which are, of course, rather expensive; hut even ladies, 
who cannot afford to buy such dresses, like, we knew, to see 
such costumes. Elsewhere, we give the lees extravagant 
fashions, and in the “ Every-Day," those more economical 
still. But all are alike after the latest Parisian styles. Our 
claim is, indeed, that “Peterson" shows yon bow to dress, 
hi k style of true elegance, at comparatively little cost. It 
is taste; we hold, not money, that makss ths real lady. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

9t Hour, or The BurTs Wooing. 1 voL, 12 mo. PkHadeb 
pkia : T. B. Peterson ft Brothers.—One of the merits of this 
auonymous novel is that the author to evidently at home in 
the goqd society of which he writes. His gentlemen are 
real gentlemen, and not varnished snobs. His ladies are 
true ladies, and not melo-dnamatlc make-believes. Another 
merit is that the story over-runs with incident Many of tie 
scenes aro very powerfully drawn. That of the fire and 
rescue Is particularly so; it can hardly be surpassed for 
graphic power and tragic interest In the friendship that 
exists between Vaulouverer and St Manr, in the former 
giving his life for the latter, we have a picture of the ola 
heroic times, conceived in the highest strain of chivalry. 

Studying Art Abroad, and How To Do It Cheaply, By May 
Alcott Nierxker. 1 vol., 16mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers. —An 
excellent guide-book, and even more than that, for any 
person wishing to Btudy art in Europe. It goes into tho 
minutest detail as to outfit, where to go, how to live, etc., 
etc. The different advantages and disadvantages of Londou, 
Paris, Rome, and Florence, are Weighed and decided. 

Hygiene Of The Foies. By Ghislami Durrani, M. D., etc., 
etc. 1 vol., 12roo. JVeto York: Cosset, Potter, Galpm A Go. — 
This is a new and revised edition of a work that has already 
had very great success. The physiology and anatomy of 
the voice, if we may so speak, is exhaustively discussed in 
it, and illustrated with numerous engravings. To persons 
who sing, even as amateurs, it will be found invaluable. 

EyebrighL A Story. By Susan Ooolidge. With Illustrations. 
1 vol, 12 mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers.— No one writes 
books for children more charmingly than Sunn Coolldge. 
She has an intuitive gift in that direction. She can 
interest, when no one else can; and she manages to instruct as 
well as to interest The present storjr is in her very best vein. 

The Boy's and Girrs Treasury. Edited by Vnele Herbert. 
1 vol, 12mo. Philadelphia r J. B. Lippincott A Co. —A picture 
and story book for young children, embellished with wood- 
engravings, that illustrate articles in prose and poetry. 

Aunt Jo's Scrap-Bag. By Louisa M. Alcott. 1 vol, 16mo. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. —These little tales for children are 
among Miss Aloott’s best "Jimmy's Cruise In The 
Pinafore," the first of them, to wonderfully clever. 

The Picture Alphabet By Cousin Daisy. 1 sot, small 4to. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott A Oo.—k very appropriate 
book for a New Year’s gift to a child. The wood-engravings, 
which Illustrate It are unusually good. > 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

“ Peterson” Auud Or All. —If you are getting up a 
dub, it would be well to show your friend* what the news¬ 
paper* say of 44 Peterson,” so that they may know that it 
reaHy is the be* and cheap** of the lady’s book*. For this 
purpose, we giro, here, a few of the hundred* of notices, 
that we have received of our last number. All parties, and 
all sections, agree about 44 Peterson.” Says the Cairo (Mich.) 
Democrat, u The December number it a marvel of beauty; 
the colored fashions, and steel-plates are the loveliest we 
hare ever seen. Beyond all doubt, it i* dm cheapest and 
best of the lady's books.” Says the Marion (8. C.) Farmer, 
44 The literary contents are even better than u s u a l .” 44 This 
delightful magazine improves with age,” says the Lynn 
(Blass.) Record. 44 Will always rank high as a literary 
magazine,” says the Beading (Pa.) Times, 44 with such writers 
as Frunoos Hodgson Burnett, Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, Frank 
Lee Benedict, Jane O. Austin, etc., etc.” Sayfc the Gratiot 
(Mich.) Democrat, 44 Peterson’a is on our table, fresh aud 
beautiful, a triumph of the printer's and engraver's skill.” 

Fraught with its accustomed beauties, it will be greeted 
with favor by the million,” says the Fall River (Blass.) News. 
‘‘The first of the lady’s books,” says- the Freeport (111.) 
News, 44 it is astohishing, too, how It improves.” Says the 
Highland (Kansas) Sentinel, 44 A splendid number, the 
illustrations superb.” “The engravings for this work,” 
says the Pike Co. (Ind.) News, 44 are even above the usual 
standard, and the stories are by the best authors;” The 
Saratoga (N. Y.) Sentinel says, “The fashion and pattern 
plates are always superior in style.” Tlie Norristown (Pa.) 
Defender says, 44 Peterson Is tho beet and cheapest of the 
lady’s books, and now U the time to get up cfttBs.” 

Shall We Kill Ourselves ?-—Is alum poisonous? Its use 
in baking powder* condemned by medical journals. Dr. Hall’s 
Journal of Health, in a recent issue, say*: “This question 
bus caused a good deal of discussion. Alum Is used by many 
bakers to whiten their bread, enabling them to use an in¬ 
ferior flour. It is more extensively employed as a cheap 
substitute for cream of tartar in the manufacture of baking 
powders. It has not been considered immediately danger¬ 
ous; although if continued it induces dyspepsia and obsti¬ 
nate constipation. But tho fact that many coses of jwisonlng 
have occurred from baking powders which contained alum, 
puts the question in a more serious aspect, and prudent 
peoplo will exorcise caution in tho selection of baking 
powders. 

“tinder what conditions, then, does this substance—for¬ 
merly used only for mechanical or medicinal purpose—be¬ 
come poisonous? They aro certainly obscure, and at present 
we can only surmise what thpy may bo. Wo suspect that 
tho cause exists In the individual poisoned; some peculiarity 
of the constitution producing a morbid change in the secre¬ 
tions of the stomach, with which the alum combines and 
forms an active poison; or the secretions may be healthy 
but in unusual proportions, and that these less or greater 
proportions, in combination with the alum, constitute a 
poison. 

“ For example, two parts of mercury and two parts of 
chlorine form calomel, which is not poisonous; but change 
tho proportions to one part of mercury and two parts of 
chlorine, and we get corrosive sublimate, which is a deadly 
poison. 

“Then, again, we know nothing of the causes of constitu¬ 
tional peculiarities. Why is it that one person can eat all 
kinds of green fruits and vegetables with impunity, while 
the same courso might cost another individual his life ? One 
person can handle poison ivy and sumac without being in 
the least affected; another is poiaonod if he approaches to 
within ten feet of them. Out of a family residing In a mala¬ 
rial district, some of its members will suffer half the year with 


) fover and ague, while tho others will ei(joy excellent health 
during the entire year. Food* that aro wholesome to some 
' persons are actually poisonous to others. This is especially 

< true of some kinds of fish. There is no safety in taking 
J alum into the stomach, as it is shown to be always injurious, 

< and often dangerous. Baking powders properly compounded, 
5 and containing pure cream of tartar instead of alum, aro 

< more convenient than yeast; and bread and pastry made 
S with them arc just as wholesome, and far more palatable. 

< We are In entire sympathy with the manufacturers of the 
' Royal Baking Powder—who commenced and are rigorously 
i conducting the war og&inst the use of alum in baking 
\ powders. 

> “ Before committing ourselves, however, we made tests of 
s a sufficient number of bnking powders to satisfy ourselves 
? that tho substitution of alum for cream of tartar in their 

< composition has not been over-estimated, while a careful ex- 
? ami nation of the Royal Baking Powder confirms our belief 
s that Dr Mott, the Government Chemist, when he singled 
? out and commended this powder for its wholesomeneas, did 

< it wholly In the interests of the public. 

> “ We do not hesitate to say that the Royal Baking Powder 

< people deserve the gratitude of the community whom they 
| are endeavoring to protect. 

< 44 ‘Will not some prominent manufacturer Of. puro Candies 
5 follow their example, and expose the secrets of a business 
| that is doing untold mischief to little children?” 

| We Have Examined Gaskell’a Compendium,'advertised 
5 In this magazine. It is the handsomest thing of tne kind 
) wo ever saw’, seemingly perfectly adapted to self-instruction. 
) Hundreds, it is said, among our readers, have learned from 
| it to write a beautiful hand, many of them ladies. No 
s teacher is required. * 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

[Medical Botany—Of the Garden, Field and Johest.] 

BY ABRAM XJVEZEY, M. D. 

No. I — Acorus Calamus. Calamus—Sweet Flag. 

Derivation.—Gr. a, privative, and lore, pupil of the eye; 
a supposed remedy for sore oyes. Rhizome or root, creeping, 
jointed, compressed, half inch or more in diameter, 
internally white, externally tinged with groen, hairy. 
Leaves, all radical, two to three feat long, enaiform, 
narrow, one-half to throe-fourths inch wide; scape’as long 
as the leaves; flowers yollowish green. This well-known 
pungent aromatic is au indigenous plant, thoroughly 
established in many swampy, marshy localities; flowers In 
May and June. 

The odor of Calamus is strong and pungent, and it is a 
good stimulant, tonic and aromatic. Hence it may be used 
freely by mothers, in domestic practice, in cases of uneasi¬ 
ness or pain in the stomach and bowels of children, arising 
from flatulence; and in the form of infasion, it can be 
given along with purgatives to prevent them from griping 
or causing pain. Mothers in the country shonld gather tho 
roots late in rfntumn, and they will And this common agent 
quite equal, if not superior, to essence of peppermint or 
ginger, so much in vogue. In fact, this simple medicine is 
too much neglected, as it is generally as useful as the more 
costly aromatics obtained at the drug stores. A pint of 
boiling wrater to an ounce of the root makes a pretty strong 
infusion, of which a tablespoonful to a wineglassfhl may be 
taken fbr a dose, and in a short time repeated, if necessary. 
The hard, dried root can be grated, and taken in doses of 
half teaspoonful. 

JE SCULIS Hippocastanum. —Horse-Chestnut. — .Seoul os, 
the ancient name of a tree which bore an esculentfruit. 
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Tkf* hnhdsoRie tree, which grows in this country to the 
height of thirty to. sixty feet, is * native of Asia, (northern 
litdia.) It was introduced into Europe about the middle of 
the sixteenth century; but.it foiled to be appreciated in this 
country until recently. The branches are opposite, sym¬ 
metrical and rather erect; the young branches are stout, 
and never ramify the same season—esch year's growth 
being a definite development from the large buds, and 
effected rapidly within a few week*. Leaflets in sevens, 
sessile* four to si* or eight inches long, obovate-ouueate, 
acute* dentate; commou leafstalk as Long as the leaves. 
Flowers white with red spots, in large, erect, terminal, 
dense, ovoid panicles. The /nil is a subglobose, coriadous 
capsule; tKe seed Is a large* globose nut, with a smooth 
reddish-brown coat, and a broad, pales- hilvm, or scar. 

It is incomprehensible, when we reflect, how thonghtlees 
our fathers have been on the subject of providing shade 
trees, as a shelter to themselves and cattle, from the fervid 
glare of the summer's sun. It is to be sincerely hoped that 
our posterity may be able to pay with more truth than we, 
who are past our prime, can: 

“Our fathers knew the value of a screen 
From sultry sans; and In their shaded walks 
And long protracted bowers, enjoyed at noon 
The gloom and coolness of declining day." 

In the Northern and Western States there are several 
native species, where they are called the Buckeye, from a 
resemblance of the seeds to the eye of that animal. Those 
native tress have become the popular emblem of Ohio, and 
hence the sobriquet of the 44 Buck-eye State." 

The fruit abounds in starch, is readily obtained, and is 
held to be superior, as an article of diet, to that obtained 
from tho potato. 

The bark has long been used in place of the Peruvian 
bark, for the cure of intermittent*, and worthy of trial at 
least by M the toiling millions." 

Among Homoeopaths, the Horae Chestnut la obtaining 
some rank as aa anti-hemorrhoidal medicine. 44 When the 
only connected symptoms or appreciable cause of piles is 
constipation, and there is much pain, but little bleeding, 
Jfeculus soems pretty likely to effect a cure." 


FOB THE CHILDREN. 

Whiter Amusements.— The girls, from the tiniest upward, 
will generally amuse themselves for hours with their dulls; 
and if they possess a small pair of scissors, with round and 
blunt tips, especially intended for children’s use, they can, if 
mother will supply them with odds and ends of silk, etc^,’ 
cut out things, and adorn their dollies as they please. If, 
too, they are allowed needle and thread—and the liny mites 
will soon become careful with the former rather dangerous 
toy if taught early—they can fashion the pieces into caps, 
pinafores, or whatever their fancy dictates, and to have cut 
out aud made something all their “ very own selves" Is in¬ 
finitely more pleasant to their little feelings than the gifts 
from mother or nurse of more elaborate constructions. 
Stringing beads Is another amusement of which girls are 
generally fond, and It offers what is moat tempting to the 
child-mine^—variety—as so many things can be made with a 
few bright-colored beads, but care must be taken that baby’s 
rosy mouth is not made the receptacle for a great number of 
them, as will be the case If the chubby fingers are allowed 
to meddle with tho “pitey sings." With a few pieces of 
perforated cardboard dolly can have brooches, lockets, sprays 
for the hair—in fact, quite a display of jowels. Some of the 
grown-up members of the family can cut tho cardboard into 
different shape*—oval or heart-shaped for lockets, round or 
horseshoe for brooqhca—end the children armed with flne 
needles and thiead, can sew on the beads, making different 
lets of ornaments with the different colored bonds, say a tur- 


I quoise and pearl with pale blue and dead-white beads, a 
ruby and diamond set with doep red aud sparkling white 
ones, etc., arranging the beads as they fancy or as mother 
suggests, and finishing with a setting of yellow or steel 
beads for gold or silver, as the case may be. Then dolly 
j must have a jewel-case. Any small box with a lid does 
i beautifully for this; it can be stuffed with wadding and 
‘ lined with pink or blue silk, under the supervision of some 
| older person (the children, though, doing all the work, for 
j in this will be the plcasuro to them); then tho necklaces, 
| brooches, etc., are laid in la regiflar order. Little slits may 
\ be cut for the rings, whish may ba strung on the ootton or 
< worked on narrow strips of the cardboard and buttonholed 

I over to make them neat If the children are not equal to 
the task of buttonholing, no doubt mother will help. 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

4^-Everything relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marblehead, Mass. All communl- 
cations are to be headed: 44 For Peterson’s." • All are invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original pussies, which 
should be accompanied by the answers/ng* 


No. 62.—A Ladder Puwjl 


Tho uprights are words of cloven tetters each, the right 
meaning presentation; and the left, very hasty. The 
words, beginning with the lower, mean: 1. To ensnare. 2. 
An undoubted truth. 3. To confine. 4. A plant and lta 
flower. 6. To mend. 

Harlem, If. Y. Miirjttx B. Yost. 


No. 53.— A Loooqrtth. 

Behead a quick spring, and make acid. Curtail the quick 
spring, and moke a mark of honor. Behead tho acid, and 
niAke skill. Curtail the add, and make a sailor. Beverse 
the sailor, and make an animal. 

Marblehead, Mam. G. a 

No. 54.—Bhomrotd. 

Across.—Capadty, a negative, an angle, to repeat, veins. 
Down.—A consonant, above, a net-work, always, a feast, 
an American general, guided, a pronoun, a consonant. 
Providence, S. I. Turn*. 

No. 55 .—Word Bquajue 

My first is to stay. My second Is a quantity of land. My 
third is a metal. My fourth is a shelter. 

La Plata, Mo. LANCELOT. 

Answers Next Month. 

Answers to Pvxxlss in the December Number. 


Goat, Ass, Bee, Butterfly, Toad, MITler, Bat, Cow, Dog, 
Lliura, Hon, Wolf, Pig, Swan, Sheep, Goose, Horse, Hare, 
Goat, Babbit, Deer. 
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No. 49. 

G 

FAT 

COLES 

QALLKU7 

BLOOM 

YON 

N 

No. 60. 
Water-proof. 

No. 61. 

HOPE 

OILY 

PLEA 

EYAS 


HOUSE ORNAMENTATION. 

Drawinq-Room Chairs, uniform in make and covering, 
are no longer the fancy of the hour, and the predilection is 
for low chairs, spring chairs, divan chairs, wooden chairs, 
Louis Quatorxe chairs, Chippendale chairs, Queen Anne 
chairs, kitchen chairs, Windsor chairs—in fact, every des¬ 
cription of chair. The Windsor and kitchen chain are 
rendered acceptable in the drawing-room by being, painted 
black and touched up with gold, and little cushions covered 
with some thick pretty material are placed on the seats. 
Gentlemen are rather partial to these substantial-looking 
chairs when not inclined for one very low, very fragile, or 
luxurious. Sofas, ottomans, and settees are not covered en 
nuU as heretofore, exoopt in large reception rooms which 
are used for receptions only, when the family lives princi¬ 
pally In sitting-rooms. As in the case of curtains, so in the 
case at settees and sofas; fancy coverings are mostly 
preferred, whether costly or inexpensive, stuff or cretonne, 
dark blue with a crimson border, dark claret with a light 
green bonier, dark green with a cream and green border; 
but nothing incongruous in the way of ooloring or covering ; 
is Introduced. There Is one prevailing tone, and all other J 
colors introduced either blend well or contrast well with it. 
In cretonnes and chintzos for loose cases, again, the idea is 
variety rather than uniformity. When washing materials 
are used, small patterns are chosen in preference to large, 
full-blown flowering ones, and the same remark applies to 
carpets, which cannot be of too unobstruaive a character. 
Some people fancy whole colored carpets, blues or grays or 
greens, without any pattern whatever. 


WINDOW GARDENING, Etc., Etc. 

Floral Decoration or Houses. —Notwithstanding the 
encouragement which of late years has been given to win¬ 
dow-gardening and to the introduction of flowers for table 
adornment, we can scarcely err in asserting that the floral 
decoration of houses Is a subject still in its infhncy. It is a 
matter of no small satisfaction to have got rid of that stub¬ 
born prejudice against flowers i% rooms which possessed our 
ancestors. As long as there Is proper ventilation, flowers 
are never injurious. Air in circulation is never necessarily 
injurious, but stagnant air Is. It is stagnant air, like stag¬ 
nant water, that becomes vitiated sooner or later, and con¬ 
sequently unwholesome. We must pass our sleeping as well 
as our waking hours in the free circulation of fresh air. 

In cases of illness which prevent, either permanently or 
Mr a any out-of-doors exercise, the beet poeslble substi¬ 


tute for such recreation is the care of a fow pot plants. W« 
can speak gratefully of the effect hi this respect of some 
dozen hyacinths in glasses, and two or three pots of choice 
bulbs, when we remember how they served to cheer the long 
weary hours of imprisonment In the case of a lady who for 
nearly six months waa confined to her aofe from a badly 
sprained ankle. 

Our readers must not imagine, however, that plants in¬ 
doors can be managed with little or no trouble. There is a 
real skill required in the management of them, and oareful 
watching is necessary to keep them in health. There are 
many obstacles to be overcome, the chief of which is that no 
provision has been made for their reception in the original 
construction of our houses. Few hoqsea—very few indeed, 
except among those which have been recently built—have 
any convenient standing-places for flowers. There is cer¬ 
tainly no reason why our halls and porticoes, and passagee 
cannot be so arranged as to become small greenhouses or 
conservatories. Every window-sill aad balcony, with a liule 
care and at a very trifling cost, could be so constructed as to 
admit of the reception of pot-plants in any number without 
fear of damage to the room or any inconvenience whatever. 

As everybody knows, growing plants, whether in the 
house or out of doors, will not live without water; and tbo 
greatest difficulty with them indoors is how to give water 
without endangering other furniture, and especially how to 
got rid of the superfluous moisture which mUst accrue in 
all artificial watering. It is a common practice to set pot 
plants In saucers; but common garden saucers, of the same 
material as the pots, are porous and will nut hold wafer for 
auy tin 10 , and even when glazed inside they become from fre¬ 
quent use so damp that they cannot without injury bo set upon 
matting, carpets, or even floorboards. There are, we know, 
saucers that are not porous, made of glam and china, but all 
such are objectionable for another reason: they sodden the 
earth in the pots, end cause injury to the roots of the plants 
by retaining superfluous moisture too long about them. 
There are some few things—ferns, etc.—that will thrive 
under this condition; but it Is not the normal condition of 
vegetable growth, and we may take It as a good general 
! rule that plauts cannot be healthy when the pots that con¬ 
tain them are left to stand In stagnant water. Wherever 
there are pot plants there must be some provision for arti¬ 
ficial drainage. There can be no diffioulty on this pfcint in 
entrance-halls, porches, and passages. How very easily 
would this inconvenience be done away with by a small iron 
gutter under the flooring, covered with an ornamental iron 
grating in front of the different windows l This would allow 
the pots to stand without saucers on the flooring, and when 
needed these plants could be watered overhead. The sur¬ 
plus water would run off through the grating, and would be 
carried away by the concealed gutter or drain to the outside 
of the buildings. This drain need not exceed four Inches lu 
diameter, and being properly trapped, there would be no 
fear of a return draught of cold air. 

In somewhat the same manner, and at a very moderate 
expense in their original construction, window-sills and 
balconies of the different rooms may bo made suitable for 
gardening purposes. Evory balcony could be converted into 
an outside garden, and every window-seat be made a small 
flower-border, all that Is required in each cafe being a 
double-bottomed trough of zinc or galvanized iron. The 
first, to receive the mould and plants, must be perforated 
and provided with crocks as a common garden seed-pan, and 
the second, or lower bottom, to receive all the superfluous 
water which comes from the first, must be provided wrlth a 
drain at one corner to carry it away. The slab which stands 
in place of a window-seat can be made either of galvanized 
iron or slate or stone, and supported by ornamental brackets. 
The sides could be In treDiswork, so as to show the different 
pots. If, however, these sides were closed instead of open 
the pot plants could be set in tan, or a mixture of tan and 
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pent oovered with mow, and if this mass were kept in a ; 
growing state ft would hare a rery good effect, and hide all j 
the unsightly pot*. This arrangement not only produces ; 
an agreeable and neat appearance, but it is of immense bene- i 
fit to the plants themselves by protecting their roots from ' 
the scorching rays of the sun and the concentrated heat 1 
from the glass window. It is also a saving of trouble, for j 
plants so protected require for low watering. j 


HOLIDAY GAMES. 

Tub Musical Oracle.— Like all oracles of which we have > 
any account, this requires a certain amount of intelligence j 
both in the workiug and the interpretation of it One of > 
the players having been sent out of the room, the rest ar- j 
range among themselves some task that he is to perform, > 
and, a player being seatod at the piano, on his readmiwiun ' 
the task is to be indicated to him by the mislic played and > 
the manner of playing it Suppose, for instance, he is to be ’ 
required to walk three times-round the table, and kiss the , 
hand of a particular lady. On entering, the victim will bo \ 
saluted w?th “All round my hat,*’played piano He will \ 
probably look for a hat, and, finding none, will try going ’ 
round on his own axis, on which the music will die away \ 
almost to bUenoe. He then approaches the table, when the > 
strain swells tender; he takes a few steps—louder still; and t 
now recognizing What Is required, he paces round once to \ 
the air, and is about to go away, when the tune keeps on l 
persistently and loudly, uutil he guesses that be has to go j 
round the table again. Having completed tho three turns, > 
he waits for the next *atuk'al Indication, which perhaps » 
•omos in the shape of “ Hojr nippy could I bo with either," j 
changing to “ Nora Creina.” *1e then percoives that it must \ 
be the question of a lady, and y*.«ses in front of all those in \ 
the room—the music becoming Voter as he leaves the lady j 
selected and louder as he apprvuhos her. At length he > 
stands before her, and the piano «Ul\eo up “ When the heart l 
of a man is oppressed with care." tvs offers her his arm, j 
but she makes no movo. He kneels, w.Vn the music stops j 
abruptly. Ho rises again, and the muvk begins with “ The \ 


to cool; when oold take the grease off the top,and it is 
ready for use. To make coup: Tor a family of six, take one 
quarter of the stock, to which add one quart of boiling water, 
and any vegetable you may desire, salt and pepper, and boil 
three hours; eat while hot. This stock will keep one week 
in cold weather. 

Witty Vegetable Soup. —Two. carrots, two turnips, two 
onions, three heads of celery, throe potatoes; add half a pint 
of split peas, boiled and rubbed through a sieve; pass the 
vegetables through the sieve; add ouo quart of good white 
stock, and half a pint of cream or good milk; season to 
taste. 

Tapioca Soup %$iikout Stock .—Mince an onion finely, fry it 
fn plenty of butter till of a golden color, add pepper and 
salt to taste, and a pint and a-half of water; when the water 
boils, strain and put it back iuto a clean oauoepan with two 
tableepooosful of tapioca; let It boil till almost dissolved, 
then serve. 

MKATS. 

Cold Meal and Ham Crogmate.— Take oold fowl or cold meat 
of any kind, with a fbw slices of cold bam, fot and lean, chop 
together .until very fine, add half as much stale bread grated, 
salt, pepper, grated uutmeg, a Uswpoonful of made mustard, 
one tablespoonful of ketchup, a small lamp of butter. Knead 
all well together, make into small flat cakes (the yolk of an 
egg can be ubed to bind the ingredients, but it is not neces¬ 
sary). , Brush with tho yolk of a beaten egg on both sides, 
cover thickly with grated bread-crumbs, fry in a little lard 
or batter to a light brown. It is surprising how ninny of 
these croquets oan be made from a very little cold meat and 
ham, and they are excellent. 

An Economical and DeHciome Way of Cooking a Rabbit .— 
Take a nice, fresh rabbit, cut it into joints, and fry It brown, 
with some slices of pickled pork, and some onions, shred 
fine. When nice and brown take It out of the frying-pan, 
and put it in a stew-pan, with water sufficient to cover it. 
Pepper and salt to taste, thicken with some flour and but¬ 
ter ; add force-meat balls, but be sure not to put the fat out 
of the frying-pan. Let the gravy be the thickness of rich 
cream. 


Kies." He attempts a kiss on the che*.k, \ihon he is mot l 
with an awful chord and clatter. He thvu t'iee the hand, j 
when th^ music increases in loudness and vAls up with a j 
grand flourish, and, if he has acquitted himsojl \ xtelligently, j 
he obtains the applause of the company, j 


OUR NEW COOK-BOv'-K. 

tef~E>rrg Receipt to Mt Cook-Book hat been toV, a 
practical hov*ekctper. 


Poor Jtfes’s Soup .—Put one ounce of butter into a to ice- > 
pan, with three large onions, shred fine, and fry tboai a j 
pale brown color; add half a tgblespoonful of floor, stii for \ 
a few minutes, but do not allow the mixture to dorkeu; \ 
then add one quart of common stock previously flavored < 
with carrots, turnips, celery, leeks, and parsley boiled In ' 
It; stir until the soup boils, and season It to taste with - 
pepper and salt Peel one or two potatoes, cat them into ’ 
■mall dice, and put them to boll with the soup. Cut some j 
crust of bread in long pieces, the sise and half tho length ; 
of French beano, dry them In the oren, and at the time of j 
serving, throw them into the soup; then stir into it off tho )' 
Are the yolks of two eggs, beaten up with a little milk and j 
strained. \ 


Shtfed Leg of Hutton. —Boil two large white onions until 
tender; then chop fine, add bread-crumbs and sage to taste, 
a little salt and pepper; then slit the sinewy part of the leg, 
and insert the stuffing, and roast, 

DESSERTS. 

Velvet Pudding.—Tire eggs beaten separately, one teaenp- 
fnl of white sugar, four tablespoonsfnl of com-starch, dis¬ 
solved in a little cold milk and added to the yolks and sugar. 
Boll three pints of sweet milk, and pour into it the yolks 
and sugar while boiling. Remove from the fire when it has 
become quite thick. Flavor with vanilla, and pirnr into a 
baking-dish. Beat the whites of toe eggs to a stiff froth, 
with half a tsacopfhl of white sugar; then pour it over the 
top of the pudding, and return it to toe stove until it is 
slightly browned. Bat with sauce, the recipe for w hich is 
given below. It ie delicious. 

Scrap Pudding .—Put scraps of bread, crust and mi mb, 
into a bowl, with sufficient milk to cover them well. Cover 
with a plate, and put It into the oven to soak for about half 
an hour. Take It out, and mash the bread with a fork till 
it Is a pulp; then add a handful of raisins and as ipony 
currants, a teacupftal of brown sugar, half a cup of milk, 
some candled lemon-peel, anil one egg. Stir it up wr»r 
grease a pudding^dish, and pour the pudding in. Grate « * 
a little nutmeg, put it into a moderate oven, and let it I.j 
for an hour and a-half. 


Stock: How to make it —Four-pound shin of beef, one gal -1 * Open Tart. —Butter a tart-pan, roll out the paste to tlu- 
lon of cold water, and two teaspoonsfnl of salt; pul It on the ; thicknees of half an inch, and line the pan with it; prick 
back of the stove, let It slowly come to a boll, and keep boil- ; a few holes atthe bottom with a fork, and bake the tart in 
Ing until the water is boiled away one-half; strain, and set < a brisk ovsa from ten to fifteen minutes. Let the paste 
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cool a little; then fill it with preecnre, place a few stars or { 
loaves on it, which have been previously cut out of the paste ; 
and back, and the tart is ready for table. By making it in ( 
this manner, both the flavor and the color of the jam are j 
presorved, which would otherwise bo lost were it baked in the > 
oveu on the paste; and, besides, as much jam is not required. j 

A Bachelor's Four ounces grated bread, four 

ounces currants, four ouncos apples, two ounces sugar, three j 
eggs, a few drops of essence of lemon, a little grated nutmeg. ) 
Pare, core, and mince the apples finely—sufficient, when j 
minced, to make four onnoee; add to these the currants, ? 
which should be well washed, the grated bread, and ; 
sugar; whisk the eggs, beat those up with the remaining ' 
ingredients, and when all is thoroughly mixed, put the 5 
pudding iuto a bnttored basin, tie it down with a doth, and 
boil for tlireo hours. j 

Plum Pudding. —Boll and mash well one pound potatoes • 
and one-half pound carrots; when cold add one pound each j 
of flour, currants, and raisins, three-quarters pound raw j 
sugar, eight ounces suet, a little salt, and a nutmeg grated; j 
any other spices and candied peels may be added if approved. 
Fill yoHr mould very fall, tie up daeoly, and boil four 
hours; if boiled six hours, the pudding is richer and semi¬ 
transparent, knd will keep two or three months. 

Marmalade Pudding.—< One-half pound bread-ernmbs, six 
ounces beef suet, chopped very fine; three tablespoon fill* of 
marmalade, rind and juice of a lemon, one teaapoonful 
carbonate soda, three tablespoonfuls sugar, three eggs, well 
whipped, a little grated nntmeg, all to bo well mixed, put 
Into a mould, and boiled three and a-half hours. Serve 
with wine sauce. 

A Good Christmas Ca One pound butter, one pound 
sugar, nine eggs, one ponnd of flour, three pounds clean 
currants, two pounds stoned raisins, one-ha!f teacup of wine 
or brandy, from one-half to three-quarters pound citron, 
one grated nutmeg, Borne mace and cinnamon. Rub the 
butter and sugar together; when light, add first the yolks, 
then the whites of the eggs—the yolks and whites of the 
eggs to be beaten separately—then put in nearly all your 
flour, keeping out Just enough to dust your raisins and 
cement them; cut your citron in such slices as you like, and 
put in as yon put the cake in the pan; after mixing your 
fruit in the cake, butter a four-quart pan carefully, line it 
with clean straw paper, a little butter on the paper; put 
your cake in and bake In not too quick an oven, for it burns 
easily. After it is baked, take it out of the pau—paper and 
all—and let It cool. The next day, to keep it fresh and 
moist, put it back in the pan, or in a tin cake, box and keep, 
it tightly covered. 

Plum Oaks. — (1) Scotsh: Beat one-half ponnd of butter to 
a cream, add one-half pound sugar, beating well; then six 
eggs previously beaten. Have three-quarters pound of peel, 
one-quarter pound almonds, and three-quarters pounds flour 
already mixed; stir them gently Into the butter, etc., and 
put the mixture into a tin well lined with buttered paper 
rislug well over the top. Bake in a alow oven for three 
hours. Do not shake nor touch it when in the overt, or the 
fruit will fall to the bottom. 

(2).—Beat three-quarters pound of butter to a cream, add 
gradually three-quarters pound of brown sugar, the yolks 
of four eggs well beaten; mix one tcaspoonful of carbonate 
of soda with one pound of flour; add this to the other 
ingredients, with a quarter of a pint of milk, one-half 
p Hind of citron peel, ona pound of raisins, and ouo glass of j 
brandy; and last of all the whites of four eggs. Bake in a > 
moderate oven. It should be kept at least a fortnight before j 
it is cut. | 

Plain Seed Cake *—Two pound* flour, one and one-half > 
pound treacle, nearly one ounce ground ginger, one-quarter ; 


pound butter, on ©-quarter ounce oarraway seeds ground, a 
little candied lemon peel cut flnu, mix all well with the 
flour, warm the butter and mix well with the mat; dissolve 
in boiling water a large teaspoonful of carbonate of soda 
and stir well into tho treacle, add to the other ingredients, 
work all thoroughly together, and bake in a buttered tia 
two hours in a rather slow oven.. 

MISCELLANEOUS TABUS RECIPES. 

Cucumber Fields.—If full-grown , the small long sort are 
the best for pickling. Let them be fresh gathered; pull off 
tho blossoms, but do not rub them; pour over them a strong 
brine of salt and water boiling Lot, cover them close, and 
let them stand all night. The next day stir them gently to 
take off the sand, drain them on a sieve, and dry them on a 
cloth t make a pickle with the best wliite wine vinegar, 
ginger, pepper (long and round), and a little garlic. When 
the pickle boils, throw in the cucumbers, cover them, and 
make them boil as quickly as possible for three or four min¬ 
utes; put them into a jnr with the vinegar, and cover them 
closely; when cold, put ia a sprig of dill, the seed down* 
ward. They will be exceedingly crisp and green, done in 
this manner; but if they do not appear to be of a fins color, 
boll up the pickle tho next day, and pour it boiling on the 
cucumbers. 

Breakfast Dishes.— Scotch Woodcock.— Break two or three 
eggs into a saucepan; mix well, with a little salt and cayenne, 
and a good gravy spoon of milk or cream; cook It gently 
over tho fire, aud, as it warms, put in a lump of butter as 
big as a small egg; stir weH from the bottom, ns tlio mixture 
clots. IIuTe ready two slices of toast, slightly buttered on both 
sides; put between them about three aucliovies, washed, 
scraped, and chopped; pour on the top tho mixture from the 
saucepan, and serve very hot 


FASHIONS FOB JANUARY. 

Fro. i.—R eception-Dress or Mastic-Colored Camel’s 
Hair; the skirt has a knife-plaited flounce of the camel's 
hair; the princess over-dress is made with paniers and 
trimmed with Bretort lace; tho sleeves reach to tho elbow, 
and the corsage is cut square In the neck; a plastron front 
of light blue brocade reaches from the neck to the feet, a 
blue bow is on tlio right side of the neck; tho head-dress is 
composed of white lace and bine ribbon. 

Fig. ii.—Visiting-Dress or Black Silk; a deep plaited 
flounce trims the bottom of the skirt; the front is quite 
close clinging and plain, the train is rather long, and a full 
panier is seen below the black silk jacket which opens in 
front over a rich brocaded velvet vest, and is larger than the 
Jacket; white felt bonnet trimmed with white plumes and 
crimson satin strings. 

Fio. ni.—E texixg-Dres* or Lemon-Colored Twllk, over 
a Silk or thk Same Color; the skirt has no train, but 
touches the floor, not being made as short as the walking 
skirts; tho bottom is trimmed with plaited raffles of the 
tulle. There is a crosswise plaited apron of the tulle, and 
the skirt is trimmed with rich silk fringe. Tho basque is 
made of rich brocaded silk, with rovers turned up; the 
neck opens in V-shape, and is trimmed with rich white lace; 
the sleeves reach below the elbow, where they are trimmed 
with white lace and bows of yellow ribb6n. 

Fio. rr.—Evmci no-Drew or Black Velvet; the long 
train is trimmed with plaMngs of blue silk and tho revets 
are freed with blue silk, and the sleeves and edge of the 
revers are finished with a narrow knife-plaiting of the son e; 
collar of blue. The nnder^dress Is of white brocaded si.k, 
the bottom being trimmed with two ruffles of the blue; blue 
feathers in the hair. 

Fio. v.-r-E Vexing-Dress or Whim and Yellow Striped 
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Gaubr, over a yellow silk under-skirt; tlie square train is of 
the gauze, and the front is trimmed with white bull fringe, j 
and looped up at the side with loose sprays of crimson roses. \ 
The short rouod corsage is of white satin, and the tulle j 
berthd is edged with a wreath of crimson roses ; wide satin * 
belt. i 

Fio. vi.— Walking-Dress or Sxal-Beown Camel's Haib ; < 
the bottom to of brown satia edged with two narrow knife- \ 
plaiting*, above thto the camel’s hair skirt is lightly draped 1 
at the back, in front there is a shirred pieoe of the satin ex- j 
tending from the waist to near the bottom, where it ends in { 
long loops of brown satin ribbon. The dose-fitting jacket \ 
has revere fastened back by silver buttons,and there is a shir- < 
red front of the satin, as well as a simulated vest of the satin. : 

Fio. yii.— House-Dress or Black Silk ; the bottom of the j 
skirt is kilt-plaited; above this is a scarf-like skirt, the long s 
ends of which are caught together, and fall at the back ; the < 
close-fitting doable-breasted jacket is trimmed with pearl \ 
buttons, and opens over a gay brocaded vest \ 

Fio. viu.— House-Dress or Liaht Bluz Cashmere; the j 
skirt is trimmed with a deep knife-pUited ruffle; tbo upper 
skirt turns back and forms poolers on the hip, and the ends 
are draped at the back ; the princess waist buttons down to 
where the panlers commence; the fichu about the neck Is of j 
very thin white muslin, and like the cuffe, is trimmed with j 
Mechlin lace. j 

F»o- ix.— Visiting-Dress or Bark Greek Camel’s Hair ; j 
the bottom of the skirt is trimmed with a wide knife-plaited j 
flounce; the over-dress is draped crosswise in front, mid 
lengthwise in the back, and is edged with a deep, rich fringe; j 
the tight-fitting cutaway jacket is trimmed with a woven j 
gimp that corresponds with the fringe. White felt bonuut j 
with green trimmings. J 

Fio. x.—Dolman Cloak or Brown Beaver Cloth, 
trimmed with deep brown fur. ] 

Fro. xi.— Gray Cloth Circular faced down the inside of 
the front with black brocade, which material also lines the 
hood. 

Fios. xn and xm.— Front and Back or Bark Greek 
Water-ProoV Cloak; the deep cape reaches only to the 
arms where It forms sleeves; it Is double-breasted and the 
capo to trimmed with straps of narrow braid fastened on with 
buttons and edged with little woolen tawela 
General Remarks. —The two head-dresses are among the 
newest that have appeared, but the first requires dexterous 
fingers to arrange the puffe so that thfey shall look light and 
fluffy. The little girl’s hat to of white felt trimmed with 
white satin ribbon and having a row of Breton lace quilled 
inside. The boy’s cap is of gray Astrachan fur, trimmed 
with gray cord. 

The first hat for a lady Is of white felt trimmed with white 
lace and soft white plumee; and the face is edgod on the in¬ 
side with black velvet; whlto loco or satin strings may be 
added to this hat if desired ; it to very suitablo for a visiting 
or reception bat 

The bonnet to one of the close shapes, with a cap front a* 
well as soft cap crown; it is of black velvet and trimmed 
with black satin ribbon, crimson and tea-colored roses and 
black ivy berries. The second hat Is of black felt faced 
with black satin, and the brim is trimmed with flvo rows of 
old gold braid; a khot of black satin and a long black plume 
trim the ontslde. 

No new fashions appear in mid-winter, usually; only 
modifications of those that were adopted earlier in tho 
season, and of those wo have spoken at large b^ore. For 
the benefit of new subscribers, however, we will giTe a short 
synopsis of what we have before stated. Short dresses for 
the street are almost universal—when longer ones are worn, 
It to when they do duty as house-dreescs also; the short 
dr e s s e s are no longer at the back than tafhmt, are made to 


cling cloeely in the front, and the skirt is always narrow, 
the drapery giving it all the fulness that to necessary. 
Paniere are worn, but are by no means universal, mauy of 
the short drosses being made to fall quite plain from (He 
hips down. Close-fitting, half tight-fitting and loose jackets 
are worn with short dresses, just as the faRey or the figure of 
the wearer may make it most desirable. For the house, 
trains are very general, though some ladies, especially 
young ones, Uke the short dress for home wear too; it to 
certainly very convenient, but not so grace fill as the train; 
the latter, however, is not nearly so long as formerly. 
House-dr eases are made In every style, somo with the full 
paniere, others falling in severe straight lines—they must 
cling close-in front; the waists also are of infinite variety, 
but if fbr more dressy occtyious, are usually opeu in the 
neck in front, and have the sleaves reaching half way from 
the elbow to the waist The polonaise, or pito c s ss, style Is 
still a favorite one, though many prefer the skirt and basque 
separate. For evening, young ladies wear plain colored 
velvet or silk, or brocaded silk bodices, with white muslin, 
cashmere or siik skirts, or with skirts of other colors, 
provided that tbs body harmonises with Iks skirt—these 
are usually made with a basque, and may be quits high or 
only half high on the shoulders. The fashion of combining 
gay brocades and cashmere patterns with plain material 
gjves great variety to the dress, as these gay materials may 
be nsed in so many different ways, in fket, in any way to 
suit the fancy of the wearer; bnt great care should bo taken 
in employing them, as they are so apt to give the 
costume a spotted look; collars, cuffs, revere, facings, 
raffling*, pipings, paniere are all'made of the brocaded or 
figured material, and It to applied in a hundred different 
ways. Plush, velvet, striped or figured satin are also 
employed in the same way. All colors seem equally popular, 
so that all complexions can be suited. 

Mantlet, basque*, jacket s, in fact wraps of all sorts, aro of 
tbs greatest variety; some are very long and loose, others 
are short and close-fitting, and others again half tight- 
fitting ; all figures can be suited. 

Rowsets and hats are in a greater variety of shapes than 
ever before; the large Directcrie bonnet and the small 
cottage bonnet are equally worn; and young ladies appear 
in all shapes in hats, from the picturesque large flapped 
beaver, in the Rubens style, to the very severe, stiff Derby 
hat, with, its upright wing, or without any wing at all. 

The Hair is also dressed according to the fancy or the 
style of the wearer; but one thing is universal—there is 
much less false hair worn than was formerly tho case, and 
consequently the has amach more natural appearance. 


CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

Fio. l— Girl’s Dress or Gray Casumerk. The skirt has 
two knife-plaited ruffles. The Jaeket to close-fitting, plain 
In front, but at the sides and back, where it to cut much 
shorter than at the front, double loops of the material 
lengthen the Jacket to meet tho front part; largo loops of 
ribbon trim the back. The handkerchief-collar and cuffs 
are edged with a knife-plaiting of silk of tho color of the 
coat. Pointed gray beaver hat, trimmed with gray silk and 
gray feather. 

Fio. il —Bor’s Costume or Dark Gray Cloth. The 
trousers are short and oome below the stockings of gay 
Scotch plaid colon; the jacket to double-breasted and worn 
with a belt. Scotch cap. 

Fis. m.—G irl’s Dress or Dark Brown Camel's Hair. 
The skirt to kllt-plaited; the brown cloth jacket to close- 
fitting, has a rolling collar, trimmed like the pockets and 
cuffe with silk braid, and large, pearl buttons fasten Iks 
jacket and ornament the pockets and cuffe. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE BEST GIFT 

For all times* 

HOLIDAYS, WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, 

ANNIVERSARY, or any other d»jr; for 

PASTOR, TEACHER, PAREHT, CHILD, FRIEHD 



WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 

NEW EDITION. 

Now added* a SUPPLEMENT of over 

4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings. 

ALSO ADDED, A NEW 

Biographical Dictionary 

•f over 9700 NAMES. 

▲ NATIONAL STANDARD. 

W EBSTER’S is the Dictionary used in the 
Government Printing Office. Jan. 1879.' 
TPwrjr State purchase of Dictionaries for Schools 
JCl has been of Web* ter. 

B ooks in the Public Schools of the United States 
are mainly based on Webster. 

S aU of Webster's is gQ times as great as the sale 
of any other series of Dictionaries. 
rflHIRTY-TWP THOUSAND COPIES bars been 
JL placed in the public r-cliools of the U. S. 
'Wjlnffravings —contains 3,000. nearly three times 
JEi M3 many as any other Dictionary. 

R ecommended by State Supt’s of schools in 3ft 
States, and by ftO College Presidents. 

Published by B, C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 

WHY SUFFER 

t ftom Pneumonia or Rheumatism when 
by wearing: Smith’s Patent Perforated 
Buckskin Undergarments you can pre¬ 
vent it? They afford to jM-rsons sus¬ 
ceptible to cold the best protection yet 
presented. and are highly recommen¬ 
ded Ly all physicians. Awarded the 
highest premium nt American Insti¬ 
tute Fair for nine consecutive years. 
Warranted to give entire satis&otion 
or money refunded Send for circular. 

D. C. HALL & CO.* 

86 LEONARD ST., N. T. 

Manufacturers also under the Andrus Patents. _ 

Pinafore Duets. 

Piano and Violin or Flute, 20 best airs.50 eta. 

NEW BOSTON 1EL0DE0N 


SWALLOWING 



Sports of disgusting mucous from the nostrils or 
upon the tonsils* Watery Eyes, Snuffles*- Busting In the 
Ears, Deafness* Crackling sensations in the ITead, 
Intermittent Pains over the Ryos, Foetid Breath, Nasal 
Twang, Scabs in the Nostrils, und Tickling in the Throat are 
SIGNS of CATARRH. 

No other such loathsome* treacherous aud under¬ 
mining malady curses inaukind. One fifth of our Chil¬ 
dren die of diseases generated by its Infectious 
Poison* and one-fourth of living men and women drag 
out miserable existences from the same cause. While 
asleep, the Impurities in the nostrils are necessarily 
swallowed Into the stomach and inhaled Into 
the lungs to poison every' part of the system. 

Dr. Wei De Meyer's Catarrh Cure absorbs the 
purulent virus and kills the seeds of poison in the 
farthest parts of the system. It will not only relieve, 
but certainly cure Catarrh at any stage. It is the 
only remedy which in our judgment has ever yet 
really cured a case of Chronic Catarrh. 

CURED! CURED! CURED! CURED! 

G. G. Prerbuby, Prop. West End Hotel, Long Brauch 
Cured of 20 years Chronic Catarrh. 

8. Benedict* Jr., Jeweler, 697 Broadway* N. Y., (member of 
family) Cured of Chronic Catarrh. 

E. H. Brown, 839 danal St* N. Y., Cured of 11 years 
Chronio Catarrh. 

J. D. McDonald, 710 Broadway, N. Y. (Sister-In-Law) Cured 
of 40 years Chronic Catarrh. 

Mrs. John Doughty, Fish kill, N. Y., Cured of 8 years 
Chronic Catarrh. 

Mrs. Jacob Swartz, Jr., 200 Warren St, Jersey City, 
cured of 18 years Chronic Catarrh. 


contains 12 best Songs from Pinafore, "Old Folks at Home,” 
“Flee as a bird,” "Mocking 141rd, M '*Put me In my Little 
Bed," “Marching Throngh OeorglA," and 235 other popular 
songs and glees harmonized for 4 voices, with accompani¬ 
ment for Organ or Piano. $1.50, or $13.50 per dozen. Also 
for Orchestra, PINAFORE WALTZE8 and PINAFORE 
QUADRILLES* each, 9 parts, 59 cents; $ parts* 36 cents. 
Flnnoforte.20 cents. Sent postpaid. 

EDI AS HOWE, 103 Court St.. Boston, Mass* 


CANCER 


INSTITUTE 




l.y. ’i nr f xir rt 


without the use 
.pain. For information, circulars and references, 
address Dr. b\ L* POND, Aurora, Kano Co., IU. 


A. B. Thorn, 183 Montague St, Brooklyn, (self and son) 
Cured of Catarrh. 

Rev. W*. Anderson, Fordham, N. Y., cured of 20 yearn 
Chronic Catarrh. 

Mlle. Aimer, Opera Prima Donna, “ I have received very 
great benefit from it.” 

A. McKinney* R. R. Pres., 33 Bros* St, N. Y.: “My 
family experienced immediate relief.” 

Ac. Ac. Ac. Ac. Ac. Ac. 

Wei Do Meyer's Catarrh Cure is the most 
Important medical discovery since vaccination. It 
is sold by all Druggists, or delivered by D. B. Dewey A 
Co., 46 Dey 8t n N. Y., at 91.50 a package. To clubs, six 
packages for 97.50. Dr. Wei De Myer*s Treatise 
U sent free to anybody. 
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THIR T Y TEA ns AGO THE 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES U’rre intro- 
duccd, being prepared by combining in 
a convenient form several tnedicfnal 
substances held in pener&l esteem 
among physicians in the treatment 
of Bronchial Affections and Coughs. 

The BRONCHIAL TROCHES con¬ 
tain ingredients acting directly on the 
organs of the voice. They have an 
extraordinary effect in all disorders of 
the Throat and Larynx , re storing 
a healthy tone when relaxed, either 
from cold or over-exertion of the voice, 
and produce a clear and distinct 
enunciation. To PUBLIC SPEAK¬ 
ERS 


1850 



1880 


A COUGH, COLD, or SORE 
THROAT requires immediate atten¬ 
tion. A continuance for any length 
of time causes irritation of the Lungs, 
or some chronic Throat Affection. 
Neglect oftentimes results in some 
incurable Lung disease. THE 
TROCHES are not nctr and untried, 
but, having fyren tested by wide and 
constant use for nearly an entire gen¬ 
eration, they hare attained well-mer¬ 
ited rank among the fete stajile rem¬ 
edies of the age. BROWN’S BRON¬ 
CHIAL TROCHES have proved their 
efficacy by a test of many years, and 
will almost invariably give immedi¬ 
ate relief. 


and SINGERS they will be 
found invaluable. 

Imitations are offered for sale, many of which are 
injurious. THE GENUINE BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
ARE SOLI) ONLY IN BOXES, with facsimile of the /y/y/Zfs 
proprietors on the scrapper. ^ 

PRICES, 25 CENTS, 50 CENTS, AND $1 PER BOX. 



RUPTURE 

ITS BELIEF AND CURE AS SURE AS 
DAY FOLLOWS DAY, 

Those who aro afflicted with this terrible ailment 
should bear In mind that they can be cured and mado 
sound only by Dr. J. A. Sherman ’s treatment, which is 
both simple and sure. The Doctor, by reason of his 
great success In this spechilty for more than thirty 
years, has Justly become famous as the only scientist 
who really effects positive and permanent cures In nil 
cases without regard to ape or condition. Out of 
thousands of letters from those who have availed 
themselves of his treatment he submits the following: 

W. A. Hopkixs, Ninth National Bank, New York, 
writes an inquirer as follows 
W.R. Kimbai.l, Esq.-Dear Slr:YourletterreceIvedand 
contents noted. I was fully cured of rupture by Dr. J. A. 
Sherman about ten years ago ; have been a sound man 
ever since. You may rest assured there is no humbug 
about the Doctor ; that I can vouch for myself. If you 
are ruptured I would advise you to plac e yourself uncljr 
his treatment, as I know vou will never have cause to 
regret t. Respectfully vours, W. A. Hopkixs. 
Nimh National Rink, New York, March 8,1879. 

Dr. Siiermak can be consulted at his principalofflee. 
231 Broadway, New York, on Saturdays, Mondays and 
Tuesdays of each week, and at his branch office, 48 Milk 
St., Boston, on Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays. 
Ills book. Illustrated with bad cases, before and after 
cure. Is mailed to those who send 10 cents. 


THE FLETCHER INK EXTRACTS 

Concentrated, soluble preparations making Hose Scar¬ 
let (the finest ml known). Brilliant Green, Blue, 
Violet and Black W riling Inks of the best quality, by 
addition of water only. Used for lust four years by 2,500 
leading B;ink», Insurance and R. R. Offices, and 10,000 
Mercantile Rouses. Price—Rose. Scarlet and Green, 50ct*. 
each; Blue, Violet and Black, 35 eta.. to make one pint. 
Half packets, each color, 25 eta. Circulars showing color* 
sent on application. Book giving full instructions to make 
the new Copying Tablets sent’froe with each order. 
Agents wanted. Go.>d terms given. N. P. FLETCULR 
CO., 1\ O. Box 450, Hartford, Conn. 


4^-FRIENDSI If yon are in any way interested in 

BEES OR HONEY 

M o will with pleasure send you a wimple copy of our 
MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, with a 
descriptive price-list of thqlnstest improvements in Hives, 
Honey Extractors, Artificial Combs, Section 
Honey Boxes, all books and journals, and everything 
pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothing patented, Simply 
Bend your address on a jKwtal card, written plainly , to A. 
I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


C ARDS 10 lily of the Valley, 10 Scroll, 10 Engraved. 10 
Transparent, 1 Mo<M L«>vo Letter, 1 Card case. Naum 
on nil 15c. W KST A CO., Westville, Conn. 



VIOLET TO ILET WATER. 
CASHMERE B OUQUET EXTRACT. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 


Ladios Purchasing 

CORSETS 

SHOULD EXAMINE 

Madame Foy's Improved 

CORSET 

SKIRT SUPPORTER. 

Jp^For Health, Comfort, and 
Ulegance of Form, it lias no 
rival, and Is really the nv>*t perfect 
8kii t-supporting Corset mnde. Sam¬ 
ple by mail, SI.50. Lady agents 
wanted. Manufactured by 

F0Y A HARMON, New Haven, Ct. 

, Perfumed Cards. Gold Motto, Snowflake, Loco, Lilv, 
i Ac. with name 10c. POSTMASTER, Uigganura, Ct. 

$3 Printing Press 

7 Pr.T.a au'i* lnb«li Ac ( 8 «lM»k<rr $5') 18 Imttt it«• 
For husincri it ple3»ur», younsrof c>M. Do yrwrown sd- 
• '.Inc and prlnttne. Catalogue oftype,card*, 

fer 2 Kelsey A Co. Meriden, Conn 



Clara Louise Krllog, Lotta, Mrs. Scott- 
Slddons, Fanny Haven port, and a 
host of others, recommend and use 

CHAMPLIN’S 

Liquid Pearl 

The Unequalled beautifler of the complexion. 
For Rale by all leading druggists at 6o eta. per bottle. 

ClIAMPLIN A CO., Prop's, Buffalo, N. Y. 


B ARNES’ PATENT FOOT 

POWER MACHINERY. 

CIRCUXAR SAWS, SCROLL 
SAWS, LATHES, FORMERS, M0R- 
TISEBS. TENONERS, Ac. 
Complete OUTFITS for Mechanics 
and Amateurs. 

machines ox TRIAL ir desired. 

Say where yon rend till*, and Send for 
Descriptive Catalogue and Price List. 
W. F. A JOHN BARNES, 

Rockford, Ill. 
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M A S O N Sr H A M 



MATCHLESS ' 

AWARDED 

(IHighestHonors 

AT EVERY 

Worlds Exhibitioh 

FOR 

fjl Thirteen Years 

% NOO # THER 

IAmericanOrgans 

*have been awarded 

SUCH AT ANY. 


FRANZ LISZT - ^UNRIVALLED 



PRICES ^ 

$54. $66. $73.$ 64.* 

TO$500 % 

AND UPWARDS: J 

also J> 

for easy Payments! . 

$5 PER MONTH FOR ^ 
l*M0NTHS ; 0R$6J5£ y 
PER QUARTER FOR 
'lO QUARTER ^/" 0 UPWARD*' 

CATALOGUES FREE.^ 


'MUSICIANS GENERALLY REGARD TH EM AS U N EQUALLED”—TH EO D 0 R E THOMAS, 



INET O 


ll54TREM0ffl-ST., BOSTON;46 E. Kth.ST. (UnionSq) NEW YOR K ; gso an d 2 5* Wabash Ave.. CHICAGO! 


iOMESTL 

1 IT STANDS at THE HEAD I 



SO LIGHT 

A Child can Ilun It. 

ISO SIMPLE 

It Requires No Care. 

SO STRONG 

It Never Wears Out. 

OMESTI 


WINDOW 

GARDENING. 


To make house plants prow aud blossom, somo kind of. 
kind of dressing should be used. The* best substitute for 
stable manure (always offensive and unhealthy when used 
in a warm room) is BOWK£R'§ l’dOl) FOR 
FLOWERS. Clean , odorless , producing healthy plants, 
free front vermin. and abundant bloHSoms. The 
superintendent of the Ik-ston Public Garden—the finest iu 
America—writes as follows: 

“I have used Bowker’s Food for Flowers in the flower 
bods of the Public Garden and Squares of Boston during 
the past season, and find it to be nil that it is represented, 
both as to producing healthy growth of the plant and i;s 
generous flowering. V. LLLIAM DOOGL’E, Sup t.” 

Wo have on file hundreds i f lettera equally satisfactory. 
It is sold by florists and drug-ists generally, or trial poeku- 
ges sufficient for 20 plant* for 3 months sent by mail, 20 
cents each. Two 10-cent pieces enclo^od iu a letter will 
reach us. A littlo look (worth tlie price of the puckap ) 
on “ lino to Cultivate ll'»i*c Plants," by Prof. Maynard, of 
tho Mass. Agricultural College, accompanies each package. 
Lady and gentleman agents will find this sells well. 
Address, BOWK Fit FERTILIZER CO., 43 
Chatham Street, Boston, or 3 Park Place, 
New York. _ 


HONEY-COMB SPIRALS. 

'We givo hero afow 
Illustrations of Orna¬ 
mental Work made 
with our Uoucy- 
Comb Spirals. The 
Spirals are delicate 
chavings of wood iu 
Various colors, which 
can be easily malo 
Boxes, Baskets. 

Screens, Frames. Wall 
Pockets, aadotherar- 
tides of utility ml 
ornament too numer¬ 
ous to mention. 

As the cost of the 
material is triJiag. 
and tho process or 
construction simple i b« 

Will aflord oil an 1 
young rlcaahx. «a- . 

ployment. Every lady, b 
iul articles with those dc 
purchased for less than $5, l 

cents we will send, postpaid, ** i 

SWlCR'*!* ilcckman StrectTN. Vr 



Articles. Strums teken. 
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Dr« Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery cures all Humors, from the worst Rcrofnln to o 
common Blotch, Pimple, or Eruption, Erysipelas, Halt-rheum, Fever Sores, Scaly or 
Rough Shin, in short, all diseases caused by bad blood, are couqucreil by this powerful, 
purifying, and invigorating medicine. 

Efanceiallv has it manifested its potency in curing Tetter, Itone Rash, Rolls, Carbun¬ 
cles, Sore Eyes, Scrofulous Sores and Swellings, White Swellings, Goitre or Thick 
Keck, anfl Enlarged Glands. 

If von feel dull, drowsy, debilitated, have sailow color of ekin, or yellowish-brown spots 
on face or l>ody, frequent headache or dizziness, bad taste in mouth, internal heat or chills 
alternated with hot Hushes irregular appetite, and tongue coated, yon are suffering from 
Torpid Elver, or •* Biliousness.'* As a romedv for all such cases Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
.Med leal Discovery has no equal, ns it effects perfect and radical cures. 

| In the cure of Bronchitis, Severe Coughs, Weak Etings, and early stages of Con¬ 
sumption, it has astonished the medical faculty, and eminent physicians pronounce it the 
'greatest medical discovery of the age. Sold by druggists. 


No use of tnkirnr ihc large, repulsive, nauseon.q pills. These 
• * I’cllets (Little Pills) are scarcely larger than mustard 

\©VC6 S ftClds - 

Being entirely vegetable, no particular care is required 
\© 013 aV\v. while using them. The. operate without disturbance to the 
sVstem, diet, or occupation. For .luiiuilicc, Headache* 
Constipation, Impure Cloud, Pain In the Shoulders, 



Tho** Little Oiont** Cathartic. 


Tightness of Chest, Dizziness, Sour Eructations from 
Stomach. Rad Taste in Mouth, Rillonsattacks. Pain in 
region of Kidneys, Internal Fever, floated feeling 
about Stomach, Rush or Rlood to Reud, take Hr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets. 
Bold by druggists. _WORLD’S DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, rrop’rs, Buffalo, N. Y. 





(A fledlein* not a drink,) 


It ti preventative arxl cure for W cakaaop i 
jaji.I Central Debility, for Fever and A^ue. 

A littlv H-p Bitter* save* btg doctor* 
bills and •' 000 will ba paid for a cate, 
i that I lop Bitters will not cure or help.” ' 


contain* HOid, EL'CHB, 
.3L4MMIAKE, IU.VDE- 
T103, and the Forest i 
and Best Hrdleal qanll- 


ties of oil other Bitter*. 


HOL 


Il>AY GIFTS. —Novelty and Self-Ink¬ 
ing Printing Presses. Bond for Catalogue. 
II. 0. WOODS A: CO., 49 Federal Kt.. Boston. 


A beautiful work of ioo Pages, One Colored Flower 
Plate, and 500 Illustrations, with Descriptions of the 
best Flowers and Vegetables, nnd how to grow them. All 
for a Fivs Cent Stamp. In English or German. 

VICK’S SEEDS are the best In the world. Five 
Oskts for postage will buy tuo Fi.gbal GutnE, telling how 

to get them. 

The Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages. Six 
Colored Pintos, and many hundred Kncravings. For 6’) 
vent* in i*apor covers; $1.00 in elegant cloth. In German 
oar English. 

Address, JA MES VICK, Rocheater, NY. 

HEW ANDBESTBOOK ON BUILDING. 

FALLISER'S MODEL HOMES—Profusely Illustrated, pwtly plant, 
nil Information on Building. Price, $1, post’ paid. Address,P allislr, 
Pallisir & Co., Architacts, Bridgeport, Ct. For ia]« by Booksellers, 


'srr&k EDUCATE 

YOUR BOY ST 
Give them a Printing Press, 

ALL PRICKS—FROM $1.50 up. 

BUSINESS MEN 

^jr r§w/\i Do r°nr own Printing. “Econdb-.y 

uK-Cl - jf // ll 1* Wealth.” ,The ben and cheapest 
1 \3f 1 Pr»«s*i are rande by J. K. W. Dorm-a, 

19 Germaa St. Baltimore, Aid. 

El Price List Fr«e._ 

nHRTSTMAS AND NE\V~~YKAR CARDS 10 cents per 
\j pack, A. BLADE, Readvilte , Mat 

An Elegant Christmas Card Free. 

SPECIAL BARGAINS for the Holidays. 250 Finn 
Embossed Pictures, with catalogue, 15 cts.; 100 Largo 
Elegant Pictures 25 cts.; 30 Complete Sheets 91.00; 
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Many of the beet lady writer* among Peterson’s readers hare learned at home from this system. 

A FEW OF THE BEST AUTOGRAPHS, SHOWING IMPROVEMENT FROM USING 

GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 

(Self-Teaching Penmanship ), received Recently. 


Former Style 


Former Style 


Present Style: 


Pest-offlce address: Thorndike. Massachusetts. 


Post-office address: Bristol Centro, New York. 

OASKELT/S COJIPEJmiUM consists of a full of OF ^STRFC. 

TIOMN, ORNAHENTAL FLOURISHINO, I/ETTEBIMG, PtN-DRAUlMO. 
PEMAIANSHKP, «fce., *c.. By means of this self-teaching system any one can acquire a rapid and beautiful 
handwriting at odd hours without a teacher. It is the finest Penmanship erer published, and put tip 1** durable and 
elegant form. PRICE ©ME DOLLAR, for which it will be mailed, prepaid, anywhere. Address 

Prof. G. A. GASKELL, Principal Bryant & Stratton College, Manchester, N. H. 

irg~The rtnman't GaxtU^ giving Dill information, and many other specimens of improvement from young people 
all over the oountry f /ree to all who will drop ns a postal request for same. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


Vox.. L X X V 11. PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY, 1 880. 


No. 2. 


ALICE GRAY'S TRIAL. 


BY MART V. SPENCES. 



HE Rev. Philip Fitzgerald, Rector of 
All Saints, Highhurst, was famed, t:ir 


a voice, singing a solo, that rose, sweet and 
clear, as if it was an angel’s floating down from 
heaven, he paused awhile, listening, and 
finally went in, taking a Beat, in which he could 
see the choir and the singer. The latter proved 
to be a young lady, apparently about twenty 
years of age, with a face that would hove been 
beautiful under any circumstances, but which 
now, under the inspiration of what she was 
singing, seemed absolutely transfigured. 

At breakfast, the next morning, the rector 
said to his hoetess, “ I was at the Church of the 
Nativity, last night, and heard the most won- 
derftil soprano.” 

“Ah,” answered Mrs. Montrose, “Mrs. 
Wolcott’s governess. She has a good voice, 
there’s no denying it; and while her lather 
lived, the best masters were her instructors. 1 t’a 
the old story, you know. Extravagant living, 
bankruptcy, death, and then the girl left an 
orphan.” 

“ Poor thing !” 

“Yes, I suppose so. But there must be 
governesses, and if not this one, then another- 
She’s too pretty for her station, however; good 


and near, for his broad, Christian char- > looks make such girls conceited.” 
ity, not less than for his eloquence \ “ Have they had that effect on her? Or do 

in the pulpit. Having inherited a ; you speak only from general principles ?” 
large fortune, his alms did not have to be lim- > “Well, from general principles, I suppose, 
ited. His praise was, emphatically, “ in all the > The fhct is, I know very little about her, and 


churches.” 

Meantime, he had lived to the age of thirty, 
without having been married. His dream, 


am not caring to hear more. Our conditions in 
life are bo different.” ’ 

The rector had often heard that great riches, 


nevertheless, was of a time, when a wife, perfect \ suddenly acquired, spoiled people; but he had 
in all respects, would share his labors and ; been too charitably minded to believe it before; 


brighten his fireside, 
however; and this 
un wedded. 


His ideal was a lofty one, and even now, though hearing Mrs. Montrose 
was why he was still '< speak thus, he only sighed to himself. 

’ “It is weak, human nature,” he thought; 


It happened, one evening, when he was from j “ that is all.” 
home, on his annual vacation, that, passing the • A couple of hours subsequently, as he was 
principal church of a neighboring city, he found \ going to make a call on his brother rector, he 
the edifice lit up, as if for service. Arrested by * met, curious to say, the subject of this conversa¬ 
tion 
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the two (taughters is grown np, 
Mi>s (jrny li:ts a little spare 
time to hmdt” 

“ Miss Gray is her name?” 

“ Yes. The rector is foolish 
enough to think I hare some¬ 
thing of u voice, and wishes 
me to cultivate it more thor¬ 
oughly.” 

“ Miss Gray has a very in- 
teresting thee,” said the Rev. 
Philip, as if absently. “ I heard 
something of her history, from 
Mrs. Montrose 


tion. She walked with such a free, springing • 
step, that, after he had passed, he turned to look \ 
back—a thing he had hardly ever done before; ! 
but he was struck by the willowy grace of her 
figure, which even a clumsy over-jacket—for the 
day was rather chilly—did not entirely conceal. ! 

The Rev. Dr. Agnew was out, but his wife was \ 
at home. She rose from the piano, as her visitor j 
entered. j 

“You see me at a strange business for a woman j 
of my age, and the mother of two children,” she \ 
said, smiling, as she shook hands. “ I am taking \ 
singing lessons. If you had come, a little sooner, 
you would have met my teacher, our first 
soprano in the choir.” j: 

“ Oh ! tlieu it must be the young lady, whom < 
I passed, just now, back of your neighbor’s \ 
garden-wall, and whom I beard, last night, in \ 
the church.” \ 

“ The very same. Y'ou know, then, what a j 
wonderful voice she has, .and how pure her > 
method is.” | 

“ Wonderful!” ! 

“I think myself exceptionally fortunate in * 

having such an instructress. But I only have her ; 

as a great favor on the part of her employers. \ 
She is governess at the Wolcott’s, and as one of \ 


“Poor dear!—1 mean,” with 

another smile, “ Miss Gray, not 
Mrs. Montrose.” And then the 
speaker launched into the story 
of her protfgte. 

“Miss Gray—Alice, I always 
call her,” she said, in conclu¬ 
sion, “is so sweet-tempered. 
Ami brave, too; I may say he¬ 
roic. She never complains of 
her ill-fortune, but accepts what 
she calls the inevitable.” 

It seemed to be determined 
that the Rev. Philip should not 
be allowed to forget Miss Gray. 
The very next day ho met her 
again. She had on, this time, a close-fitting 
walking-dress, but no wrap, for the day was com¬ 
paratively warm, and her matchless figure looked 
more graceful than ever. Suddenly, she trod on 
an orange-peel, slipped, and fell. 

The Rev. Philip was at her side in a moment. 

“ You are hurt,” he said, assisting her to rise, 
and noticing how she flinched as she put her foot 
to the ground. “ You have sprained your ankle. 
Let me call a cab.” 

“ I—I—fear I have,” she stammered, with 
white lips. “No, I can’t walk,” after a trial, 
and speaking with a suppressed groan, shutting 
her teeth hard. 

A cab was passing, and in a moment more, the 
rector had summoned it, and they were driving 
to Mrs. Wolcott’s, Alice having given him the 
name and address. 

“ If you will permit me,” said the rector, when 
he had explained the accident to Mrs. Wolcott, 
“ I will call, to-morrow, to see how Miss Gray is. 
I sincerely hope your hurt will not be serious,” 
he said, as he shook hands, at parting w ith Alice, 
who faintly smiled her thanks. 

He called, accordingly, but Miss Gray was in¬ 
visible. “ She wi-l have to keep her room, for a 
few days, the doctor tells us,” said Mrs. Wolcott. 
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“We cannot, meantime, thank you too much. 
My daughter—this is my daughter, Georgiana— 
feels it as much as 1 do.” 

The daughter, in a pretty speech, confirmed 
her mothers words. But, as soon as their visitor 
had left, turned on Mrs. Wolcott, taking her to 
task for having promised the rector should see 
Alice. 

“ It is so foolish of you, to let her come down 
to the drawing-room of evenings, as you do,” she 
Baid, sharply. '* Girls like Miss Gray should be 
taught to keep their place.” 

All which quite confirmed the opinion which 
the rector had arrived at, on the instant, concern¬ 
ing Miss Georgy, which was, that, though unde¬ 
niably stylish, and even handsome, she was ill- 
tempered, and hard of heart. 

The Rev. Philip called, daily, to inquire about 
Alice. He never found her, however, but always 
Georgiana instead. 

Georgiana was now twenty-five, and still un¬ 
married. Quite sensible of the rector’s hand¬ 
some face, his large fortune, and his great repu¬ 
tation, she had determined from that first inter¬ 
view, to secure him as a husband, and therefore 
exerted ull her fascinations for that purpose. 

At last, Alice was allowed to leave her room; 
and thus the rector had now almost daily oppor¬ 
tunities of seeing her. And the more he saw of 
her the more lie admired her. Her beauty was 
her least charm. He found her thoroughly cul¬ 
tivated, not only in the literature of her own 
language, but in that of’ France and Germany. 
She had that rare quality which the Italians call 


sympatica: she entered, at once, into another’s 
feelings and ideas. Her conversation, too, was 
as sparkling as her mind was well stored. 

** I understand, now,” the Rev. Philip said, 
one day, to Mrs. Agnew, “ why you are so en¬ 
thusiastic about Miss Gray. Her character seems 
to me to be one of the most perfect that I ever 
knew.” 

Of course he was not in the city all this time. 
But he fell into a habit of running away from his 
parish, during the week; and the evenings of 
that week were invariably spent at Mrs. Wolcott’s. 
Naturally, after awhile, people began to gossip. 
But the gossip was not about him and Alice; it 
was about him and Georgiana. For Georgiana 
was always at home, come when he might; and 
latterly he saw much more of Georgiana than of 
Alice. Sometimes he was told that “ Miss Gray 
was still busy in tbe school-room;” again that 
she hod a headache: there was always an excuse. 
Once, when he regretted to Alice, that she had 
been too ill, the evening before, to appear, she 
raised her eyes, with a curious, astonished look, 
that made him, for the first time, suspect that she 
was purposely kept out of his way 
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If he had heard the reports about himself and 
Georgians, which that young lady took good care 
to propagate, he would have been still further 
enlightened; but he never doubted that every 
one knew what drew him to the Wolcott’s: and 
yet so thorough-bred was his manner when both 
girls were present, that not only Mrs. Wolcott 
herself, who would naturally think he preferred 
her daughter, but even Alice, fancied that 
Georgians was the attraction. 

Not always, however. There were times when 
Alice, humble as she was, suspected that the 
rector cared for her; it was when she caught 
some look, or tone, that made her heart beat; 
but “ nonsense,'* she would say, with her strong 
sense, “ it is simply impossible ; he would never 
care for a mere governess; Alice Gray, don’t be 
a fool!” 

The only one who was not in the least deceived 
was Georgians. She had, at first, fancied that 
she might win the rector. But she was soon un¬ 
deceived. Jealousy made her preternaturally 
sharp-sighted. 44 How I hate her!” she said, 
44 the artful minx: she never was as much hurt as 
she pretended; she affected to be lame that she 
might lean on his arm.” 

At last, her jealous rage took such hold of her, 


that she resolved to get rid of Alice at all hazards. 

44 Once out of the way, and disgraced too,” she 
said, to herself, “ he will forget her, and then—” 

So, one day, Georgiana came down to the 
breakfast-table, and said, as she sipped her coffee, 

“ Momma, I want that you should have the rooms 
aud trunks of the servants examined, for I have 
lost my gold and ruby bracelet. I left it, very 
foolishly, on my dressing-table yesterday, and it is 
gone; I am sure some of the maids have stolen it.” 

“ Dear me, dear me,” cried weak Mrs. Wol¬ 
cott, 44 to think any one, in my house, should be 
a thief. I cannot believe it.” 

44 But it’s a fact,” retorted the daughter, 44 and 
we’ll have to believe it.” 

The search was instituted, but proved in rain, 
except that Georgiana’s suspicions angered the 
cook, who gave notice to leave. When all was 
over, Mrs. Wolcott sat down, with a sense of . 
relief. 

44 I’m sure I’m very thankful,” she sighed, 

44 that the bracelet hasn’t been found. It would 
have been too dreadful, to have a thief in the 
house.” 

44 We’re not sure, even yet, that we haven’t 
one,” retorted the daughter, drily. 4 There’s 
Miss Gray’s bureau to be looked into.” 
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44 Miss Gray’s 1 Surely you wouldn’t—** 

44 Yes, I would. She’s the most likely one of 
alL A common servant would be afraid to steal 
and wear anything so valuable; but this Sly minx 
when she leaves us, can pretend it was eared 
from the wreck of her father's fortune.** 

41 1 wouldn’t dare to propose such a thing as 
examining her things,” said Mrs. Wolcott, all in 
a tremble. 

44 1 don’t intend to ask her permbeion,” re¬ 
plied Georgy. “ She’s busy in the sohool-rodm, 
now; and we’ll go at once to her chamber. If 
the bracelet isn’t there, nothing need be said. I 
happen to know she keeps her drawers unlocked ; 
she’s often said so—and I’ve told her she was a 
fool for it.” 

Mrs. Wolcott, who woe really kind, though 
weak, held out for some time; but Georgy’s 
stronger will finally prevailed; and the bracelet, 
after due Search, was found, hidden away among 
some handkerchiefs, far back In a drawer of 
Alice’s bureau. 

Mrs. Wolcott sank into a chair, almost feinting, 
at this discovery. 44 I’ll never believe in any¬ 
body again,” was all she could say, fbr a time. 
Even when she had recovered from the shook, 
she Iras fbr hushing the matter up. But Georgi- 
ana Would not consent to this. 44 No,” she said, 
*• the girl must be mode an example of; and papa, 
1 am sure, will take the same view of it as I do.” 

Mr. Woileott did take the same view fts Ms 
daughter. “The case is plain,” he said, 14 ted 
justice demands we should tell the truth.”" 

That evening, accordingly, after coffee had 
been served, Mr. Wolcott tobk a turn up and 
down the room, and then stopped before Alice, 
who sat at a Kflle table, sewing. Mrs. Wolcott 
was in her usual chair, at the other side or the 
table, and pretended to be reading, though'her 
hands shook so, that she could haidly hdld the 
book. Georgian a was at the piano, at the fer 
end of the* room, idly playing improvised 
variations. 

44 Will yOd be sb good, Georgy,” Skid her 
father,-emphasizing his wOrds with his eye-glasses, 
which he held in his hand, a habit of his when 
nervous, 44 to stop playing, fbr awhile. I have 
something to say to Mifes Gray.** 

lien he made his accusation, saving, in con¬ 
clusion, 44 The best thing you can do, now, Miss 
Gray, is to make a freC confession. The proof is 
unanswerable, and would convict you, before 
any jury. Hie temptation, nd doubt, was very 
great. You naturally supposed you would he the 
last person to be suspected. But if you show 
repentance, by OWnitog the truth, we Will 
overlook it; that is we will not prosecute—’* 
Vol. LXXVII.—7. 


Up to this point, Alice had sat, in dumb 
amazement, hardly able to take in all that was 
meant. But now she rote from her chair. She* 
looked first at Mr. Wolcott, and then at Georgiana. 
Both faces, she saw, were hard as steel. Then 
she turned to Mks. Wolcott. 

“You, you, surely don’t believe this foul 
falsehood,” She cried, leaning over the table, and 
addressing Mub. Wolcott. “ I defter would have 
believed that you, at least, With your good heart 
—you, who have been to me, In some things, 
almost a mother—would have consented to the 
meanness of secretly examining my bureau, 
much less believe me guilty.” Then, overcome by 
the vehemence of her emotions, she sank back 
in her chair, and gave way to a tdmpest of sobs. 

For a moment, even Mr. WolOott was startled. 
To hear one, usually so placid as Alice, burst out 
in this way, made him catoh his breath. Really, 
it looked like innocenoe, lie thought. He glanced 
at his daughter hositatingly. 

But Georgy hastened to hie rescue. 44 Don’t 
be taken in by her tragic airs,** sho whispered, 
scOrnfufly, as she came to hfcs Side. “It’s all 
part of the play.” 

Mr. Wolcott, accordingly, recovered himself. 

Miss Gray/* he said, Sternly, 44 the insolence 
of your manner convinces me, more fbreibly, if 
possible, than the direct evidence, hot only that 
you Ore guilty, but that your heart is hopelessly 
depraved. Still, I wiR not act wllhCUt giving 
you duo time for repentance. Go to your room, 
now, and think it over. If, by -to-morrow, you 
1 confess, I Wifi let you go, and will kedp silence. 
If not, If you still keep up this defiant air, I 
shall hand you over to the pofieo.” 

Imagine What a night that was for Alice! She 
never went to sleep at : all? She did notr even 
iihdreSB. ShC sat <ni the Wide of her bed, her 
[ foce buried iu her hands, her frame shaking with 
BObO. Whht could she do? Where could she 
turn ? In all the WoWd, she had riot a friend to 
go to: r , ! : 

4r Who Will hCflBove me,she Cried, ‘‘when the 
Wolcotts, with their social influence, accuse me? 
4)h, dear papa, ff ^du wbVeutofy living !** Then, 
by a natural sequence, she thought of the Great 
Father of all, to Whom no one was' ati orphan, in 
whose eyes all are equal. “Thou, Thou,** she 
sobbed, “ktiowest I am innoebnt. Help me, in 
this, my sore strait. I have no one to counsel 
with; be Thou my counsellor.** 

She had hardly uttered this prayer, when she 
thought, fbr the first time, of Mrs. Agnew. 
More than any other, Mrs. Agnew had been her 
friend. ‘‘Perhaps she, at least, wifi believe 
me,” thought the poor girl. 44 If I can only 
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get one of the servants to carry a note to her, 
early to-morrow 1 Mary may bo willing to do it.” 
Mary was the chamber-maid, and worshipped 
Alice, for the latter had been always kind and 
sympathetic to her. 

She turned up the gas, went to her Davenport, 
and began to Write her letter. In it, she told of 
the crime of which she was accused, and the 
evidence of it; but she Bald nothing of her 
suspicion as to who had hid the bracelet. 
“ No,” she said to herself, “ though I am as sure 
it was Georgiana as that I lire, I will not betray 
her; her mother has been too kind to me. God 
is just, and He will yet find some way to 
exonerate me.” 

But Mrs. Agnew was not blind, nor as over 
scrupulous as Alice. She had never forgotten 
the enthusiasm with which tho Rev. Philip had 
spoken of her protAg&t; she Was satisfied he loved 
the girl; and she was just as sure that Georgiana 
knew it also, was jealous, and had playod this 
bold stroke to ruin her rival. Thus, when Mary, 
Mrs. Wolcott's housemaid, brought the note, and 
insisted that it should. be sent up, even though 
Mrs. Agnew had not yet left her room, that lady 
not only wrote a hurried Teply, saying Bhe would 
see Alico directly she had breakfasted, and was 
sure Alice was innocent, meantime underlining 
the word twice, but broke out, indignantly, 
before her husband, accusing Georgiana as tho 
author of all this miscldof. “I never liked tho 
girl’s face,” she said; “it’s a treacherous, 
vindictive one.” 

Mr. Agnew was less emotional, and did not 
jump at conclusions so quickly; but by the 
time breakfast was over, he was brought round 
to his wife’s opinion. He had not, from the 
first, questioned the innocenoe of Alice. But 
from that to accusing Georgiana was a long stop. 
The more he considered the subject, however, 
the more he became convinced that this was the 
only solution to the mystery. 

“The difficulty will be to prove the girl’s 
complicity,’' he said.- “ We must go to work, 
cautiously, my dear. I shall accompany you, of 
course. We will bring Alice back with us,” he 
added, “in spite of them; I’ll even defy them 
to send for the police. Let them do it, if they 
dare.” 

At which Mrs. Agnew jumped up, threw her 
arms about his neck, kissed him, and bursting 
into tears, vowed he was the “dearest, best, 
bravest man that ever lived and then hurried 
off to get her bonnet and wraps to accompany 
him, while he rang the bell for a carriage. 

The Agnews arrived while the Wolcotts were 
still at breakfast, and Mr. Agnew, not waiting to 


be announced, pushed directly into the room, 
followed by his wife. 

<'Whai is this I hear?” he cried, as soon as 
the servant had left. “Accusing Miss Gray of 
theft?” And he looked his host full in the 
face, till the latter quailed before him. “ Tut, 
tut, Woloott, you know better.” 

“But Georgiana found the bracelet in her 
bureau.” 

Mr. Agnew turned suddenly to Georgians. 
The girl tried to brave it out, and returned the 
look with* haughty scorn. But both Mr. Agnew 
and bis wife saw conscious guilt, or believed they 
did, in her very bravado. 

“And if I should slip a bracelet into your coat- 
pocket,” he said, turning to Mr. Wolcott again, 
“and afterwards find it there, would you think 
that sufficient proof that you had stolen it? 
Come, we all know Miss Gray, and we know she 
is incapable of such a thing, ns you would be, 
Wolcott, in spite of tho bracelet in your pocket.” 

“If Mr. Agnew has come here, papa, to 
insinuate that somebody put the bracelet in Miss 
Gray’s bureau,” said Georgiana, firing up, “he 
insults us, and I, for one, will not stop to hear it.” 

Mr. Agnew, as she turned to leave, gave her 
another look, and she perceptibly withered under 
it. She felt that her very haste, in repelling his 
insinuation, had oonvinced him that she knew 
all about the affair. “But they haven’t any 
proof,” she said, biting her lip till the blood 
came, as she went up to her room, “ and they 
never will harve. Pa will stick by me, and,” 
vindictively, “ I’ll ruin the girl yet.” 

We pass over the rest of that interview. It 
ended, however, in the Agnews carrying Alice 
off. Mr. Wolcott, on his part, would bind him¬ 
self to nothing. 

“ I will see about it,” he growled. “ Take the 
girl with you, and welcome; but I’m not sure 
my duty won’t compel me to prosecute, never¬ 
theless ; we shall sec, we shall see.” 

Words would fail to describe tho gratitude of 
Alice to the Agnews. The moment she was alone 
with them she flung her arms around Mrs. Agnew. 

“You have saved me I” she sobbed. “Some 
few, at least, will now believe me innocent. That 
will be one consolation, even in prison.” 

“Prison? Tut, tut, that’s nonsense,” broke 
in Mr. Agnew. 

“If anybody is to be sent to prison,” cried 
Mrs. Agnew, vehemently, between her tears, for 
she was crying also, “ it will be Georgiana—” 

“ Georgiana ? I never said anything about—” 

“You needn’t be sq Quixotic, child,” inter¬ 
posed Mrs. Agnew again. “ We know all about 
it.” 
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44 But she hasn’t confessed ?” said Alice, lifting 
up her face, with wide-open eyes. 

“ No, nor ever will, I suppose,” answered Mr. 
Agnew. 44 Girls, with lips as thin as hers, are 
as close-mouthed as they are cruel* Wild horses 
would hardly drag it from her. But we’re both 
sure she hid the bracelet in your drawer, my 
dear; and we hope to prove it on her yet; there 
is a God, after all, and a righteous One, too.” 

Just her thought, Alice remembered, just her 
thought , the night before, in her very darkest hour. 
And now she murmured, 44 Yes, a righteous God !” 

Mr. Agnew’s prediction was not long in being 
verified. Before the morning was half over, a 
charwoman called to see him, whom he knew as 
having been employed by the Wolcotts to carry 
coal up to the rooms, and do other rough work.. 
Her story was soon told. 

44 I’ve just heard of this dreadful thing,” she 
said, 44 or I’d have come sooner. Cook comes and 
tells me about it. Well, it’s Miss Georgann^ that 
put the bracelet in the drawer; I seed her, day 
before last, as I was passing Miss Alice’s room; 
sho was in there, and had the drawer open, and 
was pushing a glittering thing, a bracelet I saw 
it was, far back in the drawer. I thought she’d 
only been rummaging in the young lady’s bureau, 
as I’d seed her do, once or twice before. I never 
thought she was up to this. Oh! she’s a bad 
un, she is.” 

Mr. Agnew sought, at once, a second interview 
with Mr. Wolcott. This time he repaired to that 
gentleman’s office, as he did not wish the poor 
wife and mother ever to know the truth about 
Georgian*. The result was that Mr. Wolcott 
agreed, not only not to go ftirther in the matter, 
but to hush the affair up, and to assert, every¬ 


where, the innocence of Miss Gray, should the 
story get out. 44 Not that I believe a word the 
woman says,” he concluded, stubbornly, “but 
naturally I don’t want Georgy’s name brought 
forwards Yon understand.” 

Mr. Agnew did understand. But he knew, 
nevertheless, that Mr. Wolcott was his secret 
enemy from that day forward. The compact was 
indeed kept, and (he story hushed up, so that 
few ever knew that Alice had been aocused of 
theft. But, after a decent interval, Mr. Woloott 
sold his pew at Mr. Agnew’s church, in spite of 
its being the most aristocratic one in the city, 
and went elsewhere, giving out, as his reason, 
that, fbr his part, he thought Mr. Agnew’s power 
as a preacher Was failing. 

This was not, however, until after Alioe’s mar¬ 
riage. For the reader must have guessed what 
followed. Chance had bronght the Rev. Philip 
to the city, the very day Alice came to Mrs. 
Agnew*^ and Calling there, he heard, from his 
hostess, the whole story. 

A few minutes later found him alone with 
Alice. The sight of her agitated face was too 
much for him. He had refrained, heretofore, 
from declaring his love, lest he should be thought 
prematifre, but now his emotion mastered him, 
and he pleaded his suit in such a way, that even 
if Alice had not already secretly worshipped him, 
she could hardly have withstood his eloquence. 

The marriage took place, a few weeks after, 
and as Alice came out of the church, in her 
bridal veil, leaning on her proud and happy Iiub- 
band’s arm, the porch was thronged with the 
many poor, whom, even with heV limited means, 
she had managed to assist, and their blessings 
followed her as she drove off. 


FOB EVERMORE! A LOVE SONG. 


B7 *BRN S. &EX70BD. 


Mr best beloved! on the wind that brings thee 
The sweetness it has stolen from the south. 

My heart, like some warm tropic flower fiiug* thee 
It* lore’s rare fragrance. On thy rose-red mouth. 
Oh, may It lay my pAsslon In long kisses, 

And tell thee all my tender thoughts of thee I 
Oh, best beloved! whom my true heart misses, 

Thou drawest my heart, as the moou draws the sea, 
And as the tide from far-off shores returning, 

Leaps np to kiss die sands upon the shore, 

So breaks upon thy soul, with tender yearning, 

The love-tide of my heart for evermore, 

Forever, evermore I 


My best beloved! could I whisper to the* 

Who art so far away, and yet so near. 

The flower of thy heart would open to me, 

As the rose opens when the bee is here. 

And I shonld taste of love and be enchanted, 
And dread) the wortd held only thee and me. 
But thou art absent, and my beard la haunted 
By tender thoughts, and every one of thee. 
Fly to her, wind, and tell her that I love her. 

Go, kiss her, wind, upon her Wse-red mouth. 
And tell her I am true as Heaven above her. 
For evermore, wind of the sunny south. 
Forever, evermore I 
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The drawing-room windows at Desmond. Park 
were seen brilliantly illuminated, one evening, 
This did not mean that the owner of the mansion 
was giving a grand / tie. That was reserved for the 
morrow, when Mrs. Desmond would receive the 
welcome and congratulations of her neighbors, 
upon her return from Europe, and inaugurate 
her new reign among them by a birth-day ball, 
The company now assembled consisted merely of 
some very few acquaintances, who had dropped' 
in, after the unceremonious Westmore fashion, to 
spend the evening. 

“She’8 perfectly royal 1 Isn’t she, aunt 
Meredith?” said an enthusiastic school-girl. 

“She always had something distinguished 
about her,” said the aunt, smiling at the other’s 
enthusiasm. “ And, considering her wealth and 
beauty and opportunities, it is a wonder to me 
that Elizabeth has not married years ago; though 
it is well for those half-brothers and sisters of! 
hers, and for Mrs. Ashley, poor soul! that she 
has had more sense.” 

“ They say—” began the girl, with a glance at 
the slender, fair-haired young Englishman, who 
stood near the piano, listening to the music. 

“I know they do,” said the aunt, tartly. 
“But I don’t believe it. As for love-matches, I 
should think Elizabeth had had enough of them.” 

“ Was her first marriage, then, so unhappy ? 
Tell me . about it, won’t you, aunt Meredith? 
Nobody can hear you, while Miss Dupr6 is at 
the piano, and I am sure it must be romantic.” 

“ Not much romance, but a great deal of folly, 
you little goose. Elizabeth’s father was Stephen ; 
Ashley, a poor lawyer, with &U these children 
you see, and that incapable woman yonder in 
the black velvet for his second wife; and, as I 
first remember Elizabeth, she was a thin slip of 
a school-girl, running about in a shabby frock 
after her half-brothers and sisters, and sitting 
to her father’s flute-playing. If a man has 
failed at everything else, he can always play the 
flute, I notice.” 

The listener caught her breath, trying to 
realize Elizabeth, divested of the magnificence of 
cream-colored silk and bewildering laces, “a 
thin slip of a girl in a shabby frock.” 

“Elizabeth’s voice,” continued the aunt, 

“ interested old Archibald Desmond, who had : 
been a chum of Stephen Ashley’s at college, and \ 
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\ he offered to take the child, and give Her the 
\ best musical advantages. I assure you, her 
father consented gladly.^ Elizabeth’s progress 
i was something wonderful, I have heard, and 
! her patron was immensely proud of her success. 
| However, one fine day, when she was about 
\ sixteen, and he still supposed her to be a little 
j girl, his eyes were opened by the news that 
she had just been married to his only son!” 

“ Oh! And I suppose the old gentleman 
refused to forgive them, and threatened to 
disinherit his son,” said the girl, contemplating 
with deep interest Elizabeth’s graceful profile, as 
it was momentarily outlined against the light. 

“No, he didn’t 1 lie had too much sense, to 
say nothing of his affection for the foolish pair. 
He was not sorry, 1 think, when the first sur¬ 
prise was over; for he had hopes that Antony 
would be sobered and settled by his marriage: 
he had had a great deal of trouble, you see, with 
the young man. There was a kind of dash and 
fascination about Antony, captivating enough to 
a romantic young girl like Elizabeth, who had no 
opportunity of knowing his real character. I 
can’t tell you, but he was very bad—so bad that 
everybody but his father regarded him as a 
hopeless young reprobate. Poor Elizabeth’s 
brief honeymoon vanished in storms.” 

“And then? What became of Antony?” 

“ Well, the end of it was, that, after a few 
months, Antony abandoned his home and his 
wife altogether. He never returned; for he was 
drowned at sea, nine or ten years ago—and 
served him right. But it broke' his poor old 
father’s heart, apd, I fear, touched his brain, 
too ; for, just as he never thoroughly believed in 
Antony’s wickedness, but was always forgiving 
him, and declaring that * there was good enough 
in the boy to bring him out right in the end,’ so 
he could never be quite convinoed of Antony’s 
death, and made the queerest kind of a will, 
leaving everything to his son, and after him, if 
he never appeared to claim it, to Elizabeth.” 

“ And after that, she went to Europe ?” 

“Yes; she has been in Europe ever since, 
cultivating her own musical talent, and superin¬ 
tending the education of the Ashley girls. 
Pretty giria, Amy and Alice are, too. I hope, 
if she it foolish enough to marry again, she won’t 
take somebody who will want her to throw 
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them over, poor things!” added aunt Meredith, > 
whose sou was at that moment, with an unmis- j 
takable air of devotiou, leaning over Alice ; 
Ashley’s chair. “But hush!” she cautioned. ; 
“Elizabeth is going to the piano herself; we : 
shall hear her sing.” j 

Aud, rich and full, the voice of Elizabeth rose, \ 
filling the room with the severe sweetness of a > 
great composer’s “ Ave Maria.” For if ever \ 
there was a happy woman, Elizabeth was one, \ 
that night. She had the half-acknowledged j 
consciousness in her heart that a pair of blue j 
eyes near her were following her with more than 
admiration, and this gave new meaning to her 
voice. 

There was another, almost as happy, present: 
Francis Reynolds, who was looking at her now. 
Her air and mood had strange significance to 
him. She had never seemed so near to him 
before. And though a spectator, watching the 
two, could have discovered nothing in Elizabeth’s 
manner toward him, beyond the gracious courtesy ; 
she extended to all her guests, he felt, in his 
heart, that there was a difference, and in his 
silent way, was as happy as Elizabeth herself. 

He was still looking at her, when, as she finished 
her singing, she turned, by a movement half¬ 
involuntary, in tlie direction of the bay window 
where he stood. A murmur of praise and 
thanks was rising around her; there was a smile 
on her lips, a joyons light in her eyes; glad, 
beautiful, triumphant, she turned towards him; 
but in a moment, the most sudden, deadly change 
came over her face! 

What was it—fear, horror, hatred ? What was 
it ? What did it mean ? 

Francis Reynolds turned sharply, and caught 
one confused glimpse of a dark figure vanishing 
outside the window, and from behind Elizabeth, 
rose a girlish shriek: 

“ Oh, the man—the man at the window I” 

Everybody looked, but nobody saw, and there 
was a great getting up, and rushing to and fro, 
and confusion of tongues, for a moment or two ; 
for the hostess sat white and half-fainting at the 
piano, as if she had seen, a ghost; and people 
were wondering what it meant, And proffering 
all sorts of exclamations and explanations. At 
last, Elizabeth roused herself to speak. 

“It was probably some stranger,” she said, 
“ who was attracted to the window by the lights 
and the music. Never mind it.” 

She tried to smile and speak lightly; but she 
could not command her trembling lips, nor 
banish the terrified look from her eyes. < 

“ I never saw Elizabeth frightened before,” 
said Mrs. ABhl^y, calling everybody’s attention, 


with the persistency of feebleness, to the tokens 
of her step-daughter’s disturbance. “She is 
always so brave—she captured a burglar once. 

I can’t understand your looking so shocked, my 
dear. Though it was a very odd incident, I 
must say.” 

“We should have made a search,” began 
Reynolds, uneasily. 

“And have frightened some poor rustio half 
to death ? You should have done nothing of the 
kind. I am ashamed to have been so startled,” 
said Elizabeth, so sharply, that he drew back, 
astonished and hurt, and nobody ventured to 
say a word further upon a subject evidently so 
distasteful to the lady of the house. 

However, except that Elizabeth was paler than 
usual, 8he soon seemed herself again, and the 
evening went on gaily to its close; unless it were 
to Francis Reynolds. He could not shake off 
the unpleasant impression Elizabeth’s tone and 
manner had made, and watched eagerly for the 
visitors to take leave, and give him an opportunity 
to speak to her a moment, alone. 

But no such opportunity came. He had to 
say good-night, without finding his chance. It 
was late when he fell asleep, miserable with the 
unreasonable misery only sensitive people know; 
but late as it was, there was a still more unquiet 
spirit, under the roof of the house he had left. 

Elizabeth shut herself into her room, that 
night, with almost a fierce sense of relief. The 
stern necessity for self-control was over; there 
were no more prying eyes to deceive, nor chat¬ 
tering tongues to dude. She wondered at the 
courage which had sustained her; wondered, 
now that the strain was over, and her nerves 
quivering with the reaction, that she had not 
shrieked out like a madwoman in the ears of her 
astonished guests: “That is Antony Desmond’s 
face !” Poor Francis, whose voioe and look, as 
he said good-night, and went dejectedly away, 
haunted her reproachfully—poor Francis, so 
unselfish and tender and loyal-hearted; for 
the first time, she realized how dear he was, 
how near together their lives had grown, as she 
measured the hopeless gulf that had suddenly 
opened between them like a devouring grave. 

“ Must a whole lifetime of wretchedness be the 
penalty of one hasty step?” whispered Elizabeth 
over and over to herself. “ It can not be real, 
it can not be real. Oh, if I could only wake, and 
find that it was all a horrible dream! Oh, if I 
had died years ago, when I was only a child !” 

Elizabeth did not know whether the law would 
still regard her as Antony Desmond’s wife, after 
so many years of absence and desertion on his 
part. It did not matter; the law could not free 
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her, while she still held herself bound. Antony j 
Desmond’s wife I She shuddered and grew sick J 
at the thought. Nothing would tempt her to \ 
remain under that roof a day, after it was j 
claimed by the bad, unscrupulous man, who had j 
blighted her early youth, and now had returned, j 
as it were from the dead, to lay waste her 
existence for the second time. j 

Elizabeth was not weak, but Bhe did shrink j 
from the bitter cup Fate insisted upon holding to 
her lips, snatching away from them the delights 
of life in the very moment when her sense of 
possession was most assured and joyful. No 
wonder she was overwhelmed by so great and 
sudden a change. Was it not too incredible? 
Must she not be the victim of some monstrous 
delusion, some mad play of fancy ? No! Eliza¬ 
beth was but too certain, that the face she had 
seen at the window was the face of Antony 
Desmond in the flesh, and no spectre’s. Against 
all probability, in the teeth of all evidence, 
Archibald Desmond’s presentiment had been 
fulfilled: Antony was alive, and had come back 
to claim hiB own. 

Well, he should have it; Elizabeth would 
seek to retain nothing. She tried to see her j 
way into the coming fhture; but her mind, « 
usually so clear of Action, was clouded and j 
bewildered. She wondered when and how j 
Antony would announce himself. To-morrow, 
in the mid6t of the birth-day rejoicings. Ah, 
how light her heart had been when she planned j 
them ! But now— j 

The night seemed interminable. But at last, 
the pitiless gray dawn stared in at the spectacle | 
of Elizabeth’s misery. The dawn broadened and 
brightened into a ctear, sunlit, checrfhl morning. 
Meantime, there were friends in the house to be 
entertained, and last touches to be given to the 
preparations for the evening’s festivities. The 
pretense of being cheerful and interested was, 
therefore, to be kept up. Only Francis Reynolds 
noticed her strained, unnatural manner, and 
followed her with anxious and sympathetic, 
looks, which were almost more than she could 
bear. He saw that, by sheer force of will, she 
was mastering pain of mind or body, and had 
no idea, poor fellow I that he was increasing her 
burden by his observant tenderness. 

“ What strength Elizabeth has, I must say! 

I feel quite worn out, and she looks as blooming 
as ever! It must be delightful to be able to take 
things so easily.” 

Thus spoke Mrs. Ashley, between a sigh of 
complaint and a smile of admiration, like the 
short-sighted wbman, without tact, that Bhe was. 
Francis Reynolds heard her, wondering that 


anybody could be so stupid, and seized the first 
opportunity to speak to Elizabeth. It was to her 
great relief, for she could bear anything but that 
unobtrusive, affectionate watchfulness. 

“ I am afraid you are ill or in trouble, Mrs. 
Desmond. Can I do nothing?” he said. 

“Nobody can,” answered Elizabeth, with a 
little, harsh, forced laugh. “Don’t you know 
that housekeepers are a careful and troubled 
order of beings, and that to see one looking 
cross is no wonder ? I have a thousand things on 
my mind to-day, and it's not large enough to hold 
them without some uncomfortable crowding.” 

She would not meet the wistful look that clearly 
found the explanation unsatisfactory. 

“ Oh, if this day would only come to an end !” 
she was saying to herself; and Amy and Alice 
Ashley came rushing up to ask her opinion about 
a change which had suddenly seemed to them 
desirable in the arrangement of some decoration 
or other; and there was a burst of aimless chat¬ 
tering on all sides, which set her nerves on edge; 
and in the midst of it a servant entered and re¬ 
spectfully offered his mistress a coarse-looking, 

! roughly-folded note. “ One of Phil Ryan’s boys 
had just brought it,” he said. 

The note was a brief scrawl, and Elizabeth, 
having read it, turned hastily to her stepmother. 

“ I have to go down to Phil Ryan’s mother; 
some one is sick there, who wants to see me. 
Be kind enough to explain my absence and to 
represent me while it lasts.” 

“Sick? I hope it’s not small-pox,” cried out 
Mrs. Ashley, confusedly. But Elizabeth was al¬ 
ready out of hearing. Let them speculate as they 
pleased : she would soon know the worst now, 
and that was almost a comfort. For the note 
said, in Phil Ryan’s sprawling, unpractised hand : 
“ Antony Desmond is hero at my house, sick; 
and wants to see ye.” 

Phil Ryan’s cottage being just outside the Park 
gate, a swift walk of five minutes brought Eliza¬ 
beth to the door. She was longing to have the 
dreaded interview over as soon as possible ; she 
meant that it should bo brief, decisive. Antony 
should understand at once that there could be no 
such thing as reconciliation between him and the 
wife whom he had wronged so deeply; that she 
was going her own way, asking nothing of him. 

' She was glad he had sent for her; such a meet¬ 
ing was bettor without witnesses. It could 
hardly fail to be stormy. She knew Antony’s 
violent, exacting character, and nerved herself 
to meet him with cold resolution. 

Phil Ryan stood at the cottage door, his red 
face looking grave and long. 

“ I’m glad to see ye, ma’am, for I thought I’d 
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hare frightened you out of your siven senses just 
now. I’m a poor fist at writing, and worse at 
breaking bad news, and I couldn’t leave the wife 
alone with him to come myself. He’s Vety sick.*' 

“ Very sick,” said Elizabeth, startled. Those 
words of Phil’s note, had made little impression 
upon her, although she had used them herself in 
speaking to Mrs. Ashley. 

“ It’s hard to have him come bock after all 
these years, just to go away again, as one may 
say,” said honest Phil, doing his best to prepare 
the lady for the inevitable. But Elizabeth could 
not seem to understand. Go away again I What 
did the man mean ? 

“ He’s very sick,” repeated Phil, stammering 
in his compassion. “ You see, his lungs are 
about gone, and he would go out lost night; and 
when he came back, he had a very bad hemor¬ 
rhage. He’s very low—1 can’t help it—it must 
come out rough—don’t let it shock you too much, 
ma’am; but the fact is, he’s dying.” 

Elizabeth neither spoke nor stirred, but stood 
gazing at Phil, with blank, wide-open eyes, and 
a strange chill in her veins. Dying! 

“Come and see him,” said the man, gently; 
and Elizabeth followed him mechanically into 
the dim room, where, he, who had been the hus¬ 
band of her youth, awaited her. 

Was this the Antony whom she had been pre¬ 
pared to mefct—Antony in all the pride of con¬ 
scious power and insolent determination—Antony 
who had wrung her heart and driven all the girl¬ 
ish brightness out of her life? Not this wasted 
invalid, whose haggard, fading eyes met hers 
with such a look of pathetic appeal, as she ad¬ 
vanced to his bedside. Phil Ryan placed a chair 
for the visitor, then went softly out of the room, 
and closed the door upon the long-separated 
husband and wife. 

“ I sent for you, but I hardly expected you, 
Elizabeth,” the former said, feebly. 

“ I know you had—come back,” gasped Eliza¬ 
beth. “ I saw you—last night.” 

“ Yes: a whim seized me to go and look at the 
old house: but the effort was too much for me. 

I frightened you, too, Elizabeth; I did not mean 
to do that. Don’t think I came back to make 
you trouble. But I’ve been weak and ill for 


I months, and I’ve had a good many thoughts 
about you and my father—I didn’t know he was 
dead—I dragged myself home to see you.” 

' He locked at her entreatingly, but Elizabeth 
could not speak. 

“I behaved like a brute to you, Elizabeth— 
you’ll only remember me by that. And the poor 
old man, who was so good to both of us: did he 
• turn me out at last?*’ 

“ Never !” said Elizabeth, brokenly. “ He left 
you his forgiveness, and—his blessing—” 

“Ah!” said Antony, with a deep sigh, and 
there was silence for many minutes. Then he 
spoke again: “ You used to be generous, Eliza¬ 
beth, and I’m dying; can you forgive mo, too?” 
“ Yes, yes, from my heart,” sobbed Elizabeth. 
The bitter feelings she had cherished agaiust 
him those long years had vanished, in the impe¬ 
rious, all-reconciling presence of death. She took 
Antony’s cold hand gently, and held it in both 
her own. His face lighted up. 

“Try to forget how bad I was, Elizabeth. If 
I could only live, I think I would try to be a 
better man ; but it’s too late. God knows, I am 
sorry—” 

And with these words upon his lips, and hb 
hand in Elizabeth’s, the mysterious change came ; 
the last sand of poor Antony Desmond’s wasted 
and troubled life had run out. Who knows but 
the kind old father, whoso loving faith had out¬ 
lasted so many trials, was waiting to receive his 
prodigal, coming home at lost, ashamed and 
penitent? 

There was no merry-making at Desmond Park 
that evening; but perhaps the disappointed 
guests found Some compensation in the nine-dnys’ 
wonder of Antony Desmond’s return and death. 
And Elizabeth, woman-like, reproached herself 
keenly for the spirit in which she had been ready 
to meet him, and would willingly have forgotten 
everything connected with Antony but the bright 
days of their earliest acquaintance, and those last 
repentant moments. 

She is Francis Reynolds’ wife now; and in 
the sunshine of real happiness, a softening haze 
has gathered over all the dark days of the past, 
and thrown the tenderness of transfiguration 
around even the memory of poor Antony. 


A MISSION. 


BY B08E 

I walkzd along a forest side, 

Where light and shadow chases, 

And Blooms, my footsteps to betide, 

Sprang thick in truant spaces. 


QEBANIUM. 

I * Oh, toll me why your loveliness," 

I said, “ this by-way graces T* 

They nodded back: ** We grow to Mem, 
And fill up empty places I” 
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A COMPANION. 

BY F&AUK LIS BENEDICT. 


I was absolutely started on my journey, and 
that journey’s end would bring me to a place of 
rest! The prospect in store might not have 
seemed very inviting to many young women of my 
age—that of being companion to an invalid lady; 
but to me, Margaret Ilowth, one-and-twenty, 
thrown suddenly from affluence into poverty, 
forced from nineteen up to the time I write of, 
to be a teacher in schools or a governess in pri¬ 
vate families, the bourne to which I was destined 
lookod pleasant enough. It was certain to be a 
quiet situation, and I was tired and wanted rest. 

It was through a well-reputed agency in New 
York that I heard of this place; but the fates 
seemed against me. Even after the man in the 
office had spoken to me about it and written to 
the lady, and I waited, daily expecting to hear 
that the matter.was settled, lo! and behold! one of 
those dreadful fires of which New York is so fbnd, 
broke out—partially consumed the building up 
whoso weary flights of stairs I had so often j 
climbed with a Bick heart—and in the confusion 
(for the books and papers had to be carried to 
another house, and the principal clerk had re¬ 
ceived a hurt,) I thought my last hopes had been 
dashed to the ground. 

I was put on the right track at last; I was 
bound for a place in Maryland; the railway 
station was called Sheldon, and my destination 
was near there; Tine Hill the name of the do¬ 
main ; Mrs. Lothrop its owner and the invalid 
lady who wanted a companion, young, cheerful, 
and able to read French and Italian. 

It was a journey of some thirty hours—at least, 
it ought to have been—but the floods were out, a 
bridge had been swept away, and within some 
three hours of my goal, I found that the train 
would be detained so long that I must make my 
appearance in my new home late at night—not a 
pleasant thing to do under the circumstances. 

I was a tolerably sensible young woman as a 
rule, and I soon made up my mind to sleep at an 
hotel in the town where we were detained, and 
go on by a morning train, having ascertained that 
I could take one which would deposit fn& at Shel¬ 
don somewhere about noon. So I obeyed my 
impulse; had a comfortable supper, a good night’s 
rest; and the next morning continued my pil¬ 
grimage ; and as the journey was nothing to speak 
•f, and the late rains prevented any fear of dust, 
( 120 ) 


T said to myself that no harm could happen from 
my putting on a pretty, new, gray gown with a 
hat to match, and a blue ribbon or two, and so 
making the best impression possible on Mrs. 
Lothrop of Pine Hill. 

Of course no woman could be expected to 
write these pages without speaking of her looks, 
so I may as well let you know that I was 
considered pretty, and as having that indefinable 
quality called “style;” indeed, it sometimes 
stood in my way, now that I had to earn my 
living, though heaven knows why people should 
prefer frumps to instruct their children. But I 
had made up my mind that the invalid lady, 
since she desired a young and cheerful compan¬ 
ion, would like one that was presentable also; 
therefore I made the best of myself; and on I 
journeyed. 

Sheldon, at last! A quiet station, a few car¬ 
riages waiting, one of which I selected; gave my 
checks to the coachman and the direction, “Pine 
Ilill,” and started. 

The town through which we parsed was a 
comfortable, sleepy looking old place—the open 
country beyond, pretty if not picturesque. I 
now asked the man how long a drive it was, and 
obtained the information that Pino Hill was 
about two miles and a-half from the town. 

At length, we skirted a thickly wooded hill, 
readied a couple of great iron gates and a quaint 
lodge, turned up a fine old avenue: and there was 
the house in the distance. Such a charming 
old-fashioned dwelling; built of dark stone, 
turreted and gabled, with great wings and wide 
verandahs, and hosts of vines and flowers—it 
looked as picturesque and quiet as if it had been 
the castle of the Sleeping Beauty. 

As the rattling, uncomfortable vehicle stopped 
before the portico steps, a man-servant cafne out. 

“ I am Miss Howth,” I said ; “ I believe I am 
expected V* 

He answered me by a low, prolonged boW. 

“ If madam will allow me to show her to the 
library, I will settle with the coachman after¬ 
ward,” he said. 

I followed him, in silence, through the vesti¬ 
bule, and down the hall, a noble corridor it was, 
and I found myself in a delightful library, hand¬ 
somely furnished, with windows opening to the 
ground, the walls lined with well-filled book- 
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oases, every table covered with pamphlets and 
newspapers. 

“Good gracious,” I thought, “the reading 
portion of my new duties will be no sinecure— 
what a devourer of books the old lddy must be !’* 

I took off my veil, glanced in a mirror to Bee 
that I was not tumbled or unpresentable, and 
sat down to wait till the mistress of the house 
should come in or summon me. 

Presently the door opened, and a gentleman 
entered, a man of perhaps thirty; tall, elegant, 
and if I may name a fault, handsomer than any 
creature of his sex had a right to be. 

He began speaking os he came in. 

“ Good-morning. Miss Hbwth I I am very 
glad to see you; I trust you have had a pleasant 
journey.” 

“Thanks,” I answered; “very pleasant. I 
owe an apology to Mrs. Lothrop, however, for 
being behind my time. There was a delay in the 
trains, and I could not well get on last night.” 

“ Yes, I know,” he said. 

He was quiLe near now ; he paused suddenly, 
and stood there staring, (absolutely staring,) with 
a look of the most profound nstonishment any 
human face could assume. Involuntarily I rose. 
I suppose I starod at him; I dare soy I turned 
red and white; I know 1 felt singularly uncom¬ 
fortable, with a quick, vague presentiment of 
bad news of some kind. 

“Will Mrs. Lothrop be able to see me?” I 
stammered. 

“I am Mr. Lothrop,” said my gentleman, 
looking uncomfortable, too. 

“ Then I suppose it is your mother whom I—” 

“My mother 1” I heard him mutter, and 
stopped in oonfusion, and so did ho. Before 
either of us could speak again, in at one of the 
open windows rushed two of the prettiest 
children I ever set eyes on—a boy and girl— 
both crying out at onoe: 

“ Uncle Phil, uncle Phil, they say she has 
come.” 

“ And 1 wish she’d broken her neck,” said the 
boy. 

“ Horrid old thing I” cried the girl. 

Then they were far enough in the room to see 
me; they uttered a simultaneous howl, and 
skurried off like a couple of rabbits. 

“I beg your pardon!” said the gentleman, 
while I was thinking, “ I don’t suppose 1 can have 
got into a madhouse by mistake*” Then I Said 
aloud—just for the sake of saying something; 

“Are those small people Mrs. Lothrop’s 
grandchildren?” • 

He looked terribly distressed, but it was 
evident ha had got his wits back, and had mads 


up his mind to something—I could see that in 
his face. 

“ I am so sorry,” he Baid. “ 1 fear there has 
been some unaccountable mistake—” 

“Mistake?” I interrupted. “Is not this 
Pine Hill—Mrs. Lothrop’s place? I am Miss 
Howth—I have been engaged as companion.” 

“The house is mine,” he said; “those two 
children are my wards—I had engaged a govern¬ 
ess for them, through Messrs. Wakely, of New 
York—I received a telegram to expect Miss 
Howth.” 

I interrupted him by sinking back in my chair. 
I imagine ho thought I was about to faint or 
have hysterics; for he ran to a table, and brought 
me a glass of water, saying: 

“ Yoti are tired and-—and—rest a few minutes, 
and we will try to throw a little light in the 
matter-—I think I understand it! There has 
been some confusion of names, and you have 
been sent to the wrong place.” 

This was pleasant hearing! I neither felt 
faint nor frightened any longer. I think I was 
angry; whether with the agency people, or this 
young man, or Destiny, er ad together, I could 
not have told. 

I explained my share in the business very 
succinctly, and lie listened with great attention. 

“ It is the fault of those agents,” he Baid ; “in 
the confusion of the fire, they have made some 
strange blunder.” 

Before he could say more, the door opened, 
and the builer announced : 

“ Luncheon, sir.” 

Mr. Lothrop looked relieved. 

“ The first thing to do is to eat something,” 
he said, “I know you need it,” and he 
offered me his arm. “ Pray do not be distressed 
by this mischance. My sister will bo hero by 
the time we have finished luncheon; she will 
arrange that you shall suffer no annoyance from 
those people’s unpardonable stupidity.” 

lie was so kind, and evidently so horribly 
afraid of a scene, that I could do no less than 
restrain the tears wfcich were very near my eyes, 
and behave sensibly. We did go in to lunch, 
and I tried to cat, and talk and conduct myself 
sagely. Before the end of the meal, we hod 
arrived at a clear understanding of the case—at 
least, we decided that we bad. I had been sent 
to bis house, and the elderly governess he 
expected had gone—somewhere—in my stead. 

Suddenly we heard the sound of carriage 
wheels. 

“My sister, Mrs. Liscomb,” said he. “Ex¬ 
cuse me for a moment—I will bring her in to 
see you.” 
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He departed. For the life of me I could not 
help crying, the instant I found myself alone. I 
hurried away to a window, and was busy drying 
my eyes, when the door opened. Back came 
Mr. Lothrop, and with him a pretty, exquisitely 
dressed, little woman, who flew up to me, and 
shook my hand, burst out laughing, and said: 

“Don’t cry! Phil has told me—the funniest 
blunder—I am so sorry! But I should laugh, J 
if we were all dead! Pray forgive me—but 
when we had so dreaded the old maid—and to 
see you—and Phil is out of his senses, and—oh, 

I think I shall die—ha! ha 1” 

Down she plumped in a chair, and shrieked. 

“Maud, I should think you were tnadl” 
exclaimed Mr. Lothrop, furiously. 

“Oh, I am so sorry—please, Miss Howth, 
forgive me!” she pleaded. 

Between hysterics and a sense of the ludicrous, 

I began to laugh* while the tears were streaming 
down my cheeks. I laughed like a lunatic. Mr. 
Lothrop glared at his sister—glared at me—I 
would not be certain but he swore under his 
breath—then he suddenly began to laugh like a \ 
lunatic too; and for some minutes, we behaved 
like three gibbering idiots. 

I got my senses back, and remembered it was j 


Well, before night, Mrs. Liscomb had returned 
home; Mr. Lothrop had started for New York: 
and I was alone in the house with the two 
children and the servants. 

I was already friends with the little ones, two 
children from India, who had been sent to Mr. 
Lothrop by their dying father. The gift must 
have driven him nearly mad, but there was no 
help; guardian of them and their fortune ho 
found himself, and *had to make the best of 
matters. 

The small people had so loathed in advance 
the elderly governess, who was to como and 
torment them, that they fell in love with me 
immediately, einco I was young, and into the 
bargain there by mistake, and only to. remain for 
a short time. 

I amused myself with the twins, gave them a 
few lessons, had daily visits from Mrs. Liscomb, 
and so the time passed till we could hear from 
Mr. Lothrop. He wrote to his sister how the 
mischance had occurred. My destination was to 
have been a Sheldon in Pennsylvania; the old 
lady’8 name was Lothrop too, and her place 
called Pine Hill, and my double, the spinster, 
had gone there. I have no time to elaborate 
details, so I must tell you, in a few words, that 


no laughing matter to me, at all events. 


business detained Mr. lothrop three weeks in 


“When can I get a train?” I asked. “I 
should like also to send a telegram to those 
people—I do not wish to lose my chance of the 
place, if I can help it.” 

Mr. Lothrop grew serious enough at once, and 
scolded his sister into composure and renewed 
apologies. 

“ 1 am obliged to leave for New York, to-night,” 
he said. “I don’t know what to do—the 
children’s nurse left, in a passion, yesterday—” 

“And he thought old Miss Howth’s arrival 
would end his difficulties,” added Mrs. Liscomb. 
“I can’t have the children at my house, because 
my husband’s sister is there, ill, and the little 
wretches are awfully noisy—and—” 

She stopped to laugh. 

“ Maud !” cried her brother. 

“Yes—I’ll explain,” she said. “Dear Miss 
Howth, I thought the best plan would be this : 
if you would not mind stopping a few days, and 
just see that the brats do not break their necks, 
my brother will see the people in New York. It 
can all be arranged, if you will only wait till he 
comes bock.” 

“ It would be a very great fhvor,” added Mr. 
Lothrop. 

It did not require reflection; I consented at 
once; at least, a few days of quiet would give 
me time to recover from my disappointment. 


New York, and at his and his sister’s request, I 
remained in my resting place. 

Then the little girl sickened with measles; she 
was very ill, and would allow nobody but me to 
take care of her. Mr. Lothrop returned, and 
took up his residence at Mrs. Liscomb’s house. 
Before Amy recovered, the boy was seized with 
the same malady in its most aggravated form, 
and for days and dayB, there seemed little hope 
of his life. 

I watched them both, and it happened that 
experience in my own family had made me a 
good nurse. I had assistance of course, but the 
children would barely tolerate the nurse, and I 
scarcely left them night or day. 

Mrs. Liscomb and her brother came daily to 
visit us. By the time the small ones were convar 
lescent, nearly a month had elapsed, and I felt 
well acquainted with both the lady and Mr. 
Lothrop. Now a new difficulty arose; a person 
of suitable age and acquirement for the charge 
of the children had not been found; the doctor 
had ordered sat air for theift; Mrs. Liscomb 
could not go. But She said, 

“ For the time^ only one thing can be dona. 
Miss Howth is an angel—else she would have 
left us long ago to ouf miseries! Persuade her 
to keep the children for awhile—send them all 
with a couple of good servants to some quiet sea- 
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side place. Now, Miss Howth, do consent—you ] 
need a change—you can let the small animals | 
take care of themselves—please say you will go I” j 

I did say I would; in many ways the proposal 
pleased me; I had heard of no other situation, 
and more than all, I had grown very fond of the 
children, as one does grow to love creatures for j 
whom one has taken a good deal of trouble. 

Our departure, however, had to be deferred, 
because Amy caught cold and was quite ill again, j 
Then a whole day and evening passed without 
my seeing either Mrs. Liscomb or her brother, j 
But the nest morning, as I was feeding some j 
poor little birds, whose mother had been killed, j 
and they left in the nest to starve, till I had come 1 
on them, by a Providence, in my walks, Mrs. Lis* ! 
oomb burst into the room. j 

“ Dear me,” she cried, “ what a pretty picture I 
I wish Lothrop could see you now. He thinks, 
you know, that you are cold-hearted. Like men * 
generally he supposes all intellectual womeu are \ 
so. But I tell him he’s a fool. If he could see j 
you, feeding tli&t motherless family, it would j 
convert him.” 

I blushed, in spite of myself, partly at his in¬ 
justice, partly at I know not what. And I asked 
myself, at once, “ Why should I ? What is he to 
me?” 

“ I could not come, yesterday,” the lady rat- 
tlod on. “ Visitors came unexpectedly. I did 
not look for them till next week—I wish people 
would koep to their plans. And oh, my dear, 
the old woman is more disagreeable than ever, 
and as for Ellen Wallis, I hate her and always 
shall!” 

“ I am sorry for you,” I answered, laughing, 
finishing my task, and putting the nest aside, as 
I turned to her, “ but as I don’t know who Ellen 
Wallis is, or the disagreeable old woman 
either—” 

“ Why, Ellen’s aunt—a dragon ! Bless me, I 
thbught I had told you—Ellen is Phil’s fiancee— 
oh, an old, old affair—did I never tell you ? It 
was very romantic—ho had to go out to India— 
they were engaged, and the match was broken 
ofF because he was poor. Then she married, was 
left a widow, and somehow they patched it up, when 
ho got rich, and were engaged again. He came 
home last winter—they could not be married be¬ 
cause Ellen’s sister died; but it is to come off 
next autumn: and oh, my dear, she is so faded 
and almost os spiteful as her aunt, and I often 
think PhU wishes he had been less precipitate—.” 

She was rattling on in her usual heedless 
fashion,* but I heard nothing more. I had grown 
oold and deaf; then I found myself asking, or I 
heard my conscience ask me, what I had to do 


with Mr. Lothrop’s engagement er marriage? 
Besides, did he not think me cold-hearted? I 
cold-hearted 1 Ah, if he only knew! And it 
seemed to me as if I had been in an enchanted 
slumber all these weeks, and had suddenly wak¬ 
ened to find the sunshine gone, the rest and 
peace a dream; only a cold, gray barren waste 
all about. 

Presently l could hear Mrs. Liscomb’s voice 
again. 

“ They are coming oyer to luncheon—I ran off 
to let you know, and prepare the servants. Now 
don’t mind if they make themselves disagreeable. 

I explained till i was black in the face just how 
it all happened: that Phil has stopped at my 
house since he came back; but the old dragon 
only sniffed, and Ellen has been as cross as two 
sticks, and was wigging poor Phil in the shrub¬ 
bery when 1 came away.” 

Here was a pretty state of affairs. I thor¬ 
oughly understood the whole matter. The fiaude 
and her aunt chose to find some impropriety in 
my present situation. I did not speak—I could 
not. I fancy that Mrs. Liscomb saw the harm 
her careless topgue had done; she tried to soflen 
things; I listened; there was no use in talking 
over the matter; 1 could see myself that, with the 
best intentions in the world, I hod been placed 
in a position which evil minds could twist into 
an equivocal one. 

I had not much time to reflect or be miserable 
—a carriage drove up—two ladies and Mr. 
Lothrop entered. He greeted me very kindly, 
though he looked pale and harassed. 1 was pre¬ 
sented to the old dragon—she looked like a gren¬ 
adier in petticoats—and was received with a few 
icy words and a horrible' glare, from her gray 
eyes. 

Mrs. Wallis was a faded bit of prettiness and 
affectation, wbe began at once to patronise me, 
and was as impertinent and unendurable as only 
a spiteful, jealous woman can be. 

The meal did not prove a pleasant one. Mr. 
Lothrop was ill at ease; his suiter divided be¬ 
tween nervousness and vexation. Whatever was 
disagreeable the old woman said, and anything 
in that line which she omitted was supplied by 
the niece. 

11 1 suppose the children must be quite well 
agaiu, Miss Howth, since you are able to leuve 
them,” said the dragon, by way of expressing 
her surprise at seeing me seat myself at table. 

Before I could answer, Mr. Lothrop said, 
hastily: 

“We have imposed so shamefully on Miss 
Ijlowth’s goodness that we oannot let her shut 
herself up any longer.” 
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“Oh,” said the dragon, “I beg pardon—I 
thought the young lady was employed as their 
governess, or nurse*—or something.” 

“ I explained how the matter arose,” Mr. Loth* 
rop began, coldly, but Mrs. Wallis interrupted 
liiin : 

“ Never mind that, aunt, please! I should 
like to see the children—may I, Mis9 Howth ?” 

Her resigned air, her pretence of thinking it 
necessary to defer to my wishes, was more in¬ 
sulting than the elder woman’s rudeness. 

I felt my blood rise to boiling point, but show 
emotion of any kind I was determined not to do. 

“ Amy is asleep just now,” I said ; “ when 
she wakes 1 will bring them in to see you.” 

To my great relief I was called away by the 
arrival of the doctor. As I was leaving the room i 
I distinctly heard the old dragon say: | 

“lam sure I have seen your prot<jg4e’s face < 
somewhere. I wonder if she belonged to Lydia 
Thompson’s troupe—she looks like an actress.” 

The doctor made a long visit; he found both 
children well enough to travel, and I told him 
that I was anxiouB to start the next morning—a 
measure to which he consented. I accompanied 
him down stAirs and asked him to speak to Mr. 
Lothropv but the party had left the dining-room 
—were in the garden, the servant thought—and 
tho doctor could not waiL 

I had no desire to see anybody, so I went back 
upstairs. The children had gone out; I told the 
nurse to pack their clothing, and set myself to 
the task of arranging my own boxes. 

And conscientious packing is a prosaic opera¬ 
tion which, when one is not hurried, quiets the 
temper and oalms the nerves. In the course of 
half an hour, I was no longer angry or unac¬ 
countably fluttered. I could smile at tho malice 
of the two strangers; tell myself that Mr. 
Loth rop’s matrimonial projects were nothing to 
me—only, the children and I must set out the 
next day, or I should depart alone. 

Finally I went down stairs; in the hall I met 
old Foster, the butler. 

“ Mrs. Lisoomb was looking for you, Miss; I 
think she is in the boudoir.” 

I passed into the drawing-room, a fine suite 
of apartments ending in the cozy nook he had 
mentioned. I was traversing tho third salon— 
the draperies which hung before the boudoir 
doors were partially drawn back—I saw Mrs. 
Wallis and Mr. Loth rop standing there—I heard 
her say: 

“Do not suppose I am jealous; I could not 
condescend to be that; but if you do such strange 
things, Philip, you must expect, as my aunt says, 
that there will be gossip.” 


1 moved a chair in passing; they looked up, 
and saw me. 

“ Did you see my sister, Miss Howth?” asked 
Mr. Loth rop. 

“ No,” I replied; “ 1 came—” 

“ Do not let me interrupt you,” broke in 
Mrs. Wallis; “ 1 am going to find my auut,” and 
before either of us could speak, if we had wished 
—1 did not wish—she sailed by me, and went 
away. 

I did not make any apologies for my intrusion, 
though I was sorry enough therefor; I would 
not even say that 1 expected to find Mrs. 
Lisoomb in the room. 

“The doctor says that the journey will do 
Amy good, Mr. Lpihrop,” 1 said, “and advises 
us to start at once. We can be ready to take the 
ten o’clock train, to-morrow morning.” 

He began several sentences, and finished none 
of them. I did not look toward him at first, but 
wheu I did, I saw that he seemed paler and more 
worn than he lmd done when he entered the 
bouse. Somehow, feeling vaguely sorry for him 
drove away the demon of obstinacy which Mrs. 
Wallis’s words and maimers roused. 

“I came to look for your sister,” I said; 
“ Foster told me I should find her here.” 

“ I think she is out in the grouuds with Mrs. 
Croft,” he said. 

“I can see her later,” I replied. “You will 
give directions, will you not, about our going?” 

“Certainly,” he said. “I suppose it is best 
—I mean since Amy is able to travel, that—” 
Once more he stopped, then hurried toward me, 
and took my hand, adding rapidly, “ Miss Howth, 
I can never thank you enough for your kindness 
to those poor orphans, or express tho admiration 
and respect that each day of our acquaintance 
has increased.” 

I made some laughing answer; I was obliged 
to laugh in order to keep from crying. He 
dropped my hand, and I moved away. I saw the 
old dragon glaring in at one of the doors, but I 
passed on withont appearing to notice her. 

About an hour later, I was up in my room, 
when Mrs. Liscomb came in. 

“ I am m a great burry,” she said, kissing me 
on either cheek. “ The dragon wants to go—she 
has a headache—my dear, I wish headaches were 
a mortal disease! Good-bye; you go in the 
morning it seems. I shall see you first, you 
sweet, darling girl T” 

She kissed me again, and ran away ; I thought 
I understood her haste. She was afraid that I 
would refuse, at the last moment, to fake charge 
of the children. But she did not know me. I 
had made the engagement, and I should keep to 
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my terms until such time as Mr. Lothrop could 
supply my place—-only I meant that be should 
do so with.as little delay as possible. 

The next morning, Mrs. Lieeomb drove over. 
We were ready to depart. 

44 1 am so sorry to lose you l M she said. She 
Milked very fast and of ferty things at onoe. “ 1 
tm sure Phil meant to come—he was not ready—” 
©he began several suoh speeches, and finished 
none of them. 1 felt confident that Mrs. Wallis 
And prevented him. But just as the carriage 
drove to the door, and the children were clamorous 
to start, he rode up the avenue, dismounted, 
greeted the little ones, and me, toe, in his usual 
kind manner. 

We three grown people stood talking common¬ 
places, while the luggage was put on the carriage. 

44 Miss Bowth can drive down to the station 
With you, Maud, and I will go in the barouche 
with the children,” he said. 

The brother and sister reinhined with me till 
the train came. To my surprise, I found that 
> 6 sU >7 was to accompany us to our journey's 
end ; 1 tried to say something about there being 
no necessity, but Mr. > Lbthrop cheeked me so 
deeiaedly, that I stopped. Mrs. Lisoomb cried 
outright wden we parted; I told myself it <uas 
more because her visitors had Fretted her than 
because separating frcm me, whom she had only 
known a few weeks, could have caused her pain. 

Mr. Lothrop was a good deal agitated too, but 
1 Was very quiet and stately! I quite prided 
myself on my Btony Vhavior, and before bed¬ 
time, I cried bitterly to think what a wretch I 
bad been to act like a car T e<i image, after all 
their goodness to me! 

Our destination was a joutnej of sou^e fifteen 
hours—a quiet, old house, kept by the nicest 
possible old woman, who had oiioe been the 
housekeeper of Mr. Lothrop’a mother—in a 
quaint, little tillage by the sea/ 

For a fortnight I was so constantly cooopied 
with the children, that I had no leisure tc think 
about my foture plans. I heard freqnentlyjtom 
Mrs. Liscomb, and wrote her brief notes, giving 
her news of my two charges. 

At last, I wrote to h^r, saying that I Wished to 
leave. She answered, begging me to remain till 
September—at that time a suitable person could 
be ready to take my place, but not before. : 

So the days floated into weeks; quiet, shnny, 
pleasant. The children kept me very busy, and 
I was glad of that; for to own the truth, I think 
had I found leisure, I should have been not too 
happy! I Was glad to avoid colloquies with my 
own conscience as much as possible? for I knew 
that my silly heart had been betrayed into a 


weakness, the bare thought of which was a 
humiliation. Those weeks at Pino HiU—the 
society of that cultivated man, whom I bad 
learned so rapidly to know and admire— had 
been the means Of whiling me ini* a great folly 1 
1 had learned to care more for his society than 1 
ought; yes,' I think 1 may as weU write the 
truth—I loved him, and I knew it! 

But I whs very severe with myself? no other 
person could have been so pitiless toward my 
folly as 1 was. I told my conscience that the 
trouble should pass—be cured—forgotten like a 
physical malady. I know I triad hard, and I 
Battered myself—save at some* odd seasons—that 
1 wais sueoeeding. 

The time went on to August; 1 had just begun 
to hope that I Was growing tolerably content with 
life, such as Destiny might ehooss to arrange it 
for my benefit whan a drfeactfoi blow struck me. 

I had very few relatives in the world—among 
them those who would have helped to make exis¬ 
tence easier had not the means, and the others 
lacked the inclination* Of course it was one of 
these tatter persons who chose to evince an inter¬ 
est in my welfare by dealing me a cruel stab. 
My distant cousin, Mrs. JEusus, wrote a long 
letter full of bitter condemnation. The most hor¬ 
rible reports, sbe'Bsid, w e re in eirctMtibii' as to 
my oonduct. It seemed that" I was in the em¬ 
ployment of a young, unmaikied man, noted for 
his gallantries, and she felt it her duty to Isferm 
me that my character Was irretrievably ruined. 
If I had any sense of deoency left, 1 would at 
once forsake my present abode—though she 
plainly insinuated that such action could not re¬ 
store my blasted reputation. 

^ither Mrs. Wallis or het aunt had been the 
originators of this scandal- -I was certain of that 
—as certain when 1 read Augustus letter os when, 
u couple of days later, I received confirmation of 
my suspicions in an epistle from one of Augusta’s 
brothers, which told me in so many words that 
Mrs. Crofton and her niece had given Bat her 
news. 

I inclosed the two letters to Mm. Lisoomb, add¬ 
ing only that unices fey place were supplied 
within a Week, I should leave the children to the 
care of the servants, and go away. 

The days went by; the week was almost over; 
not a word of reply had I received. 

It ween Tuesday afternoon, I remember; the 
children and their Worse had gone doWn to the 
seashore; I was sitting in the garden, trying to 
read a book. I spare you lhw record of what 
those days and nights had been to me. I think 
that even the dddett heart has only to picture a 
girl pissed in my position to feel some peqgs of 
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pity—no words of mine uttered in self-sympathy 
could count. 

Old Mrs. Norris had received some newspapers, 
and with her usual good nature brought them 
out to me. I opened one, and turning over its 
leaves, came upon an aocount of an aristocratic 
wedding at Newport. I read the names; then 
1 did start ihto animation I The bride was Ellen 
Wallis, but she had married, instead of Philip 
Lothrop, some Cuban with more names than would 
fill a line. 

Well, there I sat dazed—stupefied—eager to 
learn more—when ■ suddenly the silence was 
broken by the sound of voices—Mrs. Norris’s and 
another’s. 1 listened; I heard my name called; an 
instant more and there was Maud Lisoomb, holding 
me fast in her arms, and crying like a baby. 

44 What a brute you must have thought me !” 
she exclaimed. 44 My dear, we only got home last 
night, and found your letter. We—I started at 
once. I am sorry yonr wretnh of a relation wrote 
you the story—but it is all settled—indeed it is ! 
Oh, my dear, I have so much to tell you—” 

44 Well,” I interrupted, 44 stop and get yonr 
breath.” 

I could wait now in patience; but Clara could 
not. 

44 Phil did not marry that dreadfol creature; 
oh, my dear, she is married—” 

44 Yes, I know,” I began* then checked myself. 

44 He found her out—Bhe had been going on in 
the most dreadftil way—bat that is no matter—” 

44 Not the slightest.” 

44 Well, he broke off the match; she rushed 


into an engagement with the Cuban; we cared 
nothing for that; but when we heard the stories 
she had told about you, we made her and the 
dragoa eat their own words 1 I told her I would 
go to the Cuban; oh, if you had seen me—I wqs 
a worse dragon than the old one.” 

44 Do leave those things alone,” I said. 44 Comp 
into the house—you must have some tea and see 
the children; they are so brown and strong you 
will not know them.” 

44 Yes—wait a minute; I had to tell this, but 
I am only the apcnt countr / I want—I am to 
say—” then she broke off and called loudly: 
4< Oh, Phil, come here! It is of no use for me to 
try to manage the business properly—I never 
was proper in my life 1” 

The trees danced, the earth swam, the sky was 
a reeling blue of glory; but when I oould see, 
and think, and speak, Philip Lothrop was beside 
me, holding my hands, and telling the story of 
his long concealed love. 

Ah, well, it is only the old story after aH, but 
if you knew how happy we are, you would not 
wonder that to us, at least, the old, old story 
always seems new and beautiful. 

Yet I oould not help saying to him, one day, 
half-jestingly, 44 So you don’t, any longer, think 
me cold hearted.” 

44 Pshaw l” he exclaimed. 44 What a fool Maud 
was to tell you that! But really it wasn’t so.” 

44 Never?” I held up a warning finger. 

44 Well, hardly ever 1” laughing. 44 Certainly not, 
after she told me of the poor, little, motherless 
birds; and your care for them.” 


A SONG IN THE CITY. 

BY MATTHIAS BARB. 


0*lt a song in tha cflty song, 

From % bird in a cage, at a window hung. 

Yet it seat a thrill to mysl timbering heart; 
And it made the tears to my eyelida start,— 

And spire, and river, and stony street 
Vanished—*and, lo l beneath my feet 

Were tufted grasses; add warm and bright 
Shone cowslip yellow and daisy white; 

And for away, as though in a dream, 

I heard the roar of a mountain stream, 

And saw green meadow and orchards brown— 
Smooth lawns to the waten sloping down; 

And over the woods In the setting mm 
Hills changing to purple one by one. 

And the air was laden with sweet psrftvma 
From hedgerow blossom and tikrter hleam; 

And garden patches wars bright with flowers 


And bees were telling the drowsy bourv— 

And Woven through all, like & golden thread. 
Was the song of the minstrel overhead. 

Ah, bird I thanks—thanks far thy tender lay 
And the lesson it brings my heart today; 

Nothing is lost that is pare aad good. 

Be it sow a la city or silent wood; 

The meanest flower, the hamhtest song. 

Has food for a sermon deep and long. 

I will sing like thee in my prison-cage, 

And the ear of Some passing grief engage. 

I may read) a heart with a simple strain, 

I may solace a bosom or soothe a brain. 

And some weary brother may bless me yet 
Forthe sake of a song that cairnt regret, 

Just as I bless thee noW, dear bird 

For the peace that follows the song I heard. 
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OONTIJitTEB FROM PACE 44. 


CHAPTER VI. 

When dinner was over, Lady Theobald rose, 
and proceeded to the drawing-room, Lucia fol¬ 
lowing in her wake. From her very babyhood, 
Lucia had disliked the drawing-room, which was 
an imposing apartment of great length and 
height, containing muoh massive furniture, 
upholstered in faded blue satin. All the girl’s 
evenings, since her fifth year, had been spent 
sitting opposite her grandmother, in one of the 
str&lghtest of the blue chairs; all the most 
scathing reproofe she had received had been 
administered to her at such times. She had a 
secret theory, indeed, that all unpleasant things 
occurred in the drawing-room, after dinner. 

Just as they had seated themselves, and Lady 
Theobald was on the point ef drawing towards 
her the little basket, containing the gray woolen 
mittens she made a duty of employing herself by 
knitting each evening, Dobson, the ooaohman, in 
his characterof footman, threw open the door, and 
announced a visitor. 

“ Captain Barold.” 

Lady Theobald dropped her gray mitten, the 
4 teel needles foiling upon the table with a clink. 
She rose to her foet at once, 'and met half way 
the young man who had entered. 

“My dear Francis,” she remarked, “I am 
exceedingly glad to see yon at last.” With a 
slight emphasis upon the “at last.” 

“ Tha-anks,” said Captain B&reld, rather 
languidly. “ You’re very good, Fm sure.” 

Then he glanced at Lucia, and Lady Theobald 
iddressed her. 

“Lucia,” she said, “this is Francis Barold, 
who is your oousia*” 

Captain Barold shook hands languidly. 

“ I have been frying to find out whether it is 
tLird or fourth,” he said. : 

“ It is third,” said my lady. 

Lucia had never seen her display such oordiality 
to anybody. But Captain Francis Barold did 
not seem muoh impressed by it. It struck Lucia 
that he would not. be likely to- be impressed by 
anything. He seated himself near her grand¬ 
mother’s ohair, and proceeded to explain his 


presenoe on the spot, without exhibiting muoh 
interest even in his own relation of foots. 

“ I promised the Rathburns that I would 
spend a week at their place, and Stowhyidgc was 
on the way, so it occurred to me I would drop 
off in parsing. The Rathburns 1 place, Broadoaks, 
is about ten miles farther on. Not far, you see.” 

“Then,” said Lady Theobald, “I am to 
understand that your visit is accidental.” 

Captain Barold was not embarrassed* He did 
not attempt to avoid her ladyship’s rather stem 
eye, as he made his oool reply. 

“ Well, yes,” he said. “ I beg pardon, but it 
is accidental rather.” 

Lucia gave him a pretty frightened look, as if 
she felt that after such an audacious confession, 
something very serious must happen; but 
nothing serious happened at all* Singularly 
enough, it was Lady Theobald herself who 
looked ill at ease, and as though she had not 
been prepared for such a contingency. 

During the whole of the evening, in foot, it 
was always Lady Theobald who was placed at 
a disadvantage, Lucia discovered. She could 
hardly realise the fact, at first; but before an 
hour had passed, its truth fras forced upon her. 

Captain Barold was a very striking looking 
man upon the whole. He was large, gracefully 
built and fair, his eyes were gray and noticeable 
for the coldness of their expression, his features 
regular and aoquiline, his movements leisurely. 

As he conversed with her grandmother, Lucia 
wondered at hint privately. 14 seemed to her 
Innocent mind that he had been every where, and 
seen everything and everybody, without caring 
for or enjoying his privileges. The truth whs 
that he had seen and experienced a great deal 
too much. As an only child, the heir to a large 
property, and heir prospective to one of the 
oldest titles in the country, he had exhausted life 
early. He actually saw in Lady Theobald, not 
the Imposing head and social front of Stowbridge 
social life, the power who rewarded with approval, 
and punished with a frown, but a tiresome, prer 
tentious eld woman, whom his mother had asked 
Mm, for some feminine reason, to visit. 
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“ She feels she has a claim upon us, Francis/ 1 
she had said, appealingly. 

“Well,” he had remarked, “that is rather 
deuced cool, isn’t it? We hare people enough 
on our hands, without cultivating Stowbridge, 
you know.” 

His mother sighed, faintly. 

“It is true we have a great many people to 
consider, but I wish you would do it, my dear.” 

She did not say anything at all about Lucia; 
above all she did not mention that a year ago she 
herself had spent two or three days at fltow- 
bridge, and had been charmed beyond measure 
by the girl’8 innocent freshness, and that she had 
said rather absently to Lady Theobald: 

“ What a charming wife Lucia would make for 
a man to whom gentleness and a yielding dispo¬ 
sition were necessary. We do not find such girls 
in society now-a-days, my dear Lady Theobald. 
It is very difficult of late years to find a girl who 
is not spoken of as 4 that/ and who b not disposed 
to take the reins in her own hands. Our young 
men are flattered and courted until they become 
a little dictatorial, and our girls are spoiled at 
home. And the result is a great deal of domestic 
unhappiness afterwards—and even a great deal 
of scandal, which is dreadful to contemplate. I 
cannot help feeling the greatest anxiety in secret 
concerning Francis. Young men so Beldom con¬ 
sider these matters until it is too late.” 

“ Girls are not trained as they were in my young 
days, or even in yours,” said Lacty Theobald. 
“ They are allowed too much liberty. Lucia has 
been brought up immediately under my own eye.” 

4( I feel that it is fortunate,” remarked Mrs. 
Barold, quite incidentally, “ that Francis need 
not make a point of money.” 

For a few moments, Lady Theobald did not 
respond; but afterwards, in the bourse of the 
conversation which followed, she made an obser¬ 
vation which was, of course, purely inoi dental. 

“ If Lucia makes a marriage which pleases 
her great-uncle, old Mr. Dugald Binilie, of 
Glasgow, she will be a very fortunate girl. He 
has intimated, in his eccentric fashion, that his 
immense fortune will either be hen or wiU be 
spent in building charitable asylums of various 
kinds. He ih a remarkable and singular man.” 

When Captain Barold had entered his distin¬ 
guished relative's drawing-room, he had not re¬ 
garded his third cousin with a very great decd of 
interest. He had seen too many beauties in his 
thirty years to be greatly moved by the sight of 
one; and here ww only fi gild who had soft eyos, 
and looked young for her age, and who wore an 
ugly muslin gown, that most girls could not have 
carried off at all. 


44 You have spent the greater part of your life 
in Stowbridge?” he condescended to say, in the 
course of the evening. 

“ I have lived here always,” Lucia answered. 
“ I have never been away more than a week at 
a time.” 

“Ah?” interrogatively. “I hope you have 
not found it dull.” 

44 No,” smiling a little. “Not very. You see 
I have known nothing gayer.” 

“ There is society enough of a harmless kind 
here,” spoke up Lady Theobald, virtuously. “ I 
do not approve of a round of .gaieties for young 
people: it unfits them for the duties of life.” 

But Captain Barold was not as favorably 
impressed by these remarks as might have been 
anticipated. 

“What an old fool she isl” was his polite 
inward comment. And he resolved at once to 
make his visit as brief as possible, and not to be' 
induced to run down again, during his stay at 
Broadoaks. He did not even take the trouble to 
appear to eqjoy his evening. From his earliest 
infancy, he had always found it easier to please 
himself than to please other people. In fact, 
the world had devoted itself to endeavoring to 
please him, and win his—toleration, wo may say, 
instead of admiration, since it could not hope for 
the latter. At home, he had been adored 
rapturously by a large circle of affectionate male 
and female relatives t at school, his tutors had 
been singularly indulgent of bis faults and 
admiring of his talents; even among his fellow 
pupils he had been a sort of autocrat. W r hy not, 
indeed, with such birthrights and such prospects? 
When he bad entered society, he had met with 
even more amiable treatment from affectionate 
mothers, from innocent daughters, from cordial 
paternal parents, who voted him an exceedingly 
fine fellow. Why should ho bore himself by 
taking the trouble to seem pleased by a stupid 
evening with an old grenadier in petticoats and a 
badly dressed country girl ? 

Lucia was very glad when, in answer to a 
timidly appealing glance, .Lady Theobald said: 

“ It is half-past ten. You may wish us good¬ 
night, Lttcia:” ' * 

Tmcia obeyed, as if she had. been half-past ten 
herself, instead of nearly twenty ; and Barold 
was not long in following her example. 

Dobson led him to a stately chamber at the 
top of the staircase, and left him there. The cap¬ 
tain chose the largest and most luxurious chair, 
Sat down in it> and lighted a cigar at his leisure. 

“Confoundedly stupid hole!” he said, with a 
refined vigor one would scarcely have expected 
from an individua' if his birth and breeding. 
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“I shall leave, to-morrow, of course. What 
was my mother thinking of? Stupid business, 
from first to last.’* 


CHAPTER VII. 

Whkn he announced, at breakfast, his intention 
•f taking his departure, on the mid-day train, 
Lucia wondered again what would happen, and 
again to her relief, Lady Theobald was astonish¬ 
ingly lenient. 

“As your friends expect you, of course we 
cannot overrule them,” she said. “We will, 
however, hope to see something of you, during 
your stay at Broadoaks. It will be very easy 
for you to run down, and give us a faw hours, 
now and then.” 

“ Thar-anks !” said Captain Barold. 

He was decently civil, if not enthusiastic, 
during the few remaining hours of his stay. He 
sauntered through the grounds with Lucia, who 
took charge of him, in obedience to her grand¬ 
mother’s wish. He did not find her particularly 
troublesome, when she was away flora her 
ladyship’s side. When she came out to him, iu 
her simple cotton gown, and straw hat, it occurred 
to him that she was much prettier than he had 
thought her at first. For economical reasons, 
she had made the little morning-dress herself, 
without the slightest regard for the designs of 
Miss Chickie, and as it was not trimmed at all, 
and had only a black velvet ribbon at the waist, 
there was nothing to place her charming figure 
at a disadvantage. It could not be said that her 
shyness and simplicity delighted Captain Barold; 
but, at least, they did not displease him, and 
this was really as much as could be expected. 

“ She does not expect a fallow to exert himself, 
at all events,” was his inward comment, and he 
did not exert himself. 

But when on the point of taking his depar¬ 
ture, he went so far as to make a very gracious 
remark to her. 

“I hope we shall have the pleasure of seeing 
you In London, for a season, before very long,” 
he said. “ My mother will have great pleasure 
in taking charge of you, if Lady Theobald 
cannot be indnoed to leave Stowbridge.” 

“Lucia never goes from home alone,” said 
Lady Theobald; 14 but I should certainly be 
obliged to call upon your mother far her good 
offices, in the case of our spending a season in 
London. I am too old a woman to alter my 
mode of Ufa altogether.” * 

In obedience to her ladyship’s orders, the 
venerable landau was brought to the door, and 
the two ladies drove to tbs station irith him. 

It was daring this drive that a very curious 
Vol. LXXVII.—8 . 


incident occurred, an incident to whioh, perhaps, 
this story owes its existence, since if it had not 
taken place, there might very possibly have been 
no events of a stirring mature to chronicle. 
Just as Dobson drove rather slowly up the part 
of High Street distinguished by the presence of 
Miss Belinda Bassett’s house, Captain Barold 
suddenly appeared to be attracted by some figure 
he discovered, in the garden appertaining to that 
modest structure. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed, In an undertone, 
“ there fa Miss Octavia.” 

For the moment, he was almost roused to a 
display of interest. A faint smile lighted hi.s 
face, and his eold, handsome eyes slightly 
brightened. 

Lady Theobald sat bolt upright. • 

“ That is Miss Bassett's niece, from America,” 
she said. “t)o I understand you know her?” 

Captain Barold turned to confront her, evi¬ 
dently annoyed at having allowed a surprise to 
get the better of him. All expression died out 
of his face. 

“ I traveled with her from Framwich to Stam¬ 
ford,” he said. “I suppose we should have 
reached Stowbridge together, but that I dropped 
off at Stamfhrd, to get a newspoper, and the 
train left me behind.” 

“ Oh, grandmamma!” exclaimed Lucia, who 
had turned to look, “ how very pretty she is.” 

Miss Octavia certainly was amazingly so, ibis 
morning. She was standing by a rose bush 
again, and was dressed in a cashmere morning- 
robe of the finest texture and the faintest pink ; 
it had a Watteau plait down the baek, a jabot of 
laoe down the front, and the close high frills of 
lace round the throat, which seemed to be a 
weakness with her. Her hair was dressed high 
upon her head, and showed to advantage her 
little ears and as much of her slim, white neok as 
the frills did not conceal. 

But Lady Theobald did not share Lucia’s 
enthusiasm. 

“She looks like an actress,” she said. “If 
the trees were painted canvas and the rose* 
artificial, one might have ssme patience with her. 
That kind of thing is scarcely what we expect in 
Stowbridge.” 

Then she turned to Barold. 

“ I had the pleasure of meeting her, yesterday, 
not long after she arrived,” she said. “ She had 
diamonds in her ears as big as peas, and rings to 
| match. Her manner is just what one might 
; expect from a yonng woman brought up among 
I gold-diggers and sftver miners.” 
t “It struck me as being a very unique and 
! interesting manner,” said Captain Barold. “ It 
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ia chiefly noticeable for a tang froid which might 
be regarded a8 rather enviable. She wae good 
enough to tell me all about her papa and the 
silver mines, and l really found the conversa¬ 
tion entertaining.'*’ 

“ It is scarcely customary fur English young 
women to confide in their masculine traveling 
companions to such an extent,’' rsmarkedmy My, 
grimly. 

“She did not confide in me at sll,” said 
Barold; “ therein lay her attraction. One can¬ 
not submit to being 4 confided in’ by a strange 
young woman, however charming. This young 
lady’s remarks were flavored solely with an 
adorably cool candor. ; She evidently did not 
desire to appeal to any emotion what over.” 

£nd as he leaned back in bis seat, be still 
looked at the picturesque figure which they had 
passed, as if he would not have been sorry to 
see it turn its head towards him. 

In fact, it seemed that, notwithstanding his 
usual good fortune, Ci*ptaln Barold was doomed 
this morning to moke remarks of a nature 
objectionable to bis revered relation. On their 
way, they passed Mr. Burmistonc’s mill, which 
was at work in all its vigpr, with a whirr and 
buzz of machinery, and a slight odor of oil even 
in its surrounding atmosphere, 

“Ah!”-said Mr. Barold, putting his single 
eyeglass into his eye, and scanning it after the 
manner of experts. “ I did not think you had 
anything of that sort here. Who put it up?” 

“The man’s name,” replied Lady Theobald, 
severely, “ is Burmietone.” 

“ Pretty good idea,isn’t it?” remarked Barold 
“ Good for the plaoe—and all that sort of thing. 

“ To my mind,” answered my lady, «♦ it i» the 
Worst possible thing which could have happened,” 
Mr. Franois Barold dropped his eyeglass, 
dexterously, and at otioe lapsed into his normal 
condition—which was a condition by no means 
favorable to argument r i : I 

“ Think so ?” he said, slowly. “ Pityj isn’t it 
—under the eircumetancee?” ' 

And really there was nothing at all for her 
ladyship to do but preserve a lofty silence* She 
had scarcely recovered herself, when they 
reached the station, and it was necessary to say 
farewell as complactohtly as possible. ■ f 

“ We will hope to see you again before many 
days,” she said, with dignity, if hot with warmth. 

Mr. Franois Barold was silent' fbr a second, 
and a slightly refleotive expression' flitted across 
his faoew 1 - . 

“ Thanks—yes,” he said, at last. “ Certainly. 
It is easy to eeme down, and I should like to 
see more of Stowbridge.” 


When the train had puffed in and out of the 
station, and Dobson was driving down High 
Street again, her ladyship’s feelings rather got 
the better of her. - 

“If Belinda iBassptt is a -wipe woman,” she 
remarked, “ she will take my advice* and get 
rid of this young lady as soon as possible. U 
appears to me,” with exalted pity, “ that every 
well-trained English girl has reason to thank her 
Maker that she was born in a civilized land.” 

“ Perhaps,” suggested Lucia, softly, “ Miss 
Ociavia Bassett has had no one to train her at 
all—and it may be that—that she even feels it 
deeply.” 

The feathers in her ladyship’s bonnet trembled. 

“ She does not feel it at all I” she announced. 
“ She is an impertinent—min* !** 

CHAPTER, VIII. 

Thjbus were others who echoed her ladyship’s 
words afterwards, though they echoed them 
privately and with more caution than my lady 
felt necessary. It is certain that Miss Octavia 
Bassett did not improve, as time progressed, and 
she had enlarged opportunities for studying the 
noble example set before her by Stowbridge. 

On his arrival in New York, Martin Bassett 
telegraphed to his daughter and sigter, per 
Atlantia cable, informing them that he might be 
detained a couple of months, and bidding them 
be of good cheer. The arrival of the message, 
in its official envelope, so alarmed Miss Belinda, 
that she was supported by Mary Anne, while it 
was read to her by Octavia, who received it 
without any surprise whatever. For some time 
after its completion, fitoWbridge had privately 
disbelieved in the Atlantic cable, and, until this 
occasion, had certainly disbelieved in the exis¬ 
tence of people who received messages through 
it. In feet, on first finding -that she was the 
recipient of such a message, Miss Belinda had 
made immediate preparations for fainting quietly 
away, being fedly convinced that a shipwreck 
bad occurred, which had resulted in her brother’s 
death, aad that his executors had chosen this 
deUoats method of breaking the news. 

“A message by Atlantic cable?” she had 
gasped. “ Don’t—don’t read it, my love. L— 
let some one else do that. Poor—pear child! 
Trust in Providence, my love, and—and bear up. 
Ah, how I wish I had a'Stronger mind, and could 
be of more service ia you I” 

“ It is a message from father,” said Octavia. 
“Nothing is the matter.' He's aU right* He 
got m On Saturday.” 

“ Ah!” panted Miss Belinda. ‘'Are you 
quite sure, my dear—art you quite sure?” 
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“ That’s what he says. Listen/’ 

“Got in Saturday. Piper met me. Shares 
looking up. May be kept here two months. 
Will write. Keep up you spirits. 

Martin Bassett.” 

“Thank heaven!” sighed Mias Belinda. 
“ Thank heaven!” 

“Why?” said Octavio. 

“Why?” echoed Miss Belinda. “Ah, my 
dear, if you knew how terrified I was: I foil sure 
that something had happened. A cable message, 
my dear! I never received a telegram in my 
life before, and to receive a cable message was 
really a shock /” 

“Wei, I don’t eee why,” said Octavia. “It 
seems to me it is pretty much like any other 
message.” 

Miss Belinda regarded her timidly. 

“Does your papa often send them?” she in¬ 
quired. “ Surely it must be expensive.” 

“ I don’t suppose it’s cheap/’ Octavia replied, 
“ but it saves time and worry. I should have had 
to wait twelve days for a letter.” 

“ Very true,” said Miss Belinda, “ but—” 

She broke off with a rather distressed shake of 
the head. Her simple ideas of; edbnemy and 
quiet living were frequently upset in these times. 
She had begun to regard her niece with a slight 
fooling of awe, and yet Octavia had not been do¬ 
ing anything at all remarkable in her awn eyes, 
and considered her life pretty dull. 

If the elder Miss Bassett, her parents and 
grandparents had not been so thoroughly well- 
known, and so universally respected; if their 
social position had not been so- firmly established, 
and their quiet lives not qnito so highly respect¬ 
able; there is an awful possibility that Stow- 
bridge might even have gone so for as not to ask 
Octavia oat to tea at alL But even Lady Theobald 
felt that it would wot do to slight Belinda* Bas¬ 
sett’s niece and guest. To omit the customary 
state teas would have been to crush innocent 
Miss Belinda at a blow, and place her—through 
the medium of this young lady who, alone, de¬ 
served condemnation—beyond the pale of all 
social law. 

“ It is only to he regretted,” said her ladyship, 
“ that Belinda Bassett has not arranged things 
better. Relatives of such an order are certainly 
to be deplored.” 

In secret, Lucia felt much soft-hearted sympa¬ 
thy for both Misa Bassett and her guest. She 
could not help wondering how Miss Belinda be¬ 
came responsible for the calamity which had 
fallen upon her. It really did not seem probable 
that she had been previously consulted as to the 


kind of niece ske desired, or that she had, in a 
distant manner, evinced a preference for a niece 
of this description. 

“ Perhaps, dear grandmamma,” the girl ven¬ 
tured, “ it is because Miss Ootavia Bassett is so 
young that—” 

“ May I ask,” inquired Lady Theobald, in foil 
tones, “how old you are?” 

“ 1 was nineteen in—in December.” 

“MUs Octavia Bassett,” said her ladyship, 

11 was nineteen last October, and it is new June. 

I have not yet found it necessary to apologize for 
yon on the score of youth.” 

But it was her ladyship who took the initiative 
and set an evening for entertaining Miss Belinda 
and her niece, in company with several other 
ladies, with the best Bohea, thin bread and butter, 
plum cake, and various other delicacies. 

“What do they do at such places?” asked 
Octavia. “ Half-past five is pretty early.” 

“We spend some time at fke tea table, my 
dear,” explained Miss. Belinda. “And afler- 
wards, we—we converse. A few of us play 
whist. 1 do not. 1 feel as if 1 was not clever 
enough, and I get flurried too early by—4>y 
differences of opinion.” 

“ I should think h wasn’t very exciting,” said 
Octavia. “I don’t foncy I ever went to an 
entertainment where they did nothing but drink 
and talk.” 

“ It is not our intention or desire to be 
exciting, my dear,” Miss Belinda replied, with 
mild dignity. “ And an improving conversation 
is frequently most beneficial to the parties 
engaged in it.” 

“I foar,” Octavia observed, “that I never 
heard much improving conversation.” 

She. was really no fonder of masculine Society 
than the generality of girls, but she could not 
help wondering if there would be any young 
men present, and if indeed there were any young 
men hi fctowbridge who might possibly be pro¬ 
duced upon festive occasions, even, though 
ordinarily kept in the background. 8he had not 
heard Mias Belinda mention any masculine name, 
so far, but that cf the curate of Bt. James’s, and 
when she had seen him pass the house, she had 
net found his slim, black figure and feint 
ecclesiastic whiskers especially interesting. 

It must he confessed that Miss Belinda 
suffered many pangs of anxiety in looking for¬ 
ward to her young kinswoman’s first appearance 
in society. A tea at Lady Theobald’s house 
constituted format presentation to the StOwbridge 
world. Each young lady, within the pale of 
genteel society, having arrived at years of 
discretion, on returning home from board ing- 
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school, was invited to tea at Olddough Hall. 
During an entire evening, she was the sulked of 
watchful criticism. Her deportment was re¬ 
marked, her accomplishments displayed, she 
performed her last new “pieoes” upon the 
piano, she was drawn into conversation by her 
hostess, and upon the timid modesty of her 
replies, and the reverence of her listening atti¬ 
tudes, depended her future social status. So it 
was very natural, indeed, that Miss Belinda 
should be anxious. 

44 I would wear something rather quiet and— 
and simple, my dear Ootavia,” she said. “A 
white muslin, perhaps, with blue ribbons.” 

“ Would you ?” answered Octavio. Than after 
appearing to reflect upon the matter a few 
seconds, “I’ve got one that would do, if itta 
warm enough to wear it. I bought it in New 
York, but it came from Paris. I’ve never worn 
it yet.” 

“ It would be nioer than anything else* my 
love,” said Miss Belinda, delighted to find her 
difficulty so easily disposed of. 44 Nothing is so 
charming in the dress of a young girl as pure 
simplicity. Our Stowbridge young ladies rarely 
wear anything but white for evening. Miss 
Ohickie assured me, a few weeks ago, that she 
had made fifteen white muslin dresses all after 
one simple design of her own.” 

“I shouldn’t think that was particularly nice 
myself,” remarked Ootavia, impartially. “I 
should be glad one of the fifteen didn’t belong to 
me. I should feel as if people might say, when 
I came into a room, <Gk>od gracious, there’s 
another!” 

“ The first was made for Miss Lucia Gaston, 
who is Lady Theobald’s niece,” replied Mias 
Belinda, mildly. 44 And there are few young 
ladies in Stowbridge who would not desire to 
emulate her example.” 

“ Oh,” said Ootavia, “ I dare say she is very 
nice and all that, but I don’t believe 1 should 
care to copy her dresses. I think I shall draw 
the line there.” 

But she said it without any ill-nature, and sen¬ 
sitive as Miss Belinda was upon the subject of 
her cherished ideals, she could not take offence. 

When the eventful evening arrived, there was 
excitement in more than one establishment upon 
High street, and the streets in its vicinity. The 
8lories of the diamonds, the gold diggers and the 
silver mines had been added to, and embellished, 
in the most ornate and startling manner. It was 
well known that only Lady Theobald’s fine ap¬ 
preciation of Miss Belinda Bassett’s feelings had 
iaduoed her to extend her hospitalities to that 
lady’s niece. 


“ I would prefer, my dear,” said more than 
one discreet matron to her daughter, as they at¬ 
tired themselves, 44 1 would much prefer that yon 
would remain near me during the earlier part of 
the evening—before we know how this young 
lady may turn out. Let your manner towards 
her be kind, but not fhmiliar. It is well to be 
| upon the safe side.” 

What precise line of oonduct it was generally 
anticipated that this gold digging and silver min¬ 
ing young person would adopt, it would be diffi¬ 
cult to say; it is sufficient that the general senti¬ 
ments regarding her were of a distrustful, if not 
timorous, nature. 

To Miss Bassett, who felt all this in the very 
air she breathed, the girl’s innocence of the con¬ 
dition of affairs was even a little touching. With 
all her splendor she was not at all hard to please, 
and had^quite awakened to an interest in the im¬ 
pending social event. She seemed in good 
spirits, and talked more than was her custom, 
giving Miss Belinda graphic descriptions of 
various festal gatherings she hod attended in 
New York, when she seemed to have been very 
gay indeed, and to have worn very beautiful 
dresses, and also to have had rather more than 
her share Of partners. The phrases she used, 
and the dances she described were all strange to 
Miss Belinda, and tended to reducing her to a 
mildly bewildered condition, in which condition 
she felt much timid amazement at the intrepidity 
of the New York young ladies, and no slight 
doubt of the 44 German” as & theatrical kind of 
daaoe involving extraordinary figures, and an 
extraordinary amount of attention from partners 
of the stronger sex. 

It must be admitted, however, that by this 
time, notwithstanding the various shocks she had 
received, Miss Belinda had begun to discover in 
her yeung guest divers good qualities which ap¬ 
pealed to her affectionate and Busceptible old 
heart. In the first place, the girl had no email 
affectations; indeed, if she had been less unaf¬ 
fected she might have been less subject to severe 
comment. She was good-natured and generous to 
extravagance. Her manner towards Mary Anne 
never ceased to arouse Miss Belinda to interest. 
There was not any condescension whatever in it, 
and yet it could not be called a vulgarly familiar 
maaner; it was rather an astonishingly simple 
manner, somehow suggestive of a subtle recogni¬ 
tion of Mary Anne’s youth and’iH-luck in not 
having before her more lively prospects. She 
gave Mary Anne presents in the shape of articles 
of clothing at which Stowbridge would have ex¬ 
claimed in horror, if she had dared to wear them; 
but whea Miss Belinda expressed her regret at 
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these indiscretions, she was quite willing to reo- 
tifjr her mistakes. 

“ Ah, well,” she said, 44 I can give her some 
money, and she can buy some things for herself.” 
Which she proceeded to do; and when, under 
her mistress’s direction, Mary Anne purchased a 
stout brown merino, she took quite an interest in 
her struggles at tnaking it. 

“ I wouldn’t make it so short in the waist and 
so full in the skirt, if I were you,” she said. 
“There’s no reason why it shouldn’t fit, you 
know,” thereby winning the house-maiden’s 
undying adoration, and adding much to the 
shapeliness of the garment. 

“I am sure she has a good heart,” Miss 
Belinda said to herself, as {he days went by. 
“She is like Martin in that. I daresay she 
finds me very ignorant and silly. I often see in 
her fhee that she is unable to understand my 
feeling about things; but she never seems to 
laugh at me, or think of me unkindly. And she 
is very, very pretty, though perhaps I ought not 
to think of that at all.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

As the good little spinster was arraying her¬ 
self, on this particular evening, having laid upon 
the bed the greater portion of her modest 
splendor, she went to her wardrobe, and took 
therefrom the sacred bandbox containing her 
best cap. All the ladies of Stowbridge wore 
caps, and all being respectfully plagiarized from 
Lady Theobald, without any reference to age, 
size, complexion or demeanor, the result was 
sometimes a little trying. Lady Theobald's 
head-dresses were of a severe and bristling 
order. The lace of which they were composed was 
induced by seme ingenious device to form itself 
into aggressive quillings, the bows seemed lined 
with buckram, the strings neither floated nor 
fluttered. 

“To a majestic person, the style is very 
appropriate,” Miss Belinda had said to Octavio, 
that very day; 44 but to me, who is not so, it is 
rather trying. Sometimes, indeed, I have almost 
wished that Miss Chickie would vary a little 
more in her designs.” 

Perhaps the sight of the various articles con¬ 
tained in two of the five trunks had inspired 
these doubts in the dear old lady’s breast; It ta 
certain, at least, that as she took the best cap 
np, a feint sigh fluttered upon her lips. 

“ It is very large—for a small perron,” she 
said. “ And I am not at all sure that amber is 
becoming to me.” 

And just at that moment, there came a tap at 
the door, which she knew wae from Octavio. 


She laid the cap back, in some confusion at 
being surprised in a moment of weakness. 

14 Come in, my love,” she said. 

Oetavia pushed the door open, and came in. 
She had Hot dressed yet, and had on her 
wrapper apd slippers, Which were both of 
quilted gray silk, gaily embroidered with carna¬ 
tions. But Miss Belinda had seen both wrapper 
and slippers before, and had become used to 
their sumptuousness ; what she had not seen was 
the trifle the girl held in her hand. 

“See here,” she said. 44 See what I have 
been making for you.” 

She looked quite elated, and laughed trium¬ 
phantly. 

44 1 did not know I could do it until I tried,” 
she said. 44 1 had seen some in New York, and 
I had the lace by me. And I have enough left 
to make ruffles for your neck and wrists. It’s 
Mechlin.” 

44 My dear!” exclaimed Miss Belinda. 44 My 
dear!” 

Oetavia laughed again. 

44 Don't you know what it is,” she said. “U 
isn’t like a Stowbridge cap; but it’s a cap, never¬ 
theless. They wear them like this in New 
York. And I think they are ever so much 
prettier.” 

It was true that it was not like a Stowbridge 
cap, and it was also true that it was prettier. It 
was a delicate affair of softly quilled lace, adorned 
here and there with loops of pale violet satin 
ribbon—the very thing for Miss Belinda’s fair, 
little, modest face. 

44 Let me try it on,” said Oetavia, advancing, 
and in a minute she had done so, and turned 
Miss Bassett about to feoe herself in the glass. 
“ Tha*e,” she said, “ isn’t that better than—well, 
than emulating Lady Theobald?” 

It was so pretty, and so becoming, and Miss 
Belinda was so touched by the girl’s innocent 
enjoyment, that the tears came into her eyes. 

44 My—my love,” she faltered, 44 it is so beau¬ 
tiful and so expensive, that—though indeed I 
don’t know how to thank you—I am afraid I 
should not dare to wear it.” 

44 Oh,” answered Oetavia, 44 that’s nonsense, 
yod know. I*ib rfure there’s no reason why 
people shouldn’t wear becoming things. Besides, 
I should be aw felly disappointed. I didn't think 
I could make it, and I’m real proud of it. You 
don’t know how becoming it is.” 

Miss Belinda looked at her reflection and fal¬ 
tered. It was becoming. 

“My love,” she protested, feintly, 44 real 
Mechlin! Thire is really no such lace in Stow¬ 
bridge I” 
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“All the better,” said Octavia, cheerftilly. 
“I’m glad to hear that. It isn’t one bit too nioe 
for you.” 

To Miss Belinda's astonishment, she drew a 
step nearer to her and gave one of the satin loops 
a queer, oaressing little touch, whijph actually 
seemed to mean something. And then suddenly 
the girl stooped, with a little laugh, and gate 
her aunt a light kiss on her cheek. 

“ There 1” she said. “ You must take it from 
me for a present. I'll go and make the ruffles 
this minute, and you must wear those, too, and 
let people Bee how stylish you can be.” 

And without giving Miss Bassett time to speak, 
she ran out of the room, and left the dear old 
lady warmed to the heart, tearful, delighted, 
frightened. 

A coach from tie Blue Lion had been ordered 
to present itself at qaarter-past five, promptly, 
and at the time specified it rattled up to the door, 
with much spirit—with so much spirit indeed 
that Miss Belinda was a little alarmed. 

“ Dear, dear !” she said. “ I hope the driver 
will be able to control the horse, and will not 
allow him to go too fast. One hears of such ter* 
rible accidents.” 

Then Mary Anne was sent to announce the 
arrival of the equipage to Miss Octavia, and hav¬ 
ing performed the errand, came back, beaming 
with smiles. 

“Oh, mum,” she exclaimed, “you never see 
nothin* like her. Her gownd is 'evmgly. An* 
lor’ 1 how you do look youreelf to be sure I” 

Indeed the lace ruffles on her “best” black 
silk, and the little cap on her smooth hair, had 
done & great deal for Miss Bassett, and she had 
only just been reproaching herself for her vanify 
in recognizing this foot herself. But Mary Anne’s 
words awakened a new train of thought. 

“ Is—is Miss Octavio's dress a showy one, 
Mary Anne?” she inquired. “Dear me, I do 
hope it is not a Bhowy dress 1” 

“I never see nothin' no eleganter, mum,” said 
Mary Anne. “ She wonts nothin' but a veil to 


make a bride out of her—an’ a beoominer thing 
she never has wore.” 

They hoard the soft sweep of skirts at that 
moment, and Octavia came in. 

“ There 1” she said, stopping when she had 
reached the middle of the room. “ Is that 
simple enough ?” 

Miss Belinda could only look at her helplessly. 
The “white muslin” was composed almost 
entirely of Yalenoieanes lace; the blue ribbons 
were embroidered with field daisies: the air of 
delicate elaborateness about the whole was some¬ 
thing, which her innocent mind could not have 
believed possible in orthodox white and blue. 

“ I don’t think I should call it exactly simple,” 
she said. “ My love, what a quantity of lace 1” 

Octavia glanced down at her jaboia and frills, 
complacently. 

“There ia a good deal of it,” she remarked; 
“ but then it is nice, and one can stand a good 
deal of nice YalenGieiiiies on white. They said 
Worth made the dress. I hope he did. It. cost 
enough. The ribbon was embroidered by hand, 
I suppose. And there is plenty of it cut up into 
these bows.” 

There was no more to be said. Miss Belinda 
led the way to the eoaeh, which they entered 
nnder. the admiring or critical eyes of several 
most respectable families, who had been lying 
in wait behind their window curtains since they 
had been summoned there by the sound of the 
wheels. 

As the vehicle rattled past the boarding-school, 
all the young ladies in the first class rushed tc 
the window. They were rewarded for their seal, 

I by a glimpse of a cloud of muslin and lace, a 
charmingly dressed yellow-brown hfod, and a 
pretty face, whose eyes favored Ahem with a 
frank stare of interest. 

“ She had diamonds in her ears t” cried Miss 
Phipps, wildly excited. “ I saw them flash. Ah, 
bow I should like to see her without her wraps! 

I have no doabt she is a perfect blase 1” 

' [to be continued. 2 


FATE OF THE ISLE. 


b> a. 


Oh, queen on thy sea-cliff throne t 
Faint foils, on thy high retreat, 
The for-off, fluctuant moan 
Of tireless tides that heat. 

Soft shadows of love's sweet mood. 

Mellow thy deep, clear eyes; 

Far-fixed o'er the shimmering flood, 
Where the purpUng sunset dies. 


The strength of thy gold, gold hair, 
Stirred from its folded rest, 

In the soft, sea-laden air. 

Out of the gates of the West! 

Oh, queen of a day gone by I 
Oh, haunting music sweet, 

Of summer winds that sigh 
Of tides that ttrefeas beat I 
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WHOLLY PLATONIC. 

BY BLLAWHBELER. 

Lkz Bronson leaned back in bis office-chair, 
with his hands clasped behind his head, and 
thought what a remarkably lucky fellow he had 
been, all his life. 

He had inherited, not only a fortune, but an 
honored name. He had married an heiress and 
a beauty. His home was one of the most popular 
resorts for wealth and fashion in the city. What 
more could he wish ? 

“ It s partly owing to luck,’* he mused, “and 
partly to a cdol head. “I had a good lift to 
begin with, and I did not spoil it by any reck¬ 
lessness or folly. 1 didn’t go into mining specu¬ 
lation, like Tom Woods, and sink toy fortune; 
and I didn’t fall in love, like Will Simpson, and 
disgrace myself and family by a low marriage. I 
have a wife that my reason approved of, who had 
position and money and beauty, and consequently 
everything has gone on like clock-work. We 
have iiever pretended to be desperately in love 
with each other; and yet we are as happy as 
larks. I allow her to have her way; she leads 
the fesliiou; I am proud to see her admired and 
sought after. On her part, she lets me do as I 
please; 1 am never disloyal to her; altogether 
we are a very happy couple. What is called love 
is merely imagination.”- 

With this philosophical assertion, Lee Bronson 
arose, looked at his watch, and irenfc home to srtion day. We all liked her, too, she was so full 
dinner—and to Fate. of fan. That Was ten years Ago : really it makee 

Leaving his hat in the hall, he ran upstairt to one feel old to count time by tens.” 
his room, whistling softly dn opera air, but when •« How old is your friend V* qWerfed Lee. 

on the first landing, he came suddenly fltce to “ Somewhere near my own age-r-twenty-seven 

fece with his wife, arid a lady. or eight.” 

A very slight, erect figure, Olothed in some “ 1 wonder why She ha# never married.*’ 

dork, clinging robe; a smtdl, pale fade, set in a ; “Well, 1 Was asking her that; just before you 

fTame of dark, rich haft, arid lighted by dark, came home. She said- she’d been too bus}', 
appealing eyes. That was the picture betook in Although she is not, and never was, pretty, Ro 
at a glance, as his wife, stately, and brilliant in has had plenty of offers. Someway, she always 
rustling silk and gems, came to the stranger’s took. But she was an ambitious girl, always 
side and said: wanting to learn and to see. She has been self* 

“Ro, dear, this is my husband—and Lee, this supporting tod; has taught echoed, and now, for 
is my old school friend, Ro Redcliff, whom I have several years, has been a companion to a wealthy 
not Been in ten years.” invalid, who took her through Europe. It seems 

Lee expressed the proper amount of pledstire the lady is ndw dead, and Ro has heard of a 
at meeting a friend of his Wife’s, and passed on good opening, in one of our schools, fer a'teacher 
to his room, while the ladies descended to the of French and German. She 1 is here to apply 
parlors. As he stood brushing his handsome for it, and knowing I resided in the city, looked 
locks bdfore the mirror, hO could not hut think me up In the directory, and came here, thinking 
what a contrast there w&s between the two women j I might use my influence m her fhvor. You 

( 186 ) 


he had just met—the stranger so slight, so pale, 
and his wife, so Sumptuous in her proportions, 
so brilfiant in coloring. 

“ Maud always does rather put other women 
in the shade,” he said, mentally. “ I never saw 
a woman yet that cotild quite hold her own in her 
presence.” 

But after dinner, When they gathered in the 
parlors, Lee Bronson found that he had at last 
met a woman who could, in regard to some 
things, more than “ hold her own” with his wife 
-—one whose rare conversational powers did for 
Maud, what her beauty did for other women, 
vit.: left her in the shade. 

Ro Radcliff was a rare talker—a woman who 
knew just what to Bay, and how to say it, and 
when to stop and listen. She was well-read, a 
good thinker of what she read, and had traveled 
extensively as companion to a wealthy invalid. 
Lee had never inet a woman like her, and 
acknowledged as much to his wife, that night. 

“Your friend is Yery interesting,” lie said; 
“ it is as good as a book to hear her talk.” 

“ Yes,” answered Maud, as she brushed at her 
beautiful hair, and smiled at her lovely image, 
“ Ro always was smart. She took all the prises 
at school, and was as mUch the ddlight, as I was 
the despair of teachers, on recitation and oompo- 
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might see about it, to-morrow, Lee, if you have 
time.” 

Lee promised, drowsily, to do liis very best for 
Maud’s friend, and went to sleep. 

The day following, he called upon the necessary 
officials, and made an application for Miss 
Radcliff, which, after a few preliminaries, and a 
meeting with the lady applicant, and an exam¬ 
ination of her credentials, resulted in her 
obtaining the desired position. 

“Now, dear,” she said to Maud, after all this 
was settled, “ will you help me to find a boarding 
place—somewhere near you, if possible, for 1 
teach but four hours each day, and should like 
to be where I could run in and see you often.” 

“ Why not stay here ?” suggested Maud. “We 
have plenty of room, and I shall eqjoy it.” 

“But what would your husband say to it?” 
objected Bo. 

“ He will be delighted—he thinks you are 
charming.” 

And so Miss Radcliff was installed as a 
member of the family. 

Maud would have been glad to have introduced 
her friend into her brilliant social circle, but Bo 
objected. 

“ You see,” she said, “ it takes nearly all your 
time to attend to the demands of society. I 
could not do justice to it and to my school—and 
I never half do anything, Then it necessitates 
a greater expenditure in dress than I can afford. 
I shall be glad to know some of your friends, 
but I do not care to enter into general society.” 

“ Then you will be obliged to submit to a good 
deal of Solitude,” Maud responded; “ for I am, 
of course, out, or engaged, for half the time, 
evenings especially. You will find it dull here, 
unless you can induce Lee to stay and keep you 
company. If you can, you are welcome to him. 
He is very agreeable, I have been told.” 

Bo laughed. “You have been told,” she 
repeated. “ Don’t you know, from experience?” 

“ Well, yes, I used to, years ago. But you see 
Lee doesn’t care for society as I do, though he 
likes to have me shine in it ; and so we don’t see 
much of each other. Perhaps, that is the reason 
we get on so finely, and never quarrel. Most 
couples see too much of , each other, I think. 
But I must be off aud dress, and if Lee comes 
in, be as entertaining as possible.” 

Lee did oome in, and Re was so entertaining, 
that he quite forgot the time. 

“ Take Bo out to the opera, to-morrow night, 
oau’t you?” suggested Maud, that evening, just 
after tea. “ I am obliged to attend M*s. Smith’s 
wedding reception, or I would go with her. 
Lucca sings, and she will enjoy it, I know.” 


“Certainly, I will accompany her, if she’ll 
go,” assented Lee; and the next night saw him 
doing duty as Miss Radcliff’s escort. 

<4 Leb says youhre a delightful oompanion,” 
said Maud to her friend, the next morning. “ If 
ybu keep on being so entertaining, you will fare 
well at his hands. He always did rave about 
smart women. I really hope he will make it 
pleasant for you.” 

Pleasant it proved to be for Miss Radcliff. 
Intellectual women are avaricious of appreciation; 
and no more appreciative man ever lived than 
Lee Bronson. Miss Radcliff’s conversational 
powers were an ever increasing delight to him. 
It was like looking upon a beautiful picture, to 
listen to her vivid word-painting of scenes and 
places and people; and the intonations of her 
voice, her gestures, all were telling and effective. 

“A new life has unfolded to me, since you 
came,” he said to her, one day. “ You have 
done me the double favor of adding a valued 
friend to my life treasures, and making me more 
appreciative of my home. I speud twice the 
time here I used to, and Maud says she doesn’t 
see how we ever lived without you.” 

“ It is very pleasant to be so well liked,” sajd 
Bo, gratefully. “ 1 feel more as if I had a home 
than ever in my life before.” 

Under these circumstances, it was not strange 
that the two should see much of each other. 
When Bo had been with them a month, Lee said : 

“You have proved to me that there can exist, 
just what I have always doubted till now, a 
perfectly Platonic friendship. I think our 
regard for each other is the very highest type of 
it. I enjoy your society more than that of any 
other person I know. I admire you exceedingly, 
and yet there is nothing, which the most 
Puritanic mind could object to, in iuy regard. 
It is as if I had found & perfectly congenial 
companion of my own sex.” 

“It is quite as I feel—ana c. vory delightful 
bond,” responded Bo, ana yet «nere was some¬ 
thing that jarred in his words. 

No woman, however brilliant intellectually, 
likes to think that she Is looked upon m a “ fine 
fellow” by any maE—that she has. no hold upon 
him as a woman. Bo could not have described 
the namelens dissatisfaction she felt, at his words, 
and yet it was there. 

Two weeks,later, she sat reading to him, in the 
little boudoir—Maud's—rwhere they often spent 
the after-dinner hours—-while Maud was resting 
and dressing., Bo sat on a little ottorsan, almost 
at Lee’s side. She was dressed in a clinging 
black robe, and the loose sleeve fell back from 
and her W>ituu? white arn an^ hand. 
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As she finished reading, and looked up at 
Lee, with her soft, dark eyes, to ask his opinion 
of the poem she had just rendered so finely, she 
saw a new look in his fiice. He leaned over, and 
laid his hand on her round arm. 

4 How beautiful your arms and hands are,” 
he said; 14 like chiseled marble to look upon. I 
like to see them resting against your black drees.” 

Ro bent her eyes upon her book* with a glow 
of satisfaction warming her heart. 

The look she had seen, in his face, was the 
look a man gives, when he admires a fair woman. 

He noticed her silence, but misunderstood it. 

41 1 hope you are not offended at my famil¬ 
iarity,” he said. 44 1 think the highest type of 
regard is that, whioh appreciates everything 
about its object. It is first drawn by mental and 
spiritual gifts; and afterward the physical graces 
ooine in for a share of notice. But I will never 
repeat the offense of speaking of what I notice, 
if 1 have pained you.” 

44 Indeed, no!” Bo answered, quickly. 44 You 
did not offend me, only surprised me. I was 
not aware that I possessed any personal attrac¬ 
tions, that could win a moment’s thought from 
you—who are daily fed on beauty.” 

44 1 could not, at first,” he said, “have told if 
your eyes were blue or black. I thought only of 
yOtir intellectual gifts. But as I see more of you, ! 
and grow to like you more and more, and prize 
your friendship more, I grow also to notice the 
least things about you—your pretty gestures, 
your tasteftil toilets, your silken hair. Just as, at 
first, we Bee only the rare painting; but after¬ 
ward, grow to notice its shadows, and lights, and 
even its framing.” 

His tone was so fervent, his words so strong, 
that Ro RodclifF’8 better angel whispered to her 
to be careful—to be on her guard. 

But Ro Radcliff had reached a time in her 
life, wheu she felt that desperate craving after 
something to fill her heart, which comes to every 
woman sometime—-to every woman, Whose heart 
is not filled already with some all-satisfying love. 
Lee Bronson’8 friendship and appreciation came 
very near filling the craving. His love, she felt, 
would quite fill it. 

She knew, very well, he was upon the brink 
of loving her; that it wad in her power to thrust 
him bock, or drag him over; and then and there 
she must decide it* Like lightning, the thought 
flashed through her brain. 

44 Lee Bronson does not—never has—never 
will,” she reasoned, 44 love Ms Wife. They are 
good comrades—nothing more. I should take 
nothing from her, if I let him love me. fte may 
never known that he does love me, though I shall 


know it and be satisfied. I have no fear of his 
ever saying, or thinking, one disloyal word or 
thought. But 1 must be loved—and to thrust him 
back from the brink, where he now stands, to 
put up that indefinable barrier every woman has 
in her power to raise, wheu the time oomes, will 
be to lose all the old freedom and unreserve in 
his society, which we both so eqjoy. Why make 
kirn and myself uncomfortable ? I would rather 
die than rob Maud of what is hers; but to take 
what no one ever had, or ever will have, unless 
I do take—that which would never have existed 
but for me— qu'imporle /” 

It was decided. She leaned forward, and laid 
her two hands in his, and lifted her soft eyes to 
his face. 

44 It makes me very happy,” she said, 44 to 
know that you care so much for me. I am so 
very, very happy, here with you—and Maud: I 
wonder what I can ever do to repay you.” 

She felt his heart throbbing through his hands, 
as they held hers, she saw his soul burning 
through his eyes, as he looked at her. But he 
only said: 

44 You have only to stay with ns—and we are 
amply repaid.” 

And then he arose, and went out of the room, 
with a bright, backward smile and glnnco. 

Ah, if she could have looked ahead, instead of 
behind her, then! 

Lee Bronson spent more time in his home, in 
the months that followed, than he had ever been 
known to spend during his married life. Busi¬ 
ness was neglected, and clerks left to manage 
important matters that required a cool head. 

44 Bronson is getting careless,” said his associ* 
ates, one day. 44 1 have always thought him a 
model in the business world. But he seems to 
have got the idea, that he is on so sure a footing, 
that lie can let things slide, now-o^days—at least, 
that’s what he is doing. He is secure enongh, 
but I don’t like to see a business man getting 
into that habit." 

It was true enough. Lee Bronson thought of 
very little, from morning till night, but Ro Rad- 
cliff. She had bound him, with that dangerous 
mental fascination, thhtils fhr more powerful, 
when once exerted ever one who is snBoeptible to 
it, than any mere physical attraction.’ 

He was madly, deliriously happy. He was In¬ 
toxicated with a passion, that lent new glory to 
the sunrise, new greenness to the earth, nevt 
rapture to life. 

He reasoned with himself, and with Ro, that 
( his regard was right, good, and proper, that it 
j was truly Platonic. 

I 44 It makes us very happy,” he said, 44 and it 
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wrongs no one. I admire, respect, and am just j 
as fond of Maud as ever. Were I to. lire my life < 
over, I would do precisely as I have done; but I j 
need your friendship to oomplefce my life.” • j 
And Bo smiled in his face, and talked to him \ 
in. her low, thrilling voice; and wove her web < 
closer and closer; and luxuriated in the sunshine 
of his adoration. 

And Maud! She smiled complacently, and 
said: “ I am so glad you and Lee get on so finely. 
But for that, I should feel compunctions of con¬ 
science, at giving you so little of my time.” 

lto had been a member of the faniily, just sir 
months, when Loe brought Mason Grow home to 
dinner, and introduced him as on old friend newly 
met. Mason Grow was a man of perhaps thirty- 
five, handsome, cultured, traveled, and rich. He 
proved very agreeable, and as he was to remain 
in the city some weeks, the Bronsons urged him 
to let them see him often. 

“ I liked your, friend,” Ro said, after he had 
gone. “ What a sad mouth he has. Is there a 
story in his life ?” 

“ Yes,” Lee answered. “ He married, when 
quite yoUng, a beautiful girl, who lived only six 
weeks after she became his wife. He has roamed 
the world over, but is still true to her memory. 
It is a loss to some woman—for he would make 
a splendid husband, and has all that can make 
life bright: money, position, intellect. But he 
will never marry.” 

Bo dropped her eyes, and changed the conver¬ 
sation. But the next day, when Mr. Grow called, 
she made herself so agreeable, that he begged 
permission to take her for a drive, the next after¬ 
noon. 

Lee could not have explained it to himself, but 
he felt angry, os he 8aw them drive by the office. 

“ How nice it is, that Mr. Grow likes Ro,” 
Maud B&id, that night, to her husband. “ I hope 
he will continue to be attentive. I suppose he 
will never marry, but I think he would be just 
the husband for Ro.” * 

Lee bit his lip, to restrain an angry exclama¬ 
tion, and answered, guiltily enough. 

“ There is no chance of his thinking of such a 
thing as marriage j and I am sure Ro will not. 
She is not the sort of woman that marries.” 

“Still, 1 think she would be better off, if 
nicely settled,” ooatinued Maud. , 

“ How anxious you women aye to make 
matches,” said Lee. s 

“ Probably, because we are jio very happy as 
wives, that we want our friends as well situated,” 
was Maud’s response, and/nothing more was 
said, that night. f 

During the two weefy/ that followed, Lee saw 


very little of Ro. All her leisure time was 
devoted to entertaining Mr. Grow* Lee could 
soarceiy restrain his hitter impatience and 
annoyance; but he knew he must. 

“It will not be for long,” he said. “Grow 
will be obliged to return to his business soon. I 
can wait.” He wondered though, if Mason 
Grow did not see his illy concealed delight, when 
the latter bade them farewell. In all his life, 
Lee had never been so wretched, as during these 
feW weeks. 

He told Ro so, that evening. 

“ I felt as if I was all alone, in a desert island,” 
he said, “ with no one to speak to. I don’t see 
how I ever lived before I knew you.” 

“And what will yon do, after I go away for 
good?” asked Ro, looking up, With soft, appealing 
eyes. “ I—J may as well tell you now as later— 
1 have promised to marry Mr. Grow, in three 
motitks from now. He is coming for me then.” 

“My God!” cried Lee, springing to his feet; 
and then he sat down again, White as death. 

“ Don’t you approve?” she asked, not appear¬ 
ing to notiee hie manner. “I thought you 
would, you spoke so highly of him.” 

“Oh, yes—I approve—it was only the thought 
of losing you out of my life, that stunned me. 
But I will get used to it.” 

“ You have three months to get. used to the 
idea,” she said, laying a caressing hand on bis. 
“And a friendship, sd great as yours, is 
unselfish, I am sure.” 

“ Yes,” he answered, quietly. “ One can steel 
himself to a great deal, in three months. But 
I am selfish to talk like this. I do congratulate 
you, on your good fortune, and trust you will be 
happy. In the meantime, let us be os happy as 
possible—just as we have been.” 

In the weeks that followed, Ro congratulated 
herself upon her good lufck. A few months 
ago, she was starving—now she was feasting; for 
letters full of impatience aad loving fondness 
came from Mason Grow, who was preparing an 
elegant home for her; while the worship, in Lee 
Bronson’s eyes, grew ib to a Steady fire. And yet 
the man said nothing that any friend might not 
have said. All he did say was, 

“ How we shall miss you. What are we going 
to do without you.” And Ro, reading the truth 
in his face, wondered at his self-command. 

Just one week before the time appointed for 
the wedding, Maud was going eat to a reception, 
when Lee came into the room. , 

Maud paused, and looked up at him, with 
troubled eyes. “ How very pale you are, dear,” 
she said, “ and your head is like m*c. I fear yon 
are ilh Shall I not stay with you?” 
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“Oh, no 1” he Answered, “I would not keep 
you from your friends, for the world. I am a 
little troubled about my business. Things haven’t 
gone right of late, and it will requfre steady 

steering to avoid the breakers. But don’t worry_ 

go and eiyoy yourself. I am going down to the 
office, by and by.” 

Maud went, but she carried a depressed heart, 
that night, and returned early to find that her 
husband had not yet come home. 

And Lee? He had spent an hour with Ro, 
and had left her to go to the office. Once there, 
and alone, he pushed aside the books, with their 
rows of confusing figures, and laid his head upon 
his hands, and looked facts square in the face. 

There was no self-dissimulation apy more,' no 
calling things by fictitious names. He told his 
heart, that he loved Ro Radcliif, with an all- 
absorbing passion; that for six months she had 
made all of life for him ; that, strive as he would, 
the thought of losing her, of giving lier up to be 
Some other man’s wife, was intolerable agony. 
His wife was far more beautiful. He could see 
no fault in her either. Yet it was Ro’s voice, 
Ro's touch, Ro’s eyes, that thrilled him, with a 
rapture akin to madness. 

“ 1 hay e always said love was a matter of im¬ 
agination,” he said, mentally, “but I find it a 
terrible reality at last. God help the man, who 
marries, believing that love is not necessary to 
his happiness, or safety !” 

He tried to think it over quietly. Ro would 
be married, and go away, and leave them; and 
and life would go on as before. And t hen a mad¬ 
ness seemed* to seize upon his brain, and ten 
thousand demons seemed tugging at his heart. 

In the mocking sunlight of the following morn- 
a white and trembling messenger rang the 
bell, at Lee Bronson’s, and was shown into the 
reception-room, to await the coming of the mis¬ 
tress of the house. He saw her enter, smiling. 
He left her white, stricken, ghastly. 

“ Send Miss Radcliff to me,” was all she said j 
“ but do not teU her what has happened.” f 


Ro came, quickly, at the summons from her 
friend, wondering vaguely what it all meant. 

The white face of Maud struck a chill to her 
heaH: her words struck a colder one. 

“ My husband was found in his office, this 
morning—dead : a discharged pistol in his hand.” 

A wild ory broke from Ro’s lips. 

' M HuBh said Maud, in a stern voice, advanc¬ 
ing toward her. “ Don’t speak one word—don’t 
| make one lament. You know* and I know, Ro 
Radcliff, why this is. The world says it was 
business disasters—the fear of bankruptcy. Let 
the world say so. But do you think I am a blind 
fool? My husband never loved me—I knew 
that. God knows I would have given my life if 
I could have won his love! but I knew that it 
| was impossible. So I filled my heart with society, 

| and let the world call me frivolous. Then you 
i came—I saw how it was, after a week; saw that 
he was giving you the gold, while I had the dross. 
Well, it was bitter, but I loved him too well to 
blame him—-and I was too proud to let you know 
I saw it. I said it was a mad infatuation, that 
would burn out, after a time—I would wait. And 
now the end has come. Go, now, Ro Radcliff— 
go, and wed the man of your choice, even be 
happy afi you can, remembering the home you 
have desolated—the brave heart you have slain, 
the life you have embittered.” 

She pushed her guest from her as she spoke, 
and shut the door. They never met again. 

Think you Mason Grow’s wife is a happy 
woman ? So says the world, for has she not love, 
money, position and friends? Ah, yes, and 
memory , too, sharper than a two-edged sword. 
After her term of mourning had expired, Lee 
Bronson’8 widow threw herself madly into the 
vortex of society again. Her beauty became 
dazzling, her elegance unprecedented. 

“ So heartless,” the world said, 41 but then she 
never did care anything for her husband, and her 
extravagance was what caused his ruin and 
death.” 

Oh, discerning world I 


APHRODITE. 
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8be rise* flrom the bosom of the deep; 

The waves drip from her rounded limbs with moan. 

And lap against her sid^s with lambent gleams. 

H<»r eyes *r* IftticiM and warm with s1<»ep, 

And nmty wiih vague, lmlfcemembored dreamt. 

She sweeps iwide the loosened lengths of luUr 
That, llly-wroutlied, enshroud her slender form, 


And lifts one arm, that glimmers white and bars 

Dp to the heavens, dark and dim with storm. 

She leaps upon the sand, and stands alone, 

With red lips parted in her strahge sttrprilio, 

■ nd branding shadows orebpVttto her eyas— 

The dim foreshadowing of the rapturous gain 
And passion that shall mar her soul with stain I 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Three days before the events recorded in the 
last chapter, a boat put out from the same water¬ 
ing-place. In this boat were six persons, evi¬ 
dently prepared for a pleasant hour on the water. 

The day was beautiful. Summer clouds, white 
as snow and luminous with hidden sunshine, 
were heaped against the vivid blue of the skies in 
great embankments, that surged and broke and 
melted together in a thousand picturesque forms 
evanescent as dreams. 

Peaks and pinnacles shot upward from the 
vapory chaos for a moment, and broke down, 
leaving the head of a giant perhaps, or the gt*eat 
wings of an eagle in their place. Battlemented 
towers, grand and colossal, rose up proudly, but 
undermined by abysses aiyl hollows that seemed 
paved with pearls, stood distinct as hewn marble 
for possibly a whole minute, then Sunk into a 
ruin of broken walls, that formed into ridges, or 
floated off in long, feathery billows that scattered 
their silvery whiteness far and wide, till the blue 
softened into pale azure beneath it, and coming 
out through a mist of gossamer lace-work, became 
intense again. 

The very shadows of those clouds, cast down¬ 
ward on the sea, were pleasanter than the sun¬ 
shine of other days; for they brought out from 
the water soft, opaline tints, that melted tenderly 
into the diamond sparkle beyond, and subdued 
them into one harmonious whole. 

Three of the inmates of the boat, that had thus 
put out, were females, one of them richly appar¬ 
eled, and seated under tha shade of a parasol that 
had some faint rose tints in its lining. The soft, 
south wind that brought a scent of leaf and 
flower from the land, stirred the fringe that 
drooped around it, and swept the lady’s cheek as 
if it were a pearl, just ripened into redness. 
Upon the crimson cushions of her seat, one of 
those rare Persian shawls that seem matted with 
all the tints of an American forest in autumn, 
had been spread, and partly drawn over her lap. 

On a cushion at the lady’s ffeet, a little girl was 
sitting, with her* head thrown back upon the 
mother's lap, and her face uplifted to the sky, 
f\ill of wonder and childish delight. 

(MO) 


In the stern, a young man, tall, well-formed 
and vigorous with perfect health, was sitting, 
with one hand laid carelessly on the helm, and 
his eyes uplifted to the tumultuous shifting of 
the clouds that had so completely fascinated his 
tiny daughter. 

“ Look, Laury, look. The heavens are won¬ 
derfully grand, to-day. Did you ever see clouds 
so full of light?” he said to his wife. 

The lady, who had been absorbed by her child, 
wondering what fancy could have brought that 
wrapt expression to her brown eyes, stooped to 
gather a kiss from the smiling and parted lips, 
before she answered her husband. 

“Yes,” she said, glancing upward, but drop¬ 
ping her eyes again the next moment, for what 
were all the glories of the sky compared to that 
sweet face in her lap? “Yes, everything is so 
lovely, one does almost feel as if heaven must be 
close to us.” 

Then she stooped again, took the child’s hand 
in hers, and softly kissed its dimples. 

“ What are you thinking of? W’hat are you 
looking for, Dora?” 

“ Dosy’s looking for de angems,” whispered 
the child, under her breath. 

“ Angels ?” 

The child made a faint motion of the head, 
but did not turn her eyes from the clouds, where 
they dwelt wanderingly; not speaking a word, 
though her lips parted like a carnation bud 
waiting for the dew. Thus she lay awhile, in 
wrapped silence. Then a smile broke over her 
face. 

“ Dora, what is it?” questioned the mother. 

“They’s cornin’. Dosy sees der wings, Dosy 
does.” 

The young mother felt a breath of cold pass 
over her. Somehow, she could not bear to hear 
the little one talk in that way, sweet and ani¬ 
mated as her voice was; for she knew how deep 
and dark was the valley that must be passed, 
before her child could find the angels she was 
searching for. 

“ No. Dosy only thinks she sees them.” 

The ebild turned her eyes on the mother, 
incredulous; then searched the skies again. 
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“All done,” she said, mournfully. “ Dosy 
sees notfen now. They’s hid in de snow.” 

“ But, my darling, you cannot see the angels. 
There is nothing like them up there.” 

“ Don’tde angems live in hebben, mamma?” 

“ Yes, Dosy; but that isn’t heaven.” 

The child started up, rested one elbow on her 
mother’s lap, and looked at her, reproaohfully. 

“ Papa said it was heaven. Didn’t oo, papa P* 

The young man reached out his arms, lifted the 
child to his bosom, and kissed her tenderly. He 
could not explain to the little creature that the 
love in his heart, and the perfect beauty that sur- 
rounded him, made the hour and place heavenly 
to him, and, like her mother, he felt a thrill of 
dread pass over him, as she thus spoke. 

“ But, papa, Dosy want to go to heaven.” 

“ No—no I” exclaimed the father. 

A strange solemnity fell on the child at this. 
Leaving her father’s arms, she seated herself 
quietly on the cushion, and watched the skies in 
wistful silence. 

All this time, the boat was moving on, pulled 
by two lusty oarsmen, with long, lazy strokes; 
for they too felt the influence of the day, and 
eqjoyed it without much effort of strength; 
besides, one of the men, a handsome young 
fellow of the island, was so pleasantly occupied 
with the smiles and side glances of Dora’s 
nurse, who sat facing him in the bow of the 
boat, that his oar dragged half the time. More 
than once, in trying to recover himself, he sent a 
shower of drops over the ribbons of her French 
cap, which she shook off with a coquettish ges¬ 
ture of forgiveness that absolutely enticed a 
renewal of the offence, and brought a great 
flush of red into the boatman’s face. 

At last, the boat entered a small cove to which 
the land came down in orescent-form, edged by a 
soft, sanded beach. 

Dora seemed to recognize the place; for she 
started up, and clapping her hands, began to 
search among the cushions, for something that the 
scene, evidently, had brought to her mind. 

“ Is this it?” said the lady mother, holding up 
a rosy-lipped sea shell, which she had bought 
from a sailor, at Southampton, on her way to the 
island. 

The child stumbled over her cushion, in eager 
baste to reach the shell, which the mud had told 
her would talk of the sea, if everything was still, 
end she would hold it dose to her ear. Dosy 
understood very well that she was to try that ex¬ 
periment on the white sand of the beaoh, out 
yonder; that she must sit in one place, and never 
look away from the water, nor turn her head, no 
matter what happened; but wait and waft as quiet 


as a mouse till the shell, ready to talk, brought 
its message from the sea. 

All this had been impressed upon the child, 
with wonderful ingenuity, and she was quite con¬ 
scious that some secret lay in the matter, which 
was to be kept all to herself. So, meeting the 
eys of her nurse, she settled down again on her 
cushion, demurely pursing up her mouth, and 
folding her hands to convince that rather startled 
person that she was to be depended on. 

On one side of the cove a little causeway of 
stones ran into the water, by which the lady 
passed on to the sands without wetting her feet. 
Her husband followed, with Dora in his arms, 
and the nursery maid came tripping after, with 
the top of her second-hand French boots quite 
visible from under her daintily uplifted skirts. 

The moment Little Dora was placed on her 
fret, she ran to the maid, and seized her dress. 

“ Now,” she said, “ now mate the shell talk.” 

The girl put on a mysterious expression of 
countenance, and lifted a finger to her lips. 

“Not yet,” she Baid. “The sea only talks 
when people are quite alone. Dora must wait.” 

“ Well, by am by f” answered the child, nod¬ 
ding her head in response to the mysterious look, 
and with exquisite imitation, the little creature 
put her own tiny finger to her mouth. 

Up and down the beach, Mr. Yance walked, 
with his wife, while the maid, to whom Robert, 
the oarsmah, had brought a little shovel and pail 
from the boat, was digging wells from the sand, 
finding cockles and drifts of sea-weed among the 
foam, and otherwise amusing the child. 


CHAPTER Y. 

Amn awhile the young man led his wife under 
some trees, that were near, and lured by the scent 
of woods and fields, went on and on, till they lost 
sight of the cove. The hedges were in frill bloom, 
and among them they now and then were plants 
which reminded them of that happy season in 
Italy, when the honey-moon, that had never 
waned, was bewildering in its dawning radiance. 
The banks and hollows, too, were frill of wild 
flowers; great dog violetB starred them with bine; 
and in the woods wild hyacinths were abundant, 
filling the air with oolor and fragrance. The lady 
gathered these flowers as she passed along, here 
picking a bunch of myrtle, there a shrub of jessa¬ 
mine, with a little cry of surprise that such 
things could be found growing wild, in England. 
When both hands wens frill, she sat down upon 
a bank by the side of a lane they had wandered 
to, sfld heaping the fragrant spoils in her lap, 
began to weave them together in a wreath which 
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she smilingly said was to crown little Dora on 
her way home. 

“Come, Asher, make yourself useful,” she 
said, with a soft, happy laugh, sorting the flowers 
with her fingers, in search of some contras* for 
her violets, “ Get primroses. They must be 
somewhere about—something yellow, at any 
rate, if you have to tear your hands in the gorse 
bushes.” 

“ Primroses, if we oan get them,” answered 
the husband, “ but no thorns for. the darling. If 
they must ever come to her, it shall not be from 
our hands.” 

The lady looked up,, earnestly, a moment; then 
a smile c&me into, her eyes. 

“ Why, Asher, how serious you are. As if I 
thought of such a thing 1 But see, I am waiting 
for the primroses.” 

The man went off, hunting along the hedges 
for the desired flower. He. came bach, at last, 
with a tuft of yellow blossoms in hi? hand. 

In obtaining these flowers, he had climbed a 
bank, and taken a,survey of the other side of a 
stone wall that divided the lane from a meadow, 
through which, a small brook was flowing toward 
the sea, but lost itself in the sand. By - this 
brook, he saw quantities of oowslips, glowing 
like gold among, the: reeds and grass. With a 
vigorous leap he olcared- the w a ll> ran along the 
winding of the brook, gathering cowslips and 
rushes as he went. 

Farther up the brook, was a clump of young 
trees, with some wild vines trailing from their 
branches to the water, which, being deep and 
clear in that place, took a soft, green tint from 
the cresses that lined its bed. As Mr. Vance 
leaped the wall, * girl, Who was wading in the 
brook, with, her apron half full of dump cresses 
gathered close in her hand, ran up stream to the 
shelter of the vines, seized a branch, pulled 
herself behind the shelter ■ of the trees, and 
crouched down there,, panting, for. breath and 
peering through the leaves,, with, her great black 
eyes gazing at him, like those of some wiki,animal^ 
when watqhipg the movements of a hound. 

No,,it was not exactly like that; for as the 
girl gazed, the startled look went out from her 
features, and thQ fire softened down to velvjety 
softness in hw eyes. Tfie young mother, out 
yonder, waiting for her flower?, had not looked 
more tenderly on little Bora than this strange 
creature did upon the man who was gathering 
them. If he took a step, nearer, she held her 
breath and crouched close, to the ground, tumb¬ 
ling, yet thrilled with a delight that w^a full of 
pain., Her eyes never turned from the man, but 
took in every movement of his form greedily. 


If he turned to go, the panting of her breath 
ceased; if he turned his face that way, it came 
back with a sob. 

This only lasted a few minutes; for cowslips 
were plentiful, and Mr, Vance bad no trouble in 
filling his hands; though he did linger by the 
stream awhile, looking up and down where the 
waters were choked up with thin gold, or poured 
in crystal waves over it, between bonks so blue 
with violets, that to gather more, he must have 
cast those that he had away. 

As he stood thus, half-tempted to fling his 
spoils into the brook for the pleasure of plun¬ 
dering it again, the girl never Unwed her eyes 
from him an instant. She was comparing his 
presence with the youth she bad known years 
—not many, but years—before, when that noble 
form was taking its first growth of manliness, 
and worship was a faint word for the childish 
passion of love she had laid at his feet, and 
which shook her slender person from head to 
foot, now that her soul had power to love and 
suffer like a woman. 

Perhaps a minute, the man stood enjoying the 
beauty of the scene, then he turned, leaped the 
wall, and disappeared. Then she arose, stood on 
tiptoe, steadying herself by the nearest tree, and 
watched for another glimpse of him; but the wall 
was high, and she saw nothing. 

Dropping her wator-cresses into the brook, she 
leaped across it, and ran down its course, leaving 
prints of her bare and wet feet in the grass, as 
she ran. Noiseless as a bird in flight, and 
settling down like one, she crouched low by the 
wall, so dose to the lady, who was on the other 
side, that only a few stones separated them. 

The sound of a sweet cheerful voice, calling 
out to the man, had led her to the Bpot. 

“ Ah, now I see where you have been!” said 
the lady, as her husband came flying over the 
wall. “I think no one ever disappeared so 
suddenly.” 

“Scaling battlements and fording moats for 
the sake of my lady love,” answered Vance, 
laughing, as he laid the meadow flowers at her 
feet. (“Here is plenty of gold to match, yoiur 
violets, but no primroses.” 

“ They are beautiful. Just what I wanted. 
Primroses wojuld be pale compared to these,” 
said the lady, selecting some half open buds 
from the rushes at her foot. “ Now our darling 
shaty be crowned like a. tittle queen; if I could 
give her axcai crown it would suit me better.” 

“ I have already given her something better 
than a real crown, V said Vanoe, throwing himself 
on the turf by her side* 

4t I do not exactly see when or how.” 
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“ When I obtained the fairest and best woman 
on earth for her mother/’ he said, with a touch 
of deep fueling in his voice; “ whoa I gave that 
mother the first love of a life. What king can 
offer a better inheritance to his child.” 

“The first love of a life,” repeated the lady, 
with a blush that made her seeiU girlish 'for the 
moment. “Now, I Sometimes wonder If any 
woman can quite make herself sflre of that, 
Tell me, Asher, if ever—before we knew each 
other, perhaps—yoft loved, or thought you loved, 
some other person. I really am a little curious to 
know.” 

Vance lay by her side for half a minute, in 
thoughtful silence; before he answered. 

“ You Ore though tftil,” said his wife. “I did 
not think my question Would make you so.” 

There was a touch bf pain in her voice that 
troubled him. He took her habd from among 
the flowers and kissed it tenderly. 

^Thoughtftil. Yes; ydur question has made 
me that, because I was answering it os well as I 
oOuld to myself.’' , r 

“ Is there so much doubt?” questioned the 
wife, evidently more and more disturbed. 

“ You shall judge for yourself,” he said ; “ for 
I will tell you all about it.” 

“ First tell tte the lady’s name—do I know 
her? Was she fair or—or—•” 

“Fair,” said Vanco, interrupting beta eager 
questions, with a laugh. “No, no; dark as a 
gipsy. Instead Of being a lady you might know, 
the poor thing was somewhere between a flower 
girl, and what the Americans call a tramp.” 

“Oh, Vance, in ldve With a thing like that?” 

“ But was I in lovd l That is a question we 
are trying to solve. Wait fall you hear the 
whole story.” < 

“I have hardly the patience/’ answered the 
lady, tearing some of the floweks from her 
wreath, and flinging them from her. 

“OhI it is nothing ho very terrible, sweet¬ 
heart. Only a poor little street wanderer, that I 
was very sorry for once/* 

“ Was that before you met me?” 

“ Nearly a year beforb that happy day.” 

“ And you took a deep interest in her.” 

“YeS; I cannot deny that.” ' i 

“ She must have been beautifal then.” 

“ No; picturesque, dark—a mere child, Laura; 
but wonderfully bright, and with the void® of a 
wild bird. It Was that Which first drew my 
attention to her.» She Was standing near the 
chib, one flight, and had si lot of half withered 
flowers to sell. Understand nit, a poor, starred 
girl, with great black eyfeb and little bare feet, 
sprinkled with mud from the crossings. The 


light from the club house was full upon her, and 
you have no idea what a picture she made, in 
that red woolen dress, stained to purple in places, 
that fril below her knees in a fringe of .mgs. - It 
was pitiful to see her shrink, and look around 
for some, shadowy spot te hide in, When I 
approached her; for desperation alone had 
brought her into the light. She had sold 
nothing all day ; her poor flowers were withering, 
and she dared not carry them home. I crossed 
the street, and spoke to her, asking her the price 
of her flowers, I think. Instead of forcing them 
upon me, as I expected, ahe lifted her face, 
attempted to speak, and burst into tears. 

“ I have told you her eyes were remarkable; 
full of tears, they went to my heart. She was 
shivering, too, for the night was chilly. 

f‘ < What is the matter?’ I said. 1 1 have no 
wish to harm you; only to buy your roses, if 
you wish to sell thorn/ > 

“She looked dowfl .atMho drooping flowers, 
and then at me. , 

“ ‘It is dark in the.street/ she said, ‘and you 
may not see how near.dying they are.’ 

“The child’s voice was low, and full of ten¬ 
der. melancholy; kef language that of a far 
better doss than her naked fret and hear squalid 
dress denoted, When . I. glanced U those wet 
feet, she crouched down,,and strove to hide .them 
under her skirt, almost .kneeling in tke vain effort. 

“ I took some money from my purae, and held 
it toward her. 

“ ‘ Never mind if the flowers are not altogether 
fresh/ I said. ‘They will do very well.’ 

“ She gave me a quick* searching glance before 
surrendering her worthless merchandise, then 
east a troubled look on the piece of money. 

, “ 1 1 must not take* that,’ she said. «It is 
more than any one ever pays for my flowers/, 

“ * But I take all Uiat you hqye. The evening 
5s cold. You should be hpme by this time.’ 

“‘Home! 1 she repeated, and again the leers 
sprang to her eyes. *Oh l yes* I will go now/ 
i “She took the money, and turned away, 
drearily. I walked, beside her awhile. - 
“ < Have yon a father.?’ I asked, 

“> ‘ A father ? No, he is dead/ 

“* ♦ But perhaps your mother is living/ j 
“ ‘ Yea, dhe is olive/ . 

“It seemed to me that I. detected * shade of 
bitterness in her voice, and this suggested my 
next question. 

“* Is she not kind le you f’. 

“ The girl stopped short on the pavement, and 
looked in my free, wowderingly. 

“«How did you knew, sir ? I never said Is 
any one that my poor mother was not kind/ 
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“ ‘ I know; but she must be very ill off, or very 
destitute, to allow a young creature like you to 
haunt the streets at night.’ 

“'Oh, sir—oh, sir! She can’t help it. He 
makes her do it.’ 

“ ‘ He! Whom do you mean by he ?* 

“' My mother’s husband; the man she mar¬ 
ried, and loves so much, that she gave him 
everything to do as he pleased with. Me among 
the rest.’ 

“' You among the rest. So it is a second 
husband who sends you into the street.’ 

“ ‘ But he did not do that till everything else 
was sold, and we turned out of house and home. 
Then, you know, mother had to let him. Besides 
one cannot see ones mother hungry, and fretting 
all day over what she has had once, without 
trying to do something. But I can’t stay to talk 
longer; for they won’t have a mouthful to eat till 
I get home; and he’s awful cross with her when 
I have to stay late. I’m just as grateful as can 
be; but now I must go.* 

“With these words, the girl dropped me a 
curtesy that was fUll of wild grace, and hurried 
away. 

“ I followed her, at a distance, through many 
dark Btreets, till she darted into an alley way, 
and down into what seemed to me like a cellar. 
A woman was standing at the entrance, which 
was partly under ground, dressed in some rem¬ 
nants of what had been respectable clothing. A 
faded shawl that had once been of some value 
was folded over a dirty cotton dress, and she was 
in all respects more comfortably clad than the 
little girl, who ran up to her, eagerly, and 
displayed the money in her hand. 

“The woman seemed oveijoyed, and Would 
have taken the money; but Myra—that was the 
girl’s name, I learned afterward—withheld it. 

“ ' Let me buy something for supper first, then 
he may have the rest,’ she said. ' If you give it 
to him, he will go to some place by himself, and 
forget that we are hungry.’ 

* ‘ Oh, Myra 1* said the woman, lifting her 
voice in ftitile anger. ‘You know that my 
Henry is the soul of honor. If he sometimes 
goes out with his friends, it is only to keep his 
spirits up, that he may have strength to support 
us. I wonder you ever think of keeping a 
penny baok, knowing how willing your mother 
is to trust him everything. How can yon be so 
hard, after all his losses? I declare it is just 
breaking my heart to see him brought down to 
this.* 

“' It is breaking my heart to see you brought 
down to this,’ answered the girl, sadly. < As for 
your husband—’ 


“'Don’t—don’t speak another word against 
your fkther.’ 

'" He is not my fhther. Do yon think that I 
cannot remember who was—that dear, kind—oh, 
mother, how can you bear to tbink of him?’ 

“ * I can’t—indeed I can’t, Myra.* 

' “ How could you put another man in his 
place? He loved yon so dearly !’ 

“' Yes, he did love me—but not as Henry 
does. You forget how close he was.’ 

“ ' I remember how kind be was.* 

“ ' How easy it came for him to stint me in my 
dresses, and the little pleasures that Henry is so 
anxious to give me, if he only hadn’t lost so 
much. It is heart-rending to see a man like 
him—so handsome, so broad-chested, a man 
among men—brought down to taking shillings 
from his own step-daughter, and she clenching 
her hand oh ’em like this. Why, he’s just 
dressed himself so nicely to go out. I blacked 
his boots myself, and he said no fellow in the 
street could do it better—but you never will 
appreciate him, Myra, and that is a sore trouble 
to your poor mother. Come, now, don’t be 
obstinate. He’s been waiting so patiently for 
you to come in.’ 

“ ‘ But I’m not going in till something is got 
for supper,’ answered Myra. The next moment, 
she flitted past me, clasping her fingers closely 
over the money, and altogether ignorant that I 
stood in the shadows near. 

“ My curiosity was a good deal excited, and I 
resolved, if possible, to learn something of this 
strange ffcmHy. In the next street, I saw the 
lights of a small public hbnse, and went in, 
thinking that some knowledge of persons in the 
neighborhood might be obtained there. It war 
a low place, where a cautions man would not 
care to trust himself late at night. 

“ I seated myself by one of the tables, was 
served with a can of villainous beer, and 
waited for an opportunity of conversation with 
Borne of the waiters; but they were all occupied: 
and taking up a three-days old journal, I seemed 
to occupy myself with that, all the while keeping 
watch of what was going on about me. After 
this, two or three persons dropped in, and one 
of them asked of a waiter, who was hurrying 
through the room, carrying a cluster of pewter 
mugs by the handles, if Prime had come in yet. 

“ The man was answering,' No, that Prime was 
awfhl uncertain, always/ when that person 
presented himself, and was received with great 
consideration by the company. A table was 
instantly made clear for him. 

" Prime was a tall, broad-chested man, with a 
face that might have been handsome, and was 
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now anything but rpgmlgive. A thick, block 
moustache and drooping whiskers oonoealed the ; 
lower part of his features, through which hashed 
now and then the gleam of strong, white teeth. 
His gray-blue eyes were always on the alert, 
after uttering a sentence, as if gathering the 
effect from the persons around him. This man 
took his seat at the table, threw bock the lappel 
of his coat, and swelled out his chest, as the 
waiter approached him, with more deference 
certainly than he had paid to me. 

*• * No cloth,’ he said, with the air of a grand 
monarch. * Is this the way you expect to keep 
the custom of a gentleman ? Send your master 
here. I’ll give my orders to him.’ 

“ The servant went out, and tho master came 
in, bowing and apologetic. Directly, a dingy 
table-cloth was spread upon tho table, and I saw 
that preparations for some kind of a meal were 
in progress. Meantime, the roan hod thrown 
himself back in his cliair, revealing a good deal 
of rather doubtful white linen on his bosom, and 
posing grandly, while ho see rood to search the 
columns of a paper he had taken up for some¬ 
thing worthy of his notice. In this position ho 
revealed to the admiring crowd a pair of smnll- 
sixed, close-fitting boots, gently crossed at the 
ankles, which might have served him for a 
mirror when ho gave that exquisite curve to his 
moustache, and lost its long ends in the abundant 
whiskers. In fact, the man was quite a study; 
and, somehow, I had got tin impression that this ; 
was the man whom I had hear*} of in the dark 
alley; and that some portion of tho mpney I had \ 
given to the flower girl, would pay for the meal \ 
he was so ostentatiously ordering. I 

44 On my way out, I met the landlord, and | 
addressed him- 

44 4 Who is the person* who. just came in?’ I i 
inquired. ti , j 

44 The landlord drew himself up. j 

44 4 That,gentleman/ ho said, plaqng a proud \ 
emphasis on the last word, 4 is a landholder and 
* man of no** from the Isle of Wight, p hero Ids 
mansion is a show plpce^ sir. Travelers from 
across the Atlantic, sity go to see jL, Carisbrook 
Castle, sir, isn’t better known.’ 

44 1 begged his p^rdpq, and observed tb*af tho 
person I spoke of seempd. to he so much -at home 
in his establishment, that I landed he,.must 
belong in the neighborhood. 

44 4 Quite so 1’ was the answer., 4 Ha certainly 
gives this establishment tl^e benefit of his custom 
when ha happens to h« ( in Jiondpp, and his 
charitable disposition often brings him into these 
parts; for I’n^ qorny top spy tl»a^ a great many 
poor people swarm about here. Y.pu may .see j 
Tol LxXYll.—9. 


him, at apy hour of the day or night, going and 
coming from the back Streets and dark alleys 
hereabout; for that gentleman is a philanthropist, 
and don’t £nre a rush who sees him at his 
charitable work. Shall I introduce you, sir? 
lie is that condescending, one might take the 
liberty.’ 

44 1 declined the offer, and went away very 
muoh pussled, and still doubtful about the social 
status of this gentleman from the Isle of Wight. 

44 But you are getting tired of my mere 
acquaintance, Laura, and as I have never been 
able to quite make him out, we will drop the 
fellow, and speak of the girl. I saw her often 
after this.” 

44 1 suppose so,” murmured the lady, scarcely 
above her breath. 

44 But always by accident; for, though she 
came about the elub house sometimes, and I 
often saw her gazing up at the windows, in no 
instance did she ever put herself iu my way. 
On tho contrary, if I appeared in the street, she 
would disappear like a shadow.” 

44 That was strange,” said the young wife; 44 or 
was it that she knepr a course like that would be 
sure to draw you on ?” 

Vance shook liis head and smiled. 

“I do not thiuk the poor thing had so much 
policy in her mind; but I did see her again and 
again, always looking sad and ashamed.” 

44 Aad this touched your heart all tho more.” 

44 1 suppose so; for it was a terrible thing to 
sep a young creature like that exposed to so much 
evil. T could not hear her singing in the w ind 
.at«night, or see her offering her wares, which 
wore -usually the refuse of Covont Garden, with¬ 
out compassion,” 

44 No—how could you, being so noble and 
good?” said tkq yoqng wife, lifting her boaytiful 
face fromit^ downward droop, and smiling upon 
him as she never smiled before, for a glow of 
conquered jealousy lighted- all her ' features. 
“Poor thing—but you did not love her"?” 

44 Now that I kupwwhat love is—you may be 
quite qure that ( I.never did.” 

, i A faint sound, .from behind the wall, made 
both man and w ife pause and listen. Then each 
thought |hnt the, other had drawn $ deep breath, 
and he weiA ou; . 

44 Still I was greatly interested. You have no 
idea how qqxioua I wae at times that she might 
be redeemed from that perilous w a y of life; but 
nyr position was a delicate one* . Thia child gave 
promise of great bequty.” 

14 (Did * llc » indqcd.;” t , 

“But that was. Dpt aft. . There was fire and 
some subtle power puder. the shrinking humility 
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of her gratitude that frightened me. I dared not 
be m kind to her as I wished, but for that I 
would hare taken her from the power of her un¬ 
safe guardians and provided for her in some way.” 

“ But you did not?” 

“ No; I gave her money now and then, enough 
to keep her indoors for weeks together, but wae 
always compelled to force it upon her. 1 never 
met her after dark that I did not induce her to 
go home, and sometimes walked by her side part 
of the Way, encouraging and warning her. It 
was in this way that I parted with her one night. 
She was not far from her wretched home, and 
paused under a street-lamp, probably ashamed to 
enter the dark alley that led to it. The poor 
thing seemed as if she wished to say something, 
for her face bore a look of pitiful anxiety, and her 
eyes were full of tears. 

“ Thinking that she might be in greater need 
than usual, I took a pieoe of gold from my pocket 
and offered it to her, without noticing that it was 
an old guinea, perforated, and with some cabalis¬ 
tic characters scratched upon it—a coin that my 
god-fhther had given mfe when I was a small lad. j 
When the light fell upon it, 1 recognised that it 
was my cherished pocket-piece, and drew it back. 
Then I began to search for my purse, saying: 

“ ‘No, no, not this. I have carried it since I 
was such a little fellow. I will give you some¬ 
thing else.’ 

“ The girl reached out her hand, eagerly, and 
a strange, wild light broke through her tears. 

“‘Oh, sir—oh, if you would only give me 
that T 

“She spoke breathlessly, then dropped her 
hands, her face fell forward, and she stood before 
me in deep abasement, shocked by her own eager 
craving. 

“ ‘ Forgive me, oh, forgive me!’ she pleaded. 
‘I did not mean to be so greedy. It wasn’t the 
gold, only—only—* 

“ * Only you shall have it, let the wish come 
from where it will,’ I said. ‘ This is a luck coin, 
and may bring you good fortune.’ 

“‘Oh, may I have it? May I keep it all to 
myself?' she exclaimed, and I could see that her 
hand was trembling, as she held it out. 

“ ‘ Yes, you shall have it to keep; for remem¬ 
ber it will be bad luok to lose it. Besides, here 
is a bright sovereign to match it.* 

“ The girl almost snatched at the pocket-piece, 
but did not seem to heed the sovereign. I 

‘“This one is for use,* I said, pressing it on 
her, ‘ it may be long before I see you again.’ 

“ She did not speak, nor did she touch the 
money, but stood there, mute and stricken, 
cowering, as H were, nnder a blow. 


“ 1 You will t&ke heed of-all t hat I have said to 
you, and keep indoors at night,’ I faltered, fer 
her attitude of despair troubled me. 

“ Her lips parted, and she attempted fe speak; 
but could not. Then a great sob broke from her, 
{ and snatching my hand, she kissed it wildly, 
| again and again, dropped it, And fled down that 
; dark alley, leaving the gold in my hand. 

“ I followed her. 

“ 1 Myra, Myra, take this,’ I pleaded. 4 You 
| will need it! Yon must not drift into destitution 
as before.’ 

“ She turned humbly, took the gold, and 
glided away from me. 

“ That is all, my Laura.” 

“AH! And did yon never see her again?” 
questioned the lady, moved with deep sympathy. 

“Never,” Vance replied. “Thatweek I went 
down into Warwickshire, met you, and forgot 
everything else.” 

“ But the girl loved you, poor thing f” she said, 
“ poor, poor thing.” 

“ Heaven forbid!” 

“Ah, how could she help it? But tell me 
again that you did not love her.” 

Vanee bent down, and kissed the fair ques- 
; tioner on her forehead; for he had risen now, 

' and was preparing to go. “ Nd, my sweet wife, 

; I have never loved any one but you.'* 

Again that sound behind the wall, followed by 
a swift rushing sweep of the grass. 

The dark, wild girl, behind the wall, had heard 
every word of this conversation. And when the 
husband and wife arose, and prepared to go, 
leaving a heap of flowers, and a half*woven gar¬ 
land behind them, she was darting in And out of 
the thick undergrowth near the c<tvA, with a 
struggling child in her arms—a child she had 
been watching from that covert many a day when 
those young parents had brought it to the beach. 

During three weeks she had, unseen, haunted 
the place, craving to look upon one free, and 
worship it still from afhr. But now a gust of 
jealous passion swept over her. The one glory 
of her life had been swept away. She had heard 
him say that pity alone had made him so kind. 

: He never loved her. Oh! could she live after it ? 

The child playing out 1 there on the sands was 
his. She had his eyes, his smile, the sAme soft 
; and waving hair. ‘She was A part of him, capable 
of loving. The girl’s sbul was fami&ing, her "pride 
terribly wounded. In the madness of the mo¬ 
ment she seized uponlhelitfle creature, and bore 
her off, smothering Her cries with kisses. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Ltrcr, the “nursery-maid, while upon her knees, 
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digging wells for the amusement of her charge, 
watched the disappearance of her employers, 
with many side-long glances, and when they 
were entirely out of sight, her assiduity died out 
altogether. She gave the little spade to Dosy, 
pushed a heap of shells and sea-weed toward 
her with one foot, and left the little creature to 
amuse itself, while her own attention was 
given to the movements of Roberts the young 
oarsman, who hovered about the boat, evidently 
waiting for some signal by which he might feel 
emboldened to join that second-hand young lady, 
and share the arduous duty of enjoying herself. 
His elderly mate had settled down, comfortably, 
among the cushions of the little craft, and 
shading his eyes with his hat, was drifting off 
into sleep, rocked thereto by the soft swell of the 
tide, and the sweet, slumberous air that swept 
over him dreamily. 

Robert became restless, at length—for Lucy, 
who never offered to look that way, saw his 
hesitation, and prolonged it as dny high-born 
coquette might have done—so, at lost, being 
desperate, the oarsman came slowly across the 
sands, and timidly approached that unconscious 
young creature, who started and was seized with 
a maidenly tremor of surprise, apparently, when 
the oarsman spoke to her. 

“ It*8 an uncommon fine day,” he said, shuf¬ 
fling the sand with his feet, and watching the 
process, with a side glance now and then at the 
girl. “ They’re all out walking. Suppose now 
that yon and I just take a turn at it.” 

Lucy looked at the little girl, and shook her 
head doubtfully, 

“ Oh,” answered Robert, taking courage from 
this uncertain denial. “The young un ’ill do 
well enough; besides all that, we needn’t go out 
of sight.” 

“ Oh ! we can stay here,” said Lucy. 

“But this is in sight of the boot, and that 
fellow is just as likely to be in a cat sleep as 
anything else, and only watching to make gome 
of us. I know him.” 

Lucy looked tantalizingly irresolute. 

“Besides,” persisted Robert, “little pitchers 
have big ears, and I have something to say.” 

“Something to say that this child mustn’t 
hear? Bear me 1” 

“ Yes; it’s been on my mind ever since that 
day, when we first took Mr. Vance and his lady 
ont. I hope you haven’t forgot it,” 

“How could I ever?” said Lucy, casting her 
eyes down. 

“ Then if you have the heart to remember, it 
isn’t natral that you should be cruel now—just 
let’s move along, out of the range of the boat, 


where that fellow is lying like a fox, and peeping 
through his fingers, I dare say.” 

“Dear me, how awful pressing men can be. 
Now I dare say, you haven’t got anything to 
talk about worth listening to; but, just for this 
once, I don’t mind.” 

“Now that’s hearty,” was the jovial answer. 
“Come along now.” 

Lucy scooped out a place in the sand that was 
soft and comfortable as an easy chair, into which 
she set little Dora with emphasis, and giving het 
the engraved shell, told her how to hold it that 
the great sea might tell her about the angels that 
had gone down 1 into it. Then she reiterated a 
charge, that she' shouldn’t move from the spot, 
under afijy circumstances whatever. 

Little bgaf" was delighted; her baby interest 
was all concentrated in the shellj; and her face 
was full of mysterious gravity, as Bhe lifted the 
curious thing to her ear. 

Then Lucy went away with her victim, smiling 
demurely at his awkward attempts at self- 
possession, and enjoying his embarrassment in 
the very depths of her coquettish little heart. 

These two kept along the curve of the cove, 
which became broken in places and was sparsely 
wooded, until they reached a rocky point, where 
quantities of sea-weed had drifted up among the 
rocks: and here Robert sat down ; for, to him, 
the Bmell of sea-rock was the moBt delicious odor 
in the world. 

“Sit ye down by my side,” he said, “because 
it’s just what I’m about to ask you to do, now 
and forever, so long as we both Bhall live, as one 
reads in the prayer book.” 

“Oh, Robert, you surprise me! How can 
you?” 

Lucy stepped back as she said this, and looked 
the very embodiment of consternation, putting 
out both hands as if to protect herself. 

“ But that was just what I wanted you to come 
for. This making love with one’s eyes is like 
eating husks when a fellow’s mouth is watering 
for corn. I want you to speak out from the heart, 
and say as you love me a’most as much as I love 
you, and that’ll pacify me.” 

“ But if I couldn’t say that?” said Lucy, with a 
side glance that made the poor fellow’s heart leap. 

“ But you have said it agin and agin, or I 
never should a got the courage to ask you 4e 
come here.” 

“Oh, Robert!” 

“ Ah, call me Robert. I like that. It’s being 
sociable. Only go on a bit, and say as you’ll 
always do it.” 

“ But I never did let on that I loved you—oh, 

no!” 
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** Never did. There now, it may be tnie, being 
bo modest and particular about speaking out, but 
I’ve set my heart on it, and want to hear you 
say it; now, just give me both them littleiiandi, 
and stoop down while I read what you won’t say 
in them eyes.” 

“ But if I have nothing to scy—»o, no* please 
let my hands alone; you mustn’t kiss them so. 
No gentleman ever does that.” 

“But I’m no gentleman—only a blunt sea¬ 
faring follow that hardly ever goee out of sight 
of land, but has got a niceish bit of a house in a 
snug corner close by the sea, and a tidy bit of 
money laid up for the time we move into it man 
an wife; only say that it is to bo,’* 

Lucy’s face brightened under thjs form of love- 
making, and she surrendered hands to 

Bobert’s ardent kisses, without protest. 

“Is it a bargain?” he said, lifting his bright 
eyes to her relenting faee. “Spo&k out like a 
whole hearted lass, and say it’s a bargain.” 

Still the girl hesitated. 

“More than that,” Robert went on. “There 
is something ahead of us better yet. Mr. Vauce > 
has got a yacht lying off Southampton, and I’m j 
to sail in her. lie’s took a fancy to mo.” | 

“ How oould he help it? I—I’in sure I ^ 
couldn’t,” faltered the maid, allowing him to \ 
draw her down to hi 3 side. 

“ Then you do love me,” cried Robert, with a i 
burst of enthusiasm. “ At last you own up > 


to U. Now, lass, give me one kiss on the mouth, 
and—” 

Whether that kiss would ever have been gives 
I cannot tell. It certainly was not at this critical 
moment; for aloud cry readied them from the 
cove, and both lorere sprang up, startled into 
terror by it. 

Running swiftly, and taking the nearest route, 
they came out upon the sands a few minutes 
after, and found Vance and his wife, white as 
death, and wild with apprehension. 

“Woman, woman—oh, Lucy, where is my 
child? Where is Dora?” cried the mother, hur¬ 
rying to meet the girl, who had taken a survey 
of the position, and was, on the instant, cool 
enough to protect herself. 

“ I cannot telL Oh, madam, she is gone, and 
we have been looking for her everywhere 1” 

“ Gone!” said Vance, coming up. “ But how 
—when you left my child ?” 

“ No, no, net for one little minute. She mm 
playing with ‘her shells, contented as possible, 
close by the water. I heard a noise out yonder, 
went a step or two that way to find out what it 
meant, and when I turned ray head, she was 
gone. Oh, madam, don’t you remember how she 
was talking about the angels as we camo along, 
and wanted to go to them through the water?” 

There was no reply, for that young mother, hod 
fallen, and lay like a dead creature on the sands. 
[to bi continued.] 


BAYARD TAYLOR:IN MEMORIAM. 


BY MINNIE IKYING. 


Lzt the sable curtains fall; 

Let him rest; 

While above bis honored dost, 
Clio keeps her ancient trust, 

With her volumes dark with rust, 
Antique folios closely pressed 

To her breast. 

Bo has closed his eyes forever, 

As in slpep; 

And the antiquated lore, 

That he loved to ponder o’er, 

Be forgets forevermore, 

In tho silenoe dim and deep 
Of his sleep. 

Now the pen will never more 
Serve the brain, 

But the many things he taught. 
And the noble works he wrought, 
Lasting monuments to thought, 
With the wisdom they contain, 
Still remain. 


Whep ye read the poet’s page, 

Do ye know 

Of the record that it bears, 

Of. alternate hopes and fears, 

Essence of the toil of years. 

Weary sight and aching brow, 

Do ye know? 

One great work is incomplete; 

And tho pen. 

Waits anothor hand to tell 
Of the life, whose chronicle 
Stopped when he, who wrote so welt. 
Passed beypnd the haunts of men. 
And their kon. 

There Is tumult in the land; 

Bat he sleeps, 

Quietly forgetting all. 

In the shadow of the pall; 

Stan may fade and suns may gall. 

In the unknown polar deeps 
Still he sleeps. 
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“JUDGE! NOT.” 

BT MBS, ITIIB HOWABB. 

I had always thanked myself that I was not as ' expect much assistance: what will they do?” I 
my neighbors were. I held them to be only \ was mistaken. I had thought meaner of human 
stupid drudges, with not a thought above- their j nature, and of my neighbors than they deserved, 
daily struggle for bread and butter. Outwardly f One woman who had privately informed me, 


I listened patiently to the recital of their petty 
quarrels, and was hypocrite enough to say “yes” 
and “no,” “strange,” and “that’s too bad,” to 
both parties; but inwardly 1 was boiling with 
jhe desire to ask them if life was long enough to 
pay for spending the best part of it in pinching, 
jnd sordid saving, and talking scandal: 

I had nothing in common with them. When 
they began to gossip about each other, I tried to 
turn the conversation to books, pictures, or music; 
I spoke of tho grand old hills, looking so cool and 
still i* their drapery of green, in the summer, 
and bu^i.-sgin the color of the golden autumn ; or 
of the wi*4ii-g river in the valley : things which 
brightened daily labor, but whioh gave to 
them alas! no pleasure, for they thought only of 
dollars and cenu, or of “ adding acre to acre.” 

There was one tan.ii/ in particular, that always 
filled me with a kind or fierce disgust, though I 
kept on good terms wi*h them. They were a 
father, mother, and si* children; and the family 
name was French. It was a constant struggle 
with them to keep their heads above the water* 
The father had tied a clog to himself, in early 
life, in the shape of a very pretty girl, with about 
as much brains as would keep a squirrel in tol¬ 
erable running order; but she was a great talker, 
and could gabble as much in one day as an ordi¬ 
nary duck could in two. She had no idea of 
thrift, which is so indispensable in a farmer’s 
wife, and so, year by year, the Freacuee grew, if 
anything, poorer and poorer. 

The pet of the family was the youngest child, 
a bright, pretty boy, whom his father lacrfy idol¬ 
ized, and whom all spoiled. When he was about 
two and a-half years old, he fell ill of scarlet 
fever: and very soon his life was despaired of; 
while his mother and father were both worn out 
with nursing. The latter had walked the boor, 
day after day, and half the night, fbr a west, 
with Jamie in his arms; for the child clung to 
his father as If he thought only that strong man 
coaid save him; and it was almost impossible far 
him to breathe when he was still. I thought 
to myself, “ whit will they do; they have quar¬ 
relled with half the neighborhood, and cannot 


“ she’d see ’em all sunk before she’d darken their 
door,” carried off their clothes to wash; others 
went there to make beds and sweep; others to 
bake; others brought sugar, tea, and flonr. I, 
who had expected to hive everything to do, 
found nothing. Yes! the poor suffering child, 
would have sinking spells, when all his little 
strength seemed to leave him, and he would 
struggle for each breath till it seemed as if each 
one would be his last. I found I was the one 
that could best relieve him. Then, when he 
began to revive, he would sit on the bed and call 
for milk, and then would insist on his father eat¬ 
ing with him, who would eat, with the tears run¬ 
ning down his face, until Jamie was satisfied ; all 
the poor little playthings would be brought out, 
and then Jamie would be happy, while he rattled 
the tiny cart, with a broken cord fastened 
where the horses once pranced; rolled the big 
marble; tore up the paper fans, and looked 
over the horrid-looking rag babies. But 
then his threat would begin again; the father 
would commence anew the weary march ; and 
hope would die out in the weeping mother and 
sisters. At last, with just one little sigh, the 
soft black eyes closed, never to open again. 

And now was seen still more emphatically, the 
kindness of those neighbors whom I had looked 
down on. It seemed as if all the door-yards in 
the neighborhood had been robbed, far flowers 
bloomed in every nook and corner of the room, 
where the dead child lay. Among other "visitors 
came an old, old woman who, going up to the 
almost distracted mother, produced a cluster of 
sweet pea blossoms, and asked her to put them 
in Jamie’s hand. “I know he liked them,” she 
said, “He used to come and ask for»them as fast 
as they blossomed, and now I want him to have 
these; they look.just like he did, leastways to 
me,” she added, with a sob. 

The ftineral was the largest seen for years. 
IVhen the coffin was lowered into the ground, it 
was into a bed of fragrant hemlock boughs, and 
zrowers, so that the handftd of gravel made no 
sound, for it was thrown on the wreaths and 
boquets, which lay On the coffin lid. 
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LINES. — THOSE BEO W N 


I learned a lesson in those few weeks. These 
ignorant neighbors, I found, were no longer to be 
despised. They grew noble to me, when I 
thought of the sacrifices they had made. The 
delicacy with which they had offered their ser¬ 
vices, taught me no longer to wish “I was not as 


EYES. — “TRUST IN GOP.” 


they were.” I felt we were, literally, as Holy 
Writ says, “ of one blood.” 

From that day, I have been, I hope, wiser, 
if not better, and certainly more charitable in 
thought. I have learned the great lesson—to 
“ Judge Not.” 


LINES. 

BT MBS. A. D. DAILBT. 


I hear the patter of childish feet, 

Out in the garden fair, 

And catch a glimpse of a sunny head, 

And I know my boy is there. 

But I let him roam at his own sweet will, 

For I know he’ll come at last. 

To the safe retreat of his mother's arms, « 

When his happy sport is past 

I see through the door of the village school 
A boyish head bent low, 

As he works away at his simple task, 

And the hours pass, oh, so slow! 

Till I hear a ringing, boyish shout, 

And I know it is my boy, 

Who again comes home when school is done, 
And is ever my pride and joy. 

I see a youth in his hopeful strength, 
Starting ont on life’s proud highway, 

And again when his fortune he’s carving ont, 
Little by little each day, 


And when with his work he is wearied out. 
His new friends beguile him in vain. 

For ho turns as he did in boyhood’s days, 

To home and mother again. 

I see him again in his manhood’s prime; 

Fame, Fortune are both Ms own. 

He is reaping at last the fruits of his toil, j 
The harvest his hand has sown. 

Bat c’on in the press of his busy life, 

When harassed by toil or care, 

His steps turn back to the dear old home, 
Where his mother awaits him there. 

And so with us all, when wcftried and worn 
With pleasure or work or grie^ 

We long for home, our foithfUl friends, 

And there we find sweet relief, 

And when worn out with the life-work here. 
We go, but oh 1 not alone, 

But dwell with our Master in peace and Joy, 
And hear from His lips, “ Well done." 


THOSE BROWN EYES. 


BT EMMA LINK. 


Sorn/r into mine, last night, 
Beamed your eyes with tender light, 
As we stood beneath the trees, 
Bustling in the summer breeze; 
Over all, the blue of Jane, 

Lighted with a crescent moon. 

But I could not see the skies, 

For the light of those brown eyes. 

Oh, those eyes! their magic glance 
Holds me yet In sweetest trance. 
Night nor day hath not an hour, 
That I do not feel their power; 


If I wake or if I sleep, 

Still the memory I keep 
Of the tender light that lies 
In the depths of those brown eyes. 

Oh, those eyes! so calm, serene, 

“ Sweetest eyes were ever seen." 

Will the woes of ooming yean 
Ever shadow them with lean? 

Shall my life the sunshine own, 

That last night upon me shone, 

When beneath the summer skies. 
Beamed on me those brown, brown eyes? 


“TRUST 

BT J. R. 

We have no time to moan and sigh— 

With fears assailed, and filled with grief; 

For each and aO beneath the sky 
One happy way will bring relief. 

Work, though the heart should throb with rein; 

Toil on, and be of better cheer; 


IN GOD.” 

B ASTWO O D. 

Work with both hands, and with the brain. 
Busy and bright, and keen and dear. 

The lot of all ben rath the sky— 

We live by fclth, smiled with grief; 

We have no time to moan and sigh j 
We trust in God, and find relief. 
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H*l. *6. ft. 

striped velvet., The tunic js of cashmere, and it j striped velvet; the sides are gathered, and the 
is gathered in th$ middle, jvhpre it opens, and at | back is simply a straight breadth, oat square at 
each side forms, a. deep point bordered with the \ the bottom, and bordered with a bias band of the 
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B f lKIliT H. MAT. 


No. 1. We give, first, this month, an indoor The silk skirt is cut with a very small tram, and 
toilette of prune-colored cashmere, silk, and bordered with a knife-plaiting of the silk, sewn 


stnped velvet and silk, (called Pekin velvet.) \ on m the centre with a vandyked border of the 
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every-day dresses, garments, etc. 


velvet, same width as that upon the sides. The 
bodice is trimmed with the velvet, cut straight, 
and put on as coming from under the cashmere 
basque, to simulate a double basque, the under 
one being of velvet, likewise the plastroon up the 
front., and the turn down collar. The sleeves 
are trimmed to match ilie trimming on the skirt. 


Eight to ten yards of silk, six yards of cashmere, 
three yards of Pekin stripe, will be required for 
this costume. 

No. 2. Is a mourning costume of black cashm ere 
and English cr$pe. The plain, all-round skirt 
hae one knife-plaited flounce at the bottom, six 
inches deep, heeded by a band of crfipe cut on 


the bias two inches wide when finished. A 
second and third knife-plaiting, with similar 
heading, finishes the front of the skirt. The 
tunic is gathered in the middle, plaited up the 
sides, and arranged in large pouffa at the back. 
The edge of it is finished with a three inch band 
•f crfipe. The basque is pointed in front over a 
Tost of crepe, and only slightly pointed at the 


back. The sleeves and edge of the basque have 
a two inch band of crepe as a finish. Twelve 
yards of cashmere, three yards of wide crepe, 
and four yards of narrow, will be required. 

No. 3. Next, we give the back and front view 
of a walking suit oNbrochg and plain camel's 
hair cloth. The skirt is cut straight round, and 
very narrow. The front of it has, first, a box- 
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Tube trimming is a marrow ktiffe-phritiag put on 
trader the long leaf-dike notches, whiah are 
simply bound. The same is done at the back 
seam, and at the bottom of the sleeves. Three 
large buttons are placed upon the siito seams, of 
the baek. The edge of the basque and the collar 
are simply piped with silk to match. 8ix yards 
of double-width oatnoT* llair for the skirt,.three 
sad e-half of brook* material for the basque, 
will be required. 

No. 4. Is a traveling ooehlme of gvnj doth, 
trimmed with bladk velvet. The short, all-vound 
skirt is kilt-plaited a t the sides, the plain tablier 
haring the effect of being buttoned on to the 
side. The tablier diminishes towards the top as 
it plastroon. The taste turns back over the 
plaits, with a crow-bond of blaek velvet, and is 
draped a* the book in large pouffe. A row of 


laid in cress-plaits, carried across the front in | 
scarf fashion, and very much pouffed at the back, i 
The whole skirt is made of the plain material. 
The basque is made of brochf, is silk and wool, 
and of the cashmere; colors to correspond with 
the color of the skirt, ft is cut with but three 
seams in the back, two darts in front, and it 
fastens a little past the middle, opening and 
buttoning under the trimming at the left side. 


long loops of gray mohair braid over an inch 
wide ornaments the velvet cross-bands. These 
may be put on or not, as the taste may decide. 
The jacket bodice is double-breasted, and has a 
large velvet collar, slightly opened, heart-shape; 
pocket at the side, sleeve with turned back cuff, 
lined with velvet, which turns over. Bight 
yards of cloth, one yard of velvet, two dozen 
large buttons, four yards of wide mohair braid, 
ttill be required for this costume. 

No. 5. Bor a little girl of sit to eight years, 
we fttve in our model a costume with a pettiooat 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 



w 


and polonaise. The pettiooat has simply one 
deep knife-plaited flounce. The polonaise is oat 
out at the bottom in large square tabs, and 
bound with gros grain silk or velvet; into the 
opening made by these tabs a knife-plaiting is 
put. The front of the polonaise buttons below 
the waist, where it is arranged in three plaits, 
finished by a bow made with two long loops and 
ends. The back of the polonaise is looped on 
the back and sides, seams to form a hollow box- 
plait at the middle of the back. The turn-ddwn 
collar is tied in front with a ribbon to match that 
upon the skirt. The cuff for the sleeve is 
finished with a knife-plaiting separated by a 
narrow band of silk. This costume may be 
made in either plain or basket cloth or flannel. 
If preferred, the petticoat may be of velvet, put 
on in larger plaits, or kilted from the waist 


put on in bands—two iuchee wide for the under 
part, and one inch wide for the upper. Simu¬ 


lated buttonholes of braid with buttons trim the 
seen in illustration. Larger 


jacket fronts, as 


No. 6. Is a corsage of Pekin velvet to be worn 
with any skirt. It is double-breasted, with 
collar and revers turning over. Three and a-half 
to four yards of Pekin velvet are required; no 
trimming save buttons. 

No. 7. Costume of beige-colored cloth, for a 
little boy of five years. There is a vest and cut¬ 
away jacket, worn over a box-plaited skirl, 
which is attached to an under-waist. Buttons 


buttons aro used upon the paletot proper. The 
book is out in throe seams. A broad aaah from 
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under the side seams ties at the back. Turn- j colors, in two pieces only—the short knee pants 
down collar, and oufis trimmed with the Pekin [ and double-breasted jacket. The only trimming 
Btripe. | is the binding of braid, and buttons. A Tory 

{ simple and useful style. 


Patterns or our Evfery-DfosMtt, dr for the costumes In 
our colored fashion plate, or for our Children's drawee, 
paletot, etc., tnay he had on application by letter enclosing 
price of pattern, of fill*. Mu A. Jones, Importer anti Designer 
of Paper Patterns, No. 28 South Eighth Stree4, Philadelphia. 

We also call particular attention to n bearrtiftil Hue of 
Patterns Cor Ladies and Children furnished by her, aud for 
which there is not space In thH book. All patterns aro put 
together and styles of trimiudug sent without extra charga. 
We give list of prices fora few principal patterns. 

Watteau Wrapper, 50 eta. Talmas, ...... 35 eta. 

Priucess Dress, . 50 “ • Watsrproois, .» . . . 35 “ 

Polonaise, . . . 50 “ Wrappers, . ... 35 “ 

Trimmed Skirt, . 50 f* | Chi Wren sDrswea, plain, 25 “ 

Basques, .... 35 M Combination Suits, . . 35 “ 

Coats,.35 M Boys’ Suit Patterns, 25 to 50 “ 

Cut-aways, . . . 36 M [Underweaiy . . 20 And 25 14 
Over-8kirts,. . . 35.“ [ChTod-fittlng.shirtpatterns.r.O “ 
yor shirt pattern, send siee of Neck, Yoke and Sleeve. 
Measure for Ladles: Bust, W'aist. length of Back from neck 
to waist. For Children; length from m^k to bottom of skirt 
front, also age and whether large or small. Also a new and 
very complete Dress Chart, with all the latest improvements 
for modern styles. Fully taught, $5.00. Without Instruc¬ 
tions, $1.25. Any questions about material or trimmingaheer- 
folly answered. In sending orders, please send address 
plainly written, with county and State, to Mr*. M. A. Jonaa. 
28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia,. Pa. 







PANIERE POLONAISE. 


BT BUILT H. MAY. 

We give, here, as engraving of a new style 
Panier Polonaise, the latest and prettiest thing 
of the kind that is out in Paris. 

Folded in with this number, we give a Supple¬ 
ment, containing a pattern, fall-sire, for it, cut 
for a 86-inch bust. It is in four pieces, viz.: 

No. 1. The Front, which we give from the 
neck, as far down as the paper will permit. 

From this point, lengthen the pattern, until it is 
as long as the Bide bock, and keep it the same 
width as it is at the point where the pattern 
stops. 

No. 2. The Back. At the dotted line, the 
pattern turns over, and the skirt part is given. 

No. 8. Side Back. At the dotted line, the 
pattern turns over. 

No. 4. Sleeve. 

The large notches show where the plaits are 
arranged to make the panier, on the seams, where 
the front joins the side back. The notch, in the 
back seam of the skirt of the back, shows where 
the looping, or rather bunching, is placed at the 
back. It all goes in a bunch, from the notch, 
down to the end of the seam. The looping may 
be placed higher up if preferred. 

The skirt, worn with this polonaise, has five 
double box-plaits, extending from the waist in 
front; and there are two straight breadths, form¬ 
ing the back, each edged with two narrow, knife- 
plaited ruffles. The back of the polonaise falls 
over thiSf These straight breadths are better 
made to Wang loose from the waist, being sewed 
into the side-seams, where the box-plaited front 
ends. A cambric foundation is used to arrange 
the box-plaits upon and for the back part of the 
under petticoat. 

By the letters, it will be seen where the several 
pieces of the polonaise join each other. In the 
sleeve, it will be seen, the under-part is very 
narrow, and the slope different at the hand; but 
upon putting it together, it will be found all 
right, and is a very nice-fitting sleeve. 

Trim the edge of the polonaise with a narrow 
knife-plaiting. 



HAND SCREEN, Etc., Etc. JAPANESE DESIGNS. 

ET MBS. JANB WEAVER. 

In the front of the number, we give, printed J In 1878, we gave one somewhat similar, which 
in colors, a Japanese design for a hand-screen, was so popular, that we have often been asked 
(156) 
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for another in the same style. The present one 
is a different desigji entirety, yet so like in 
oli&raeter, that the two would make a pretty 
pair. 

The screen may be worked on either satin, 
cloth, or brown borette. It is to be done in 
either silks or crewels. The silks are preferable 
for working on satin or cashmere; the crewels 
upon cloth or borette. The flowers, birds, and 
leaves are done in the ordinary crewel stitch, 
which is very plainly shown in the design; but 
in making these long stitches, always work the 
thread towards you, putting the stitch from the 
outer edge down. The steals are done by taking 
one long stitch, holding it in place, and then sew 
it down with one or more different colors as 


called for in the design. This design would be 
equally suitable for foot stool, sofa cushion, or 
table mat. It is the very latest thing out, in 
art-fancy work. 

This design, if enlarged, will also make a 
pretty ottoman cover, or chair seat. It may be 
worked, too, on a different jground, if preferred. 
All this, however, must depend on the skill and 
taste of the person working the pattern. We 
may add that Japanese designs of all kinds are 
now exceedingly fashionable. To meet this de¬ 
mand, we give, in addition to this pattern, several 
others, in the front of the book, but printed in 
black and white. We also give, in the Chit- 
Chat, directions how to work them, with stitches, 
colors, etc., to bo used. 


CHATELAINE BAG* 


BY MBS. JAKE WEAVER. 



A bag, to be worn at the belt, is once more 
fashionable, as it was in the days when ovir 
mothers were girls. We give, here, a design for 
one, to be made of crimson velvet, and ornamented 


cordon-net. tfhe small cable cord bordering the 
bag is also gold. The appliqul on which the 
initials are embroidered is blue satin. The 
lining matches the appliquA The back of the 


with pale blue embroidery, edged with gold bag is plain velvet 
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BASKET FOR SOILED LINEN. 

P 1 MRS. JAMB WEAVER. 



The basket is of wicker, ornamented with 
bands of crash, embroidered with crewels in 
cross-stitch. (Any design will do.) The bands are 


edged with a deep fringe. A sqr^re of crash, 
ornamented with narrow stripes o* cross-stitch 
and deep border and fringe, is plac'd on the lid. 
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The foundation is fine white cashmere or flan¬ 
nel, and the design is embroidered in six 
different shades of blue silk. The leaves and 
flowers are in satin stitch, and the hearts of the 
flowers in French knots. When completed, the 


quilt is lined with blue Marceline silk, and 
wadded with wool. It is then edged with a 
plaiting of blue satin ribbon, headed with a blue 
cord. Any simple design will do well for the 
embroidery; or it can be braided, if preferred. 




EDITOR’S TABLE. 

EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. < Deawxmc-Room Curtains.—A favorite plan with respect 

Art Embroidery—Japan me.—T he colored pattern, for *** or mualin curtain* In to drape them acroaa the 
this month, is a Tory beautiful design, In Japanese ambroid- \ wiudow > crossing each other half-way up the window, rathe* 
sry, for a hand-screen. Or it may used, if enlarged, for an \ Ll « h th * n low J curtain which starts from the right- 
ottoman, chair seat, etc., etc. The directions for working it 
may be found on another page. 

Art embroidery, as distinguished from the more ordinary, 
old-fashioned kind, is becoming, every year, more fashion¬ 
able ; and the designs from the Japanese ore ranked first in 
art embroidery, as being the most suggestive. In the front ] bow - When curt » inB are hung in the once usual style, 
of the number, we give, therefore, two pages of other that *•. 1116 l*ce ed S e * mating In the centre of the window v 
designs, and will add, here, instructions how to work them. \ ft third curtain is now used, or rather blind of plain book 
The first, It will be seen, is a king-fisher. This could be j muslin; this is placed directly over the window without any 
worked on silk or other material; the color of the bird is > fulness, serves the purpose of a muslin blind, only that 
bright azure blue, in light and darker shades; that of the J 4t reaches to the ground; it softens and tones down the 
plants should be dull green. The design is applicable to j S'are without darkening the room. These muslin blinds 
the corners of chair backs, to serviettes for tho afternoon ] not used iu the country when a good view Is obtainable 
tea, and to small banners or hand-screens, sic. We give, fr°m the windows, but are very general in city drawing- 
next, some groups of picotees, capable of being employed \ rooms. Some ladles use curtains entirely of book muslin, 
together or separately. The light flower* could be worked instead of lace, with deep plaited mils at the edges; these 
in shades of gold, the dark in red, and the leaves in another pretty and economical. Lace curtains are now never 

shade of gold, on a yellow-brown silk ground; or the varied \ <*r»i>od over cnrtala holders or raised from the ground, but 
natural colors of the flower* could be employed, which j *r« Uod ^ th * bow. Again, when expense is no 
would givo rise to an endless variety of effects. The appli- \ object, a border of qnaint, oriental embroidery, or silk 
cation of these picotees is almost endless. We may suggest ta P<* tr y. *■ on or near the edge of lace curtains; 

a few, such as the covoni for blotting books; they i whftn on the edge, a frill of lace Is added to give a finish to 
would produce the most charming bands for trimming, or \ ^ border, which has a very good effect Curtains formed 
fbrbordere or corners on five o’clock tea*;loths; and they of Btri P« of Uc<? in^un, alternate with strips of Turkey- 
would be no less applicable to aprons or for children’s dresses. 1wil, » Anished with a border of iRce, are very pre^v and 

Tho group of cranes, and a very effective group it Is, j much • d °P t « 1 b * Ud,t>a * when contrast with the 

would answer admirably for a banner screen, If worked of surrounding furniture; they last clean a long time, and are 
largo size, or, if smaller, for hand-screens, book-covers, etc., \ roorp expensive than curtains entirely of lace. More 
etc. The circular design, which, like all the others, is an expensive materials than Turkey twill are employed for 
exact reproduction from the Japanese, could be worked by j th°®e Insertion curtains, such as strips of brocade, colored 
making the flowers in shadeRof pink, heightened with red, ; s ^^ 8 » or 6TC11 
the leaves being shades of brown on a dove-color or silver- j 

gray ground; or, if a cream-color silk background was j Tab»j» Should Heter he placed in the centre of the 
chosen, the flowers might be pale yellow or pore white, and > room, but about them at convenient oomers or spots. Pinnoe, 
the leaves yellowish-green. The applications of this circu- \ when they are not grand, but have backs that require 
lar pattern are endless: it would make a beautiful hand- j covering, do not stand with their backs against the wall, 
screen in silk; enlarged, it would adapt itself to w music > but stand the reverse way, the back facing the room across 
stool, ottoman, or gipsy table cover; or it could be used os a j one corner of it; and many are the devices resorted to for 
design for modalllous on a carriage rug, or for bed covers, ( rendering these backs protty and, ornamental. Velvet and 
etc. Like the other designs, it is not only capable of being ’ satin, trimmed witli lace, are employed for this purpose, 
used in silk, but, enlarged, it could be worked in crowels on j upon which china plate*, nick-nacks, and photographs are 
a coarse material. hung. Cretonne looks woll arranged in this maimer, with 

The cherry blossoms would be very effective If worked in { a table oovered in velvet standing against it; as some ladies 
pink heightened by red, or shaded, white heightened by j complain that velvet rather mufflre the tone of the piano^ 
pink, the central stamens being darker. Tho stems should > and prefer something lighter; or a wicker or cane ecreeiy 
be brown, the leaves green with dark midrib and veins. > covered with ivy, or a painted panel back. Plain cretonne 
These graceful little blooms could bo powdered over any- or figured China or Japanese silk Rre placed in the front o 
thing, such as aprons, Sea-cloths, rugs, chair ani sola j pianos in litn of Tbfted satoa6H rflk 1 tptt polling thic\ 
coverings, etc., ad in/hutum. j enough to deaden the tone Is used. 

In subsequent n u m b e r s, we shall give other destgrw in the j _ 

Medieval, Holbein, Queen Anno style, etc., etc. < 

< The Gems or Art, or, the Pictorial Annual, will be sent 
| to persons getting up clubs, instead of a premium engraving. 
Our January Colored Pattern has been pronounced, j If preferred. Each of three beautiful gilt-books contains 
everywhere, the most beautiful that even we have ever pub- > twenty-five steel engravings, similar to those published in 
llshed. We may say, here, that any lady, who does not ; “Petersom." Or they will be sent to subscribers on the 
wish to work the various designs In ribbon, can work them ? same terms as the premium plates, viz.; for fifty cents, 
In silk embroidery, on dresses, as is now ths style, where \ extra, each. To p er sons, not s ub sc riber s, the prioe is one 
thoy would be very bea uti f ul . I dollar each. 

( 100 ) 


hand side is draped or fastened back at the left, and an 
enormous bow of silk ribbon, either crimson or bluet, or 
whatever best harmonises with the furniture of the room, 
is fastened on the curtains where they cross in the centre; 
others have each curtain listened back by a somewhat mallet 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Ora New Premium Engravings I—For 1880, remember, 
we have two new premium engravings 1 Both are copy¬ 
righted mezzotints. One is “Washington At Prayer At 
Valley Forgo," size 24 inches by 20, commemorating a tradi¬ 
tion of the eventful winter, the darkest period of the War 
•f Independence. The other is “ The Parahlo Of The Lily," 
20 by 16. This Is, perhaps, more beautiful than the other. 
It represents Christ, as He says, “ Behold the lillos of the 
field," to the crowd of men, women and children pressing 
about Him. These mezaotints belong to the highest class of 
engravings, and ought to be, even apart from their artistic 
merits, on tho walls of every family in the land. Some per¬ 
sons may prefer one, some another, and in order to secure 
either, it is only necessary to get up a club for “ Peterson." 
By getting wp certain of the chibs , however, you mag ucure both. 
8ee, however, the Prospectus on the second page of cover. 
These premiums are, decidodly, the beet ever offered. 

A it ttiU hi time to get up dubs for 18801 We expect to 
double our already enormous list. The aooessions to it, dur¬ 
ing December, have been by the thousands, daily. Every¬ 
body is taking * Peterson." Send for a specimen to show. 
You will find that no other magazine, at anything like the 
price, approaches this. You will also find that in all re¬ 
spects—merit, cheapness, otc_, etc.— we lead the field. Addi¬ 
tions may be made to clubs at the price paid by the rest of 
the club. 

“ NrvF.it Taken In Again.”—A lady writes, **T send you 
a club for 1880. I was tempted, for 1870, to give up ‘Peter¬ 
son,* and try another^ which promised a* chromo* in addi¬ 
tion. I find tho chromo to be worth not more than fifteen 
cents, while the magazine was immeasurably Inferior to 
yours. I shall take care never to be taken in again in this 
way.” We only wonder that our fair subscriber, or any 
other intelligent person, is ever “ taken in” by these sort of 
tricks, for it must be evident to them that the price of the 
* chromo" must come out of the magazine, which will be, at 
least, that much poorer than it ought to be. Now, “ Peter¬ 
son" puts all it con afford into the magazine itself, and hence 
is enabled to give, as it does, more for the money than any 
other. We give premiums to persons for getting up clubs, 
but that is quite a different thing. Any magazine, that has 
to bribe people to tAke it by offering a “ chromo,” or anything 
else, is not conducted on sound business principles, and the 
subscribers, sooner or later, find this out. 

About Borrowers.— A lady writes to us about borrowers, 
a class she seems to have good reason to dislike. “ There 
are some curious people iu the world," she says. “ We have 
such here, In very good circumstances, who do not stint 
themselves for anything which they think will add to their 
personal adornment, but feel themselves too poor to sub¬ 
scribe for your magazine, and prefer to impose on their J 
neighbors by borrowing of them." Our advice to this lady, 
and to all others, is never to lend “ Peterson" to a systematic ] 
borrower: we mean a person who always borrows, and, 
though able, never subscribes. Such people only impose ou 
the good nature of those who do subscribe. 

Requests for Particular Patterns, Etc., are always 
complied with, when possible. We cannot, however, give 
all for which wo are asked: that would require a magazine 
of ten times onr size. We select those, therefore, for which 
we have the most requests. 

Another or the Unrivalled steel engravings, which 
"Peterson" is now alone in giving, is to be found in this 
number. Compare it with the lithographs, etc n to be found 
elsewhere, and notice how immeasurably Inferior they are 
to onr steel engravings. 

Vol. LXXVII.—10. 


Complaint Has Been Made to us that a firm, which ad¬ 
vertised, last year, in “ Peterson,” has since foiled. When 
we inserted the advertisement, the firm was in good credit, 
or we should not have taken tho advertisement. We insert 
advertisements because they are a convenience to our readers, 
who learn, In this way, where to buy articles that they need, 
at the lowest current prices. At tho sumo time, we neither 
guarantee that tho purchaser will like the articles, nor war¬ 
rant that the advertiser will not fail. These are matters on 
which the reader must judge for himself, or herself; and 
the first of these they are better able to judge than wo are. 
We have given this notice, firoquently before, and now repeat 
it. Newspapers do not guarantee advertisements. Neither 
do magaeinn, In foot no publisher does, or can. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Through Winding Wags. By Ellen W. Gluey. 1 vol., 8ro. 
Philadelphia: J. B. LippincoU <k Co. —This novel has many 
merits. But one of the most salient—the most salient, per¬ 
haps—is its thoroughly American color. It is not a mere 
echo of tho novel of English conutry life, a story nominally 
located in the United States, but with manor-houses, and 
other impossibilities, not to say absurdities. No, it is an 
American story in every sense. The fre#h breezes of New 
England blow through it. The writer, it is evident, lores 
her native woods, and knows the hannt of every wild 
flower. More than this, the social atmosphere, in which 
her actors live, is tliat which we breathe, daily, and not 
that of Rotten Row, in disguise. The story has other 
merits also. The character of Helen, tho heroine, is drawn 
with great power, and evidently with a loving hand, for it 
is that of a thoroughly noble and womanly woman. 
Georgiana is the reverse, cold, cruel, selfish. How we detest 
her, how we hope her fourth husband will be too much for 
her. The volume is printed in that careful, work man-lilco 
maimer, which distinguishes all the books of this house. 

Courtship And Matrimony. By Bobert Morris. 1 re/ , 12wo. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —The author of 
tills volume was one of those modest, reflnwf and intel¬ 
lectual men, who were to be met with, a generation ago, in 
Philadelphia, but who seem, every year, to he getting more 
and more scarce. In his capacity of editor of one of the 
leading city newspapers of that day, he was accustomed, 
occasionally, to write short essays on subjects of every-day- 
life. Tho book before us is a collection of some of the 
beet of these essays, happily rescued, in this way, from thn( 
oblivion, into which newspaper articles, as a rule, no matter 
how good, unavoidably fall. Among the subjects discussed 
are “ Courtship and Matrimony," “ Never Give Up," “ Self- 
Possession," etc., etc. It would bo better, w# think, if 
newspaper editors oftener gave ns articles of this kind. 
People are tired of hearing only politics discussed. There 
arc, surely, things of some moment worth writing abont, 
besides the claims of this demagogue to office, or that 
politician to a foreign mission. 

Myrtle Lawn. By Bobert E B>’Third. 1 ro/_, l2mo. Phila¬ 
delphia: T. B. Peterson d Brothers .—This is a story of 
modern American life, its scenes lying principally in 
Maryland. It is written with more than usual ability. If 
it U, as we have reason to believe, a first atl'^mpt, its merit 
is all the greater. A distinguished critic, in a recent' 
notice of it, says that "there is nothing finer in modem 
fiction than some of the scenes; that the dialogue is 
admirable; and that the stream of narrative is at once 
clear, strong and rapid.” Very handsomely printed. 

Sow To Be Strong. By M. Augusta PnirehQd, M. D. 1 to/., 
12mo. New York: 8. R. Wells & Cb.—Written for the 
people, not physicians. Apparently foil of common sense, 
and of value, therefore, for reference in a family. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. j ally, and taken op alphabetically, so that reference may be 

What Old Subscribers 8a y.—T he beet teet of the merits < to particular one more readily.] 
of a. magazine is what its Old subscribers say. They have } botanical Character *.—Sexual system, Menoecia Totr&ndia 
known it for years, and know whether it keeps its promises ; —Natural order Relulaccm. The Alder grows in dumps, 
or r.)t. We havo received, this year, even more letters of \ ** JC t0 bin fc*t high, with numerous crooked branches, lbs 
praiso than ever: they could be counted, not by hundreds \ name is supposed to bo dorived from the Celtic, al4an f n <;r 
merely, but by thousands. We copy a few only. One lady j' river, os it is generally found growing on the mnrjr 'S 
writes, “I must say I would be lost without it, and I find \ of small rivulets or swamps. Leaves two to four inches long, 
that it has given entire satisfaction, wherever it has went in i strongly nerved, obovate, pointed, finely notched, stnouwa 
this place.” Another says: “ I think it the most attractive green on both sides. Flowers, leaflets, in cylindric^ 

periodical of the kind now published.” And another: “I \ flaccid, drooping, dark, purplish brown persistent aments, 
have taken yonr book since 1SGT, and cannot do without it, ‘ wliich are developed before tho leaves in the early spring, 
and every year try to send you a larger club.” While still ! This shrub is well known in the country by the names Tap, 
another says: 44 1 have been a subscriber to your magazine < Candle, Smooth or Swamp Aider. 

for thirteen years, and feel as if I could not do without It: I \ Medicinal Uses. —Not much employed by the regular 
couut it as one of my family.” One, who has been a sub- < profession. Yet others deem it an efficient alterative agent 
scriber even longer, writes in a similar strain: 44 1 havo t and highly recommend It both internally and as a wash la 
taken your magazine, without intermission,” she says, < scrofulous eruptions of the skin; in glandular enlargements 
‘‘since 184G—thirty-four years. I have the books all bound, \ *nd where there is suppuration of the lymphatic glands at 
and they make a library in themselves.” 44 We have had the neck, etc. In those diseases, they havo combined with 
‘ Peterson’ for years,” writes another, “ and we think no \ R the YcUovo bock (the better agent, me judice ), and given 
other magazine is equal to it.” Still another soys, “ This is s 11 in *trong deooctlon. One ounce of the former with the 
the largest club I havo ever sent, aud it is the fourteenth \ same quantity of the dark root; wator one and a-half pints, 
year I have sent. I like it better than ever, and every one \ h°il to a pint, express, strain, and give in doses of one or two 
that takes it, wants it, I find, again.” And another—a n tnbloepoonsful thrice daily, with local application of the 
mother—writes, “ It has helped me so much in cutting and ’ 8arne . The same preparation, similarly used, is very useful 
making children’s dresses, that I cannot do without it.” ; * n nursing sore mouth of mothers. In chronic bronchitis 
Finally, one says—and there ore hundreds who say the ‘ with profuse oxpectoration, we have used alder bark, dock 
some— 1 “ I have less trouble, every year, in getting subecrib- \ ruot » oak bark in equal quantities iu decoction, 

era, for tho people say you altcayt do just t chat you adxerUne i niade into a syrup, with apparent good results. This rose in¬ 
to do.” Lies in taste Schenck’s Pulmonic Syrup, and probably is 

- quite as effectual. 

A Great Business House.— Mayor Daniel F. Beatty, of ; Ta S Alder has been also used in intermittents; the leaves 
Washington, N. J., is tho most successful business man we < 83 a topical remedy in wounds and ulcers, and the bruised 
know of, and his celebrated pianos aud organs are liked \ leaves have been applied by mothers for the purpose of re- 
overywhero. Bead what a purchaser of one of his organs ) Polling the milk. 

lias to say. George G. Sickles, Esq., father of Major-General ] The tpecijlc effects of Alder, however, i* upon the stomach, 
Daniel E. Sickle*, Ill Nassau street, New York City, writes: ‘ direptly exciting the small glands of its coats, and causing a 
“ Hon. Daniel F. LV, tty, Wut'dngtcm, N. J.—My bear Sir: £ free outpouring of the gastric fluid. nonce its applicability 
Tho instrument is all that can be asked as a musical ; to such diseases ns are connected with imperfect digestion, 
instrument The stops work admirably, and when the full • depending upon inactivity of those glands, and a deficient 
swell of the instrument peals forth its harmony, the effect j supply of the gastric fluid. In a healthy stomach or where 
upon myself is of the highest character. My daughter, who < digestion is well performed, physiologist.-, havo rfiown that 
plays upon it, is but a child in years, but tho harmonious J large quantities of this fluid is d:J!y tr-creted; and where 
sympathy is truly pleasant. The finish of the instrument < these minute gland* fail to perform tlieii functions,a species 
is of i^liig’i character, and as it occupies a place in the ' of dyspepsia (tho most common form,') r^nltto Now the or- 
contro of my parlor, adds largely to the grandeur of the ( dinary stomachics or hitters containing more or h*ss alcohol 
furniture which surrounds it. I am pleased to say that it \ ° r poor whiskey may temporarily produce a morbid appetite 
adds largely to my appreciation of your genius aud work- / ° r craving for food, but as the ultimate effects are rather to 
mnnship. Very truly, George G. Sickles.” See his \ arrest than to restore secretion, no permanent good will 
holiday off»r on last page this issue. It will pay you to 5 result 

write Mr. Beatty, before purchasing elsewhere. < In all such cases of dyspepsia, then, alder in form of tine- 

- ] turo or fluid extract, or much better, its active principle 

Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castorta, because it is \ should be given in one or two grain doses, triturated 

sweet and stops their stomach ache. Mothers like Castoria \ sugar and taken dry. Mothers or others who are in 
b<'cause it gives health to tiie Ciulp and rest to them- l P°° r health with impoverished blood, denoted by pnllidity 
selves, and Physicians uso Castoria because it contains no \ °ffeeble pulse, will find almtin with iron in the folio w- 
roorphiue or other narcotic property. > ing combination very useful: Alnuin, one drachm, iron by 

- \ hydrogen, one drachm. Triturate the two thoroughly with 

Sep. Advertisement of our premium engravings at the s on ° tablespoonfal of pulverized sugar, and add six ounces 
close of the number. s simple syrup. Mix well, and tako one teaspoonful after 

<, each meal. A dyspeptio should never indulge in large 
| draughts of tea* or liquids of any kind, as they dilate the 
MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT j gastric Juice, and thereby still farther impair an already 

_ * \ weakened digestivo power. Teas, as & rule, are an abomina* 

[Medical Botany—O r the Garden, Field and Forest.] j tion t0 dyBpeptlc8, 

BY ABRAM LIVEXEY, M. D. i 

No. II.—Alder: Alnus Berbulata. j FOR THE CHILDREN. 

[Note: Hereafter the beet known English or common 3 Lvki.no A Doll’s Home.—E ndless as is the variety of 
■ame of the plant, shrub or tree will be placed first, goner- ' amusements to be found for tho little ones, nothing gives so 
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much real and lasting satisfaction as a doUVhouso, and PUZZLE DEPARTMENT, 

this, like many other things, can be made at homo if thcro J g -Brarything relating to this deportment must be sent 
happens to be a good-natured big brother who will condes- to GEORGE CHINN, Marblehead, M*ss. All communi- 

, , • ♦ - i n ♦!.„ Thprfi aro oi wu .va cations are tobo headed : “Fob Peterson’s." Allareinvited 

ccnd to interest lumaelf in the work. There arc always ^ Rnimer ^ ftto0f t0 contribute original puzzles, which 

packing-cases about, stored away in cellar or attic, one of g^uld be accompanied by the an*wers.~%& 

which could bo spared for the purpose; this, then, with a _____ 


lew deal boards, some two-inch screws, a pair of hinges, 
a hasp for tho door, glue-pot, and last, but not least, the 
willing brother or uncle with his box of carpenter’s tools, 


No. 5C.-DIAM0.TD AMD SQUARE. 

Diamond :—A letter; to study; plorced; recent; in dla- 


cau bo quickly converted into a charmiug doWt-house. The mond. 

case, after being thoroughly cleaned, should be set on end. Square :—Behead and curtail tho central word, leaving i 


and the places for floors and partitions marked out, if only mineral, and make a complete word-square, 
largo enough to admit of two rooms, so much easier to make, Marblehead, Mate, IL 

os it will only want one shelf in tho middle for the 
bedroom floor, the end of tho case itself doing duty os a No. 57.—cross-word enigma. 

floor for the sitting-room. If largo enough to admit of The first is in life, hut not in death. 

four rooms, then a pieco of board should bo sawn off evenly, The second is in month, bnt not in breath, 

tho edges, all hut the front one, smeared with glue, and this The third is in coarse, but not in troiL 

should be fitted into tho case, at about tho centre; this The fourth is in knout, but not in flail, 

would bo tho bed room floors; then, after proper measure- The fifth is in nose, but not in face, 

mont, another pi(*ce of wood should be prepared and slid in 1 The sixth is in site, but not in place, 

edgeways between this floor and the ceiling at about the The whole grows above the ground, 

middle; this will be the partition wall between the two And sometimes baa a burning sound, 

bed room*; for these should certainly both be bed rPOms, Providence, R, L Twxu 

not allowing one to be used as a drawing-room, for children - 

may thus bo taught, even In their play, that It is necessary Answers Next Month, 

to health and well-being that sleeping accommodation should _ 

not be In any wuy curtailed. _ 

. . _ , . Answers to Puzzles in the January Number. 

This floor and partition may be made firm by the use of 

Hie two-inch screws, which can bo driven In from the . 

outside, tho heads being concealed by papering when the No. 52. 

carpenters have completed their work, and the house is In p p 

the hands of the paper-hangers. After this, a partition of REPAIR 

the same kind will be required below to separate tho B 2 

sitting-room from the kitchen. The papering should be CROCUS 

done before the door is put on, as the hoase Is much easier j 2 

- to turn about then. White foolscap doe* best far the PRISON 

ceilings, and any scraps of wall-paper can be used for the IT 

other parts, only caro must bo taken th^t the pattern on the TRUISM 

paper or papers is small, or the rooms will be dwarfed and A 2 

ugly. TBAPAlf 

If the wax and china Indies who are to inhabit tW» little E T 

mansion are aesthetic in their tastes, and insist on a dado in _ 

their parlor, it can bo made thus Take some white fools- ^ ^ 

cap, Buch as that used for the otdlings, cot it to the length 

required for the walls, then with pencil and rule draw some &***> Tart, Star. Art Tar. M. 

faint linos on the paper perpendicularly and about an inch -- 

and arhalf apart. This done, cut some strips of colored No. 54. 

paper, bine, green, or red, whichever beet suits the tone of POWER 

the room, and paste these on the white paper (using the N E V E R 

pencil lines as a guide), bringing them to within three BEVEL 

Inches of the bottom: then add a horizontal line of the RENEW 

same to hide the ends. LODES 

Now comes the dado, the making of which will give _ 

intense delight and amusement to the little ones. Collect 
all the old valentines, Christmas cards, etc., those which you 

do not particularly care to keep,and pick off or cut out from WAIT 

them all the tiniest figures of birds, insects, etc., with ACRE 

which these works of art generally abound; these, with IRON 

•omo bunches of flowers, miniature trees, and tiny cupids TENT 

disporting themselves in the Bhade, will, if arranged so that 

the birds appear to be flying or perching on the branches of ^ ~ n 

the trees, and the insects crawling about beneath among OAB DENING Et 

bright flowers and grasses, make quite a charming dado, * 

but it is much more difficult to make than the other, Indoor Plants. Two other Important 
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WINDOW GARDENING, Etc.—N o. It. 
Indoor Plants.—T wo other Important conditions for the 


though tho planning of the attitudes for tho different healthy cultivation of ptant* Indoors are adequate supplies 
figures win, ss I have before remarked, afford great of light atod air. It Is a well-known fact that there is in all 
amusement. In this, too, mother’s paint-box will bo ! vegetable growth a strong tendency to draw towards the 
required, as tho foreground will want “ touching up” a bit;! light, and this tendency Is dteeorered not simply In turning 
but with & little patience and perseverance all slight from darkness to light, bnt oven in the different degrees of 
difficulties on bo surmounted. ! Itself; for Instance, a greater degree of light is always 
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more attractive than a lees. To preserve perfect symmetry 
in plants, therefore, there should be an equal diffusion of 
light on all sides, and this with plants in a house can only 
be managed by light ovorhead; where this is impracticable, 
growing plants should have their pots turned round every 
few days, to counteract the tendency we have mentioned. 
Succulent plants are, of course, more subject to this influ¬ 
ence than those which are called hard-wooded. Hyacinths 
and other bulbs, in glasses and pots, must be turned dally, 
for if left to themselves, their flower-stalks will in a short 
time double down on the side of the light. Glass in the 
present day is a cheap material, and thick, rongh glass quite 
as strong a covering as slate; it does, therefore, Beem strange 
that it should not be more generally used than it is for the 
covering of porches and outside passages, which might thus 
be converted into small greenhouses. In the same way, 
rooms in the roofs of houses in towns where space is valu¬ 
able may be made available for bringing forward plants fur 
the decoration of sitting-rooms, the sides and roofs being 
glazed with rough glass. Part of a top room so arranged 
could be wired off as an aviary for small birds, or tho room 
itself, while holding its stock of plants, might be used as a 
smoking-room by the gentlemen of the fiunily, who would 
thus have oue excuse less for not passing their evenings at 
home. 

There is yet one more condition which mast be carefully 
considered and attended to if we would meet with success 
in window-gardening. We allude to ventilation. At first 
sight, it may appear an easy matter to supply air to plants 
in rooms. Wo have but to open doors and windows, a^d air 
will soon find its way into a room. There is no difficulty 
about a snpply; the difficulty is to regulato it in such a way 
that it shall do good and not harm to the plants. Few 
flowers suited to indoor culture will endure a draught of 
cold air. To some plants, os the maidenhair and other 
ferns, a cold draught is cortain destruction—the delicate 
fronds shrivel up and die; and even with plants whose 
foliage may bo uninjured, the blossoms cannot fail to take 
harm. Tho only safe plan Is never to place anything in a 
thorough draught If plants aro in the windows of sitting- 
rooms where the doors are continually being opened, let 
them have air from the top sashes. This is the best venti¬ 
lation for them, and also for tho room itself Thoro is very 
much to be learned in the management of plants indoors, 
and we should advise any of our readers who at present 
may have little or no experience to begin in a small way. 
They will gain knowledge very rapidly, and save themselves 
much disappointment and useless expense, which is almost 
sure to be the case when too much is attempted at first. It 
Is a vory easy matter for those who have money to spare, 
and who do not feel any interest in cultivation, to decorate 
their houses with flowers u 11 the year round. Three or four 
boxes of flowers in different windows will be quite sufficient 
charge for one season, and the effort should be to keep them 
bright and gay with pot plants all the year round. These 
boxes can be made of rustic wbod, zinc in rustic fashion, 
or of encaustic tiles. Some of them are made to admit of 
plants being grown in the soil without pots, but to carry 
out wiudow-gardening in the neatest manner the use of 
pots is most desirable, for then each flower as it dies off or 
becomos shabby can be removed, and another introduced 
without any disturbance to tho rest. The intervals between 
the pots can be filled with oocoanut-flbre refusb or some 
other loose material—moss Is useful for the purpose—and 
In this way not only, as wo have before mentioned, are un¬ 
sightly pots hidden, but the plants, having their roots pro¬ 
tected from the sun and heat, are more easily kept in a 
healthy condition. Those who like to give their attention 
to growing plants In tho soil without pots, should select a 
box large enough to hold comfortably a double row of 
pUnta, which should be so set that any one of tho plants 
may be removed with a trowel without greatly disturbing 


the others. If tho box be not provided with any proper 
artificial drainage, a layer of. small crocks about two inches 
deep must be placed at the bottom, and upon these must be 
carefully arranged another luyer of dried moss or some 
rough material, to keep this drainage open. The most 
useful compost for filling the box will be found to consist 
of two parts of turfy loam and one part a mixture made up 
of well-rotted manure and leaf mould. Should the loam 
appear heavy, a little sharp sand can be mixed with it. 
However carefully tho drainage may be arranged, it will l>e 
no easy matter to keep soil so confined from becoming sod¬ 
den ed by constant watering. Under tho most favorable 
circumstances, we Imagine that it will bo necessary to re¬ 
new both soil and drainage twice a year. Spring and 
autnmn will be found the most convenient seasons for this 
thorough shifting. We should prefer May and October. 
In the former month, the box should bo arranged for a 
summer display, and In the latter, it can be planted with 
bulbs and some winter flowering plants. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every Receipt in this Cook-Book ha* been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

vxoxtabi.es. 

Potatoes rrith While Son re —Slice some cold boiled potatoes, 
put them In a saucepan with a piece of butter, add a little 
hot water, pepper and salt, and minced parsley. As soon os 
they are quito hot, stir in off tho ftro the yolk of an egg, 
beaten up with the juice of half a lemon, and strained. 

Potatoes and Butter . —Cut with a vegetable cutter into 
small balls about the size of a marble, put them in a stew- 
pan with plenty of butter and a good sprinkling of salt; 
keep tho saucepan covered, and shake it occasionally, until 
they are done, which will be in about an horn*. 

Boded Onions. —Peel them, and boM them in equal parts 
of milk and water. When they are tender, take them up, 
drain them, and add salt, pepper, and butter to taste. Do 
not put salt in the water they are boiled in, as that will 
curdle tho milk, and cause a scum to settle on the onions. 

Spinach and Eggs. —Carefully wash, boil, strain, and chop 
the spinach, mould inio shape, and edge with diamonds of 
toast. Poach some new-laid eggs carefully, and arrange on 
the top. Serve very hot 

DX8HEKTB. 

Bread-and- Bu Iter Pudding —Butter your pie-dish well, and 
strew the bottom with currants and candied peel; then 
place alternate layers of bread and butter in rather thin 
slices, and the peel and currants, until tho dish is nearly 
full, observing to have currants at the top; then pour over, 
Slowly and equally, a custard of sweetened milk and two or 
three eggs, flavored to taste, and bake in a moderate oven 
for about twenty minutes. 

Apple Fritters. —Six tablespoons of flour, one of yeast, to a 
cupful of new milk ; mix tho batter stlffiah, and over night. 
The next day add two eggs well beaten, an ounce of sugar, 
a little shred suet, two or three chopped apples, a few cur¬ 
rants, and a lemon peel; fry In plenty of clarified dripping 
a good brown, and dry. The fritters should be about an 
inch thick in the middle, thinner at the edges. Sauce: 
vinegar, sugar, melted butter. 

Iced Apples.—Pare and core one dozen large apples; 
fill with sugar, mixed with a little butter and cinnamon, or 
nutmeg; bake till nearly done. Coo^lnd, if possible with¬ 
out breaking; put the apples on another dish. If not possi¬ 
ble, pour off the juice; have uomo icing prepared; lay'it on 
tho top and sides, and set Into the oven a tew minutes U 
brown slightly. Serve with cream. 
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Potato Pudding .—Boil four large potatoes, and pass them 
through a sieve; stir into them powdered loaf sugar to taste 
and the yolks of two or three eggs; add a few drops of es¬ 
sence of lemon, then the whites of the eggs whisked to a 
froth; mix quickly and well; pour Into a plain mould, but¬ 
tered and bread-crumbed, and bake for twenty minutes in a 
quick oven. Serve with sweet sauce. 

Sweet Sauce for Pudding*.—Mix half a pot of any jam with 
a cupfUl of water; warm it on the fire, add a wineglassful 
of sherry, pass through a fine hair sieve, and pour round the 
pudding. 

oak is. 

Dough Nut*. —Boil one quart of milk, reserving enough to 
wet a large gill of ground rice; add a little salt, and when 
the milk boils stir in the rice. Let it boil till it thickens, 
then pour it hot upon a quart of flour; beat out the lumps, 
and when cool add one gill of yeast and flour enough to 
make it as stiff 1 as bread; knead it thoroughly. Let it rise 
for nine hours, and, when very light, work into the dough 
three-quarters of a pound of butter and flvo eggs, well 
beaten, with one and a-half pounds of sugar; add nutmeg 
and the juico and grutud rind of a lemon. Let it rise again 
then roll out one-third to one-half an inch thick; cut it iuto 
•mall oval or diamond-shaped cakes, and fry in hot lard. 
There should be enough lard to completely cover the cakes. 
If the heat be right, the dough nuts will rise in a few sec¬ 
onds to the top, and cause the fat to bubble; turn them 
when brown. If the (at is too hot, the outside will bo 
burned before the centre is cooked; if too cool, they will ab¬ 
sorb fat and be greasy. Servo hot or cold. 

Plum Cake.— Mix thoroughly one-half pound of flour, one- 
half pound of ground rice, one-half pound of currants, one- 
half pound of sugar, on e-half ounce of mace and cloves, some 
mixed pool, a few bitter almonds (pounded), some sweet 
almond* (split;, one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda; melt 
one-half pound of fresh butter in three-quarters of a pint of 
warm milk, add the yolks and whites of four eggs beaten 
separately, pour this by degrees on to the dry ingredients, 
add a glass of brandy, beat it wcLl, put into a buttered mould, 
and bake. Beat up one-half pound of icing sugar with the 
whites of one and a-half eggs till stiff and smooth, add a 
little orange-flower water. While the cake is still warm 
spread the icing over it evenly. Ornament with dried fruit, 
and put in a moderate oven to harden, but not ta color. 

Crullers. —Mix together half-a-pint of sour milk or bntter- 
milk, a teaspoonful of saleratus, dissolved in hot water, a 
small teaspoonful of salt, half a nutmeg, and a teaspoonful 
of powdered cinnamon; add them to two teacupfttls of sugar 
beaten to a cream, with one teacupful of butter; stir well, 
add throe well-beaten eggs, and two teospoonsful of rose 
water. 81ft In flour enough to make a. smooth, rather soft 
dough, roll it out one-quarter of an inch thick. Cut in 
small, oblong pieces, three or four inches long; slit length¬ 
wise into three strands, leaving half an inch nncut at one 
end, twist or plait these like a rope, and fry lii 1 hot (at like 
dough nuts. Drain, and while hot lift over them powdered 
sugar; serve cold. 

SOUP AMD VIBH. 

Recipe* for Cooked Pith. —Take some remnauts of any 
boiled, fried, stewed, or broiled fish, froe them from bone 
and skin, and put thorn into a deep dish; pour over them a 
small quantity of stock, milk, or of any sauce left from the 
previous day, add pepper, salt, and cover them over with 
a layer of mashed potatoes, lastly with some baked bread¬ 
crumbs. Bake in a brisk oven for about a quarter of an 
hour, and if necessary, brown with a salamander. Or pre¬ 
pare the fish as before, mince It rather coarsely, and then 
put it In layers into a well-buttered gratin pan, with layers 
of bread-crumbs, a little pepper, salt, and grated nutmeg 
between each layer, and a little butter every here and 
there; pour over a little sauoe or stock, just sufficient to 


moisten it; lastly, add another layer of bread-crumbs, pat 
the dish into the oven, and serve very hot. 

Soup Muigre. —Put into a stewpan two ounces butter, add 
two carrots, one turnip, one onion, a little celery, two pota¬ 
toes, all cut up in small pieces. Put in one teaspoonftil of 
sugar and some salt, and let tho whole lie in the butter 
fifteen minutes; then add one quart cold water, and let it 
boil two hours or more. Any vegetables In season can be 
added, but add water in proportion. Before it boils, put in 
a bouquet of herbs and pleuty of parsley. At tho end of 
two hours, pass all through a hair sieve, skim off all the 
butter, return to the stewpan to got quite hot, add salt and 
pepper to taste. Serve with small pieces of fried bread. 

FUh Sauce. —Stir in one pint of drawn butter the yolks of 
two eggs, well beaten, pepper, salt, and a few sprigs of pars¬ 
ley ; let it boil, and then pour over the fish when it is on ths 
dish ready to be served. 

SIT.ATS AND POULTRY. 

Potato Pie. —From among the many methods of making a 
potato pie, It is a serious difficulty to select the most ap¬ 
proved. Very good pies for family purposes may Ihj made 
thus: Four largo potatoes, boiled and mashed, with butter 
or cream; one-half pound butcher's meat, or one-quarter 
pound ham or bacon cut small, or chopped hard-boiled eggs; 
season it, and cover it wiih a light crust; bake for three- 
quarters of an hour. Or cut uncooked potatoes into slices, 
arrange them alternately with layers of meat or preserved 
fish, add some butter, and season with a sprinkling of onion 
finely shreded, or ketchup, pickles, or anything tasty; pour 
over it two beaten eggs, close with a good crust, and taka 
for an hour. Always* employ a proportion of butter when 
the ingredient added is not of a rich character, such as fish, 
etc. A thin paste may line tho dish or not, according to 
fancy. 

Rinou* of Mutton. —Take one-half pound cold mutton, 
chop it 7ory fine, and mix It well with rather more than a 
tablespoonful of flour; chop an onion small, and boll it in a 
teocupful of good-flavored broth or stock, and add to this 
the meat and floor, flavoring with pepper, salt, and nutmeg^ 
and boil for live minutes. Pour upon a plate, and set arid* 
to get quite cold, and then divide it into small portions, 
making each into a small ball or sausuge shapo; egg and 
bread-crumb them twice over, and fry in hot flit; drain 
well, and serve very hot, piled high on a folded napkin, and 
garnish with sprigs of fried parsley. If tho minco should 
be too stiff; add a little more broth or boiling water. 

Plain Veal Pie. —Take the best end of a neck of veal, cut 
it in pieces, season it with pepper and salt, and stew it in 
just enough water to cover it. When it is nearly dona, 
make a rich gravy with some butter rolled in flour, added 
to the water It was stewed in. Lino tho sides of a deep pie 
dish with paste, put in the meat and pour in the gravy, roll 
out & sheet of paste and cover the top; cut an opening in 
the centre of the top, about three inches long, and another 
to cross it at right angles; turn back the four corners and 
ornament with bars of paste twisted and laid over. Set It 
in the oven, and when the cruet is done, send it to the table 
in the dish it was baked In. 

Prior* * Chicken. —Quarter two or three chickens, and put 
them into a sancopan with one pint and a-half of water; 
add a few sprigs of parsley, some mace, pepper, and salt to 
taste; simmer very slowly until the meat will separate intb 
flakes. Just before serving, beat up three or four eggs, and 
stir them off the fire Into the broth. Serve in a deop dish. 


FASHIONS FOB FEBRUARY. 

Fro. i.—Carriaok-Drbss or Winr-Ootored Silk. The 
train is not very long, and is finished with tho narrow 
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knife-plaited raffles; the front Is trimmed at the bottom 
with a deep box-plaited llounoe; cloak of gray beaver doth, 
with large Bquare sleeves, trimmed with wide bands of 
beaver for; muff to correspond; bonnet of gray felt, 
trimmed with dark rod and gray feathers. 

Fio. ii.—V isiting-Dress or Dark-Green Vrlvbt. The 
skirt is perfectly plain, but a very narrow plaited muslin 
raffle shows from underneath; the koog cloak is trimmed 
with black lace, with a row of jet put between the two rows 
of lace; bonnet of white plush, trimmed with a long white 
feather and throe small birds. 

Fio. hi.— Yisrri no-Dress or Apricot-Colored Stlk. The 
skirt is elaborately trimmed with knife-plaited raffles, edged 
with Breton lace; across the front the silk is laid in upward 
fokls, and tho baek has a drapery of the silk, edged with the 
lace, and ornamented with a trimming of silk, stripod with 
dark red satin, and long l>ows and ends of red satin; the 
basquo and open neck of tho dress is trimmed in tho same 
way. The mantle is of black satin trimmed with black lace 
and ball fringe; the bonnet is of black satin and velvet com¬ 
bined, and trimmed with black and red feathers and a hunch 
of green leaves. This dress, without the mantle and hat, 
makes a beautiful evening,or dinner-dress. 

Fio. iv.—House-Dress or Black Silk. The front is 
trimmed with live deep, knife-plaited flounces, and one 
flounco to correspond passes around tho bottom of the front 
and tho train. The princess over-dress fastens with bows 
down tho front, has two long-pointed sides, which end with 
a bow, is gathered up across tho hip* at the back, where 
there is a largo bow, and tho train falls from beneath this; 
a large collar with black lace standing up in the ueck. This 
drees is very suitable for persons in light mourning. 

Fio. v.—E vening-Dress or Light Yellow Stlk. The 
front of the skirt Is gathered across. The over-dress is of 
white gauze with a yellow satin stripe, and is worn over the 
yellow silk; it is turned back from the front, showing the 
yellow silk lining, and is draped over the yellow train aft 
fthe bock. The ganse drees is open at tho neck in front over 
the yellow silk, which gives it a vest, appearance near the 
neck. The three-quarter-length sleeves are trimmed with 
silk and lace. 

Figs, vi and VII are the front and back of a Mantle that 
may be made of silk, satin, or of a fine woolen material; the 
mantlo is round at the back, and has the two long ends in 
front drawn into sharp points, and fastened with bows. 
Either lace, a feather trimming, or a pinked-ont ruche of 
the silk, makes a suitable afid beautifhl trimming. At the 
back there is a ronnd hood with a bow In the centre. 

Fio. viii.—Toque op Silver-Grat Felt, bordered with a 
band of gray plush. Tho folds are of silver-gray ottoman 
silk, fastened down with a silver buckle. Three gray 
feathers curl over tho back. 

Fio. ik—Brown Leaver Bonnet, trimmed with wide, 
brown satin ribbon, and ornamented with two gilt balls, 
which appear to fasten the bonnet on the top of the head. 

Fio. x.— Visiting or House-Dress or Black Brocaded 
Silk. The skirt has a very short train, and is edged with 
two narrow knife-plaited ruffles of black satin; above them 
there is a wide, satin, puffed trimming. The brocaded silk 
is a good deal wrinkled crassiore, and Is drawn back under 
the full paniera, which are edged with a black silk fringe; 
the shirred waist is princess shape at the back (of which tho 
paniers are a continuation), and is made full in front, and 
with a very long point. Dark red plush bonnet, with red 
and black plumes. 

Fio. xi.—House or Walking-Dress or Dark, Peacock- 
Blue Camel's Hair. THo Rrtder-skfrt and flounces at the 
bottom are of peacock-bine silk; the over-dress which opens 
over the blue silk skirl is of the camel's hair, and Is loosely 


[ draped aft the bask. The silk under-skirt and the over-dress 
' are trimmed with bands of peacock-blue silk-striped velvet. 

; The over-dress has a fringe to correspond in color. The cuat 
basque is made with few seams (a good style for slight fig- 
j ures); is slightly gathered at the bottom of the side seams, 
} and is edged with the striped silk and velvet material. A 
| colla^r to correspond. 

J Fw. xn.— Waxxibo-Drea* or Buown Cam re's Hair. The 
\ bottom is trimmed with a deep, box-plaited flounce, which 
\ falls from beneath the skirt cat in deep points trimmed with 
{ braid. The deep paletot is of brown cashmere, figured in dull 
£ but rich colors, which give it a very oriental effect. The 
\ paletot is double-breasted. Dark brown plush hat with 
l feathers of a lighter shade. 

| Fio. xiti.—Youno GtrI’s Walking-Dress op Gray Cabh- 
? mere. The deep kilt-plaited efclrt has under it a narrow 
\ knife-plaited ruffle of cashmero. The dolman cloak is of 
heavy, gray doth, and the sleeves and collar are edged with 
fringe; gray beaver bonnet trimmed with gray satiu ribbon. 

Fio. xtv.—Winter Walking Costume or Dark, Fawn- 
Colored Camel’s IIair. Tho nndcr-sklrt has two knlfo- 
plaited ruffles. The over-skirt is ornamented only with 
sovoral rows of machine stitching. Coat of heavy, dark, 
fawn-colored cloth, double-breasted. The basques are sewed 
on below tho waist, and the whole is trimmed with black 
velvet. Fawn-colored felt round hat. 

General Benares. —At this mid-winter season there is 
but little to chronicle that is new in the fashions; the Winter 
styles have only become established, and It is much too early 
for tho Spring ones. Our engraving* give all that is new. 

All Oriental-looking fabrics are much worn, but composing 
only parts of a dress. Thus we see plain silks, camel’s hairs, 
or cashmeres, trimnud with brocades, or cashmere®, or raw 
silks, with palm-leaves and other Eastern-looking materials, 
and an old, plain silk dress is often made to look like a new 
one by adding a basque or jacket of some brocade, or by re¬ 
trimming & body and skirt with It. Coat basques are very 
much worn with either now or old dresses, and they 
are most frequently made different from tho dress both in 
color and material. A very beautifhl dress, just imported 
for a young lady, has a long, plain black silk skirt, with a 
gray plaid velvet basque. Short dresses still continue in 
fhvor for street wear; rather short trains for ordinary house 
wear, and longer ones for full-dress. Nearly all gowns for 
more dressy occasions are made open or V-shapcd in front, 
with high, standing collar at the back, and with a good 
deal of soft tnBe or lace, filling In the open space in front 
Mantles and bonnets have developed no new feature* since 
the early winter, only tho shapes bare been modified to suit 
faces and figures. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. t. — Girl’s Dress op Dark Blue Velveteen. Tho 
skirt is made plain. The deep coat is cut princess shape at 
tho back, open in front over a brocaded velvet vest, and is 
| trimmed with a hand of gray chinchilla fbr. Hat of bine 
| Velveteen trimmed with cbinchilln. 

| Fias. ii and in.—-B oy’s Suit,Back and Fronx The cdor 
j is navy blue. The trowsers are short, and the jacket double 
< breasted and rather loose. This suit may either be trimmed 
j with black braid or with white worsted braid, as may be 
{ preferred. 

j Fio. iv.—G irl’s Dress op Dark Red Camel’s Hair. Tho 
; dross la princess shape to just below the waist, where it has 
| deep box-plaits to form ths skirt at the back. The coat is of 
\ the same material and color; has a long rolling collar, and 
i is confined low down is front by a belt. 
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CATARRHAL 


A beautiful work of 100 Pages, One Colored Flower 
Plate, and 500 Illustrations, with De-*riptions of the 
host flowers and Vegetables, and how to grow them. All 
for .1 Flyk Cknt Stamp. In English or German. 

VICK’S SEEDS aro tho best In tho world. Five 
Cists f >r ixwtage will buy the Floral Guide, telling how 
to get them. 

Tho Flower and Vegetable Garden, 176 Pages, Six 
Colored Plate®, and many hundred Kucruviug*. For 60 
cents in paper covers; $1.00 in elegant cloth. In Gorman 
or English. „ „ 

Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


NYei I)e Meyer’s Treatise on Catarrh explains 

the following important forts: 

1. That Catarrhal Colds become a Poisonous 
Infection, at fli>t local, nud finally Constitutional. 

2. That, being constitutional, the infection w Beyond 
tho Reach of moro Local remedies. 

3. That Impurities in the nostrils are necessarily 




Langs, thus Poisoning the Digestive and Bespiratory 
organs. 

4. That Catarrhal Virus follows the mucous mem¬ 
brane and causes Deafness, Dyspepsia, Chronic Diarrhoea, 
Bronchitis, and Consumption. 

5. That Smokes, Douches, Inhalations nnd Insoluble 
Snuffs Cannot Possibly remove infectious inflammation 
from tho organs named. 

6 . That an Antidote for Catarrh must poRseea an 
Inoculative affinity for, and the quality of being 

Absorbed by, the purulent mucus Wherever 


130 pages, beautifully illustrated. The best work on Gar¬ 
dening. It contains descriptive price lists of Vegetable and 
Flmnrr Seeds ami Choice. Plants. Co; y with large Chroma 
0 / New 'Coleus , 10 cts.: Plain C*py, 6 cts. for postage. 

HKh'RY A. JhttKKH, 

No. 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


A GREEN-HOUSE AT YOUR POOR 


W. 1>. WOODS, 487 Broadway, N. Y. t cured of Chronic 
Catarrh. 

A. B. THORN, insurance agent, 183 Montague St., 
Brooklyn : “Self and Son cured of Chronic €fcta*rft.” 

G. L. BBC SIT, 443 Bi<mdw ay, N. Y.: “Cured of 10 yearn’ 
Catarrh.” 

Mrs. J. SWARTZ, Jr .,200 Warren st., Jersey City : “ Cured 
of 18 years' Catarrh.” 

A. M< KINNEY, B. R. Pres., 33 Broad st., N. Y.: “My 
family experienced immediate relief.” 

A. P. DUMONT, «08 Broadway, N. Y., with Lesher, 
Whitman <fc Co.: “ Tip- Cnre hus done me so much good 
I want 6 packages for friends.” 

Dr. B. G. DURKIN, dentist, 3C1 Sixth av., N. Y.: "Cured 
of Catarrhal Influenza.” 

CHAS. O’NEIL, merchant, 830 Broadway, N. Y.: "Cured 
of Catarrhal Influenza.” 

J. D. MCDONALD, patterns, Tin Broadway, N. Y.: “Mom- 
her of family cured of 40 years’ Oatarrh.” 


Vm by tnruli guarantee their *ift 


8T0R&S, HARRISON A CO^Paiuesvillo^hio, 


CITBKD PROMPTLY AND 
PERMANENTLY. “ 


_ . I fend a 

bottle of my celebrated remedy, 
with a valuable trentiao on this 
disease, free to all sufferers who 
send me their P. 0. and Express 
address. Da. n. G. BOOT, 

183 Pearl Street, New York. 


A Real Cnr© for this terrible malady is the most 
important discovery for the relief of human suffering sinca 
Vaccination. W ei De Meyer’s Catarrh Cure is 
K. 1.1 by all Druggists or Delivered by D. B. Dewey St , 
Co., 46 Dcy ptrect, N. Y., at $1 60 a package. To clubs, 
six packages for $7 60. Dr. Wei Do Meyer’s Trea¬ 
tise, with full explanations and overwhelming proof, is 
Postpaid and sent Free to Anybody. 


ART EMBROIDERY. 

SOUTH KENSINGTON STITCH 

A book contain’ " * 


_itaining full instructions in the South Kensing¬ 
ton Stitch sent by mail to any address, on receipt of price 
60 cents, by S. W. TILTON A CO., Publishers, Boston. 
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I CURES TJ 
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I Laboratory, 77 W. 3d St., New York City. 


Late of Jeruef City. 
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CURES 

YSPEPSI 


S cures n 

crofula&SMnDlseaseU 


B, 


CURES I 
LIOUSN ESI 


_ It stlmulntes the Ptyn- 
lioe in the Saliva, which 
oonvcrtH the starch and 
Higur of the food iuto 
glacote. 

A deficiency in Ptyaline 
onuses \\ iud and Sour. 

Inar of the food In the 
stomach. 

If the medicine is taken 
Immediately after eat¬ 
ing the fermentation of 
food if* prevented. 

It acta upon the Liver. 

It Nourishes, Strength, 
cns and Invigorate*. 

NEVER FAILS TO CURE 



CURES n 

IIVER DISEASED 


R CURES V 

hetunatismls Drops 1 


I CURES y 

EF.V0US BEBUITl 


It acta upon the Kid¬ 
ney a. 

It regulate* the 
Bowels. 

It quieta the Nervoua 
System. 

It promotes Digestion. 

It carries ofT the Old 
Blood nml makes New, 

It opens the pores of 
the akin, nnd induces 
Healthy Perspiration. 

It purifies the Blood. 

improves the Com¬ 
plexion. 

Contains no Minerals. 

EATING. 


DYSPEPSIA, IF TAKEN INSTANTLY AFTER 
It neutralizes the hereditary taint, or poison in the blood, which generates Scrofula, Erysipelas, and all manner 
of akin diseases and internal humors. 

There are no spirits employed In Its manufacture, and It can be taken by the most delicate babe, or by the 
aged and feeble, care only being required in attention to direction$. 


The Best Remedy Known to Man! 


AOE'.ITS 
EAYS SOLD 


Above 9,000,000 Bottles since 1870. 


Price of Large Bottles, $1.00; Price of Small Bottles, 60 Cents 

Read the Voluntary Testimonials of persons who have been 
Cured by the use of the “Blood Purifier." 

Disease of the Kidneys. 

Philndeli bia, Mny 21,1879. 

Dear Sir :—Tor gears I whs afllicted with Pain in my 
Kidney* coming on at Intervals; I was prostrated ly weak¬ 
ness and poiufui Sick Headache, which rendered me unftLls 
t» attend to my daily duties. I was persuaded by a friend 
iKcuur u> ociuain. nuut ocijuuus ciac W i«u. * was to try your Indian Blood Syrup, and after a short trial 
persuaded by your Agent to try your medicine, and now I my Head ceased to ache nnd the Tain in my Kidneys began 
am a hqarty, well woman. I shall never be without it in to diminish, and now all symptoms of the disease has left n»a 
my family.' MRS. S. A. NICHOLS. No. 10 Paige Street. | and I am well and hearty. JAS. RILEY, 1526 Bartram Si 

ASK YOUR DRUGGIST TOR IT* 


Dyspepsia Cured. 

Cincinnati, ITamflton Co., 0. 

Dear Sir :— I believe that your Indian lllood Syrup 
saved my life. I was afflicted with Dyspepsia; my food lay 
heavily on my stomach. Constipation of the Rowels, germs 
of hereditary Scrofula, and also with Weakness and Diseases 
peculiar to Females. After everything else failed, I 
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THIRTY YEARS AGO THE 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES were intro¬ 
duced, being prepared bp combining in 
m c o nve nie nt form several medicine 
substances held in general esteem 
among physicians in the treatment 
of Bronchial Affections and Coughs, 
The BRONCHIAL TROCHES 6on- 
lain ingredients acting directly on the 
organs of the voice• They have an 
extraordinary effect in all disorders of 
the Throat ana Larynx, restoring 
a healthy tone when relaxed, either 
from cold or o v e r - exe r ti on of the v&ic , 
and produce a clear and distinct 
enunciation. To PUBLIC SPEAK¬ 
ERS 


1850 



1880 


A COUGH, COLE, or SORE 
THROAT requires immediate atten- 
tion. A continuance for any Ir-gtH 
of time causes irritation of the I'*ngs, 
or some chronic Throat Affection, 
Neglect oftentimes results in some 
incurable Lung disease. THE 
TROCHES are not new and untried, 
fmt, having been tested by wide and 
•constant use for nearly an entire gen- 
» ration, they have attained well-mer¬ 
ited rank among the fete staple rent¬ 
'd lee of the age, BROWN’S BRON¬ 
CHIAL TROCHES have proved their 
efficacy by a test of many years, and 
will almost invariably give immedi¬ 
ate relief. 


and SINGERS they wiU be 
found invaluable. 

Imitations are offered for sale, many ef which are 
injurious. THE GENUINE BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
ARE SOLE ONLY IN BQXESj with facsimile of the 
proprietors on the wrapper. 

BRICES, 28 CENTS, 88 CENTS, ANB $1 PER BOX . 



CASH’S 


NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT 
THE NAME AND TRADE MARK 

OF J. £ J. CASH. 


CAMBRIC 


18 THE MOST DURABLE AND 
SATISFACTORY TRIMMING 
FOR LADIES’, CHILDREN'S 
AND INFANTS’ WARDROBES, 




IOSEPH ri llott's 
a STEEL'* PENS. 

Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332,351, 170, and his other styles. 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
the WORLD. 


Gold.Crystal, Lace. Perfnme*! and ChromoCards, name 
O 4 in Gold and Jet Hfc. Clinton Bros., ('lintonvllle, Ct. 

PROA* REATTY ^PIAKO 

N kw oh . a- • 5t-.|K, 21 set Golden Toiiruo Re*« *, SJ »•«*! *. 9 

Kne* Swell., Walnut Case, wart)I'd O yeme. Stool k Book 8I*H. 
New Planus. 81-13 to %r Newrpsperecot f run. 

Address Daniel F. Beattv. Washintrton. New Jersey. 

AGE NTS? READ THIS! 

H We will pay Agents a Salary al'MOu jT»t 
monfli and rtpenm**, or allow a large 
eommlwion, to sell our new and wonderful In¬ 
vent I o:»S. 11V? iree.n xchat me say. Sample Free. 

Address S1IER.1I.V5 A CO., marshall, .lllcti. 


tfryryry A YF.\B and expenses to aeonta. Outfit Free. 
O II I Address P. 0. VICKEBY, Augusta, Maine. 


CC Agent* Droflt per 

ijJjJj^QQ prove it or forfeit fA'-n. 


TVnrk. Will 

prove It or forfeit fcV'G. mi Outfit free. 
E. 0. BIPKOI T A CO . 2H Fulton St, N Y. 



Kf PLC*B Man, Ivng in Mr. OM Hath. icrif.Ki * - 

Send/or Orrs/ar.. £j. KN0WLT0N, Ann Arbor, Mich.?. 



Medicine not a drink,) 

hops, b*jcihj, 

kJt, 1»A\DE- 
»d the Pnmrt 

Hedies! Qnall- 

other Bitters. 




li sprrrentstlT. end core for Weakness* 

■ad General Debility, foe Freer sad Ague. 

« % jawa ss.shmib. M A little Hip Bitten *»rea big doctors 

V\ VlVT \ V O Mils sod “ 8500 will be psld for s c 

V\N# \ V# V \ \ ^VV^dul.'Inp Bitten will Dot care or helpt” 
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.ADVERTISEMENTS 


Premium Engravings. 


(27 Inches by 20) 


“PKTXlkSSH’S” aitKAT OPFKR. 

4 It It the custom of “Pbtemos's Magasix!,” as all its old subscribers know, to engrave, every year, A premiv* 
plate, in order to reward persons getting up clubs. These plates are executed iu the highest style of ait, at aa original 
cost of from 

ONE THOUSAND TO TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS- 

“Peterson” having kept up this pmctice for many years hat now ?n unrivalled selection of such engravings. 

For 1880, two entirely new on*t, “Washington at Valley Forge,” 24 jc 20, and “The Parable of the Lily,” 20 x Id, 
hate been engraved, either of which will be sent to subscribers f<>r fifty cents. But as some may prefer one of tiiose of 
former years, we offer, when desired, either of the following, via.: 

The Surrender of Cornwallis, . . ... . . (27 Inches by 20) 

Washington’? Adieu to Hia Generals, . P • • (27 “ 44 20) 

Banyan on Trial, ........ (27 “ “ 20) 

Banyan in Jail, . . . • • ‘ • • • (27 “ “ 20) 

Washington's First Interview with His Wife, • • • • (24 “ 44 20) 

The Star of Bethlehem, . (24 44 44 16) 

44 Our Father Who Art In Heaven,” ..... (24 44 44 16) 

Washington at Trenton, . • . • . . . . (24 4 ‘ 44 16) 

Bessie’s Birth-Bay, . . . . N ; r . ■ . f. * * t > (24 x 44 -- 44 • 14)- 

Christ Weeping over Jerusalem, _ ; • • ' . *’ • (24 44 44 *16)’ 

Angels of Christmas, . ... *«\ . • . . (24 44 44 16) 

Not Lost but Gone Before, • • • • . (24 <r tr 16) 

Christmas Morning, ..•••••• (24 44 44 20) 

N. B. —Any subscriber to “ Peterson ," but no one. else, can hart either of these engravings by remitting fifty cents, which 
is Vie mere cost of printing and paper. Or fire vriU be sent for two dollars. 

AlwayBBay, when remitting, Which plats you wish. 

sm «. CHARLES J. PETERSON, 

No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. SOUTHWBRTH’S COMPLETE WORKS 

EACH JB IN ONE LABGE DUODECIMO VOLUME, MOROCCO CLOTH, GlLT BACK, FKICE $T.75 EACH, 
And will be sent free of postage, everywhere, to all, on receipt of remittances. 

The following are the names of Mrs. South worth’s works, and they are sold siugiy, or in sets. 


Self-Made ; or. Out of the Depths. Complete in two 
Ishmaei; or, In the Depths, (“Self-Made.”) 
Self-Raised ; or, From the Depths. 

The Missing Bride; or, Miriam, The Avenger. 

Fair Play ; or, Britomarte, The Man-Hater. 

How He Won Her. A Sequel tp “^air Play.” 

The Discarded Daughter; or. Children of the Islo. 

A Beautiful Fiend; or, Through the Fire. 

Victor's Triumph. Sequel to 44 A fecautiful Fiend.** 
The Family Doom ; or, The SiA at a Countess. 

The Maiden Widow. Sequel to 44 Family Doom.” 
The Changed Brides ; or. Winning Her Way. 

The Bride's Fete. Sequel to ‘‘Changed Brides..” 
The Lost H»ns. 

The Gipsy’s Prophecy,; or. Bride of aq Bvening. 

The Fatal Secret. 

Cruel as the Grave; or, Hallow Eve Mystery. 

Tried For Her Life. Sequel 44 Cruel as the Grave.” 
The Haunted Homestead. * 

The Lost Heir of Linlithgow ; or, TTie Brothers. 

A Noble Lord. Sequel " Lost Heir of Linlithgow.” 
The Curse of Clifton. The Spectre Lovter. 


volumes, being '* Ishmaei,” and 44 Self-Raised.” 
Lady of the Isle; or, The Island Princess. 

The Bridal Eve; or. Rose Elmer. 

The Faftal IWarria'gc; or, OfvETe DevJIle. 

VIvia * of t Tfce Secret of Fewer. 

The Phaatesa Weddings er, PAttafeHoaae of Flint. 
The Mother-in-Law; ox. Married in Haste. 
Allworth Abbey ; or, Eudora. 

The Three Be&bties; br, Shannondale. 

MidMf or, TtoFfeafl of Reaift River. 

The' Fortune-Seeker; or, Astrea, The Bridal Day. 
The Wife's Victory. 

The Widow's Son; or, Left Alone. 

Bride of LieweUy^ #sqnel to “AVMafw's Son.” 
Love's Labor Won, 

The Two Sisters; or, Virginia and Magdalene. 
The Christmas Guest; or,T)ie Crime an d the Curse. 
Fallen Pride ; or. The Mountain Girl’s Love. 

The Prifittf of D*Tkfle$*; dr, Hickory Hall. 

The Artist's Love. 

Thp Mystery of Dark Hollow. 

The Dfcserted Wife. Retribution. 


ABOVE BOOKS ABE FOB SALE BY AT.L BOOKESLLEHS, or copies of any ono, or all of til?' aoovo books, vifl 
be sent to any one, to any pUoe, poOUpnld, on remitting $E75 for each ono wanted, in a letter, to the publishers, 

T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS* $06 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WHY SUFFER 

from Pneumonia of Rheumatism when 
l»y wearing Smith’s Patent Perforated 
Bnck*kiu Ihrdergftrments you can pre¬ 
vent it? They allord to persons au*- 
ccptible to c. Id the bent protection yet 
presented, and are highly recommen¬ 
ded by all physicians. Awarded the 
l)lghc»t premium «t American Insti¬ 
tute Fair for nine consecutive years. 
Warranted to give entire satisfaction 
or money refunded, fck-nd for circular. 

D. C. HALL & CO., • 

86 LEONARD ST., N. V. 

Manufacturers also under the Audrus Talents. 



t tREE t FREE ! FREE !—An immense Descrip¬ 
tive Catalogue of Novels, Romances, Plays, amt Farces. 
Books on Magic, Fortune Telling, Boxing, Swimming, and 
Cooking. Also, Wigs, Moustaches,and Faro Preparations. 
Mailed free by C. T. DE WITT, Publisher, 33 Rose »l N. Y. 


20 


BEST Cl I ROMO Cards, nil n-w styles, wlih Name, 
luc., postpaid. J. B. 11 CSX ED, Nassau, N. Y. 



IDR |3 Printing Press 

I^rlnU mrtls l«bcl* Ac. (Self-InLcr 18 lwr«T «'*«• 

For buAilcn or pleasure, young or old. Do your own ad- 
roTtl.dnjr and nrintine. Cataloruo of i is- type, candi, 
' - * ‘ Meriden, Conn 


,fcr 2 »Mujpa. Kelsey A Co. : 



A REVOLVER GIVEN AWAY. 

Tho largest and costlier » utaloguc of Revolvers, 

Sir., in ihc world, cot>taim>M£ exact picture* oil 
nearly e»cry Riwhu-r in existence; a valuable book 
0 t reference In itself. Sunt Free to ai.y address.! 
oyffi .02 calibre Revolver* reduced to 82.7A. Colt 
Revolver*. $‘A/jO. HlfJOEsT f ia KUA'Ml FVF.R Kitow.f. *1 
cilANf.lt FOR ORE IIAN IX gVHfY TOWMN THK I’NITn 
*TMKS TO okt a UttVOLVKa FKEB. AddreaS tie [ 
E»«ox Repeating Arms Company. f»7 
tVashlngtoji S*t.. Boston, Mas*., U< S. A- 



SEEDS 

Western Seorl* beat* tho world. 

Mine takes tlio loud. Frosn, pure 
Cheap and warranted Prices be¬ 
low every fi mi. 1 give more exna 
ns presents than till Arms. I hnvo 
Issued ‘40 0U0 prettiest books on gardening 
evorprintiwl. Every vegetable and ti i • er 
pictured and described. Wurth inanvd >lla.. 
to any one. Send for free Garrlon-Guldeand 
Seed Catalogue and -ee that I beat them all. 

R. ILSULWIW.VY, H'KJliKOBD. I1L 



3 


PIECES OF 35 
“One Sweet 
“A Scentless 
“The Pearly 
S. Dirbeck. All 
righted music, 
price, postpaid. 
Address C. V. P 


BEST 

/seeds 

EVER 

grow u 

Jtl 


CENT MUSIC FOR 19 CENTS. 
Kiss.’* Bong. By S. Turney. 
Roue.’* Song. By F. Conway. 
Dewdrnp Mazurka.** By 
largo sheet, now, choice. copy* 
l’ubllsliers price, 81.10; my 
Idcenta Stamps taken. 
liENTICE, 73 Beeknum St., N.M 


S' 


CROLL SAWS. All kinds at manufacturers* price*. 
Wood, designs and matei .tl. gend for hu ge illustrated 
Catalogue. O. AVRHSTKU PECK, 

Manufacturers' A<;nd. 

110 Chambers St., N. Y. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER AND COPYIST. 
The Copygram produces over 10 * ( ‘ pies of any writing or 
drawing from each original. POSTAL, NOTE, LETTER, 
AND LEGAL SIZES. Send Lr prices, specimens ami 
t-stimon uls. Agents wonted. THE COPYGRAM CO., 
104 Duuno Street, New York. 


1 i 


Oratory I Pathos 1 Humor 1 Funt 



1 *7 NOW READY.O 

I P.GiffiEETT^CO. 

703 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, 

This number ia uniform with the Series, and contains tra¬ 
ct Vr IlUwrnF.D pplemliu Di'claaittUon* and Rending*. 

; SO pn. Price, 30 cts., mailed free. Bold by Booksellers. 

’.very boy who apeafcs pieces, every member of a Lyceum 
Who wants bometliing New to recite, should Let the 
\Yholu feet. Club rtUcs. and Full Uator Aiouieiin* Fr^ts 


WE SEND FREE 

logues, Homo Amusement.*, How to Wrilo Compositions, 
lt* ady Reckoners, Ret ipo and Ci*>k Books \rt of Amu¬ 
sing, Album Vers s, How t • Make Money, Letter Writers, 
R.ddles and Puzzles, Eiiqnytte, Checkers and Cli-ss. 
Gardening, Ready-made Sp'tolu;*, Deb ring, Masonic Bin Its, 
Ac., mailed free. Send addn ss to DICK A 1 IT 7: 1ERALD, 
PuL-li.-luirs, P. 0. Box 2975,13 Ann Stm t., New ik. 

OCR NEW BOX FOR 1 880 

c<ntnins Variegated Lima Bean, 
Mammoth Trtcrs Pumpkin, AVw 
| Kfcetnor Watermelon, JYixe Para- 
_ gon Tomato, Green Prolific Cucum- 
ai ler, Button's Student Parsnip, Yd- 

mSV low Ovoid Mangel. Sn!4« Six Weeks’ Ti<*~n;v, large Viret- 
flay Spinach uru an improved Bew Bud<*A. The whole 10 
pk<3.,at retail, are worth *1.<>0, but will be *eut, posfpftid, in a 
box, for only 2.» et». Burpcc'a B«‘cds nre popular 
wherever grown, and iL.i=* greu special offer ia m*dc to intro¬ 
duce them to tbouaaiidM of n» w eustomeni. Ilurpecbi Flower 
Feed* are finest in qualitv and loweet in price. }’ ur choice of all 
varieties at 5 CTS. PKR f*KT ; PKTS. FOR (1.00. Our popular 
..collections of 1 O for 25 etso; 20 Van. rior for 50 cts. 

l,OR ONE HOLLAJt ^i.i >et>d. p«Mt-pai't. 40 1'ktH. of 
(.arden, Field and Flower aoede. Full alrrcimtu f..rcttlturc printel 
on cttch packet of the above. Pofta^ S tof* tok n Order n*»w. 
lhirjicc’* Kurin Annual fo* l^b<l, enltrrcd and fullv illca. 
traced, ollmy all about Seeds. Plaffta, Firall 1 rwus- Hlceded Lit®- 
fct .’A, Fancy Poultry. Dogs, Sic., sent free lo any addreafe. 

\Y. Atlee Burpee Je 221 Church r-L, PhlludiU, Ptt. 


CEEDS 


T. B PETEBS011 i BROTHEES' NEW BOOKS I 


N\NA. Peqnd to“I/A3*)|nH(olr.” YA7JA f Emile 
Z da, paner cover, price 60 ceuft. v ’•»- - > 

L’ASSOMMOTR. By Emile Zola. The book of the 
Century. P ire 75 cents in paper, or $1.< 0 iu cloth. 

A HEART TWICE AVON ; o/SBCOND LOVE. By Fli/a- 
b«’»h Van Loon. One lanrer duodecimo volume, morocco 
cloth, black aud gold. Price $1.50. -7 

UNDER THE WILLOWS^ or, THE ffe$EK COUN¬ 
TESSES. By Elizabeth Vim Loho, auHior.of “ A Heart 
Twice Won.” Morocco cloth.black and gold. Price?1.5<>. 
TH E SHADOW OF HAMPTON MEAD. By Mrs. Elizabeth 
A’an Loon, author of‘‘A Heart Twice Won.” Morocco 
cloth, black and goW. PrieeSU6»*. 

ANOELE ’8 FORTUNE. A story of Real Life. By Andro 4 
Th?uriet. Tniit«l h u-d find adADted n m the French bv 


1 QOA FRANCATrT.LT -8 COOK B0°K 

lOOU BEST C09K BOOK. IN TnE WORLD. 

FRANCATELLI’S Ti^DERN COOK BOOK, of French, En¬ 
glish, German oiuVlhilian Cmlerry, is a Practical Guido to 
the Culinary Axt in All it* branches, and It is the best and 
hu).*t complete U<*«>k Book In the world. A new and 
enlarged, ed tion of.jt for 1880 is just ready. (Nmpleteln 
C'l livjge octavo |>»g, \ with 62 illiwlration*. 15 fireceipts, 
bills of fare, clc^btroRgl^r bound, price Five Dvdlura ac< py. 

MA.TOR JONES’S COURTSlirp. Author’s New, Re¬ 
written and Enlargeds.JEditH.n. With 21 full page illus¬ 
trations by Dailey end’Cnry. Price 75 cents. 

RANCY COTTON'S COURTSHIP. With eight full rnfw 
ITTn-tratio's. Bvaefh. r of ‘‘Maior JotvkG Courisli p.” 

One lodge voIwms,?)*inpr carer, ><rice 6t| crirta. 


Mary Neal Bhensuod. Pnce IS ctjnti in pupet cover, or One large 

«!.r> In cloth. J r . * I m"RTtt LAWN. A NW American Novel. J5rRdhVf V 

IRT. MAUR: AN EARL’S W00TNG. A New Society , p. Bailard, of North t^Vrotina. One lnrpe duodecimo 
Navel. Price 75 cents Iu paper, or $1.26 Iu cbdh. | toTuhu*, in morocco cloth, black end gold, prim fl r.**. 

A ROVE BOOKS* ARE FOR $AI^ BY ALL BOOKSELLERS- Copies of any on^ or all of ^l»q above books, will 
be *ent to any one, ft any ptace,.frPet>f postage, on remitting the priee of the one# Aulitdd, to the pabliahera, 

T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 306 Chestnut St. f Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lady Canvassers are wanted by ns everywhere. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and Instructions for Oanvi 
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A 1> VEItTI S E M C If YG. 


M The wonderful advance made by pewons u*ing Gaskeirk Oompcndinra is a good evidence ef the mine 
of that system. — Illustrated Christian Wtikly , New York City. 


A FEW OF THE BEST AUTOGRAPHS, SHOVING IMPROVEMENT PROM USING 

GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 


{Self-Teaching Penmanship), received Recently. 



(14 y««r» 0 W 4 Post-office address: 23G Rodflcy St, Brooklyn, E. D., N. Y. 


The best improvement tills month comes from Mr. J. A. Payttr, now bookkeeper for Lewis St Gerhart, wholesale grocers. 
Knoxville, Tcnn., Ids superior handwriting securing him the position. Hti portrait and autographs (both ola 
and new) are given below; 


[ From M mtrcal Witneui] 
‘*A Legibt.k and Rapid 
Writer In these days, when 
seconds are of the gre&lcht 
value, has already a fair start 
to busitie.-M success, for not 
only lids hfs hand b*n»n trulncd 
to make decided and graceful 
letters, but he has also received 
lessons in order, exactness and 
beauty. By much study aud 
skill a system of writing 1 ms 
been perfected which combines 
elegance and rapidity in their 
highest conditions, and so 
Bator-> I is it to adopt this sys¬ 
tem that, tinder proper in¬ 
struction, it is more difficult 
to become a laid writer than a 
passably good one. The com¬ 
mercial colleges havo turned 
out many mid a fair projxtr- 
tlon of good writers, hut 
another means of instruction 
is needed to reach the com¬ 
munity an a whole. There are 
those at home who desire in¬ 
struction whereby they may 
improve themselves lu tho art 
of cnligraphy, and to them the 
system taught in Gaskkll’s 
Compendium will prove of 
much benefit. The examples 



of improvement gireu are very 
remarkable, and by such 
direct evidences the advan¬ 
tages of any system are best 
proven.” 

[From Arthur's Home Muffa- 
sins, Phila.] 

11 For the past six months 
Prof. Gaskell has taken, in 
each issue of the Home Map*- 
gine, an entire page, showing, 
from month to month, the im¬ 
provement in penmanship of 
thoee using his Compendium. 
The beautiful )>:ige in this 
number surpaeeeb, it seems u> 
us, anything lie has before 
given. We do not believe the 
improvement there exhibits 
ha* ever been equalled. The 
autographs, Prof. Gaskell in¬ 
forms us, were engraved by 
Riiftwll A Rhhardson, ol Bos¬ 
ton, who, iu order to secure 
exact copi es, photographed 
them to the block. Of course no 
wood engraver am reproduce 
the fine masterly strokes of the 
originals, but the engraver* of 
these autographs have come aa 
near to it, probably, as can be 
done by any engraver on 
wood.” 



G ASK ELL’S COHPENBIVH oonsists of a full series of COPT.gUPS.BOOK OF INSTRFO 
TIOBS. ORNAMENTAL FLOURISHING, LETTERING, PEN-BRA WING. LADIES 9 
PENMANSHIP, Ac., Ae. By means of this self-teaching system any one can acquire a npid and be&utiftA 
handwriting at odd hours without a teacher. It is the finest Penmanship ever published, and put np in durable ana 
elegant form. PRICE ONE DOLLAR, for which it will be mailed, prepaid, anywhere. Address 

Prof. 6. A. GASKELL, Principal Bryant A Stratton College, Manchester, N. H. 

AfipTht /human’* GaxetU, handsomely illustrated, giving fall partlcuteat and new sp imira sos of improvement, JVvs 
f» all who write fbr it. Alt letters are promptly answered. 


f 
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HEARTS AND HOMES. 


Ai published by 8EP. WINNER k SON, 1007 Spring Barden St., Philada. 


Moderate. 


J. BLOCKLEY 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 

Voi. LXXVII. PHILADELPHIA, MARCH, 1880. No. 8. 


BY lUiNBT 

F late years there 
have been no 
subjects, that 
have received 
so much atten¬ 
tion, as house¬ 
hold furniture 
and household 
decoration. Our 
homes were for¬ 
merly treated, 
as if whatever 
was useful must 
therefore be un¬ 
sightly. Now, 
though utility is 
regarded as quite the first consideration, it is 
not claimed to be incompatible with beauty. Nor 
is it found, as a general rule, that a carpet, or 
chair, is necessarily the dearer for being in good 
taste. 

There have been great changes in the fashions 
of furniture within two hundred years, and the 
chauges have often been for the worse. To go 
back no further than the reign of Queen Anne, 
however, we find, in her time, inlaid furniture 
more or less the rage. Then came Chippendale, 
who worked in solid wood, and whose claw-foot 
chairs may still be found in many old country- 
houses. The classic shapes followed, appearing 
towards the close of the li\stcentury, and remain¬ 
ing till the end of the first quarter of this. Sub¬ 
sequently, there came into fashion, the ugliest 
furniture, perhaps, that ever was made. It may 
be called, for want of a better term, the George 
r lie Fourth style. Like that padded and pomp¬ 
ous voluptuary, it was false to the core, and 
hideously ugly. It rioted in veneering. The 
first blow given to it was by Eastlake, who re¬ 
vived the axiom that furniture should be without 
sham, and insisted on the great truth that con¬ 
struction should be shown, not hidden. A chair, 


j. VBRMON. 

for example, should be strong, and it should also 
look strong. Eastlake followed Gothic forms 
principally; but his theory did not necessarily 
involve this. His successors have been more 
eclectic; they have appropriated whatever was 
good from all styles; and the consequence is 
that there is more honest, yet beautiful furniture 
made, to-day, than ever before, perhaps. 

The interior decorations and furniture of the 
Pavilion, prepared for the Prince of Wales, at 
the Paris Exposition, two years ago, afforded a 
notable illustration of this. On the next page, 
we give an engraving of one of the principal 
rooms in that Pavilion. We would first call at¬ 
tention to the walls. These, it will be seen, have 
small panels up to the height of about four feet. 
This is called the dado. Above that is one large 
panel. This is called the vynll space. Above this, 
though not seen in the illustration, is a border, 
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just under the cornice. This is called the frieze, j 
All the best houses ai^ now decorated in this 
manner. In very expensive ones, such as 
millionaires build at Newport, New York, Phila¬ 
delphia, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, etc., the dado is in real woods, 
occasionally even in marble, and the wall space 
above, up to the frieze, is covered with oriental 
silk fabrics, or satin, or Spanish leather. But 
not one house in ten thousand is thus finished. 
The fortunes of ordinary people do not permit it. 
Sometimes the walls are painted, but generally 
paper-hangings are used for dado, wall space, and 
frieze alike; and in this way, the most beautiful 
effects are produced, at comparatively little cost. 

The fashion is an old one revived. In the palace j 
of the Caesars, recently excavated in the Pala¬ 
tine at Rome, are rooms painted in this manner; 
the dado in dark colors, the wall space lighter, 
the frieze dark like the dado. The style is really 
derived from Roman architecture, the dado repre¬ 
senting the plinth, the wall space the column, the 
frieze the entablature. It is sometimes objected, 
that, in papering a room in this way, the paper 
cuts to waste; but the remedy is to use a slightly 
cheaper paper, so as to bring the expense within 
reasonable limits; and in point of fact, some of 
the lower-priced papers, now manufactured, are 


[ really in better taste than the higher-priced ones. 
Paper, however, that imitates wood, or marble, 
should never be employed, as that is a sham, and 
sham is always to be avoided. An infinity of 
beautiful papers, in all colors and patterns, and 
at all prices, are now to be found at paper- 
hangers, so that no one, any longer, has an ex¬ 
cuse for not decorating a room properly. If you 
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are doubtful of jour own taste, the paper-hanger 
can generallj be trusted. 

The chairs, sofa, tables, and cabinets, in this 
apartment, are imitated, more or less, after good 
models of the last century. They are, it will be 
observed, graceful and light in shape, and yet 
strongly constructed. There is but little mere 
ornamental carving, and even this might be 
omitted ; the carving is in the construction lines. 

Or a chair, like that used for our initial letter, 
in which the back is padded like the seat, and \ cised pattern, is suitable for a corner. We give 

the lines are all nearly straight, *od follow the J an engraving of one on another page. Or the 

grain of the wood, and therefore show oonstruc- \ corner cupboards, which our grandmothers dc- 
tive strength, might be substituted, with economy, flighted in, and in which they set forth their 
and yet be also in good taste. | rarest china, could be revived. In many old 

A very noticeable feature of this apartment is houses, these cupboards may be found, with shell- 
the fire-place, which, it will be seen, is in the ; like tops, built into the wall. In other old 

corner. The corners of a room are always the \ houses, there remain moveable ones, made of 

parts most difficult to manage. An ttagere in ; mahogany or walnut, with drawers below, and 
black wood, either plain, or with a pretty, in- i glass doors above, the drawers ornamented with 

brass handles. Small, 
hanging cupboards, 
such as can be bought 
of almost any first- 
class furniture dealer, 
are much affected, by 
many ladies; and are 
certainly very pretty. 
But the coziest ar¬ 
rangement for a cor¬ 
ner, where the apart¬ 
ment is not too large, 
is a fire-place. We 
recall such a one, in 
an ancient country- 
house, where we spent 
some of the happiest 
days of childhood, and 
before which we used 
to kneel, on chill au¬ 
tumn evenings, to 
hear fairy stories told 
to us. Open fire-places 
are much more in 
vogue now than they 
were a generation ago. 
There is no doubt that 
they ventilate a room 
better than any means 
yet discovered. Wea I- 
thy families in our 
great cities, wiili 
whom expense is it 
secondary consider; - 
Uon, now use hot-air 
fiirnaces only to heal 
the halls, and to take 
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the chill off the tiring-rooms; the parlor, library, 
etc., are warmed by open fires; and so, fre¬ 
quently, are the chambers. Nor is it certain that 
this method, all things considered, is as costly as 
it seems at first thought. Probably more is saved 
in doctors' bills than is wasted on 
the open fire. Certainly, there is 
no more fertile source of sickness, 
in winter, in the houses of the rich, 
or even those of ordinary means, 
than the over-heated rooms, with the 
close, foul air, that we owe to the 
furnace, or even stove. 

The mantel-piece and fire-place, 
in the Prince’s Pavilion, was, it will 
be observed, quite elaborate. But 
this need not be so, for a simple 
wooden mantel, in hard wood, with 
tiles at the sides, is more suitable in 
ninety-nine houses out of a hundred. 

We give, on the preceding page, an 
engraving of one in wood, with tiles, 
taken from another apartment of the 
same Pavilion. Above this mantel¬ 
piece, and resting against the mirror, 
will be noticed a series of mantel¬ 
shelves, used for the display of 
china, etc., etc. A finish of this 
kind is now quite popular, and de¬ 
servedly so, for it is in the very best 
taste. We also give a bit from the 


same room, showing a 
light, graceful little 
side-board, quite capa¬ 
cious enough for any 
ordinary purpose, and 
altogether more beau¬ 
tiful than the heavy, 
cumbrous affairs which 
were in fashion in the 
days of George the 
Fourth. The chair, 
too, is of a different 
pattern from any we 
have given, yet is 
equally artistic. So 
is the sofa, in the cut 
that precedes it. 

Many persons, even 
of comparatively slen¬ 
der means, have a tiny 
room that they call a 
library. For such an apartment, be it large, or 
small, the low-down bookcase, such as is repre¬ 
sented in our next engraving, is the correct thing. 
The old-fashioned bookcases, that required a chair 
to reach their upper shelves, have quite gone out 
of fashion. As we began with saying, utility is the 
first point in furniture; and in nothing is utility 
more to be demanded than in a library. But 
these low-down bookcases are not only the most 
convenient, they are really the most elegant, 
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especially when the top has the proper display 
ef old china, statuettes and bric-a-brac, which, 
somehow, accumulate in every family of taste. 
8uoh a bookcase may be made id walnut, maple, 
or even deal, but always in hard wood. Any 
veneering would be out of place here. 

The cornices that used to be employed, when 
a window, or door was to be draped, have now 
given place, almost entirely, to the pole, os seen 
in an earlier illustration. The pole is much 
more constructively honest than the cornice, for 
it shows, at once, what it is intended for, while the 
cornice is used to hide the rod and rings to which 
the curtain is hung. A pole, like this, is also 
more elegant than the cornice : it is not so stiff; 
and the large rings have quite an artistio effect. 
Curtains for door-ways, called portieres , are com¬ 
ing more and more into use. In rooms which 
are heated, partly or wholly, by fires, and where 
the doors into the hall, or other apartments, are 
left open for ventilation, the portiere protects from 
draughts when dropped, and is, when looped bock, 
a picturesque feature. In this engraving, a view 
is shown into a chamber behind, where there is 
a chair, in a still different pattern from any we 
have yet given, one that was much used in the 
time of Charles the First, and very beautiful in 
shape, especially for a library or dining-room. 

Whether a side-board is desired for the dining¬ 


room, or not—and it should not be if the apart¬ 
ment is small—a handsome dresser is always in 
place; for it takes up very little space. We give 
an engraving of one, on an. earlier page, to be 
made of any wood that may match the furniture of 
the room. The top of such a dresser should be 
ornamented with a white cloth, embroidered in 
colors. Either cross-stitch, or Holbein work may 
be used; the embroidery to be executed in red, 
blue, and yellow ingrain cotton. Numerous pat- 
terns for this kind of work have appeared in 
these pages. For this dresser see page 190. 

A convenient.and charming finish, over a door¬ 
way, or even against a long stretch of wall, is a 
rack, something like that shown on an earlier page, 
(191) where plates of porcelain, or metal, may 
be displayed. Pretty brackets, fastened about a 
room, are also an evidence of culture. But they 
should never be much carved, or otherwise orna¬ 
mented ; a little carving, to mark out the con¬ 
structive lines, is in better taste. On the wall 
space, above the dado, should be hung engravings, 
water-colors, or pictures, according to the means 
of the owner; and the fhet that it is to be used 
for this purpose should determine the paper to be 
chosen. If the wall is to be almost entirely cov¬ 
ered, as in many houses, a plain paper is the best. 
Sage-green is a good color. In no case should 
large, flaring figures be allowed on the paper. 


BIS BN CHANTED. 


BY OABBI1 

Basma the sea, the chill, gray sea, 

At last wo meet, once more, Estelle; 

This is the spot, where long ago. 

So long ago, we said farewell. 

In mem’ry still I see that night; 

The wind was blowing wild and bleak; 

It tossed your curls about your oyee, 

And brought the crimson to your cheek. 

O’er yonder purple crag a star 

Hung out its golden spark; and, high, 

The solemn hills behind us rose. 

Their dusky shoulders ’gainst the sky; 

In all the future years one hope 
Shone for us then; ’twas this, Estelle, 

This meeting, that is sadder, far, 

Than Love's most hopeless, sad ffcrewelL 

How oft, in lustrous tropic nights. 

That fell In languid, silver calms, 

I've, waking, watched, on moonlit turf, 

The graceful shadows of the pofths; 

And wandMng on where blcesomed trees, 

Like (bunts of flowers, rained spice and bloom, 

I’ve heard the sweet-voiced night-birds call, 
From rich-leaved thickets balmy gloom, 

Vol. LXXVII.—12. 


And longed those soft airs to exchange 
For northern gales that, free and strong, 
Rush over roaring pines that shout 
In stormy burets of weird, wild song. 

By rocky roasts, where surges boom. 

In thunder on tho shaking shore, 

And sea-gulls, drifting with (ho gale, 

With white wings, dip and skim and soar. 

But now we meet. Tis all in vain, 

We gaze into each other's eyes. 

And bid the old, bewild'ring spells, 

With all their soft enchantment risa 
No more we feel the rapturous thrills 
Of Love’s romance; the warmth and glow 
Of boundless faith; they faded out 
With youth and hope, long years ago. 

The long, slow years of waiting hang. 
Between our youth and this sad day, 

Like cold, dark mists, that shut the light 
And beauty of the morn away. 

Let those who doomed us to the pain 
Of all these weary, waiting years. 

Go reap the bitter harvest now; 

Tis watered well with hopeless team. 
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BT ROSALIE GRAY. 

Laedon Hollow was a hamlet, composed of, j “Yea,” was the reply. “Will you have & 
perhaps, a dc*en picturesque-looking white ( seat, Mrs. Cleveland ?” 

cottages, each with its garden of brightly bloom- f “ Well, I don’t care df I do. I’ve come to 
ing flowers, its fruit trees and its trailing vines, talk a little business matter with you, Dorothy. 
It was frowned upon by tall mountains in the ‘ You remember my cousin Araminty—she that 
distance; while nearer, a narrow river wound j married a lawyer in York? Well, I had a letter 
merrily in and out among the fields and meadows, j from her last evenin’, and she sez she has a 
dancing and rippling in the sunshine. You would j friend, that wants to git board fur herself and 
have said it was a peaceful little spot, where the < family fur the summer. She's a widder, and 
cares and struggles of life could scarcely enter, j would like a quiet place with views; so Ara- 
But Dorothy Landon thought it rather too f minty told her she thought this heraepot, with all 
peaceful, as she sat, on her twenty-fifth birth- J these mountings, would jest about suit her; and 
day, musing at the window. 1 5 she got Araminty to write to me, to see ef I 

“Yes, I am almost an old maid,” she said. ; could find accommodations fur her; and me an’ 
“ More than that, I have no one to care whether j the old man couldn’t think of no one ’less it was 
I live or die. I am tired of this monotony. I J you, that could take the hull on ’em. You've 
wish something would happen—that is, I mean, [ got a plenty of room, in this old house, and no 
something pleasant.” And Dorothy glanced at | family; so we thought you was jest the one.” 
the mountains, and the river, and the meadows, “I—I hardly know what to say,” answered 
which had met her gaze from infancy. “But j Dorothy. “I’m afraid I should not be able to 
nothing ever does happen here,” 8he added, with \ meet the expectations of city people.” 
a sigh. “La! yes, you can,” was the rejoinder. 

Dorothy was the only living representative of < “ You know you are called the best bread-maker 
an old family, which had once been wealthy, j in the village, and anybody that aint suited with 
owning the entire hamlet which bore its name ; j your cake and pies don’t deserve to have none.” 
but the wealth had gradually disappeared, as “How many of them are there?” asked 
had those who owned it; and nothing was now < Dorothy, banning to gain courage, and feeling 
left to Dorothy but the old, rambling mansion \ a little pleasurable excitement, 
which her grandfather had built, and a small j “ Well, there’s Mis’ Montgomery—and Ara- 

araount of money, which, being prudently in- minty sez she aint a bit stuck up—and four 

vested, yielded the slender income which was j little children, her own, and a younger brother 
her only support. | of Mis’ Montgomery’s; but he won’t be'any 

The face that was turned so wistftilly to the < trouble to you; boys are never in the house 
window was comely, and, despite the twenty-five j ’cept to eat and sleep; he’ll probably be climbin' 
years, looked scarcely more than twenty. A ■ trees, and huntin’ squirrels and chipmunks 

complexion, originally soft and delicate, but j a’most of the time.” 

hardened and roughened by exposure; a wealth j After some further talk, Mrs. Cleveland re- 
of golden hair; soft brown eyes; cherry lips; marked, “Well, I must go, ftir 1 left the dishes 
hands well-shaped and rather small, but rough j standin’, and it’s time the dinner was put over the 
and red, for housework is not always a good j fire. But I won’t take ‘no’ for an answer. I’ll 
cosmetic; figure still slight and girlish, but j write to Araminty, that you’ll take’em. Good 
deformed by illy-fitting dresses; that was i momin’,” and Dorothy found herself alone again. 
Dorothy London* The face, we should add, | “Well,” she thought, “something seems about 
expressed intelligence and refinement, and a \ to happen now; but I am afraid it won’t be so 
good deal of resolution. j very pleasant after all. Four children—five, in- 

Her reverie was interrupted, by the entrance j eluding the boy; I shall not object to that; I like 
of one of the neighbors* who exclaimed, in a children, and it will bring a new element into the 
oheery tone : house. But then, Mrs. Montgomery. I wonder 

“ Good momin', Dorothy, this is a very hand- j if she will feel shocked at everything she sees, 
■ome day.” [ and call us all countrified.” 

(194) 
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There was juBt one week in which to prepare. ^ 
Duriug that time, Dorothy succeeded in finding a j 
young person, who consented, for a consideration, \ 
to leave the paternal farm, and officiate 4aring \ 
the summer as “ hired help.’* 5 

Dorothy arranged and re-arranged the rooms, j 
which, notwithstanding fheir plainness, really | 
looked very sweet, with flowers, ferns, freshly- ! 
washed curtains, etc. j 

“ Everything is ready now,” said Dorothy, as J 
she took a last look at the rooms. She had i 


14 1 am glad you are pleased; these old hills 
are very dear to me,” was the reply. 

“ Do you have any bears lieref” asked one of 
the boys. 

“I never have seen any,” was the langhing 
response. 44 But we have squirrels and wood¬ 
chucks. Won’t they satisfy you?” 

“ Larry is rather aspiring,” remarked hiS 
uncle, smiling. 44 Hew very nice these wild 
strawberries are, Miss landon: so much mord 
spicy than the cultivated ones.” 


hardly spoken, when & rumbling of wheels was j “ Dorothy,” sounded from the kitchen, at thfa 


heard, and the familiar old stage drew np to the 
door. 

A gentleman first alighted, toll and elegant, 
with a brown beard trimmed in the latest fashion. 
He handed out a pale and very sweet-looking 
lady, clothed in deep mourning. Then followed 
three children, half-tumbling, half-jumping; and 
a stout, jolly-looking woman, with a baby in her 
arms, brought up the rear. 

Dorothy’s self-possession well-nigh forsook her, 
as she came forward, especially when she saw 
that the 44 boy,” who was to live out of doors, 
climbing trees and chasing squirrels, was a mag¬ 
nificent creature of thirty, or thereabouts. 

“This is Miss Landon?” said a sweet, gentle 
voice, inquiringly. 

Dorothy blushed, and felt as if she were sink¬ 
ing into nothingness, as the stranger, with easy 
self-possession, proceeded to introduce herself, 
after which she presented her brother, Mr. 8al- 
tonstall. “ And these are my four noisy chil¬ 
dren,” she added, Bmiling, as she turned to the 
little group. 

Dorothy recovered herself sufficiently to return 
Mr. Saltohstall’s bow, and to speak pleasantly to 
the little ones, and then was glad to lead the way 
to the apartments. She had nerved herself for 
this occasion, and expected to meet it without 
embarrassment; but in the quiet and cultured 
manners of her guests, she recognized a some¬ 
thing which she did not possess; even her very 
dress seemed out of place; and she descended 
the stairs with a weight at her heart. She had 
read and studied much, was intimately acquainted 
with the works of some of the best authors, and 
had a good, substantial education so fht as book- 
knowledge went. But now she began to realize 
the lack of that something which constant associ¬ 
ation with good society and works of art’ alone 
can give. 

A little later, all assembled around the tea- 
table. 

44 Yon have a very sweet home here, Miss 
Landon,” remarked Mrs. Montgomery. u I am 
charmed with the views from the windows.” 


j juncture, 44 do you want any more bDin’ water 
in the tea-pot, before I tffinp the kittle?” 

Dorothy’s face crimsoned, as she unconsciously 
glanced at Mr. Saltonslall, and detected a smile 
dancing in his eyes, rather than playing upon 
his lips. From infancy, she had been 44 Dorothy” 

[ to every one, and accepted it as a matter of 
course, whether it came from the minister’s wife, 
or from the washerwoman in the kitchen. Nor 
had it ever before seemed out. of place. How¬ 
ever, she made up her mind that when she had 
an opportunity, she would request her 44 hired 
help” to come to her when she had anything to 
say, instead of screaming from a distance. * 

That evening, was a new experience to Dorothy. 
After tea, she went with her guests to take a little 
ramble, and to show them some of the beauties of 
Landon IIollow. They expressed themselves de¬ 
lighted with all they saw, and especially with the 
picturesqueness of' Dorothy’s dwn home, which 
was conspicuous in having the neatest garden, 
with the finest display of flowers, in the neighbor¬ 
hood. The children were not long in discovering, 
and going into ecstacieS over, her various pets : 
the cunning little chickens, the soft, white kitten, 
and the tame, gray squirrel, which would mount 
upon its mistress’ shoulder, and cat apples and 
nuts from her hand. 

44 Oh, Miss Landon! are you not perfectly 
happy ?” exclaimed Larry, as this crowning 
curiosity was exhibited. 44 1 should think yoti 
would be, with all these things to pet.” 

“No, Larry,” was the reply, 41 chickens and 
squirrels and kittens do not make people per¬ 
fectly happy; you have a mamma and little sis¬ 
ters to pot, and they are ever so much nicer.” 

44 A strange mixture is our hostess,” mused 
Mr. Saltonstall, as he retired to his apartments. 
44 Quite pretty, certainly; and she has tine eyes. 
She has read a good deal, too, if I may judge from 
the books I iee in her book-case. Rustic in some 
things, to be sure,” with a shrug of the shoulders, 
“ but with possibilities which might be developed.” 

Mrs. Montgomery’s mental decision was, “She 
must be well-born; it is good blood In past 
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generations which raises her so far above her ; But this could not last forever. The summer 
coarse surroundings.” j wore away, and autumn came, with its short 

The children thought she was “jolly,” and \ days and chill evenings; and our summer idlers 
looked forward with pleasure to the trips she « wended their way homeward. It was a dreary 
had promised to take them, in quest of straw- j day for Dorothy, when the old stage drove off, 
berries and wild dowers. < bearing those who had done so much to brighten 

The next morning, Dorothy laid her breakfast- \ the last few months for her. For awhile, she 
table with the utmost care, putting on an array j walked listlessly about, and finally went upstairs 
of pies, and cake, and rich preserves, which she } to the deserted rooms. Several newspapers were 
thought could not fail to satisfy the most ; lying on a table. She took up one, and glanced 
fastidious taste. She was not a little mortified, \ over it carelessly. Presently the following 
when her guests refused all these things, and ate 1 advertisement caught her eye: 
principally oat-meal, strawberries, bread and \ “ Madame R4chand’s French school for young 

eggs ; while one of the children remarked, \ ladies will re-open on the twenty-fifth of Septem- 
“ Isn’t it funny to have pie for breakfast?” i ber. Especial attention paid to the manners of 
Dorothy’s countenance fell, as she oought the j the pupils; and every opportunity embraced for 
mother's glance of reproof to the speaker. She j visiting with them such works of art as are 
began to suspect that she had made a mistake; in \ calculated to form and cultivate correct tastes, 
fact, had been brought up in a mistake; for she \ etc.” 

had had pie for breakfast all her life, and for j “Why not?” said Dorothy. “I am five-and- 
evory other meal too; pie was the never-failing \ twenty, it is true, and rather past the school- 
“ piece,” with which the refractory children J girl age; but I do not believe I should be 
of the neighborhood were supplied, pt all hours, j excluded on that account. 1 have had a glimpse 
to satisfy the cravings of imaginary hunger. j of a higher life; 1 can never sink back entirely 
“ Don’t trouble yourself to make any elaborate | into the old rut. There is the expense. But 
distaes for us, Miss Landon,” said Mrs. Mont- j then, have I not received a liberel amount for 
gomery, later, that day. “ We are very simple j my summer’s work—or, rather, pleasure ? How 
in our tastes, and what we w&pt is fresh vegetables j can I spend it better ? This advertisement 
and fruit, milk and eggs. I see that you have ) embodies just what I want, and I will write 

an abundant supply of vegetables in your j immediately to Madame Rlchand.” 

garden.” ^ j When Dorothy’s intentions became known in 

Many were the rambles, which Dorothy took, j Landon Hollow, the place was thrown into quite 
in company with the children. They all became \ a state of excitement. “ Well!” exclaimed Mrs. 
very fond of her. Mr. Saltonstall often joined i Cleveland, “ I allers did think an awfUl eight o’ 
the party in their rambles; and Dorothy always j Dorothy, but then I knowed she was queer; she 
found that his presence added greatly to the was allers takin’ yer kinds & unexpected like; 
pleasure. She was led to converse upon subjects < but this is the queerest move of all I Wonder ef 
she understood, and she received much valuable j that tall city chap aint to the bottom of it.” 
information without being made to feel in the j “ Fur my part,” returned her auditor, “ I 

least her ignorance. Her guest opened to her never could understand her settin’ sech a store 

new and wider fields of thought, and revealed to j by books. Go there when you would, and you’d 
her glimpses of an existence of which she had find her readin’ J I aint never had time to 
never dreamed. waste in that way,” and she bent lower over the 

Sometimes, though not often, Dorothy and he wash-tub, and rubbed still more vigorously at the 
went off alone; and, oh! what happy, what \ clothes. 

blissful days those were. For Mr. Saltonstall \ “ But then,” continued Mrs. Cleveland, 

had asked Dorothy if she had ever tried to draw, | unwilling that her favorite should be blamed, 
and when she replied in the negative, he had | “ Dorothy is a good neighbor; very obligin’, and 
voluntoered to teaoh her. “ I’m but an amateur,” j mighty willin’ in case o’ sickness.” 
lie said, “ but I can, perhaps, teach you the a bo. I “ That’s so,” assented the other, immediately 
You have such an appreciative eye for Nature, j softening. “ I remember how : she came in, 
that I think yen would soon get beyond ray j when my little Debby Ann had scarlet fever, and 
poor instructions: you seem to me to be a born j took a’moftt the huF charge of her. Debby Ann 
artist.” Dorothy’s heart thrilled at these words, j thought, a heap of her.” 

and she gladly accepted the offer: and many an j New York was & strange experience to Dorothy, 
hecr, after that, was spent in the woods, or by \ But she was charmed with everything she saw. 
the river, sketching. j She began her new lift by falling in love with 
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Madame R^chand, who returned her affection 
warmly, and interested herself to render the 
year as pleasant and profitable as possible to her 
winning and original charge. With such an ally, 
combined with unfailing health, Dorothy suc¬ 
ceeded in improving every opportunity, and 
acquiring, with astonishing ra^. Jity, those.indes¬ 
cribable, finishing touches, which go to make up 
a graceful and elegant woman. At the little 
evening aotrfea, which Madame R^chand held 
every week, Dorothy learned to receive and 
entertain guests, with an ease which years of 
study, without practice, could never have im¬ 
parted. In visiting the Academy of Design, in 
taking lessons in arts which made her for more 
than an amateur artist, in attending concerts, 
in listening to lectures from men of undoubted 
talent, she realized that she was receiving that 
culture for which she had vaguely longed ; while, 
in her constant contact with well-bred people, 
she felt that she had found her natural element. 
During all this time, she never met her guests of 
the previous summer; and she felt shy about 
informing them of her presence in the metropolis. 

June came, with its balmy air, and warm 
sunshine. The closing exercises of the season 
were held, at Madame R6chand’s academy, and 
the pupils left for the long, summer vacation. 
Dorothy, too, returned to her home. But she 
felt, now, that she was not to drag out a monot¬ 
onous existence. Her experiment had broadened 
her views, and had opened up to her vistas of 
unexplored fields, and of hitherto unthought-of 
possibilities. 

Dorothy had scarcely reached Landon Hollow, 
when she received a letter from Mrs. Montgomery, 
asking if she could again accommodate herself 
and family for the summer. It was with 
unroixed pleasure that Dorothy answered in the 
affirmative. A fortnight later, when, the stage 
drew np to the door, she went forward, without 
embarrassment, and, with such an easy grace, to 
give her friends a cordial welcome, that Mr. 
Saltonstall and Mrs. Montgomery stood for 
a moment bewildered. Was this the same, shy 
country-girl, who had blushingly received them, 
last summer? Who had seemed to them only 
pretty, but who was, now, absolutely beautiful? 
The lovely golden hair was becomingly arranged; 
the complexion hod lost its rough, sun-burned 
look, and was soft and fair, as were, also the 
hands; the simple white dress fitted perfectly 
the really fine figure; and there was an indes¬ 
cribable air and expression about the girl, which 
to her friends seemed unaccountable. 

“ How well you are looking. Miss Dora!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Montgomery, who gave her this 


name unconsciously, for 14 Dorothy*’ seemed out 
of place now. 

“You have grown eVer so much prettier!” 
exclaimed Larry, who had not lived long enough 
in this world to learn to speak in riddles. 

‘?I am glad you think so,” replied Dora, 
laughing, as she lifted the little fellow in her 
arms, and kissed him. 

The rambles of the previous summer were 
very soon resumed ; and now Mr. Saltonstall was 
always to be one of the party. His hostess was 
a baffling study to him. Last year, he had been 
able to read her perfectly; now she seemed 
equally frank ; but there Ttas a something about 
her, which he was unable to fathom ; she was 
the same, and not the same. He was particularly 
struck with the advance she had made in sketch¬ 
ing. It was a puzzle to him. 

“Miss Dora,” he remarked, one day, “if I 
were not perfectly certain of your identity, I 
should feel disposed to doubt that you are your¬ 
self; I Bhould thirtk yon must be your sister, 
with a strong family resemblance; you seem 
very much changed since last summer.” 

“ Yes,” she replied, qdietly, “I am changed.” 

“ But thechangc lius not been reverses, I hope.” 

“ Oh, no ! I am happy now, very happy.” 

“ I thought you seemed happy, last summer.” 

“ I was ; perfectly so, I thought: but now my 
life is happier. I am living; before, I seemed 
merely to exist. It appears almost as If my past 
life had been spent on a desert island. But I 
think now I understand better what living 
means ; life is worth living, and it seems to have 
only just begun for me.” 

Mr. Saltonstall was silent. Last summer, her 
pleasure in his soeicty-^not shown exactly in 
words, but in the flush which mantled her 
cheeks, and the light which sparkled in her eyes 
—had been so frank and unsophisticated, that 
he had takeu her homage rather as a matter of 
course. Now, there seemed to bo a shade l?ss of 
freedom in her manner towards him, and more 
of self-reliance. Her opinions w.ere firmer, and 
she did not .assent always to what he said. Was 
his society a matter of indifference to her ? The 
mere suspicion of this piqued hi9 pride. He 
found his thoughts dwelling long and frequently 
upon it. 

They were all out, one day, on a ramble. The 
children had crowned Dora with wild flowers 
and ferns, as she sat on a rpek, under the shade 
of a tree, fanning herself with, her round hat. 

“ Miss Dora/' said Mr. Saltonstall throwing 
himself on the grass, at her feet, “ you remind 
me of a picture I saw, last winter, of a young 
girl, seated on a rock, just os you.are, and sur- 
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rounded by a bevy of children, who had crowned 
her with ferns and wild flowers.” 

“Was there not a brook in that picture?” 
asked Dora; “and cows, and some men working 
in a distant field?” 

“ Yes,” replied her companion. lt Did you 
read a description of it in the paper?” 

“ No; I saw it.” 

“You saw it!” exclaimed her companion. 
“ When, and where?” 

“ At the Academy of Design, last winter,” was 
the demure reply. 

“ You were in New York, laat winter, and 
never let us know of it!” 

“ Yes ! I did not know that you would feel any 
interest in my whereabouts.” 

“ Do you suppose that I,” ho quite ignored 
his sister, “ would spend a winter in your 
vicinity without seeking to sco you?” 

“I don’t know,” she replied, blushing and 
hesitating beneath his look. “I thought you 
would be too busy to think of me; you have so 
many friends in the city, and so much to take 
up your attention.” 

“ But Dora, nothing else has ever taken up so 
much of my attention as you have.” 

“Oh! well,” she replied, naively, “you came 
here to waste your time, and I suppose you may 
as well waste it upon me.” 

“ But,” said he, smiling, “ I should like to 
continue to do the same thing, all the year, j 
Will you consent to spend your winters with me, 
as well as your summers ? I want you to be my 
wife, Dora. I must have loved you, ever since I 
first saw you, although I scarcely realized it, 
until lately. I thought, last summer, I was only 
interested in you, because you were so different; 


from all other women I had met; but I find, 
now, that the feeling is something far deeper.” 

Just then the sound of children’s voices was 
heard, and the little troop burst upon them. 

“Oh, Miss Dora!” exclaimed Larry, “uncle 
has been keeping you here ever so long, and I 
know you haven't had a nice time at all, and you 
look so hot 1 Come with us, and we will show you 
a nice cool place, where you can find beautiful 
wild flowers,” and he seized her arm, eagerly. 

But Lisette, the French maid, with true femi¬ 
nine tact, had taken in the situation of things, 
and she managed to draw off her young charges. 

Autumn came again, and Dora’s home was the 
scene of busy preparation, for Mr. Snltonstnll 
insisted upon taking bis bride with him, when 
he returned to the city. Each one in the little 
village had lent a helping hand, patiently 
ruffling and tucking and puffing, for nothing was 
too good for one they loved so dearly. A hetero¬ 
geneous collection of kuitted dish-cloths, patch- 
work quilts, iron-holders, and pin-cushions.wcre 
sent in, for wedding-presents. 

The eventful day came, and the little church 
was thronged; even the bashful farmers from 
away back in tbo country dodged in, dropping 
into out-of-the-way scats, where they hoped 
they would not bo noticed. 

The wedding-party returned to the house, 
whero a breakfast was provided, to which all iu 
the hamlet had been invited. Soon the stage 
rumbled up to tbo door, and a merry party 
entered tho primitive conveyance, and were 
driven off, amid shrieks of good-byes, and a 
shower of old shoes; and Dorothy felt that 
something had indeed happened which was 
filling her life with sunshine. 


IT WILL PASS AWAY. 

»T ILIA W H E E L E B . 


I noon by a rose-bush, bending low 
With lovely blossoms as white m snow, 

And I sighed as I looked on its perfect bloom, 
And drank its beauty and rich porfume, 

For I sold, “ It is fair and it can not stay, 

It will pass away, it will pass away.** 

I looked on a chill November sky, 

And I hoard the bleak wind moan and cry. 

Never a blossom grew at my feet. 

And the bird'* had flown, and a sad rain beat; 

Bnt I said, “ Thongh the hour is dull and gray, 
It will pass away, It will pass away.” 

I saw a young face fair with youth. 

Bright with promise and sweet with truth. 

*Twas the mom.of life, and the sun was up, 


Spilling its light like an o’er-filled cap, 

“ Smile on,” I said, “ while lingers May, 

It will puss away, it will pass away.” 

I looked on a heart bowed down with woe, 
Beni with sorrow like boughs with snow. 
And I said there was never a mighty grief; 

But yet found comfort and sweet relief, 
The snow will melt in the sun some day, 

It will pass av. ay, it will pass away. 

The One Great Baler of all expense 
Gives us this law of recompense. 

That evnr must pleasure poy tax to pain. 
And pain restore to hope again. 

And nothing is lost, however wo say, 

M It has passed away, it has passed away.” 
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continued from pass 134. 

* CHAPTER X. j “ There is not a thadow of timidity about her/* 


Lady Theobald's invited guests sat in the 
faded blue drawing-room, waiting. Everybody 
had been unusually prompt, perhaps because 
everybody wished to be on the ground, in time 
to see Miss Octavia Bassett make her entrance. 

“ I should think it would be rather a trial, 
even to such a girl els she is said to be,” re¬ 
marked one matron. 

“ It is but natural that she should feel that 
Lady Theobald will regard her rather critically, 
and that she should know that Amerioan manners 
will hardly be the thing for a genteel and con¬ 
servative English country town.” 

“ We saw her a few days ago,” said Lucia, 
who chanced to hear this speech, “and she is 
very pretty. I think I never saw any one so 
very pretty before.” 

“ But in quite a theatrical way, I think, my 
dear,” the matron replied, in a tone of gentle cor¬ 
rection. 

“ I have seen so very few theatrical people,” 
Lucia answered, sweetly, “that I scarcely know 
what the theatrical way is, dear Mrs. Burnham. 
Her dress was very beautiful and not like wliat 
we wear in Stowbridge; but she seemed to me 
to be very bright and pretty, in a way quite new 
to me, and so just a little odd.” 

“ I have heard that her dress is most extrava¬ 
gant and wasteful,” put in Miss Piper, whose 
educational position entitled her to the conde¬ 
scending respect of her patronesses. “ She has 
lace on her morning gowns, which—” 

“ Miss Bassett and Miss Octavia Bassett,” an¬ 
nounced Dobson, throwing open the door. 

Lady Theobald rose from her seat. A slight 
rustle made itself heard through the company, as 
the ladies all turned towards the entrance, and 
after they had so turned, there were evidences of 
a positive thrill. Before the eyes of all, Belinda 
Bassett advanced with rich ruffles of Mechlin at 
her neck and wrists, with a delicate and distinctly 
novel cap npon her head, her niece following her 
with an nnabashed face, twenty pounds worth of > 
lace on her dress, and unmistakable diamonds in \ 
her little ears. 


I cried Mrs. Burnham, under her breath. “That 
is actual boldness!” 

But this was a very severe term to UBe, not¬ 
withstanding that it was born of righteous indig¬ 
nation. It was not boldness at all. It was only 
the serenity of a young person who was quite 
unconscious that there was anything to fear in 
the rather unimposing party before her. Octavia 
r was accustomed to entering rooms frill of 
\ strangers. She had spent several years of her 
I life in hotels where she had been stared out of 
j countenance by a few score new people every 
day. She was even used to being in some sort a 
young person of note. It was nothing unusual 
| for her to know that she was being pointed out. 

“ That pretty blonde,” she often beard it said, 

I “is Martin Bassett’s daughter. Sharp fellow, 

J Bassett—and lucky fellow, too. More money 
) than he can count.” 

So she was not at all frightened, when she 
| walked in behind Miss Belinda. She glanced 
about her cheerfully, and catching sight of Luoia, 
smiled at her, as she advanced up the room. The 
{ call of state, Lady Theobald had made with her 
granddaughter, had been a very brief one, but 
| Octavia had taken a decided fancy to Lucia, and 
was glad to see her again. 

“I am glad to see you, Belinda,” said her 
| ladyship, shaking hands. “ And you, also, Miss 
Octavia.” 

“ Thank you,” responded Octavia. 

“ You are very kind,” Miss Belinda murmured, 
grnteftilly. 

“ I hope you are both well?” said Lady Theo¬ 
bald, with majestic condescension, and in toneB 
to be heard all over the room. 

“Quite well, thank you,” murmured Miss 
Belinda again. “ Very well indeed.” Rather as 
if this fortunate state of affairs was the result of 
her ladyship’s kind intervention with the fates. 

She felt terribly conscious of being the centre 
of observation, and rather overpowered by the 
novelty of her attire, which was plainly creating 
a sensation. Octavia, however, who was far 
more looked at, was entirely oblivious of the 
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painful prominence of her position. She re¬ 
mained standing in the middle of the room, 
talking to Lucia, who had approached to greet 
her. She was so much taller iliaii Lucia, that, 
she looked very tall indeed by contrast, and also 
very wonderfully dressed. Lucia’s white muslin 
was one of Miss Chickie’s fifteen, and was, in a 
"genteel” way, very suggestive of Stowbridge. 
Suspended from Octavia’s waist, by a long loop 
of the embroidered ribbon, was a little round fan 
of downy, pale blue feathers, and with this she 
played as she talked; but Lucia having nothing 
to play with, could only stand with her little 
bands hanging at her sides. 

“ I have never been to an afternoon tea like 
this before,” Octavia said. “It is nothing like 
a kettledrum.” 

“ I am not sure that I know wli&t a kettledrum 
is,” Lucia answered. “They have them in 
London, I think; but I have never been to 
London.” 

“ They have them in New York,” said Octavia. 

“ And they are crowded sort of afternoon parties, 
where ladies go in carriage-toilet, not evening- 
dress. People are rushing in and out all the time.’ ’ j 

Lucia glanced round the room, and smiled. 

“That is very unlike this,” she remarked. 

“Well,” said Octavia, “I should think that, 
after all, this might be nicer.” Which was very 
civil. 

Lucia glanced round again—this time rather 
stealthily—at Lady Theobald. Then she glanced 
back at Octavia. 

“ But it isn’t,” she said, in an undertone. 

Octavia began to laugh. They were on a 
new and familiar footing from that moment. 

“I said * it might’ ” she answered. She was 
not afraid any longer of finding the evening 
stupid. If there were no young men, there was 
at least a young woman, who was in sympathy 
with her. She said: 

“ I hope that I shall behave myself pretty 
well, and do the things I am expected to do.” 

“Oh!” Baid Lucia, with a rather alarmed 
expression, “I hope so. I—I am afraid you 
would not be comfortable, if you didn’t.” 

Octavia opened her eyes as she often did at 
Miss Belinda’8 remarks, and then suddenly she 
began to laugh again. 

“What would they do?” she said, disrespect¬ 
fully. “Would they turn me out*, without 
giving me any tea?” 

Lucia looked still more frightened. 

“ Don’t let them Bee you laughing,” she said; 
“ they—they will say you are giddy.” 

“Giddy!” replied Octavia. “I don’t think 
there is anything to make me giddy here.” 


“If they say you are giddy,” said Lucia, 
“ your fate will be sealed, and if you are to stay 
here, it really will be better to try to please them 
a little.” . 

Octavia reflected a moment. 

“I don’t mean to dw-please them,” she said, 
“ unless they are very easily displeased. I sup¬ 
pose I don’t think very much about what people 
are saying of me. I don’t seem to notice.” 

“ Will you come now and let mo introduce 
Miss Egerton and her sister,” suggested Lucia, 
hurriedly. “ Grandmamma is looking at us.” 

\n the innocence of her heart Octavia glanced 
at Lady Theobald, and saw that she was looking 
at them, and with a disapproving air. 

“I wonder what that’s for?” she said to her¬ 
self, but she followed Lucia across the room. 

She made the acquaintance of the Misses 
Egerton, who seemed rather fluttered, and ^fter 
the first exchange of civilities, subsided into 
monosyllables and attentive stares. They were 
indeed very anxious to hear Octavia converse, 
but had not the courage to attempt to draw her 
out, unless a sudden query of Miss Lydia’s 
could be considered such an attempt. 

“ Do you like England ?” she asked. 

“Is this England?” inquired Octavia. 

“ It is a part of England, of course,” replied 
the young lady, with calm literalness. 

“Then of course I like it very much,” Baid 
Octavia, slightly waving her fan and smiling. 

Miss Lydia Egerton and Miss Violet Egerton 
each regarded her in dubious silence^ for a 
moment. They did not think she looked as if 
she was “clever,” but the speech sounded to 
both as if she was, and as if she meant to be 
clever a little at their expense. 

Naturally after that they felt slightly uncom¬ 
fortable, and said less than before, and conver¬ 
sation lagged to such an extent that Octavia was 
not sorry when tea was announced. 

And it. so happened that tea was not the only 
thing announced. The ladies had all just risen 
from their seats with a gentle rustle, and Lady 
Theobald was moving forward to marshal her 
procession into the dining-room, when Dobson 
appeared at the door again. 

“Mr. Barold, my lady,” he said. “And Mr. 
Burmistone.” 

There was a rustle, this time, of wild excite¬ 
ment. Everybody glanced first at the door, and 
then at Lady Theobald. Mr. Francis Barold 
crossed the threshold, followed by the tall, 
square-shouldered builder of mills, who was a 
strong, handsome man, and bore himself very 
well, not seeming to mind at all the numerous 
eyes fixed upon him. 
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“ I did not know,” said Barold, ‘‘that we “Wall, thht,” he interposed, “isn’t quite so 
should find you had guests. Beg pardon, I’m civil.” 

sure, and so does Burmistone, whom I had the '* It is not quite so civil to—” 

pleasure of meeting at Broadoaks, and who was But there she checked herself, and asked him 

good enough to invite me to return with him.” A question with the most native seriousness. 

Lady Theobald extended her hand to the gen- “ Are you a great friend of Lady Theobald’s,” 
tleman specified. she said. 

“I am glad,” she said, rigidly, “to see Mr. “No,” he answered “I am a relative.” 
Burmistone.” “That’s worse,” she remarked. 

Then she turned to Barold. “ It is,” he replied. “ Very much worse.” 

“This is very fortunate,” she announced.) “I asked you,” she proceeded, with an 
“We are just going in to take tea in which I xentrnnoing little smile of irreverent approval, 
hope you will join us. Lucia—” Mr. Francis “ because I was going to say that my laet speech 
Barold naturally turned as her ladyship uttered was not quite so civil to Lady Theobald.” 


her granddaughter’s name in a tone of command. 

It may be supposed that his first intention in 
turning was to look at Lucia, but he had scarcely 
done so, when his attention was attracted by the 
figure nearest to her—the figure of a young lady, 
who was playing with a little blue fan, and smil¬ 
ing at him brilliantly and unmistakably. 

The next moment, he was standing at Octavia 
Bassett’s side, looking rather pleased, and the 
blood of Stowbridge was congealing, as the 
significance of the situation was realized. 

One instant of breathless—of awful—sus¬ 
pense, and her ladyship recovered herself. 

“ We will go in to tea,” she said. “ May I ask 
you, Mr. Burmistone, to accompany Miss Piper.” 

CHAPTER XI. 

Dching the remainder of the evening, Miss 
Belinda was a prey to wretchedness and despair. 
When she raised her eyes to her hostess, she met 
with a glance full of icy significance; when she 
looked across the tea-table, she saw Octavia 
seated next to Mr. Francis Barold, monopolizing 
his attention, and apparently in the very best 
possible spirits. It only made matters worso 
that Mr.. Francis Barold seemed to find her 
remarks worthy of his attention* He drank very 
little tea, and now and then appeared much 
interested and amused. In fact, he found Miss 
Octavia even more entertaining than he had 
found her during their journey. She did not 
hesitate at all to tell him that she was delighted 
to see him again at this particular juncture. 

“ You don’t know how glad I wtis to see you 
come in,” she said. 

She met his, rather startled glance with the 
most open candor as she spoke. 

“ It is very civil of you to say so,” he said ; 1 
“ but you can hardly expect me to believe it, you 
know. It is too good to be true.” 

“ I thought it was too good to be true when \ 
the door openbd,” she answered, cheerfully. “ I \ 
should have been glad to see anybody almost—” \ 


“That is perfectly true,” he responded; “it 
wasn’t civil to her at all.” 

He was passing his time very comfortably, and 
was really surprised to feel that he was more 
interested in these simple audacities than he had 
been in any conversation for some time. Perhaps 
it was because his companion was bo wonderfully 
pretty, but it is nut unlikely that there were also 
other reasons. She looked him straight in the 
eyes, she comported herself after the manner of 
a young lady who was enjoying herself, and yet 
he fblt vaguely that she might have enjoyed 
herself quite as much with Burmistone, and that 
it was probable that she would not think a second 
time of him, or of what he said to her. 

After tea, when they returned to the drawing¬ 
room, the opportunties afforded for conversation 
w’ere not numerous. The piano was opened, and 
one after another of the young ladies were 
invited to exhibit their prow'ess. Upon its 
musical education Stowbridge prided itself. 

“ Few towns,” Miss Piper frequently remarked, 

“ could be congratulated upon the possession of 
such talent and such cultivation.” The Misses 
Egerton played a duett, the Misses Loftus sang. 
Miss Abercrombie “executed” a sonata with 
such effect ns to melt MiSs Piper to tears; and 
still Octavia had not been called upon. There 
ipight have been a reason for this, or there might 
not; but the moment arrived, at length, when 
Lady Theobald moved towards Miss Belinda 
with evidently fell intent. 

“Perhaps,” she said, “perhaps your niece, 
Miss Octavia, will favor us.” 

Miss Belinda replied in a deprecatory and 
uncertain murmur. 

“ I—am not sure. I really don’t know. 
Perhaps—Octavia, my dear.” 

Octavia raised a smiling fhce. L 

“ I don’t play,” she said. “ I never learned.” 

“ You do not play I” exclaimed Lady Theobald. 
“ You do not play at all!” 

“ No,” answered Octavia. “ Not a note. And 
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I think I am rather glad of it; because if I 
tried, I should be Sure to do it worse than other 
people. I would rather,” with unimpaired 
cheerfulness, “ let some one else do it.” 

There was a few seconds of dead silence. A 
dozen people seated round her had heard. Miss 
Piper shuddered, Miss Belinda looked down, Mr. 
Francis Barold preserved an entirely unmoved 
countenance, the general impression being that 
he was very much shocked, and concealed his 
disgust with an effort. 

“ My dear,” said Lady Theobald, with an air 
of mueh condescension and some grave pity. “ I 
should advise you to try to learn. I can assure 
you that you would find it a great source of 
pleasure.” 

“If you could assure me that my friends 
would find it a great source of pleasure, I might 
begin,” answered the mistaken young person, 
still cheerfully: “ but I am afraid they wouldn’t.” j 

It seemed that fate had mtfrked her for dis¬ 
grace. In half an hour from that time she 
capped the climax of her indiscretions. 

The evening being warm the French windows 
had been left open, and in passing one of them 
she stopped a moment to look out at the brightly* 
moonlit grounds. 

Barold, who was with her, paused, too. 

“ Looks rather nice, doesn’t it?” he remarked. 

“ Yes,” she replied. “Suppose we go out on 
the terrace.” 

He laughed in an amused fashion she did not 
understand. 

“ Suppose we do,” he said. “ By Jove, that’s 
a good idea!” 

He laughed as he followed her. 

“ What amuses you so?” she inquired. 

“ Oh !” he replied. “Iam merely thinking of ; 
Lady Theobald.” 

“ Well,” she commented, “ I think it’s rather 
disrespectful in you to laugh. Isn’t it a lovely 
night? I didn’t think you had such moonlight 
nights in England. What a night for a drive !” 

“ Is that one of the things you do in America 
—drive by moonlight?” 

“ Yes. Do you mean to say you don't do it in 
England?” 

“ Not often. Is it young ladies who drive by 
moonlight in America ?” 

“Well, you don’t suppose they go ^one, do 
you?” quite ironically. “Of course they have 
gome one with them.” 

“Ah! Their papas?” 

“No.” 

“ Their mammas ?” 

“No.” 

“ Their governesses, their uncles, their aunts ?” 


> “ No>” with a little smile. 

\ He smiled also. 

| “ That is another good idea,” he said. “ You 

i have a great many wise ideas in America.” 

| She was Bilent a moment or so, swinging her 
| fan slowly to and fro by its ribbon, and appear- 

> ing to reflect. 

> “ Docs that mean,” she said, at length, “ that 
it wouldn't be considered proper in England?” 

“I hope you won’t hold me responsible for 
English fallacies,” was his sole answer. 

“ I don’t hold anybody responsible for them,” 
she returned, with some spirit. “I don’t care 
one thing about them.” 

“That is fortunate,” he commented. “I am 
happy to say I don’t either. I take the liberty 
of pleasing myself. I find it pays best.” 

“ Perhaps,” she said, returning to the charge, 

“ perhaps Lady Theobald will think this is im¬ 
proper.” 

He put his hand up and stroked his moustache 
lightly, without replying. 

“ But it is not,” she added, emphatically; “it 
is not/” 

“ No,” ho admitted, with a touch of irony, “ it 
is not!” 

“ Are you any the worse for it ?” she demanded. 

“ Well, really, I think not—as yet,” lie replied. 
“Then we won’t go in,” she said, the smile . 
returning to her lips again. 


CHAPTER XII. 

In the meantime, Mr. Burmistone was improv 
ing liis opportunities within doors. He had lis¬ 
tened to the music with the most serious attention, 
and on its conclusion he had turned to Mrs. 
Burnham, and made himself very agreeable in¬ 
deed. At length, however, lie arose and saun¬ 
tered across the room to a table at which Lucia 
Gaston chanced to be standing alone, having just 
been deserted by a young lady whose mamma 
had summoned her. She wore, Mr. Burmistone 
regretted to see as he advanced, a troubled and 
anxious expression—the truth being that she had 
a moment before remarked the exit of Miss 
Belinda’s niece and her efimpanion. It happened 
oddly that Mr. Burmistone’s first words touched 
upon the subject of her thought. He began 
quite abruptly with it: 

“ It seems to me,” he said, “ that Miss Octavia 
Bassett—” 

Lucia stopped him with a oourage which, 
surprised herself. 

“Oh, if you please,” she implored, “don’t 
say anything unkind about her!” 

Mr. Burmistone looked down into her soft eyfe 
with a good deal of feeling. 
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“I was not going to say anything unkind,” 
he answered. 14 Why should I?” 

“ Everybody seems to find a reason for speak¬ 
ing severely of her,” Lucia faltered. “ 1 have 
heard so many unkind things to-night, that I am 
quite unhappy. I am sure—I am sure she is 
very candid and simple.” 

“Yea,” answered Mr. Burmistone, “I am 
sure she is very candid and simple.” 

44 Why should we expect her to be exactly like 
ourselves?” Lucia weut on. 44 How can we be 
sure that our way is better than any other? 
Wby should they be angry because her dress is 
so expensive and pretty ? Indeed I only wish I 
had such a drees. It is a thousand times prettier 
than any we ever wear. Look round the room, 
and see if it is not. And as to her not having 
learned to play on the piano or to speak French 
—why should she be obliged to do tilings she 
feels she would not be clever at? I am not. 
clever, and I have been a sort of slave all my 
life, and have been scolded and blamed for 
what I could not help at all, until I have felt as 
if I must be a criminal. How happy she must 
have been to be let alone.” 

She had clasped her little hands, and though 
she spoke in a low voice, was quite impassioned 
in an unconscious way. Her brief girlish life 
had not been a very happy one, as may be easily 
imagined, and a glimpse of the liberty for which 
she had suffered roused her to a sense of her 
own wrongs. 

44 We are all cut out after the same pattern,” 
she said. 44 We learn the same things, and wear 
the same dresses, one might say. What Lydia 
Egerton has been taught I have been taught, yet 
what two creatures * could be more unlike each 
other, by nature, than we are?” 

Mr. Burmistone glanced across the room at 
Miss Egerton. She was a fine, robust young 
woman, with a high nose and & stolid expression 
of countenance. 

44 That is true,” he remarked. 

14 We are afraid of everything,” said Lueia, 
bitterly, 44 Lydia Egerton is afraid—though you 
might not think so. And as for me, nobody 
knows what a coward I am but myself. Yes, I 
am a coward! When grandmamma looks at me, 
I tremble. I dare not speak my mind and differ 
from her, when I know she is unjust and in the 
wrong. No one could say that of Miss Octavia 
Bassett.” 

44 That is perfectly true,” said Mr. Burmis- 
fone, and be even went so far as to laugh, as he 
thought of Miss Octavia trembling in the august 
presence of Lady Theobald. 

The laugh checked Lucia at once in her little 


outburst of eloquence. She began to blush, the 
color moifoting to her ISrehead. 

44 Oh !” she began, 44 1 did not mean to—to say 
so much. I—” 

There was something so innocent and touching 
in her sudden timidity and confusion, that Mr. 
Burmistone forgot altogether that they were not 
very old friends, and that Lady Theobald might 
be looking. 

He bent slightly forward, and looked into her 
upraised, alarmed eyes. 

44 Don’t be afraid of me” he said, “don’t, for 
pity’s sake!” 

lie could not have hit upon a luckier speech, 
and also lie oould not have uttered it more feel¬ 
ingly than he did. It helped her to recover 
herself, and gave her courage. 

44 There,” sho said, with a slight cat eh of the 
breath, 44 does not that prove what I said to be 
true! I was afraid, the very moment I ceased to 
forget myself. I was afraid of you and of 
myself. I have no courage at all.” 

44 You will gain it in time,” he said. 

44 1 shall try to gain it,” she answered. 44 1 am 
nearly twenty, and it is time that I should learn 
to respect myself. I think it must be because I 
have no self-respect that I am such a coward.” 

It seemed that her resolution was to be tried 
immediately; for at that very moment, Lady 
Theobald turned, and on recognizing the full 
significance of Lucia’s position, was apparently 
struck temporarily dumb and motionless. When 
she recovered from the shock, she made a 
majestic gesture of command. 

Mr. Burmistone glanced at the girl’s face, and 
saw that it chauged color a little. 44 Lady Theo¬ 
bald appears to wish to speak to you,” he said. 

Lucia left her seat, and walked across the room 
with a steady air. Lady Theobald did not re¬ 
move her eyo from her until she stopped within 
three feet of her. Then she asked a rather 
unnecessary question. 

44 With whom have you been conversing?” 

“With Mr. Burmistone.” 

“Upon what subject?” 

44 We were speaking of Miss Octavia Bassett.” 

Her ladyship glanced round the room, as if a 
new idea had occurred to her, and said: 

“ Where is Miss Octavia Bassett?” 

Here it must be confessed that Lucia faltered. 

“She is on the terrace with Mr. Barold.” 

44 Sho is on—” 

Her ladyship stopped short in the middle 
of her sentence. This was too much for her. 
She left Lucia, and crossed the room to Miss 
Belinda. 

44 Belinda,” she said, in an awful undertone. 
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“your niece is out upon the terrace with Mr. 
Barold. Perhaps it would be as well for you to 
intimate to her that in England it is not customary 
—that—Belinda, go and bring her in.” 

Miss Belinda arose, looking actually pale. 
She had been making such strenuous efforts to 
converse with Miss Piper and Mrs. Burnham, 
that she had been betrayed into forgetting her 
charge. She could scarcely believe her fears. 
She went to the open window, and looked out, 
and then turned paler than before. 

“ Octavia, my dear,” she said, faintly. 

“ Francis,” said Lady Theobald, over her 
shoulder. 

Mr. Francis Barold turned a rather bored 
countenance toward them—but it was evidently 
not Octavia who had bored him. 

“Octavia,” said Miss Belinda, “how impru¬ 
dent. In that thin dress—the night air. How 
could you, my dear, how could you?” 

“Oh! I shall not catch «cold,” Octavia 
answered. “ I am used to it. I have been out 
hours and hours, on moonlight nights, at home.” 

But she moved towards them. 

“ Vou must remember,” said Lady Theobald, 
“that there are many things which may be done 
in America which would not be safe in England.” 
And she made the remark in an almost sepulchral 
tone of warning. 

How Miss Belinda would have supported 
herself, if the coach had not been announced at 
this juncture, it would be difficult to say. The 
coach was announced, and they took their 
departure. Mr. Barold happening to make his 
adieus at the same time, they were escorted by 
him down to the vehicle fVom the Blue Lion. 

When he had assisted them in, and closed the 
door, Octavia bent forward so that the moonlight 
fell full on her pretty, lace-covered head and 
the sparkling drops in her ears. 

“ Oh !” she exclaimed, “ if you stay here at all, 
you must come and see us—aunt Belinda, ask 
him to come and see us.” 

Miss Belinda could sfcartely speak. 

“ I shall be most—most happy,” she fluttered. 
“Any—friend of dear Lady Theobald’s of 
course—” 

“ Don’t forget,” said Octavia, waving her 
hand. 

The coach moved off, and Miss Belinda sank 
back into a dark comer. 

“ My dear,” she gasped. “ What will he 
think?” 

Octavia was winding her lace scarf round 
her throat. 

“ He’ll think I want him to call,” she said, 
serenely. “ And I do.” 


» j 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Thb position in which Lady Theobald found 
hersolf placed, after these occurrences, was 
certainly a difficult and unpleasant one. It was 
Mr. Francis Barold’s caprice for the time being 
to develop an intimacy with Mr. Burmistone. 
He had, it seemed, chosen to become interested 
in him during their sojourn at Broadoaks. He 
had discovered him to be a desirable companion, 
and a clever, amiable fellow. This much he 
condescended to explain incidentally to her 
ladyship’s self. 

“I can’t say I expected to meet a nice fellow 
or a companionable fellow,” he remarked. “ And 
I was agreeably* surprised to find him both. 
Never says too much or too little. Never bores 
a man.” 

To this, Lady Theobald could make no reply. 
Singularly enough, she had discovered early in 
their acquaintance that her wonted weapons 
were likely to dull their edges upon the steely 
coldness of Mr. Francis Barold’s impassibility. 
In the presence of this fortunate young man, 
before whom his world had bowed the knee 
from his tenderest infancy, she lost the majesty 
of her demeanor. He refused to be affected by 
it; he was even implacable enough to show 
openly that it bored him, and to insinuate by his 
manner that he did not intend to submit to it. 
He entirely ignored the claim of relationship, 
and acted according to the promptings of his 
own moods. He did not feel it at all incumbent 
upon him to remain at Oldclough Hall, and 
subject himself to the time-honored customs 
there in vogue. He preferred to accept Mr. 
Burmistone’s invitation to become his guest at 
the handsome house he ha*d just completed, in 
which he lived in bachelor splendor. Accord¬ 
ingly, he installed himself there, and thereby 
complicated matters greatly. 

Stowbridge found itself in a position as diffi¬ 
cult and far more delicate than Lady Theobald’s. 
The tea-drinkings in honor of that troublesome 
young person, Miss Octavia Bassett, having been 
inaugurated by her ladyship, must go the social 
rounds, according to ancient custom. But what, 
in discretion’s name, was to be done concerning 
Mr. Francis Barold ? There was no doubt 
whatever that he must not be ignored. And, in 
that case, what difficulties presented themselves. 

The mamma of the two Misses Egerton, who 
was a nervous and easily subjugated person, was 
so excited and overwrought by the prospect 
before her, that in contemplating it when she 
wrote her invitations, she was affected to tears. 

“I can assure you, Lydia,” she said, “that 
I have not slept for three nights, I have been qe 
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harassed. Here on one hand is Mr. Fr&neis 
Bar old, who must be invited, and on the other is 
Mr. Burmistone, whom we cannot pass over, and 
here is Lady Theobald, who will turn to stone, 
ilie moment she sees him—though, goodness 
knows, I am sure he seems a very quiet, respecta¬ 
ble man, and said some of the most complimen¬ 
tary things about your playing. And here is 
that dreadful girl, who is enough to give one 
cold chills, and who may do all sorts of dreadful 
things, and is certainly a living example to all 
respectable, well-educated girls. And the blind¬ 
est of the blind could see that nothing would 
offend Lady Theobald more fatally than to let 
her be thrown with Francis Barold; and how 
one is to invite them into the same room, and 
keep them apart, I am sure I don't know. Lady 
Theobald herself could not do it, and how can 
we be expected to. And the refreshments on 
my mind, too, and Forbes failing on her tea¬ 
cakes, and bringing up Sally Lums like lead.” 

That these misgivings were equally shared by 
each entertainer in prospective might be adduced 
from the fact that the same afternoon, Mrs. Burn¬ 
ham and Miss Piper appeared upon the scene, to 
consult with Mrs. Egerton upon the subject. 

Miss Lydia and Miss Violet being dismissed 
upstairs to their practising, the three ladies sat 
in the darkened parlor, and talked the matter 
over in solemn conclave. 

“ I have consulted Miss Piper, and mentioned 
the affair to Mrs. Gibson,” announced Mrs. 
Burnham. 44 And really we have not yet been 
able to’arrive at any conclusion.” 

Mrs. Egerton shook her head, tearfully. 

“ Pray don’t come to me, my dears/’ she said; 
14 don’t, I beg of you. I have thought about R 
until my circulation has all gone wrong, and 
Lydia has been applying hot water bottles to my 
feet, all morning. I gave it up at half-past two, 
and set Violet to writing invitations to one and 
all, let the consequences be what they may.” 

Miss Piper glanced at Mrs. Burnham, and 
Mrs. Burnham glanced at Miss Piper. 

44 Perhaps,” Miss Piper suggested to her com¬ 
panion, 44 it would be as well for you to mention 
your impressions.” 

Mrs. Burnham’s manner• became additionally 
cautions. She bent forward slightly. 

44 My dear,” she said, 44 has it struck you that 
Lady Theobald has any—intentions, so to 
speak?” 

44 Intentions!” repeated Mrs* Egerton. 

44 Yes,” with deep significance. “ So to speak. 
With regard to Lucia.” 

Mrs. Egerton looked utterly helpless* 

“Dear me,” she ejaculated, plaintively, 44 1 


< have never had time to think of it. Bear me! 
| With regard to Lucia!” 

I Mrs. Burnham became more significant still. 

\ 44 And" she added, 44 Mr. Francis Barold.” 

s 

\ Mrs. Egerton turned to Miss Piper, and saw 
■ confirmation of the fact in her countenance. 

; 44 Dear, dear !” she said, 44 that makes it worse 

< than ever.” 

| 44 It is certain,” put in Miss Piper, “that the 

J union would be a desirable one, and we have 
\ reason to remark that a deep ,interest in Mr. 
Francis Barold has been shown by Lady 
Theobald. He has been invited to make her 
j house his home during his stay jn Stowbridge, 

< and though he 1ms not done bo, the fact that he 
i has not is due only to some inexplicable reluc- 
\ tance upon bis own part. And we all remember 
5 that Lady Theobald once plainly intimated that 
i she anticipated Lucia forming, in the future, a 
\ matrimonial alliance.” 

i 44 Oh!” commented Mrs. Egerton, with some 

< slight impatience, “it is all very well for Lady 
j Theobald to have intentions for Lucia; but if the 

< young man has none, I really don’t see that her 
intentions will be likely to result in anything 

\ particular. And I am sure Mr. Francis Barold 
| is not in the mood to be influenced in that way 
l now. He is more likely to entertain himself 
l with Miss Octavia Bassett, who will take him out 
| in the moonlight, and make herself agreeable to 
$ him in her American style.” 

| Miss Piper and Mrs. Burnham exchanged 
\ glances again. 

| “ My dear,” said Mrs. Burnham, 44 he has 

| called upon her twice since Lady Theobald’s tea. 
s They say she invites him herself, and flirts with 
> him openly in the garden.” 

S “ Her conduct is such,” said Miss Piper, with 

I a shudder, “ that the blinds upon the side of the 
seminary which faces Miss Bassett’s garden are 
kept closed by my orders. I have young ladies 
under my care whose characters are in process of 
formation, and whose parents repose confidence 
| in me.”. • 

\ 44 Nothing but. my friendship for Belinda 

> Bassett,” remarked Mrs. Burnham, “ would 
| induce me to invite the girl to my bousq.*\ Then 
| she turned to Mrs. Egerton, 44 But-^ahem^— 
\ have you included them all in your invitations ?” 

\ she observed. 

< Mrs. Egerton became plaintive again; 

\ 44 1.don’t see how I could be expected to do 
| anything else,” she said* ‘‘Lady Theobald 
| herself could not invite Mr. Francis Barold from 
j Mr. Burmistone’s house, and leave Mr. Bormls- 
| tone at home. And after all, 1 must say it is my 
< opinion nobody would have otjected to Mr, 
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Burmistone, in the first place, if Lady Theobald : 
had not insisted upon it.” 

Mrs. Burnham reflected. \ 

“ Perhaps that is true,” she admitted, cau- ■ 
tiously, at length. “And it must be confessed < 
that a man in his position is not entirely without j 
his advantages—particularly iu a place where \ 
there are but few gentlemen, and those scarcely ; 
desirable as—” j 

She paused there, discreetly; but Mrs. Egerton ? 
was not so discreet. j 

“ There are a great many young ladies in Stow- 1 
bridge,” she said, shaking her head. “A great > 
many! And with five in a family, all old enough 
to be out of school, I am sure it is flying in the face \ 
of Providence to neglect one’s opportunities.” 

When the two ladies took their departure, Mrs. j 
Burnham seemed reflective. Finally she said: 

“Poor Mrs. Egerton’s mind,” she observed, 

“ is not what it was—and it never was remarkably ? 
strong. It must be admitted, too, that there is i 
a lack of—of delicacy. Those great, plain girls I 
of hers must be a trial to her.” 

As she spoke, they were passing the privet 
hedge which surrounded Miss Bassett’s house and j 
garden; and a sound caused both to glance j 
round. The front door had just been opened, j 
and a gentleman was descending• the steps—aj 
young gentleman in neat clerical garb, his i 
guileless ecclesiastical countenance suffused with j 
mantling blushes of confusion and delight. He \ 
stopped on the gravel path, to receive the last \ 
words of Miss Octavia Bassett, who stood on the j 
threshold, smiling down upon him m the prettiest j 
way in the world. j 

“ Tuesday afternoon,” she said. “Now don’t 1 
forget, because I shall ask Mr. Barold and Miss j 
Gaston, on purpose to play against us. Even \ 
St. James* can’t object to croquet.” 

“I—indeed I shall be most happy and—and 
delighted,” stammered her departing guest, “if! 
you will be so kind as to—to instruct me, and 
forgive my awkwardness.” 

“ Oh! I’ll instruct you,” said Octavia. “ I 
have instructed people before, and I know how.” 

Mrs. Burnham clutched Miss Piper’s arm. 

“Do you see who that is?” she demanded. 
“Would you have believed it?” 

Miss Piper preserved a stony demeanor. 

“ I would believe anything of Miss Octavia 
Bassett,” she replied. “There would be nothing 
at all remarkable to my mind ih her flirting with 
the Bishop himself! Why should she hesitAte 
to endeavor to entangle the curate of St. James ?” 

CHAPTER XIV. 

It was indeed true that t he Reverend Arthur 


Poppleton had spent the greater part of his 
afternoon in Miss Belinda Bassett’s front parlor, 
and that Octavia had entertained him in such a 
manner, that he had been beguiled into forget¬ 
ting the clerical visits he had intended to make, 
and had finally committed himself by a promise 
to return a day or two later to play croquet. 
His object in calling had been to request Miss 
Belinda’s assistance in a parochial matter. His 
natural timorousness of nature had indeed led 
him to put off making the visit for as long a time 
as possible. The reports he had heard of Miss 
Octavia Bassett had inspired him with great 
dread. Consequently he had presented himself 
at Miss Belinda’s front door with secret anguish. 

“ Will you say,” he had faltered to Mary 
Anne, “that it is Mr. Poppleton, to see Mist 
Bassett—Miss Belinda Bassett.” 

And then he had been handed into the parlor, 
the door had been closed behind him, and he 
bad found herself shut up entirely alone in the 
room with Miss Octavia Bassett herself. 

His first impulse was to turn, and flee precipi¬ 
tately ; indeed, he even went so fhr as to turn, 
and clutch the handle of the door; but, somehow, 
a second thought arrived in time to lead him to 
control himself. 

This second thought came with his second 
glance at Octavia. 

She was not At all what he had pictured her. 
Singularly enough, no one had told hhn that shs 
was pretty, and he had thought of her as a 
gaunt young person with a determined and manly 
air. She struck him, on the contrary, as being 
extremely girlish and charming to look upon. 
She wore the pale pink gown, and as he entered, 
he saw her give a fhrtrve little dab to her eyes 
with a lace handkerchief, and hurriedly crush an 
open letter into her pocket. Then, seeming to 
dismiss her emotion, with enviable facility, she 
rose to greet him. 

“ If you want to see aunt Belinda,” 9he said, 
“ perhaps yon had better sit down. £shc will be 
here directly.” 

He plucked up spirit to take a seat, suddenly 
feeling his terror take wing. He was amhxed at 
his own courage. 

“Th-thank you,” he said. “I have the 
pleasure of—” There, it is true, he stopped, 
looked at her, blushed, and finished Somewhat 
disjointedly. “ Miss Octavia Bassett, I believe.” 

“ Yes,” she answered, and sat down, near him. 

When Miss Belinda descended the stairs, a 
short time afterwards,’her Cars were greeted by 
the sound of brisk conversation, ’in which the 
Reverend Arthur Poppleton appeared to be 
taking part with before unheard-of spirit. When 
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he rose at her entrauce, there was in his manner 
an air of mild buoyancy which astonished her 
beyond measure. When he reseated h4nself,,he 
seemed quite to forget the object of his visit for 
some minutes, and was thus placed in the embar¬ 
rassing position of having to refer to his note¬ 
book. 

Having done so, and found that he had called 
to ask assistance for the family of one of his 
parishioners, he recovered himself somewhat. 
A* he explained the exigencies of the oase, 
Ociavia listened apparently without interest. 

44 Well,” she said, 44 1 should think it would 
make you quite uncomfortable, if you see things 
like that often.” / 

“ I regret to say I do see such things only too 
frequently,” he answered. 

41 Gracious!” she said ; but that was alh 

He was conscious of being slightly disap¬ 
pointed at her apathy, and perhaps it is to be 
deplored that he forgot it afterwards, when Miss 
Belinda had bestowed her mite, and the case 
was dismissed for the time being. He really did 
forget it, and was beguiled into making a very 
long call, and enjoying himself as he had never 
enjoyed himself before. 

When, at length, he was recalled to a sense of \ 
duty by a glance at the dock, he had already 
before his eyes an opening vista of delights, 
taking the form of ftiture calls, and games of 
eroquet played upon Miss Belinda’s neatly- 
shaven grass plot. He had bidden the ladies 
adieu in the parlor, and having stepped into the 
hall, was fumbling rather, excitedly in the 
umbrellarstand for 'his own specially slender 
clerical umbrella, when he was awakened to new 
rapture by hearing Miss Octavia’s tone again. 

He turned and saw her standing quite near 
him, looking at him with rather an odd expres¬ 
sion, and holding something in her hand. 

44 Oh 1” she said. 44 See here I Those people.” 


44 1—beg pardon,” he hesitated. 44 1 don’t 
quite understand.” 

44 Oh, yes!” she answered. 44 Those despeuately 
poor wretches, you know—with fever, and leaks 
in their house, and all sorts of disagreeable things 
the matter with them. Give them this, won’t 
you?” 

44 This” was A pretty silk purse, through whose 
meshes be b&w the gleam of gold coin. 

44 That?” he said. “You don’t mean—isn’t 
there a good deal—I beg pardon—but really—” 

“Well, if they are as poor as you say they 
are, it won’t be too much,” she replied. “ I 
don’t suppose they’ll object to it, do you ?” 

She extended it to him as if she rather wished 
to get it out of her hands. 

“You’d better take it,” she said. 44 1 shall 
spend it on something I don’t need, if you don’t. 
I’m always spending money on things I don’t 
care for afterwards.” 

He was filled with remorse, remembering that 
he had thought her apathetic. 

44 1—I really thought you were not interested* 
at all,” he burst forth. “Pray forgive me. 
This is generous indeed.” 

She looked down at some particularly brilliant 
rings on her hand, instead of looking at him. 

44 Oh I well,” she said, “I think it muBt be 
simply horrid to have to do without things. I 
can't see bow people live. Besides, I haven’t 
denied myself anything. It would be worth talk¬ 
ing about, if I had, I suppose. Oh, by the bye, 
never mind telling any one, will you?” 

Then, without giving him time, to reply, she 
raised her eyes to his, face, and plunged into the 
subject of the croquet agtdn, pursuing it until 
the final moment of his exit and departure, 
which was when Mrs. Burnham and Miss Piper 
had been mutually scandalized a t the very 
’freedom of her adietis. 

[to be ooktimubd.] 


LOVE’S BURIAL. 

BT THALIA WILKIBSON. 


l*u cover it up, and over, 

It Heth to white and ttilh 
Shudder I but cotcr 14 Over, 

For-do what I can or will, 
*Twill never wake to betray rao, 
It lleth so white and still. 

“Shudder?” alas! how I shiver, 
It heth so still sind white 
While I draw the pall-folds over. 
To shot it away from the light. 
Up, and under, and over, 


To hide It away! from my eight. 

Oh! heav'ns, why should I hare tatted 
This love which I bury to-night 

It is done l I have wrapped It'ovfer 
With a pall that is heavy ae leal. 

Up, and under, and oVer, 

From foot to the beautiful bead. 

Oh, Gfod, bow I shudder and shiver! 

Alone with my pale, murdered dead. 
Lying wrapt in a shroud I have made him, 
'Neath a pall that is heavy as lead. 
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BY THB AUTHOR OF “TH1 SECOND LIFE.” 


Sergeant Walter Dwight, in the autumn of 
1874, received his appointment to take charge of 
Signal Station No. 10. His lines, heretofore, had 
been cast in pleasant places; but No. 10 was a 
post on the dreariest stretch of the New Jersey 
ooast. 

The house was a red-roofed, wooden one, on a 
ridge of sand. The sea rolled up in front over a 
treacherous bar. Behind were the marshes, gray 
and sullen now, under the freezing, unresting 
December winds. The incessant driving spray 
wet the windows and covered the roof with a 
sheet of ice. 

The lower story was occupied by the crew and 
appliances of the life-saving service. One great, 
barn-like apartment was filled with the boats, 
life-car, mortars, etc., kept in exquisite order; 
back of that was a little room, with the bunks 
for the men, and another with their cooking 
apparatus and provisions. They patrolled the 
beach for five miles, day and night, and when 
off duty, sat about the fire, smoking and spinning 
marvellous yarns. 

A rickety ladder, in their kitchen, led up to 
Sergeant Dwight's apartments. The ceiling was 
hung with flags used in the service. In front of 
the square window, overlooking the great heav¬ 
ing plain of water, were his desks, instruments, 
etc. In the little snuggery, at the back, he had 
his stove, a case of books, and his cot-bed, with 
a qnilt on it, which his mother’s old nurse, 
black Andy, had patched for him, his Bible on a 
little bracket, and his mother’s photograph over 
it. Walter looked at the photograph every da^ 
She was dead now that mother; he had no 
kinsfolk; even old Andy was gone. There 
were a good many other pictures on the plank 
walls; several raoers ; Miss Nilsson as Gretcheu; 
and one or two visions of vanishing legs and 
tulle skirts, to which the men from down stairs, 
on their occasional visits, gave their hearty 
approbation. There was, too, a likeness of 
Buskin, and another of Huxley. These belonged 
to the last year of Sergeant Dwight’s history. 

Seven times a day, the young man measured 
the heat, the wind, the rainfall, etc.; and tele¬ 
graphed his account of them to Washington. 
The remainder of his time was his own. 

“Some men,” he thought, holding his wet 
(bet up to the bars of the grate, on the night 
( 208 ) 


after his arrival, “ would find solitude 

intolerable. But I like it! I’ll use it so that 
it will tell on my whole life! I’ll taWe up—let 
me see—I’ll take up German philosophy !” 

He went to work vigorously, on a queer 
mixture of Kant, Schlegel, an d Novalis; and at 
the end of a month, made up his mind that he 
did not know where to begin, and that it was 
not worth while to find out. v 

Dwight had been a devout boy. yeors ago: 
his old feelings woke again, for a season, in this 
solitude: he began, half-ashamed, to resume his 
old habits; read a chapter in the Bible every 
morning, and put himself through a rigid self- 
examination every night. • But in a few weeks 
he flagged in this discipline. He kept a diary. 
He read novels. He wrote a story, and sent it, 
in vain, to one magasine after another. He 
wrote letters to everybody that he knew, but 
nobody answered them. 

The most singular change, in his course of 
thought, was its constant reversion to the young 
women whom he had known. He had not 
known many; not more than three or four. He 
used to sit, by the hour, on stormy nights, whist* 
ling, and keeping time with the poker on the grate, 
conning over the color of their eyes and hair, 
comparing them, criticising them. They had not 
been near friends to him, in the least; but he 
could not help thinking about them. He begun 
to listen, with interest, to even the talk of the 
crew down stairs, about the belles of the fishing 
village; and once walked to chnreh, (six miles), 
and saw them alL But he came home disgusted. 
Seme of them Were extremely pretty, but their 
uneducated voices, shrill laughs, and gaudy, 
artificial flowers nauseated him. 

During the next week, after this church going 
venture, there was a heavy nor’-east gale: many 
Bouth-bound vessels put into Manasquan inlet: 
among them, one going to Norfolk with two or 
three passengers aboard. They landed, hired a 
wagon, and drove over to Station No. 10, being 
anxious to inspect the life-boats. Sergeant 
Dwight was busy telegraphing overhead, when 
they came in. He gave a little start, when he 
heard a woman’s voice. It was a young voice, 
sharp and dogmatic, bht it seemed to him sweet 
as the breath of an .flSolian harp. He half rose, 
and sat down again. This detestable despatch 
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most go. His hands shook a little. “ Humidity, 
20 per oenfc.; velocity of wind—what the deuce 
was the velocity of the wind?” 

There were steps near the stairs. 

“ And who lives up here?” demanded the 
lady's voice. 

44 Oh, that, ma’am,” said the keeper, 44 is Old 
Probabilities 1” 

44 Ah I” 

Was there ever so mimical a laugh ? 

44 Do you think we could go up ?” 

44 I'm sure you can, ma’am,” answered Ken¬ 
yon. 44 Sergeant Dwight is quite the gentleman; 
and the sight of a lady’ll do his eyes good.” 

Sergeant Dwight reddened with mortification. 
But he did not turn, even when the footsteps 
sounded on the stairs. He went on telegraph¬ 
ic 

44 Cnmulo-Stratus, N. £.” 

The wires gave a final dipk, and then he rose. 
Two or three gentlemen stood at the back of the 
room, and a lady in a coarse travelling-dress. 
She was tall, nobly proportioned; a dark bru¬ 
nette, with heavy, black coils of hair. Probably 
Walter had never made up his mind on the 
matter before, but he knew now, by an electric 
flash of conviction, that this was the Woman of; 
his hopes and dreams, a Juno, imperial, with a; 
Siddon’s-like sweep of gesture and of drapery. 

He went forward to meet her, and in answer! 
to her question, explained his instruments and! 
work, like a man coming out of a dream. He ] 
had a vague oonsciousness that he would like to ] 
appear in the life of this strange, beautiful ] 
creature, as a being equally noble and divine; 
to stand at once on her own level, to claim her as 
companion. Sh* would understand these pent- 
up thoughts and hopes of months. Instead of 
which he was forced to babble of thermometers. 

The sun was nearly down, and the sky was 
thick with fog; it was so dark in the little shed- 
like room, that their faces were indistinct to each 
other. 8he spoke only once to him, on matters 
outside of his vocation, and her words were: 

44 Yours is a terribly solitary li&.” 

He bowed, but did not answer. After she 
was gone, he thought of a dozen answers, which 
he might have made, epigrammatic, suggestive, 
pointed answers, which would have been preg¬ 
nant with meaning to her, and have lingered in 
her memory as her words in his. 

He looked oat over the waste of water. What 
was this Hint had come to him? It was Fate, 
Destiny, he said to himself* 

44 That was a handsome girl, sergeant,” said 
the keeper, interrupting. 44 Uppish, though” 

Dwight turned on his heeL It was as if a 
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beast had come grunting at his feet, while he 
listened to a mass of Mozart. 

But old Kenyon continued. 

44 1 asked the driver, Joe, who she might be; 
an’ he says she’s a Yankee teacher, goin’ South. 
He heam the talk inside of the wagon.” 

Dwight’s heart throbbed fiercely. She was 
poor then? He could work for her, give all to 
her. When he had dreamed of this queen, this 
sweetheart that was to come to him, he always 
had thought of her as poor, like himself; living 
in a little house, which love made glorious! 

What a fool he was ! As if he should ever 
meet the woman again. He climbed up the sand 
hill, to measure how fast the wind was blowing. 
Meet her! Yet why not? As certainly as that 
he should meet Joy, or Pain, or Death ! She was 
Fate itself, in his life, he felt. 

He was so rapt in this belief, that he did not 
even think to ask her name. But Kenyon told 
him, as he passed through the kitchen, where 
the crew were cooking supper. 

44 That girl’s a Miss Paulet, sergeant—Sylvia 
Paulet, Joe told me.” 

Sylvia Paulet. The very name was music! 
All through the night, with the fierce beating of 
the surf ringing in his ears, he repeated it; and 
hung upon it the unspent, warm, passionate fan¬ 
cies of his twenty-five years. He felt, in his 
secret soul, that he had found his ideal. 

The gale still kept the vessels in harbor at the 
inlet. With his field-glass, he could see that the 
Wing-und-Wing, bound to Norfolk, was among 
them. In the afternoon, he crossed the sands to 
the inlet, and boarded the vessel. But Miss 
Paulet, with her friends, had gone on an explor¬ 
ing journey, up to the head of Barnegat Bay. 
He returned disappointed, and sick at heart. 

That night, there was a change of wind; the 
'Vessels scudded out of the inlet, and reached the 
open sea. Dwight had intended to keep watch, all 
night, for a glimpse of the sails of the Wing-and- 
Wing, as she passed down the coast. But in fif¬ 
teen minutes, he was fast asleep. 

Being a healthy young fellow, Dwight slept 
soundly, until he was wakened by Kenyon’s 
shout below. 

44 Sergeant! Vessel on the bar! Telegraph 
for Nos. 9 and 11 to send crews and mortars!” 

He sprang to the wiyes, and sent the message, 
before he even looked out of the window. Out¬ 
side, nothing could be seen but fog. Moon and 
stars had gone out in the impenetrable, universal, 
wet gray. The Coston signals, which the stranded 
ship was sending up, looked like mere threads of 
light. The roar of the incoming tide was deaf 
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Dwight dragged on liis clothes, and dashed 
down to the beach, where Kenyon and his men 
were launching the life boat! 

“What’s it all mean?** he cried, as he took 
hold of it with the others. “ The moon was shining, 
and wind due south, when I went to sleep.” 

“ Chopped round, in ten minutes. Drove this 
mizzabul little schooner on the bar, first lick. I 
see it a cornin’,” said Peters, the man next to him. 

“ So did I,” said another, “ cussed fools I 
Hed their foresails set? Shouldn’t think there 
was a sailor aboord. Yo-o !” 

The boat was dashed back by the terrific force 
of the waves again and again; but at last she 
cleared the second breaker, and the men took 
their places. They were cool, held their oars in 
a grip like iron, and chewed away at the quids in 
their mouths. Dwight was quivering with ex¬ 
citement. 

“ Let me go, Kenyon I Give me an oar 1” he 
cried. 

“ Take care, my lad,” was the answer. “You’re 
iu the way.” 

The boat was off, with the keeper and six of 
the crew. The remaining two men, with 
Dwight’s, fired the mortar, and sent up signals. 

In half an hour, the roll of wheels was heard 
reverberating along the wet sand, and the crew 
of No. 9 came up, dragging their life boat. Just 
as they reached the beach, the line from the 
mortar fell over the vessel, was fastened, and the 
life car was sent across the raging whirlpool. 

“D’ye know what she is?” asked Dwight, of 
one of the new comers. 

“ Coast steamer. Wing-an’-Wing.” 

“ Men,” said Dwight, wiih sudden firmness in 
his tone. “ I must do something for the people 
on that vessel. I—I have a friend aboard.” 

They did not answer him for a minute: they 
Were hauling on the life car, with might and 
main. 

“ This thar,” said the keeper of No. 9, stand¬ 
ing up. “ I felt her strike the hull of the 
schooner. What d’ye say, sergeant? Want to 
risk yerself, eh? Wall, ye might go over, in 
the rubber suit, if you like. Can’t do no harm.” 
He chuckled, as Dwight rushed up to the 
house. In five minutes, the young man came 
back, encased in the great, water-tight suit of 
India rubber ; and was fastened on to the rope, 
by a ring through the belt, and hauled over to 
the ship, as the car had been, 

“Boys will be boys,” groaned the keeper. 

“ What kin he do thar?” 

Dwight knew what he would do. He would 
save her! It was for this that he was born ! 

All the high pasBion, the devotion! which has 


fired the bosom of knight, or lover, since time 
began, burned in the breast of the sergeant, as he 
went whizzing, breathless, through the water. 
Ho could see nothing: but groping, striking out 
wildly with his hands, he felt bits of spar, ropes 
which told him that the vessel was rapidly going 
to pieces. 

He was close to it, when he felt a hand clutch 
his arm : he caught at it, and held—a woman’s 
long hair 1 Dragging her towards him, he raised 
her, with one hand, out of the water, pulling 
fiercely on the line, with the other, to be taken back. 
His nerves stiffened with the strength of a giant. 

“Dwight’s hed enough of It aready,” the men 
said, hauling him in. 

He was almost insensible, when they dragged 
him up on the beach; but he still held the 
woman, high above his head. The men, greatly 
excited when they saw his burden, carried them 
both up to the house, followed by two or three of 
their wives, who had come down from the village, 
at the sound of the firing. 

The surfmen gave the lady over to their care. 

“ She’s cornin’ to,” said the keeper* “ Take 
her up to Dwight’s room: it’s the deoentest 
place. He kin stay here.” 

The fire, stimulants, and dry clothes brought 
Dwight to himself. The men, and two women, 
saved by the boats and car, were brought in; but 
he scarcely saw them; scarcely cared to hear 
that no lives were lost. He was thrilling with a 
Bort of rapturous frenzy. She was safe I He 
hod brought her to shore I Had not something 
told him that Fate came to him, yesterday ? 

He could hear the women's steps, overhead, 
and their low, anxious talk, as they busied them¬ 
selves about her. Once he fimeied he heard a 
low, soft voice, and bis heart actually stopped 
beating, to listen. 

Ho went up, as day broke, to bis work room, 
to take observations. Kenyon came in. 

“ Hard at it, sergeant? Putty good night's job 
we made of it, eh ? Jee got breakfkst for the hull 
lot ov ’em. Reckon yon’d better leave your work 
awhile. The wagons is come to take ’em over to 
town, an’ that young woman you brought in 
wants to see you. She’B agoin’ to my house. 
She’ll bev to keep her bed awhile, they say.” 

“I’ll be there, presently,” said Dwight, 
swiftly writing on. 

The keeper went out. It seemed as if his 
breath was leaving him. The door into his 
chamber was open, and old Mrs. Kenyon stood 
beckoning to him. He laid down his pen, rose, 
put on his hat, took it off again, and went in. 

A woman’s figure, wrapped in shawls and 
cloaks, lay on the bed. Dwight approached it. 
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The face turned to him Was plump, and dim¬ 
pled, and pink. The haiv Which swept over the 
pillow was yellow and ctfrly ? 

” I’m very glad yon took me out of the Water,” 
said a babyish voice. ''I Was trying to sWim, 
but—but—” 

“Yes,” said Dwight, with a sudden loud 
laugh. “ I’m glad I happened to come along, 
just when I did.” 

The blue eyes turned on him, surprised and 
offended. The girl did not speak for a full 
minute; and then said, with an odd little dig¬ 
nity: “I wish I could thank you, as I ought. 
If I speak stupidly, it is not because I do not 
know what I owe to you.” 

M You owe me nothing. I did hot know it was 
you that I was bringing ashore.” 

He bowed and went hurriedly out of the room. 

44 Who ia that woman f” he said to Kenyon. 

44 Her name’s Dempster, they say.* 1 

“And—the other passengers on the Wing-and- 
Wing?” 

14 Lord, boy, this vessel was the ship PauKne. 
The Wing-and-Wing*s well on her way to Norfolk 
by this time. Hain’t you goin’ to help kerry 
Miss Dempster to the wagon ? The wimmens de¬ 
pendin’ on you.” 

44 1 must go and take my observations,” an¬ 
swered Dwight, gruffly, turning away. 

But before he reached the instruments, he felt 
heartily ashamed of himself, and ran back. Mrs. 
Kenyon, who was as strong as her husband, had 
carried the girl down herself, and was placing 
her tenderly in the wagon. Dwight hurried up, 
and stood, hat in hand. It was a lovely, childish 
feoe, after all, on the haze of yellow hair. 

The girl held out her hand to him; 

44 You will come and see me, to-morrow,” she 
said, with a pretty little air of command. 

Evidently a weak, womanish creature, used to 
being petted! A week ago, so lovely a fhee 
might have pleased Ms fhney—for a moment. 
But now, he had seen Ms queen: his heart was 
impregnable. 

He frequently repeated these fects, vehe¬ 
mently, to himself, during the day, He com¬ 
posed a sonnet to 8ylvia, the next evening. But 
he found himself awaiting Kenyon’s return, with 
impatience. The keeper had 44 run over home to 
see how tMngs were going on.” 

44 That Deinpstcr girl’s got a sprained fut. 
They’ve left her behind. She’s as purty as a 
picter, sergeant,” said the old man, reflectively, 
when he came back. 

44 8he’s not 01-looking,” said Dwight, Indiffer¬ 
ently. 44 Where are the other passengers ?” 

“Gone on to BPYork. There wae an old lady, 


who seen to makin’ Miss Dempster comfortable; 
said she’d send somebody down to nurse her; I 
reckon she’s a governess, or sempstress, in the 
old lady’s fomily. My wife took it np so.” 

This determined Dwight to go over, in the 
morning.' His noble Sylvia herself would wish 
him to be at least courteous, he said to himself. 

He found the girl in Mrs. Kenyon’s small 
parlor, one foot upon a stool, bandaged to the 
size of a half bushel measure. She was even 
fairer, and chubbier, and merrier, than he had 
at first supposed. Nothing could be more un¬ 
suited to his taste. Yet, undoubtedly, there was 
a charm in it, tCo. A homely, shabbily-dressed 
old woman, probably an aunt, had arrived from 
New York, to take charge of her. 

Dwight did what civility required him to do, 
brought her a drink, and qfuleted the young 
KenyonS. Then it occurred to him how weari¬ 
some the Kenyon companionship would be to 
Sylvia, and must be even to this inferior woman. 
He offered to bring a book over, and read to her. 
He said, stiffly, that he had a fow hours to spare, 
every day, and would gladly come. She was 
pleased, and grateful as a sick child. His queen- 
like Sylvia would have received Such service as a 
matter of course. So the ideal woman should 
receive the homage of men ! 

Dwight, as the days crept on, and his work 
and loneliness grew more unpleasant, 6olaced 
himself alternately, with dreaming of Sylvia, and 
: with real practical service for this very common- 
: place little girl. He made a footstool for her: 
he carried Over his collections of beetles, sea 
mosses, ferns; he told her the whole history of 
Mb life (excepting the Sylvia episode) ; he began 
to be conscious of a strange comfort m her soft 
sympathy, in her qiiick apprehension of his little 
fancies and tastes. He found a singular similarity 
in their condition. She Was an orphan, withont 
any kinsfolk, like himself. Bat she seldom Bpoke 
of herself. Thefe was a peculiar reserve and 
delicacy in ihe gM, which puzzled him. Yejt 
sometimes, when he was reading aloud, he 
would look up suddenly, to find her blue eyes 
fixed, thoughtfully, on him, as if questioning 
whether he wjere worthy of trust. At such times 
he felt he should like to have her for a friend. 

Missf'Dempster’s foot was slow in its recovery. 
Sergeant Dwight was thoroughly acquainted with 
her opinion of all the popular poets, and novel¬ 
ists, and most creeds and doctrines, before it was 
pronounced oared. But there was one thing he 
did not know, her opinion of himself. There 
were times when he thought her watchftil scru - 
tiny showed distrust. He must know. , Part 
from her, without knowing that they were friends 
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—it would drive him mad I The shade of Sylvia 
began to be a dim ghost by this time, as you see. 

Going down, as usual, one day, he met her. 
She came out to meet him, holding out her foot, 
in the daintiest of boots. 

“I am quite cured," she said, “and I go to¬ 
morrow." 

To-morrow! The village, the beach, the 
marshes yawned, suddenly, vacant and bare. 
To-morrow, there would be no tender, little face; 
no sweet, piping face; no provoking, mocking 
laugh. They would never meet again—and he 
did not even know if she were his friend. 

“ Will you walk down on the beach with me?” 
ho said. But he hardly knew he had said it. 

The sea was quiet, the sun warm. They 
walked over the frozen marsh, and sat down 
together, on a log washed up by the tide. Then, 
with a sudden shock, Dwight saw the trqfh. 
Here was the woman, poor and friendless, for 
whom he could work, even though she was not 
the ideal queen. 

“What troubles you?” she said, looking at 
him, curiously. 

“ I wish to heaven,” he broke out, “ that I 
knew whether you cared for me, ever so little. 
If you did—” 

“ What then?” she said. 

“You should never go away. You should 
shore this poor, miserable life of mine. I love 
you so, Amy, that I could make it soft and 
beautiful for you I I love you so, that—” 

The stupid man gave a tearless kind of sob, 
stopped, gathered up her shawl, and pressed it 
to liis lips. She blushed, her eyes sparkling. 

“You love me?” she said, softly. “When 
did you find it out? You did not know it, 
yesterday.” Dwight laughed, discordantly. 

“ When I found you were going away,” he 
said, “then l discovered how I loved you. I 
oannot live, if I lose you.” 

“ Then I will stay,” she said, quietly, and 
placed her hand in his. That was all. 


An hour or two later, as they were walking 
home together, she said: 

“ By the way, our life need not be so terribly 
bare. I am an heiress, I believe, in a small way* 
I am quite my own mistress, though,” seeing his 
look of alarm; “ the old nurse, at the house, is 
my nearest friend.” 

But the alarm disappeared, but slowly, from 
Dwight’s face. It was a disappointment to him 
to find that his wife would not be dependent on 
him; and he could not, at first, get over it. 

There never was, however, a more dependent 
wife than Amy Dwight. Her money brought 
nothing but comfort to her husband. He was a 
devoted lover, even after years of married life; 
but she never could bring hup to say that she 
was his first love. At night, with the fair head 
on his breast, the shadow of a Juno-like figure 
would cross his half-dreaming fancy, and he 
would sigh restlessly, he knew not for what. 

In 1876, Mr. and Mrs. Dwight visited New 
York, and went, one night, to the theatre to see 
Hamlet. They occupied a proscenium box. 

“I do not like these glimpses, behind the 
scenes,” said Amy. “They destroy all the 
illusion. Look at that poor queen, in the wing, 
joking with the scene shifters One can see the 
paint, and the coarse, vulgar features. Yet, to 
the audience, she is a most royal lady.” 

“Yes,” said Dwight, with a forced laugh. H# 
watched the queen narrowly. Coarse and vul¬ 
gar, truly. How strident was her voice, how 
unwomanly her stride I Could this vulgar, 
tawdry creature be the woman— 

“Who is the Queen?" he asked a friend, as 
they went out. 

“ Her real name is Paulet, I believe,” was the 
answer. “ A sham even to the name, you see.” 

Dwight helped his wife into her carriage, with 
a new tenderness; and when they drove away, 
kissed her, passionately. 

“ My first and only love, Amy,” he said. He 
was disillusioned, at last, of His Ibkal. 
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So sweet her rest! Her slumbers bold 
Thro* all the busy change of hours. 

With gentle touch her hands wo fold. 

And make her pillow Mr with flowers. 

So sweet her rest 1 She will not wake. 

All pain fs vanished from ber sleep; 

While here, with hearts that yearn and break, 
In voiceless agony we wee£ 


Bo sweet her rest! We part the snow. 
That shrouds our mother-earth, to-day; 
And to her bosom, kind and low, 

We yield our gift ofprioeleas day. 

Our grief comes freshly with the dawn, 
Her sorrow vanished with the night 
In shadow we must journey on— 

Her spirit walks in Gloryfc light. 
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Airsn a devious course of summer wandering, 
Jeffrey Conway capie to anchor, in the lpvely 
valley of Wyoming. At the end of a fortnight, 
the demon of change again took possession of 
him; and one bright September afternoon, he 
left busy, bustling Pittston, by the Lehigh Bail- 
way, so unpertain where he might decide to stop, 
that he confided his heavy luggage to the care of 
the hotel-keeper, until he should fix upon a rest¬ 
ing-place; and so departed, happy in the con¬ 
sciousness of being, for the time, free from any 
wordly possessions, save what he could carry in 
his hand—to wit, a sizeable valise, a jointed 
easel, and his fishing rod. 

Just m the sky began to give token of the ap- j 
proaching sunset, the train came to a halt, at the j 
most picturesque station yet reached. Conway j 
heard the oonductor inform some inquirer that 
there would be a delay of ten minutes, so he 
stepped out on the platform of the rear oar, to 
make up his mind whether he should not cut his 
journey for a little at this point. 

On one side rose the mountain, on the other 
spread a view of miles over a most delicious 
landscape. Beyond the station buildings, he 
caught glimpses of a pretty village, embowered 
in trees; the channel of a oaprickms brook, 
traceable beyond a pine grove; auy quantity of 
tempting studies to invite his artistic eye; verily, 
the spot looked promising. 

In another moment, his gaze became fixed upon 
the platform. A young lady was passing, and 
Jeffrey speedily decided that he had seldom seen 
one so well worth looking at. Twenty years old, 
or thereabouts, perhaps, with an indescribable 
air of elegnnoe, even more noticeable than 
the beauty of her face, though that was of a 
high order, and of a type, too, which be¬ 
tokened mental qualities in keeping with its 
loveliness. 

She was evidently waiting for somebody, ex¬ 
pecting to see some friend get off the train. As 
evidently, too, when she reached the end of the : 
platform, she was surprised and disappointed. 

Conway went back into the car and picked up 
his luggage. His mind was settled; he meant 
to stop and explore the place for a day or two. 
Even if it was hardly a supposable case, that 
acoident should afford him the pleasure of making j 
the unknown goddess’ acquaintance, at least it 1 


' would be a satisfaction to stay, for a time, within 
| sight of her beauty. 

1 As he descended the steps of the oar, he per¬ 
ceived the young lady, standing a little way off. 
Her eyes were slowly roving down the platform, 
with the same wondering, disappointed expres¬ 
sion. Jeffrey passed quite near her, carrying 
his impediments. On the old white valise, which 
was an experienced traveler, his initials were 
inscribed ip huge black letters. 

Jeffrey sfw the young lady glance towards him. 
Her £|ce suddenly grew perplexed and inquiring. 
Then her gaze fell upon the valise and the initials, 
J. C. A pleased smile flitted over her beautiful 
mouth. She stepped forward. What was Jeff¬ 
rey's astonishment, when she hurried up to him, 
bolding out both her hands, exclaiming, gaily: 

“ J. C.—J. C. 1 And, I believe, you don’t 
know me! Well, not much wonder, after six 
years ! I was puzzled by your beard. You did 
not wear it, when you sent me your photograph! 
Why J. you look as if you couldn’t believe your 
eyes I You foolish old fellow, did you expect to 
find me fourteen still, in a short frock, and my 
hair braided down my back?” 

She poured out these observations, wiih great 
fluency, in the sweetest possible voice; and her 
mobile, expressive countenance grew more lovely, 
each instant. 

Jeffrey stood, utterly confounded, looking as 
dazed as lie felL , 

“ Oh,, J.—J.!” ah© continued, laughing mer¬ 
rily. “ Don’t stand there, like a male edition of 
Lot’s wife, after she was turned into a pillar of 
salt! I really am Amy Dering, though not ex • 
actly the little cousin Amy, you. left, so long 
ago ! Don’t yhu mean to shake hands, end have 
the grace to say you are glad to aee me ? If Cali¬ 
fornia air has made you deaf anjd dumb, you. 

' ought to have sent me word, and I’d have learne^ 
to talk with my fingers!” 

While she spoke, Jeffrey dropped his valise. 
Some wild idea flashed through his mind, of nt 
least having the pleasure of holding those pretty 
hands in his own, for an instant; of letting her 
think, for a little longer, that he had a right to 
these pvy welcomes, accentuated by the frank joy 
of her face; but he was too thorough * gentleman 
to add to the embarrassment, which she must 
feel, when she discovered her mistake, 

(213) 
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“Oh, Jem, Jem, how glad I am to see you at 
last!” she cried, and made a movemeut, with her 
hands, as if about to lay them on his shoulder. 

He must speak. Tlierp ,Wa$ fco help for it. In 
his dazed state, he was conscious of an absurd 
sort of irritation towards fate, that, instead of 
being himself, he was not the J. C., for whom all 
this enthusiasm was intended. 

“ Jem, Jem I” she exclaimed, again. 

Jeffrey found his voice, though it was rather 
broken and confused. 

“ I—I beg your pardon,” he said. “ I—I be¬ 
lieve you have mistaken me for some one else—” 

She interrupted his stammering speech, by 
stepping back a few paces, and staring at him. 
Her countenance showed that, even yet, her 
mind was divided between doubt, and a hope 
that his assertion was a jest; and as fbr Jeffrey, 
the most absurd part of his sensations consisted 
in the fact, that he was not embarrassed, but that, 
besides his positive regret, he felt a downright 
sense of guilt, as if the blunder had been on his 
side, and a wilful, impertinent one, too. 

“ I—I really am very sorry,” he began, again; 
“ pray excuse me.” 

Conviction had overtaken the young lady, by 
this time. She blushed deeply, looking still 
lovelier. Then in a flash, her face betrayed that 
she was inclined to be angry with him ; for to be 
vexed with an innocent offender, is the first 
impulse of the human mind, when convicted of 
having blundered. 

“ Pardon me,” She said, suddenly growing 
quite stately and grand; then she made a little 
bow, half-apologetic, half-condemnatory? then 
evidently, through her confusion, the ludicrous 
side of the matter struck her, for the dimples 
about her mouth began to deepen and quiver; 
but Bhe added, sedately, “The initials on your 
valise helped to deceive me-^-I Was expecting, by 
this train, a relative, whom I have not seen, for 
a long time.” 

She stopped short. Jeffry bowed. She be¬ 
stowed a second stately inclination of her head 
upon him; then walked quickly down the 
platform, and disappeared within the station 
doote. 

Jeffry stared after her, regretfully enough, for 
moment; then he began to laugh, muttering to 
himself: 

“ What an ass I was not to let her blunder a 
little longer—it couldn’t have hurt her , and it 
was very jolly for me! Who the deuce is J. C. ? 
It’S like his impudence to own my initials !*’ 

Then, in his thrh, he entered the station-room, 
and looked about fbr somebody, who could give 
information in regard to an hotel; bat such 


g people as he saw were too busy to offer him any 
\ attention; so he went out again, thinking he 

< might find an omnibus to take him into the 
village. As he descended the steps, he saw a 

< little pony-carriage drawn up near. A lady was 
\ seated ki it; and by the side of the vehicle stood 
) the unknown J. C.’s charming cousin, and she 
j was evidently giving an explanation of the 
J mistake she had made; for though her comp&n- 
! ion’s face was partially averted, Jeffrey could 
I perceive that she was laughing heartily, while 
| the girl seemed undecided whether to be vexed, 
j or join in her merriment. 

There was no omnibus, so Jeffrey walked on. 
He was quite near the carriage, in passing, and 
distinctly heard J. C.’s cousin say, in an annoyed 
undertone: 

“ Oh, there he is now !” 

Her friend turned rbnnd, stared at him, and 
called: 

“ Why, Mr. Conway, is that yon ? Who would 
have dreamed of seeing you in this out of the 
world place?” 

She pushed baok her-veil, as she spoke, and 
Jeffrey recognized an elderly lady, whom he had 
known for years, and had always liked; but 
certainly never had been so rejoiced to meet, as 
he was at this particular juncture. 

lie hurried forward, dropped his luggage, and 
grasped her hand, cordially, exclaiming: 

“ My dear Mrs. Bolton, how delighted I am ! 
And what a charming surprise. How does it 
happen ?” 

“Oh, I have a right to be here,” returned she, 
gaily. “ I own a little box, in the neighborhood. 
But you—wretched young roan t And to come 
presenting yourself, under false colors, and 
making my friend here believe yon her’cousin 1” 

She burst into an uncontrollable fit of laughter, 
and the girl, rather against her will, joined 
therein. 

“ Mies Bering, my scapegrace favorite, Jeffrey 
Conway, will offer you his excuses,” said Mrs. 
Bolton, as soon as she could Speak. 

Jeffrey was laughing, too, In spite of himself. 

“I assure you. Miss Dering,” said he, “I 
never felt so guilty in my life.” 

“I have magnanimously decided'to forgive 
you any blunder,” returned she. 

“And very amiable it is of you,” said Mrs. 
Bolton. “ I am sure he does not deserve that 
you should.” 

Then she began to ask questions, and for a 
few moments they talked as fast as possible, 
Jeffrey explaining bow be had been hunting for 
some nice place to stop at, fbr a fortnight or so, 

! and Mrs. Bolton to narrate that, a oouple of 
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years before, a relative had left her a house and < 
farm in the outskirts of the village, assuring him < 
that he could not find a prettier neighborhood j 
for sketching purposes. j 

“You must go to Mrs. Swan’s hotel,” she went j 
on, in answer to his questions; “ a nice, old- | 
fashioned house, where you will be very com- < 
fortable. I can’t offer to drive you out, because 
this trap only holds two. Get in, Amy, we 
must go home. Jeffrey, you will come and dine 
—at six, sharp! I can’t eat my dinner, in the 
middle of the day, even in the country. It is 
just a pleasant little walk from Mrs. Swan’s. 
Good-bye—don’t forget to come!” 

In another instant, Jeffrey was lifting his hat, 
and taking a last glance at Amy Dering. Then 
the ponies dashed off, and he stood wondering 
over the sudden kindness of destiny, till a long- 
legged boy brought him out of his revery, by an 
offer to carry his “plunder,” in whatsoever 
direction he might desire to direct his steps. 

So Jeffrey gave the name of Mrs. Swan’s 
hotel, and followed his conductor down the 
shaded village street. He found the inn every¬ 
thing he could desire, and the landlady expecting 
him, as Mrs. Bolton had stopped on her way, to 
recommend her friend to Mrs. Swan’s good 
offices. Very speedily Jeffrey was put in posses¬ 
sion of two quaint rooms, at the back of the 
house, looking out over the old-fashioned garden, 
and affording a lovely view of the mountains, 
that shut in the scene. 

It was past four, when he arrived, so, what 
with examining his new quarters, telegraphing 
for his baggage, and listening to a compendious 
history, from jolly Mrs. Swan, of her own life 
and that of her neighbors', the time, till six, did 
not hang heavily upon his hands. 

The resources of the valise offered no correct 
evening dress, but he discovered a dark-blue coat 
and light trousers, to take the place of his rough 
traveling suit, and consoled himself, by remem¬ 
bering that Mrs. Bolton had told him he was to 
come without ceremony, and share her’s and 
Amy’s dinner. 

Such a sweet name, he thought—Amy—and he 
said it over and over, while he was dressing, and 
pleased his fancy by calling up a vision of tfie 
lovely face, which had greeted him at the station. 

A pleasant walk of half a mile brought him to 
Rose Farm, a commodious, irregular dwelling, 
with broad verandahs, and plenty of shade, and 
an air of comfort and feminine occupation about 
the tastefully furnished rooms, especially attrac¬ 
tive to a wanderer, like Conway, with no female 
relatives to make him a hSme. 

Mrs. Bolton was standing on the front porch, 


when he arrived, and gave him a cordial recep¬ 
tion, after her manner, which was always a little 
abrupt, but very charming, when she chose that 
it should be. She took him to look at her autumn 
flowers. They mounted the knoll, to see what a 
view one had from thence of the sunset; then 
went indoors ; and by the time they were seated 
in the bright, cosy, book room, Miss Dering 
made her appearance. She looked more lovely 
than ever, in a soft, cream-colored gown, relieved 
by knots of crimson; while a few odorous blos- 
i soms were twisted among the heavy coil of her 

( auburn hair. 

The evening proved delightful, only too short, 

( Jeffrey thought. Mrs. Bolton took advantage of 
| her age to indulge in a nap, after dinner, so the 

I young people had a full half hour to themselves, 
and progressed rapidly towards genuine acquaint¬ 
ance. 

It seemed quite natural they should know each 
other, because, while at table, Jeffrey learned 
that the expected cousin, for whom he hod been 

I taken, was his old college friend, Jem Canfield, 
whom he had met again in California, only a few 
months previous, in which favored land Canfield 
> had been residing for the last six years, and 
> where he had proved so fortunate in business, 
that he was able to return to the Atlantic States, 
and, if he chose, enjoy—or endure, as you please 
; —a life of leisure. 

Jeffrey learned, too, Miss Dering’s ttaiut in his 
friend’s household. He had said something about 
her visit, and she set him light at once. 

“I am not a visitor,” she explained, with a 
certain becoming pride. “ I am Mrs. Bolton’s 
companion, and she is so good to me, and makes 
existence so agreeable, that I often feel quite 
; guilty in taking my salary. It is I, who ought 
to pay, by rights.” 

Mrs. Bolton, who had wakened just in time to 
hear this confession, called out: 

“ You’re a goose, Amy Dering, and you always 
will be! Men—who are profound idiots, one 
and a\l, take you for a swan; but you’re a goose, 

; and so I tell you! Jeffrey, ring the bell—I 
want my tea! I’ve had a beautiful nap. Amy, 
go and sing ‘ Robin Adair,’ like an angel, as you 
can r when you choose! I’ve been dreaming of 
my first love, whom I jilted, because he would 
scent himself with patchouly, and to dream of 
him always leaves me in a sentimental mood. 
He had one eyebrow higher than the other. 
Jeffrey, don’t laugh at your elders, else I’ll make 
you play bezique by way of punishment, and I 
know you hate it! And, talking of eyebrows, 
it’s a pity you oan’t remember ypur grandfather** 

! wig. They buried him in it, years before you 
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were born. I went to look at him, in his coffin, s that the girl forgot, as completely as the man f 


and there it. was, cocked up over one eye, just as ) 
he always wore it iu life. You’ll be the image j 
of him, at sixty, for I know you will be bald, j 
You can’t deceive me, though you do look 
younger than you ought, for you’re twenty-nine. < 
Oh, dear me, if you heartless people don’t give 
ihe my tea, I’ll relate the history of your ances- < 
tors, and mine into the bargain, and a bad lot 
they were, one and all.” \ 

Jeffrey walked home, in a maze, and decided \ 
that, among elderly women, Mrs. Bolton was the < 
most delightful, and that, since she wanted him j 
to remain a few weeks in her neighborhood, it { 
would be downright selfishness to refuse. He j 
ought to be grateful that an opportunity was ; 
offered him, for doing a favor to any human j 
being. J 

When Jeffrey called at the house, on the en- j 
suing day, he learned that Miss Dering had given 
up the hope of seeing her cousin, at present, j 
She had received a letter, informing her that he J 
bad found business awaiting him at Chicago, which < 
could not be deferred. He might not be able to j 
get East for a fortnight, or three weeks yet. \ 
“ There is only one thing you can feel certain \ 


how brief their acquaintance had been. Some¬ 
times, when the pair went for long walks in the 
morning, Mrs. Bolton would drive in search of 
them, with a luncheon basket; and then would 
follow a delightful afternoon. She would read 
aloud, while they worked, or amused them with 
her clever talk, and stories of men and things 
she had encountered, in the years when an 
indefatigable traveler, in all the four quarters of 
Christendom. It became speedily a matter of 
course, that Jeffrey should spend his evenings 
at the house, and between the old lady’s fond¬ 
ness for an after dinner nap, and her deeming it 
a duty to study newspaper literature diligently, 
the other two were left a great deal to their own 
devices; and certain it is the time never hung 
heavily upon their hands. 

The days flew by, and grew into weeks, and 
Jeffrey was profoundly astonished, when he 
discovered that rather more than a month had 
gone, since he halted in the charmed retreat. 
Jem Canfield had not yet arrived, but he was 
really coming at last. Jeffrey had heard the 
news from Miss Dering; but he had long since 
decided that this cousin was of too little impor- 


about with men,” said Mrs. Bolton, sententiously. 
“ And that is?” asked Jeffrey, seeing that she 


< tance in her life, for him to speculate upon the 
5 possibility of the visitor’s appearance, causing 


waited for him to inquire. 5 any special change in their occupation or amuse- 

“ That is—you can’t depend upon them at all,” j ments. Indeed, he was prepared to be glad to 
retorted the old lady, with an emphatic nod. j see Jem Canfield again. He had always liked 
Amy laughed at the merry skirmishing, which j his old college friend, and now felt quite enthusi- 
ensued between her friend and Conway, and astic over his merits, which gained a sort of halo 
without attempting to acoount for the reason, the in Jeffrey’s eyes from the fact of his relationship 
latter found great satisfaction, in the fact that to Amy Dering. 

Miss Dering’s disappointment, did not go deep For Jeffrey had learned the truth, where his 
enough materially to affect her spirits: her regret own soul was concerned; he loved this gentle 
was evidently the calm, cousinly sensation girl, upon whom nature had seemed to delight in 
suitable to the circumstances. lavishing precious gifts. It was only now, when 

So the knot of pleasant days began, all the certain business letters roused him to a conscious- 
more enjoyable and dream-like, because no ness, that this idyllic season must soon come to 
Important event occurred to mark their course, an end, that he discovered all that it had been to 
or cause any break in their sunny quiet. | him, and learned how completely Amy bad 

The weather remained beautiful. Jeffrey j taken possession of his heart, and become the 
found subjects for sketches and studies even > prominent object in his life, 
more numerous than he expected; and he was He loved her, and he must leave this 
not obliged to undertake his expeditions in j enchanted valley before long. Could he go, 
solitude. In the very commencement, Mrs. \ without telling his secret? The'time of their 
Bolton insisted on showing him Amy Dering’s j acquaintance bad been so brief, if counted 
efforts in the way of drawing, and was delighted < according to the ordinary prosaic fashion of 
when he declared that they exhibited no common j mortals, that perhaps he had no right to speak, 
talent. The old lady would not hear of her j Yet, on the other hand, as he looked back over 
favorite’s neglecting so good an opportunity for \ the days, it seemed to him that she must have 
instruction, as Conway’s presence afforded, find ; perceived something of the truth; and she was 
her decision was the means of bringing the j too earnest and sincere to have allowed him to 


young pair into close companionship, which soon \ drift on, amid the glamour of a vision, which 


made them fed they knew each other so well, f could never grow into a blessed reality. 
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It was receiving his lettere, which set him | 
seriously to reflect. He had found them lying 
on his table, when he returned to his lodgings, j 
after an evening spent as usual at Rose Farm. 
He sat in his solitary chambe^ till long past 
midnight, meditating he would have said, though, 

I think, dreaming would be the more applicable 
word, and when he at last induced himself to 
go to bed, his resolution was taken. 

He was a very happy man, when he laid his 
head upon his pillow, for the mental reviewal of 
these weeks had convinced him that they had 
not been common, ordinary ones to this peerless 
girl any more than to himself. He was not a 
conceited man; he did not, in his thoughts, go 
so fur as to assume that he had already won 
Amy Dering’s heart; but he admitted that she 
had given him grounds for believing that he 
might do so; and, oh! more than this, it was 
impossible that his soul could so completely have 
centered all hopes of happiness in her, without 
winning some responsive thrill. Fate could not 
be cruel enough to thrust such misery upon him, 
after opening a whole new existence to his eyes, 
without voluntary action upon liis own part f 
The next day came. Jeffrey woke, firm in the 
determination, with which he had fallen asleep. 
Amy Dering should listen to his story. The fact 
that he must soon go away would form an excu.se 
for his precipitation, which no tender-hearted ; 
woman could reftise to accept. 

He was kept at home occupied, all the morning. \ 
Those letters must he answered. Tiresome as j 
the delay was, he could not actually be impatient, i 
for they brought business offers, the acceptance of j 
which would effect a material change in his < 
prospects, would give him indeed the certainty of j 
pecuniary success, which, added to his present 
means, would afford, if not a large fbrtune, an 
easy competency without delay s 

As early as he could, in the afternoon, he j 
went over to Rose Farm. Instead of finding j 
Mrs. Bolton and her friend alone, as he expected, i 
he discovered the old lady busy entertaining some j 
guests, who had driven over from a neighboring ‘ 
town without warning, and though Mri*. Bolton j 
was making herself agreeable, Jeffrey knew her 
welt enough to be confident that inwardly she 
felt very cross. Then, too, Miss Dering was no¬ 
where to be seen, and he presently learned that 
she was not evea at home. An accident had } 
happened, to a little daughter of the farmer, and j 
Amy, with whom the child was a favorite, had J 
been sent for. j 

So Jeffrey thought it easy enough to account j 
for Mrs. Bolton’s crossness: it bored her to en- \ 
Certain these uninvited guests, without Amy’s \ 


efficient aid; though he could not quite under¬ 
stand why; now and then, she looked at him, in 
an odd way, either as if annoyed at something he 
had done, or as if she had some unpleasant mat¬ 
ter, on her mind, about which she desired his 
advice. 

He remained for a time, helping Mrs. Bolton 
find conversation suited to her somewhat duk, 
heavy visitors, but in his excited mood, the 
position grew intolerable; the house was a desert 
without Amy, a waste, a wilderness. 

The elderly people were drinking tea. Two 
young ladies were at the piano, performing the 
hoisiest duet that ever the mind of German com* 
poser conceived; and Jeffrey determined to slip 
away. He wanted a little comfort before going. 
In the next room, he knew there was a photo¬ 
graph of Amy Dering. He would have a peep at 
the beautiful face, so as to give himself courage 
to endure the hours, which must elapse before 
be oould see her. She would be at home by 
evening; he would oome back then. 

As he stood by the table, gaeiftg at the picture, 
Mrs. Bolton came quickly into the library. 

‘ 4 You are meaning to run off,” said she; “I 
know you ! Everything goes wrong, to-day. Pd 
like to be an Eastern Satrap, the power to 
bowstring people, till 1 got good-fatured, though 
I might have to decimate the neighborhood. What 
are you staring at ? Ob, Amy’s photograph 1 
I’m crosser with her than anybody. I think she 
might have shown me more confidence. It is 
true, I am not such a very old friend; still she 
has been over a year with me, and I thoughts— 
oh, the cousin is coming, to-morrow—I shall just 
tell him what I think, and—” 

Before she could add another word, the twe 
young ladies, who had been torturing the plane 
forte, rushed into the room, talking both at once. 

“Oh, dear Mrs. Bolton, you said the next 
time we came, you would show us your cameos* 
Please do. Aunt Marjr wants to see them, and 
so does mamma.” 

Then the two elderly ladies were in the room 
also ; there was a noise of chatter and laughter, 
which sounded deafening to Jeffrey; he heard 
his own voice ih answer to some question ; knew 
that he talked and laughed ; then ho found him¬ 
self out of the house, in the air, rushing away 
down the # path to the gate; though how he got 
out of the library, or what excuse he made for 
his exit, he had no idea. 

Ho hurried away, along the road, to the village. 
He could not think yet. Think ! Why, he cotili 
neither see, nor hear, any more than if a thunder 
clap had just stunned his senses. Amy Dering 
wat engaged to her coutin / He could just realise 
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t^at this was what Mrs* Bolton’s words meant. ( 
But beyond the horror and agony, caused by the \ 
shock, he could comprehend nothing. J 

He was near his hotel, when an open carriage : 
droTC past. He heard somebody shout his name, 
and then the vehicle stopped. In another in¬ 
stant, Jem Canfield was beside him, shaking his 
hand, and exclaiming; 

“Jeffrey, old .fellow, I’m awfully glad to see; 
you. I was afraid you might be gone, before I; 
came, I was detained bo long. My cousin doesn't 
,e*pect me, till to-morrow. I thought I’d give 
her a little surprise, after disappointing her so 
often—ha, ha I But, Jeff, you don’t look well; :■ 
rather pale, it seems to me ! Well, I’m very glad 
to fall upon you again—-jolly times we had in San 
Francisco, hadn’t we?” 

And the great, handsome giant w&s holding 
Jeffrey by the shoulders, and pouring out a tor¬ 
rent of talk; and Jeffrey was trying to answer, 
to be calm; while the sole distinct thought, amid 
the frenzy of his mind, was a wild impulse to 
spring upon his former friend, and never release 
his hold till one or both were dead. 

It all Beamed like a hideous dream—and Jem 
talking still—and the road, and the trees and all 
objects, dancin$*nd reeling in a sort of fiery mist. 

“And now^I must get on,” Jem was saying. 

“ Ta, ta, old man—see you this evening. They’re 
well at the house? And aren’t you charmed 
with my little Amy, my wee wifio—ha, ha, I used 
to call her that, ages ago. She’s told you all 
about it of course—you’re great friends, she 
wrote me.” 

Then Jeffrey felt his hand wrung again, and 
Canfield sprang into the carriage, shouted out 
fresh adieus and lost words, which might have 
been uttered in some unknown tongue for all his 
listener caught of tlieir meaning, and the vehicle 
rolled on. Jeffrey stood, automatically staring 
after it, with some insane, balf-developed fancy 
in ids mind, that it was the Car of Juggernaut, 
and had driven straight over his very soul. 

The hours went by, and twilight came. The 
confinement of the house had became intolerable 
to Jeffrey; and he had wanderod out, into the 
grove, which stretched along the hill, between 
the hotel and Rose Farm. It was a path he had 
many times taken during these last weeks. 

And there, midway in the wood, wlfere he had 
so often found her, ho came upon Amy Dcring. 
He was close to her, before he perceived her. 

She sprang lip, with a little frightened laugh, j 
from the mossy bank, on which she had been ; 
seated. j 

“How you startled me!” sbe exclaimed. \ 
“ Why, where is coqsin Jem ?” \ 


“ I—I have not seen bijn,” Jeffrey answered. 

“ We went down, by the road, to your hotel. 
Mrs. Bolton sent him to bring you back to dinner! 

I told lum I would walk through the grove, by 
the short cut, after those tiresome people had 
gone. What a shame of you to leave poor Mrs. 
Bolton, all alone to entertain them! She means 
to scold you well. I give you fair warning 1” 

Jeffrey tried to speak. Amy had been too 
busy, extricating her gown from a bush, to look 
at him. She turned round now, and cried out, 
in terror: 

“^lr. Conway, what is the matter? How pale 
you are—-oh, are you ill—are—” 

“ I am quite well,” he interrupted, in a slow, 
choked voice, though he was shaking from head 
to foot. “ I did not expect to have the pleasure 
of meeting you. Since I have, let me take this 
opportunity to say good-bye.” 

“ Are you going away ?” she asked. 

“ By to-night’s train,” he replied. 

“ You have had some bad news 1” she hurried 
on, almost as pale as himself. “ What has hap¬ 
pened? Surely, you know, how I—how we— 
should sympathize with any trouble that—oh, 

Mr. Conway, what is it?” 

“Nothing,” he said, in the same unnatural 
tone. “ I—I am wishing you good-bye—and 
happiness 1 I don’t blame you—I have no right 
—but I think you must have seen 1 I don’t 
mean to say rude things—but I think you might 
have told me, instead of letting me hear, as I 
have. I have no right, perhaps, to accuse you 
of coquetry ; but—yes, I must say it—I think it 
would have been kinder to tell me the truth 1” 

A sudden anger flashed into the girl’s eyes. 

“How dare you speak to me like this!” she 
cried. 

Then, between fright at bis pallor, and a vague 
suspicion of the real state of the cose, she burst 
iuto a passion of tears, and sobbed aloud. 

“What the deuce!” cried Jem Canfield’s voice, 
close by. “Oh, I say, what does this mean? 
Why, you, Joff, are you making Amy cry—I 
can’t have that, you know.” 

“ No—no ” Amy began, but fresh sobs checked t 
further speech. 

“I have no idea wliat the matter may be,” 
said Jeffrey, turning, with a sort of subdued 
fierceness, on Jem. “ I was wishing your cousin 
every happiness* in her marriage with you—and 
I was bidding her good-bye.” 

IIo had not the slightest idea what he was 
saying. He moved on as he spoke. In an in¬ 
stant, Jem’s great hands were laid on his shoul-. 
ders, and, with a colossal laugh, Jem cried : 

“Lord bless us, Amy, this goose wants to keep 
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us steady to tho old days, when you wore braids 
and short frocks, and I called you my little wife I” 
Then he wheeled Jeffrey round, and whispered 
in his ear: ^h, you mnff! •' * I've '(inly just got 

here, and been told nothing. But the case is plain 
enough—I'd advise,you to mak'^your £cace !” ' 

He hurried off, and left the two standing there 
together. 

a ‘Amy !” Conway exclaimed. 

But it took some little time for the pair to 
arrire at a clear explanation. Mrs. Bolton had 
been vexed, that, instead of applying to her, 
Amy had employed the whole of her little coital, 
to pay some debts of her brother, who had died 
just before the girl entered her present home; 
and Mrs. Bolton thought tho matter had been 
arranged, through Jeffrey’s assistance, and so 


imagined that her abrupt disclosures were per¬ 
fectly clear to him. 

The stars were up, and the moon was shining, 
when the ybirng coujfk trenched the verandah of 
the house, and heard Mrs. Bolton calling: 

“Two nice people 1 Don’t hurry yourselves. 
It’s only an hour and a-quarter after dinner¬ 
time, and Mr. Canfield and I are prepared to be 
patient, because we dined without you.” 

Then Jeffrey seized her hands, and began to 
shake them, and she pushed him away, and took 
Amy in her arras. 

“There’s nothing*to tell,” said she. 

“ I saw all this, in a vision, more than four 
weeks ago I You’re a pah* of ducks, and I love 
you both—because—because you have done just 
what I intended you to dot” 


THE BROKEN IDOL. 

BT JENNIE M. THUE8TON. 


"Tis just one year ago to-night, 

We stood together at tho gate, 

The silvery moonbeams, cold and bright. 
Enshrouded us in fairy light— 

How could I know, that happy nighty 
That this would be my late? 

My lover stood beside me here, 

My hand in his was closely clasped; 
And, while he whispered in my ear 
The tale—oil told—yet ever dear; 

How could I know, or even fear, 

It was too sweet to last? 

But, woe is me! to-night I stand, 
Forsaken, lone—am I the samo ? 

A maid, less fair, but in whose hands. 
Best title-deeds of brood, fair lands, 

And gold and gems from foreign strands. 
Nor wear my lover’s name. 


Fivo years have gone—how like a dream 
The far-off post appears to mo, 

My present life glides like a stream. 

The current, flecked with golden gleam, 
(As sunshine, sifted on the stream,) 

T6 an untroubled sea. 

My faithless love, by strength of will 
1 banished from my mind, and heart; 
His voice has now no power to thrill. 

His warmest Bmiles, now, only chill. 

I triumph, for he loves mo still. 

Time has not cured the smart. 

» 

Again beside the gate I stand; 

My own true love beside mo waits. 

The fotare seems enchanted land, 

Where we shall wander, hand in hand. 
And reach, at last, the golden strand. 

Far from our earthly hates. 


THE FARM HOUSE FAR AWAY. 

BT BMILY B.ASTBOB.N. 


Thi wild birds sang, the silvery rill 
Danced merrily then alway, 

In the shade of the pines, upon the hill 
Was tho farm-house Ar away. 

*Twas the homo I loved, and I love it stUk 
Its fields, and lanes so green, 

Where I wandered oft, at my own sweet will, 
Though many it year's between. 

The old clock ticked lu it* place on the wail, 
Telling the passing hours, 


And the glow of tho summer was over all. 
With the scent of tho new-blown flowen. 

Oh! happy spot, most blest, most fair, 

When over the earth we roam* 
Remembrance fond will bear us hare, 

TJb the old-timo, farm-house home. 

As scattered pilgrims from afkr, 

Return to some treasured shrine, 

So may we come, with our garnered hopes, 
To that old roof-tree of thine. 
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BT M SB. MART 

Mrs. Gray stood looking out of the window, j 
while her husband put on his hat and gloves, j 
preparatory to going into town. They had just j 
risen from a nieely-spread table, and the room i 
was neatly and tastefully famished. j 

There were no indications of poverty there, \ 
yet Mrs. Gray’s voice and manner were faltering j 
as she asked for some postage-stamps, < 

“ IIow many?” asked her husband, curtly. ' 

“ Three will do. I thought I would write to \ 
mother aud the girls.” j 

44 Did you ever reckon up, my dear, how much j 
you spend for postage stamps, in the course of j 
the year?” asked Mr. Gray, as he lit his fragrant 
cigar. “ Well, let us see. You write, at least, 
five letters a week, which is fifteen cents, and 
fifty-two times fifteen are seven dollnrs and eighty 
cents a year, to say nothing of paper and envel¬ 
opes. I haven’t a correspondent in the world, 
outside my busiuess.” 

44 Your friends,” said his wife, “ live near you, 
while mine are in another State. Do you wish 
me to give up writing to them?” And her face 
took ou an extra tinge of color. 

“ By no means. I only mentioned the cost of 
the thing. But I must go. Good-bye.” 

44 Alberti” she said, timidly. 

Mr. Gray turned back. 

44 Can you leave rndfeve or six dollars ? I want 
to go down town, to-day.” 

“ Five or Six dollars I” exclaimed Mr. Gray, 
in astonishment. 44 What on earth can you waut 
with five or six dollars?” 

“ I knew you would wonder, but I have needed 
some money, for a long time, to get a few neces¬ 
sary articles.” 

14 I gave you two dollars last week.” 

44 I know it; and I used it far materials to 
work up for our church fair.” 

“Church fiddlestick!” Baid Mr. Gray, con¬ 
temptuously. 44 Well, I can’t see what you need 
five or six dollars for.” 

“ Here is a list of what I need,” said Mrs. Gray, 
handing a little slip of paper to her husband: 
i pair kid gloves,.$2.00 


1 “ “ slippers,.2.00 

8 “ Balbriggan hose,. 1.00 

Silesia,.26 

Cr%pe de lisse, ......... .50 


Total.$.676 

( 220 ) 


r. p. hatch. 

“ Crtpe de lute ! What is that ?” 

“ Ruffling for the neck.” 

44 Will it wash ?” 

44 No.” 

44 1 thought so. A sheer waste of money. 
What fools women are! What would a man 
thintf of putting -a piece of stiff, white, papery 
nothing, around his neck, that cost fifty cents. 
And four dollars for gloves and slippers 1 Well, 
I must say, Anuie, you arc growing extravagant. 
I pay for your dresses, bonnets and all the essen¬ 
tials, without a murmur, that is,” said he, with 
sundry recollections to the contrary, 44 when they 
come within reasonable bounds. But these little 
things, things which are of no earthly account, 
I should think you might do without.” 

44 They are what no lady can do without. The 
slippers are to save my nice walking-boots. You 
yourself noticed my gloves, last Sunday, and said 
; you detested a soiled, or torn, glove. Stockings 
; are rather necessary in our land, and—” 

44 Say no more. But why is it that these wants 
; come up all at once ?” 

44 For the simple reason, that, hitherto, l have 
bought them myself, with money earned by plain 
sewing. But since my illness—in the autumn— 
| it hurts my side to sew much, and I have had to 
j give it up.” 

| Mrs. Gray enjoyed her husband’s horrified look. 

44 Plain sewing! Annie, I thought you had 
i; more pride.” 

44 1 had too much pride to beg of you, for what 
I could earn myself,” said she, with some spirit. 

44 Well, here are four dollars and a-half. Try 
to make that do.” And he hurried off. 

Mrs. Gray sighed. 

44 He means well,” she said, “but men seem 
j to think women are like children—not to be 
trusted with money.” 

Meantime, Mr. Gray was soliloquizing. 

44 Strange, how extravagant women are. Annie 
is one of t he best in the World, but she does not 
know the worth of money any more than a child. 
That four dollars and a-half will be all spent be¬ 
fore night. Women can’t keep money.” 

Mrs. G#ay went down town, as she intended; 
but she walked instead of riding, in order to save 
her money. While down town, she fait fiwnt and 
hungry, from her walk, and would have liked a 
lunch, but she had no money to spare. 
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“ Oh, by the way, Annie, did you go down 
town to-diy ?” asked Mr. Gray, at night. 

“ 1 Yes,’ 1 she replied. 

“ Spent every cent, I’ll be bound,” jokingly. 

“No, I have exactly two cents left; but I 
walked both ways, gpt no crfyt dt luu , and went 
without luncheon, although faint with lounger.” 

Mr. Gray looked shocked. 

“ Why did you not come to me ?” 

“ Because it was out of the way; and because, 
to tell the truth, I felt too cross.” 

“ Cross with me ?” 

“ Yes, with you*” and poor Annie’s grievances 
burst forth. 

“ To be going along the street hungrier than 
any beggar, while my husband is known as the 
successful Mr. Gray 1 To have no money in my 
pocket, because my husband thinks I am not to 
be trusted 1 Before I married you, I was in busi¬ 
ness, the same as you; that is, I earned my 
living, by teaching; you earned yours, by 
trading. Now, suppose when we married, you had 
given up your business, to assist me, or because 
% interfered with your new duties, and 1 allowed 
you no money to spend, as you chose. I dressed 
you well, to be sure; but gave you no money, 
without the why’s, wherefore’s and whither’s 
being inquired into; in short, treated you as 
you do me?” 

“ You exaggerate the case, Annie. Men and 
women are differently situated. I should think 
you would be glad to be saved the trouble of 
earning a livelihood. 

“But just consider the disadvantages of an 
empty purse. Put yourself in my place. How 
would you like it?” 

“ Why, if I had only to ask, first rate.” 

“ Well, then, suppose you let me carry the 
pocket-book, for a week.” 

“ But, Annie, it isn’t practicable. You 
couldn't attend to business, at the store.” 

“Of course not. It is only your personal 
expenses I will regulate. You come to me for 
what money you wish to spend for ypursslf; 
that’s all; and give me your word that you wiU 
take no money from the store.” 

“All right. I’ll do it, just to show you that 
it's easy enough, Here’s the pooket-beok.” 
And he gave it into her hand. “’But I’ll take 
* quarter, first, to begin on.” 

“ What do you want of a quarter?” 

“Cigars.” 

“ Well, there are two ten tent pieces. Try to 
make that do. Bid you ever reckon up how mack 
your cigars cost you, in the oouree of the year? 
Let ns see. You smoke at least two a day, at an 
average cost of ten cents a piece, which amounts 


to one dollar and -forty cents a week. Now, fifty- 
: two times one forty make seventy-two dollars and 
eighty cents a years, to say nothing of those you 
| give your friends. A hundred dollars will 
| scarcely cover your expenses in that, line.” 

“As onr old friend Abigail Stillings says, 

I ‘Who’d a-think it;’” said Mr. Gray, laughing; 

! but he was surprised to find the sum so large. 

[ The next morning, Mr. Gray had gone some 
> distance from the house, before he remembered 
[ that he had only twenty cents. 

| “I’ll risk it,” he said to himself. “Perhaps 
| I’ll not want to buy anything; I’ll show Annie 
| that a man can do without moneys” 

“ Hallo, Gray 1” cried a voice, interrupting his 
reflections. “What is the brain-study about?” 
It was his old friend, Frank Raymond. 

The two men had not met mnee Mr. Gray’s 
marriage; and as Frank was to remain in town 
for a week, Mr. Gray invited him home. 

He lit a cigar, and handed its mate to Frank, 
as he did this. The two conversed of old times 
until they reaohed Mr. Gray’s place of business, 
when they separated, Frank agreeing to be at the 
Grays’ at six o’clock. Annie was apprised of his 
coming by a note from her huSband. 

Going home, that night, as whs his invariable 
custom, he ran into Benson’s, to buy some cigars. 
Betison was surprised to see him drop the dozen 
he had taken up. 

“Are they not goodf* inquired the dealer. 
“ we think them our choioest—” 

“They are good. But oh second thought, I 
will not taka any tornigbt.” 

Mr. Gray had always purchased bis cigars as 
he used them; but now he wished be had a box 
at home. However, he decided to ask his wife 
for some money, and rdm out and fill his case, 
without his friend’s knowledge. Ttfenty-fbur 
hours had passed, and he had already begun to 
: experience a feeling of shame, and a disinclina¬ 
tion to ask for money: A thought of Annie 
crossed his mind. “Pshaw! she doesn’t have 
to treat friends to cigars,” he muttered. 

Frank Raymond was already‘at Ms house; and 
Annie had a tempting little sniper fbr them; 
add Annie was looking her pettiest. 

When supper was over, he took Annie aside, 
and asked for a dollar, Which Ad Me gave him, 
grudgingly. Then he excused bknseif, for a 
moment, and bought some cigars. They were 
wretched affairs, however, and filled the bouse 
with a villainous odbr, fbr he had to get them at 
a new place, Benson’s being tod far off; 

The? next day, the two friends started out to¬ 
gether, When Mr. Gray, with an air of having 
forgotten something, said, “ Excuse me* xbfaiute.” 
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44 I'll go back with you, if you have forgotten 
anything,” said Mr. Raymond. 

Mr. Gray clapped his hand on his pocket. 

44 I thought I had forgotten my pocket-book, 
but I haven’t,”, he said. 41 So it’s all right,” and 
then hurried on, his cheeks tingling with shame 
at the deceit. But he could not risk haring his 
friend go back with him, and stand by, while he 
asked for money. 

Mr. Gray was. lucky, that day. He had no 
calls for money, and he had half-a-dozen of those 
horrid cigars left, a couple of which ho smoked 
on the street, after his Mend left him. In fact, 
he concluded to risk another day, in the same 
way. But on this day, he realized the old adage, 

14 It nevef rains but it poursfor from being 
asked to change a bill, to getting his coat ripped, 
and asking for credit at his tailor’s, the day was 
a series of mortifications. 

Annie was unaware of all this; in fact she 
thought her husband was failing to realize the 
situation; so when, at nig^it, Air. Gray asked her 
for money to spend the next day, she wickedly 
put him off with some excuse, and ingeniously 
evaded the request until he was forced to prefer 
it before his Mend. 

" I want a dollar or two, Annie. Please get it 
for me,” he said, in an off-hand manner. 

14 A dollar or two 1 What do yon want with a 
dollar or two ?” 

“There, Annie, don’t bother a fellow. I’m 
in a hurry.” 

Bui with grave deliberation, sjie drew ont a 
quarter, and laid it down, then another and 
another, next two dimes. 

“Let toe see—three quarters—seventy-five, 
ten is eighty-five—ten—ninety-five, and here is 
a three cent piece—ninety-eight cents. Will 
that do ?” 

44 Tee/’ and Mr. Gray hustled them into his 
pocket, and hurried from the room. 

He was in hopes his Mend would inquire into 
the cause of the scene, when he would tell him of 
the compact and how it originated. It would then 
pass as a joke. BUt Mr. Raymond did not make 
any remark. Instead, he thought to himself t 

44 Good gracious! What a horrid grind she is I 
And I thought her so pretty. I never supposed 
Albert would hive made such a meek husband. 
Catch ate getting married, and having quarters 
doled out to roe, in that way!” 

He pitied his friend's embarrassment, but did 
not appear to notice it. Instead, he ohatted 
unconcernedly of old Mends and past times. 
Suddenly turning a corner, they met two mutual 
acquaintances. Hand-shakings and inquiries 
fallowed, and the four bad so much to say, that 


Mr. Gray decided to send a note to his partner, 
and spend the forenoon with his friends. 

The party now adjourned to* a restaurant , and 
Mr. Raymond, aware of the exact amount of his 
—Mr. Gray’s—tends, ordered lunch. ' 

Before separating, a little excursion to Beach 
Island was proposed for Monday. Mr. Grdy 
invited them, meantime, to spend the evening at 
his house. The evening passed was a pleasant 
one. Annie was in excellent spirits; sang and 
played; and was altogether charming. Mr. 
Raymond, remembering the money, decided that 
matrimony was indeed a snare, when women 
were so deceptive. 

The next day, which was Sunday, Mrs. Gray, 
without being asked, gravely handed her hus¬ 
band fifty cents. Mr. Raymond was present, but 
did not appear to notice it. He was apparently 
engrossed with the book he was reading. But 
he heard Mr. Gray ask; 

44 What’s that for? Oh, the contribution box ! 
Thank you!” he said. But to himself, he added- 

44 Why not save it, to go with the twenty-five 
cents I have already, so as not to be compelled 
to ask for money on Tuesday? Then if I can 
succeed in getting some for Monday's trip, with¬ 
out the knowledge of my Mends, this absurd 
farce will end, without any more unpleasantness.” 

Monday morning came, all too soon; for try 
as he would, he could not get the attention of 
Annie, when he endeavored to broach the sub- 
| ject of the projected trip. Fidgetting with his 
\ knife and fork, he cleared his throat, at last, 
and in a nervous way made the plunge. 

Mrs. Gray elevated her eyebrows. 

44 To tbe island ? Pray for what ? It is hardly 
the season for excursions.” 

Mr. Raymond really pitied his Mend’s evident 
distress, so he said, jokingly: 

44 Why, yon see, Mrs. Gray, we want to get off, 
for a time, as we used to, when we were boys.*' 

The lady smiled, grimly, and said: 

“Albert is, as you see, too extravagant by 
half. I cannot, in tbe present state of our 
finances, give my consent to bis going.*' With 
these words, spoken with gVeat* composure, she 
walked bfff leaving the gentlemen to themselves. 

“ By heaviens, Albert, I never Would stand 
that F* said 'Fhmk, vehemently. 44 To be tutored 
like a schoolboy! Haven't you- any money at 
the store ? If not, call Upon me' for any amount, 
and let us hurry, or we shall be late.” 

44 tfo. I'm afraid I cannot g6. I am pledged 
net to take any money from the Store, and ft 
Would not be right to accept of any from you.” 

Glad of an excuse, Mr. Gray then told his 
friend the secret of his wife’s conduct. 
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“Whew, so that is it?” said Frank. “Well, 
Fm glad to have my faith in womankind restored ; 
but isn’t she overdoing the matter? Did you 
ever reftise her money before others?” 

“ I think I did, last summer, when Mrs. 
Osgood was visiting her. They wished to go and 
see a friend, living in Biddeford. I thought it 
was foolish, and. told them so ; and finally refused 
my wife the money. The truth is,” apologeti¬ 
cally, “ I had met with some losses, and felt that 
we must economize.” 

“ Why not have allowed her to use her own 
judgment ? Perhaps she intended to economize 
in other ways,” said Frank. 

“I believe she said something of the kind. 
But to tell the truth, I had got into the way of 
thinking, that women needed to be continually 
oorbed, or they would run into extravagances.” 

“ It’s a shame to treat a high-spirited woman 
in that way.” 

“ I realise it now frilly, move fully than you 
can, unless you go through with my experience. 
Annie said she had done plain sewing to pay for 
things she needed, rather than ask me for the 
money. I understand it now; for I would far 
rather have earned the money for our trip by 
sawing wood, than have asked for it. Fancy 
having to always ask 1” 

“Do you know, Albert, I am glad this 
happened ? I may marry sometime; in foot. I’m 
thinking of it strongly; and now I shall avoid 
the course yon have taken. Otherwise, I presume 
I might have done just the same. I belieye a 
great many men do.” 

“Do? Why, yes. My mother never had a 
penny without asking father for it, and she 
helped earn it all, and was prudence and industry 
personified. I’ll turn over a new leaf. Ah, here 
come our friends!” 

Mr. Raymond, to Mr. Gray’s great relief, said 
it would be impossible for him to go on the pro¬ 


posed trip, owing to unforeseen circumstances, 
whereupon Mr. Gray, in an off-hand manner, 
proposed, that as Frank could not go, they 
shduld. all come to his house that evening again. 
“ My wife will be glad to see you,” said he. 

The week had passed, and “ Richard was 
himself again,” or oould be if ha chose. But 
his wifb had mirrored his past actions so truly 
and forcibly, that he had no wish to repeat 
himself. Anqie had taken , care to curb his 
extravagances, by giving him always a littleless 
than ho asked for, and invariably inquiring just 
how he spent it; and, meantime, reckoning up 
how much he had had each day, with great 
exactness. All this, as he knew, was copied 
from his own custom. Besides, he reflected, if 
he,found it so disagreeable for a week, how much 
more so must it seem year after year, with no 
prospect of change? In short., he felt himself to be 
the meanest man in existence, “ ’Tis one half to 
Own it,” and the other half to reforcn, we suspect, 

“There, Albert,” said his yifb, “I am glad 
the farce is ended. Resume your prerogative.” 

It was Tuesday evening, at half-past six 
precisely, when Mrs. Gray said this. At the 
same time, she handed her husband his pocket- 
book ; and then returned to her seat. 

Mr. Gray counted the pooney carefully, and 
then divided it into two equal piles. 

This accomplished, he crossed over to his wife, 
and placed one in her lap, saying: 

“ Henceforth, we will share alike. Buy what 
you choose. J have faith in your prudence and 
judgment. I am not infallible. TVhy need I sit 
in judgment upop you ?” 

Mrs. Gray's eyes glistened with pride and 
happiness, as she replied: 

“Believe me, Albert, you will never have 
cause to regret this; for now I shall have an 
opportunity to use my reasoning faculties.” 

He never did regret it. 


ONLY JOE. 


BY 


YLQY H,. SHWA^D. 


Tw, ma, T know be kissed me, 
Bat then, he loves me so; 
And if you fedl like Molding, 
You’ll have to talk to Joe. 

Ho pat his anas aronnd me:. 

I couldn't move, you know; 
Bat then, T didn't try much, 
Bor it wes only Joe.. 

Ho pat his arms around me. 
Yon dozing In yoar chair; 

I told him be would Wake yota, 
He mid “ he didn’t care.” 


And whispered, “May I kiss yonl* 
I tided to tell him “ No P^— 
Igeesa I sjtake too eoftiy. 

But then ’twee only Joe. 

He aald he’d bear the blame, ma; 

And pretoed his Upe to mine. 

He Bald lie Only wanted one. 

, l aueas ’twjei ninety-nine; 

X fear I kissed him back, ma, 
Indeed, I almost know— 

In toot lSb rare about It, 

Bat then twee only Joe. 
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CHAPTER VII. | old house. There, at least, were trees to shelter 


The girl Myra bad crept to the top of that 
rickety staircase, and listened, with fear and 
trembling, to the conversation that passed in the 
room below. To her horror, she heard they were 
about to sell the child, which she had stolen, 
back to its parents. 

Yes, they would sell the child back to that 
thrice happy woman, and leave her, Myra, to the 
old famished life, to poverty and despair. 

They would sell the child, and give her up to a 
prison, or anything, that the cruel law might do 
with her. That bbautiful child, who had just begun 
to love her, to cling to her for protection, and fell 
asleep on . her bosom, would be lost to her forever. 

But, she would not endure this. Why should 
one grandly beautiful woman hare everything? 
Was not the love and care of that strong man 
enough? What more could she ask than the 
smiles that had made her own heart ache with 
gratitude, when they were bestowed upon her, 
even in pity, during her street wanderings ? 

No, no, they should not take the child from 
her. Neither the law, nor those two persons 
plotting against her, in the room underneath, 
should tear them apart. She was young, she was 
strong, and afraid of nothing, so long as the 
child was with her. 

Creeping, softly, back into the little room, 
almost on her hands and knees, for she dreaded 
the creak even of a loose board, Myra searched 
among a heap of old garments and worn-out bed 
clothes, for something strong enough to form a 
rope. She found some narrow sheets of coArse 
cotton, and, knotting them together, made a 
sort of hammock of the centre one, in which she 
softly laid the child, and, leaning from the 
window, lowered the burden down, to the sward 
below. Then she knotted one end of her impro* 
vised ladder to the bedstead, dropped down it 
with the still swiftness of a cat, and stood, for a 
moment, in the moonlight, listening. 

All was silent Even the two persons plotting 
together, had ceased to speak, hushed, perhaps, 
by some noise she had made. Pushing the sheet 
aside, with both hands, she took the child in her 
arms, and fled with it, toward the ruins of thr 
(224j 


; her and shadows to creep under, if pursuit came. 
It did come; for, as she passed under the 
cherry trees, a sound of smothered curses fol* 
lowed her from the house, and the slam of a 
door broke sharply through the still night. 

Swift as thought, Myra darted down to the 
ruin, and shrank into a hollow of the old chim¬ 
ney, huddling the child to her bosom, and 
dragging the ivy over them. The leaves were 
: still rustling around her, and the little one had 
|ju8t ceased to straggle in her arms, when the 
! shadow of a man fell across the hollow, and she 
I heard the hard breathing of her father-in-law, as 

< he stood upon the broken oeilar wall, looking 
; eagerly around him. Myra scarcely drew a 
\ breath, as she pressed herself back against the 
j stone, and regarded the man through the ivy. 
j The moonlight lay full upon his fttoe, and she 
5 saw that all the usual reckless good nature had 

< departed from it. A thunder cloud seemed to 
| have passed over his features. 

| 41 Not here,” he said, after a swift look. 44 She 

must have gone through the gateway.” 

Myra heard these words, and gave a great sigh 
of relief, when the man turned, with his usual 

I military swing, and strode off toward what had 
■been the lodge gate. During the next fifteen 
minutes, that seemed an age, she kept under shel¬ 
ter, trembling with dread if the child murmured 
in her sleep or moved restlessly in her arms. 

I At last, she stole out of her hiding place, and 
\ avoiding the avenue, kept along the wall of a neigh- 
I boring field, then down a scarcely used lane, 
j always sheltering herself in the shadows, and 
$ always moving toward the sea. Finally, she came 
j to a little Inlet that broke up the shore, about 
i half way from her home and the watering place 
| that was now full of company. Here was a half- 
\ dozen dwellings, inhabited by fishermen. One of 
| these humble cabins stood apart from the rest, 
and Myra, still carrying the sleeping child, ap¬ 
proached it through a back garden. 

A window of four panes looked from the gable 
| end of this building into the garden, and against 
the wall, close by it, Myra rested awhile, panting 
for breath, but still bolding fast to the child. 
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After awhile she drew close to the window, 
and tapped om the glass, at first lightly, but 
afterwards with Some impatient force. This was 
answered by a slight movement within the room, 
and a face was dimly visible through the glass. 

“ Hist—hist—it is only a friend,” whispered 
Myra, pressing her face close to the pane. 4 ‘ Open 
the window just a little. Don't you know me? 
Just a little—I want to sky something.” 

The window now opened, cautiously. 

“ Myra—is it Myra?” said a man's voice. 


as you can, and get back before you are missed 
in the morning.” 

“You and-wmd that?” questionod Barnaby, 
starting, as a soft murmur came from the sleepy 
ohild. 

“ Yes, Barnaby, you must take us both, nnd 
never to your dying day tell any human being 
one word about it.” 

“ Let me look at the creetur,” said the lad. 
“I want to seo its face. I want to ktiow wlmt 
it is to you: that’s what I want to know.” 


“Hush, hush 1 don't speak so loud. Yes, it l 
is Myra, of course. I—I'm in trouble, Burnaby, \ 
and want you to help me.” 

“ At this time o' night, Myra?” 

“That’s just why you can help me.” 

“ Oh ! Well, how is it to be done ?” * 

“I can’t tell you, here, Barimby : if my voice 
goes above a whisker, somebody besides yourself 
will hear; if you could only come out—” 

“I will—wait!” 

Myra listened intently, but she had neither 
heard a footstep or the lifting of a latch, when 
Barnaby stood before her in his fisherman's rig. 

“Now tell me what it’s all about,” said the 
lad, stooping to put on a pair of rough shoes that 
had been carried in his hand when he, cautiously, 
stole through the room where his parents Blept. 
“ I seen your face agin the winder, and come 
straight out. Who could a-helped it. You 
looked like a picter, Myra.” 

Myra shook her head, os if being a picture Was 
not exactly what she came to talk about. 

“Barnaby, Fm in trouble. I want you to 
help me.” 

“Just as if I wouldn't—all as I can, yon 
know.” 

“To help me, and never say a Word to any 
human creature about it.” 

“ Well, I ain’t given to tailin’ overmuch—am 
I, now ?” 

“No, Barnaby. You’re true blue as any 
sailor-boy on the coast.” 

Barnaby blushed through all his freckles, and 
wriggled pleasantly in bi9 clothed; otherwise 
Myra might not have khotvn how effective her 
bit of flattery had proved, for, of course, the 
blush was lost in the moonlight. 

“ True blue I alius mean to he, anyway, be¬ 
twixt us. So just speak out. I ain’t here for 
anything bfit to listen.” 

“ Barnaby, if you want to help me, get out the 
boat. The one with single oars.” 

“The boat—that ain't much. The tide’s up, 
and she’s only just to be pushed into the water.” 

“ But that isn’t all. I want you to get into 
the boat, ahd take me just as fbr along the coast 
Vol. LXXVII—14. 


Myra laughed. This rough anxiety amused her. 

“ It's only the little girl,” she said. 

Barnaby reached out his arms. 

“Just let me heft her/’ 

“ There, now 1” 

Barnaby took the ohild, made a cradle of his 
arms, and lifted her up and down with an air # 
that grew more sheepish every moment. 

“I only wanted to make sure that you hadn’t 
overdone your strength,” he said. “Of course 
I didn’t think it really was a little baby. Why, 
Myra, she’s enough to break your back.” 

“ Oh, no, she isn’t,” answered the girl, eagerly. 

“ Give her to me. 1 feel lonesome without her.” 

Barnaby gave up the child, but said, 

“ But wliat are you taking that little sister of 
yours away for? They haven’t took to cuffing 
her about, have they? I s’pose the don has 
come home again, and is ordering things about 
as if he was captain of a first-class fishing-smack, 
and you won’t bear it.” 

“ No, I can’t/’ said Myra. '“ So I’m just run¬ 
ning away, and mean to take her with me.” 

“ But where are you going to ?” 

“ Don’t know. Along shore, just as far os you 
can take me to. Only remember this, Barnaby. 

I haven’t tiuited a human soul but you, and 
they’ll be searching for me, high and low.” 

“ Coming about here and asking questions ? 1 

shouldn’t wonder. It Won’t do ’em no good.” 

“ I am Bute you’ll never put them on tny 
track, Barnaby/* 

“ I should think not; bnt where on earth do 
you mean to hide with that skittish cretur— 
a’most young enough to be yer own baby, instead 
of yer sister, as I’m glad to say that she is. You 
don’t mean to go clear off for good and all. It 
isn’t that you want me to help you do?’ * 

“ I don’t know yet. How can I ?” 

“Never to see you again? If that’s it, I say 
the boat may lay on the beach, and drop to 
pieces, afore I’d strike an oar for you.” 

“ But I shall come back. How can I help it ?” 
pleaded the girl. Barnaby saw that tears ware 
swelling into those great black eyes and his 
jealous heart relented. 
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“ Come back—in course you will. I was a < 
grampus to think you wouldn’t. We’ll find you I 
a hiding plaoe, somewhere along the coast, that j 
the don’ll never think about; and when he gets ; 
himself up to London—which he’s sure to do— ■ 
the boat as takes you away will bring you back, I 
and no questions answered.” j 

“Oh, Barnaby, if you will only do this!” j 
exclaimed the girl, through her tears. \ 

“Do it! Isn’t that just what I’m about, this I 
minute? Here, give me that young un. You ) 
won’t! Then foller down to the water.” i 

Myra obeyed him, and stood, while Barnaby j 
pushed his boat into the water. j 

“There; now jump in, and let her rock a j 
minute, till I come back again,” said the kind- ' 
hearted fellow, trailing the cable on the ground, j 
before he darted off toward the house. 5 

Directly he came back, carrying an armful of 
old sail-cloth and a blanket, out of which he 
arranged a sort of bed in the bottom of his boat. 

“ Now lay the ^little cretur down, and wrap j 
yerself up. I can see dew glistening all over 


alone; and a night like that, with the soft wind 
blowing over them, and’ the wate* all quivering 
with moonlight, wosenough to make any fellow feel 
like the king of some unknown island, which 
island it would be his glory to find, if rowing a 
hundred miles eould do it, and make her a 
queen at onee. in that case, he wouldn’t think 
that little sister in the way, and for Myra’s sake, 
would make a crown princess of her. 

To all this hilarious talk, the girl listened with 
forced smiles; for, now that immediate danger 
seemed avoided, her thoughts turned anxiously 
on the course she must take, and the dangers 
that lay in her path. 

“Barnaby,” she said, breaking into his gorgeous 
day-dream, “where is it that the great ships 

come in ?” 

“ Great ships, do you mean them ’Merican 
steamers that come round the Needles, sweep up 
to Southampton, and off again, big as Noah’s 
ark, and running over with people?” 

“No,” answered Myra, frightened by the 
magnitude of the description. “ 1 want to know 


yer head, that’d be worth looking at, if it wasn’t j about ships that poor people go aboard, when 
for the dampness—besides yer feet must be wet.” j they leave England.” 

“ Oh, that’s nothing!” answered Myra. “ I’m j “ Oh, yer means hemergrant ships!” 

used to it.” | “ Yes, I dare say that is what I mean. Ships 

“ But you’re shivering, for all that.” that go a great way off, and set you ashore among 

“Because I’m afraid—horribly afraid, Barna^ strange people.” 
by, with that man after me.” j “Injuns, for instance?” 

“ He can’t walk on the water—and here we “ I don’t know what they are, Barnaby.” * 

go,” answered the lad, with a subdued laugh, \ “ But I do. People that live in the States, and 

floating his oars, ahd shooting the boat to sea. hunt bufferlo with wild tigers through the streets 
“Cannot we keep under the shadow of the of New York, slinging their tomahawks about, 
rocks out yonder,” said Myra, glancing with and whooping till you can hear ’em half across 
terror over the broad, moonlit sea. “ That man the sea. Them’s the sort of people you’re 
has eyes like a hawk.” thinking about, Myra.” 

“And claws like a devil-fish, I know,” said j Myra stared at him with wide, frightened eyes. 

Barnaby; “ don’t you be afraid. He can’t reach \ “You don’t more’en half believe me,” said 

us, and he ain’t goin’ to.see us, nor nobody else. \ be, almost terrified by his own description. 

So just cuddle that little cretur down into the \ “ Yes, I believe you. Only there must be 

bed I’ve made for her; then make yerself j other people across the seas, because so many go 

comfortable like, and you shall see this craft \ there.” 

shoot along like a swallow, without letting out a “ Yes, I ’spose they do,” answered Barnaby, 
ripple to tell where we’re going to. That’s thoughtfully; “but them are discontented per- 
right! She’ll sleep like a top. Now just you sons, that can’t kill a hare or a pheasant here, 
look on, and see now a feller can row, when without being took up for it, and are ’ticed off to 
he tries.” the Injun hunting-grounds, that are free as water 

Myra knelt down in the bottom of the boat, J and broad as all England. Why, a feller can 
laid her little charge in that singular bed, and j take a gun, and go out into them hunting-grounds, 
kissed her tenderly before she took the seat that \ and knock over moose and wild horses just as if 
Barnaby pointed out for her in the bow. There, j they wos rabbits, and not a word said. You can 
with her arms folded, and her eyes wandering \ blaze away just as much as you want to, so long 
anxiously to the sl^ore, she listened to the quite J a9 you don’t knock over a pappoose, which is a 
hilarious conversation that Barnaby took almost j sort of gnme they hold special.” 
entirely on himself; for, as he said, it was not \ Myra heaved a deep sigh. A wild project of 
often that he got a chance to speak with her \ going on board some outward bound ship, and 
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thus escaping all chance of pursuit, had possessed 
her; but this description of the, wild huntifcg- 
grounds was disheartening. 

After awhile Barnaby, too, dropped into a 
thoughtful mood, and pulled with lees vigor at 
the oars; for the night had deepened, and the 
moon was almost down. 

Here is the best place we can stop at,” he 
said, resting dejectedly on his oars, as they came 
opposite a low, thatched house, evidently occupied 


| “Gold!” 

| “ Yes, gold, Barnaby, that I have carried hid 

; away against my heart ever since—ever since I 
was a little girl. I would have starved rather 
; than spend it, but now that it is for her—” 

| Barnaby stepped back and regarded the girl 
> with a shrewd expression of disbelief in his face. 


“ Myra, yer just saying this ’cause yer too 
prond for taking anything from me* Yer never 
will forgit that yon grand house they tore down 
by some farm worker of the better sort. This j years agone was the place ye were born in. That 
dwelling stood on the bank of a small stream that > lifts ye above ns poor fisher-people. It’s yer 


emptied its bright waters into the sea, and behind 
it was a fruit orchard that had been flooded with 
moonlight only an hour or two before ; but now 
formed a shadowy background to as pretty a pic¬ 
ture of English rural life as even an artist could 
wish to see. 

Up the mouth of this stream Barnaby urged his 
boat, and seizing on the branches of a willow that 


proud stomach as rises agin taking money from 
any of us.” 

“ No, no, Barnaby ! how should I scorn your 
help ? The poorest of you are better off than I 
am, if my father was a gentleman.” 

“ Then take the old shot-bag, and say no more 
about it, if you don’t want to send me away with 
a lump in my throat,” said the generous lad, 


swept down to the water, laid the little craft. > almost crying in his earnestness. 


close to the Bhore. He seemed to work very re- j 
luciantly now, and his voice was sorrowful when j 
he turned to Myra. 


It was a sore temptation for the poor girl, to 
whom the thought of parting with the gold pieces 
\ in her bosom was like taking her own heart out. 


“ I suppose it can’t be helped,” he said, “ but \ Still she shrunk from the generous offer, turning 
it’s awful hard to leave you here, alone, at this \ her head away, and clenching her hands together, 

with a passionate effort to keep them from 
reaching forth, and seizing upon the coin that 


time o* night, without knowing what is to be- j 
come of you. If you’ll only stay here, I’ll call < 
the people up, and ask ’em to take you and the ; might save her from this supreme sacrifice. 


young un in. They’ll do it for me.” 

“ No, no, We’re too near home for that,” said 
Myra. “ There is yet time to go on a long way 
before daybreak.” 

“ But where will you come up, at last, Myra?” 

“ It makes no difference, so long as I keep out 
of his reach.” 

“ But how are you going to live—with her 
along ?” 

“ I have a little money—just a little.” 

“Ah,” said Barnaby, drawing a deep breath. 
“ Only a little ? And you’ll want more; for this ] 
cretur’ll be a load. Here, now, just take this, 


Barnaby saw the struggle, and that made him 
resolute. 

“Take the bag,” he said, “or I’ll jump into 
the boat, and take the young un back to the gate 
house. Just as sure as I live. I’ll do it.” 

Myra uttered a faint cry of distress, and 
reached forth both hands. 

“Give it to. me, Burnaby—I was proud and 
wicked—give it to me; and, oh! keep your 
word. Do everything to keep them from finding 
out which way I have gone. Sometime or 
another, 1 will pay back, every penny of it—” 

“I don’t want no paying back. 1—I won’t 


and don’t mind spending it. Fish is plenty now, ' take it! Only think of me, once in awhile, as a 
and when I carry it home, people are apt to give feller that has loved yer dear as the heart in his 
me a trifle that don’t count for the old man. I ’ own bosom ever since he first sot eyes on you, 
can get more fast enough.” j and never asked any one thing for himself, only 

While he was speaking, Barnaby drew from l to look at you, and pass a kind word now and 

some unknown depth in his clothes a leather then. Think that muoh of me, .Miss Myra, And 
shot-bag, that would have contained a fortune, if, I can live on the thought of U, till yer oome 
the coin within it had been gold instead of copper back to the gate house, next summer, which 
and worn silver pieces. This he held toward the yer’ll be sure to do. ' 

girl, half-tirnidly, half-glowing witl^ a sense of Myra had taken the shot-bag between both 
his own generosity; but Myra drew bock, and j hands, which were shaking with emotion, and 

waved the treasure away with her hand. \ the generous lad knew by i the sound of her 

“Take it—you must take it—every penny,” j voice that tears were swelling to her eyes, 
he persisted. | “ I don’t know where I shall be, next summer, 

“No, no—I have gold!” {Barnaby; but make sure of one thing. You 
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will be remembered as one of the best friends I 
ever had.” 

“ Now that's prime. It—its—but never 
mind. You've got the money, and got the little 
sister, and—and—what can I do more for ye? 
Jest speak. That’s all.” 

“You have done so mueh, Barnaby—every¬ 
thing.” 

Myra arose, as she spoke, and prepared to 
leave the boat. Barnaby took the little girl from 
her nest, folded the soft woolen shawl, in which 
Myra had wrapped her, tenderly about the 
pretty sleeper, without once looking into her 
face, and bore her up the bank. Myra followed, 
with her bundle, and took the child from his 
arms. 

“ Miss Myra—” 

The lad broke down in something he was 
about to say, and stood upon the bank, gating 
wistfully into that dark young face. 

“ Did you speak, Barnaby?” questioned Myra, 
in a soft, low voice. 

Tho lad caught his breeth. 

“ Yes—no—” 

“ Barnaby!” 

“ Yes, Myra.” 

“ Would you like to kiss me, now that we are 
saying good-bye?” 

“Would—would I—” 

Myra leaned toward him, offering her sweet, 
tremulous lips in farewell. 

He stood a moment, shy, trembling, irresolute; 
then touched those offered lips, reverently as he 
might have kissed the flowers on an altar, drew 
a deep breath, and stepping into his boat, rowed 
away, muttering to himself; 

“ No lady—no, not even the old mother—^hall 
kiss me after this.” 

Myra watched the little boat, till it curved out 
of the mouth of the river into the sea, then 
turned and entered upon her pilgrimage. 


> 


| 


CHAPTER VIII. 

It was a lovely night, fragrant with the breath 
of flowers, and dim with the soft obscurity 
which follows a setting moon. Myra was grateful 
for the shadows, and put forth all her young 
strength to shorten the distance that already 
lay between her and the step-father she dreaded- 
The child, softly wrapped in her shawl, was 
scarcely a burden during the first hour; but, 
as the night wore on, the poor girl grew weary 
with the strain upon her slender form, and 
looked anxiously around for some place of shelter 
and rest. She had as much as possible avoided 
the highway, and both her feet and garments 


were wet with dew from the grass and bushes that 
had made her path a heavy one to tread. 

At last, the tired girl kept to the highway 
that skirted the shore, and gathered new strength 
from the scent of sea-washed rocks, and the 
drift-weed that ^as sometimes swept, in wet and 
shining ridges, almost to her feet. As she 
progressed, the shore became vaguely picturesque. 
Miniature breakers tossed their foam, in veiled 
whiteness, in one direction, and a great ocean of 
fields and meadows spread to the opposite 
horizon, along which the sea-breeze swept and 
died away in the scent of woodlands and the 
breath of flowers. 

Now and then, a form-house or some gentle¬ 
man's habitation came in sight, whioh the girl 
avoided, keeping close to the sea. Now and 
then, she saw a sail sweeping the waters like a 
bird steadily poising its white wings for a long 
flight. This brought to her mind that wild, wild 
project of a refuge beyond sea, where no one 
could reach her, and the child would be all her 
own. 

Was the idea altogether a madness? Could 
the wild Indians, Barnaby talked about, be more 
cruel than her father-in-law ? Surely they would 
be kind to little children, and Dosy was so 
beautiful—so rich in infant loveliness, that even 
savages must.be good to her. 

In her weariness, the poor girl sat down on a 
fragment of rock just lifted above the tide-mark, 
and watched the ships come and go, with intense 
longing. If she were only in one of them, with 
a right to lie down, and rest, and all that water 
between her and pursuit, it would seem like 
heaven. How her limbs ached ! How numbly 
her strained arms clung around the child! If 
she could only sleep as the little one did, on 
some bosom that loved her—on the green turf, 
those heaps of sea-weed, anything that promised 
an hour of repose—then perhaps she might 
wake up strong enough to think of something 
persistent and real. 

While these broken thoughts weighed upon 
her, Myra turned her eyes dreamily on a heap 
of sea-weed that had been tossed up by some 
storm, and lodged among the broken rocks that 
lay around, so for beyond the reach of high 
tide, that the sun had dried them, and they 
formed a crisp little bed bo tempting, that in her 
half sleep she sunk down on it, and in another 
minute wasjsst in profound slumber. 

Thus those two young creatures lay, in a close 
embrace, with the sea murmuring at their feet, 
and the stars bending over them, until a faint 
gleam of the breaking day fell upon the waters, 
and touched them with its tender light. 
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Then Myra sat up on her couch of sea-weed, j hair, and left it to curl and float as it might, 

and looked around, in vague bewilderment, now < while she took some garments from her bundle, 

upon the ocean, now upon the green fields, wet and dressed her in them. 

with dew and veiled with mist, that seemed to “ Now Dosy is like a little lady,” Myra said, 

her like a vast, beautiful dream. Then, thought standing back to judge of her success, 
hy thought, oame back a realization of events; 44 Dosy » a little lady,” answered the child, 
that had driven her to that lonely spot. All looking earnestly in her captor’s face, 
nature was waking up around her. There was Myra was perplexed; this persistent memory, 
a flush of roses on the water, trembling lights in the child, might lead to her betrayal. She 
among the mists that were rising from the ; reflected awhile, then said, quietly: 
meadows. Even little Dosy was stretching her- 44 Dosy is Miza’s sister—her dear little sister.” 

sMf on the sea-weed, and rubbing her dimpled 14 What’s dat?” questioned the child, 

knuckle into her sleepy eyes. Rolling over to “Somebody that loves you dearly, 
her hands and knees, she scrambled to her feet, Dosy did not speak, but kept her large, brown 
and shaking back her hair, looked out upon the l eyes fixed on tho girl’s face. After a moment, 

waters, with a happy laugh in her eyes. she smiled. 

44 Look, look,” she said, pulling at Myra’s 44 Some one that takes care of you,” continued 
garments; “defc up, and see. It’s booful!” < Myra, speaking softly, and with infinite tender- 
Myra threw her arms about the child, and ness, 
kissed her passionately. This went straight to the little creature’s 

44 Dosy wants to go with the big birds,” said heart; for she nodded her head approvingly, 
the child, struggling out of an embrace that took j 44 So you will cad me sister?” 
away her breath, and beckoning to a distant Again Dosy nodded, 
vessel whose sails were rosy white in the dawn ; ; 44 Try, darling, try.” 

44 tome, Miza, tome I” The child, in answer to this gentle pleading, 

44 Yes, you shall go. We will find a ship, if I pursed up her rich lips, and tried to form the 
live,” cried the girl, kissing the red lips that desired word; but only filled her pretty mouth 
had formed her name, for the first time, in a with broken kisses. 

burst of new delight. 44 Dosy and I will go off “That’s my own darling! See, now, try 
together.” again.” 

44 And find mamma?” questioned the child, Here Myra slightly parted her own rare lips, 
with eager, wistful eyes. pressed her tongue to the white teeth, till a 

Something in Myra’s throat choked her sud- gleam of red shone through, and this difficult 
denly. She turned her head away. word was distinctly uttered. The child watched 

Just then, the child found an object that her, eagerly, and brightening all over with the 
distracted her attention. The incoming tide was effort, echoed the word, with a sweet lisp that 
creeping up the sand, bringing tiny foam wreaths delighted her teacher. 

with it, and among them, a bit of sea-weed, where ; 44 That is my name, Dosy—remember, that is 

barnacles were clinging like jewels. Before this my name ! Sister, sister, sister! Oh, if you only 
string of sea gems could be swept away, Dosy were! No, no, how foolishly lam talking! Then 
was knee deep in the water, trailing it behind you would be a saucy little thing like Zuma, and 
her, and shouting with triumph. A wild, nothing to him. Only a little plague to me.” 
beautiful creature she looked, with the wind 44 Dosy won’t plague oo,” said the child, 
lifting her hair, this dripping sea trophy trailing troubled by the change in Myra’s voice, 
behind her, and her bare feet dancing in the 44 Plague me, you blessed little darling!” oried 
shallow water. Myra ran down, and seized the girl, kissing the pretty mouth that was just 
upon her, struck with dread ; but the little rebel j beginning to quiver. 

broke from her hold, and made a plunge for Delighted with these caresses, the child pressed 
deeper water. s Myra’s cheeks between both her little hands, 

44 Dosy likes it. Let Dosy alone.” j and shaking her head, seemed to laugh the new 

44 Yes—yes,” answered Myra, breathless with i word from her lips, 
affright. 44 Dosy shall go in, all over, and wash 44 Sister—sister!” 

herself. Come.” j 44 That is a little angel. Now, let me tie this 

The child laughed, and allowed herself to be j on your head—so.” 
led awAy into a little basin of rocks, which < Dosy stood quietly, while the girl folded an 
sheltered them from the road; and here Myra i old Madras handkerchief, that had somehow 
bathed the child, smoothed the soft masses of her fallen into her possession, and tied it over the 
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rich hair, which hod broken into waves and 
curls the moment it was quite dry. This gave 
the pretty face it shaded a demure look, and 
answered almost as a disguise. 

Myra, well pleased with her efforts, arranged 
her own dress, and sitting down by the fragment 
of rock that had sheltered them, during the 
night, took Barnaby’s shot-bag from her bundle, 
and poured its contents into her lap. A pile of 
shillings, sixpences and pennies, with here and 
there a half-crown, rolled out, and seemed to her 
a world of riches. 

“Now, Dosy, we will walk on, and have a 
nice breakfast/’ she said, taking a shilling from 
Barnaby’s store, and returning the rest to her 
bundle. “ Nice bread and milk—” 

“ And cherries/’ said Dosy, flinging out her 
dimpled hands, “ cherries !” 

“Yes, cherries, if we can find them,” was the 
smiling answer. “ Come, now.” 

Hand in hand, those two young creatures 
went up from among the rocks, and kept on 
their way along the coast, until they came in 
sight of a small farm-house, standing back from 
the road, and approached only by a green lane 
that gave it a kind of isolation that encouraged 
Myra to approach. In front of this house, a 
group of cows had been brought up for milking, 
and a woman stood at the front gate, with a pail 
in one hand, while her other carried a three- 
legged milking-stool. She had seen two strange 
figures coming up the lane, and was watching 
their approach with some natural curiosity. 

Myra saw this, and hastened forward. 

“ We have been walking along shore, this 
morning, and my little sister here is getting 
hungry,” she said, addressing the woman. 
“Would you sell me some new milk and part 
of a loaf?” 

The woman received this singular proposal 
with evident kindness, and turned her eyes on 
the child, with a look of motherly admiration. 

“So the little one has come out fasting,” she 
said. “ Well, well, if you can find the patience 
to wait, she shall have a drink warm from the 
best oow on this or any other island, and a slice 
of white bread fit for the Queen. Come here, 
my pretty, and watch me, while I milk.” 

Dosy, lured thereto by the woman’s cheery 
encouragement, went close to the Alderney, and 
with great interest, watched the double stream 
of milk as it rattled, like shot, into the bottom of 
the pail, which was soon covered over two inches 
deep with foamy whiteness. Then the remain¬ 
der fell into it, with a soft, muffled sound os 
if falling upon cotton wool. 

Directly another woman appeared, whom the 


< mistress chided for being late, and went into (ho 
j house soon after, with the pail in her hand, from 
1 which the milk foamed over and dropped like 
| snow flakes here and there on the grass. 

{ “ Come in, come in,” she said, looking over 

| her shoulder at the pretty wayfarers. “ You 
j shall have the milk from this pail, for the Alder- 
\ ney is kept apart, and I allow no one but myself 
| to touch her. No wonder you hang back, little 
l un. Isn’t she a beauty ? When you come out, 

| we will pull some sweet, fresh grass, and you 
\ shall see her feed from your own little hands. 
Come in, come in !” 

j Myra led her charge—who was constantly 
$ looking back at the beautiful animal they had 
! left—along a path that led around the house, and 
l entered a kitchen, blazing with bright tin and 
copper vessels, that shone along the walls and 
\ dressers like silver and gold. 

| The woman took a pan from the dresser, drew 
a white cloth around the edge of her pail, and 
the milk came rushing through it, like a cataract 
of melted pearls. 

> Dosy looked on, delighted, while the good 
\ woman brought a couple of old, deep bowls from 
| a cupboard, set forth a half loaf of bread, and in- 
j vited her hungry guests to partake, with that 
genial hospitality, that is in itself a feast. 

\ “So you’re taking a long walk,” she said to 

< Myra, glancing at the bundle that had been left 
j by the door. “ Which way is it that you are 
} going?” 

< Myra blushed guiltily, and hesitated. 

\ “ Perhaps it’s to the next place beyond, where 

« the boats and fishing-craft put in, that you be- 
l long,” said the woman. 

| “ Yes, yes, that is the place. Can you tell me 

; how far we have wandered away?” said Myra, 
\ seizing upon this chance for information, 
j “ Not more than five miles, or thereabouts,” 

\ answered the woman, “but that is a good bit for 
| the child to walk.” 

; “Oh, I can carry her!” answered Myra. 

; “ You say I've only to keep in sight of the 
; water, always going that way, till I see ships?” 

\ “ The boats from Southampton put in there; 

; of course you know that, being of the place; but 
| it is only touch and go with them. In one min- 
| ute and out the next, on their way to Vent nor 
| and back. Sometimes we can see them from 
! here.” 

j Myra did not venture to pursue the conversa- 

< tion. Her way was in a degree made clear, and 
J being an English girl, to whom exercise wos 
| second nature, the idea of a five-mile walk was 
j anything but discouraging. 

\ By this time Dosy hod finished her bread and 
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milk, placed the antique silver spoon decorously 
in the empty bowl, and sat, listening, with both 
hands folded in her lap. 

41 What a little dear it is/* said the woman. 

44 Will you let me pay for her breakfast and 
mine?** said Myra, hesitating, and blushing like 
a criminal. “We are very thankful that you 
have been kipd.” . 

The woman laughed, took the money so timidly 
held Out to her, and placing it in the child’s hand, 
folded her small fingers over it, with a loving 
pressure. Then she took up the loo£ planted it 
against her breast, cut some even, thin slices 
from it with a broad-bladed knife, and spread 
them daintily with butter. These she folded in 
a clean bit of cloth, and gave them to Myra, say¬ 
ing, kindly, 

41 It is a long walk to yonder place, and 
children need a bite and sup between meals. So 
put this in your bundle.** 

Myra took the parcel with a look of thankful¬ 
ness that brought fresh smiles to the comely face 
of her hostess. Then she reached out her hand 
to the child, and led her to the front of the 
house, where the Alderney cow stood waiting, as 
if her part of the morning performance was in¬ 
complete. So it was; for the fanner’s wife had 
forgotten her usual tribute of fresh grass ; and an 
impatient moo of the pampered animal brought 
her to the front door again, just as Myra and her 
charge were passing out. 

14 Here, now. I promised you, little one,” said 
the woman, gathering a handful of soft, rich grass 
'from under her rose-bushes, and giving ifcto the 
child. 41 Now don’t be afraid. Go and feed her.” 

Dosy took the grass, looked wistfully at Myra, 
then at the woman, and encouraged by their 
smiles, went toward the cow, step by step, shyly 
holding out her offering. ; 

The Alderny opened her velvet mouth, and 
gathered the grass into it with a swift lap of the 
tongue that startled the child, and sent her 
running back to the shelter of Myra’s garments, 
breathless. 

The woman enjoyed this heartily, and under 
the cheerful music of her laugh, Myra left the 
farm-house, with Dosy. 

The girl walked slowly, regardftil of the little 
steps she guided. But Dosy Boon tired of that, 
and constantly darted off at angles, now tempted 
by a tuft of violets on the wayside, or the flutter : 
of a bird from the hedges, where nests might be 
found. Anything and everything bright or 
beautiful was enough to set her upon the run. 
Butterflies or flowers, she wns •always ready to 
choose one, and to pluck the other, and both 
abounded on that pleasant road. 


At lost, the sun rose higher, the day began to 
grow warm, and the roads dusty. The child 
lost something of her bird-like spirit, and begnn 
; to drag on Myra’s hand. The girl looked around 
for some place where they might rest awhile. 
She could have walked twice the distance, 
without fatigue: but made Blow progress, while 
the little one exhausted her childish gaiety, and 
wore out her strength, in chasing insects, and 
plucking wild flowers. 

At last, they came to a little hollow that ran 
back among the fields, so lined with grass and 
ferns, that it seemed choked up with emeralds. 
At the bottom ran a tiny stream, twinkling up 
| here and there, as if one had broken a string 
of diamonds, and left it trailing through the 
hollow. Following this bright thread, Myra 
| camo to a rock, over which a young birch tree 
| drooped, while from beneath it gushed a spring 
i which, babbling merrily along for awhile, finally 
| emptied itself into the brook. 

! Dosy had asked for a drink of water more 
! than once. Here it was, fresh and sparkling. 
Myra formed a cup with her two hands, and the 
child drank from it. Then she took the dusty 
shoes from those dimpled feet, bathed them, and 
wiped them with handfuls of grass, untied the 
kerchief, and shook the dust away before she 
covered those bright curls again. Then lifting 
Dosy to a seat on the rock, she fed her with 
slices as mother birds care for fledglings. Tln:s 
an hour of rest was secifred. Then Myra went 
on her way again, carrying her charge more than 
half the time. At last, the houses of a small 
town appeared, the low stone tower of a church, 
and some masts looming up, like dead trees, 
from the side of an old pier stretching it¬ 
self into the water. Invigorated by the sight. 
Myra took the child in her arms, and almost 
ran, shaping her course toward the pier; for 
rounding a point of the harbor, she saw the 
stack-pipe of a boat throwing out billows of 
black smoke, and could hear its machinery 
moving. 

Panting and breathless, she reached the pier, 
just as the boat was ready to put out again, and 
was hurrying toward it, when something upon the 
deck made her halt, draw back, and crouch down 
under the cover of a pile of boxes that had been 
recently left upon the wharf. When Dosy became 
impatient of sitting there in the coal-dust, and 
attempted to free herself, the girl held* her closer, 
with a convulsive clutoh. 

“Don’t, don’t; for mercy’s sake be quiet !** 
she said, in a whisper so sharp, that Ihe little 
creature obeyed it without a movement. 

[to be continued.] 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. X AT. 



and it is made with revere in front to show the 
foulard. Tight-fitting coat sleeves, slashed over 
the foulard, and finished with three tiny bows. 
Standing collar of foulard. This would be a 
good design for remodeling old silk, by combin¬ 
ing a damasee, or foulard material, corresponding 
in color with the old eilk, which can be used for 
Ike skirt and plaiting, keeping the best of it for 


No. 1 is a costume of foulard, in a small chintz } 
pattern combined with* plain silk, for the skirt 
and jacket. The skirt is trimmed with Beven 
narrow knife-plaitings in front, four of which j 
extend all around. Then there is a polonaise of > 
the foulard, opening in front, and turned back 


near the bottom, and ornamented with a rosette j X 0 

of ribbon, as seen in the illustration. Thi9 j 

under-skirt, as it were of the polonaise, is \ the jacket-Waist. Ten or twelve yards of such 
arranged to fall from under the panier, which i9 ' figured material will be enough to make out this 
looped up high on the hip, and carried to the ; costume, using an old dress for ihe other parts. 


centre of the back, from under which the back ’ If more be required of the plain silk, ten to 
fulness in disposed in graceful looping. 6ver ! t wclve yards will be required, 
this, simulating a jacket, the plain silk is fitted ,) No. 2 is a charming costume a la Pompadour, 
( 232 ) 
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ranged and fastened to the skirt, and held in 
place by a large bow and ends of ribbon. A 
turn-down collar and revers display the vest, and 
the same is arranged for the cuffs. This is one ef 
; the newest and most picturesque toilettes we have 
seen, and will be suitable for early spring or sum¬ 
mer costumes. Six yards of figured, and eight 
to ten yards of plain material, single width will 
• be required. 

No. 3.—We give, next, a costume composed of 
myrtle-green satin de laine, united with silk in 
Pekin stripes to match, or it may be made of the 
plain de laine or cashmere, and the striped satin 
and wool goods, to correspond. It is made with, 
first, a short round skirt of the plain de laine, 
trimmed with tw r o narrow knife-plaitings at the 
bottom. Over this is the polonaise, which is 
made with a simulated waist-coat of ivory-white 
Pekin stripe. The polonaise is made of the 
striped material, and the front is arranged with 
the fulness to come just where the vest ends, 
and it is carried back upon the hips in three 
plaits. A similar arrangement is placed about 
the mi ltlle of the skirt, and still a third just 
below the knee. These three groups are orna¬ 
mented with long loops of satin ribbon knotted 
in the centre. The edge of the polonaise is 
finished with a narrow knife-plaiting of the 
plain satin de laine to correspond with the skirt ; 
this plaiting is continued up each side of the 
front as far as the first loop of ribbons. Tho 
back of the polonaise is looped in largo pouffs. 
Very tight-fitting coat-sleeves, with small cuffs 
tied in the middle with a band and loops of 
ribbon. A knife-plaiting of the white Pekin 
stripe finishes the dress at the neck, and is 
carried down the left side of the waist-coat. 
Six yards of plain and eight to ten of striped 
goods will be required. 


No. 3. 

—also, combining plain and figured ma¬ 
terial—in fact almost all costumes are so 
composed, those entirely of one material 
l>oing the exception, and not the rule, in 
fashion at the present time. Here we 
hLye a plain, round skirt, very scant, of 
the figured material, its only trimming 
being a narrow knife-plaiting of the plain. 
The polonaise has a vest front; a half-way 
jacket, over which is fitted the plain ma¬ 
t-rial forming the waist, paniers, skirt, 
pouffe; etc., all disposed as seen in illus¬ 
tration. On the hips the fulness is car- 
ried brick and confined under a large 
buckle. The looping at the sides is ar- 



No.4. 
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No. 5 

No. 4 is a pretty little costume for a girl of 
three or five years. It is made of basket or 
twilled flannel combined with velvet 
of a darker or contrasting color. 

There is, first, a kilted skirt of velvet 
on a petticoat waist. Over this is 
worn the close-fitting sacque which 
is trimmed with velvet and torchon 
lace, as seen in the illustration. 

We give the front and back view, . 
so that any lady can arrange the 
trimming without mistake. 

No. 6 is another for cither girl or 
boy of seven to nine years, made of 
a small plaid cloth in blue and 
green. Here the kilting is ar¬ 
ranged underneath the edge of the 
garment, and does not extend 
across the front. We give the 
front and back, showing how the 


trimming is arranged ; this trim¬ 
ming consists of four rows of wide, 
plaid, worsted braid, put on to 
touch, and held in place by three 
upright straps, edged with a nar¬ 
row black braid; these straps are 
ornamented with six small buttons 
each. Same forms the cuffs at the 
sleeve. The collar is pointed at 
the back, and square in front, 
trimmed with the narrow, black 
braid; three rows of this braid is 
continued down the fronts and 
around the dress-skirt, as seen. 

No, 6.—For a boy of three to 
five years, we have a kilted plaid 
skirt, on to a petticoat waist. Over 
this the jacket with vest attached 
from the collar in front is of the 
plaid material. Braid and buttons 
form the trimmings for pockets, cuffs, etc. 


No. 8. 


LADIES’ PATTERNS. 

PrlnOMS Dress: Plain,.AO 

« « with drapery and trimming, .... 1.00 

Polonaise,.AO 

Combination Walking Saits,.1.00 

Trimmod Skirts,.AO 

Watteau Wrapper,.AO 

Plain or Gored Wrappers,. A5 

Basques,.A5 

Coats,.A6 

“ with vests or skirts cut off,.AO 

OreiikJrts,.A6 

Talmas and Dolmans, .A5 

Waterproofs and Circulars, .A5 

Ulsters,.A6 


CHILDREN'S PATTERNS. 


Dresses: Plain, . . 
Combination Suits, . 
Skirts and Overskirts, 
Polonaise: Plain, . . 
“ Fancy, . 


.25 

.35 

.25 

.25 

-361 


Basques and Coats, . . A5 
Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts A5 

Wrappers,.25 

Waterproofs, Circulars 
and Ulsten,. . . . A5 


Jackets, 
Pants, . 
Vests, 
Ulsters, 


BOYS' PATTERNS. 


.25 

.20 

.20 

AO 


W rappers,. . . 

Gents’ Shirts, . 
W rappers, 


25 

.50 

AO 


In sonding orders for Patterns, please send the rnimlier 
and month of Magazine, also No. of page or flguro or any¬ 
thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. By so 
doing, your patterns will be forwarded without delay, 
together with a model, showing how the pattern is joined. 
Particular attention is called to our Pries List, as we cannot 
forward any order, unless the full price of eocfc piece order* d 
is enclosed In Vriitsd Slat s# Stumps or money. In all cases we 
study to please our customers, and will answer any questions 
by Postal Card on receipt of one cent stomp. Send Dill 
address, City or Town, Oownty and Stats, to Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 
South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. While we extend oi.r 
thanks to oar many customers who have so generously 
patronised ns during the past year, we hope for a continu¬ 
ance during the present year. Respectfully, Mrs. M. A. Joneu, 
88 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
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We giro, here, an illustration, front and back N 
of a costume for a young girl from twelve to 
fourteen years old. Folded in this number, we 
give a Supplement, with a paper pattern dia¬ 
gram, full-size, by which to cut it out 
This costume may be utilized for either dress 
or negligie t and will be suitable for spring or 
summer goods. The skirt is short and very 
narrow, and trimmed with two kilt-plaited 
flounces; the upper one reaching up above the 
knee. We give, for our Supplement, the entire 


pattern of the polonaise with the corselet jacket, 
which is sewed into the seams under the arm, and 
is loose in front where it buttons with one button, 
as seen in illustration. 

The polonaise consists of six pieces: 

I. —Half op Front. 

II. — Half of Back. 

III. — Half of Side-Back. 

IV. — Half of Over-Jacket. 

V. —Upper and Under Parts of the Sleeve. 

The letters and notches on the polonaise show 

(235) 
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NEEDLE CASE. — STRIPE ON JAVA CANVAS. 


where the seams meet. The notch on the arm-hole, 
marked G on the front, and also G on the corselet 
jacket, show where the two pieces come together; 
and at D and D they are sewn under the arms. 
The long notches at the bottom of the skirt, on 
the back and side-back, show where plaits are 
laid, and then the skirt of the polonaise is turned 
under to meet the front, and there hangs over 
like a bag, as seen in the baok view of the 
illustration. The smaller notches, marked F F 
F, are also plaits. On the front, from E to E, 
plaits are arranged, and the fulness is put into 
the side seam from E to E. 

The corselet and trimmings are of velvet or 


contrasting material in cashmere damasel, or 
silk of a darker shade. The letters at the top of 
the sleeve show where the seams begin; and the 
notches must come together on the elbow seams. 
The pattern is so exact, and as we give the front 
and back view, any lady can arrange this 
polonaise. 

The dotted lines show where the pattern turns 
over on the back part of the skirt of the 
polonaise, and at the neck in front. Also the dart 
in the front of the corselet. There is one to 
match in the front of the polonaise, which can 
be put on to fit the figure; the pattern does not 
give it. 


EMBROIDERY ON CLOTH. 


BT MBS. JAN1 WEAVER. 



STRIPE ON JAVA CANVAS. 


BY MBS. JANU WEAVER. 



This is a simple design for working in crewels 
on Java canvas, and is suitable for ornamenting 
scrap-baskets, borders of tidies, music rolls, 
shawl covers, in fact, for anything where a sim¬ 
ple ancLeasy pattern, and not much work, is re¬ 
quired. The stripe will be pretty for alternating 
“with a crochet stripe for antimaccassars. It may 
be done in silks, if preferred. The foundation is 
folded to form a hem, which is fastened down 
with back stitches. The remainder of the design 
is worked in satin stitch. 
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EMBROIDERED SCREEN. 



We give, here, an engraving of a very pretty 
screen, which may be made large, fijp standing 
on the floor, to protect from a fire, or from 
draughts, or, if preferred, may be made small, to 
stand on a table, like the table-screens that the 
Japanese had at the Centennial Exhibition, and 
which were so much admired, and sold at such 
high prices. 

In front of the number, we give an engraving 
of one of the panels, full-size (if for a table- 


screen). The panels may be either Japanese can¬ 
vas, or black satin, and the embroidery is worked 
in floss silk. Do the leaves and stalks in natural 
colors: the Marguerites in white silk; the For¬ 
get-Me-Nots in shades of blue. The panels can 
be worked in crewels if preferred. 

This screen, if used as a table-screen, forms an 
admirable shade from a too-powerful lamp, and 
being different from the shades, so long used, is 
a novelty, and more liked. 


TABLE-COVER: WITH DETAILS. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. # 


In the front of the number, we give an engrav¬ 
ing of a new style table-cover, to be dpne in em¬ 
broidery ; and we add, also, the details, viz.: the 
embroidered stripe, and the patterns for the 
cross-stitch. There are two or three cross- 
stitch patterns, which may be used alternately; 
the colors are white, two shades of green, red, 
violet and yellow. The embroidered stripe is 


in satin, and ornamented with embroidery an 
pass £, representing corn-flowers, with foliage. 
The fringe is cream silk, knotted with blue, and 
the table-cover is lined with blue silk. The 
embroidered stripe, by the bye, may be used 
for a variety of purposes, besides that of a 
table-cover. 

(237) 
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DINNER NAPKIN FOR CHILDREN 


BT MR8. JINK WEAVER. 



This very useful article for the use of children 
at table, is made of white Aida cloth, with nar¬ 
row border and design in cross-stitch and Hol- 
bicn stitch, done in dark blue embroidery cotton, 
or red, if preferred. The opposite illustration 
gives the pattern for the centre figure, full-size. 
The side ones are the same design for the top of 
the figures — leaving off the lower part. The 
outer edge is worked in buttonhole stitch, in 
which is worked a row of double crochet. This 
is edged with a row of shell-stitch done in white. 



INSERTION; OPEN WORK ON LINEN. 

BT MSB. JANE WEAVER. 


This insertion is useful for a variety of pur¬ 
poses, such as ornamenting children’s frocks, 
house-linen, towels, tidies, etc., and may be 
worked either on linen or crash, The open rows 
are done by drawing a certain number of threads 
(as many as you please,) frdm a quarter of an 
inch to an inch in depth. After drawing the 
threads, put in the fancy stitches, with colored 
embroidery cottons, blue or red, or both, as these 
colors wash best. For tidies or fancy towels use 
crewels, in any pretty combination of colors; 
they are all so pretty, it is almost impossible to 
make a bad selection. 

(238) 
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SCREEN: CREWEL EMBROIDERY. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER 



This design may be carried out either in > velvet, satin, felt or serge. Unbleached sheeting 
crewel embroidery, or as “borderee perse,” which also makes a very pretty foundation, especially 
is done by cutting out designs from cretonne, and with cretonne appliqu£. The screen should be 
sewing them down with buttonhole stitch, in silks j from four to six feet in height, and each leaf two 
to match. The foundation may be either crash, ‘ feet in width. 


EDGING: EMBROIDERY. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





for this edging either cashmere or cloth may 
be need. The color of the embroidery depends 


on that of the foundation. The design is carried 
out in point lances and back-stitches. 

(289) 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. . ( of taste, but we may suggest that too much of the flat feather 

The Use of Mosses, for adorning drosses, is becoming j mosses iu a head-dress looks at a distance like frizzy hair, 
quite fashionablo. It is a species of ornament, which has j and that the Hypnum triquetuum is much more suited for 
this to recommend it, that, even apart from its beauty, it is j the purpose, while the tamariicinum and the splendens are 
within the means of all, at leisst of all who live in the country, j better on the dress. 

Of the hundreds of mosses, however, comparatively few are j There are plants allied to the true mosses which also may 
fit for the purpose. The greater numbor are too minute and ! be used for the same purpose, Tho “ club moss,” or tycopo- 
ineffective. j dium, is even better adapted for it, as it is larger, more 

Those most suitable are tho large mosses, popularly known effective, and of stouter growth ; it might be mixed with the 
as 44 feather moss” (Hypnum); the common green moss, like < ( true mosses. It has also fcn advantage in the great length 
a miniatur^ern (Hypnum tamariacimmi), Tamarisk-leaved ; of its branches, which with great care could be collected 
feather-moss, with its cousin, a red-stemmed, golden-green j. from a quarter of a yard to a yard in length. It may simply 
one, liko a tiny ostrich plume (Hypnum splendens), Splen- j be placed between brown paper and left to dry, or used 
did feather-moss; and that member of the same family, of ^ fresh. There are several sjiecieB, much alike in general 
upright, fir-like growth (Hypnum triquetrum) Triaugular < habit, all being brahehod and trailing, and suitable for 
feather-moss. There is also a shaggy moss of most beautiful J wreaths; but one exception, the upright Fir tree club moes, 
bronze and brownish-green, abundant ou trees in hilly dis- ; is well adopted for looping up a dress. 

tricts, which might bo found iu sprays large enough. Its j Many of the gray and orange lichens could also be em- 
botanical name is Leskea scricea, or Silky moss. The seed ; ployed as personal adorn®onto. They can bo collected and 
vessels of the groat Hair mosses (Polytrichum) found in dry, \ used as they are found, requiring no drying ut all; and fas- 
healthy places in summer, and easily distinguished by their I toned on in tufts or made into borders. From their color 
upright growth and their yellow, hairy, extiuguisher-liko ( they should be sparingly used in the hair, unless in combi- 
caps, could bo tied up iu little bunches and mixed with the < nation with black, scarlet, or crimson velvet. Tho conimoa 
other*. As, however, different mosses prevail, in different \ 44 lung-wort,” which is found on tree trunks, aud tho “thrush 
sections of this vast republic, and as it is difficult to describe i lichen,” both of which liko large brown and gray loaves, 
mosses briefly to unbotanical readers, the choice of mosses ; are beautiful when made into borders by sowing on stiff 
may be left safely to the lady who wishes to use them, aiid J muslin, and might be mixed with pink or crimson flowers 
who, if she has teste, will always select those most effective, for trimming pale brown or gray silk, or velvet; and tho 
But as some of those, which we have mentioned, may be [ gray and sea-green lichens would look almost like frosted 
selected, we will give a few hints how to employ them. j silver on black velvet, crimson, cardinal, or ponceau. 

Feather-moss to be used for wreaths and borders, should - 

bo collected In damp weather, when its color Is brightest. < Authenticated Curf. of Diphtheria.— Put a teng]»oonfnl 
It is at its very greenest after a thaw. Large tufts should < of sulphur into a wine-glass of water, and stir It with the 
be pulled, tho sprays separated, and sousod in water, then ; finger instead of a spoon, as the sulphur does not mix readily 
dabbed on a-cloth, laid out flat between shoots of brown ( with water. When the sulphur is dissolved the patient 
paper, and immediately Ironed till quite dry. Tho irons « must gurglo with it, and, after gargling, swallow it, and tho 
should be of the heat required for smoothing linen, but the patient will bo out of danger in ten minutes. When the 
process mnat not be continued too long, or the moss will be- j fungus is too nearly closed to allow gargling, the sulphur In 
come brittle. Practice will soon teach the amount of drying < that case should be blown through a quill into the throat, 
it will bear. The Leskea may be prepared in tho same way, < and after the Aingus has shrunk to allow of it, then the 
but the Hypnum triquetrum must not bo ironed. Tho • gargling. If a patieilt cannot gargle, take a live coal, put it 
sprays should be pulled apart and soused, and then left to i on a shovel, and sprinkle a spoonful of flour of brimstone 
dry separately on a tray about three foot from a fire for an ; upon it; let the sufferer inhale it by holding the head over 
hour or two, if they are wanted immediately, or left In a ! it, and the fungus will die. Brimstone kills every Bpecies 
room all night, if hasto is not an object The “ Maiden j of fungus in xnau, beast and plant in a few minutes, 
hair” should not be put iu water at all, but left to dry as It ) - 

is, for the golden extinguishers, may Wash aft Moss should j Ribbon FMBRomiiv^asifirst brought into fashion again, 
bo chosen of as many shades as possible, but dying it will ! by the Duchess de Mouchy, it not having been produced in 
destroy all its natural gradation of color. One advantage ■ France since the reign of Louis XIII. In this kind of em- 
attending the present rago for subdued coloring is, that j broidery, the narrowest China ribbons are used in the same 
leaves and flowers are represented in their natural shades, t manner as silks, sometimes shaded, sometimes not. The 

Tho sprays thus prepared may be arranged with their \ sheet of designs fbr ribbon embroidery, In our January 
own stems, or have fine flower wire twisted round them; \ number (a New Tear’s gift to our subscribers), was in 
and with care they will keep for months. They can be \ shaded ribbon. But where shaded ribbons cannot be pnfe 
mixed with real or artificial flowers, or sewn to buckram or 1 cured, plain ones may be substituted, with hardly icS 
stiff not for borders, a border of moss and brightly-colored \ effect. Or colored silks maybe used, as we said iu our 
leaves, such as those of the Virginian creeper, would be \ February number, 
beautiful; yet more beautiful would be an inch-wide border j «■ 

of moss with the flowers of the Bougainvillea speciosa de* , Husbands, who can And plenty of money for cigars, or 
pending from it. Small, natural, mossy twigs can be used ■' other little personal expenses of their own, and yet cannot 
without preparation, and by occasionally being put out to ; see What their wives want with a few dollars, now and then, 
be refreshed by rain, they can be made to last for some time, ought to read the story, “Rut Yourself In Hct Place,* In 
tfhe way in wbl|A mosses are employed is of course a matter , this number. > 
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Oue New Premium Engravings!— For 1880, remember, 
we have too new premium engravings! Both are copy¬ 
righted mezzotints. One Is “Washington At Prayer At 
Valley Forge,” size 24 inches by 20, commemorating a tradi¬ 
tion oT that eventful winter, tho darkest period of the War 
of Independence. The other is “ The Parable Of The Lily,” 
20 by 16. This is, perhaps, more beautiful then tho other. 
It represents Christ saying— M Behold the. lilies of tho 
field,” to the crowd of men, women and children pressing 
about Him. These mezzotints Oolong to tho highest class of 
engravings, and ought to be, even apart from their artistic 
merits, on the walls of every family in the land. Some per¬ 
sons may prefer one, some another, and In order to secure 
either, it is only necessary to get up a club for “ Peterson.” 
by getting up certain of the club*, however , you may secure both. 
See, however, tho Prospectus on the second page of cover. 
These premiums are, decidedly, the best ever offered. 

It is still hi time to get up chibs for 1880! We expect to 
double our already enormous Hut The accessions to it, dur¬ 
ing December and January, have been by thousands, daily. 
Everybody takes “ Peterson.” Send for a specimen to show. 

• You will find that no other magazine, at anything like the 
price, approaches this. You will also find that in all re¬ 
spects—merit, cheapness, etc., etc.— we lead the field. Addi¬ 
tions may be made to dubs at the price paid by the rest of 
the dub. 

How to Take Caee or Your Hair.— It is necessary from 
time to time to cleanse tho hair. But certain precautions 
must be taken. Do not use soap if you can avoid it; in any 
ease let It be the very mildest and unperfum^d. Use rain¬ 
water, filtered. The yolks of two new-laid eggs make a 
beautiful lather, and answer the purpose of soap, which 
latter generally contains an alkali of some kind. When the 
washing is finished, and tho hair thoroughly rinsed in the 
purest rain water, you will find, when dry, that the gloss 
will not be destroyed, which an alkali never fails to do. 
The first water must be only just warm, and the last cold. 
Rub dry with soft towels—but not till the skin is tender— 
and afterwards brush thoroughly. Keep your brushes and 
combs perfectly clean and free from grease. 

How to Pack Bulbs.—' The Japanese method Is an excel¬ 
lent one. Their lilies usually arrive, from whatever distance 
sent. In perfect condition. Each bulb is put into a coat of 
thick day mud at least a quarter of an inch thick. Thin 
paper is next wrapped round them, to prevent the clay 
cracking and coming off. The next process is the packing 
of these balls of mud into a box with sawdust or bran, or 
some light substance packed between them. 

Art Embroidery, in its more general sense, we wonld say 
to our correspondent, Lucy, refers rather to Ihe material 
with which the embroidery is done, than to the pattern to 
be worked. When worsteds are used, it is crewel work; 
when silks, it is art embroidery. The pattern has nothing, 
necessarily. to do with it, though, of coarse, some patterns 
are more artistic than others. 

Our Colored Pattern for this month, in the front of the 
number, is for a Tidy on Java Canvas. The design repre¬ 
sents the humorous old story of the Monkey, getting the 
Cat to pull the chestnuts out of the fire. If preferred, the 
pattern may be worked In crochet 

Back Numbers of this magazine can always be had of the 
prindpal news agents, or of the publisher. When tha local 
agent is unable to supply you, write to us, remitting the 
price, and we will forward the number, by mail, postage 

LXXVII.—16. 


A New Plan. —One of our old subscribers Writes as fol¬ 
lows : “ I have a suggestion that might be useful to others. 
I take my' Petersons’ at the end of the year, and cut out 
the steel engravings, and make scrap-books. One can buy, 
til most anywhere, suitable scrap-books: a bode of engrav¬ 
ings, as fine as those of Peterson’s, is indeed a gem. I 
mount tho music on heavy paper, and make excellent addi¬ 
tions to my shoot-music. Cut out colored pattern for future 
use, save recipes for my scrap-book of cookery. Placing 
each wood-cut in front of tho reading matter of that month’s 
issue, I put the extra steel engraving of the December num¬ 
ber as a frontispiece, and thqn have the volume bound, thus 
making a fine looking book, as woll as a very valuable one. 
The reading matter, i. the stories and poetry, for two 
years, could easily be bound as one book, thus saving tho 
cost of one binding. I like them much better so, with all 
patterns and receipts, ete^ cut off.” 

All Letters Intended for this magazine should be ad¬ 
dressed to Charles J. Peterson, and not to T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, as frequently happens. There Is no business con¬ 
nection whatever, nor ever has been,between C. J. Peterson 
and T. B. Poterson & Brothers. The latter are book pub¬ 
lishers only; the former a magazine publisher only. This 
notice applies as well to manuscripts as to letters; in fact, 
more confusion arises from misdirected manuscripts than 
from misdirected letters. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Angelas Fortune. Bg Andre Theorist. 1 voL, 12 mo. Phil¬ 
adelphia ; T. B. Peterson & Brothers. —This is one of the most 
charming stories that has reoently appeared. “Gerald’s 
Marriage,” and “ The God-eon^of a Marquis,” former novels 
by the same author, will be remembered, with pleasure, by 
all who have read them. “Angele’s Fortune” is, in no 
sense, inferior. French writers of fictions, at their best, far 
surpass English, or American ones, in the artistic marshal¬ 
ing and fine evolution of their materials; and Andre 
Theuriet is one of those French authors of fiction who Is 
always at the best. One never qieets, in sucli stories, the 
pages on pages of podding, that disfigure alb English novel?, 
except those of George Eliot, Thackeray and a few others. 
Every sentence, almost every word, tells. It is really 
a literary education, so to speak, to read such a t<ook as 
“ Angcle’s Fortune.” Very handsomely printed and bound. 

Bide A Wee , and Other Poems. By Mary J. Mac 0>U. 
1 col., 16 ttjo. Buffalo: Peter Paul d Brothers.-*- In this very- 
beautiful little volume, we have a collection of poems, by 
Mary J. Mac Coll, a writer well-known to the readers of 
this magazine. The principal poem, from which tho 
volume takes its name, is one of exceptional merit; but all 
arc characterized by euphony, taste, and nobility of senti¬ 
ment. A lofty, religious strain is seen in many of them ; ns, 
for example, in “Two Autumn Days” and “In Mcniorlam.” 
In others there is quite a sportive vein; “ Decorative Art,” 
“Follies of To-Day," and “Tired To Death” are examples. 

ArUNeedlework, No. III. By Lucretia P. Hale. 1 rrL, 
12mn. Boston: 8. W. Tilton d Co. —Many new stitches for 
decorative embroidery are givon, in this volume, the third 
of the series. About eighty engravings illustrato tho 
text. • Among the prominent stitches described are the Hol¬ 
bein, Vienna Cress-Stitch, and Double Platt Stitch. 

How He Won Her. By D. A. Moore. 1 col., 12mo. Phila¬ 
delphia: T. B. Peterson and Brothers .— This is an American 
novel, by a new American author, an^ has very much 
mote than the usual merit Its characters are natural, the 
incidents striking, the plot unusually well developed. 
We cordially oommend it 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. ; 

It is Never Too Late to subsoribe for “ Petersom’s Maga- < 
zino,” or to make up cluU for it. Back uumben to January, < 
inclusive, can always be supplied. Every year, scores of now j 
periodicals are started, that promise everything; get in a lot ( 
of money; and then either fail) or fall ofT in character so as [ 
to be worthless. WTien they die, others are started, with a j 
like result. In this way, tons of thousands of people, year \ 
after year, are taken in. Meantime, “-Peterson” maintains j 
its position, as it has for more tbau a generation, constantly j 
improving in character. All its promises are fulfilled. No- j 
body is ever cheated. The newspaper press unites in saying \ 
timt no other magaziue of its kind combines so much for so 
little. Says the Greensboro (N. C.) Beacon, echoing the \ 
verdict of hundreds of other newspapers, “ It is both the 
cheapest and best of its kind.” Says the Chanute (Kansas,) 
Democrat, “ Always fresh and bright, each number rivalling 
its predecessor.” “The February number is even more ; 
beautiful, in some respects, than, the January one,” says the 
Clinton (Ill.) Register; “we can imagiqo nothing better in 
the way of a lady’s magazino. The wonder Is how so much, 
and of such excellence, can be given for only two dollars a 
year.” “ If you want a first-class family periodical,” says 
the Osage (Iowa) Press, “subscribe for it.” 

AnvxsTMUUNTS inserted in this .magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson” has had, for more than twenty years a 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the ! 
world. It goes to every county, village and cross-roads, and 
is therefore the best advertising medium in the United ; 
States. Address PnflERSOrfg Magazine, Philadelphia. 

Castoria w pleasant to takii, contains nothing nar¬ 
cotic, and always regulates the stomach and bowels. No 
Hour-Curd or Wind-Colic; np Feverishness or Diarrhoea; 
no Congestion or Worms, and no Cross Children or Work- 
out Mothers where Castoiua is used. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

[Medical Botany—O r the Garden, Field and Forest.] 

BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M_ D. 


The Homoeopaths have brought Arnica very prominently 
before the profession and the people, and it has become al¬ 
most a “ Household Panacea,” in the form of a tjnciure of 
the flowers. Any wide-mouthed bottle may be loosely filled 
with the flowers, coarsely grouud, and covered with alcohol 
three parts, water one part, and after standing two weeks, 
it is fit for use. It may be strained by hard pressure, and 
filtered through bibulous paper, or used from the bottle as 
occasion needs. 

Medical Uses. —The ancient reputation of arnica as an 
internal remedy against the effects of falls, blows, strains 
and mechanical injuries to the muscular system, lias been 
thoroughly established by intelligent Homoeopaths, and 
hence the names, Fallkraul , Panpcca Utpsfjrum, etc. Arnica 
acts specifically upon the muscles: those numerous affections 
termed myalgia—-musclo-puin, induced by over-exertion. 

So, too, in weak patients of lax fibre, pain comes ou some¬ 
times during the swallowing of food, or after meals. This 
trouble arnica relieves. N 

Amic^is aspocific stimulant to the spinal nervous system; 
in advanced stagus of disease with feeCle respiratory power, 
as in pneumonia and typhoid fever; also in lame back or 
backache, soreness of the back, oto. Rut Arnica, internally, 
ip only useftil in patients who are feeble with deficient cir¬ 
culation, exoept Lp cases of injuries. But I would call the 
attention of mothers to its external use mainly. Of course 
they can use it internally at pleasure in cases of falls, bruises, 
etc., when tb^miaebief is foo. slight to. call in a< physician, 
and in the same cases they can bathe the in ured parts ad 
liltituxp. In such cases, well as in those where extravasa¬ 
tion of blood has taken place—producing, unsightly discolor¬ 
ation or otherwise—this tincture can be diluted with an 
equal quantity, of water, and be qpito Btrong enough to 
answer every purpose. A small pamphlet (16 pages,) has 
been published, and can bo had at Homoeopathic book-stores, 
on the. uses of Arnica, both internally and externally, with 
illustrative cases that are very remarkuble, and mothers 
will find this little treatise very useful and interesting. . 

The following will be very useful to mothers to relieve 
face-ache, nervous headache, and all neuralgic pains: Take 
tinctures of aconite root, arnica, camphor and chloroform, 
of each one fluid ounce, mix, and it is ready for use. Tills 
preparation is not used by bathing or rubbing on, but simply 
by pouring a few drops on the back of the neck, on the 
crown of the head, or by wetting a folded piece of brown 
paper, and arriving it in the palm of the hand to the pain- 
fill part. Relief generally Immediately follows. It will 
also relieve toothrachs. 


No. m.— Arnica (Leopard’s Bane). 

This medicinal plant is foundin the order, Composite; sub- 
tribe Senecionldcm; grows about one foot high, with ovate, 
radical leaves, and one or two pairs of lance-shaped leaves 
on the stem, all of a bright green color, and a few peduncle- 
like branches at the summit, each beaming a solitary flower, 
of a large size (comparatively), and of a fine orange-yellow 
color. 

This plant is better known by its generic name, Arnica, 
than by its English cognomen—Leopard’s Banc—and hence 
it is placed first 

It is a native of the mountainous regions of Europe and 
Siberia, bnt has been introduced into England, and should bo 
cultivated ho re. It is questionable whether the medicinal 
species of this plant, Arnica Montana, is to be found in the 
United States, though Nattall, a distinguished botanist, sayt 
it grows in northern districts west of the Mississippi River. 
But it is probable that the A. Kndlcaulis, occasionally found 
in counties contiguous to Philadelphia, hut more abundant 
in wet sands from Virginia to Florida, possesses similar 
properties, as.the two species strongly resemble eooh other. 
. /The flower* are almost exclusively used in medical 
practice. 


PLANT-RAI8ING.—Ra- I. 

For Tfis Qreenhousr and Flowbr Garden.— Gardening 
operations are many and various.. Some few no doubt are 
too laborious for ladies to attempt, but the generality of 
garden-work is calculated to afford a healthy amusement 
even to the most delicate. 

Plant-raising, which will form the subject of our present 
article, Is.one.of, tfioso operations, ju which almost every¬ 
body can take an interest, for it cap bo op gaged in with a 
very small amount of labor an^trouble; the expense attend¬ 
ing it is trifling, and the profit considerable. 'While admir¬ 
ing some splendid specimen, whether under gln^s or in tho 
open garden, there is a feeling of infinite satisfaction in 
being able to say that we ourselves raised- it from a tiny 
seed, and in reflecting that while such a plant oould not be 
purchased for several dollars, the seed from which we raised 
it did not cost as many ponce. 

In a natural state the increase of plants is effected by 
seeds, suckers, and offsets, and under cultivation plant-rais* 
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ing for all practical purposes may be considered under these 
bead*, with the addition of cuttings, layering, grafting and ; 
budding—those test four processes being wholly artificial. > 
We shall hare something to say upon each Of these; our ! 
remarks will be of a practical character, explanatory of . the | 
processes, and indicating the sorts Of plants to whidh they \ 
may be suitably applied. ^ 

By way of introduction, however, it will be ‘desirable to \ 
give some instruction as to the formation of a hot-bed and | 
the working of garden-frames, for wfthont these appliances ' 
not much progress will be made. Of course hi largo ewtab- s 
lishnumts a regular prop aga ting house would be required; \ 
kart our garden articles, it must be borne In mind,are not j 
written for those who make gardening their profession, but > 
for that very much larger class of penons who take it up as ) 
an amussmeut^md for whom it is desirable not Only that $ 
gardens ami gTesuhouses should be well furnished, but that > 
they should also be economically managed. We hare ad- j 
milted that there is some garden work too laborious for \ 
ladies to undertake, and of this class/certainly must be the ■ 
making of a hot-bed, and the working of garden-frames. 
Still every amateur who aspires to be manager should have 
a competent knowledge, of these matters, though she may 
not be required to carry them into effect; just for the same 
reason that every mistress of a family should know how 
•everything affecting her household ought to bo done, though 
she need not scrub floors and clean the saucepans herself. 

To keep a moderate sized flower-gardeu and small green¬ 
house or conservatory well stocked with plants raised for 
tho purpose, one large two-light frame, one small two-light 
frame, and one or two small single-light frames are required* 
also a pit not smaller In size than the two-light framo, and 
the larger tho better. Tills pit should be dug about three 
feet deep, the back, front, and sides banked up with turfs, 
04 * flags, as they are called hi some ports of tho country, to 
the height of about six inches in front, and two feet at the 
back, the sides inclining to meet them. It should be cov¬ 
eted with glass lights working in a shallow, wooden frame. 
A pH so constructed will be found tnofct ofeeful not only to 
preserve dcHcate plants ant of bloom during feevPro weather, 
but to receive pots of cuttings, etc., that msiy require to be 
hardened off, as tho gardeners form it, before they are 
planted out. The hot-bed should be made thus: Take two 
or three horseloads of stable manure that has been turned 
over several times to sweeten, and odd to this by a careful 
mixing about the same quantity of leaves that hav? been 
collected in the shrubberies or elsewhere. While the 
materials are being thus prepared, mark out a bed that will 
contain the large and small two-light frames with not less 
than a foot margin on all sides. At each corner of the bed 
drive an upright stake Into the ground, then pile up tho 
material within tho stakes, taking care that the whole bed 
is so firmly laid that it Is not likely to settle in one part 
moro than in another. As soon os this Is done set on the 
frames, and after two or three days, when all rank smell has 
gone off and there Is no fear of overheating, the hot-bed will 
be fit for tise. Into each framo place a coating of clean saw¬ 
dust stoat five or six inches thick to receive the seed pans 
and pots. This Is greatly preferable to sifted mould, which 
is generally used for the purpose. From 70° to 80° Is a 
good general beat, and whenever the temperature falls; say 
below 70°, the margin of the bed should be cut down and 
some fresh, hot manure introduced, by which means the 
bot-bed can be ke kept in good working order for a consid¬ 
erable length of time. Steps should be placed both back 
and front, to gjvo ready access to the frames and save the 
margin of the bed from being trodden down. During night 
the lights should always be carefully covered witty mate, 
straw hurdles, or other warm material, to prevent the con¬ 
densation of moisture upon the glass, and the consequent 
dropping of wet, which is so fatal to young plants. Too 
great attention cannot be given to this particular. 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

4^~Kverytbing relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marblehead, Mass. All communb 
cations ore to be headed: “For Peterson's.” All arc invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers.*'^ 


No. 68.— numerical puzzle. 

I am composed of nineteen letters. 

My 2, 3,4,11 is the dearest place ou earth. 

3Iy 7, 8, 9, l la a temptation. 

My 1G, 17,18,19 is wealthy. 

• My 6, 6,10 is salt. 

My 14,13,16,12 is a title. 

My whole is the name of a well-known anthor. 
Marblehead, Mom. Harry Ohexkt. 

No. 59.— HALF-SQUARE word. 

1. A waterfall. 2. A musical term. S. A genus of 
animals. 4. Money. 6. A boy's name. 6. To transact. 7. 
A letter. 

Providence, R. I. Twill. 

NO. 60.— HIDDEN FURNITURE. 

1. Peterson's is the beBt and cheapest in the world. 2 
Men are not able to do all things. S. This fe the tecc bib 
Edward gave her. 4. Harry ran bo fast, I cOuld not catch him. 
Ametetdam , N . Y . Clara Tan Rhocklen. 

NO. 61.—WORD PUZZLE. 

I am a word of five letters containing: 1. An extremity. 
2. Two numbers. 3. Accent 4. Dispatched. 6. Thus. 6. 
A habitual drunkard. 7. A relative. 8. Firm. 9. An 
adverb. 10. A negative, it. To observe. 12. Port of the 
face. 13. A weight 14. An abode. 15. A preposition. 16. 
A f^are. 17. An attack. 18. Above. 

Norwalk , Cb**. a Annie L. Barrett. 

Antwert Next Month. 

Answers to Puzzles in the February Number. 


B 

CON 

BORED 

NEW 

D 


No. 56. 


No. bt 

■ Locust 


CON 

ORB 

NEW 


HINTS FOB EVERY ONE. 

Folding Screens are a greet feature in the drawing-rooms 
of to-day; thoy cut off the corners and fill up the angles of 
rooms, and form a good medium foT tho display of dfrina * 
and photographs. One of the latest fancies of the day are 
the bird screens; storks, wild ducks, and flamingoes are 
painted at the base of the screens amongst grasses and 
entangled weeds on a gold ground; on the tipper part of the 
screens are painted smaller birds, with bright plumage; and 
leaves and stalks of Pampas and other long grasses are 
painted on one side only—the hinge side, that is to say. 
Other screens are painted in panels with birds, fruit, and 
flowers; others are covered In velvets and foreign-looking 
fabrics or satin, with gold beading; on these soreehs Innum¬ 
erable photographs are hung, and china plates and small 
velvet" brackets with ornaments of china. Wicker screens, 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


which are placed at the bock of writing tables and other 
convenient spots, are also ortiameuted with brackets for 
holding flowers; sometimes these screens are covered with 
ivy, and have a tray for flowers. 

How to Calcimine. —A subscriber asks ns how this ele¬ 
gant way of finishing a ceiling, which she very properly 
calls vastly superior to white-washing, is to be done. The 
material to be used, and which is called Calcimine, must bo 
bought at a drug-store, as it is a preparation of Kaolin, made 
after some French method. For a ceiling, say 14 by 22, two 
pounds are sufficient, and will cost twenty cents, or there¬ 
abouts. It should bo prepared for use by placing the calci¬ 
mine in a vessel of suitable size, then scald with sufficient 
water to make it the consistency of hot mush, let it partly 
cool; then thin down with skimmed milk to the proper con¬ 
sistency for use. Skimmed milk is best, as the fetty or butter 
part of new milk would spoil the mixture. Apply with a 
whitewash brush. This mixture will work smoothly and 
not drag under the brush, as most other mixtures for white¬ 
wash. It can bo colored to suit the taste of those using it 
Any skilful whitewasber can also calcimine a wall or 
ceiling. 5 

Directions fob Spatter Work.— For spatter work any 
kiud of cardboard can bo used. It should be placed on a 
board, and the leaves aud ferns when arranged should .be < 
fastened to the cardboard with very small pins standing up- \ 
right, the leaves, of course, having been previously well 
pressed. The Indian ink must be mixed very thickly. 1 
Hold a comb In one hand, and a toothbrush in the other, dip j 
the brush into the ink, and then rub it backwards and for- \ 
wards on the comb which you hold over the cardboard. Be ; 
careful not to make large spatters, as they.will run into each } 
other and make blots. To prevent the whole design looking • 
equally white in all parts, ferns overlying others should be • 
removed when the work is neatly finished, and slight spat- ’ 
taring continued. This will cause some leaves to appear i 
darker thata others, which will produce the effect of distance. \ 
Colored paints can be used, but Indian ink is the most \ 
usual. ' s 


| MEATS, ETC. 

- Giblet Pie .—Wash and clean your giblets, put them in a 

stewpan, season, with pepper, salt, and a little butter rolled 
! in flour, cover them with water, stew them till they are 
; very tender. Line the sides of your pie dish with paste, 
put in the giblets, and if the gravy is not quite thick 
enough add a little more butter rolled in flour. Let it boil 
once, pour in the gravy, put on the top crust, lsaving. an 
; opening in the centre uf it in the form of a square; orna¬ 
ment this with leaves of the paste. Set the pis in the 
oven, and when the cruet is done take it out. 

Hashed Mutton .—Mince an onion and fry it in batter to a 
brown color, add a tablespoonfrii of flour, stir well, pour in 
enough stock or broth to make the sauce, with a dash of 
vinegar, pepper, salt, and spices to taste. Let the sauce give 
a boil, then strain it, and when cold put^n the slices of 
meat, well trimmed of any outside parts, ana a good allow¬ 
ance of pickled gherkins cut in slices. Let the whole get 
warm by gentle simmering, and keep it hot till wanted 
for table. I 

Casserole or Dressed Mutton .—The dish must be lined with 
mashed potatoes, the mutton, nicely minced and properly 
seasoned, placed in the dish, a little stock added, and then 
covered over with mashed potatoes, roughed with a fork, 
and place before the fire, till the dish assumes the appear¬ 
ance of a nicely-browned baked hedgehog. The hotter' 
served the better it will be relished, provided it has only 
been allowed to simmer and not to boil. 

Kidney Stew. —Take a large beef kidney, cut all the fat 
out, cut it up in slices; then let it lay in oold water, with a 
teaspoonful of salt added, fifteen minutes; wipe dry, then 
put in a saucepan w*ith three half-pints of cold water; let 
it boil two hours; half an hour before It is done, add one 
large onion sliced, one teaspoonful of powdered sage, a very 
little grated nutmeg, and pepper and'salt to season well* 
servo hot, with mashed potatoes. 

Veal Sausages .—Take fat bacon and lean veal in equal 
quantities, with a handful of sage, a llttlo salt, pepper, and 
an anchovy. Let all be chopped and beaten well together, 
floured, rolled, and fried. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK 

*&*Eeery Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

80 TTP AND FISH. 

Fresh Halibut Fish-Balls.—To two pound bolted halibut 
mid doublo the quantity of hot mashed potatoes; the fish 
must be picked lu small pieces; add butter the size of an 
egg, a teaspoonful of salt, and two eggs; mix them well, 
and make them into round flat balls, and when the weather 
is cold they can stand over night, but In the summer they 
must be made in the morning. Hare a kettle of boiling 
hot lard, and put in only a few at a time, and boil them 
until they are a nice light brown. If the lard is not quite 
boiling, they will soak the fat, and If too hot, they will 
como out black instead of brown. If the fish, potatoes, etc H 
aoein too dry when you mix them, add a very little milk. 

Carrot Sotq>.—Foifr quarto of liquor in which a leg of 
mutton or beef has been boiled, a few beef-bones, six large 
ouions, one turnip; seasoning of salt and pepper to taste; 
cayenne. Put the liquor, hones, onions, turnip, pepper, and 
■alt into a stewpan, and simmer for three hours. Scrape 
and cut the carrots thin, strain the soup on them, and stew 
them till soft enough to pulp through a hair sieve or coarse 
cloth; then boil the puip with the soup* which should be of 
the consistency of pea-soap. Add cayenne. Pulp only the 
red part of the carrot, and make this soup the day before it 
is wanted. 


Lyonmdise Potatoes .—Slice an onion finely, and try It In 
butter till it begins to take color, add four or flvo cold boiled 
potatoes cut in slices three-eigths of an inch thick, salt 
and pepper to taste, and keep shakihg the saucepan till 
they are quite hot, and also begin to brown. Beef dripping, 
if properly clarified, may be used instead of butter. 

Potatoes d la Creme. —Molt a piece of butter in a sancepan, 
and mix with it a very small'quantity of flour, moisten with 
a gill of cream or simply milk; add a little grated nutmeg, 
pepper and salt to taste, and minced parsley. Stir well, 
then put In cold boiled potatpes cut fn slices, and let them 
gradually warm in the sauce by the side of the fire. 

Potatoes and Bacon .—Fry some tot bacon cut into small 
dice in a saucepan, add the potatoes cut into large squares, 
pepper and salt to taste, moisten with a little stock. Put in 
a small quantity of powdered sweet herbs, and let the whole 
stew till the potatoes are quite done. 

DE88ERT8. 

Imperial Rice .—Boil three tablespoonfrils of rice, picked 
and washed clean, in a pint of milk, with sugar to taste, and 
a piece of vanilla; when quite done, put it into a basin to 
get cold. Make a custard with a gill of milk and the yolks 
of four eggs; when oold, mix it with the rice. Beat up into 
a froth a gill of cream with some sugar and a pinch of Isin¬ 
glass dissolved in a little water; mix this very lightly with 
the rice and custard, fill a mould with the mixture, and set 
it on ice. When moderately Iced turn it out, and serve with 
any jam, sauce, or fruit round it, such as strawberries. 
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CbUogo Pudding.—Tnkei eight ounces bread-crumbs, eight > 
osooM suet, eight oonoes currents, one ounce citro n pe el, ’ 
one ounce oraage-peel, s little auger and nutmeg, three eggs > 
beaten, yolks and whites separately, and a glass of brandy. > 
Mix well, and shape them into balls; rub them over with ; 
egg, and roll them in flour. Fry a nice brown in boiling \ 
hatter or lard, and drain them on blotting-paper. Or they j 
may be put into small moulds and baked ia the ovea. In l 
either case, seres with wine or brandy-sauoe. j 

Cbn» Flour Pudding. —Boil one quart of milk, then beat > 
the yolks of four eggs with fo3r tablespoonfuls of oorn- i 
flour and a little milk; stir into tho boiling milk, let It boil 
«p once, and-turn into* pudding-dish; then beat the whites \ 
of the eggs to a froth, and add four spoonfuls of white pow- \ 
dered sugar; cover the pudding with the mixture, and set ; 
in the orea and brown lightly; flavor with vanilla, lemon, J 
etc. The frosting is Improved by sdding a flavor to it \ 
Cketee Chiles.—Line some patty pans with puff paste, and ; 
then fiH them with the following mixture: Melt two ounces > 
of butter, add two ounces sifted loaf sugar, the yolks and \ 
white of an egg well beaten, the rind of two lemons grated, / 
the juice of two lemons strained; beat well, and it Is ready. ■ 
Bake In a moderate oven. s j 

Fruit Cream. —Six ounces red currant Jelly, six ounces > 
strawberry Jam, six ounces sifted sugar, the whites of two >; 
eggs; mix all well togother for half an hour, and serve in > 
a glass dish. Never cease stirring it. j 

CAKES. J 

Tea Giles.—Pat one pint of warm milk Into a pan with { 
one quarter pint of yeast and sufficient flour (about two ' 
pounds,) to make a good thick paste. Knead it well, and \ 

leave it to rise for a couple of hours; sweeten with two [ 

ounces of powdered sugar, mix with it a quarter pound of 1 
butter, and add four eggs well beaten up. Let it stand for ) 
half an hour, then divide it into cakes and put them in tins, 
stand them to rise again near the fire, then bake in a quick 
oven. 

Egg Loaf. —One pound of dough, two ounces of butter, 
two ounces of pounded sugar, two eggs. Beat all well to¬ 
gether in a basin in the same manner as eggs are beaten, 
only using the hand instead of the whisk; set in a plain 
mould to rise for three-quarters of an hour, then bake in a 
quick oven. When cut it should have the appearance of 
honey-comb. This is a very nice breakfast cake, and will 
make delicious toast when stale. 

• BiocuitM without Butter.—To one-half pound of pounded 
sugar, add a couple of eggs, and stir always one way for a 
quarter of an hour, then add tho finely grated rind of a 
frwwh lemon, and very gradually one-half pound of flour. 
When well mixed and reduced to a smooth paste, roll it out \ 
very thin; cut It into any shape pre fe rred, with a paste ) 
cutter. Put the biscuits on to a buttered tin, and bake in ; 
the oven to a pale yellow color. 

Oomrakea.—l nto a quart of milk stir enough yellow corn 
meal to make a thick batter, add It to four well-beaten eggs j 
and a teaspoonful of salt. Butter small basins or tin pans. 
All them one Inch deep, add bake for nearly an hour in a 
moderate oven; do not open the oven for forty minutes. • 
Luncheon Cake .—One pound floor, one-half pound currants, 
six ounces moist sugar, six ounoes dripping, one teaspoonful 
of Teastman’s yeast powder. Bub all these Ingredients to¬ 
gether dry,' add one egg, and a little milk or water, which 
many cooks think makes it lighter. 

XISCELLAMKOUS RECEIPTS. 

To Keep Pure, Woolen *, Be,—Take large, plain, square 
chests or boxes, into which you can put an old sheet for 
lining, after dusting the bottom with Persian moth powder; 
over this lining scatter powdered gum camphor thickly, 
then lay your woolens in a layer after they have been thor¬ 


oughly brushed or cleaned, if necessary. Upon this scatter 
another sprinkling of powdered gum camphor, and then 
another layer of woolens, and so on nntil the chest is frill. 
Fold the sides and ends of the sheet tightly over tho top if 
the rise will admit of it, or cover with another old sheet; 
then lock and strap. This method* will prove effectual, par¬ 
ticularly if precautions against moths are taken in every 
part of the house by thorough cleanliness and the use of 
preventive*. 


WORK FOE NIMBLE FINGERS. 

Little Pillows, round, square, or oblong, provided with 
a loop to sling them on chairs, and stuffed with down or 
feathers, shred rags or paper, are welcome comforts, as well 
as hoHaod, crash ; or sheeting pockets, provided with safety 
pins to Hasten od quilts, bed-backs or sides, fur bed-ridden 
people, and which will contain a book, pocket-handkerchief, 
or work. Very handy work boxes can be made for mothers 
and daughters from cigar, blacklead, or other cases, not too 
large, and with lids. If the box has wire hinges, a strip of 
strong linen glued on both sides will keep it Arm enough. 
If not, small hinges or a strip of leather can be put on. 
Cover the inside and outside neatly with block paper, on 
which colored scraps are pasted, or with colored paper. 
Bright-flowered cretonne is pretty too, and lasts longer. 
Tack a round or oval pincushion on the outside of the lid, 
which can be finished off with a niching of braid or ribbon. 
Put straps for s ci sso r s and other work implements on the 
inside of the cover. Fasten a strong needle-book on one 
end, with the leaves turning down, anti a little pocket al¬ 
manac on the other end of the book. A long, shallow 
pocket on the length of the box will contain knitting or 
crochet needles A bag with running strings, to contald 
buttons, another for tape, and a space for reels, completes 
the box, which can be furnished, or not, or bat partly so; 
in either case a iftst acceptable present. If the box is cov¬ 
ered with black paper and scraps, it can be varnished over. 
A bag, with running strings, can be pat on the outside In¬ 
stead of the pincushion; in which case a piece of proportion¬ 
ate width must be tacked round the edge of the box, turned 
up, and tied together. This will contain pieces, work in 
hand, etc. 


FASHIONS FOB MARCH. 

Fio. i.— Carriage-Dress or Sorr Claret-Colored Silk, 
lightly brocaded in the same color. The bottom is trimmed 
with knife-plaiting of silk, and fringe of the color of the 
dress. The mantle is of black silk, and is trimmed with 
black fringe and passmen trie. Black straw bonnet, trimmed 
with black mod claret-colored feathers. 

Fio. ii.— House-Dress or Grey Caw el's Hair, trimmed 
at the bottom with two deep knife-plaited ruffles. The 
apron-front Is gathered full at the sides. Tho skirt at the 
back b prettily draped, and finished with three rows of 
machine stitching. The coat-waist is finished with plaltings 
of silk set in at the back, and on the collar and cuts. 

Fia. in.— House-Dress or Creaw-Colorei> Foulard, 
brocaded In dark red and gray. The bottom of the skirt 
has a wide knife-plaited flounce of plain cream-colored silk. 
The trimming aronnd the upper part of the skirt, down the 
front, and at the back of the train, is of the same material. 
The waist is coat-shaped, and open in front, With collar and 
cuffe of the plain silk. 

Fio. nr.— Brcrttioji-Dress or Fire Ikdirkwk Cashmere 
or a Debt Ceram Color. The bottom of the skirt and 
; train is trimmed with a knife-plaiting of silk of the same 
1 color. The front of the skirt is laid in large box-plaits, and 
i at the bottom is trimmed with point Languedoo, (a tact 
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nicer tbsw the Breton, and looking more like the old 
English thread lace). The over-dress is princes^ shape, and 
is trimmed with a bias bang of crimson and oream-oolored 
brocade. The train is caught up loosely at the back, and is 
confined at the bottom with a large bow of crimson satin 
ribbon. The corsage ia open in front, and trimmed with 
straight band of the crimson striped brucade. 

/ Fia. v.—VwiTiNo-Basas or Blub Silk, trimmed with 
blue and black striped velvet. The vUile is of fewa-colored 
doth, cut with large square sleeves, and is richly embroidered 
and trimmed with fringe. Fawn-colored felt bonnet, 
trimmed with gold braid, and a bright colored bird. 

Fio. vi and Tin—Bab* and -Front or WALkrxu-DaESs. 
The underskirt to of brooaded cashmere, edged witk a 
plaiiiqg of the plain material. The bodice nad over-dross are 
of claret-colored Jndienne cashmere, the latter being draped 
high at the sides under a buckle. The mantilla to of the 
brocaded cashmere, edged with a fringe of the mixed colon 
of the cashmere. The hat is of straw, Arced with darot- 
colored velvet, and has long claret-colored ptumee. The 
tnnlc may be draped on both sides alike, or with a buckle 
on one side, and a bow of ribbon on the other. 

Fio. vui.—H ome-Dress or Soft Gray Bunting. The 
entire under-ekirtis kilt-plaited. The over-dress is polonaise 
shape, trimmed with a knife-plaiting of silk of the color of 
the dress, find is looped up at the back in paniens, where 
the costume to finished with a bow. and ends of the silks. 
Cuffs of gray silk. 

Fio. ix.—H ome-Dress or StEel-Blue Bio*. The skirt 
is cat open quite high up to show fen-plottinge of steol-btoe 
satin. The jacket bodioe is draped at the sides in panier 
fashion. There to d plastron of satin extending from the 
neck to bottom of the bodice, the upper part of which to 
plaited, and the lower part is embroidered In small flowers 
of the color of the satin. The caffe are also embroidered. 

Fio. x.— Bonnet foe Full Dress or Wbite Chip, trimmed 
with roses and forgot-me-nots, and a. good deal of Breton 
lace. # 

Fio. xi.— Front of Pelerine or Black IndixxVe Cask- 
here, embroidered in gold. It has a band of black and gold 
embroidery, and a black and gold fringe around it, and 
small gold acorns at the ends, and to trimmed with black 
satin ribbon and a ruff of black lace. 

Fio. xii.—Spring Jacket or Black Brocaded CxbhVerk. 
It is tight-fitting, and is edged with a deep fringe in which 
all the colors of the brocaded figures are introduced. Block 
straw hat, trimmed with feathers. 

Fio. xiii.—House-Dress or Cray Cartel's Hair, made In 
the princem stylo. The fichu to of soft Indian muslin, 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace. 

Fio. xiv.—Black Straw Hat, trimmed with soft old gold 
■ilk and Breton lace. 

Fio. xrv.— Back or Pelerine, No. xi. This pelerine 
looks equally well in brown and gold, white and gold, blue 
and silver, or lilac and silver, and is extremely pretty tot a 
light summer wrap, or for cool days In the house. 

Fio. xv.—Walking-Dress or Brown de Mob. The 
skirt to bordered with a deep plaiting, the beck Is draped, 
and the front to gathered in the centre, and terminates in 
long bows of brown satin ribbon. The basque body ts 
gathered at the waist, and the fulness, which is gathered at 
the shoulders, forms a fichu. 

Fio. xvi.— V isitwo-Dress or Browse-Colored Cash¬ 
mere, brocaded With old gold. Tha front of the dress Is of 
bronse-oolored silk kilted, and to fastened down with bronze* 
colored eatih ribbon, which ties in long loops. The p ri wuM * 
over-dress is of the brown brocaded cashmere, it has pasters 
ia front, and is looped Up twice in the back. A knife- 
plaiting of the silk edges the panlers, mid the long square 
train. Bonnet of black chip, with gold-colored rosea. 

General Remarks. —It ts much toe cold as yet forafcy 
new costume to hare appeared an tha street; only in tha 


■hop and -at the drSaastnakcrs can the hints at the fashions 
be attained. The rage for Oriental patterns is greater than 
ever; thto to not to be wondered at, as it gives such a variety 
and ritUness to the toilette, and plain and figured materials 
Combined miter into nearly all the newest dresses; even the 
chiatEe* and oaflcoes fallow tbs fashion of more expensive 
goods, aud we now see sold plain chlntses with those richly 
colored, with palms, arabesques, flowem, etc** together, to 
make up in a dress. 

For street wear, long coat bssqnes or shorter close-fitting 
basques, (but still retaining usually something of the coat, 
or Louis XYL style,) are often made entirely of brocaded 
cashmere, worn over plain colored skirts, which sometimes 
are entirely plain, or hare panels or some other littk. 
trimming of the brocaded cashmere; in.other cas es, the 
whole suit is of the plain color, with cuffs, vest, collar, etc., 
etc., of the brocade. There never was a time when indi¬ 
vidual taste could be so developed, or when two or three old 
dresses could be made to furnish one extremely pretty 
new one. 

As to the new spring colors, they are infinite, bnt after 
all, only varieties of old ones, but of so many new tints, 
that they are quite indescribable. All shades of mauve, 
lilac, and pifrple are again coming into vogue, and for the 
spring nothing can be prottier. 

Itfan&a, TTsites, etc., are not at all abandoned, as they are 
requisite for cold days; ttiey are usually with the square 
sleeves, or are cut in the cape-liko style Seen in our colored 
fashions. 

Bonnets and Hats, retain the winter styles as yet, but will 
no doubt be modified in some way as the soason advances; 
there cannot bo a greater variety of shapes than we have 
already bad, (luring the winter. In fact, anything may be 
worn, large or small, much or little trimmed. 


CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.— Girl’s Dress or Dark Brown Gavel's Hair*; tha 
skirt has a knife-plaited ruffle of a lighter shade of brown 
silk which is placed under the vandyked edge of cameFs 
hair; tliOse Vandykes like all the others on the costume are 
bound with the lighter brown silk, and edged with a nar¬ 
row Hamburg trimming; the deep coat is very much 
cut away in front, and shows a deep brown silk vest; 
the coat is trimmed with Vandykes, and the Sleeves hare a 
loose tie with bow and ends of brown silk above the wrists 
and a knife-plaiting at the hand. Hat of brown felt, 
trimmed with feathers of the two shades of brown, with 
brown ribbon loop under tha brim. 

Fio. ii.— Boy’s Suit or Gray KbrshtmVrk; the trousers 
are rather close-fitting and reach below the knees; long; 
loose jacket ; gray liehnet-shRped hat. 

Fio. hi.—Boy’s Scotch Costume; the jocket to of black 
velveteen; the full kilted skirt and scarf are of red and 
black plaid, cut bios; the Scotch.cap ia of black velveteen 
with a red plaid band. 

Fio. rv.—G irl’s Over-Dress, made princess style, of dark 
blue Shooduh cloth; it is buttoned down the entire fron^ 
and is trimmed with braid; this drew may either be worn 
ovbr a white one edged with white embroidered ruffles, ot 
the ruffles may be tacked under the bottom of the dress, 
Black straw Hat with white wing. 

Fio. V.— Girl’s Dress or Fawn-Colored de B£gf, ; the 
vandyked edges fells over a. frill knife-plaited ruffle of silk 
of the same shade as the dress; the apron front is wrinkled; 
at the sides are long plaited pieces, held together by a band 
of blue rilk; the back to slightly draped and the bottom to 
finished like the front with Vandyke. Louis XT. jacket 
with eollar, cuffs, pockets and vest of blue silk. Dark brown 
straw hat trimmed Wi tb fawn-colored feathers and a bird. 
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My Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and 
FLarer Srcd for lHHO % rich in engravings from pho¬ 
tographs of the originals, Mill l*e sent FllEK to all Mho 
apply. My old customers need not Mrite f»r it. I oiler 
one of the largest collections of vegetable seed ever sent 
ont by any seed House in America, a large portion of 
m hich were groan on my six seed (arms. Full directions 
fnr cultivation on each package. Allseed warranted to be. both 
fre*h and true to name; so far, that should it prove other- 
v\+i\ I will refill the order gratis. The original introducer 
of the Hubbard Squa#h, Fltioney's Melon, Marblehead 
Qahlxtges, Mexican Corn, and scores of other vegetables, 
I invite the patronage of all who ore anxious to have their 
seed directly from the grower, fresh, true and of tho very 
best strain, 

Nbff VEGETABEES A SPECIALTY. 

_ JAMES . 1 . H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Maas. 



A beautiful Mark of 100 Pages, One Colored Flower 
Plate, and 500 Illustrations, with Descriptions of tho 
l>««t FloM'ers and Vegetables, and howto grow them. All 
for a Ftv k Cent Stamp. In English or German. 

VICK'S SEEDS are the beet in the world. Five 
CxxTg for postage M*ill buy tho Floral Gi ipb, telling how 
to pet them. 

The Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages, Six 
Colored Plates, and many hundred Engravings. For 60 
writs in paper covers; fl.OO in,eleguni.cloth. In German 

>r English. 

Address ,_ JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 

■ A r* ipQ v;uo prefer n nice quality of Station* 
^ ery for their coxrespnndence should 

inquire for Crane's Ladies* Not© Papers and En¬ 
velopes to match. These goods are presented in Super¬ 
fine and Extra Superfine Brands, the latter l>eing 
uusnrpfuw'Hi in Purity. Tone, and Beautiful Soft Finish by 
even the finest foreign production. 

TOLOVERSof FLOWERS 

My list of Seeds comprises 450 varietios, ahlcb includes 
all tiie old favorites and most of the new sorts. 

On each packet thero is an engraving and description of • 
the flower, the Com most, Gvhwan and Botanic name of tho I 
Seed, also full directions for planting. 

The sorts it tmed by parti'* ordering , or my selection , 
frnt by mail postpaid at the following rates: 
r.-r 7 pickets, 26c, p<T 15 plus, 50c., per 32 pkta, ? 1 . 00 . 
As special inducement to clnl s I offer 200 pkt*. for «*0. 

F. K. McAIXlST>;», 29 Fult .n St., N. Y. 
Postage stamps accepted. Stnto wh^ro you saw this adv't. 

Oft FLOWERING PLANTS 01 

“ U BY MAIL, FOR O* 

Prices Greatly Reduced, Our new instructive 
Catalogue descrilH’S all tho h ading Plants, Bulbs and Seeds. 
It is the cheapest price-list ever offered. Free to all. 
S<Dd for it 1 o THOS. KLYEBSOX, Hillside Greonbuu*o:>, 
K**w Brighton, Pa. 

ILTESTU ATE f> GARDEN 

GUIDE, of the b»st Flowors and 
Vegetables, M-ith prices of Seeds, ■ 
and how to grow them. FREE TO 
ALL. 71 will pay ?o send for it. 

COLE A BROTHER, Sxbdsmen, Psli.a, Iowa. 


CATARRHAL 


WEI DE MEYER’S CATARRH CURE. 

Tho most important discovery sinco vaccination. 


Lord A Tatlor’s, Broadway and 20th St., N. Y. 

‘•I have used Wei Do Meyer's remedy f >r Catarrh, and 
am perfectly Cured of that distressing complaint.” 

R. G. Blackburn. 

Tnrrrs, Griswolp A Kellooo, 443 Broadway, N. Y. 

“For ten years I Mas afflicted vith Catarrh In its 
worst form, so that I lost my senses of smell and taste. I 
tried every known remedy, without relief. The use of two 
boxes of Wei de Meyer’s Catarrh Cure has made 
me perfectly well." Goold L. Brush. 


“ I wish that mo had language to express our gratitude 
to Dr. Wei De Meyer for M-hat he 1ms done for brother 
aud myself. Ills remedy has restores! us to health 
after suffering f»»r years. * * * Pointing to 

tho package, my brother said, ‘The contents of that box 
four years ago, Mould have saved me five hundred 
doUars.”* Mus. A. J. 'Wuiitlesli, Sheffield, Maes. 

41 For three or four years I have suffered from 
Chronic Catarrh. Physicians gave mo littlo hopo, and tho 
various remedies tried, were without avaiL After two 
weeks’ use of Wei de Meyer’s Cure, I was wonderfully 
roliovod—and since then entirely cured.” 

Lewis F. Newman, 305 Fulton Street,* Brooklyn. 

Nem-Makket. N. H., Dec. 22,1879. 

“For nearly a year I have had such suffocation and 
pAins in my head and eye, that I could seldom sleep. Thero 
appeared to l*e something in my nose. I had three doctors. 
Each ouo said a different thing, but could not help me. The 
pains increased. Then Dr. Wei I)e Meyer’s pamphlet 
Mas put in my hand. I commenced using the Cure on a 
Friday, and felt better tlio next day. On Monday, a 
great Polypus, nil inch and n half long, with a 
string on it Mhere It toro awny, came through my mouth 
from my nose. There Mas also a half a cupful of dis¬ 
gusting mucus came from my n<«e and throat. Then 
I knew what was tho matter. It Mas Catarrh. I thought 
that my eye was gone, hut tho pain soon disappeared, and 
my oyo is all right. I cun now breathe, talk, and sleep 
naturally, and I am well again. Everybody ought to 
know of Wei De Meyer’s Catarrh Cure. I write 
theao few lines to tliank you for the good you hnvo done 
nao. With respect.” Susan B. Lf.iohton. 

Ac. Ac. Ac. Ac. 

Wei De Moyer’s Catarrh Cure is sold by 
Druggists, or delivered to any address, at $1.50. Dr. 
Wei De Meyer’s Treatise on Catarrh is mailed 
free to anybody. D. B. Dewey & Co., Ageuts, 40 
Dey Street, N. Y. 
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fj •CURES 1 

I 1 

fever & Agul 

! . I 


| DR. CLARK 


H CURES Ji 

eart Diseasll 


JOHNSON’S 




I 


CURES 

YSPEPSI 


S CURES n 

crofula&SMn Diseased 


l 


CURES 
LIOUSN ES 


It ntlmnlatef* the Ptya- 
line id the Saliva, which 
converts the starch and 
Hiignr of .the food into 
glucose. 

A deficiency In Ptynline 
causes Wind and Sour¬ 
ing of the food in the 
Stomach. 

If the medicine Is taken 
immediately after eat- 
ins: the fermentation of 
lood is prevented. 

It acts upon the Liver. 

It Nonrlshes, Strength¬ 
ens and Invigorates. __ 

NEVER FAILS TO CUKE DYSPEPSIA, 

It neutralizes the hereditary taint, or poison In the 
of skin diseases and Internal humors. 


CURES n 

IVER DISEASED 


8 CURES y 

keumatismis Drops 1 


It 


CURES 

ERVOUS DEBILIT 


Y 


It acta upon the Kid¬ 
neys. 

It regulates the 

Bowels. 

It quiets the Nervous 
System. 

It promotes Digestion. 
It carries off the Old 
Blood and makes New. 

It opens the pores of 
the skin, and induces 
Healthy Pcrspiratiou. 
It purifies the Blood. 
Improves the Com¬ 
plexion. 

Contains no Minerals. 
IT TAKES INSTANTLY AFTER EATING. 
l)lcs*d, which generates Scrofula, Erysipelas, and all manner 


ampand i™£L 8 y ^ ,n manufacture, and It can be taken by the most delicate babe, or by the 

sgea ana feeble, pane only being required in attention to direction s. 


The Best Remedy Known to Man! 


AGSNTB 
BAVI SOLO 


Atone 9,000,000 Bottles since 1870. 


Prim of Large Bottles, $1.00; Price of Small Bottles, 60 Cents. 

Read the Voluntary Testimonials of. persons who have been 
Cured by the use of the “ Blood Purifier.” 


Cures In Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gso. M. Elliott, 838 So. 18th St-nDyspepeia and Indiges¬ 
tion of years* standing. 

Jab. A. Brown, 817 Federal 8t—Coetlyenoss and Sick 
Headache. 

Thiodorr Hawk, By berry, 23d Ward.—Dyspepsia and 
Indigestion. 

Frank T. Gormlkt, 1033 Locust St—Biliousness and Dys¬ 
pepsia of many years' standing. 


Cure* in Cincinnati!, Ohio. 

Axkx. Voss, Borden and Powers Sts., CmriminsrlUe— 
Bleeding Piles. 

Mrs. Jknnik Across, Cummfosrllle.—Severs case Dys¬ 
pepsia ind Indigestion. 

Mrs. Mart WAight, No. 10 Paige St.—Water Brash. 

Mrs. S. A. Nichols, Cincinnati.—Dyspepsia. 

CnAS. Bcttner, Cumminerille.—Rheumatism. 

Mrs. Carrik Corrutb —Continual Sick Headache. 


ASK TOUR DRUGGIST FOR XT. 
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DR. J.R. STAFFORD’S 

OLIVE TAR 

A HIGHLY REFUTED EXTRACT OF THE JUICES OF 

THE THE 


ThV-f old, reliable preparation lias a magi^l effect In onttA 

of Orrmsumption, lironchilis, and Catarrh, and 

kindred disease# of the throat and cheat. It is an ludL- 
psoenUe medicine in every household, eej*ecinlly during 
the winter months. A kw drops rubbed on tho chest an I 

back will relieve Croup instantly. The inhaiuliun of 
the healing tap>r of the OULYE TAR cures Bron¬ 
chitis, Catarrh and Jiillucnx i, us it nets directly on 
the affected part#, and doing avay with tho use of 
nunseutiug lncdi.inra, whi h disarrange tho stomach. As 
an application to Burns, 8r:il<l«, Chilblains, Sores, 
Skin Eruptions, Ac., Its curative effects are wonderful. 


OLIVE ■ PINE. 

L^REC ! FREE? FII HR !—An Immense ncAcrip. 
ff tlve Catalogue of Words. Romances, Flays and l-arce a 
Books on Magic, Fortune Telling. Boxing. Swimming, and 
Cooking. Also. Wigs, Moustache \ and Face Preparations 
Hailed ftwo by C. T . DK W ITT , Publis her. 33Rose al.N. 

WINDOW 

GARDENING. 


To make house plants grow and blossom, same haul 
of dreaung should he used. The best substitute for i 
stable manure (ulways offensive and unhealthy when used 
in a warm room; is JIOWKF.K'8 FOOD FOR 
FLOWERS. Clean, odorless , producing healthy plants, 
Tree from vermin, apd alundmt blossoms. Tho 
superintendent of the lioston Public Garden—the flneet in 
America—writes as follows: 

“I havo usd Bowker’a Food for Flowers In the flower 
beds of the Public Garden and tiqiuin'i of Boston during 
the past season, and find it to bo all that it is represented, 
both as to producing healthy growth of tho plant and ks 
generutis flowering. WILLIAM DOOGUE, bup’t.” 

We have on file hundreds of letters equally butisfartoiy. 
It is sold by Hori*t>s and druggists generally, or trial packa¬ 
ge* sufficient for W plants for 3 months sent by mail, 20 
cents each. Two 10 c. nt pages encloaed in » letter wfll 
reach us. A little book (worth the price of the package) 
on ** H»w to Cultivate Home Flank” by Prof. Maynard, of 
the Mnst. Agricultural College, accompanies each package. 
Lady and gentleman agents will find this sePs well. 
Addroes, ROHKFR FERTILIZER t«, 43 
Chatham Street, Boston, or 3 Park Place, 
Xcw York. 

organ BEATTY PIANQ 


HAUTHAWAY’S 


iS ELEQAMT IltESSmO 


In fact, pain cannot exist In any part of the body whore 
OLIVE TAR Is applied. Sold by druggists everywhere. 
50 Cents per bottle. 

LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD’S 






*>ATENT 

SKIRT-SUP PORTING 

Y COHSETS, A 


AND SKIRT 
SUPPORTER, 






ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 

New Organa only $?d.75 and upwards— New 
Pianos $1-5, before yon pnrehase an instru¬ 
ment be sure to see my latest offer, now ready. 
Address: b.VNlliL BLaTTY, Washington, K. J. ] 

OA All Chromo Cards, K •sebnd, Motto, Juiianesc, with 
/ 4U name, 10c. MA8SAU CARD CO ., Nassau, N. Y. 

la an iadl*pensli 4 « and valu»Mo article that 
^ fupnUev a want long felt l-y*v*ry lad jr. 11 l« 
a pelf-adjURtableanU parfee tfluinr fcll.rom- 
I I H bln Inc security with case And comfort. By 

Uh .^ mOtr , mi>>1 forSOc. aforlL Se»d WAtst measure. 
nUlt’ftNy r 2\ v \ Lady areata wanted. N. E. Modlcal lnstl* 
BtC'T* tote, tv Trrmont Row, Boston, Haas. 


928 Broadway, New York. 

Branch Office : 28 and 82 Winter St., Boston. Mass. 
w GfjPl West_rx Auknts : Wygant & Co., Fredonia, 
N. Y.; J. R Putnam, 75 Madison BL, Chicago, Ill* 

M v patrous everywhere will recognize the above cuta 
with pleasure. Tho Mml. Griswold Const t has become 
the favorite of tho age, on account of Its healthfulnees, 
elegance, durability, aud the easy adjustment to suit 
every form, which in gained by the different styles and 
length* These Corsets received highest awai d at the 
Ceidentiinl Exhibition; also at the Mass. Charitable Me¬ 
chanics’ Association, Boston, and wherever exhibit* <1. 
Bold exclusively by ladle* Permanent employment 
with good salary obtained by addressing the New York 
office. Any Information cheerfully rendered. Orders 
by mall promptly fllle<L Remit ny Post-office order 
or Registered Letter. Not responsible for money sent 
in letters. No trouble to nliow goods. Price $1.50 and 
upward. Mention this paper. 

Mme. Griswoli», 928 Bruadwuy, New York. 


If ADA ME TV A MBOLD’8 SPECIFIC permanently removes 
J>I ami peril nous hair without Injuring the skin. Bend for 
- ir ^ r ^ M,ulame WuH' bold, 34 g anver Bt.. Bo ston, M ara. 

/»A Crystal, Floml, Enamel, Gilt, Scroll, Motto, Marble 
UU Oanla,pog aMk",namcon,10c. OardMiDt, ITortMord, Ct. 

$777 A YEAR and expanses to agents. Outfit Free. 
01 < I Ad dress_P. O. VICKERY, Augusta , M aine. 

A AIV flCIIT W "•*» a# th «^ 

J2 |W V |]r|l | address will receive eorae- 
■ wA *■■■ I thing JFYeebv JTad,ihat mny 
p £ 0v ^L t ^ st ?J >T, ' n -" ,ton ® ,o * ,,re orsuccess. Itiseupcclally 
adapted to those who hare reached tho foot of the hlMt. 
Address M. TO UNO, 173 Greenwich sL. N< r Y^-** 


YOUNG, 173 G reenwich st, KrVfr" 


re hi 
that may 
►pedal |r 
the hUL 


LADIES' BOOTS & SHOES v onR . N . AME anf! AI)DT *^ «*» cm. Duplex, #1^ 

L/ALMLO UUUIOUtOriGLO I 1 Garda, la case, 15c. JDAV1D BUO&, NortWord, Ck 
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/> A Now Elvira Ch.umo aud Floral Cards, in case, 10c. 
Q\J 80ugout^saniplcs XOc. Slovens Bros. Northiord, Ct. 


KLKaANT'CHromo postpaid, 10c. 


' L. JONi£8 A 00., Na**ai,.N. Y. 


1850 


THIRTY YEARS AGO TEE 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES were Intro¬ 
duced, briny prepared by combining in 
a convenient form several medicinal 
substances held in general esteem 
among physiciasxs in the treatment 
of Jirouchial Affections and Coughs* 

The BRONCHIAL TROCHES con¬ 
tain Ingredients acting directly on the 
organs of tho. voice. They have an 
extraordinary efft-et in all disorders of 
the Throat anti Larynx, restoring 
a healthy tone when relaxctl, either 
from cold or over-exertion of the voice, 
and produce a clear and distinct 
enunciation. To PUBLIC SPEAK¬ 
ERS and SINGERS they will . be 
found invaluable. 

Imitations are offered for sale, many erf which are 
injurious. THE GENUINE BRONCHIAL TROCHES 77p A 

ARE SOLD ONI V IN HONES, xcith facsimile of the /y/jf/fs 
proprietors on the wrapper. ^ 



1880 


A COUGH. COIR, or SORE 
THROAT requires immediate, atten¬ 
tion. A continuance- for any lotigth 
of time causes irritation of tho lungs, 
or some chronic Throat Affection. 
Neglect oftr ntimes results in some 
incurable lung disease. THE 
TROCHEES are not new and untried , 
but, having been tested by wide and 
constant -use for nearly an entire gen¬ 
eration, they have attaint d well-mer¬ 
ited ixtuk among the few staple rrm- 
edirs of the age. BROWN’S BRON¬ 
CHIAL TROCHES hare proved their 
efficacy by a test of many years, and 
will almost invariably give immedi- 
a te relief. 






HR ICES, CENTS, K0 CENTS, AND $1 PER ROT. 


f>£\ Gold, 0ry«(nl,Lnc<>,P«rfmned and Qhrorno Cards, name I 
04 in GoM and Jet 10c. OUntofc Broa^ Olintonrllle, Ct. | 


/>0 All-Chrotno and (Baku CARDS, 10c 
0,4 Samples, 10c. CIIR0M0 CAJiJ) CO, 


. 80 Agents* 
Nurthford, Ct, 


CASH’S 


NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT 
THE NAME AND TRADE MARK 

OF J. & J. CASH. 


CAMBRIC 


IJS THE MOST DURABLE AND 
SATISFACTORY TRIMMING 
FOR LADIES', CHILDREN'S 
AND INFANTS' WARDROBES, 


Frilling 



IV’iH ba mailed rnmt to alt mppllmnt*. and t-> coft^mers without 
ordering ii. it containt four colored plntst, 600 enarravinct, 
a>«ut .VO iWtrs, and Ml description*, prlcu* and directlonk R>rf 
rlaullns UU0-varttiWoMUnUU* and Fl«wrr Se*d», Platts, 
Koto, etc, Invflonhllt (o all. Send for It. Addr««, 

D. X. TERRY & 00., Detroit, Mich. 



A REVOLVER GIVEN AWAY. 

The larpiVft *n<J coftllct’ < Atalojro«* of ItrVrlvdwI. 


wrrty eeny RrrUvcnn cxirw,; a valuable 1 
of fefbmiri* In idcIC hcul fr<?« 1© «n/ SiifTT U 
d. v2 «-<*Itbre lUwolvir* reboot'd to fti.ifl. <^olL 
llcvolvera. Blrtorff haihjaiss *Yra kso'u \. /I 

cnA/rciti''ouosBM* , < is kvkbt tow,n in Tar. Itmucn I 
RtATrs to nrr a ttQ fiivotvER KKF.E. AiU1r*«ihi 1 
F««r* Repeatlnit Arm* CempnrtT, f*') 
Wustalutfton St.. Bottun, U. S. A. 



ADKL1NA PATTI. 

ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA,<3ov*nt Gardkx. 
London, Emi . June 1ft, 1878 .—Mks««?. Champ? in A Co.: 
Ma<Ume Adelina Pnlti talcs yi>u to send her immediately 
by the next steamer five dozen of votir 

LIQUID PEARL. 

Address, if yon ple**e, Mndame Adelina Patti at the 
th<‘ L f r°* BV 'Tder of Madam© Pwttl. G. Frmcchi. 

CtTAMPUXV IJQ1UB PEARL is sold hr all tlruggiata 
at only 60 cents a l*>ttle. Beware of Imitations. 

' CHARTPLXN & CO., ftfcprietore, hdffido, N. Y. 

- v - -B 

A specimen copy of th# 


SENT FREE 


MUSICAL HERALD 

A Journal of 28 frr^^nTeachert, Student* and all 
lioaer# hf IRm Foremost Writers in all 

departments of mimical culture, including Voice, Plano, 

Organ, Orchestral JnstniTneyrt*, Chloral Mtulc, 
b©th ^fi¥rKn *t\A iM-RTfi, YTarritony. Theory. *c., 

have t>oen engaged, making it a journal indhpeiisnbl* to a 
oooo Mu«tcal .EflticAtlon._Terms,JfiO./>0_a year, 
whichjrug * 
of the. LI 
clmrarto 

Boston, Maas. Send stamp for (Postage. 


Digitized by 


nin«icai ranenrton. Terms, Ni.ftii a vear, 

$10 WORTH OF MUSIC 

t *r. Address Thk Musical IIkiiald Co^ Music Hall, 
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PURCHASING AGENCY. 




Over L^Op^Iisiinot vnrietie^. All (strong PI nta. 


uiMinRtTnrmicipt 

each lab-Mod,deliver-.^ » if' ybym jl. l.ruvusi h.j*»nrt- 
sticnr. liOwjtriccs, Jub ^ >nir». Guarau >* 

sutifi/ar'iin i. Stock comprises all arnraliln imi'firs. Only 
matuxt* plants sent. Ourjmw Ilium™ ted JlnmbRooL 
Bont-fV*M, uontatne name hH<! d«*cripti«in of etieh plant.. With 
instruction* for successful cultivation. Don't pur chuteplan’.n 

All lover*of /f^«l \ri «hou*{d haueonr HAND-BOOK 

Ktocyimyeiviff -h^xp rfent#*)t«aldbare it. Kvei> onetruit- 

mg n«Mi iri choice »/frn^>honhl. w~d forrtir U<md-lkM>k. 

sTOOPl'S.KltfVrniilU & TITO .Aft 
Cnynnt Hjxl N We- t t h«*ter, Pa. 


Everything required for LndieS*, Gentlemen’s and Children's Wear, Household Furniture, 
and krlieleu of every dose rlptTofyi “purcliasod e'tperiended huyel s yvdlh taste anJ uisoretitTn 
ai tha* lewesi eaeh price*, Sample* and aattrtmtcs ldrnislibU free of charge. • 
Correspondence eojioited- Address,.* ., > ^ 

MUS. StAUV THOMAS, 

Post Office Box 1626, Philadelphia, Pei...a: 
N. B.—The editor* off “Fct«l*on” can recommend this person, as fltP'd, In every vay, for'Diis Imdnesa.^a 




£ 


TW ’ASK- 
^ -YOUR- 
-DRUCCIST- 
-FOR IT- 


-AND- \ 
TAKE- 
-NO- 
OTHER- 


GRAND EXCURSIONS 

EUROPE! 

1880 


1880 


^iAMS^r 

'■ T | 


1 

Cc Mpo ullD 

EMULSION 

o r 

1 

ISM 

, I HYPOPKOSPHITES 

m 

! LIME AND SODA.; 

©40 1 C V>ON a. 

;'r 

i 'Mj 

^, 

amcB, - *i.oo, 

! PREPARED ONLY, 


DrT. A.“SLOCUM! 

| Nz18( PEARL Sly j 

_ITJETTVYOR lx. 

}1: 


For tia.Q Summer ©£ 

ANNUAL MAY PARTY. 

GRAND ANNUAL EDUCATIONAL VACATION PARTY. 
ANNUAL MIDSUMMER PARTY. 

Pamphlet containing lull particulars, w*tll 3IA1* 
OF IvUHOPE, amt froo on application. 

Tourty TickrtSj for bulr/vudent Trnvc.ltrsjly all route*. 

Cook’d I Excursionist contain* fniva fur over 

| l,0oj t -ii.'s; by until, 10 cents. 

Addfias, THOMAS COOK «*: SOX, 

261 Drondw-ty, New York : P. 0. Box 4197. 

Latent ready wound^a 

iixt S 

For Shuttle Scitifag Machine*. 

Any Jfutnber , 50 to 11)0, ?T7iife and Jilack • 

zMm 


HERRICK THREAD 


i-' 


Y 


f Rsidy Wound Bobbins 
WARRANTED POO YARDS* 
For Sewing Machines / 




y i 


SC 




Send Sovo’t O n't in Stamps. Name of Muciiiue, and 
Number of Thread for Sample B x. 

MZEBicKpn fftiSfftaJRss:». y. 

THBEADUU , f *?!’ Devonshire St.j_ Boston. 


THIS Emulsion as an effective remedy for 
Throat , Chest or Enna di*ord<~rs stands un¬ 
rivalled by any ofher preparation of Cod Elver 
Oil offered to thepfrbUc. It is not only jntrerand 
more palatable, bat it is so shill fully united 
with the Itinmphosphites of JAtne and Soda us 
to retufer it a tonic nutrient to the weak and 
debilitated system. Thousands of Consump¬ 
tives hare becnoured by this preparation. Try 
itandfndyeforjfnurseJf! Sold bn nl! dmrpilsfs 
at $ 1 p*r bottlf. I'reywred only by l)r. T. A . 
SEOClfjl, So. 1S1 Pearl Street, Sen* York 


_ £48 Chestnut St., Philu, 

num C. ilml/u y ;iri ,^ etc., into ono of our 

TURKISH ^X r VlP Fa l terns. r F.n*y s and 

I UIBIXBOcl fascinating work. J.iTrgo. a-uni lo pirh 
pll/^Q with hu<X and full dir«'cl i n amt by mad 
potit.iioe ]• id.^ii pv i^tbCSR. S'-Wd rtamp ior 
c r ul.ir. It voryt.r«\ TIHrivISUItCG 

PATTERN CO., SIlD^ilh Avenue, New York. 


fcf\ Eiogiuit K*ir VhTvmofc.SheUe. Gold-bonier, 4e. cartls, 

P/\ Pin-a-4. Phuto, Gilt-Ed ;e, etc., Orda,aud 1 Iludven 
DU Tail yd.i mo, 10c. DAVIDS <i C0.,Nurthfurd, Qfc. 

OCC GO Aleuts Profit i»ur'\Ve4^- WHJ 

UJtJ.CU P ro ' e it or fdrfcit SoOO. Outflt frcA. 
V __ L G * FlDi ClL T 4 ( 0,218 FirftgrvW., N Y. 

D 17 A Til?D If J on loTe mrc ltb^vH, : cliolecti r.mij, 

hnAJ/nli address EY.L.IS BROS., Keene, 
X. U. It will astoiiisli and please. Fees. 


_ \ MiHtruotionH] 


uig 


CHVmrY 


)lan(i i 


llil IICIA V l-'irtre Job lot of hUKLT 
IwB aJ I A -VtTMYC/ ftlm.wt pi von away. 

Largo full aLe^t*. el»*y;»Titly riintwl for Piano or organ. 
All the new GenA^of tpe Opt-ra, Pinaf >re. XitYrhos, 

Wnltr.es, etc. Tlirr^o gh*£n f>‘r 10 r-*nts; 12 for r, 1 ct-. 
Citalotme of Musi.-, Bo lts, etc., free. J. L. J'ATTEN 
& CO., 47 Barclay St., N. Y. 
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ADVERTISEMENT?. 


NEW EDITION NOW READY FOR LADIES ALSO I 


A FEW OF THE BEST AUTOGRAPHS, SHOWIHG IMPROVEMENT FROM USING 

GASKEIL'S COMPENDIUM 

(.Self-Teaching Penmanship ), received Recently. 





Prwt-offlos address: Thnmdike, Massach u se tts . 




Tha best specimens of improvement this month come from Jin. W. Wiituwtke, 206 Wade St , Cincinnati, Ohio, now 
U>4>kkt siRir for W. W. Dost wick A < o., of that city, his rapid and neat penmanship securing hint tlio position. We 

givo hia portrait and autographs (both old ami new) below : 


I From the Tntnr-Oreav , Chicago.] 

“G.vsKr.LL’s Compendium h«s 
become the mo*t popular self- 
tcach.ng peuniatwliip ever pub¬ 
lished. It has sold to the 
extent of nearly c'»»« hundred 
thouHtnd. going toall |«urtnof the 
KngUidwficaking and writing 
world, a d furnishing young 
people w th tlio material for 
selflnstriK lion at their own 
homes, in a complete, compact, 
and elegant f rut. Thou.tuuds of 
the best young pci men iu this 
country, it is claimed, have 
learned from it; and this claim Is 
substantiated l.y the hundreds 
• >f specimen* of improvement 
in handwrii ing, copied by the 
photographic | rucc*<, now being 
published in the magazines and 
other periodicals ” 

[Dcmorrtft M nthly, W. F] 

“There is no inure sure teat of 
refinement than an elegant 
handwriting, and there is no 
mu ompl .slnnent more rare, be¬ 
cause unless acquir-d in youth, 
it is difficult to attain it in later years. A m st useful aid 
to tho ncqiiisitlon of a ch ar, 1> auliful style of peuinamdiip 
is Gask i li.'-I Compendium. We heartily recommend it «s 
invaluable iu the foruiutiou of a handsome blyle of 
handwriting.’* 

Former Ftyle: 


[From the 12ccorder t 

Pi. tsburylt ] 

“There is no one ncmrapli-h- 
meut young folks cm hue th >t 
puyt better for the lime a..d 
txpense in securing it, than • 
good handwriting. Hitherto 
tlie only really valuable instruc¬ 
tion in this braiM n bus been 
co .fin d almost ex< 1 n -i \ . ly to • 
frw bush teas coll < i, to attend 
which require! boih time and 
mom*. A new lyttrm of fl*lf» 
t aching, pr.mibi.ig i verything 
one cmwd b in ut a besiness 
illege, and that tr,«i a t. • Id hours 
at tli" fi <-side at home, or in 
the uilico or otlier place « f bust* 
iu'^, where sparo momc * 
might bo ii -ed for pmcti« •• with, 
out a te w h.r, is publhM hy 
f. Gaskeil, Blatichesteii New 
IIami*di re. It i* very popular 
in nil our lead ng <i i ,««, many 
of tliebeet p nmen n< w teach¬ 
ing in busmens collide*, and 
occupying p rooMin insurance 
lions s, ami us bookkeepers, <fcc^ 
in other establishments having In rm d from it. It givf-s^ 
si so, a complete C”«rs • In Ii <1 s’ penmnnshfpof the f . - 1 , on. 
a: lu stales, and is used l y the. i to a coiisideiabh- extent.’’ 

Present Style: 









Post-office address: 31 Maiden Lane, Albany, N. T. 



Post-office address: Brandon, Vermont. 


GASKKIX'I COMPENDIUM consists of a full series of COPT-SEIPS, BOOK OF INSTBUC* 
TIOIS, ORNAMENTAL FLOURISHING, LETTERING, PEN-DRAWING. LADIRft* 
PENMANSHIP, Ac., Ac. By means of this self-teacbing system any one cun acquire a rapid and beautiful 
handwriting at odd hours without a teacher. It is the finest Penmanship ever published, and put tip iu durable and 
elegant form. PRICE ON E DOLL A R, for wliieh it wiH be mailed, prepaid, anywhere. Address 

PxoL 6. k. GASKBLL, Principal Bryant ft Stratton College, Manchester, N. H. 

JtSfThe Penman'* Gaedte, handsomely Illustrated, giving many other specimens of Improvement, ornamental 
penmanship, Ac., &c n and full particulars of this system,/ree, to all who write for ik 
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PETERSON'S MAGAZINE 

'lUHTHY no!!SP, 
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DESIGNS FOR TOWEL ENDS, &c. &c. 
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HOW LUTIE’S LOVER FOUND HER. 

BT £ M M A 0AER180N JONES. 

HAT afternoon, work in earnest, and were busy from morning 
we had both until far into the night. 

been picking “ Mrs. Fitihugh will pay us a shilling apieoe 
up pine-cones, for the frames, and twenty-five cents for the 
Lutie and I, baskets, and we can complete at least a doxen of 

to finish out each. That’ll be twelve shillings and twelve 

our picture- quarters,” said Lutie, counting on her pretty, 

frames, and slender fingers, her brown eyes shining with 

fancy baskets, animation, “ why, Bess, we shall get rich.” 

There was to “ Yes, dear, we shall do famously,” I Bald, but 
be a Bazaar a sigh stifled the laughter on my lips, as I 
in the village, thought how many needs there were for every 
the following shilling we could make. 

week, for the But we set about our work with brave hearts, 
benefit of the and willing hands. We were always thankful 
poor ; and the ! for employment, Lutie and I; but there was nqt 
good ladies, much in our line to be had in the neighborhood, 
who had the People, for the most par^ did their own plai£ 
charge of the sewing, and fancy sewing, too, for that matter; 
preparations, but occasionally Lutie made a bonnet for a 
were in need neighbor, a work for which she had a particular 
of all sorts of aptitude and some experience. There was 
pretty trifles, drudgery to be done, to be sure, but even if we 
Lutie and 1, hearing of this, set to work mak- had been willing, mamma would not have al- 
ing frames and baskets. All the girls, in the lowed us to go out as housemaids. “ No,” she 
neighborhood, were engaged at some sort of said, “ we will never stoop to that.’ 1 

fancy work; and the greater part of them in- Poor mamma, sitting in her easy chair, in the 

tended their articles a» gratuitous contributions, corner of the little brown cottage, her white. 
But Lutie and X were too poor for that. We were handsome, helpless hands crossed upon her lap; 
too proud to ask, or to receive the value of one unable to make one step; with no employment, 
farthing as charity, and not one of the commit- no amusement, but her dreams of brighter days 
tee would have dared to offer it; but we were gone by, and the sunny glimpse of green hill, and 
obliged to demand pay for whatever work we winding river, beyond the window! 
did, and it was very willingly given. It was dreadfully dull for her; for there had 

Lutie, who was an exceedingly business-like been a time, when she was the happy wife of an 
little person, went down to see Mrs. Fitzhugh, adoring husband, the pretty, stylishly-robed 
who was at the head of the charitable committee, mistress of a home, which lacked none of life’s 
and arranged the matter to the satisfaction of all best luxuries. 

concerned. We were to make as many frames But all that was past and gone. Poor papa 
and bas k ets as we liked, and to receive a reason- was in his grave, hundreds of miles away; and 
able price for them. Such a chance to get the pretty home, with all its luxuries and attrae- 
money was seldom offered to us, and we went to tions, had passed into other hands. How the 

(269) 
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HOW lutie’s lover pound her. 



change came about, matters little, for this life is 
full of changes; but that autumn day, when 
Lutie and I went out to gather pine-cones, we 
had only the latticed window shut in from the 
road by its rude stone wall, and what our hands 
could earn; and poor mamma was a helpless 
invalid. 

We had not lived in the cottage a great while. 
Immediately after papa's death, we had moved 
to a pretty, rural town; and mamma and I had 
rooms in the dwelling of a widow lady, while 
Lutie sought a situation as governess.' But, 
alas, there were rtiorc go verb esses than situations, 
and Anally, Liitie, who had always had great 
taste in di*ess, Ttfas employed “by the fashionable 
milliner of the place. ’ It was a descent, so to 


speak; “but we must live,” said Lutie, 
bravely. Her wages kept mamma and me 
quite comfortably, and with what little I 
oould do in the way of sawing, we were 
getting on ever'so nicely, when a sudden 
and mysterious trouble fell upon us. 

One day, Lutie came home, in a drench¬ 
ing rain, with a bonnet that she had been 
sent out with, but had not delivered. She 
had a face like a ghost, I was sure she 
was ill—dying, perhaps—she looked so 
ghastly. 

I flew to her side. 

“ Hush, hush,” she whispered, in a 
stifled voice, putting her hand to her heart*, “ if 
you love me, Bess, don't ask me a question ; and 
: on your lift don't give mamma a hint of this. I 
Rhall be mysHf ngafn in n very little while, if 
you’ll leave me. Go out and make the tea, dear/’ 

I always obeyed Lutie. While I was making 
the tea, a bey came with a letter. It was for 
■ Lutie, and I took it in to her. Her soft eyes 
seemed to blaze as sho looked at the address. 

“Take H back, Bess,” she said, with the voice 

> and air of a queen, “ and tell the bearer never to 
bring another.” Then she went up to her room. 

I did as I was bidden. An hour later, Lutie 
came own, wi ll her old face and smile, 
j “ Boss,” sho said, and put her arms round 
\ me, and kissed jne, “you’ve always been a good 
sister to me; be better than good now: never 
speak to me bf this—this—trouble, Bess.” 

“I liever Will, Lutie,” I said. 

The very neM day, we left the town, and found 
refuge in the t own cottage, a day’s journey by 
rail away. Here we made our home. Mamma 
fretted a little but she had such confidence in 
Lutie’s wisdom, that she let her have her way. 
And Lutie never once alluded to her trouble, nor 
did I dare to press for her confidence. 

“ It's so lucky we’ve the baskets and frames to 
make, Bess,’ 1 said Latte, as we sat down under 
the pine-ridge, to rest, and shell off the pretty, 
brown cones, “we’re sadly in need of a little 
money. Nobody, hardly, seems to want a new 
bonnet, this fall, or even to have an old one 
| trimmed ; the times are too hard, they say. We 

> can’t sell the brown pullet’s brood, we must keep 
| them for mamma; and the eggs count up dread- 

I Ailly slow; and mamma must hare a warm 
double-wrapper, and the money we get ftr these 
will just do.” 

, She kept her pretty, slim fingers busy, while 
| she talked, shelling off the cones. The aftar- 
| noon stmshihe, falling on her uncovered head, 

{ made its Waving brown hair gleam like gold. 
Liitie 'w&s 4o pretty, so gentle, so lady-like t 
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Yet the shadow of that old y mysterious treble 
still saddened her soft eyes. I often wojiflpped 
what the trouble could hare been. 

“ I think, we can .prowd in f at least, two ,more 
baskets, Bess/’ she went on; “and l’U tell you 
what I intend to do. X shall cut up that spotted 
shawl of mine, and line them.” 

“ But, oh! Lutie, it will be Buch a , pity po cut 
it up. It jis such, tpi odd old fabric.’’ , ,/r, 

A little quifer, stirred her lips. 4i 


J “ No, it won’ tshe said, with a certain resolute 
ring; in her voice. , “ The baskets will sell better.” 

Of course I said no.mpre, and we gathered up 
o\ir pones, and went home. 

I attended, the bazaar almost every night, but 
Lutie stayed at home. She seldom went out, 
save on business. 

Our baskets, lined with the gay, curiously 
spotted silk, attracted much attention. 

When X went up to the table, on which they were 



very handsome but masterful man, examining 
them critically. He looked up as I approached. 

“Can you tell me whose baskets these are?” 
he inquired. 

“There comes the lady who sells them,” I 

replied* 

“But wh£ made them, I mean?" He was 
almost abrupt* in his commanding eagerness. 

“ My sister and I made them,” I answered, a 
little haughtily. * 


3S 

blazing, one of the baskets in his hand. 

“Your sister, did you say? This lining, this 
spotted silk, was her shawl? Her name is 
Ludlow—Lutie Ludlow ?” 

“ Yes,” I stammered, in amazement. 

“ I thought so,” he ^aid, his dark cheek flush¬ 
ing. “I beg ten thousand pardons, Miss Ludlow. 
When I get an opportunity, I will explain all this.* 1 
. The crowd surged tff. and separated us, and 
with, an intuitive feeling that some trouble, or 
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some great joy, was in store for Lutie, I made j 
iny escape, and ran home to tell her about it. 

She listened to me, with whitening lips. 

“ Oh, Bess 1” she faltered out, when I had fin¬ 
ished, her haud on her heart, “I won’t see him. 

1 can’t; I must go away.” 

I put my arms about her, and drew her head j 
down on my breast. 

“ Tell me all about it, dear,” I said. 11 You j 
can surely trust me with your trouble, Lutie?” 

And then, her face hidden, her heart throbbing j 
against my shoulder, she told me her story. 

“ I loved him, Bess,” she sobbed. “He is 
the son, the only son of a lady for whom my old j 
employer worked. I met him, at first, when I I 
took home bonnets to his mother. Then, after- j 
wards, he got to joining me in the street. I was j 
foolish, mad, blind, Bess—at least, for awhile, j 
He wooed me, and won me against my will. I ] 
couldn’t help it, Bess. But very soon 1 saw how 
wrong it was to meet him clandestinely—” 

“ Well, dear,” I said, pityingly. 

“ Ah, Bess, well may you pity me I For then 
he offered to marry me at once. He wanted me 
to elope, that very night. But I told him I 
would enter no family, against the wish of its 


head; and his mother would never consent. 
And then I broke away from him. 

“ The very next day, I was sent to his mothers, 
to fetch a bonnet she wished altered. He must 
have told her of his offer to me, and the bonnet 
was only a trick to get to see me. She sent for 
me into the parlor, a look of mocking pity on her 
proud face. 

“I’ll not try to repeat what she said; I’ll 
make it as short as I can, Bess. It was her 
duty to warn me of the danger I was in, she 
said. Her son had no right to trifle with me as 
he had been doing. He—he already—had a 
wife of his own. 

“There was a good deal more, Bess, but I 
remember only that another woman was his wife; 
for, oh 1 Bess, I loved him, in spite of what I 
have said. Great heavens, the Bhame and agony 
of that hour] I left her house, almost insane, 
and came home, with the bonnet-box, as you 
know, instead of going to the shop. Up in my 
room, alone, I fought it all out. And then we 
came here, before a week had gone—and that 
is all.” 

“ But how can you be sure it is true, Lutie ?” 
I said. 
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“True, Bess? Why, his own mother told 
me so/' 

“ Nevertheless, it may be a falsehood. I saw 
the man, to-night, and his face isn't the face of, 
a villain. If he comes, Lutie, you had better 
see him—" 

* 1 can't," she interrupted. “Oh, I can’t-l- 
Ibe shame would kill me. I must go away.” 

But she had no time to go., He was there, the 
sent day, when we came home from church. 
Lutie found him in the sitting-room, awaiting 
hor. I had passedoa, into the dining-room, which 
was next to it, when the sound of his voice 
startled me. • 

“ Lutie, Lutie, have I found you at last ?" 

“ Leave this house, sir! This intrusion is 
unpardonable," cried Lutie. 

But his eager tones drowned her indignant 
words. He came up dose to the table, behind 
which she had entrenched herself, and rested his 
hand on it. 

“ I cannot—I will not," he answered, master¬ 
fully ; “not fill you hear me, Lutie. Yon need 
not ^plain. I know what sent you flattering 
eat into the world, my precious, little dove. 
Seeing that she had spoiled all my life for me, 
my poor mother confessed the wrong she had 
done me. For months, I have been trying to 
trace you. You saw my mother. Her desire 
for my worldly welfare, her anxiety to see me 
marry a fortune, caused' her to seek to separate 
us. I have no wife, Lutie, and I shall never 
hasve one, unless I can get you." 

Only Lntie's sobs answered hitn. 

“ My mother," he went on, “ waits to receive 
you, with open arms. Come back to me, Lutie, 
poor, tired, * storm-worn little dove, come bade t<o 
your shelter. Precious, pretty, labor-Worn little 
hands," and I knew he was kissing them, “your 
toil is all ended. 1 Lutie, Lutie, 1 have you no 
word of welcome lot mo? Look up, dear. Oh! 

I hare Scorched for you everywhere, and at last, 
the dear, old shawl, that I used to like so to see 
you wear; wns my cine to yorir hiding-place. I j 
know the queer spots, and the brilliant colors, 
the instant I caught sight of those baskets. I 
was sure; an odd sort of feeling convinced me j 
that I wasn’t mistaken. And it wais so. I have J 


found you at last. Lutie, look up, and speak to 
me. Tell me that you have cared for me just a 
little, through all the dreary months of our 
separation/’. ^ 

“I have cared for you always," answered 
Lutie,.softly, apd at that moment I realized what 
a-shocking thing I was doing in listening. 

I Was*at work, on ah Unfinished -basket that we 
had had left over from the bazaar. I had found 
Outy at church, that Mr. Egerton, the young 
minister, had been- very anxious- to obtain one, 
but/ whs (too late, .all of them having been sold* 
so I determined to finish t&at one^ and send it is 
him as at present, that evening. 

Catching it up, and scattering the cone-shells 
in every direction, I rushed headlong through 
i the low window, and almost into the arms of 
Mr. Egerton himself. 

“ Oh r pray excuse mol" I gasped out, and 
down went my poor basket. 

Ae picked it up, looking at it*admiringly. 

“I Wanted one like this, particularly,’* he 
said, “but I was too late/’ 

I am finishing this one for you, If you'll 
accept of it,” I blurted out, and then stood 
tingling, to my vefy finger-tips, with shams and 
| embarrassment. 

“ You were finishing it for me? How very 
kind of you,” he Said, his grave- eyes kindHng. 
“I shall prite It very highly. But/’ he added, 
afttera momentary pause, “there is something I 
should prize infinitely more than this pretty 
basket, if I might venture to ask for it. Some¬ 
thing, Bessie, I have wished for a long time/’ 

My. heart gave a great jump, and my Cheeks 
flamed. I stammered, in conftision, 

“ Come in arid see mamma." 

“Not just yet/' hri replied. With a smite, that 
was half mischievous. “I must have your 
; consent first." 

CofisCious* of the blunder I had -made, unwit¬ 
tingly, I tried to escape* but he Imld me fast, 
arid We etfOlled dowh the sunny lane, under the 

I bare, wintry frees. 

I scarcely know, even to this day, what was 
said, or How it all was settled. But I dcK know 
that the one' dim, unacknowledged hope of my 
] life Was realized. 


GOD KNO WE T H. 

BY MARY K. SflflK. 


Low stirs the-wind, swift-runs tbs wind, •, 

All day it comoth, gpeth, 

Bat where, and how, and whence it flies, 
Alone, the dear Lord knowetb. 

Vol. LXXVII.—17. 


Soft comes the seal, swift goes the soul. 
No wind so voiceless blowoth. 

Along its realm of mystcrlwi, 

And yet—the dear Lord knoweth I 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


“ You ftre an awfil little humbug, and jou j 
know it!” 

So Kitty Seabright’stall brother, Murray, used j 
sometimes to say to her, when she hod vexed | 
him beyond control by her caprices, or he had j 
watched her driving V>me one of her adorers, 
who chanced to be a friend of his own, to the 
verge of distraction, by her coquetries. 

“You are an awfil little humbug, and you 
know it!” he would repeat, with emphasis. j 

“ I am not!” Kitty would asseverate. “ How 
can you be so cruel to a poor little thing like j 
me? I wonder at you, I do, indeed!” 

Sometimes, she would pout, sometimes go into 
a passion. Then Murray would sternly read her 
a lesson, which had no effect whatever. But 
more frequently the discussion ended by her 
coaxing him to forgive her. 

One other person used occasionally, when she 
fretted and worried him beyond endurance, to 
bring the Bame accusation against Kitty. This 
was Roy Devereux, who had been her adorer, 
her victim, and her chevalier par excellence, ever 
since she was a golden-haired fairy of six, and he 
a brave little knight of eleven. 

But Roy’s formula of condemnation differed 
slightly from that of his friend Murray. 

“You are an awful little humbug, Kitty,” he 
would say, “ but you don’t know it!” 

“And I don’t believe it, either,” Kitty would 
say ; and generally forced him to repent his out¬ 
burst, in metaphorical dust and ashes, before she 
forgave him. 

Aunt Henderson never told her she was a 
humbug. That wise and wordly dame bad care¬ 
fully trained Kitty, in the ways wherein a mar¬ 
riageable maiden should walk, who is expected 
to make what is called “ a good match,” that is, 
marry wealth and position. And Kitty seemed 
• to be going the way that her aunt wished. 

In the ordinary affairs of life, Kitty was gentle, 
loving and honest. But when men were con¬ 
cerned, she displayed neither conscience nor 
heart. Murray said it was because she possessed 
neither. But Roy inclined to a more merciful 
opinion, excusing her, on account pf the vitiated 
atmosphere of aunt Henderson’s influeuce. 

These two, Kitty's brother, and her chief 
knight, were firm friends, though Murray was 
several years the elder, and had already begun 
( 2 ^ 4 ) 


to gain wealth as well as win praise in the ar¬ 
tistic carter which his example, as well as per¬ 
sonal longings and aspirations, had induced Roy 
to enter. This step mortally offended Devereux’s 
old unde, who had brought him up to be respeo- 
table, and a broker in Wall street, and he turned 
his back on the misguided youth accordingly. 

The two men discussed Kitty, with as much 
freedom as if she had been no relation to Murray; 
and the nearest approach they ever got to 
quarrels, was when Murray’s harsh judgment of 
the girl roused Roy to a passionate defence of 
the little Circe. 

For bewitching Kitty was! She could even 
fascinate women, and when a pretty girl is able 
do that, one must admit there can be no limit to 
her powers. She was not a regular beauty ; pick 
her features to bits, and you could find blemishes; 
inconsistencies as great as these were in her 
character; but somehow these very defects made 
her the prettier! Her complexion was purity 
itself; her great hazel eyes could express every 
shade of feeling, from fm to tenderness; her 
smiles were Legion, and varied from heavenly 
sweetness to Lurely-like provocation; and her 
dimples—but there is no comparison for Kitty’s 
dimples—they had to be seen to gain the slight¬ 
est idea of their charm, and few men ever saw 
them, if free, and of an Age to be inflammable, 
without growing enamored to imbecility. 

Aunt Henderson permitted her to amuse her¬ 
self, but she kept careful watch. When any in¬ 
eligible adorer threatened to prove dangerous, 

i that wily lady artfully encouraged him to put his 
passion into words, and then Kitty sent him to 
the right-about. “Because you know, aunty, 
there is no fin at all when they get maudlin,” 
said Kitty. 

She bad not yet ended her first season “ in 
society,” and she would not be eighteen for some 
months yet; but thanks to aunt Henderson’s 
care she was as worldly as if she had been 
> money-hunting for a decade; and thankB to cer- 
\ tain naughty instincts of her own, as skilled in 
> coquetry as a veteran flirt, long before she left 

I the schoolroom. 

Roy Devereux had been making love to her, 
for so many years, that she took it quite as a 
matter of course that he should do so. 8he 
missed him if he were absent, and was glad to 
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see him come back; she liked to indulge in an ; 
approach to poetical dreams, now and then; but 
they didn’t mean anything. 

Murray read her aright so for—Kitty was a 
humbug; but then Roy was right, too—Kitty did 
not know it. There was nobody whom she 
humbugged so successfully as she did herself, for 
under all her folly and her wickedness, Kitty 
had a heart, and if it awakened one day, when 
too late, there would be terrible misery. 

Early in February, Mr. Erastus Chiliingford 
came back from • Brazil, after an absence of 
sereral years. He was sixty, though he did not 
look his age; a widower; rich as Croesus; and 
a very elegant man. He was handsome, too. 

He had two married daughters and two sons, 
and he quarrelled inoessantly with the whole 
brood. But people declared that Mr. Chilling- 
ford was in the right, for his children were an 
idle, extravagant lot, with the exception of the 
eldest son, who was a miser, and grudged every 
penny his fother spent as if Btolen from himself. 
And now he wanted to punish them 1 And the 
most effectual way of doing this was to marry. 

Only two evenings after his return, he met his 
old friend Mrs. Henderson at a dinner-party, and 
they resumed at once their former familiar rela¬ 
tions. He knew she was a woman to be trusted, 
and he confided his secret to her, though he did 
not mention his desire to revenge himself on his 
fiunily. He talked about his loneliness, his 
empty home, and though he frankly admitted 
that for a man of his age to take a wife was 
usually a folly, he opined that in his particular 
case there were cogent reasons, which would not 
only excuse, but render his determination meri¬ 
torious. * 

He had never seen Kitty half a dozen times, 
since she was a child, and had forgotten her 
existence; but Mrs. Henderson’s pulses beat 
fast, with triumph, as she listened to his confi¬ 
dence. Naturally she held her peace, made only 
casual mention of her nieoe, and invited him to 
dine with her the next night, so that they could 
talk of old times, and discuss the future with 
more freedom. 

He accepted the invitation, and appeared, 
looking such a stately cavalier, in his sorupu- 
lously-correct evening dress, his luxuriant gray 
hair softening his stern-cut features, and instead 
of making him look old, taking away from his 
age, and brightening his black eyes, till the effect 
was rather as if his curly locks had been whit¬ 
ened powder instead of years, that Mrs. Hender¬ 
son felt he must prove satisfactory to Kitty in 
every way. 

And while the two sat waiting, in the care¬ 


fully subdued light of the library, till dinner 
should be announced, Kitty herself came floating 
in, with her white robes trailing about her, and 
a wreath of ivy in her hair. She chanced to be 
in one of her quiet moods, and looked like a 
youthful Sybil, or an enchanted princess, or 
some other rare and marvellous creature for re¬ 
moved from the capabilities and petty charms of 
ordinary girlhood. 

Mr. Chiliingford did not lose his head. Aunt 
Henderson saw that. But she saw that Kitty 
was a new revelation to him, and to a man of 
sixty this means a great deal 1 He was an ad¬ 
mirable conversationalist. His manners, with¬ 
out being stiff, were a happy contrast to those of 
the free and easy youth of our day; ho des¬ 
cended to no compliments; but every word and 
glance was a delicate tribute of admiration; and 
Kitty was charmed. 

The dinner proved delicious. Mr. Chiliingford 
surpassed himself, and Kitty flashed into gayety, 
and displayed half a dozen of her Protean guises, 
before ten o’clock came, and Murray appeared to 
escort her to some reception at the house of a 
friend. 

The confederates were left alone. Not an ap¬ 
proach to any open arrangement was made. 
They were both too finished artistes for that. 
But it was perfectly understood between them, 
that if maturcr acquaintance with the young lady < 
warranted Mr. ChilUngford's opinion, he should 
become a suitor for her hand. It was equally 
well understood, too, that aunt Henderson, who 
was horribly extravagant, and fearfully in debt, 
would be assisted by her old friend’s experience 
in certain Wall street ventures, and that liis ex¬ 
perience would be so well exercised, that whether 
stocks went up or down, she would stand as¬ 
sured of winning enough to pay her creditors at 
once. Besides this, she could indulge in a vision 
of forty thousand dollars coming to her, as a gift, 
the hour that Kitty Seabright fixed the date of 
her marriage with—well, say a person whom 
they could both approve 1 

Two weeks later, Mrs. Henderson was in a 
seventh heaven of delighted expectancy; Mr. 
Chiliingford looked more than ever, as if his hair 
was Silvered by art, not age; and Kitty was in a 
maze I Life had suddenly become a sort of Al- 
naschar dream, a receiving of delicate attentions, 
from flattery up to beautiful gifts. Roy Dev- 
ereux sent her a small bouquet of some rare and 
costly new flowers, which were the rage. An 
. hour before, her boudoir had been literally filled 
I with the same odorous exotics. . Another ad- 
| mirer sent seats for the opera. That morning a 
i box for the rest of the season had been placed at 
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aunt Henderson's disposal. Her birthday came. N 
One old enough to take liberties with his nek ) 
little friend—the daughter of a man who had : 
been a dear ally—the niece of the lady who held j 
the highest place in his esteem, sent—so the ' 
giver said in his note-** necklace of pearls, that j 
had once gleamed on the white neck of an > 
empress, a bracelet, which, besides the beauty of ‘ 
its rubies, possessed the inestimable value of : 
having belonged to Marie Antoinette. And Kitty : 
was bidden by her loving aunt to accept them ) 
without scruple. Nor was that affectionate rela- • ; 
tive wanting in attentions on her own part. New | 
dresses daily roused the girl’s enthusiasm. > 
Jewelled fans, delicate laces, ram gifts of all sorts j 
dazzled Iter eyes. Economy was never even al- > 
luded to, the neoessity for great wealth was no \ 
longer preached in her ears; but the glimpses of \ 
what it could do were artfully made to force upon < 
her the belief, that it was the one imperative i 
need of life—this world’s (ligheet good. \ 

The conspirators managed so artfully, too, that s 
scarcely a whisper of what was going on reached \ 
outsiders. Kitty was given no leisure for \ 
thought. She was hurried on down the per- \ 
filmed atmosphere, until her head was in a whirl; $ 
her vanity was excited tiil it became for the time j 
her most prominent characteristic; her love of j 
power was gratified, by her influence over this j 
man, whom the world delighted to honor, whose j 
manners and conversation were charming beyond j 
anything she had ever known. j 

Then Murray and Roy discovered something of j 
the truth, and poor Roy allowed his impulsive- j 
ness to get the better of his Reason, and he flew j 
to Kitty and upbraided her bitterly. j 

44 You are the very embodiment of the Eastern j 
myth of the flre-flv and the white moths,” cried 
he, so terribly in earnest, that exaggerated speech | 
came natuT&l. “The moths are her lovers and \ 
she sends them to bring her a light, and th$y ] 
burn their wings off and die !” j 

“I have no sympathy for their folly,” said t 
Kitty, setting her face as hard as a flint. Murray ; 
had just been lecturing her, and she was in her 5 
worst mood. j 

“ I know you are only flirting—I know you.; 
never mean to marry him.” cried Roy, quite beside J 
himself. 44 Kitty—Kitty—you are breaking my \ 
heart! I have loved you all my life—you do care : 
for me at bottom—I know you do-^-yo* must \ 
44 We are the best friends in the-world—always i 
have been—oh, Roy, don't spoil it all by turning l 
silly like the rest!” she answered, a little dis- i 
turbed, she. could not have told why, by his \ 
pleading. Something seemed to stir away down l 
in the depths of her being; some chord respon- { 


sive to his prayers. Some secret lying there 
sedmed to waken, to be trying to make itself in¬ 
telligible; but her ears were so dulled by the 
brazen ring of Wordly noise, that she heard it 
only vaguely, and the language was unintelligible 
—unknown. Aunt Henderson had trained her 
in many tongues, but she had so carefully 
smothered the creature’s head under the swad¬ 
dling bands of vanity and pride, that the girl did 
not even recognize its tones, when the stifled 
prisoner heard the voice of the enchanter, and 
Strove to call in answer. 

14 Hon’t put me off. You can* t. I have gone 
too for. 1 must speak !” cried Roy. 44 It is no 
new thing for you to bear. You have always 
known I loved yon! Listen, Kitty. I have to 
go away, you know—to Europe—oh, the time is 
coming very near! Let your heart speak. Give 
me your promise. It will only be a few years I 
I shall succeed. I shall be able to offer you a 
home—and love too, for you do love me, Kitty.” 

She began to feel indignant with his presump¬ 
tion. She caught at that sensation, in order to 
escape the kind of fright, which that sudden and 
inexplicable inward tumult had roused. 

44 How dare you talk to me like this?” she ex¬ 
claimed. 44 1 have liked you, but I shall hate 
you if this goes on. You and Murray do nothing 
but ntake scenes! I have told you, over and 
over, I don't know what love means. I am in* 
capable of it. I haven’t what you call a heart. 
I’ve told you that, too! Oh, don’t teaze me, Roy, 
don’t! It's a shame I You will make me cry, 
and then my eyes will get red, and I shall look 
horrid, and we are going to Mrs. Wentworth’s 
ball, and I’ve such a lovely gown!” 

He stared at her, with eyes full of wrath and 
pain. Their anguish hurt her a little. Her 
own nonsensical folk hurt her also. But she 
meant it, every word, and her sorrow for him 
Was only beeause he was her old friend. Of 
tliis she assured herself again and again, as she 
shivered under his glance. 

“My God!” he groaned. 44 Don’t—don’t 

make me believe you in earnest I” 

44 But I must,” she said; 44 it’s all true I Go 
away, Roy, and get your senses back, till we can 
be as we were in old times.” 

44 You love me, Kitty. You can’t deny it. 
You love me I” 

Again, something stirred, away down beneath 
what she called her real self. Again that frightened 
sensation smote her, that vague consciousness, 
that though she had never learned the tongue he 
spoke, something in her soul partially understood 
and tried restlessly to catch its full meaning. 

44 If you ever say that again, I will never 
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speak to you as long as 1 live: she exclaimed. 
But angrily as she spoke she was nearly crying, 
and he saw it. 

He caught her two hands. He tried to draw 
her towards him. But she resisted, he pleading 
all the while. 

44 1 shall not give you up,” he said. “You 
shall not break my heart, nor your own; for if 
you sent me away, it would wake, sometime, 
when too late, and teach you the truth. Kitty, 
Kitty, let your real self speak. Promise me 
now. Once you have promised, I know nothing 
could induce you to break your word. Say that 
you will be my wife !” 

She had a hasty, half-formed thought, that it 
was a pity Roy had not a fortune; then her 
fright and her anger rose higher. The dread < 
that she should weep seemed, in an instant, to 
nerve her. Sli6 pulled her hands free; she ran 
to the piano; she dashed into the old Scotch 
melody of “ Roy’s wife of Aldivalloch ;” turned 
her head towards him, with her cruelest smile, 
and half-said, lialf-sang: 

“But her name it wasn’t Kitty—no, no, her 
name was never that 1” 

Roy fairly staggered into a seat. For the 
moment, it seemed to him that he hated her. 
Before he could speak, the door opened, and a; 
maid entered, saying: 

44 If you please, Miss, your aunt says will you j 
come into the other parlor—there’s visitors, and 
she wants you.” 

Kitty sprang up, waved her hand to Roy, and 
ran out of the room. He sat still, for a few 
moments. Then he rose, and left the house. 

A week went slowly by. Again Roy found an 
opportunity to see Kitty alone. Again he 
fluttered, pained, and angered her. But aunt 
Henderson, finding that he was there, came to 
the rescue, awd after Kitty had fled, the two had } 
a battle royal, and Roy was forbidden to enter l 
the house. j 

lie wrote to Kitty, and she sent his letter back, 
having scribbled on the envelope: j 

“ 1 have not read it; I hoped you meant to j 
be sensible ; when I found you did not, I stopped j 
reading.” \ 

And so she had. The tender, passionate j 
words disturbed her to read, in the same odd > 
fashion they had done, when his lips uttered j 
them. | 

That night, Roy left town. He stayed away j 
for a fortnight. When he got back, and rushed i 
to Murray’s studio for news, Murray told him j 
that Kitty was engaged to Mr. Chillingford. < 
“The engagement,” he said, “was publicly j 
announced yesterday.” Murray had quarrelled > 


with his aunt, and tried to quarrel with the 
' intended bridegroom. But his wratlifUl re- 
| proaches glanced off the polished armor, which, 
\ that gentleman wore, as a child’s arrows might off 

1 a steel breastplate. Kitty herself he had for¬ 
mally disowned, cast off; patience and modera¬ 
tion had never been virtues possessed by any of 
| the Seabrights. That night, as he watched his 
\ friend, struggling through the awfkl hours, which 
| must carry him on to the more unendurable new 
j day, he could have found the heart to curse the 
| girl outright; for he understood the capabilities 

! of her character as no one else ever had; he 
knew that she was able to understand what she 
had done; that she remained wftfally deaf and 
| blind. 

| Roy was really very ill, for a week. But 
Seabright guarded him in his lodgings, and kept 
the fact of his return a secret; for he reflected 
[ that, later, it would be hard on the poor boy, if 
! careless acquaintances discovered how completely 
| the blow had prostrated him. 

The marriage was to take place in a month. 
But before that time Murray and Roy would 
have crossed the sea. When aunt Henderson and 
Kitty heard that Murray would not come to the 
wedding, they were both somewhat disturbed. 
44 It would look odd,” the elder Indy said; and 
anything which looked odd, was terrible in her 
eyes. She wrote a beseeching' letter to her 
nephew. But he paid no attention to it At 
last, Kitty determined to try if a personal 
application would not soften Murray. He would 
scold her, she knew, and she hated to be scolded. 
Still she could not believe that any human being 
could resist her very long. 

With her usual impulsiveness, Kitty acted 
upon her resolution as soon as it came into 
her head. She had to go out shopping, and 
took occasion to pass by her brother’s lodgings. 
She ran lightly upstairs, putting on her most 
pensive expression of countenance, in order to 
subdue Murray’s obduracy at the first glance. 

The ante-chamber led into both parlor and 
studio, and the two rooms were connected by 
double doors. Kitty decided to enter the salon, 
and knock in order to give Murray warning of 
her presence, as she had often done in the days 
before her conduct brought trouble between them. 

The curtains were drawn, the room in shadow. 
Kitty was near the studio door, when up from t 
sofa rose Roy Devereux, and confronted her. 
pale, and gaunt, and changed, as if years, instead 
of a few weeks, had passed since they parted 
He stood still, and looked at her; but did not 
speak. Kitty was frightened, and troubled, too. 
But she got her wits back quickly. 
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“ How you startled me, Roy I” she exclaimed. 
“ I didn't know you were in town. I almost 
thought you were a ghost.” 

She tried to laugh. But the merriment died 
on her lips, as she met the heart-broken 
reproach in his eyes, and heard his answer. 

“ It is the ghost of the man, whose life you 
have ruined,” he said; “and you are only a 
ghost, too! The real Kitty, noble and honest, 
died when she stooped to falsehood—sold herself 
for gold!” 

Kitty shivered from htiad to foot. The old ter¬ 
ror came back. But as usual, anger come also. 

“I’m afraid you have been drinking, Roy,” 
she said. “ I’d be ashamed, if 1 were a man, to 
talk about any woman’s ruining my future.” 

“Don’t you be afraid, Kitty Seabright,” he 
Cried, savagely. a “ You’ll live to see what I can 
make of my life. You’ll live to repent what 
you have made of yours.” 

“Is my brother in, Mr. Devereux?” she 
asked, loftily. 

“ Your brother is not in, Miss Seabright.” 

. “Then I’ll go,” said Kitty. ‘Perhaps you 
will kindly tell him I called. Good morning.” 

She turned to flee. Roy started forward, 
caught her in a fierce embrace, and kissed her 
twice. Then he released her. 

“Go!” he said. “Every time your husband 
touches his lips to yours, my kisses will burn 
you like fire, Kitty Seabright, for you loved 
me—you’ll find'it out, some day.” 

Kitty rushed away. She was sick and blind, 
between wrath and a strange pain at her breast, 
a pain so sharp that she thought it wholly 
physical. On the stairs, she met her brother. 
She said not a word about what had happened, 
but held him fast, and pleaded with him to 
remain for her wedding. 

“I’d rather go to your funeral,” he said, and 
then Kitty sobbed, piteously, till at last he took 
her in his arms, moaning, “ Poor little girl! 
It’s not all your fault. Come, we shan’t meet, 
often, in this world, so we won’t part enemies. 
Good-bye! I shall sail, in three days.” 

The month passed. Murray and Roy hfrd 
crossed the sea. Aunt Henderson had been 
dazzled by the promised golden rain. Kitty %oat 
married. 

I have no persecution, no cruelty, no hard¬ 
ness to record of her husband, during the years 
which followed. Yet, from the first, under all 
his elaborate courtesy, his gentleness, his affec¬ 
tionate attentions, Kitty was made to feel that 
the hand which guided her every step was iron, 
that she must walk withsoever it willed, else the 
velvet glove which covered it would be flung 


aside, and if she did not obey its slightest 
impulsion she would be dragged ruthlessly along 
in the way it pointed. 

She shut her eyes to the fact as much as she 
could, and Kitty had marvellous powers of self- 
deception. She was such an odd compound, too, 
that though wilftil and headstrong, she could not 
help admiring the man who was able to make 
himself her master. Then, too, Mr. Chillingford 
was the most cultivated, the most intellectual per¬ 
son she had ever known intimately. His superi¬ 
ority was so manifest, that to be admired by him 
was a triumph ; and shallow and frivolous as her 
education had been, Kitty had real talents, and 
was capable of appreciating mental supremacy. 

Her house was almost as luxurious as Allad¬ 
din’s palace. Kitty’a jew els might have been the 
envy of a queen. She was allowed every amuse¬ 
ment; she could have the world at her feet. 
But the handsome face, so stern beneath its 
smiles, was always beside her; the iron hand 
never released its hold. 

She could receive as much general attention 
from men as she pleased; but there must be no 
approach to flirting, no singling out one man for 
the recipient of her smiles! He did not tell her 
this in words ; he seldom put his commands into 
speech ; but she was made to feel this restriction, 
as she was made to feel all others; and rebellion 
was useless. 

She tried it once, and three months seclusion 
was the consequence. Yet he was so charming a 
companion all the while, that she could not hate 
him. Aunt Henderson attempted to interfere, 
and met with her reward. 

“ Keep by me, and we are friends,” said Mr. 
Chillingford, with his iciest smile. “ Oppose 
me, and you never enter my doors. I am your 
niece’s master, and so far, I am yours.” 

Kitty came back from her seclusion, more 
quiet, older, but immensely improved. With 
her natural gifts, her mind, in companionship like 
her husband’s, could not fail to grow; and he 
took every pains with her, and enjoyed his task. 
But she was not to become grave, axd lose her 
playful ways. He wanted to be amused, and she 
must amuse him. 

“ You are not so kittenish as you used to be,” 
he said. 

“Perhaps, because I’m growing old,” said 
she ; and then she sighed to herself. 

But she knew that he meant her to play at 
being a kittten, if she was no longer one—and 
she had* to do it I Wealth and luxury gradually 
lost their charm. They were so freely lavished, 
that satiety followed. Amusements no longer 
interested her, as they had done in more frivolous 
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days; she wss outgrowing the petty power of 
their spell. Life, brilliant os it was, looked cold 
and hard amid its glitter; yet what she needed 
to fill it, Kitty oould not hare told for a long, long 
while; but the knowledge came at length. 

Her husband entered her room, one day, so 
softly that she did not hear him. She was 
nestled in an easy ohair, vaguely dreaming. He 
drew her head back, and kissed her lips. For 
the first time Kitty remembered Roy’s menace! 
She did not leve Roy. She hated him, for it 
was his doing that she had at last reached the 
truth, which must embitter her existence 1 She 
knew what the lack was. The touch on hers of 
the lips of the husband, whom she did not love, 
had, at this moment, in some strange way, made 
her comprehend what life would have been with 
a man she had loved. 

Eighteen months after her marriage, Mr. 
Chillingford was seized with paralysis, which 
confined him to his chair. But his mind 
remained as vigorous as ever, bis will as indom¬ 
itable. From that time, for nearly two years, it 
m scarcely an exaggeration to assert, that Kitty 
was never allowed to leave his presence. He 
removed into the country; he could take daily 
airings; he could read and study. But he lived 
on. And in every oooupation, Kitty must bear 
her part—must amuse him 1 

Life was sad and dreary, and she hated it. 
But she could not hate him. She learned almost 
to hate money, for she saw in family quarrels, in 
the mercenary spirit of professed friends, what 
a curse it could become. She hated Roy 
Devereux, too, for the knowledge he had taught 
her never faded from her mind. And yet she 
never played a Scotch melody, and she had to do 
it often, (Roy’8 wife among them,) for Mr. 
Chillingford was fond of the old tunes, without 
there rising before her eyes that scene with 
Devereux in the library. Ah! it looked so far 
off, and yet so near, that day when in cruel 
mockery she had frenzied her lover’s soul by 
her scornful chant—and she knew now—she 
knew that his wife’s name might have been 
Kitty, had she only believed him, when he told 
her that she had a heart, and she comprehended 
that the voice she had heard crying out, in a 
language she did not then Understand, was her 
own heart, beseeching to be heard. 

But she never went beyond this reflection. 
Kitty was dead. Roy was dead ! Mr. Chilling- 
ford’s wife was alive, and a man called Roy Dev¬ 
ereux alive, too, far away over the seas, earning 
fame and fortune already. But he was not the 
Roy whom Kitty had known; he was an enemy, 
who loathed and despised Mrs. Chillingford. 


Three years from the date of her 'marriage, 
Kitty was a widow. The will could not be read 
for three months, because Mr. Chillingford had 
ordered that it was to bo done in the presence 
of both his executors, and one of them was in 
Europe, and ill, and could not return for at least 
that time. However, everybody knew that Kitty 
was mistress of the millions. Her husband had 
made no secret of his testament. When the will 
was opened at last, and proved to be in her favor, 
the eldest son determined to dispute it. But 
after taking the preliminary steps, Oscar Chil¬ 
lingford was obliged to go back to China, and 
the case was kept off by artftil delays for it whole 
twelvemonth. 

Aunt Henderson lived With Kitty now, and 
Kitty had her millions 1 Already, into her 
seclusion, admirers forced themselves. Go where 
she might, they followed, and Kitty oould not 
forget a speech an old Mend made, unaware that 
she overhead it. 

“ It is now Mrs. Chillingford’s turn to be 
hunted. She is a gold fish now, and all the sharks 
are after her. She is young enough, and hand¬ 
some enough to be loved—but it won’t happen! 
Every good has its curse. Kitty can never trust 
any more, and there isn’t one living who wouldn’t 
think more of the millions than of her, try as he 
might to forget them.” 

Money, money! It seemed to Kitty as if 
every creature who approached her, from aunt 
Henderson to the slightest acquaintance, thought 
of nothing else—wanted nothing else—tricked 
her—deceived her; And it was almost the troth, 
for that is the curse gold brings ! 

A distant relative died, and left her three 
thousand dollars a year. Oh, liow delightful it 
would be, Kitty thought, if she had this ineome, 
and nothing more. But for all that, 1 don’t think 
she would have given up her fortune. The 
lawsuit was to begin at last. There were times 
when she longed to fling the property at her 
dead husbands children. But Oscar Chillingford 
had hinted at wrong conduct, doubtful mysteries 
on her part as to the making of the will; and 
Kitty was not a woman to shrink from having 
everything exposed and cleared up. 

She was in* New York. It was early spring. 
An intimate friend persuaded her to go to her 
house, one night. 41 There would be none but 
the ihmily there,” Kitty was told. And Kitty 
went, and found herself foce to flice with Roy 
Devereux, who had returned unexpected from 
Europe, that very day, and had come to visit his 
cousins 1 

He avoided speaking to Kitty. There were at 
least a dozen people in the rooms, all excited 
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over his appoaranoe, so it was easy enough to 
manage. 

Such a changed Roy ! So much older, graver, 
but so handsome, so noble-looking! And there 
he was ; only the length of a room between Kitty 
and him, and yet as fur away from her as if 
death and the grave had swept between. She 
realized this the instant his eyes met hers. 

She could not go away. She could find no 
exouse. After awhile, there was music, and 
under its cover Kitty moved away into another 
salon, and Roy entered, not knowing she was 
there. When he saw her, he turned back. Her 
pride broke, down then. She was not thinking 
of him, as her former lover, only of the days 
When he had been her friend;, their childish 
games upon the gp*ass, the thousand and thous¬ 
and trifles, which linked their childish post. 

“ Won’t you speak to me, Roy?” she cried 
out. “We used to be friends. Won’t you 
speak?” 

In spite of her sombre dress, her changed face, 
in that moment she looked more like the girlish 
Kitty than she had done in years. Her very at¬ 
titude was unconsciously the same, as that she 
used to assume, when they had quarrelled, and 
she wanted to be forgiven. But the resemblance 
only made him hard and cruel. 

Again her tremulous voice cried: 

“ Won’t you shake hands, Roy ?” 

“No!” he answered. 

“I didn’t think you oould treat me so!” she 
sighed—the very words she used to utter. “ I 
wonder you can hate me so, if you. ever liked 
me—but you couldn’t have done so—you 
couldn’t!” 

He strode up, and stood before her, cold and 
white. 

“ I loved Kitty Seabriglit,” he said; “ or what 
1 thought was her! You are Mrs. Cliillingford, 
and I don’t know you.” 

“Oh, Roy, Roy!” she moaned. “And you 
don’t even take the trouble to ^ell me about 
Murray.” 

“ He is well—you hear from him.” 

“ So seldom—and he never comes home,” 
sighed Kitty. “Oh, Roy, won’t you say any¬ 
thing—won’t you try to be glad to-see me?” 

“Glad to see you?” he cried. “You broke 
my heart, Kitty Seabright, once. Do you Want 
to see if you can’t torture me again? Don’t 
hope it. I am not the man you knew. You are 
dead to me—more, you never existed. If I 
wished, I could not care about you, I could not 
love you. I wouldn’t marry you, if you had the 
wealth of the world, added to your millions.” 

Kitty rose. She was not angry. But she had 


got her self-control bock—she was stately Mrs. 
Chiilingford again. 

-“ You are right,” she said. “ You are not the 
man I used to know, you are a stranger. Per¬ 
mit me to remind you that strangers, in civilised 
countries, do not speak to a lady in that way.** 

She reached the door. 

“ I beg your pardon,” he exclaimed; “ I beg 
your pardon !”« 

Kitty received his words, with a slight incli¬ 
nation of the head; and passed on. She went 
home, and cried herself to sleep, as if she had 
been a girl still. As for Roy, he rushed into a 
violent flirtation with a damsel, who was his 
distant cousin and had pink eyelids, a proof that 
the young gentleman was not so indifferent to 
ELitty as he wished to believe. 

Within the next fortnight they met quite often. 
Both were determined not to speak. But they 
always did. Sometimes, Roy said bitter things. 
Sometimes Kitty was cold and haughty. Some¬ 
times they forgot themselves, and talked about 
their childish days, and grew interested and 
pleasant, till some chance word brought them 
both back to consciousness, and they would part 
on worse terms than ever. 

The weeks flew by. Roy still lingered, still 
saw Kitty occasionally. He learned one thing: 
that he loved her yet, that he was a fool! She 
cared for him though, she cared I But marry 
old Chillingford’s millions, live on his money— 
never! Not if he had had a dozen hearts, and 
to leave Kitty again must break them alL 

The suit dragged its slow length along. It 
got into court at last. Nothing had been spared 
Kitty. She was forced to give evidenoe herself. 
Osoar Chiilingford’s lawyer cross-examined her, 
tortured her till a fiend might have felt pity ; but 
he had none; and Kitty never faltered once. 

The lost day of the trial came. Kitty had to 
go. Passing down a crowded street, her carriage 
was brought to a stop, by a press of vehicles. 
She looked out, and saw Roy Devereux standing 
on the curb stone, waiting for an opportunity to 
cross. He lifted his hat, and was turning away, 
when her white face suddenly moved him to com¬ 
passion. He hurried up to the carriage. He took 
her hand. 

“ Poor Kitty!” he said, softly. M You pay 
dear for it all, very dear I” 

Whiter she could not grow. But a strange 
light flashed into her eyes, and illuminated her 
whole face. She held bis hand feat. He looked 
at her in wonder. 

“ You are going away?” she asked. 

“ I sail, to-morrow.” 

“ We shall not meet again, Roy,” She said. 
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“Will you do me a favor? A very little one. 
You needn’t be afraid to say yes.” 

“ I do say it,” he answered. “ What do you 
want, Kitty?” 

“ Come into the court-room,” she said. “ The 
decision will be given to-day. You’ll not be kept 
more than an hour.” 

He drew his hand from hers. 

“ A most singular request,” Ke said, angrily. 

11 But you promised! Think, Roy, if it went 
against me,” said Kitty. But she knew her 
triumph was sure. 

“ I will go,” he said. She made a sign, invit¬ 
ing him to get into her carriage. “ Thahks,” he 
replied. “ I prefer to walk.” 

The vehicle drove on. Kitty held a consultation 
with her chief lawyer, in one of the waiting rooms. 
When he led her to her place in the court, she saw 
Roy Devereux sitting on a bench, facing her. 

The trial ended. Judgment was pronounced 
in Kitty’s fhvor. Not only that, but the judge, 
In summing up the case, overwhelmed Oscar 
Chillingford with the contumely he merited for 
his conduct from first to last, and bestowed an 
eloquent tribute upon the defendant. 

Friends were hurrying forward to congratulate 
Kitty. Roy Devereux rose to go, when he was 
stopped by Kitty’s principal counsel getting on 
bis feet, and requesting the attention of the court. 

Amid a breathless silence, he stated that his 
client, knowing in advance that her just claims 
must be acknowledged, had confided to him a de¬ 
cision which he was requested to announce then 
and there. It was, perhaps, a little out of place, 
regarded from one point of view; in another it 
was eminently proper. Mrs. Chillingford had only 
resisted the ignoble attack upon her, because to 


have yielded to a compromise, or announce her in¬ 
tentions, woul^l have given evil, suspicious tongues 
an opportunity of declaring that there had been 
grounds for the infamous insinuations levelled 
against her, and that she feared to face the contest. 

Everything was clear now. Her vile asperser 
was shown in his true light. The fortune was 
Mrs. Chillingford’s, as her husband had willed 
it should be—hers to keep—hers to give—and 
given it was to be, to the last penny. One half 
the amount would be divided between the two 
daughters and the younger son of her late hus¬ 
band ; the rest would be placed in the hands of 
trustees, for the use and benefit of such charita*- 
ble institutions and purposes as they might here¬ 
after select. 

Amid a still unbroken silenoe, he led his client 
from the court, and as she disappeared, such a 
shout went up from the crowded room, os those 
old walls had never heard before. 

An hour after, Kitty was sitting in her boudoir, 
when the door opened. Supposing it to be a 
servant, she did not turn her head. 

“ Kitty, Kitty!” 

Roy Devereux was kneeling at her feet. 

“ Roy !” she murmured. 

Then she burst into tears. 

“ Can you forgive me?” he cried. “ Oh, how 
noble a woman, how grand you are 1 How can 
I dare tell you that I love you ? Not a moment, 
during all these dreadful years, has my love 
altered. Strive and battle us I might, it lived 
on. Can you forgive me, Kitty?” • 

“I can thank you,” she answered, looking 
down into his face with a heavenly smile. “ You 
always told me I had a heart, Roy—you have 
wakened it at last!” • 


A SONG OF THE PAST. 


BY ALICE 

Touch lightly the strings of my old guitar, 

Touch softly, and tenderly pray. 

And sing to the music that saddest of sang*: 

14 The dream of a vanished day. 1 * 

Oh, think it not weakness, to muse on the post, 

Nor deem me to wisdom unwise, 

*Tia tho niem’ry of snushine and clouds that alike 
Make the sweetness of days that I prise. 

Sing softly, and sadly and slowly, I pray 
That my heart may livo over the hours, 

That I spent In the beautiful hey-day of youth, 

’Mid the fragrance of ftmey-wove bowers. 

*Tis the song of the days, the long-uanished days, 
Like light o’er a dark shadow cast. 

That brings to my mind hope’s sweet music again, 
And echoes the bliss of the past. 


m’alilly. 

Then linger, oh, Unger one moment, I beg, 

On the low, thrilling cadence so sweet, 

For I am ro-llvlng those bright, sonny hours. 

My lips each dear name would repeat, 

For the long vacant chair seems again to be filled. 
Each form seems familiar and near; 

And the voices long silent arc speaking again, 

Tis the some sweet, old music I hear. 

But the song is now ended, the low wall has ceased, 
And only foe mem’ry retains 
The name of the singer, the sound of the song, 

And the sadness of gloom that remains. 

Then think it not weakness, nor deem me unwise, 
To weep when the music has fled; 

For the sweetness of life is not prized by the heart, 
TiU it mourns o’er the hopes that are dead. 
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The evening-dress was laid on the bed ready, 
with all the other necessary articles, even to the 
white boots and delieate fan; but Nathalie, in 
those restless, aimless, weary hours, which 
always come between the ceremony of choosing 
and laying out the things and the time to put 
them on, kept going baok to the bed every little 
while, and showing plainly by wistful glances at 
her mother, who sat placidly sewing, that some 
longing unfulfilled was tugging at her heart. 
Finally she spoke: 

“ Mamma—” 

“ Yes, my daughter?’* | 

“When I was. a very little girl, you used! 
sometimes to let me, as a great favor, look over i 
your jewelry box, and I fancied all sorts of j 
things about the pretty stones and the different j 
sets. Well— ” she hesitated. j 

“Well,” asked her mother, smiling, “what 
was it you fancied?” 

“ I used to think about this time, you know, S 
when I should go to my first ball, and I always j 
hoped I might appear in a fluffy, bubbly illusion j' 
dress, with grass trimmings; for I had read of 
such a toilette somewhere, and then I used to j 
think that—maybe—you might let me wear your \ 
aqua marines. My dress is just what I always \ 
longed for; but could you let me ?—might I have 
the aqua marines to wear, to-night?” S 

Her mothew reflected. She had been brought j 
up in France, and had foreign ideas and theories j 
about girlish simplicity in dress. J 

“You see, mamma,” begged Nathalie, “ they j 
are nothing like diamonds, or emeralds, or dowa- j 
ger’s stones of that sort. They are not worth j 
mucii in themselves—hardly more than crystals \ 
or quartz ; it is only the setting that makes yours j 
so.valuable, and their old-fashionedness.” 

“True,” wavered Mrs. Devere; “still they 
are remarkable, and hardly suitable for so young 
a girl; but if your heart is set on them—” 

“ Which it is, mamma.” 

“You shall have your desire,” and Mrs. 
Devere rose and went out, returning presently 
with a long, red case. 

Nathalie sprang up from her low seat, and 
held out her hands for the case, opening it with 
delight. The aqua marines were exquisitely set 
in antique filigree gold of the most delicate 
workmanship. Tiny shells, which might have 


won a fairy’s approval, fastened the greenish 
water-drop stones lightly in place, and they were 
linked together with airily wrought chains. 
| Decking herself, Nathalie ran to the glass, to try 
the effect. 

Her mother sighed. “Those stones have a 
history which you ought to know, since you are 
to wear them,” she Baid. 

“Oh, a long, romantic story, I hope I” cried 
her daughter, resuming her seat, and looking up 
eagerly. 

“No; not a long story. At least, I do not 
mean to spin one out for you. A few words will 
give you an outline. I was born and bronght 
up, as you know, in a seaport town of France. 
After I left my convent, I made my entree into 
the gay world at my aunt’s house. There was a 
French man-of-war in port at the time, and one 
of the officers fell in love with me, and came 
often to see me. But we went to Paris, where 
I met your father, loved him, and soon after 
married, and came to America. My officer lover 
followed me to Paris. On the day before my 
marriage many gifts were sent to me, and Cap¬ 
tain D’Artois came, asked to see me, and gave 
me this old set of stones, which he said had 
belonged to his mother. He wished me to wear 
them, if I would, and if I ever had a daughter, 
to give them to her when she married. 1 hardly 
dared accept them, but he left so abruptly, that 
1 had no time to think how I could refuse them. 
I have never seen him since.” 

“ How strange! Haven’t you ever—I suppose 
I oughtn’t to say it; but have you never regretted 
him a little? and thought that, perhaps—” 

“ Never,” replied her mother, calmly. “ My 
life has been the happiest that coQld be. 1 have 
had no arrihre pensSe for my old lover. Recol¬ 
lect, I never cared an atom for him.” 

“ Have you ever worn the stones?” 

“ Never. Your father did not wish it.” 

“Will he mind my wearing them?” 

“Not in the least, I am sure.” 

Nathalie played absently with the case and the 
jewels, and then fell into a long reverie. The 
late dinner had to be gone through, and, oh 1 
would the time never come to dress, and wear 
those lovely stones. 

“Do you want any flowers, my pet?” asked 
her father, after dinner. “Gregory may cut 
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any you please, or if there are none in the < only 1 can’t help it. 1 was only going to say 
conservatory to suit you, you may send him out j that perhaps mamma can’t understand Browning 
for some.” j because she is French, and of course—oh, 1 beg 

“ 1 don't care for any, papa. Mamma is going \ your pardonI” 
to let me wear her aqua marines, and it may be $ “But 1 can understand Browniug, 1 insist, al- 
treason to say so, but I dou’t think there is any though I am also French. See, 1 can finish what 
flower that can go wiLh those stones.” you began: 

Nathalie is bewitched about that old set of ‘Save but glow inside, and—Jewel, I should guess yon, 
Victor I)’Artois’. If he should turn up himself, Uim to sight and rough to touch, the glory is the dower.’” 
by some romantic chance, I would give nothing “ You can’t think how odd it is to find anyone 
for our longer possession of either daughter or who understands one’s own thoughts,” said 
gems,” Mrs. Devere laughed, not knowing what Nathalie, after a pause. “ 1 should never have 
was near. believed it, if anyone hod told me when you 

Nathalie had been, like all American girls : passed a little while ago. But I see mamma 
before their d£but f to many sjnall parties, and so wants me. Will you take me to her, please t 
at this, her first ball, she was spared much of You will like my mother; for she, too, is French.” 
the awkward timidity that attends those kept in Nathalie was not prepared to see her new 
greater seclusion. Yet, for all that, the brilliant friend’s face light up with recognition as she per- 
gathering was unlike any of her girlish “soci- formed the introduction, nor to hear him say: 
ables,” and, after paying, with he. mother, j “ And so, Delphine, we meet again 1” 
their respects to host and hostess, her breath 11 By means of those old jewels, Victor.- Ah 1 
was almost taken away, in the brief interval but time brings about strange events.” 
of “ waiting for a partner,” whon she saw the \ “I might have known,” he said, resting a 
exquisite grace and beautiful toilettes of the long look on Nathalie’s face, “ for she is very 
women, and the handsome and decorated men of like you.” And then they went on talking of 
all nations who passed and repassed. Then one one thing and another until Mr. Devere came up 
after another wrote their names on her card, j and joined them. 


and she was soon dancing to her heart’s content, j 
Toward the end of the eyening, while she was 
promenading with a devoted admirer, the hostess 
approached with a commanding-looking officer, \ 
and presenting him as Admiral D’Artois, pro- j 
posed a change of partners, and carried off \ 
Nathalie's old friend. j 

At first, the young girl felt a little frightened { 
as she looked up at the magnificent personage j 
beside her; but though his dark brown mustaches S 
were slightly grizzled, and were undoubtedly 
fieree-looking, his brown eyes smiled down at her : 
pleasantly; and then, noting her timid glance, 
his whole faoe smiled, as he said in purest Eng¬ 
lish : “ I do believe you are afraid of me.” 

Nathalie looked down confused, then gathering 
courage, she smiled back and said: “ I was at 

first; I am not now.” 

“ Your -old-fashioned aqua marines caught 
my eye as I passed you a little while ago in my 
promenade with Mrs. Browne. I have a fhney 
for stones, and these are very quaint. I like 
them better than flowers, if such a statement may 
be made to a young lady without shocking her.” 

“ Ah, that’s like me I” cried Nathalie. “ 1 do, 
too. Mamma thinks it odd, and she can’t under¬ 
stand when 1 say: 

* Flower—I never fancied. Jewel—I profess yon: 

Bright I see, and soft I feel, the outsido of a flower.* 

“ But I forgot. I know 1 ought not to quote, < 


Nathalie felt impatient. It was very delight¬ 
ful, and very romantic; but would they never 
remember that they had her penned in that 
corner, and she wanted so to dance. She oould 
not bear it finally, and turning to her mother, she 
snid, impulsively: “Oh, mamma, won’t you ask 
the admiral to come to dine to-morrow, and talk 
all you and papa want, but mayn’t we dance now, 
before the music stops ?” 

They all laughed, but Nathalie had her way. 
Happily she glided round in the arms of hor 
gallant partner, while the sea-water stones 
Unshed white, tinted green, and flashed again. 

The Admiral D’ Artois dined the next day, and 
visited frequently at Mr. Devere’s. His old love 
for Mrs. Devere had subsided into a calm friend¬ 
ship, and she and her husband found much 
pleasure in the society of one who belonged to 
the happy old days of youth and France. 

Spring wore on, and the gay Easter season was 
over and done. 

. About the middle of June the Devere’s moved 
to their cottage at a fashionable sea-side resort. 
Many of their city friends were staying at the 
large hotel near by, and among them was Mon¬ 
sieur l’Amiral D’Artois, who lingered, he said, 
to see more of American life. 

The summer was one of oontinual gayety. 
Nathalie’s pretty fltce and pleasant ways made 
her a favorite, and her little feet had enough of 
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dancing. She had contrived to get the aqua j 
marines into her possession, and wore them , 
almost every night. J 

One day, her mother said: “ My dear, yon 

know people will talk, and 1 have heard a num- i 
ber of remarks about your wearing that set so j 
constantly." < 

“ I don’t care if they do; for what can they j 
say?” 

44 Shall I tell you?” 

44 Please.” 


44 They say' you wear them because they < 
resemble the sea-water, and are named for it; \ 
and that you do this for the sake of Admiral j 
D’Artois.” | 

Nathalie stood for a moment, looking at her < 
mother, in wonder. “Is it possible,” she said, | 
at last, “ that people all notice and think of such j 
things ? But that is the very reason I do wear j 
them,” she added; 44 for when I first used to j 
meet Monsieur D* Artois he was always more \ 
attentive when I wore the set, and I grew j 
superstitious about it, and so came to wear J 
them almost always. I believe he asks me to j 
dance, and walks me about, only to watch those j 
stones sparkle!” i 

“ Are his attentions so very much to you, my j 
child?” 

41 He waltsee well,” replied her daughter, j 
evasively; “ better than anyone here at the ! 
shore.” ! 

Mrs. Devere half-sighed, but only said: “ I j 
have ordered some lovely flowers for you to wear \ 
at the ball, to-night. Will you please me by 
accepting them ?” { 

44 Certainly, mamma, if you wish it,” answered 
Nathalie, promptly; but her anticipations of 
pleasure were gone. She had indeed grown fan¬ 
ciful over her stones, and it was true that on the j 
evenings she had not worn the old set she had j 
received less attention from Admiral D’Artois; j 
but the real reason had been that she wns less \ 
pleased with herself, and was not so agreeable by j 
half, and so it came naturally about. j 

The hours drew on. Nathalie stood waiting j 

for her mother to arrange her gift of flowers, j 
Her dress was a light, delicate material just 
tinged with green. She had chosen it for her 
favorite stones, and now it had to be worn with 
white buds and green leaves. Oh, it was hard ! 
Her eyes filled, and the tears almost foil as her ! 
mother’s deft fingers twined the fresh, sweet 
flowers about her. 

- The dress was wonderfully becoming, and so ■ 
her many admirers seemed to think; for her 
card was full before she had been long in the 
bullrroom. But the admiral, after giving one 


disappointed glance over her toilette, and writing 
his name for three waltzes, left her to her other 
friends. 

Later, she sat alone for a few minutes, while 
her cavalier went to bring her a glass of water. 
Just outside sat her mother, who did not see her. 
The admiral approached Mrs. Devere, saying: 
“ Delphine, what is the matter with Nathalie? 
She isn't civil to me. And why did you spoil 
her pretty toilette with those half-fresh flowers ? 
They never lost an evening out, and the old 
stones would have gone well with that delicate 
green.” 

14 Well,” she returned, “ the truth is that the 
child has worn those stones until remarks have 
been made about it. People have asked me if 
she were under any vow to wear them, and 
that is not half of it. Besides, she was even 
growing superstitious about them. Actually, she 
says you are never attentive to her when she 
leaves them off.” 

“ Did she say that, really?” he asked, in an 
animated tone. "“Then I—” 

At this moment, Nathalie’s partner brought 
her the water. She could have thrown it over 
him in her wrath at his untimely approach; for, 
although she was ashamed in her heart of listen¬ 
ing, and a little angry, too, with her mother for 
telling of her foolish flmey, still she longed to 
know what Victor had been going to say. She 
Was rather short with her devoted admirer, and 
as soon as she could make an excuse for leaving 
him, she ran alone across the way to their cofc- 
tage, and making her way to her little room, 
unlocked the box where she kept her jewels, and 
put them on—earrings, necklace, bracelets; and 
holding her wax candle high, she tore off all the 
flowers except those in her hair, and then felt 
frightened. 44 1 suppose 1 ought to have asked 
mamma’s permission,” she thought. “ l want to 
go back, and see what will happen; but I must 
go first and tell her.” 

She did so, and received only a.gentle reproof, 
“ 1 think it would be best not to go back to the 
room,” said her mother. 44 Your dress has been 
noticed, and there would be much comment, if 
this change should be observed.” 

44 But my card is full,” urged Nathalie. 

44 You must beg off,” replied her mother. 44 1 
will make your excuses. Draw your wrap 
around you, and sit a little more out of the air.” 

As Nathalie obeyed, the admiral stepped up, 
drawn by the stones, she instantly thought. 
“Will you walk with me?” he asked. “The 
night is divine, and the moon just rising.” 

44 Yes, go,” whispered her mother, “ for then 
| you’ll not be seen, with the jewels.” 
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The girl accepted his arm, and the/ prome¬ 
naded the verandahs for some time, in the half¬ 
gloom. Suddenly the admiral said: 

“ Will you go with me' dowto to fhebefcch ? It 
» but a step, or two, down the cliffs, and we can 
have the moonrise to ourselves, away from this 
noise and stir.” 

She consented and they went. They passed a | 
fisher-boat, drawn up from the tide, and found, < 
further on, a rude bench. “ 1 always wish,” she 
said, as they sat down, side by side, “whenever 
I see that moon-path of light over the sea, that 
I could sail right up the silver way, and go on 
always, always, never getting there.’' 

“ Where ?” 

“Nowhere—I mean anywhere. Oh, I don’t 
know what I mean. It is only a feeling, not a 
thought. Don’t you ever have it?” 

“Perhaps I do,” he laughed; “but your ex¬ 
pression is vague, and I am not sure.” 

Her wrap had been drawn close about her, but 
it slipped back as she spoke, and the moonlight 
fell on the greenish-white lustre of the stones. 
Her companion started; then, after a moment’s 
silence, said: 

“ Those stones have a history. Have you ever 
heard it?” 

“ Yes; mamma told me before she let me wear 
them”’ 

44 Well,” he went on slowly, 44 I have a fancy 
to claim theufhack. I love them—I want them.” 

“ Oh, no !” pried Nathalie. 44 1 could not part 
with them—don’t ask it. Almost from the time 
I was a baby I have loved them. You can’t care 
for them as I do. When I was a little thing, I 
would be good for any length of time, only to 
have a peep at them, and once mamma went 
away, and before she left she said: 4 Nathalie, 

if you are a good child while I am gone I will let 
you see the pretty stones when I return, and I 
may even let you try them on.’ And I was good 
all that week with that hope before me, and felt 
myself well repaid when mamma kept her 
promise. No, I will not part with them.” 

But he only smiled as he quietly took the 
flowers from her hair, and threw them into the 
moon-path over the sea, saying: 


44 4 You, forsooth, a flower? Nay, my love, a jewel- 
jewel at do mercy of a moment in your prime. 

Time may fray the flower-face: kind be time or cruel, 
Jewel, from each facet, flash your laugh at time 1’ ” 

Nathalie looked at him in wonder. 

He went on: 44 Since you care so much for 

this set let me tell you that it is incomplete. 
There was one thing belonging to it that I kept 
back. 1 have it here.” 

44 What is it ?” asked Nathalie. 44 Show it me, 
quick 1” 

44 1 will, if you agree to wear it on my own 
conditions.” 

44 1 agree to anything,” she answered, rashly, 
44 only don’t keep me waiting.” 

He drew a tiny case from his pocket, and open¬ 
ing it, took out a ring. One clear aqua marine 
was held in the same curious setting. 

44 Oh!” she exclaimed, “how lovely! I 
always noticed one place in the red case where 
\ nothing would fit, and mamma said she didn’t 
\ know what belonged there.” 

44 Will you wear it ?” he asked, looking down 
into her dark, trustful eyes. 

| 44 To keep always?” 

44 Yes.” 

j “And I needn’t give you baek all these 
> others ?” 

| 44 Why, that’s as you choose to consider it. A 

| man’s wife generally shares everything with him, 
! does not she?” 

j 44 A man’s wife! What are you talking 

I about?” 

44 You agreed to my conditions?” 

44 Well, yes; I suppose so.” 

44 Then this is your engagement ring.” 

I Nathalie was silent. 

44 What’s the matter?” he demanded. 

44 1 think you might ask me if I want to be 

( engaged to you, without taking it for granted.” 

44 Well, do you?” 

44 Of course.” 

The moon-path glimmered and widened until 
the rays fell over two happy heads; the waves 
| sung low songs full of love words; and the stone 
! in Nathalie’s ring sparkled, glittered, tinted 
i green, and flashed white. 


CLOSE OF DAT: A PICTURE. 

BY P. KNUTT. 


Tab In the west, 

Above the sunset's amber glow, 

The purple dotde have gone to rest, 
And others, like huge banks of snow, 
Are drifting overhead. 


At such a sight, 

All nature stands like one entranced, 
And, flattered by the sunset's light, 
Its beauty is ten-fold enhanced 
By all the blushing red. 
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CONTINUED FROM FAOB 207. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

When Mr. Francis Barold called to pay his 
respects to Lady Theobald, after partaking of her 
hospitality, Mr. Burmistone accompanied him. 
And upon almost every other occasion of his 
presenting himself to her ladyship, Mr. Burmis¬ 
tone was his companion. 

It may as well be explained, at the outset, 
that the mill owner of Burmistone Mills was a 
man of decided determination of character, and 
that upon the evening of Lady Theobald’s tea he 
had arrived at the conclusion that he would spare 
no effort to gain a certain end he felt it would 
add to his happiness to accomplish. 

“ I stand rather in awe of Lady Theobald, as 
any ordinary man would,” he had said, drily, to 
Barold, on their return to his house; “but my 
awe of her is not so great yet, that I shall allow 
it to interfere with any of my plans.” 

“ Have you any especial plan?” inquired Bar- 
old, carelessly, after a pause. 

“ Yes,” answered Mr. Burmistone. “ Several. 
I should like to go to Oldclough rather often.” 

“ I feel it the civil thing to go to Oldclough 
oftener than I like. Go with me.” 

“I should like to be included in all the 
invitations to tea for the next six months.” 

“ I shall be included in all the invitations, so 
long as I remain here, and it is not likely you 
will be left out in the cold. After you have 
gone the rounds once, you won’t be dropped.” 

“Upon the whole it appears so,” said Mr. 
Burmistone. “ Thanks!” 

So, at each of the tea-parties following Lady 
Theobald's, the two men appeared together. The 
small end of the wedge being inserted into the social 
strata, the rest was not So difficult. Mrs. Burnham 
was at once surprised and overjoyed by her dis¬ 
coveries of the many excellencies of the man they 
had so hastily determined to ignore. Mrs. Aber¬ 
crombie found Mr. Burmistone*s manner all that 
could be desired. Miss Piper expressed the highest 
appreciation of his views upon feminine education, 
and “ our duty to the Young in our charge;” in¬ 
deed, after Mrs. Egerton’s evening, the tide of 
public opinion turned suddenly in his favor. 


Public opinion did not change, however, as far 
as Octavia was concerned. Having had her 
anxiety set at rest by several encouraging pater¬ 
nal letters from Nevada, sli£ began to make up 
her mind to enjoy herself, and was, it is to be 
regretted, betrayed by her youthful high spirits 
into the committing of numerous indiscretions. 
Upon each festal occasion, she appeared in a new 
and elaborate costume; she accepted the atten¬ 
tions of Mr. Francis Barold as if it was the most 
natural thing in the world that they should be 
offered; she joked—in what Mrs. Burnham 
designated “her Nevada way”—with the Rev¬ 
erend Arthur Poppleton, who appeared more 
frequently than had been his habit, at the high 
teas. She played croquet with that gentleman 
and Mr. Barold day after day, upon the grass 
plot, before all the eyes gazing down upon her 
from the neighboring windows; she managed to 
coerce Mr. Burmistone into joining these inno¬ 
cent orgies; and in fact, to quote Miss Piper, 
there was “ no limit to the shamelessness of her 
unfeminine conduct.” 

Several times much comment had been aroused 
by the fact that Lucia Gaston had been observed 
to form one of the party of players. She had 
indeed played with Barold, against Octavia and 
Mr; Poppleton, on the memorable day upon which 
that gentleman had taken his first lesson. 

Barold had availed himself of the invitation 
extended to him by Octavia, upon several occa¬ 
sions, greatly to Miss Belinda’s embarrassment. 
He had dropped in, the evening after the curate’s 
first call. 

“ Is Lady Theobald very fond of you ?” Octavia 
had asked, in the course of this visit. 

“ It is very kind of her, if she is,” he replied, 
with languid irony. 

“ Isn’t she fond enough of you to do anything 
yon ask her?” Octavia inquired. 

“ Really, I think not,” he replied. “ Imagine 
the degree of affection it requires. I am not fond 
enough of any one to do anything they ask me.” 

Octavia bestowed a long look npon him. 

“ Well,” she remarked, after a pause, “ I be¬ 
lieve you are not. I shouldn’t think so.” 
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Barold colored very faintly. 

44 I say,” he said, “ is that an imputation, or 
something of that character ? It sounds like it, 
you know.” 

Octavia did not reply directly. She laughed a 
little. 

“ I want you to ask Lady Theobald to do 
something,” she said. 

44 I am afraid I am not in such favor as you 
imagine,” he said, looking slightly annoyed. 

* 4 Well, I think she won’t refuse you this 
thing,” she went on. 44 If she didn’t loathe me 
so I would ask her myself.” 

He deigned to smile. 

44 Hoes she loathe you?” he inquired. 

44 Yes,” nodding. 44 She would not speak to 
me if it wasn’t for aunt Belinda. She thinks I 
am fast and loud. Do you think I am fast and 
loud?” 

He was taken aback, and not for the first time 
either. She had startled and discomposed him 
several times in the course of their brief acquaint¬ 
ance, and he always resented it, priding himself 
in private, as he did, upon his coolness and im¬ 
mobility. He could not think of the right thing 
to say just now, so he was silent for a second. 

44 Tell me the truth,” she persisted. 44 1 shall 
not care—much.” 

44 1 do not think you would care at all.” 

44 Well, perhaps I shouldn’t. Go on. Do you 
think I am fast?” 

44 1 am happy to say I do not find you slow.” 

She fixed her eyes on him, smiling faintly. 

44 That means I am fast,” she said. 44 Well, no 
matter. Will you ask Lady Theobald what I 
want you to ask her ?” 

44 1 should not say you were fast at all,” he 
said, rather stiffly. 44 You have not been edu¬ 
cated as—as Lady Theobald has educated Miss 
Gaston, for instance.” 

44 1 should rather think not,” she replied. 
Then she added very deliberately: 14 She has 
had what you might call very superior advan¬ 
tages, I suppose.” 

Her expression was totally incomprehensible 
to him. She spoke with the utmost seriousness 
and looked down at the table. 

44 That is derision, I suppose,” he remarked, 
restively. She glanced up again. 

44 At all events,” she said, 44 there is nothing to 
laugh at in Lucia Gaston. Will yon ask Lady 
Theobald ? I want yen to ask her to let Lucia 
Gaston come and play croquet with us on Tues¬ 
day. She is to play with you against Mr. Pop- 
pleton and me.” 

44 Who is Mr. Poppleton?” with some reserve. 
He did not exactly fanoy sharing his entertain¬ 
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ment with any ordinary outsider. After all 
there Vas no knowing what this little American 
might do. 

44 He is thp curate of the church,” undisturb¬ 
edly. 44 He is very nice, and little, and neat, 
and blushes all over to the toes of his boots. He 
came to Bee aunt Belinda, and I asked him to 
comO and be taught to play.” 

44 Who is to teach him?” 

44 1 am. I have taught at least twenty men in 
New York and San Francisco.” 

44 1 hope he appreciates your kindness.” 

44 1 mean to try if 1 can make him forget to be 
frightened,” she said, with a gay laugh. 

It was certainly nettling to find his air of re¬ 
serve and displeasure met with such inconse¬ 
quent lightness. She never seemed to recognize 
the subtle changes of temperature expressed in 
his manner. Only his sense of what was due to 
himself prevented his being very chilly indeed, 
but as she went on with her gay chat, in utter 
ignorance of his mood, and indulged in some very 
pretty Airy nonsense, he soon recovered himself, 
and almost forgot his private grievance. 

Before going away he promised to ask Lady 
Theobald’s indulgence in the matter of Lucia’s 
joining them in their game. One speech of Octa- 
via’s eonneoted with the subject he had thought 
very pretty, as well as kind. 

44 1 like Miss Gaston,” she said. 44 1 think we 
might be friends, if Lady Theobald would let us. 
Her superior advantages might do me good. 
They might improve me,” with a little laugh. 
44 And I suppose I need improving very much. 
All.my advantages have been of one kind.” 

When he had left her, she startled Miss Be¬ 
linda terribly. 

44 1 have been asking Mr; Barold if he thought 
I was fast,” she said. 44 And I believe he does 
—in fact, I am sure he does.” 

44 Ah, my dear, my dear!” ejaculated Miss 
Belinda, 44 what a terrible thing to say to a gen¬ 
tleman ! What will he think ?” 

Octavia smiled one of her calmest smiles. 

44 Isn’t it queer how often you say that?” she 
remarked. 44 1 think I should perish if I had to 
pull myself up that way as you do. I just go 
right on and never worry. I don’t mean to do 
anything queer, and I don’t see why any one 
should think I do.” 


CHAPTER XV. 

Lucia was permitted to form one of the 
players in the game of croquet, being escorted to 
and from the scene by Francis Barold. Perhaps 
it occurred to Lady Theobald that the contrast of 
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English reserve and maidenltness with the free 
and easy manners of young women from ifevada, 
might lead to some good result. 

11 1 trust your conduct will be such os to show 
that you at least have resided in a civilised land,’' 
site said. “The men of the present day may 
permit themselves to be amused by young 
persons whose demeanor iqight bring a blush to 
the cheek of a woman of forty, but it is not their 
habit to regard them with serious intentions.” 

Lucia reddened finely. She did not speak, 
though she wished very much for the courage to 
niter the words which rose to her lips. Lately 
she had fonnd that now and then, at'times, when 
dlie was roused to anger, speeches of quite a 
clever and sarcastic nature presented themselves 
to her mind. She was never quite equal to 
uttering them aloud, but she felt that, in time, 
she might, because of course it was quite an 
advance in spirit to think them, and face even 
in imagination, the probability of astounding and 
Striking Lady Theobald dumb with their audacity. 

“ It ought to make me behave very well,” she 
was saying now, “ to have before me the alterna¬ 
tive of not being regarded with serious intentions. 

I wonder if it is Mr. Poppleton or Francis 
Barold who might not regard mo seriously. 
And I wonder if they are any coarser in America 
than we can be in England when we try.” 

She enjoyed the afternoon very much, particu¬ 
larly the latter part of it, when Mr. Burmistone, 
who was passing, came in, being invited by 
Octavia across the privet hedge. Having paid 
his respects to Miss Belinda, who sat playing 
propriety under a laburnum tree, Mr. Burmis- ; 
tone crossed the grass plot to Lueia herself. She 
was awaiting her “ turn,” and laughing at the 
ardent enthusiasm of Mr. Poppleton, who, under 
Octavia’s direction, was devoting all his energies 
to the game; her eyes were bright, and she had 
lost, for the time being, her timid air of feeling 
herself somehow in the wrong. 

“ I am glad to see you here,” said Mr. 
Burmistone. 

“ I am glad to be here,” she answered. “ It 
has been such a happy afternoon. Everything 
has seemed so bright and—and different.” 

“ 4 Different’ is a very good word,” he said, 
laughing. 

“ It isn’t a very bad one,” she returned.; 
“ And it expresses a good deal.” 

“ It does indeed,” he commented. 

“ Look at Mr. Poppleton and Octavia—” she 
began. 

“ Have you got to ‘ Octavia,’ ” he inquired. 

She looked down, and blushed. 

" I Shall not shy 4 Octavia’ to gtandmamma.” 


Then suddenly she glanced np at him. 

“That is sly, isn’t it?” she said. “Some- 
| limes I think I am very sly, though I am sure it 
is not my nature to be so. I would rather be 
; open and candid.” 

“ It would be better,” he remarked. 

“Yon think so?” she asked, eagerly. 

lie could not help smiling. 

“ Do you cv^r tell untruths jto Lady Theobald ?” 
he inquired. “ If you do, I shall begin to bs 
alarmed.” 

“ I act them,” she said, blushing more deeply. 
“ I really do—paltry sorts of untruths, you 
know; pretending to agree with her when I 
don’t, pretending to like things a little when I 
hate them. I have been trying to improve 
myself lately, and once or twice it has made her 
very angry. She says I am disobedient and 
| disrespectful. She asked me, one day, if it 
[ was my intention to emulate Miss Octavia 
Bassett. That was when I said I could not help 
feeling that I had wasted time in practising.” 

She sighed softly as she ended. 

In the meantime, Oof avia had Mr. Poppleton 
and Mr. Francfis Barold upon her hands, and 
was endeavoring to do her duty as hostess by 
both of them. If it had been her intention to 
captivate these gentlemen, she could not have 
complained that Mr. Poppleton was wary or 
difficult game. His first fears allayed, his down¬ 
ward path was smooth, and rapid in proportion. 
When he had taken his departure with the little 
silk purse in his keeping, he had carried under 
his clerical vest a warmed and thrilled heart. It 
was a heart which, it must be confessed, was of 
the most inexperienced and susceptible nature. 
A little man of affectionate and gentle disposition, 
he had been given, from his earliest youth, to 
indulging in timid dreams of wild ftituro bliss— 
of bliss represented by some lovely Being whose 
ideals were similar to-his own, and who preferred 
the wealth of a true affection to the glitter of the 
giddy throng. Upon one or two occasions, he 
hod even worshipped from afar; but as on each 
of these occasions his hopes hod been nipped in 
the bud by the union of their object with some 
hollow worldling, his dream had, so for, never 
attained very serious proportions. Since he had 
taken up his abode in Stowbridge, he had felt 
himself a little overpowered by circumstances. 
It had been a source of painful embarrassment 
to Mm to find his innocent presence capable of 
produomg confusion in the breasts of young 
ladies Who were certainly not more guileless than 
himself. He had been conscious that the Misses 
Egerton did not continue their conversation with 
freedom when he ohfcnoed to approach the group 
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they graced, and he hod observed the same 
thing in their companions—an additional circum¬ 
spection of demeanor, so to speak, a touch of 
new decorum whose object Beemed to be to protect 
them from any appearance of imprudence. 

“ It is almost as if they were afraid of me,” j 
he had said to himself, once of twice. “ Dear 
me! I hope there is nothing in my appearance j 
to lead them to—' j 

He was so much alarmed by this dreadful 
thought, that he had ever afterwards approached 
any of these young ladies with a fear and trem¬ 
bling which had not added either to his comfort 
or their own; consequently, his path had not 
been a very smooth one. 

“I respect the young ladies of Stowbridge,” 
he remarked to Octavia, that very afternoon. 
“There are some very remarkable young ladies 
here—very remarkable, indeed. They are inter¬ 
ested in the church, and the poor, and the 
schools, and indeed in everything—which is most 
unselfish and amiable. Young ladies have 
usually so mufch to distract their attention from 
such matters.” 

“ If I stay long enough in Stowbridge,” said 
Octavia, “ I shall be interested in the church, 
and the poor, and the schools.’* 

It seemed to- the curate that there had never 
been anything so delightful in the world ns her 
laugh and her unusual remarks. She seemed to 
him so beautiful, and so exhilarating, that he 
forgot all else but his admiration for her. He 
enjoyed himself so much, this afternoon, that he 
was almost brilliant, and exerfod the sarcastic 
comment of Mr. Francis Barold, who was not 
eqjoying himself at nil. 

“ Confound it 1” said that gentleman to himself, 
as he looked on. “ What did I come here for? 
This style of thing is just what 1 might have 
expected. She is amusing herself with that 
poor little cad now, and I am left in the cold. 

I suppose that is her habit with the young men 
in Nevada.’* 

He had no intention of entering the lists with 
the Reverend Arthur Poppteton, or of concealing 
the fhet that he felt that this little Nevada flirt 
was making a blunder. The sooner she knew it 
the better for herself; so he played his game as 
badly as possible, and with much dignity. 

But Octavia was so deeply interested in Mr. 
Poppleton’s ardent efforts to do credit to her 
teaching, that she was apparently unconscious of 
all else. She played with great cleverness, and 
carried her partner to the terminus, w^th an 
eager enjoyment of her skill quite pleasant to 
behold. She made little dartB here and there, 
advised, directed and controlled his movements, 

Vol. LXXVII.—18. 


and was quite dramatic in a small way when he 
made a failure. 

Mrs. Burnham, who was superintending the 
proceeding, seated in her own easy chair, behind 
her window-curtains, was roused to virtuous 
indignation by her energy. 

“ There is no repose whatever in her manner,’* • 
she said. “ No dignity. Is a game of croquet a 
matter of deep moment ? It seems to me that it 
is almost impious to detote one’s mind so wholly 
to a mere means of recreation.” 

“ She seems to be enjoying it, mamma,” said 
Miss Laura Burnham, with a faint sigh. Miss 
Laura had been looking on over her parent’s 
shoulder. “They all seem to be enjoying it. 

See how Lucia Gaston and Mr. Burmietone are 
laughing. I never saw Lucia look like that be¬ 
fore. The only one who seems a little dull is 
Mr. Barold.” 

“ He is probably disgusted by a freedom of 
manner to which he is not accustomed,” replied 
Mrs. Burnham. “The only wonder is that be 
has not been disgusted by it before.” 


• CHAPTER XVI. 

The game over, Octavia deserted her partner. 
She walked tightly, and with the air of a victor, 
to where Barold was standing; » She was smiling 
and slightly flushed, and for a moment or so 
stood finning herself with a gay, Japanese fan. 

“ Don’t you think I am a good teacher?” she 
asked, at length. 

“I should say so,” replied BaTold, without 
enthusiasm. “ I am hfr&id I am not a judge.” 

She waved her fan airily. 

“I had a good pupil,” she said. Then she 
held her fan still for a moment, and turned folly 
towards him. “I have done something you 
don’t like,” she said. “ I knew I had.” 

Mr. Francis Barold retired within himself at 
once. In his present mood it really appeared 
that she was assuming that he was very much 
interested indeed. 

u I should scarcely take the liberty upon a 
limited acquaintance,” he began. 

She looked at him steadily, fanning herself 
with slow, regular movements. 

E “ Yes,” she remarked. “ You’re mad. I 
knew you were.” 

He was so evidently disgusted by this observa¬ 
tion that she caught at tho meaning of his look, 
and laughed a little. 

“AhP* she said; “that’s an American word, 
ain’t it ? It sounds quocr to you. You say 
•‘vexed’ instead of ‘mad.’ Well, then, you are 
vexed.” . 

“If I have beqn so clumsy as. to appear ill- 
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humored,” he said, “ I beg pardon. Certainly I 
have no right to exhibit such unusual interest in 
your oonduct.” 

He felt that this was rather decidedly to the 
point, but she did not seem overpowered at all. 
She smiled anew. 

• “ Anybody has a right to be mad—I mean 

vexed,” she observed. 11 1 should like to know 
how people would live if they hadn’t. I am mad 
—I mean vexed—twenty times a day.” 

“ Indeed?” was bis sole reply. 

“Well,” she said, “I think its real mean in 
you to be so oool about it, when you remember 
what I told you the other day.” 

“ I regret to say I don’t remember, just now. 
I hope it was nothing very serious.” 

To his astonishment she looked down at her 
fan, and spoke in a slightly lowered voioe. 

“ I told you that I wanted to be improved.’* 

It must be confessed that he was mollified. 
There was a softness, in her manner, which 
amazed him. He was at onoe embarrassed and 
delighted. But at the same time, it would not 
do to commit himself to too great a seriousness. 

“ Oh !” he answered, “ that was a rather good 
joke, I thought.” 

“ No, it wasn’t,” peyrhaps even half a tone 
lower. “ I was in earnest.” 

Then she raised her eyes. 

“ If you told me when I did anything wrong, 
I think it might be a good thing,” she said. 

lie felt that this was quite possible, and was 
also struck with the idea that he might find the 
task of mentor—so long as he remained entirely 
non-committal—rather interesting. Still he 
could not afford to descend at onoe from the 
elevatod stand he had taken. 

**)E am afraid you would find it rather 
tiresome,” he remarked. 

“I am afraid you would,” she answered. 
“ You would have to tell me of things bo often.” 

“ Do you mean seriously to tell me that you 
would take my advice?” he inquired. 

“ I mightn’t take all of it,” was her reply, 
“but I should take some—perhaps, a great 
deal.” 

“ Thanks,” he remarked. “ I scarcely think 
I should give you a greal deal.” 

She simply smiled. 

“ I have never had any advice at all,” she 
said. “ I don’t know that I should have taken 
it, if I had—just as likely as not I shouldn’t; 
but I have never had any. Father spoiled me. 
He gave me. all my own way. He said he didn’t 
care, so long as I hod a good time, and I must 
say I have generally had a good time. 1 don't see 
how I could help it—with all my own way, and no 


one to worry. I wasn’t sick, and 1 could buy any¬ 
thing 1 liked, and all that—so 1 had a good time. 
1’ ve read of girls, in books, wishing they hod moth¬ 
ers to take care of them. 1 wish 1 had a mother,” 
she said, With a little pathos; “ but not exactly to 
take care of me. 1 should like one to love, and 
pet, on the contrary. I can, take care of myself. 
1 must say, too, that I don’t think some mothers 
are much of an institution. I know girls who 
have them, and they are. always worrying.” 

He laughed in spite of himself and though 
she had been speaking with the utmost serious¬ 
ness and naivtUy she joined him* 

When they ceased, she returned suddenly to 
the charge. 

“Now tell me what I have done, this after¬ 
noon, that, isn't right,” she said; “that Lucia 
Gaston wouldn’t have done, for instance, I say 
that because I shouldn’t mind being a little like 
Lucia Gaston—in some things.” 

“ Lucia ought to feel gratified,” he commented. 

“ She does,” she answered. “ We had a little 
talk about it, and she was as pleased as could be. 
I didn’t think of it in that way until I saw her 
begin to blush. Guess what she said.” 

“ I am afraid I can’t.” 

“ She said she saw so many things to envy in 
me, that she could scarcely behove I wanted to 
be at all like her.” 

“It was a very civil speeoh,” said Barolrl, 
ironically. “ I scarcely thought Lady Theobald 
hod trained her so well;” 

“ She meant it,” said Octavia. “ You mayn’t 
believe it, but she did, I know when people 
mean things, and when they don’t.” 

“ I wish I did,” said Barold. 

Octavia turned her attention to her fen. 

“ Well, I am waiting,” she said. 

“ Waiting?” he repeated. 

“ To be told of my faults.” 

“ But I scarcely see of what importance my 
opinion oan be.” 

“ It is of some importance to me—just now.” 

The last two words rendered him really impa¬ 
tient, and it may be spurred him up. 

“ If we are to take Luoia Gaston as a model,” 
he said, “ Lucia Gaston would possibly not have 
been so oomplaisant, in her demeanor towards 
our clerical friend.” 

“ Complaisant I” she exclaimed, opening her 
lovely eyes. “When I was actually plunging 
about the garden, trying to teach him to p^y- 
Well, I shouldn’t call that being oomplaisant.” 

“Liida Gaston,” he replied, “would not say- 
tbafc she had been ' plunging’ about the garden.” 

She gave herself a moment for reflection. 

“That’s true,” she remarked, whea.it was 
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over, “she wouldn't. When I oompare myself 
with the Stowbridge girls, I begin to think I 
must say some pretty awful things.” 

Barold made no reply, whioh caused her to 
laugh a little again. 

44 You daren’t tell me,” the said. 44 Now do I ? 
Well, I don’t think I want to know very particu¬ 
larly. What Lady Theobald thinks will last 
quite a good while. Complaisant!” 

44 1 am sorry you object to the word,” he said. 

44 Ah, I don’t 1” she answered. 44 1 like it. 
It sounds so much more polite than to say I was 
flirting and being fast.” 

14 Were you flirting?” he inquired, ooldly. 

He objected to her ready serenity very much. 

She looked a little puziled. 

44 You are very like aunt Belinda,” she said. 

He drew himself up. Ho did not think there 
was any point of resemblance at all between Miss 
Belinda and himself. 

She went on without observing his movement. 

“You think everything means something, or 
or is of some importance. You said that just os 
aunt Belinda says, ( What will they think V It 
never occurs to me that they’ll think at all. 
Gracious ! Why should they ?” 

44 You will find they do,” he said. 

“ Well,” she said, glancing at the gronp gath¬ 
ered under the laburnum tree, 44 just now aunt 
Belinda thinks we had better go over to her, so 
suppose we do it. At any rate I’ve found out 
that I was too complaisant to Mr. Poppleton.” 

When the party separated for the afternoon, 
Barold took Lucia home, and Mr. Burmistone 
and the curate walked down the street together. 

Mr. Poppleton was indeed most agreeably ex¬ 
hilarated. Ilis expressive little countenance 
beamed with delight. 

44 What a very charming person Miss Bassett 
Is,” he exclaimed, after they had left the gate. 
44 What a very charming person indeed.” 

44 Very charming,” said Mr. Burmistone, with 
much seriousness. •* A prettier young person I 
certainly have never seen ; and those wonderful 
gowns others—” 

44 Oh J” interrupted Mr. Poppleton, with 
natural confusion. 44 1—I referred to Miss 
Belinda Bassett; though, really, what you say is 
very true. Miss Octavia Bassett—indeed—I 
think—in fket, Miss Octavia Bassett hr quitt — 
one might almost say even more charming than 
her aunt.” 

44 Yes,” admitted Mr. Burmistone; “perhaps 
one might. She is less ripe, it is true; but that 
is an objection time will remote.” 

44 There is such a delightful gaiety in her 
manner,” said Mr. Poppleten; 44 such an ingen¬ 


uous frankness; such a—a—such spirit 1 It— 
quite carries me away with it—quite.” 

He walked a few steps, thinking over this 
delightful gaiety and ingenuous frankness, and 
then burst out afresh. 

44 And what a remarkable life she has had, too! 
She actually told me that, once in her childhood, 
she lived for months in a gold-diggers’ camp—* 
the only woman there. She says the men were 
kind to her, and made a pet of her. She has 
known the most extraordinary people.” 

In the meantime, Francis .Barold returned 
Lucia to Lady Theobald’s safe-keeping. Havings 
done so, he made his adieus, and left the two 
to themselves. Her ladyship was, it must be 
confessed, a little at a loss to explain to herself 
what she saw, or fancied she saw, in the manner 
and appearance of her young relative. She was 
persuaded that she had never seen Lucia look as 
she looked this afternoon. She had a brighter 
color in her cheeks than usual, her pretty figure 
seemed more erect, her eyes had a spirit in them 
which was quite new. She had chatted and 
laughed gaily with Francis Barold, as she 
approached the house, and after his departure, 
she moved to and fro with a freedom not habitual 
to her. 

44 He has been making himself agreeable to 
her,” said my lady, with grim pleasure. 44 He 
can do it, if he chooses; and he is just the man * 
to please a girl—good-looking, and with a fine, 
domineering air.” 

44 How did you enjoy yourself?” she asked. 

44 Very much,” said Lucia. 44 Never more, 
thank you.” 

44 Oh!” ejaculated my lady. “And which of 
her smart Now York gowns did Miss Octavia 
Bassett wear?” 

They were at the dinner-table, and instead of 
looking down at her soup, Lucia looked quietly 
and steadily across the table at her grandmother. 

44 She wore a very pretty one,” she said. 44 It 
was pole fawn-color, and fitted her like a glove. 
She made me feel very old-fashioned and badly 
dressed.” 

Lady Theobald laid down h$r spoon. 

44 She mode you feel old-fashioned and badly 
dressed—you!” 

44 Yes,” responded Lucia. 44 She always does. 

I wonder what she thinks of the things wo wear in 
Stowbridge.” And she even went to the length 
of smiling a little. 

44 What she thinks of what is worn in Stow¬ 
bridge!” Lady Theobald Maculated. 44 She I 
May I ask what weight the opinion of a young 
woman, from America—from Nevada—is supposed 
to have in Stowbridge?” 
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Lucia took a spoonful of soup, leisurely. s 

“ I don’t think it is supposed to have any,” j 
she said; 44 but—but 1 don’t think she minds j 
that. I feel ns if 1 shouldn’t if I were iu her J 
place. I have always thought her very lucky.” 

44 You have thought her lucky!” cried my lady. 

44 You have envied a Nevada young woman, who \ 
dresses like an actress, and loads herself with j 
jewels like a barbarian ? A girl whose conduct j 
towards men is of a character to—to chill one’s 
blood!” | 

“They admire her,” said Ludia, simply. \ 
11 More than they admire Lydia Egerton, and j 
more than they admire me.” j 

“ Do you admire her?” demanded my lady. 

“ Yes, grandmamma,” replied Lucia, courage- \ 
ously. “ I think I do.” 

Never had my lady been so astounded in her j 
life. For a moment, Lady Theobald could 
scarcely speak. When she recovered herself, j 
she pointed to the door. j 

“Go to your room,” she commanded. “This j 
is American freedom of speech, I suppose. Go 
to your room.” j 

Lucia rose obediently. She could not help j 
wondering what her ladyship’s course would be, j 
if she had the hardihood to disregard her order. 
She really looked quite capable of carrying it 
out forcibly herself. When the girl stood at her 
bedroom window, a few minutes later, her 
cheeks were burning, and her hands trembling. 

“ I am afraid it was very badly done,” she 
said to herself. “ I am sure it was; but—but it 
will be a kind of practice. I was in such a 
hurry to try if I was equal to it, that I didn’t ; 
seem to balance things quite rightly. I ought to ;j 
have waited until I had more reason to speak 
out. Perhaps there wasn’t enough reason then, 
and I was more aggressive than I ought to have 
been. Octavia is never aggressive. I wonder if | 
I was at all pert. I don’t think Octavia ever 
means to be pert. I felt a little as I meant to bo j: 
pert. I must learn to balance myself, and only ; 
be cool and frank.” Then she looked out of the 
window, and reflected a little. 

“ I was not so very brave, after all,” she said, 
rather reluctantly. “I didn’t tell her Mr. 
Burmistone was there. I daren’t have done 
that. I am afraid I am sly—that sounds sly, 

I am sure.” 

CHAPTER XYII. 

“ Lady Theobald will put a stop to it,” was 
the general remark. “It will certainly not 
occur again.” 

• This was said upon the evening of the first 
gathering upon Miss Belinda’s grass plot, and at 
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the same time, it was prophesied that Mr. 
Francis Barold would soon go away. 

But neither of the prophesies proved true. 
Mr. Franois Barold did not retunuto London, 
and, strange to say, Lucia was seen again and 
again playing croquet with Octavia *Bassett, and 
was even known to spend evenings with her. 

Perhaps it might be that an appeal made by 
Miss Belinda to her ladyship had caused her to 
allow of these things. Miss Belinda had, in 
fact, made a private call upon my lady, to lay 
her case before her. 

“ I feel so very timid about everything,” she 
said, almost with tears, “and so fearful of 
trusting myself, that I really find it quite a trial. 
The dear child has such a kind heart—I assure 
you she has a kind heart, dear Lady Theobald— 
and is so innocent of any intention to do wrong 
—I am sure she is innocent—that it seems cruel 
to judge her severely. If she had had the 
benefit of suph training as dear Lucia’s, I am 
convinced that her conduct would have been 
most exemplary. She sees herself that she has 
faults—I am sure she does. She said to me, 
only last night, in that odd way of hers—she 
had been sitting, evidently thinking deeply, for 
some minutes—and she said, 4 1 wonder if I 
shouldn’t be wiser, if I was more like Lucia 
Gaston.’ You see what turn her mind must have 
taken. She admires Lucia so much.” 

“ Yesterday evening, at dinner,” said Lady 
Theobald, severely, 44 Lucia informed mo that she 
admired your niece. The feeling seems to be 
mutual.” 

Miss Belinda colored, and brightened visibly. 

“Did she indeed?” she exclaimed. 44 How 
pleased Octavia will be to hear it. Did she in¬ 
deed ?” Then warned by a chilliness and lack of re¬ 
sponse in her ladyship’s manner, she modified her 
delight, and became apologetic again. 44 These 
young people are more—are less critical thanfwe 
are,” she sighed. 44 Octavia’s great prettiness-^” 

44 1 think,” Lady Theobald interposed, “ that 
Lucia has been taught to feel that the body is 
corruptible, and subject to decay, and that mere 
beauty is of small moment.” 

Miss Belinda sighed again. 

“That is very true,” she admitted, depreca- 
tingly ; 44 very true indeed.” 

44 It is to be hoped that Oct&via’s stay in 
Stowbridge will prove beneficial to her,” said 
her ladyship, in her most judicial manner. “ The 
atmosphere is wholly unlike that which has 
surrounded her during her previous life.” 

44 1 am sure It will prove beneficial to her,” 
said Miss Belinda, eagerly. 44 The companion¬ 
ship of well-trained and refined young people 
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cannot fail to be of use to her. Such a com¬ 
panion as Lucia would be, if you would kindly 
permit her to spend an evening with us now and 
then, would certainly improve and modify her 
greatly. Mr. Francis Barold is—is, I think, of 
the same opinion—at least, I fancied I gathered 
as much from a few words he let fall.” 

“ Francis Barold,” repeated Lady Theobald. 
44 And what did Francis Barold say ?” 

44 Of course, it was very little,” hesitated 
Miss Belinda; “but—but I could not help 
seeing that he was drawing comparisons, as it 
were. Octavia was teaching Mr. Poppleton to 
play croquet, and she was rather exhilarated, 
and perhaps exhibited more—freedom of manner, 
in an innocent , way—quite in an innocent, 
thoughtless way—than is exactly customary, and 
I saw Mr. Barold glance from her to Lucia, who 
stood near; and when I said, ‘You are thinking 
of the contrast between them.* He answered, 
‘Yes, they differ very greatly, it is true;’ and 
of course, I knew that my poor Octavia could 
not have the advantage in his eyes. She feels 
this herself I know. She shocked me, the other 
day, beyond expression by telling me that sho 
had asked him if he thought she was really fast, 
and that she was sure he did. Poor child, she 
evidently did not comprehend the dreadful 
significance of such terms.” 

41 A man like Francis Barold does understand 
their significance,” said Lady Theobald, “and it j 
is to be deplored that your niece cannot be taught 
what her position in society will be if such a ; 
reputation attaches itself to her. The men of the < 
present day fight shy of such characters.” 

This dread clause so impressed poor Miss Be- ; 
linda by its solemnity that she could not forbear ; 


5 repeating it to Octavia afterwards, though it is 
to be regretted that it did not produce the effect 
she had hoped. 

“Well, I must say/* she observed, “that if 
some men fought a little shyer than they do, I 
shouldn’t mind it. You always do have about 
half-a-dozen dangling around, who only bore 
you, and who will keep writing you to go tp 
places and sending you bouquets and asking you 
to dance when they can’t dance at all, and only 
tear your dress, and stand on your feet. If they 
would 1 fight shy,* it would be splendid.” 

To Miss Belinda, who certainly had never been 
guilty of the indecorum of having any member of 
the stronger sex “ dangling about” at all, this 
was very trying. 

“ My dear,” she said, “ don’t say ‘you always 
have;’ it—it really seems to make it so personal.” 

Octavia turned round and fixed her eyes won- 
deringly upon her blushing countenance. For a 
moment she made no remark, a marvellous 
thought shaping itself slowly in her mind. 

“Aunt Belinda,” she said, at length, “ did no¬ 
body ever—” 

“Ah, no, my dear. No, no, I assure you,” 
cried Miss Belinda, in the greatest possible trepi¬ 
dation. “Ah, dear, no! Such—such things 
rarely—very rarely happen in—in Stowbridge— 
and besides I couldn’t possibly have thought of 
it. I couldn’t, indeed !” 

She was so overwhelmed with maidenly con¬ 
fusion at the appalling thought, that she did not 
recover herself for half an hour at least. Octavia 
feeling that it would not be safe to pursue the 
subject, only uttered one word of comment: 

“ Gracious!” 

[to be continued.] 


NOT LOST, BUT GONE BEFORE. 

BT MIS. A. D DAILEY. 


Press the dainty, waxen eyelids 
O’er the eyes now bliud in death. 

Kiss the lips that fast are stiff’ning, 

Through them comes no fainting breath. 
Nevermore those eyes will open. 

On this sunny world below, 

No*cr those lips, with sweet caresses, 

Win you from your weight of woe. 

Fold the little hands like snowflakes. 

On (he pulseless, marble breast. 

Strew the couch with purest blossoms; 

Sho has found “ eternal rest” 

Angels seem to hover o’er her, 

Shedding brightness on the flowers, 

She is safe among their number, 

Hers 44 another morn than ours.” 


Now they safely bear her with them. 
Through the shining, golden street. 
Ilark, they join the glorious anthem, 
Swelling round the Saviour’s feet 
See, He lilts her to His bosom. 
Welcomes her to share His love, 
Loud and louder swells the chorus. 
Ringing through the courts above. 

She left all her pain and sorrow, 
When sho left this form of clay. 

Wo have still the empty casket, 

God has called the gem away. 

So we feel we have not lost her. 
Though to us she may not coma, 
For we’ll And her up in heaven, 
When the angels bear us home. 
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She held the letter to the fire-light, and read | 
it, to herself, half aloud: 


Dear Old Nell : 

Victory perches on my banner 1 Have got my \ 
leave, and will be with you, Tuesday night. I j 


; had the measles and whooping-cough, went to 
! college, felfr in love with his cousin Fanny, and 
! then went to Richmond, to be initiated into the 
! mysteries of business; and there he was, when 
he wrote his letter. 

, . _ . . , Was Nell pretty ? Most people thought Fanny 

bnng an offermg with me ln the shape of my { much prcU f er> } 0T her C o Usia had ° piquan t 

um, oc °Tj 8 ' U wa ™ you. 1 •*> ]it(]e face, with her brown eyes and fluffy, blonde 
you dare to confide to me, that “he is perfectly , . . , , , , ... ..... ... .... 

. , ,, ,, , ,, * J hair, and she looked like a little white kitten, 

lovely, “so charming, or “too sweet for any- . . . .. . . . . . ., 

. ,, „ . 5 and lust as pretty, and lust as trustworthy, 

thing,’ you may prepare for instant death. v „ : . , ,, . . . . T . n . , „ „ 

rr * :. „ „ , > Nell looked a little like the girl, m Millais “Hu- 

Upon my word, the poor fellow is utterly worn i . T ,, , . ,. ,, . 

. , .. 4 . , , . \ ] guenot Lovers: but it was a resemblance only 

out by the attentions ahd appreciations of your j - « ... . . , 

« . . T , , .. . . of expression, for Mu would have looked very 

fair sex. I daily render thanks to the powers \ . ... , , i , 

. .. . . . , i much like everybody else, but for her eyes, 

that be, that my womenkmd are cast m a differ- , . , . 1 

. which were gray; and which had a fashion of 

ent mould. I shan t tell you any more about \ 

, . _ . ( growing almost black, when she was in earnest, 

him: you may explore for yourself. Kiss the „ w]mt a slmn , e ,, 8 , ie tho , lt> taki 

blessed old madre for me. How 1 long to see her > Tom , s le(ter once moro . „ j dld tbink we should 
sweet fees again. Affectionately, your brother, Uve , )im to ollrsdve8 . and , lcre 

he brings this 

Tom > ° 

_ 0 ^ . _, , . „ ’ \ man; and then wants Fanny asked. One thing 

r. S.—By the way, I happened in upon Fanny, . . . ,, ... . , ... . . 

, . . ,T . „ - . . . v is certain, Fanny elmll not make an idiot of my 

last evening. How awfully fond she is of you, . .. . . . , ., . 

xt n. w 11 .a ^ , . . f hoy, the disinterested old goose. ‘Might help 

Nell! Wouldn t it be a happy thought, to have . . T 

, . , , ,, , 6 ’ > amuse Morns,’ indeed! Well, at any rate, I 

her down to the old shanty, next week ? She < , .. - , .. . ,. 

. . . . . > shall feast my ej’cs on the ‘one man Fanny won t 

might help to amuse Jack, who, by tho way, is t -. . .... , 1 ,, t> * v 

.. , . ’ J > flirt with. Query: is it iron l, or cnrrtt But I 

the only man she never flirts with. She’d come, ; 

I think: for that old imbecile, aunt Maria, is 
going to have the house f\ill of sixth cousins. 

T. S. P. 


What a pretty little “genre" picture she made, 
as she knelt on the bear-skin rug, in front of tho 
blazing wood-fire, in the old library. Her wavy 
hair looked so bright, her dark eyes so earnest.. 

. The dancing flames lit up the picturesque old 
room, with its high wainscoting, ponderous book¬ 
cases, gleaming brasses, and quaint old china. 
The family portraits, in their tarnished frames, 
seemed to nod and spile in the uncertain light, 
they looked down on their little descendant. \ 
It was a charming old house, which had been j 
in the Perrin family since the days of good ol 1 j 
Geoffrey Perrin, gentleman , as he wrote himself, j 
fashion of his times. He, with a number j 
of other cavaliers, as loyal and reckless as him- j 
self, after using his good sword in the last 
“ Prince Charlie’s” losing cause, had left “ Merrie \ 


Query: is it won't, or can't f 
must go and read Tom’s letter to mother.” 

Tom’s letter was no sooner read, than all was 
settled, and a telegram sent to Fanny : “ Mamma 
sends love, and won’t you come down with Tom, 
Tuesday night?” The next morning came 
Fanny’s answer. “ I shall be delighted, but 
can’t come until next day.” 

Tuesday night cainc, and with it Jack Morris, 
and Tom. Nell and Mrs. Ferriu wore impatiently 
waiting in the hall, when the wheels of the dog¬ 
cart were heard, rumbling along on the frozen 
ground. Nell could stand it no longer. Forget¬ 
ful of her usual stateliness, she rushed to tho 
door, and threw herself into the arms of the first 
comer, whom, in the dark, she hardly saw. 
“ Lucky beggar you, Jack I” cried Tom. Nell 
blushed furiously at her mistake. Jack Morris, 
for once discomposed, pulled his moustache, and 
gazed at the ceiling; while Mrs. Perrin looked 
volumes of rebuke. Nell, to cover her confusion, 
pounced upon Tom, and bore him off triumph- 


England” for good and all, had landed in Virginia, j antly, leaving Mr. Morris to her mother’s mercy, 
and from there strayed up into sunny Maryland, j “ Now for it, Nell,” said Tom. “ I’m prepared 
The present Mrs. Perrin had been early left a » for any amount of enthusiasm. A perfect Apollo, 
widow, with two children, Tom and Nell. Tom > etc. Say it, and let’s have the agony over.” 
( 294 ) ' 
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“ Do be sensible, Tom,” said Nell, pleadingly. J 
“ I haven’t seen you for so long. If you mean \ 
Mr. Morris, I’ve hardly looked at him; but he 
seems disgustingly like other men.” 

“ Ye gods and little fishes,” ejaculated Tom, ! 
11 Jack Morris like other men 1 Why, it’s blas¬ 
phemy 1” And with affected solemnity, drawing j 
Nell to him, and sinking his voioe to a tragic j 
whisper, he said, “ He’s worth a million, and— ; 
you’d have no mother-in-law—ho’s single—ho : 
paints—he oopies music-^and,” dropping high 
tragedy, “ he’s an awfully good fellow.” 

“ Tom,” said Nell, impatiently, “ I hate him 
already. If there is a bore, it is a piece of 
perfection 1 Tell me about Fanny.” 

At this, all Tom’s cheerfulness vanished, and 
a perplexed look came over his jolly face. 

“By Jove I Nell, I don’t know. One day, \ 
she’s everything that’s cheering to me; the next, \ 
upon my word, ice itself! One thing is sure ] 
though, little woman, that kind of thing stops j 
now. I’m going to put it to the touch, and * win 
or lose it all.’ If it’s all right, I shall be the j 
happiest fellow alive. If not—” here Tom 
turned away, with a kind of catch in his voice, i 
Nell went to him, tears standing in her eyes. 

“ Tom,” she said, “ kiss me, this instant. You’re 
a dear boy. Now, go dress for dinner.” j 

At dinner, Nell had afi opportunity of finding 
out whether Jack Morris was “ so disgustingly s 
like other men” or not, for Tom took entire j 
possession of his mother. Nellie, to her disgust, 
found herself beginning to like their guest. He j 
w'as so thoroughly well-bred, and (for she hated 
to confess it even to herself,) undeniably clever, i 
Presently, she became conscious that Tom was j 
looking at her, as if to say, “Didn’t I tell you j 
so ?” The charm was broken, from that moment. \ 
She became stiff and reserved, at once. The s 
change was so marked, that poor Jack thought, j 
that in some stupid way, he had said something j 
very dreadful. So he sat, meditating, in a j 
melancholy manner, as to what it was. 

It was a relief to all, when they adjourned, not 
to the drawing-room, but to Tom’s pet room, the 
library. Here, with the curtains closely drawn, 
the room lighted, only by the flickering fire, a 
feeling of rest and comfort came*over all. Tom 
alone talked, with unabated energy. Finally, 
even he seemed to yield to the spell, and stared 
wi^h the rest at the crackling logs. 

“ Are you building castles in Die fire, Mr. 
Morris P’ asked Nell, at last, looking at him. 

“No, Miss Perrin,” he said, gravely. “I’ve 
seen too many ih.ll. I never plan now—I drift.” 

There was a tone of sadness, in his voice, j 
which surprised Nellie. “Is no one perfectly j 


happy?” she thought. “What trouble can h§ 
have?” 

Then Tom spoke. 

“By the bye, Morris,” he said, “you know 
my cousin. Miss Dennison, is coming, to-morrow 
—you know her very well, don’t you?” 

Jack Morris started. “ Is Miss Dennison your 
cousin, Tom?” he said, in a tone of the greatest 
surprise, and—thought Nell—dismay. 

“ Yeu’re great allies, Tom says,” she remarked, 
turning to him. 

“Of course,” he answered; laughing in a 
somewhat embarrassed way. “Of course, if 
Tom says so, it’s soand then he quickly added, 
as if in dread of the subject’s being continued, 
“ Won’t you sing to me, Miss Perrin?” 

Nell rose, immediately, saying, laughingly, 
“ Mamma brought me up, Mr. Morris, to 
absolutely fly to the piano, when asked, and to 
stay there, until implored to desist, by my 
exhausted hearers. So I warn you.” 

Nell, as she spoke, began to play. She played the 
few opening chords to Beethoven’s “Adelaide,” 
and then her glorious contralto, tremulous with 
its own richness, filled the room with melody. 
She sang that noblest of all love songs, as Jack 
Morris had never imagined it eould be sung— 
with tears in her eyes, and in her voice, too! 
When she finished, there was perfect silence, for 
a few moments. Even Tom had nothing to say. 
Then Jack bent over her, and said, in a low tone: 
“ How can I thank you, for the happiness you 
have given mo ?” 

“Please, don’t try,” she answered, turning 
her face, flushed with emotion, up to him. “ I’m 
so ashamed of myself. I never will sing that 
song, before anybody, again. I always make 
an exhibition of myself.” 

“ Don’t say that,” Jack replied, seriously. 
“ It is a relief to find anybody, in the nineteenth 
century, who loses herself, and her hearers, for 
an instant. You sing as if you, at least* believed 
in some things, in the possibility of a grande 
passion, for instance.” 

“ And why not?” she said, the blood crimson.- 
ing her face. “ It probably sounds awfully 
romantic; but I do. I think there are glorious 
possibilities in every one. In' nine coses out of 
ten, they are smothered, however* and people 
go through life missing something; and not 
knowing what it is.” 

He looked earnestly at her. “ Yes,” he said, 
“ I thought so too—once—but now—I think it is 
a mistake to feel very much about—anything. 
Very few people, anyway, are worth the trouble.” 

“ I don’t agree with you,” she replied, quickly. 
“ I would as soon be an oyster, and dozo with it: 
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that is vegetation, not life. If I liate, I do it j around the table in silence. Finally, Tom 
thoroughly. If I ever—that is,” and blushing j roused himself, with a effort, 
violently, she concluded, bravely, “ I’m always “ What a beastly day,” he growled, sauntering 
very fond of my friends.” to the window. But we’ll shoot, all the same, 

A look of amusement came over his face, as < won’t we, old fellow V* and he turned to Jack, 
she wound up so confusedly; and then, sobering j “You may,” returned Jack, “but I once 
down, he said, looking gravely at her, “ I believe j made a solemn resolution tievfcr to shoot, if it 
you would.” rained: I might catch cold, you know,” he said, 

They talked on, Nell playing stray chords stretching his long legs under the table, 
every now and then, until roused by Tom’s Tom stood, with ineffable disgust imprinted 
voice. “ Morris, old fellow,” he cried, “when on his face, and then his scorn burst forth, 
you get through, let us have a smoke.” “ Don’t be an ass, Jack ! Are you going to 

“ What time is it?” asked Nell. stay, like a great mollycoddle, in the house?” 

“Half-past eleven,” answered Tom, severely, j ”1 am,” said the mollycoddle, placidly. 

“ What on earth have you two been talking about ? What a happy day they had ! A long morning 
It acted like a lullaby on me, for I’ve been over the piano, Nell singing plaintive little 
fast asleep.” j English ballads, in harmony with the slowly 

“ I don’t doubt that Mr. Morris had the same dripping rain outside. He—for Jack had a 
desire, Tom,” said Nell, glancing shyly at Jack. } charming baritone—sang some of those spirited 
“Do you think so?” he said, simply, detain- old Jacobite love-songs, which, in spite of their 
ing her hand in his, ns she bade him good-night, dash and recklessness, have a plaintive refrain, 
Nell probably deemed a reply unnecessary, for that makes the eyes grow dim, and the breath 


she made none. 

“ lie is disgustingly like other men, isn’t he, 
Nell?” said Tom, teasingly, following her out. 


come quickly. 

As he finished, he said, quietly, “ Do you 
remember Francis the First, after the battle of 


“Hush!” said Nell, in an agony of fright, \ Pavia, 1 tout est perdu, fors Yhonneur' f Well, I 
taking refuge in flight. j think that should have been the legend of the 

“ And so Fanny comes, to-morrow,” she j Cavaliers, who certainly staked all, and lost 
thought, with a sigh, as she put her head on her \ all—but honor.” 

pillow, that night. ' j “ They saved the better part,” said Nell, softly. 


Tho next morning, how it rained ! Nell was \ “ Where do you think honor ends, and Quixo- 

down stairs first. Mrs. Perrin never made her j tism begins?” said he. “ Has a man a right to 

appearance nt breakfast. As tho delinquents ! throw away his life’s happiness, perhaps the hap- 
sautered in, Nell was seated behind the urn. j pincss of some one else, for a mere scruple?” 

“ What do you think?” she said, with a proud His face was full of passionate appeal, 
smile. “ I’ve been down stairs a whole hour.” “IIow can I answer you?” said she, almost 

“ Well, ’ said Tom, giving her a brotherly \ solemnly, for she was moved by the trouble in 


squeeze, “it was all tho fault of Morris. Don’t 
spare him.” 

“ I deny the charge,” said Jack, laughingly. 
“I appeal to you, Miss Perrin. Isn’t Tom 
always late?” 

“ I never take sides,” she said, also laughingly, 
“ until I know which is tho stronger.” 

“And then,” added Jack, as ho took his 
coffee-cup from her, “like a woman, you side 
with the weakest.” 

“Yes, she would,” said Tom, thoughtfully. 
“ She’s a good girl, Jack. The fair sex goes in, 
generally, for the winning side. She doesn’t.” 

“What treason, Tom,” said Nell, looking at 
him, quickly. “ Won’t you except Fanny?” 

“ No,” replied he, gravely. “ I can’t—” 

Morris looked from one to the other, with the 
strangest expression, and half began to speak, 
then stopped. A feeling of constraint seemed to 
fail on the littlo trio, after this. They sat 


his face. And suddenly, then, a great liking 
came over her for this man. “I wish I could 
help you,” Blie added, gently. 

lie looked at her steadfastly, for a moment; 
and then rising, sauntered towards the window. 

J “ What a selfish brute I am,” said he, in a harsh, 
uneven voice, “ to bore you with my troubles 1” 
They stood together, for awhile, looking out at 
the fast-flying clouds, and the cheerless, winter 
: landscape. A filling of dreariness, of depres¬ 
sion, came, like a cloud, over Nell’s spirits. 

“ Why can’t it always be sunshine?” she said. 
“For the same reason that one can’t always 
| be happy,” ho answered, lialf-bitterly. “Why 
j can’t to-day last forever?” he whispered, bend-. 

I ing down and looking into her dark eyes. 

“ Ah,” said she, confusedly, “ you would soon 
long for the sun to set.” 

“ Miss Nellie,” said he, earnestly, “ Won’t you 
\ promise me one thing ? It is no matter what 
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-may happen, or how things mayseem, you will 
believe me, when I tell you, that tine is, and 
always will be, the happiest day of my life.” 

Kell looked np St him, her color coming and 
goingi “ I shall always believe yon, Mr. Mor- 
ris,” she said, simply ;' and then went upstairs, 
her heart beating' happily; but through it all, 
she was thinking, “amd Fanny eomes, to-night/’ 

He stood, watching her disappear up the old 
oak staircase, and then turned away. “ What a 
scoundrel I am,” he muttered, angrily. “ Yet 
was ever man so placed before? ,? And Nell’s 
earnest impassioned fhce rose before him. “ She’s 
a woman worth living for, and dying for, too,” 
he thought, with a sigh, as he paced up and down 
his room; and be, too, was thinking, “and 
Fanny comes, to-night.” 

And Fanny oame. A sound of carriage wheels, 
opening and shutting of doors, a rustle of flying 
skirts, a coquettish glance for Tom, and then she 
saw—Jack Morris, leaning against the door. A 
quick change passed over her fhcfe. All the 
vivacity went out of her manner. Jack came 
immediately forward, aud they shook hands 
silently. Then she said, with an effort: “ 1 didn’t 
know you were here, Mr. Morris.” 

“ I didn’t know it myself, until just before my 
departure,” he answered, constrainedly. 

Nell stood-aside, watching the two, feeling that 
there was something not in the common order of 
things taking place, until Fanny turned around, 
and cried, “ Nell, where are you ? won’t you take 
me upstairs? I’m so tired, and such an object.” 

They were no sooner upstairs, than Fanny 
said, in an unnatural kind of voice, *< Nellie, why 
didn’t you tell me he was here?” 

“Who?" Do you mean Mr. Morris? Why, 
on earth, should I?” She said this, with such 
genuine surprise, that Fanny seemed nOn-plussed 
for the moment. She walked to the gloss, then 
back to Nell. 

“Why aren’t you always with me?” she said, 
with a nervous little langb. “You! know I 
always used to call you 1 my conscience,’ at school. 
I believe then there might be a possibility of my 
doing right.” 

Fanny's conduct was so strange, her manner 
bo odd, that Nell, completely astounded, simply 
stood and stared at her. 

“Nell,” said Fanny, fretfully, “you look like 
a statue, and with just about as much sympathy.” 

“ Fanny,” said Nell, rousing herself with an 
effort, and placing both hands , on her little 
cousin's shouldeto, “ you know I would do any¬ 
thing for you, dear 1 Won’t you tell me what is 
the trouble?” 

“Dear me,” said Fanny, with an uneasy 


laugh, “how foolish we atel I suppose you 
would, Nell, do anything for me, if there were 
any ocoasion. I don’t know what the matter is 
with me. I've had the blues so awfully lately. 
Now give me a kiss, and run away, or we’ll both 
be lato to dinner.” 

Nell saw that, in spite of Fanny’s effort'at her 
old self, there were tears in her eyes, and that 
she could hardly command her voice. “ What 
was the matter, and why was Fanny’s manner so 
peculiar to Mr. Morris ?” And then Nell thought 
of the afternoon that had just passed. “ What 
did he mean, when he asked her to believe in 
him?” She felt as though in a dream, as she 
went slowly to her room. Everything and 
everybody seemed- so changed. 

She sat thinking so long, that she was late, 
and found them all in the drawing-room, when 
she entered. Funny was there, charmingly 
dressed, aud radiant with smiles. Nell hardly 
recognized her melancholy cousin, in the 
piquaute little personage, levelling pretty glances 
at honest Tom, who was evidently more foscinated 
than ever, and chattering brightly to Jack 
Morris, who was leaning wearily against the 
mantel! 

Nell felt a sudden pang, as she looked at the 
trio, so comfortable, and happy without her. 
“ IIow moan of tae,” she thought. “ I can't be 
jealous of Fanny; Tom has always worshipped 
her, and how could anyone help admiring her?” 
And she looked again at Paimy’s bright little 
face, her dainty hands and feet, and her bewitch- 
tng little affectations. 

Feeling guiltily conscious of a shade of cold¬ 
ness in her manner, Nell exerted herself, and 
said to Mr. Morris, as they went out to dinner, 
“Isn’t she charming?” 

“Very,” he replied, coldly. Again she was 
ashamed of herself, at the mean feeling of 
satisfaction, that she experienced, at his cold 
assent. 

When half through dinner, Fanny looked up, 
“Oh,” she said, “Nell! Emily Hill sent you so 
much love, and said she was going to insist on 
your making her a visit.” 

Before Nell ceuld speak, Mrs. Perrin, one 
broad beam of satisfaction, Interrupted. “ How 
very kind of her,” she said.- “I shall be so 
glad to have Nell go. Poot* child, she’ll be glad, 
too! Won’t you, dear?” 

“No, Mamma,” said Nell, promptly, but 
quietly. “I don’t care to visit Emily Hill. I 
know her very slightly.” 

“Why don’t you say frankly, Nell,” said 
Fanny, with a vexed little laugh, “that your 
liking is as slight as your acquaintance? I 
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never could understand your prejudice against} effort, he drew his chair up to Mm Perris’s* 
Emily Hill. 1 * j who was peacefully knitting, the picture of 

“Well, then,” said Nell, good-temperedly, placidity. Nell sat apart. Every now and then 
“ don’t let us discuss it I” \ Mr. Morris appealed to he*, trying to draw her 

“You know, Mr. Morris,” continued Fanny, \ into the conversation; but though she answered, 
speaking to him, but not looking at him, (Nell ; it was always with seme polite commonplace, 
had noticed that she seemed to avoid meeting ; After a while, she rose, and went to the piano, 
his eyes), “ Nell is like the laws of the Medes ; and sat there, playing stray chords and plain- 
and Persians, unchangeable. If she were to ; tive low music. 

die for it, to-night, she would be faithful to her Suddenly she became conscious of Mr. Morris 
likes and dislikes. For my part, I can’t imagine ] standing behind her; and turning, she found 
why, because you like a person, to-day, you j that her mother had slipped out of the room, in 
must necessarily like him, to-morrow! Do you?” \ her noiseless way. Nell would have liked to 
said she, appealing plaintively to them all. 1 leave, too; but she remembered that she was in 

Every one laughed, with the exception of Tom, j her own house. The determination to do her duty* 
who alone did not seem to be amused at Fanny’s { no matter how distasteful, was so evident in her 
naive and novel complaint* \ face, that Jack almost laughed, in spite of himself. 

After dinner, Nell had to go to the housekeeper’s j “Don’t let me interrupt you,” he said, 
room, to give her orders for the next day, for \ politely. “Can’t I induce you to sing for me?” 
Mrs. Frye had the rheumatism. Nell was j “No,” she said, coldly, “I’m out of tune, 
detained for some time. As she walked back, to-night.” 

along .the passage way, she heard voices. “With the world, or the people in it?” 

Unconsciously she paused, to listen where the j “With neither,” she replied, quickly, her 

voices came from. She heard Jack Morris j eyes flashing. “ With myself.” 
speaking slowly and sternly. j “ So am 1,” he said, gravely. As he Spoke, 

“ It’s a contemptible position,” he said, “ and ! their eyes met. Nell, in spite of herself, felt her 
I insist upon your putting an end to it.” \ scornful, contemptuous feelings melting away, as 

For the moment, Nell was stunned. Then, j she looked up into his honest, manly face, 

collecting all her faculties, she walked quickly \ “ Have you so soon forgotten what 1 asked 

on, and came upon Fanny and Mr. Morris, j you, this afternoon ? TVon’t you believe in me ?” 
standing in the dimly lighted hall! (he said, earnestly. 

As they saw her, Jack started, and Fanny j Nell made a Anal effort to be the Nell of ten 
murmured, confusedly, as she passed them : J minutes before. She rose from the piano. 

“I’ve been telling Mr. Morris all the gossip ! “What!” she said, with an unsuccessful 
from town.” ! attempt at a laugh. “ Believe in your pretty 

“Yes?” said Nell, coldly. “How extremely J little speeches, about a pleasant- afternoon? 
interesting!” ( Why, certainly Ido! But I must go! Mantraa 

She went on to the library, where she found < may want something. You will amuse yourself, 
Tom strumming on the window-pane, and gaaing j won’t ypu? Good-niglit.” 

out into the darkness. Her heart was like a \ As she spoke, he extended his hand, but she 
lump of lead. She could not understand herself. j either would not, or did not see it, and walked 
Was* it possible tlmt she cared for this man, ! towards the door. Then, some sudden impulse 
whom she had known such.a short time? Then \ urged her to turn. He was standing where she 
she looked at Tom’s unconscious back, and : had lefl him, looking after her, with what in 
thought of the manly, unselfish love he had ' his face ? As she thought of it, her heart beat 
given Fanny ; and she felt tbqt she almost hated J faster. Could he care for her? What did it all 
the girl- Just then the door opened, and Fanny mean ? 

entered, and behind her, Mr. Morris. j That night, she cried herself to sleep. 

“Is that you, Fanny?” said Tom, turnings For a week things went on, in very much the 
around, his boyish face all aglow. “Won’tyou ; same way. Fapny and Tom indulged in pro- 
come and look at my den, and see me smoke ? longed tete-a-tites, varied by Fanhy and Mr. 
my cigar?” J Morris. Neither of them volunteered any expla- 

Fanny hesitated, looking from Nell’B cold fooe ! nation, Fanny seemed to avoid ever being left 
to Jack Morris. “ Yes, I will, Tom,” she stain- ■■ Alone with Nell* As for Nell, she Was a changed 
mered, at last, and followed him out of the room. girl. Her high spirits had* vanished. Not that 
Jack Morris stood for a moment, thinking ' she ever looked sad. But her manner was 
earnestly; and then, rousing himself with an strangely different. She discharged her duties 
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as boat ess, mindful of 4be most minute details 
regarding the com torts of her gneets, and then 
left them to their own devices. ' 

Sl»e bad &ven up all doubts now* She knew 
that she loved Jock Morris-—loved him so that it 
was absolute suffering to her, to see him with 
Fanny. 

At the table, one evening, Jack looked up, 
and announced that he must leave them, the 
following day. 

The announcement had a peculiar effect upon 
them all. Kellie grew a shade paler, if possible, 
Tom heard a sigh; could it be of relief? Fanny 
looked half-frightened. Mrs. Perrin was the 
only one, who seemed to foel any regret. She 
broke into the awkward silence, and told Jack, in 
her gentle, motherly voice, 11 how sorry she was 
to let him go, that she had oome to think of him 
like a boy of her own.” Jack tried to answer. 
But his voice was husky, and then failed com¬ 
pletely ; and he took refuge in a glass of water. 

As they rose from the table, to go into the 
library, Nell lingered behind. Jack turned, 
and saw that she was standing, half*supporting 
herself against the old staircase. She looked so 
pale and wan, that he thought she was fainting; 
and sprang quickly to her side. 

“ What is it—darling—are you ill ?” he cried, 
impetuously. 

Nell recovered immediately. “Nothing, Mr. 
Morris,” she said. “I’m afraid the room was 
too warm. Don’t let me detain you,” 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, stiffly, “but I 
thought you might need assistance,” And with 
a formal bow, he left her. 

After a few minutes* Nell went into the library, 
and found that the usual order of things was 
undisturbed: Mrs, Perrin and Jack were by the 
fire, Tom and Fanny absent* in the “ Den.” 

“ Nell, dear,” said Mrs. Perrin, in her gentle, 
unsuspicious way, “Tom and Fanny seem to 
have some awftil conspiracy on foot. I heard 
her say to him, 1 1 can stand it no longer, I must 
tell you all.’ What can k be?*’ The spice of 
curiosity in her nature coming to the surface. 
“ Why don’t—don’t Jack and yeU put yeur heads' 
together, and find out?” 

Jack looked very uncomfortable. Nell’s face 
biased, and then became startlingly pale. She 
lose, and took refuge at the piano* Directly, she 
beard Mrs. Perrin’s “ good-night,” and could see* 
even without turning, (for all her senses seemed 
to be strangely acute), Jock kiss her mother's 
hand. Then she heard quick* uneven footsteps; 
and he was at her side. There was something 
determined, almost desperate, in his manner, 
different from his usual calm. 


\ “ You will sing, once more, to roe—for the last 

; time,” said he. 

“Yes,” she said, simply, wit heat* looking at 
him. “ Whrft shall I sins?'’ ilo roado no reply. 
She began the first thing she thought of, wkroh 
happened to be “Kathleen Mavourneen.” Sho 
sang as ahe never had sung before, with an 
expression painful in its intensity. At first, she 
forgot herself—forgot Jack; but when, for the 
last time, she came to 

“ It may be for ywi*-* 

And it may bo forever,” 

the whole thing rushed over her, and her voice 
faltered, then foiled completely, and she buret 
into tears. 

Instantly Jack’s arms were around her, and 
: he was pressing passionate kisses on her fooe. 

“My darling! you love me,” he whispered; 
j “look up, and tell me it is so.” 

Nell looked up. There was no need for words. 

| He was looking at her, fixedly, despairingly, as 
a maa would, who saw the tiling he loved best in 
the world, vanishing from his sight forever. 

“ Great God !” ha cried. “ Do you know, that 
I have no right to look at you, or even to speak 
to you? I’m bound, hand and foot, to another 
woman.” Nell started. “It’s by a chain, that 
a word could break. Shall I speak it ? Say. 
My honor is in your hands.” 

Nell looked at him bravely. “ Jack,” she 
; said, “ is your word given ?” 

“ Yes,” he said, his voice husky. 

“Then,” she answered, “keep it. After 
to-night, we must part—forever.” 

She burst into an agony of tears, sobbing as 
I though her heart would break. Ah 1 what was 
she giving up ? She knew it all—the long, long, 
hopeless years—apd she did not hesitate—but it 
was breaking her heart. 

Jack stood, his face drawn, as if in physical 
suffering. He seemed to have grown years 
older, in the last five minutes. 

Neither of them will ever forget that evening. 

Even now, sometimes, Nell hears the fire 
crackle, and sees that old room, with its crimson 
draperies, and its gleaming brasses; and she 
shivers, as she recalls her wretchedness I 

But footsteps sound along the corridor. She 
must make her escape. One last farewell. 
“Good-night, my Nell,” says Jack. “For you 
are mine,” he adds, almost desperately. 

“ Yes, yours, Jack, in souf at least, no matter 
what happens,” she says, steadfastly. , 

Safe in her own room, she looks at her flushed 
and agitated foce. But, with all her misery, 
comes one reflection, Jack loves her, yes, loves 
her. Nothing can ever deprive her of that. As 
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she lies awake, for hours it seems to her, she 
hears voices rising and falling down stairs. 44 It 
can’t be possible that Fanny is down stairs yet,” 
she thinks, at last. Just then, th&re comes a 
tap at her door, and Fanny’s voice whispers, 
44 May I oome in ?” 

Is it the moonlight, that streams into the room ? 
Or what makes Fanny look so odd ? The girl 
comes straight to Nell’s bedside, and falls on her 
knees. Nell sits up. Is she dreaming? 

44 What is it, Fanny?” she asks. 44 Are ydu 
ill?” 

** Don’t, Nell,” Fanny says, with smothered 
sobs, 44 don’t be good to me. You will despise 
me, when you know all. But I’ve tried to do 
right, at last. Do you know,” she said, suddenly, 
44 that, until to-night, I’ve been engaged to Jack 
Morris? DonH say a word, till I’ve told you 
everything.” 

Nell listens, as Fanny tells her, how, when 
Jack Morris first came home from Europe, she 
fell in love with him, or she thought she did. 

44 He was always very polite, and all that,” 
she says. 44 You know his way, Nell. But he 
never thought of me, for a seeond, as a grown-up 
girl—a woman. His indifference piqued me,” 
here the babyish face began to look like itself 
again, 44 and I made up my mind to marry him. 
So, what do you think I did ?” here an agony of 
shame came over her, and she buried her face on 
Nell’s shoulder, as if shrinking from sight. 

44 Go on, Fanny, dear/’ said Nell, encourag¬ 
ingly, trying to soothe her; for the girl’B whole 
frame was trembling with sobs. 

44 It was at the Beech’s party,” Fanny said. 
44 Emily Hill thought of it—-and said it would be 
such a capital joke on the ohivalrous Jack Morris. 
She said I didn’t dare to: and, Nell, believe me, 
I didn’t realize what I was doing. Emily went 


out into the conservatory, and saw Jack sitting 
on the little seat, behind those tall palms. You 
know the rock in front. Well, we went out there, 
Emily and I; and then I pretended to cry; and 
told Emily how awfully in love I was with Jack; 
that I was afraid that he didn't care for me; and 
all that; and then I pretended to see Jack for 
the first time; and, Nell, then I really did cry, I 
was so ashamed of myself. Emily went away, 
and we were left alone. Jack took my hand. 
Nell, I never will forget how good he was to me. 
He told me that he couldn't help overhearing, 
and that if I thought I cared for him—and then 
we were engaged. 

44 Ever since,” with a great sob, “I’ve been 
trying to get courage enough to tell him. To¬ 
night, I told Tom all.” Fanny seemed to forget 
hersolf here, and a tender little look came over 
her face. 44 And Tom was so good to me. But, 
oh, Nell, will he ever love me, in the same way, 
again ? He made mo go to Jock, and tell him 
all. And now comes the splendid part of Jack’s 
conduct, Nell. Do you know, that he knew 
everything? fbr Emily Hill told him; and he 
was never going to let me know. I never can 
forget it. Nell, Nell I What must you all think 
of me? Jack—” 

Nell took the poor, weak, littlethmg, in her arms. 

44 Hush, dear,” she said, 44 you’ve done all you 
can now. You did not realize what you were 
doing.” And she looked down at the weak, 
pretty face, and hushed her, as she would a sor¬ 
rowful child. 

44 Will you forgive me, Nell—for Tom’s sake ?” 
whispered Fanny, creeping Closer, at last. 

44 No, dear—for your own,” said Nell, as she 
gave her a long, long kiss. 

No more need be said. But Jack did not go 
the following morning. 


“THE WILD, TANGLED LANES.” 

BY ALEXAKDEE A . I tt,Y INS., 


Where blooms the marsh-mallow, 

In waste field, or fallow, 

Or meadow with Iris so gay. 

In lanes dew^bespangled, 

Hj fences all tangled 
With rines and wild roses—we stray. 

Where ferns in dense masses, 

And thistles, tall grosses, 

And blackberry Tinas white as snow. 
Where green willows quiver. 

And white poplars shiver, 

And fresh, woody scents dome and’ go. 


Where red-throated thrushes 
Are heard in the bushes, 

And cat-birds that chatter and scold. 
The swift Swallow dashes, 

The marsh blackbird flashes, 

Tho oriole blazes in gold. 

Great heads of red clover, 

Drdop droifrsity over, 

In psstures that lie by the way. 

The daisy, dear fellow, 

And buttercups yellow— 

Oh I wild, tangled lanes where we stray. 
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MY EARLY MARRIED TRIALS. 

BY HABQABET SUTHERLAND. 


RakBT had lived with his married sister, < 
Maria, fbr nearly three years before his marriage; \ 
and he thought her a paragon of perfection, es- i 
pecially as a housekeeper. I shall never forget \ 
the first time I took tea at her house. I found > 
that Harry had not at all exaggerated the excel- ; 
leuce of her cooking. He told me, as we walked ; 
home, that he hadn’t had such a supper since ho 
left her; and, alas I I felt that it was but too true. 

From that day out, ap a loving wife, I gave my 
whole energies to, the ** art and mystery of cook¬ 
ing.” I spent all my savings on cook-books, 
from Miss Leslie’s down. I even went so far as 
to invest five dollars for a , “ Francatelli.” At 
last I thought I was competent to make a custard 
pie, one of Harry’s fevorite dishes. I selected 
this as tl^e safest thing to begin on. A little 
cream, a pinch of soda, another of salt, and some 
flour; anyone could do that, said I to myself. To 
my surprise, I found it no easy matter to get the 
crust safely established in a pic-tin; but I sue-; 
ceeded at length; and having poured in the cus¬ 
tard, placed it in the oven. I had just done so, 
when I heard a knock at the door, and on open¬ 
ing it, found my sister-in-law I She had come 
out for a little shopping, and thought she would 
call in a while. 1 felt cold chills running over 
me. What if she should stay to dinner ? 

When I thought of my pie, t wont out to look 
at it. What could be the matter ? There was no 
sign of custard visible, but instead, there was a 
thin, brown crust over the top. 

In my astonishment, I exclaimed aloud, and 
Maria stepped out of the dining-room to see what 
was the matter. 1 wished that she had not been 
so kind, but £ asked her what made the pie look 
so. She told me I had made the crust too rich 
and too soft, and it had come to the top. I felt 
dreadfully mortified, but there was no help for 
it. Then she told me a lot about pie-making, 
and I ought to have been obliged to her. 

After the pie subjeot was disposed of, I mus¬ 
tered up courage to ask her how to make butter. 
Harry had bought a cow a few days before, and, 

I had promised to ask Maria for all the informa¬ 
tion I needed. 

I must say that Maria looked at me as if I were 
a natural curiosity. - *< Don’t you? know how to 
make butter ?” she said. 

“ No,” I answered. 


“ What in the ifrorld did Harry buy a CoW fev, 
then ?” was hfcr fiext questioh. ' 

“ He said I could not learn to make butter 
unless we had a cow,” I answered. Maria then 
\ very kindly gave the Full and explicit directions 
about the management of thfe milk, from the 
time it entered the house, till, as butter, it 
reached the table. 

I carefully noted down the exact quantity of 
salt to be used; half an ounce for each pound of 
butter. By the time the butter discussion was 
finished, it was so near noon, that Maria said she 
believed she’d stay till after dinner. 

I expressed my gratitude, and went about 
preparing dinner with a' little more trepidation 
than usual. I wish that I had never read that 
string beans were improved by putting a tiny 
bit of soda in the water while they were cooking, 
or that a large spoonful of salt should be added 
to the water in which potatoes wente to be boiled. 

I don’t know* how I made such a mistake, but 
I did—I am sure of it, or those potatoes would 
never have had such a peculiar taste, and the 
water wouldn’t have 1 looked ad it did—I put a 
large spoonful of soda in the pofkto water, and 
added a tiny bit of salt to the beans. Oh, dear! 
Everything went Wrong that day. Those potatoes, 
how they did tafctc I The baker’s bread was 
dryer, and the butter a little stronger, than usual. 

When I went into thi kitchen for my unfor¬ 
tunate custard pie, I left the door- tyftr, and I 
was sure my name was fiientiontod, more than 
once, during my absence. 

I didn’t mind much, but T thought that 1 
would ask Harry what they were talking 
about^ as soon as I had a chance. Of coarse, be 
would tell me. I didn’t see him till he came to 
tea, and then f asked, the first thing, whkt 
Maria had said about me at dinner time; and 
he wouldn’t tell me.. r 

I think that he only meant to teaxe me, but I 
got provoked—so did he, fbr that matter—and 
Harry and I had our first quarrel. It was too 
dreadful. Harry went out directly after tea, 
and didn’t come back till nine o’clock. 

I liked Maria less than ever after that, for she 
was the cause of the first quarrel between Harry 
and me; though A prejudiced pbserver might have 
said that I, or my curiosity, had as much to do 
with it as Maria’s remarks* 

( 801 ) 
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In fact, Harry hinted as much when we talked 
it over afterwards, but, alas! he considers Maria 
a perfect model. 

I hardly like to tell my experience in the butter 
department, for I made such a mistake the first 
' time we churned. I don’t know what made me so 
stupid, but the awful fact remains, that instead of 
putting half an ounce of salt to each pound of 
butter, I added half a pound of salt to each of the 
four pounds of butter. In blissful ignorance I 
made it into pretty little pats, and when I set j 
the table for tea, that night, I put on some of my j 
butter, as I proudly told Harry. ] 

He tasted it first, looked at me for an instant, j 
then took a drink of hot tea. t j 

“That butter 1” he exclaimed. “What have] 
you done to it?” ] 

“Just what Maria told me to do,” was my j 
reply. 

I tasted it. It makes me thirsty now, to think 
how salt it was. 

I put my butter away, in anything but an en¬ 
viable frame of mind. I have laughed about it a 
good many times since, but I didn’t laugh that 
night. 

I t$ied apple pies pext. I determined to be 
very particular about the use of soda. I thought 
Maria had told me, during the pie discussion, ; 
that a heaping teaspoonful of soda was the proper 
allowance for one pie. It is needless to say that 
I was mistaken. 

I only intended to make two pies, so I carefully 
measured two teaspoonfuls of soda, put it into 
the cream for the pie-crust, and proceeded, quite 
satisfied. 

I thought those pies looked a little queer, the 
first time I looked into the oven: they looked as 
if just coming down with an attack of jaundice. ; 
The next time I looked at them, I decided they 
had a very severe attack. In fact, I can think 
of nothing yellow enough to compare those pies 
to, and when I took them out of the oven, I don’t: 
know whether they ought to have been called 
yellow, or brown, or green. I hate hated pies 
eversinoe. 

Then I tried brown bread, but, when it came : 
out of the oven, it looked very much like under- < 
done clay mud. Maria had told me not to Have \ 


too hot a fire, and in my efforts to obey her I got 
the oven so cool that it hardly baked at all. 

When Harry came home, that night, and said 
that he was going to Nebraska, I felt so discour¬ 
aged about my housekeeping trials, that I said 
I was glad of it. I supposed, of course, that he 
was going to take me with him; but no, he 
couldn’t afford it, he said : he was only going on. 
business. His brother Amos had been dabbling 
in land speculations out there, and there was 
some trouble; he wasn’t well enough to go him¬ 
self, so Harry was going in his place. 

The worst was to come. Harry had accepted 
the invitation- his brother had kindly given for 
me to go, and spend the three weeks of his 
absence with Maria and him. 

“What could I do?” Harry asked, rueftilly, 
when, in energetic language, I stated my dis¬ 
approval of this plan. “You could not stay 
here alone.” 

Feeling the truth of this last remark, T 
became, in a measure, resigned to the situation, 
and at the appointed time meekly went to my 
brother-in-law’s house. I am not sorry now that 
I did, for I learned quantities of things, foremost 
among them, how to make good bread. 

I also found that yeast cakes were dissolved in 
warm water before being used. I had, in my 
fruitless endeavors to make brotvn bread, simply 
broken them up a little, and added them in that 
state. 

I did not tell Maria of that triump^i of 
intellect, and I really should not like to have her 
read this. I do not think, however, there is 
much danger; for she has very little time to 
read, this fall. She is making a new rag carpet 
for her dining-room, and has begun another 
quflt, (to exhibit at the County Fair next year,) 
in which the blocks are about half the size of 
those in the one for which she obtained the First 
Prize, last year. 

I have learned a good deal' duriflg this visit, 
hateful to me as it seemed at first. I have 
learned things I ought to have known, before 
I accepted Harry, and agreed to become his 
wife. And I hope, in consequence, that I have 
done, forever more, with Mr Early Married 
Trials. 
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By rosk geranium. 


A baby on the mother's knee, 

. And Life hath passed beyotodth* west, 

A child 1 at play, 

i The weary tread 

A man, with pulses bounding free, 

> Goes out to boundless fields of rest, 

▲ voiceless clay. 

! Oh, blessed dead 1 
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BY MBS. A»N ». 8XSPMSN9. 

[Altered according to Act of Con gross, in the year 1870, by Miss Ann Stephens, fo the Office of die Librerien of 

Congress, at Washington, D. G.] 

CONTINUED raOM PACK 231. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Babhabt urged his beat out upon the water 
With slow and releotant hands, after he parted 
from Myra and her little charge* Indeed, he 
rested for some time upon his oars, watching the 
road she had taken long after her figure had 
beoome invisible. Then, with a heavy sigh, and 
a dash of one hand across his eyes, as if angry 
with them for losing sight of her, he fell to work 
and urged the little boat, liomoward with long, 
rigorous strokes of the oar^ that relieved his 
heart by a fierce strain upon the body. 

The gray of dawn was just appearing in the 
wept* when the lad swept cautiously into the inlet 
•n which his father’s house stood, quiet and still as 
a bird’s nest before day break. All this bore a 
hopeful appearance to Barnaby, who scarcely gave 
a ripple to the water as he oame in, and cable in 
hand, leaped ashore close by a clump of weather¬ 
beaten fir trees that were crowded, like a quarrel¬ 
some family, close down to the water. Around 
the trunk of the nearest fir, Barnaby was about 
to fasten his cable, when a man stepped out 
from the shadows behind the group, and touched 
him gently on the shoulder. Barnaby turned, 
and the man Prime stood before him, smiling 
graciously. ] 

“Out by times, n he said, with that air of 
patronage that made his presence remarkable 
anywhere. “ Good lad, good lad! I hope the 
respeotable old mania yonder understands the 
value of a son who gets out of his bed so earlyj 
but where have you been?” 

“Fishing,” answered Barnaby, standing, 
unevenly, first on one foot, then on the other, 
end tugging at his waist-band, as if determined 
to lift himself out of that courteous man's 
society. “ Fishing,” he added, finding the pro¬ 
cess ineffectual, and bracing up his courage to a 
rank falsehood; “ white bait swammg just now 
—ighting each other, to get at the hook.” 

“ White bait T OK yes I but I jaever heard 
that they were caught in the night.” 

“ That’s ’cause you aint in the business,- gents 
isn’t expected to know.” 

Prime took a step back, swelled his chest out, 
and gave a touch to his soiled necktie,, as if 


Barnaby had been a mirror, and could reflect 
his pompous elegance. 

“ That’8 neither here nor there,” he said, with 
a gracious wave of the hand. “ It’s the privi¬ 
lege of gentlemen to know everything; but you 
see that the best of us may fall a little short of 
it. Now I can’t quite make out how you could 
have caught fish without tackle.” 

“ Tackle I” repeated Barnaby, casting a forlorn 
look at his boat, which was empty as a last year’s 
> bird’s nest. “ Tackle. Oh! you mean pole and 
| line. Why you won’t believe me, but them fish 
| got so eager, that they just jerked the hull—” 
j “ Apparatus,” said Prime, gently helping the 
; lad to a word. 9 

“Yes, mpperatuser; thank you sir. They 
just did that—pole, line and hook.” 

“And the pot of bait ?” questioned Prime, with 
a.gleam in his eyes that Barnaby did not like. 

“No, not that. I got so fierce about the 
apporatuser, that I flung the bait after it,” 
answered Barnaby, making a desperate dash out 
of his entanglement. 

“ And the white bait that were so abundant, 
that they insisted on being caught—surely you 
were not mad enough to fling them away too.” 

“ But I was,” answered the lad, now burning 
with defiance. “ Cleaned the whole concern out,” 

Mr. Prime patted the boy gently on the 
shoulder. “That will do,” he said. “ I under¬ 
stand it all, and like you the better for standing 
by our girl, when she thought herself in trouble. 
It was like a brave young seaman that’s bound to 
be & captain on the high seas yet.” 

Barnaby felt his own bosom swelling a little, and 
his honest face grew crimson under this grand idea. 

“Oh, that’s all nonsense 1” he said, again 
standing uneasily on hie feet. “ I haven’t stood 
by nobody, and a small fishing-smack is the 
most I look forward to. Anyway, I don’t know 
what yer mean generally.” 

“ Mean, my lad? Why, of course, I mean to 
thank you for taking care of that girl, who might 
have done some harm to herself and the little 
one, if you hadn’t given her a lift in your boat. 
It is sad to think what a temper she has; it 
might lead her astray, you know.” 

( 308 ) 
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“ No, Mr. Prime. I don’t pertend to nothing 
—not a thing.” i 

“ Ah ! there comes a generous heart upper- i 
most,” answered Prime, throwing one arm over \ 
the lad’s shoulder. . \ 

Barnaby twisted himself from under the j 

caressing embrace, protesting : j 

“ Not a bit, not a bit. I haven’t got no heart s 
to speak on.” j 

“ Not when you took our Myra in, carried the 
little one down to the boat, wrapped her up ! 
warm and comfortable? Not when you rowed j 
for dear life to a safe place on the coast, where j 
she could hide herself till a boat or tug came 
along? Not when you gave her money ? Don’t \ 
blush. Don’t say no. You did it, my generous j 
lad. You did it, and for that I honor you. j 
Why, it shall be my pleasure to pay it back, a | 
thousand-fold some day, when we build a palace 
—a little palace, I fissure you—where- the old 
mansion was, and open up a new style of living. : 
Then, if a certain fine fellow should come to me, : 
and say, ‘Mr. Prime, I know that you are a 
gentleman of Jjirth and fluidly—a landholder in : 
the island, and all that—and I am only a born ; 
fisherman; but still I love that bright and 
beautiful girl of yours—for she is beautiful. | 
Now don’t you think so, Barnabas?” 

•*Think so? rather 1” exclaimed Barnabas, j 
wiping his mouth with the back of his hand. “ I ; 
should like to see the fellow that dared to say 
she wasn’t.” 

“ Entirely so,” continued Prime. “ Well, if a 
certAin person should come to me in that way, do 
you think I should not remember this night, when ! 
you were the only friend my girl dared to trust, at ! 
a time when the whole island was in a state of mad- ■ 
ness about lost children, and she might have been 
taken up before I could have come to save her ? 
No, my lad, never I Henry Prime is made of bet¬ 
ter stuff than that. He will be far more likely to \ 
say, * Here, my fine fellow, is money for a ship ; 
go and select the finest vessel that can be got. j 
Officer her yourself, select your own crew, go in as j 
commander, and take that girl out on a bridal j 
Cruise up the Mediteranean, if you like.* *’ 

“Where’s that?’* questioned Barnaby, in a 
low, awestruck voice, “ Where’s that?” 

“ llie loveliest sea in the "world ; blue as the 
sky, with shores that are heaped up with 
flowers.” 

“ She loves flowers,” whispered Barnaby in 
the depths of his heart. 

“ With cities, and castles, and palaces on its 
“banks, to be hired for nothing, and orange 
drehards that a couple just married might sit 
under, and he peel oranges for her all day long.” 


Barnaby drew a deep breath, and crept close 
to the man, like a bird under the charm of a ser¬ 
pent, and waited, open mouthed, while he 
weuf on : 

“This is the sort of thing I was planning for 
my girl, ae I came along from the gate-house. 
“Says I, ‘If that fine yoqng fellow saves he* 
from running about the country in the mad way 
she is capable of, this Bhall be his reward. All 
I want to know is that the beautiful creature is 
safe. Let him convince me of that, and his 
fortune is made.* It was for this I came. It 
was for this I waited under the fir trees—but I 
must be sure that you have left her in a safe 
place.*’ 

Here Mr. Prime leaned against the fir *ree, 
and took out his handkerchief, quite overcome 
with his own eloquence. 

“Is she safe? have pity oh a father’s feelings 
and tell me that,” he cried out, removing the 
handkerchief from his eyes with a sudden 
flourish. 

“ Oh, Mr. Prime, she’s safe enough—” 

Here Barnaby broke off, conscious that his 
words led to a betrayal of Myra’s trust. 

“But where? remember, I have two children 
astray.” 

Barnaby was silent. 

“The officers of the law are out in search of 
her.” 

“No!” 

“ Scouring the coast. If I fail to find her be¬ 
fore they do, she may be cast into prison for 
kidnapping.” 

Barnaby turned deadly pale. Prime saw it, 
and went on. 

“ I only want to make her understand that it 
is a loving father that wants to bring her home 
to a mother brimming over with tenderness, who 
will receive her with open arms.” 

A look of incredulity came into the lad’s pale 
face. 

“Or if she will go, it must not be without a 
father’s blessing.” 

Hero Prime took out his handkerchief again. 

“ ms blessing and a solemn warning ^gainst 
the danger she is in. Yon cannot know how 
eareful we have been to keep her out of harm’s 
way, but who will take care of her now ?” 

Here a sob broke from behind the handkerchief 
that went to Barnaby’s heart. 

“ If jrou Wish well for the girl—” 
i “ As if I didn’t!” 

“ If yott don’t want some handsome young 
swell from some of the watering places to pick 
her np by the Wayside, and carry her off—there’s 
plenty of 'em that would be glad of the chance—” 
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Baraaby’ s fist doubled, fiercely, and his face 
burned. 

“If you don’t want this to happen, tell me 
where the girl is.” 

Baraaby was greatly troubled; his lips trem¬ 
bled, his eyes were full of irresolution. He cast 
suspicious glances at his tempter, but did not 
speak. 

“Or,” said Prime, noting these changes, “if 
you hare promised not to do that, let us get into 
the boat, and take me along the coast to the 
place wherq you left her.” 

A singular gleam of light came into Baraaby’s 
eyes. He looked at the sky. The faintest possi¬ 
ble rose tinge was melting into the soft gray of 
the east. He looked toward the house; all was 
quiet there. There was danger in it if he left \ 
that man to follow the clue he had secured. A 
swift horse, urged in the right direction, would be 
sure to overtake Myra. That pursuit must be 
prevented at any cost of time, or trouble. 

“ Wait till I have warned father,” he said, 

“ then we will put off. I never promised not to 
take any one in my boat. Wait till I rouse the 
old man.” 

Prime fell back against the fir tree, and laughed 
quietly, while the lad went to the house and re. 
turned again, looking animated and resolute. 

No preparation was necessary. Prime stepped 
into the boat, and seated himself with a soft, 
crafty smile creeping about his mouth. Baraaby 
followed, fastened his oars in the rowels, and 
began cleaving the water vigorously as if he had 
not been hard at work all night. For a time he 
went straight out to sea, then turned, and took 
his course more leisurely along the coast. Prime 
had watched this manoeuvre with some distrust 
at first, but when the boat changed her course, he 
seemed more at ease, and sat with half-closed eyes 
regarding the lad with soft, cat-like satisfaction. 

“ You had a long pull overnight,” he observed, 
as point after point along the coast appeared and | 
vanished under the slow pull of Barnaby’s oar. 

“ Bather,” answered the lad ; “ that’s why 
we have to take things a little easy now. One S 
pair <*f oars can’t be ’spectcd to do everything.” 

“Oh, take your time! this slow, easy motion j 
is really delicious. It’s pleasanter here than i 
anywhejr? else till the Southampton boat comes j 
in sight'.' 1 Then we must be ready for a strong \ 
pull.” j 

Baraaby made no reply; he had been keenly j 
watching the man, and saw in his countenance \ 
a look of crafty satisfaction that warned him of l 
danger. By this time, he reflected, Myra must 
be nearing the little port at which the boatj 
would put in, on its way from Ventnor; if he \ 
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reached that point, which was evidently the 
object of his companion, it would be to intercept 
her, probably on the wharf, and by his own act 
he would have drawn her into the power she 
most dreaded. How could he form excuses for 
delay? The man who sat regarding him with 
such cat-like vigilance was strong and powerful; 
at a hand-to-hand contest he was sure to prevail. 
The oars once in his hands, and the poor lad was 
powerless. The sun was now warm upon the 
water, and the sluggish motion of the boat seemed 
to overpower Prime with a sleepy sensation. Just 
as he came in sight of the little port, he took out 
a watch that had been newly gilded and bur¬ 
nished, drew a deep breath, and slid down into 
the bottom of the boat, using the seat for a 
pillow. Drawing his hat down to shade his 
eyes, he murmured: 

“ Take it easy, my lad. We have a good hour 
before the boat comes in. Our bird, wherever 
she is, will not come out from hiding till then, 
and the sight of us on the wharf will only 
frighten her away, though we are only here for 
her good.” 

“ I shouldn’t wonder,” muttered Baraaby, 
who, by this time, had got back all his old 
distrust of the man, and felt like an enforced 
kidnapper. 

“ Keep clear of the harbor till you see the 
boat heave in sight; then we will creep in, and 
save the dear child, in spite of herself.” 

This man had calculated his chances closely. 
A wistful look in Barnaby’s eyes, as he passed 
the point where Myra had been landed in the 
night, satisfied him that sho was within easy 
walking distance of the little port they were 
nearing, and that she would take the boat for 
Southampton there, unless frightened off by his 
premature appearance. 

Always ready for opportunities of self- 
indulgence, he composed himself for an hour's 
sleep, and lay in the sunshine, with his face 
partly shaded, enjoying the gentle motion of the 
boat, as it drifted lazily outside the little harbor,, 
all the more because the night had been one of ‘ 
unusual fatigue to him. 

Barnaby sat with the motionless oars m-» 
his hands, feeling like a criminal seized andi 
bound. He looked toward the little town, where • 
ho was expected to complete his enforced work. 
as a detective, at the sleeping man, and the far 
off sea. Should he dip his oars softly in' the- 
tide that was rippling around him in bright 
dashes of silver, and head away from the shore ? 
No, the accelerated motion would arouse the man 
from his light slumbers, and the effort would. be*. 
useless. What could he do ? 
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Barnaby lifted his eyes. Through the soft 
opaline distance, he saw the Southampton boat. 

In less than half* an hour she would be in, and 
Myra hopelessly entrapped. The boy gripped 
hard upon his oars, and ground his teeth, in an 
agony of futile passion. Then a wild light shot 
into his eyes. He started up, laid one of the 
oars across the boat, and leaping in the air, came 
down upon it, with a crash that brought Prime 
to his feet, with an oath on his lips. He saw 
the boy looking vaguely about as if frightened, 
a broken oar floating away from the boat, and 
another which the tide had just drawn from its 
rowlock, quite out of reach. 

“Thunder and lightning, what’s the matter?” 
he stormed, reeling to and fro under a sudden 
plunge of the boat. 

“ That, comes of a fellow sleeping on his post,” 
said Barnaby, turning his back on the angry 
man, and rubbing his hands together in an 
ecstacy of delight; “but you seemed to enjoy it 
so, how could one help dropping in?” 

“ Dropping in! but how are we to get ashore?” 

“Can’t tell, without you can swim,” said 
Barnaby, innocent as a lamb. 

“Swim! Oh! that opens the way; leap in, 
and bring back the oars.” 

“ But I can’t swim,” said Barnaby. “ Should 
go down like a stone.” 

“You can’t swim? You, a fisherman,” 
stormed the wrathful man. 

“ We don’t swim after fish.” 

“ Oh! no,” rejoined Prime, ftill of wrathful 
scorn. “You only catch them without hook, 
line or bait, as you did last night. I under¬ 
stood you then, and I understand you now. 
Leap into the water, and bring back those oars.” 

“ Couldn’t think on it.” 

“ But you shall, or I’ll throw you after them, 
neck and heels—neck and heels, I say.” 

Barnaby measured the distance between him¬ 
self and the shore, and a smile stole over his face. 

“ Well,” he said, with calm philosophy, “ if I j 
couldn’t swim, it ed be murder; and if I could, 
you’d be left alone, with the tide running out, j 
and nothing to fight it with but ycr hat.” j 

“Look here, my lad, you are a scoundrel,” 
stormed the baffled man, shaking his clenched i 
fist in Barnaby’8 face. j 

“Just as I was a-thinking, only a little while 
back,” answered Barnaby; “ but I’m beginning > 
to feel otherwise now.” * > 

“ There is the boat sweeping in; hail her.” j 

“ Can’t on no account. Lost my voice.” \ 

Prime turned away from that grinning fhce, 
with a burst of abuse, and making a trumpet of 
his hand, shouted at the top of his voice. \ 


i Barnaby laughed, and stooping down, rubbed 
his hands gleefully. His enemy was shouting 
against the wind. Prime took off his hat, leaped 
up and down in the boat, and swung it furiously 
above his head. 

Some one on board the steamboat saw the 
signal, and answered to it. 

It was Prime’s turn to laugh; he seized 
Barnaby by the shoulders, and shook him till 
the little craft reeled under them. 

“You miserable scamp. I—I’ll have you in 
prison.” 

“What for? ’Cause I don’t know how to 
swim?” questioned the lad, with his eyes fixed 
j anxiously on the steamboat, which had slacked 
speed, and two or three men seemed busy about 
one of the boats on her deck. 

“What for? You—” 

The lad interrupted him. Tearing a red Bilk 
; handkerchief from his neck, he flauutef it in the 
wind, and called out, vociferously : 

“ Hurrah! Shipwreck! Lost at sea! Help, 
help!” 

A boat came up, with two men in it. 

“ What’s the row ? Anyone overboard ?” 

“ I should think so,” answered Barnaby, twist¬ 
ing the red flag around his throat again. “ Both 
oars gone, and one of ’em broke. Here’s the 
cable. Tow us ashore, and save the wreck.” 

The men caught the cable that he tossed toward 
; them, swore a good-natured oath or two, when 
the absurdity of all this commotion was brought 
home to them, and pulled for the steamboat, 
which was now half way to her pier. 

Prime thanked the men elaborately—he was 
always profuse of gratitude—and mounted to the 
deck, just as the boat was warped in. There, 
taking a prominent place, he surveyed the little 
pier from end to end, motionless and vigilant as 
; a great, bloated spider waiting for a fly. But as 
keen a glance, and limbs more active than his, 
had been at work. Barnaby had climbed tlie 
pier, wound in and out among the passengers 
that were coming down it, and when one dark, 
frightened face appeared, rushed swiftly by it, 
calling out, breathlessly: 

“ Go back—go back ! That old thief is watch¬ 
ing for you I” 

Myra heard the words, and recognizing the 
voice, with a wild leap of the heart, shrunk out 
of the crowd. 

Ail this was done so swiftly that Prime, who 
was looking only for one object, found Barnaby 
by his side when the last of the passengers came 
upon the boat. 

“ What does this mean ?” he demanded, fiercely, 
disappointed. 
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** What does what mean, gov’nor?” 

“ The girl isn’t here.’’ 

Barnaby looked innocently in his ftice. 

“ Did yon ’spect her?” 

“You scamp!” 

Barnaby gave a jerk of the head that twisted 
his collar out of the irate man’s grasp, and indig¬ 
nantly asked what he meant by “gripping a 
feller like that.” 

“I mean to wring your neck, if that girl isn’t 
found at the next landing—-just that. Do you 
understand?” 

While he spoke, the gang-plank was drawn in. 

“ Oh, yes, I see you a-doin’ of it ’” retorted 
the boy, leaping across the space that separated 
the boat from the timbers of the wharf, where he 
stood, laughing at the baffled man, who attempted 
to follow, but drew back in dismay, from the 
widened gulf that yawned at his feet. 

Another man might have shaken his fist at the 
provoking youngster; but Prime always sup- \ 
posed himself to be surrounded by admirers, and S 
only waved his hand with careless dignity, as if > 
brushing an insect from his path. Thus he was j 
swept away from the harbor, writhing with a \ 
sense of ignominious defeat, but pompous withal, j 

When the boat was out of sight., Barnaby l 
strolled down the wharf and found Myra and the j 
child, cowering in their uncomfortable hiding - } 
place. 

“ The old cove is off the track. Walk ahead 
with the young ’un, while I borrer a pair of oars, 
from a feller os I am friendly with, and when 
you’re out of sight of the people, I’ll pick you 
up,” he said. “Don’t stop to talk, and don’t 
seem to take notice of me; for he’ll be back here 
asking questions.” 


CHAPTER X. 

Myha obeyed these hasty directions at once. 
While Barnaby went in search of a pair of oars, 
she made her way quietly out of the town, and 
kept within sight of the water, for a mile or more, j 
when she saw that little boat making for a rocky j 
point of the land on which she had stopped to j 
rest. J 

Barnaby pulled his boat in, and held her \ 
steadily, while she took her old place, and formed > 
a nest at her feet for Dosy. j 

“You see, I’ve got everything ship-shape for a 
voyage,” he said, observing that Myra glanced 
at some articles in the stern of the boat. “ Ship 
stores, and so on. May want ’em. Who 
knows?” 

“But where are we going?” questioned Myra, 
with a faint smile, for she was weary, and felt it 
a relief to be under his guidance again. 


“ Well, first we’ll just boat about, and do noth¬ 
ing partic*lar, as there’s nothing to be done but 
keep out of the way till that double-breasted 
father of youra gets tired of rampaging up and 
down the coast. I s’pose he’ll be back by the 
return boat, more ravenous*n any wolf, and 
search 4very inch of the road between this and 
Ventnor; but it ain’t easy to walk on the water, 
and we shall be there. Only just cover up that 
beautiful hair of yours with a hat that I've hor¬ 
ned, and keep the young ’un out of sight. Why, 
he might stand here on .this very pint, see us 
lying out there, fishing, and never be the wiser 
for it. So we’ll just push out, and give him a 
chance, for he’s sure to come back.” 

Myra looked frightened. 

“There, now, don’t get down-hearted. We’ve 
only got*to lie low and watch. Put this on your 
head.” 

Myra took the old liat which Barnaby held out, 
and shaking back the thick masses of her hair, 
put it on, laughing, with instinctive coquetry, as 
sho settled it on her head, lifted a little on one 
side. 

“Them’s ’em,” said the lad, triumphantly. 
“ Now, just slip this on, and you won’t know 
yourself when you look down in the water.” 

Myra took the sailor's blouse of scarlet flannel 
from his hands, and put it on over her own gar¬ 
ments. Dosy watched her with widening eyes 
that soon filled with tears. The change was so 
complete that it frightened her. 

“ Don’t, darling, doh’t be frightened,” said the 
.girl, stooping to embrace the little creature. We 
are going on the water.” 

The child turned her soft, brown eyes upon 
the sea, and gazed wistfully into the distance 
awhile, then she turned them on the girl. 

“After mamma?” she pleaded. 

Myra’s countenance fell; these words were a 
reproach to her. 

“Yes, yes, little ’un. Wc‘ll go after your 
mommy, and take home a string of fish so long— 
great long shiners with silver scales and fins 
flapping,” saiji Barnaby. 

A glow of delight kindled under Dosy’s tears; 
sho clapped her tiny hands, joyously, and ran 
down to the edge of the water, eager to be off. 

Myra followed, siezed upon the child, and 
planting one lithe foot on a fragment of rock, 
leaped into the boat with the spring of an ante¬ 
lope. 

Directly that small craft was darting through 
the silvery waters like an arrow, heading toward 
the sea. 

“ Now,” said Barnaby, resting on his oars, 
u we’re far enough out of sight, and may os well 
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enjoy of ourselves. Here’s tackle and bait. You ( ‘“There, there, it’s all gone,” he said, 
can throw a neat line, and that’ll keep ye from Dosy peeped from the folds of the red jacket, 
thinking over-much.” j urged out of her covert by curiosity; but ready 

Myra took the pole, and cast her line on the j to dart back again, at a moment’s notice, 
water, entering upon this method of killing time l “ Done?” she questioned, lifting her wonder- 
with animation; for the broad expanse of water S ing eyes to Myra. 

getting between her and the shore inspired her j “ Oil 1 we’ll be sure to see him again, at 
with a sense of safety, and with the quick | dinner time,” answered Baraaby. “Just wait, 
f changes that come so easily over the spirit of j while I haul in another, and then we’ll pull 
youth, she forgot all danger in the delight of J ashore.” 

circumventing the man who had been from first j Here the lad threw out his line, and fell to 

to last her enemy. # j business, repulsing the little one, with awkward 

“Me, too,” pleaded Dosy, seizing upon Myra’s tenderness, when she insisted on helping him; 
pole with both her dimpled hands. “ Me, too.” and drawing his first captive in bo stealthily, that 
Myra laughed, and would have given up her \ she scarcely knew what cruel thing he was about 
pole; but Barnaby called out that it would drag \ when another shining prize was dropped down 
her overboard, and directly improvised a tiny j behind his seat. 

rod out of his own tackle, with a length of twine “ Now,” he said, cheerfully, taking an obsor- 
at the end, to which he added a bent pin that j vation of the sun, “we’ll just draw in among 
Myra took from her own dress, and craftily the rocks, and enjoy ourselves a bit. The young 
transferred to him. This formidable equipment i un wauts something to eat, I’ll be bound.” 

Dosy threw into the water, with a great splash, j Dosy’s eyes sparkled, and Myra stooped 
pulled it out again the next minute, examined > down to kiss her eager, little mouth, 

the pin hook demurely, as Myra had inspected! “Yes, she has had nothing since morning, 

her more useful apparatus, and began again, j poor thing. I had so little to give her.” 
with an impetus that set the water around all in J “I thought of that,” answered Barnaby, 
commotion. j nodding his head. “Besides, I haven’t had a 

After awhile, there came a strong pull on j mouthful of breakfast—not that it matters, if the 
Myra’s line, taking her by surprise. She gave a \ young un wasn’t hungry—aud you.” 
jerk that bent tho pole almost double, and [ Myra remembered now that she had tasted no 
uttered a cry of delight^ when a noble fish j food since early in the morning. She smiled, 
flashed into the air, writhing in the sunshine, j and said that the salt sea air always gave her an 
and dropping diamonds from its pink and j appetite, but she hadn’t much thought of it till 
quivering fins. ! then. 

“ Div it to me—diy it to me?” cried Dosy,! Barnaby looked around, and his face bright- 
throwing up her hands, in an ecstacy of admira- > ened. A little way off, a pile of rocks rose 
tion, as the poor thing was drawn into the boat, j above the surface of the water so far beyond 
and Barnaby, placing his foot upon its silvery j tide-mark, that coarse sea-grass and a ragged old 
sides, tore the hook from its mouth, leaving what > fir tree gave visible signs of vegetation, 
had been soft pink, a crimson wound. Dosy’s j “That‘s the spot,” he said. “We’ll just run 
hands were held out eagerly, and her eyes were j the boat in seaward, and camp out sociably, till 
dancing with dolight, till she saw the hook, and ; the Southampton boat goes back again with him 
the blood it had left behind. Then her pretty < in it. Then we’ll make a lively pull for the next 
face changed, her hands dropped, her scared and j landing, run in after dark, and while he’s going 
reproachful eyes were turned on Barnaby, and j one way, you and the little un will be running 
with the fierceness of an angfy bird, she » contrary wise in the steamboat from Ventnor, 
attempted to push his foot aside. > and no one the wiser or the worse for it—only 

“I didn’t hurt it any more’n I could help,” ; me.” 
said Barnaby, greatly discomfited. “I only just; The last words were uttered so mournfully, 
touched it with me foot, to keep it steady like.” j that the girl grew sad from that fine sympathy 
Dosy did not heed him; for, ns she was \ that was a part of her nature, and tears filled 
stooping down to rescue the poor fish, it gave a j her eyes. 

leap into the air, and she rushed, with terror, “ What if I have gotten you Into trouble, 
into Myra’s arms, and hid her face in the red! Barnaby? My step-father is a hard man, though 
jacket, trembling all over. j he seems so friendly, and if he knows that you 

Barnaby seized upon tho fish, as it came down, have helped me off, will stop at nothing.” 
and flung it behind him. j “ Oh! it isn’t of him I was thinking,” 
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answered Barnaby, with a disdainful sway of the j 
head. 44 That's nothing to the trouble of seeing \ 
you floating off I don’t know where, after I don’t j 
know what, with no idea when you’re coming back s 
again. That’s what takes the grit out of me.” j 
“ But I do not know. Only this, Barnaby: 
wherever I am, you shall have the first news of j 
me. I’ll write you a letter.” j 

44 With your own hand?” 

“ With my own hand, Barnaby.” j 

“ And I’ll answer it. By jingo, Myra, I’ll 
answer it. You won’t mind how the letters are { 
put together, or break down, if you do stumble 
agin a pot hook or a bit of bad spellin’, ’cause \ 
you’ll know that my heart is in it, square and \ 
honest. Yes, you and I will write to each other.” j 
The lad was quite hilarious now, and put so 1 
much strength into his work, that his craft was j 
seaward of the little rocky island before he had \ 
time to thiuk about it. A little bed of sand had j 
been washed up among the rocks, and on that ] 
Barnaby landed his boat. I 

The island was not altogether desolate; beside j 
the old fir tree, a clump of grass had sprung up j 
in a basin of interlocked stones, which was over¬ 
running with its golden waves. Rank sea-grasses 
rose up in places, and close by the water, the 
rocks were bright with sea-mosses or cushioned 
with the yellow-green of clinging weeds. Over 
all, came a fresh breeze from the great plain of 
water stretching off to the Atlantic, and Myra 
saw, with satisfaction, that no glimpse of their 
little party could be obtained from the shore. 

44 Here,” said Barnaby, heaping up the dry 
sand for cushions, under the shelter of a pile of 
rocks, “you fcnd the young un can sit like birds 
in a nest Qo to sleep, if you want to, or watch 
the gulls go kiting about. There aint nobody on 
this desolationed island to make you afraid. I 
only wish wo could all live here forever and 
ever. Like Robinson Crusoe. You and the little 
un should be him, and I’d be the man, Friday, 
who caught the fish, and opened oshters, and 
built a cabin that should have vines running all 
over it, and birds singing around it; and you 
shouldn't do a thing but adore the child, and 
look at me once in a while, as if you liked to 
see me about.” 

44 Ob, if wo only could live sol” exclaimed 
Myra, feeling as if the place would be paradise. . 

44 I’ve got the boAt, and there’s the shot-bag, | 
with money in it, and I could catch fish, and sell i 
them along shore—but then people would find \ 
me out, and—and—no, it wouldn’t do. The j 
clergymen say that heaven isn’t to be found on j 
this earth, and I suppose it’s the fact.” j 

Here Barnaby stopped, with a gesture of sud- \ 


den despair, and strode among the rocks as if to 
take a survey of the island, which he did in 
about five minutes. 

Directly Myra heard a great crackling of dry 
sticks, and the wind brought a great puff of 
smoke across her face. Guided by the noise, she 
took Dosy by the hand. On the other side of the 
old fir tree, they found BarnabyNvith a great 
pile of dry branches by bis side which he was 
throwing on a fire hedged in by three flat stones, 
set upright, and forming a rude fire-place. In 
the centre of the coals already kindled into a 
glowing bed, another flat stone was placed, on 
which the fish they had just taken from the 
water was slowly broiling. An odor, delicious to 
any hungry being, filled the air all around. Soft 
wreaths of smoke curled upward, aud were drifted 
off to sea like the floating plumage of birds, and 
Barnaby stood, watching the fire with a look of 
sad satisfaction, pleased with his success, but re¬ 
gretful that it must never be repeated. 

When he saw Myra and her charge, Barnaby 
turned away and became very busy with other 
preparations. Upon a broad rock under the fir 
he had set forth a loaf of bread, a bottle of cider, 
and some dainty little cakes, with other trifles 
) which he had thoughtfully secured at the land- 
| ing place; close by these was the hollow, over- 

> flowing with golden gorse flowers, and the wind 
j that reached them came over the dripping sea- 
| weed, stealing therefrom a salt pungency that 
J gave a keen edge to hunger. 

\ When Dosy saw all this, she was wild with 
1 delight, and breaking away from her friend in- 
j sisted on helping. To this end she dragged an 

> armful of wet seaweed from the shore, and was 
| greatly hurt when she might not smother the fire 

with it. Then she became indignant with Bar- 

> naby, because he was so long in shaping pointed 
| sticks from twigs of the fir tree, with his knife, 
| which were to answer for forks at this primitive 
| repast, and stamped her foot with baby impa- 
j tience, till the fish was placed upon four broad 
| slices of bread, laid flat on the rocky table, carved 
s with his pocket-knife, and distributed with the 
< hospitality of a lord, doing the honors of his 
■ castle. 

W’hile they were in the full enjoyment of this 
sylvan repast, a rush of sound like the sluggish 
roar of an animal disturbed iu his sleep, came 
between them and the main land. Myra dropped 
her improvised fork and listened. 

44 It is the return boat,” said Barnaby. 44 Hist 
a minute, while I go upon the lookout.” 

Softly, as if afraid of being heard, the lad stole 
up to the shelter of the fir tree, and saw the boat 
coming in. It passed so near the island that he 
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could plainly see persons on the deck, and among j ardor' with which he pulled his boat along side 
them the dreaded father-in-law, standing con- j of the steamboat wharf. 

spicuously among the crowd, posing, as usual, in s “There you are, safe with the young un and 
a grand attitude. \ the bundles. 1 can’t be no more use, so—so 

“ There he goes, swelling like a grampus,” said 5 good-bye, and—and good-bye agin !” 

Barnaby, looking back upon the anxious face that > “ Oh, Barnaby, not like that!” cried the girl, 

Myra turned upon him. “Hasn’t the lenstest throwing out her arms, as he leaped from tLe 
idea who is looking at him, and laughing inside j wharf. 

of himself, under this old tree. IVliat if 1 was \ Barnaby would hare turned back, for he 
to holler out, and give him a turn ?” heard the passionate cry, and it went to his 

“ No, no,” Myra protested. “ He would find < heart; but he knew that bitter tears were flooding 
some way of reaching us.” his face, and was ashamed of them; so he 

“ Well, let him go. Besides, it’s about time dashed off, leaving her alone, as she had wished, 
for us to be moving. The sun is going down ; Standing there oh the wharf, she saw his little 
don’t you see how red the sea is turning yonder, j craft shoot off into the gray darkness, and the 
just where the clouds are heaped between sky j heart within her bosom grew heavy aB lead ; for, 
and water?” with all her wild energy, this girl was sensitive, 

“Yes, it is beautiful,” said Myra, looking | and felt her loneliness keenly. When the steady 

that vray. j protection of her only friend was withdrawn, in 

“ Booful,” repeated the child, with her old < this abrupt way, she grew cold, tears crowded 

dreamy look. f into her eyes, and sobs heaved her bosom. 

Barnaby leaped down from his post of obscr- < Then there came a soft disturbance of the water, 
vat ion, and pushed his boat into the water, j and voice from beneath the wharf, 
calling out: s “Myra—Myra, good-bye. I’ve come back to 

“Come now, passengers all aboard!” j say ‘good-bye.’ You won’t see me, but I shall 

Nothing could be more delightful than that be about till the boat carries you off. Good-bye, 
voyage along the coast, at the sunset hour, when Myra.” 

all the waves flamed with gold, as they came “Good-bye, Barnaby,” cried the girl, quite 
dancing in, and great lines of crimson broke and j heart broken by this tender farewell, “I—I'll 
quivered across the cloud-laden horizon. Re- j write to you.” 

freshed by that strange repast, and rested from Barnaby did not hear the promise; he had 
the fatigue of a long walk, Myra brightened { draw n off to & safe distance from the course of 
under the change; but Barnaby, silent and (the steamboat, and was waiching her lights as 
thoughtful, gave no heed to the beauty of the j she came panting up through the darkness. He 
scene. In fact, was scarcely conscious of it; for \ saw her haul up to the wharf, take in a little 
he knew that every dip of the oar led him j group of passengers, among whom* was the dim 
nearer to the time of a separation to which there figure of a girl, with a child in her arms, and 
appeared to be no definite limit. < never moved till the last twinkle of her lamps 

The dusk was gathering over them, dim and was lost in the gray fog, in which Myra sat deso- 
gray, when they approached the landing place j late, with the child in her arms and her fhee 
where the next boat for Southampton would take j bathed in tears, looking back as if she might yet 
up passengers. There Barnaby checked his : find the shadow of a friend in the gathering 
speed, leaned his arms on the * oars crossed < darkness. 

before him, and once more appealed to the < “ Are you also about to emigrate ?” questioned 

girl. • \ a low, gentle voice at her side. 

“The boat’ll be along in a few minutes, Myra, Myra turned her face suddenly, and saw a 
and you’ll be all alone once more.” \ woman sitting on what seemed to be a sea-chest, 

“ Yes,” answered the girl. “All alone, as I j close by her, with a child in her lap, and another 
would be now, only for you.” j leaning against her knee. 

“In the wide, wide world, and don’t know j “ Perhaps you have a husband in * The States,’ 
where you’re going to.” j and have been sent for, os 1 have. That thought 

“ I know, I know,” answered the girl, impa- j came into my mind when I heard you sobbing 
tiently. “That is what I came away for. To j so. It’s hard to leave one’s frieuds.” 
be quite alone is all I want.” j “ Yes,” said Myra, covering her face with both 

Poor girl, she had no idea of wounding the < hands, and sobbing piteously, “yes, it is hard.” 
generous lad, and did not understand the sud- j The woman had caught a glimpse of that 
den dash of his oars in the water, and the fierce ; young face, and was silent a moment. 
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“ Is this your child ?” she said, with evident 
constraint. 

“ She’8 sister,” said Dosy, proud of her new 
accomplishment. “ Dosy’s sister.” 

“Ah,” said the woman, returning to her old 
cordial manner, “ I thought she looked too young 
for anything else. Going out to join your 
parents, 1 suppose—but not quite alone?” 

“Yes, quite alone,” answered Myra, struck 
by a sudden thought. 

“ But surely you have friends to meet you in 
New York. But what vessel do you Bail in ? We 
may be going in the same ship.” 

“ The same ship ? What m yours ?” 

“ Mine is a Liverpool packet—the John 
Marshall.’ ’ 

“ That is the vessel we are going in.” 

■“ That is fortunate. Of course your passage 
is taken.” 

“ No, but I have money.” 

The woman laughed. 


“Thetis one’s best friend,” she said. “Be¬ 
sides you have plenty of time. We Bhall reach 
Liverpool a whole day before the ship sails.” 

“ And you know the way there ?” 

“ Yes, I have all the directions written down.” 

“ And you will let me go with you ?” 

“ Of course. In this world we must help each 
other. What else are women good for ?” 

Myra clasped her hands in her lap with a 
great rush of thankfulness. The path of safety 
was pointed out for her. 

“You are kind—very kind,” she said, “I 
would thank you if I knew how.” 

The woman saw that she was about to cry, and 
leaning forward, patted her hand. 

“ We will be friends, and help each other on 
the voyage—you and I,” she said, cheerfully. 
“ It will be as if I counted you in with my 
children.” 

And so it was, during the days that followed. 
[to be continued.] 


DEAR. 


BY JOSEPHINE 

Ov* little word we oft bestow, 

The root from which all friendships grow, 

Which Joy and swcetucss may impart. 

If given truly from the heart. 

But if with careless ease it slips 
Too frequently o'er honeyed lips, 

It falls unnoticed to the earth, 

To any heart of little worth. 

But coming from a heart sincere. 

And spoken tenderly, how dear 
The little word of letters four, 

Thus consecrated evermore. 

“ Dear friend,” he in a formal way. 

Addressed her bnt the other day, 


POLLABD. 

And now he pauses long, to think 
Whether he can with pen and ink 

The loving tenderness impart, 

That vibrates through thd passionate heart, 
And wondered if she will forgive, 

And emphasize the adjective. 

Tliis little word we often trace 
May cover but a tiny space 
Upon the page, and yet include 
A world within its latitude. 

Dear— dearest — dablixo —thus it throws 
Its tendrils out, so fast it grows, 

And ripens in suspicion’s hour. 

To love's serene aud perfect flower. 


BY THE SE. 

BI FAITH 

From all my world of care set free, 

I’m idly sitting by the sea. 

This fair September day; 

The blue, bine waves roll at my feet 
The balmy air blows warm and sweet, 

From spice-lauds far away. 

A golden haze lies over all; 

I hear the murmuring waters call 
And answer soft and low, 

And see the white-winged vessels glide 
Upon the ebbing, flowing tide, 

Like sea-birds to and fro. 


IN CALM. 

LINCOLN. 

I watch the little wavelet’s creep 
From off the bosom of the deep, 

And break upon the sand, 

And all the while dream sweet day-dreams, 
With rosy hues and golden gleams 
That rival fairy-land. 

Oh, happy hours, oh, pleasant ways, 

Oh, restful, dreamy, golden days, 

I fear to say farewell. 

Before we twain again shall meet, 

Before we twain again Bhall greet, 

What oometh ? Who can tell? 
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No. 1.—We give, first, this month, an evening 
demi-toilette of seal-brown silk and shawl- 
patterned cashmere. The skirt is round, and 
made just to touch. It is trimmed in front with 
five knife-plaited ruffles, four inches wide each 
when finished. The back is puffed. The over¬ 


dress, which has the body and skirt cut all in 
one, forms square panels at the sides, which are 
looped up in paniers, and bordered with cash- 
mere. Two knife-plaited ruffles terminate the 
basque at the back. At the neck it is cut 
square, and trimmed with a standing frill of 


short, and is trimmed with a box-plaiting nine 
inches deep. The tunic is gathered up the front 
seam, and plaited at the sides ; at the back it is 
looped up in pouffe. The front and edges of the 
tunic are trimmed with a narrow knife-plaiting. 
The jacket is made to fit the figure, and opens as 
a waistcoat below the waist. It has no trimming 


Breton lace—but this is optional. Cuffs of the 
cashmere, finished at the hand by frills of lace 
to match the neck. Twelve to fifteen yards of 
silk, and two yards of shawl-patterned cashmere, 
will be required. 

No. 2—Is a beige cashmere skirt and blue 
Pompadour jacket. The skirt is round and 
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save the bottonB. Five yards of double-width } No. 4. Next, we have a dress and mantilla for 
cashfaere, and four yards of figured saslimere j mourning. We give the front, with skirt, and 
for the Pompadour jacket. These jackets will j in another cut the back of the mantilla. This 
be very much worn this coming season, with j 
blaok or any self-colored skirt, and will be very \ 
useful additions to the toilette. \ 


No. 3. 


No. 3.—Is a walking-costume of self-colcrred 
eashmere, trimmed with silk or satin, a shade 
darker or contrasting. The skirt is round, and 
trimmed with a deep box-plaited fiounce, which 
is ornamented with a band of the silk cut on the 
bias, and Btitched down. The tunic is composed 
of drapery, crossing in front over another, which 
is arranged underneath upon the skirt proper. 
The back is in pouffs. The edges of the tunic 
sre trimmed with a narrow knife-plaiting of the 
•ilk. Corsage is a long basque, made to simu¬ 
late a double basque on the skirt. This is made 
of the silk, as are also the revers, cuffs, bands, 
etc. Eight to ten yards of cashmere, and four 
yards of silk or satin for trimming. 


No. 4—A. 

model is of French twill, trimmed with crape or 
crape cloth. Two and a-half twill, forty inches 
wide, will make the mantle. One yard of crape 
cloth, forty inches wide, for the trimming. The 
dress is cut in princess shape, and is made 
entirely of the new cloth, as it is a very excellent 
material, and requires no lining. Barathea, 
Paramatta, French twill, or cashmere, trimmed 
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with this same crape cloth, will be found very 
useful and warm. Made in material twenty-seven 
inches wide, it will require ten yards. Any 


petticoat body. The over-jacket has a simulated 
waistcoat buttoning down the entire front, whore 
it is finished in points to meet. The edge of the 
jacket is cut out in deep scallops, and bound ^ 
with braid, either white or black, as the taste ! 
may suggest. Three buttons ornament each of 
the deep scallops, which continue all round the 
back. Cuffs and collar of linen, trimmed with 
lace or embroidery, are worn with this costume. 


No. 5 

No. 5.—For a little boy of five to seven years, 
we have a costume of navy blue cloth. There 
is, first, a kilted skirt made to fasten upon a 


No 6. 

No. 6.—For a little girl of eight to ten years, 
we have a costume made .up of dark green cash¬ 
mere, and trimmed with worsted braid, white or 
to match. The dress fastens, in the back. In 
front the plostroif is laid in fine plaits, and 
banded across in four places with the braid. The 
braid finishes the edges of the plastrons, and is 
continued around the back of the neck. A knife- 
plaited flounce, four inches or six deep, finishes 
the bottom of the skirt; this is headed by a 
band of Russia lace or Hamburg trimming, if the 
braid is white which trims the dress; if the same 
color, make the heading of the flounce of another 
knife-plaiting one and a-half inches wide, stitched 
in the middle. Sleeves trimmed to match with 
braid And plaiting. 

No. 7.—Is a jacket and knee-pants for a boy of 


mourning goods, trimmed with the ordinary j 
English crape, will make a handsome mourning j 
costume, if English crape be preferred to the \ 
crape cloth. < 


No. 4—a 
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No. 7. No. 8. 


No. 8 .—The girl of two to four years, has on 
a basket-flannel or j>iqu 6 sacque, with cape 
trimmed with torchon insertion and edge. If 



No 9. 


made of piqu 6 , Hamburg embroidery will be the 
best for wear. If made of flannel, the white 
lace looks well on either colored or white goods. 


No. 9.—We give the front and back of a little 
blouse, for either boy or girl of two to four years. 
It is trimmed. with embroidery done in cross- 
stitch, with blue or red ingrain cottons, designs 
of which we have frequently given. Or it may 
be trimmed with Hamburg insertion and edging, 
either white or colored, both of which can be 
bought for a trifle now. 



No. 10—Is an infant’s clonk, made of cashmere, 
j flannel, or piqud, trimmed with white embroidery. 
| The edge of the cloak, the cape, and the sleeves, 
5 are all trimmed. The front is cut out in battle¬ 
ments, the tabs edge with embroidery, ami 
fastened down with buttons. The cape should 
be lined with Florence silk, the cloak with white 
* flannel or quilted silk. 

| No. 11.—For a little girl of four years, we have 
| a princess frock, cut with five seams at the back. 
Each of the pieces has the poiut cut on to it, 
forming the trimming at the bottom. These 
points are bound and edged with torchon lace. 
The front buttons at the throat, and laps over to 
the right side, where it joins the first point at 
the back, and is held in place by being buttoned 
I down, as seen in the illustration. Make of light 
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LADIES’ PATTERNS. 


< Princess Drees: Plain,..60 

s «. u with drapery and trimming, .... 1.00 

\ Polonaise,. I<0 

I Combination Walking Suita,.1.00 

i Trimmed Skirts, :..50 

> Watteau Wrapper,.60 

] Plain or Gored Wrappers,.-36 

\ Basques,..35 

Coats,. .35 

< “ with vests or skirts cut off,.60 

{ Overskirts,..35 

j. Talmas and Dolmans,..35 

« Waterproofs and Circulars, .36 

Ulsters,.35 


CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 


Dremes: Plain, . . . .251 

Combination Suits, . . .35 1 

Skirts and Overskirts, . .26 

Polonaise: Plain,. . . .26: 

44 Fancy, . . .361 


Basques and Coats, . . .26 
Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts .35 

Wrappers,.26 

Waterproofs, Circulars 
and Ulsters,. ... .25 


BOYS’ PATTERNS. 


Jackets,.26 Wrappers,.26 

Pants,.20. Gents* Shirts, .... -60 

Vests,.20 u Wrappers, ... .30 

Ulsters,..301 


No. 11. 

t.’ue cashmere. A knife-plaiting is 
under the points. 


; In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 

< and month of Magazine, also No. of page or figure or any¬ 
thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. By so 
doing, your patterns will be forwarded without delay, 

< together with a model, showing how the pattern is joined, 
i Particular attention is called to our Price Lint, ns we cannot 
*) forward any order, unless the full price of each piece ordered 

< is enclosed in United Staten Stamps or money. In all cases wo 
? study to please our customers, and will answer any questions 
i by Postal Card on receipt of one cent stump. Head full 
| address, GiUj or Town , Gmnty and State, to Mrs. M. A. Jonc«,28 
5 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. While we extend our 
| thanks to our many customers who have so generously 

arranged ■ l>atronlzed us during the past year, we hope for a continu- 
& | auce during the present year. RespectAilly, Mrs. M. A. Jones, 

( 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


THREAD BASKET, WITH DETAIL. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



This little receptacle for ends of thread or j bright colored silks, after the design which we 
cuttings, when at .work, is made of stiff card- j give, full working size. These bands are crossed 
board, four pieces of which form the sides. They! on the basket, the edges of which are finished 
are covered with dark brown satin, and neatly j off with a festoon of gold bands. The lining 
seamed together in the same manner. Bands of j may be silk, or dark watered paper. Nothing 
mastic-colored cloth are then embroidered with i can be prettier than this design. 
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FLOWER ALPHABET 


It will be seen that the pattern consists of three 
pieces: 

I. —Half of Front. 

II. —Half of Back. 

III. —Sleeve. 

In order to join the sleeve to the front, place 
the corresponding notches and letters together, 


FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 

I 

and it will be found that the upper. half of the 
sleeve is slightly larger. Join the sleeve to the 
back in the same way. 

We alho give, on the Supplement, a beautifhl 
design for a Pillow-Case, from the Philadelphia 
School of Art-Needlework. For description, see 
the Chit-Chat. 












This pretty stand, which serves to hold three j brass headed nail between each stick. Four 
flower-pots, is made of wooden sticks, tacked on j longer sticks serve for the feet of the stand. The 
to a foundation of wood, shaped as seen by the j inside is a tin tray painted green, as the most 
design. Paint black, and varnish, and use a j suitable and durable color. 


This useful receptacle will serve either for a 
lady or gentleman, and is most convenient when 
travelling. It may be made either of American 
cloth, worsted canvas, or brown holland. bound 


with braid. The size can be easily enlarged. It 
contains pockets for needles, threads, besides 
combs, brushes, and all the requisites for the 
toilette. 


mm 




Hiiii 


TJw footing, the width given here, and daru with linen floss. Both designs are new as well as pretty, 

( 819 ) 



























CONVOLVULUS, FOR CREWEL EMBROIDERY. 


BY MBS. J AN 8 WI1Y1S, 



We give, above, a design for a convolvulus in \ crewels so fashionable as now, and never were 
crewel embroidery. Never was working in j the designs so pretty and artistic. 


( 320 ) 


TRIMMING FOR PETTICOAT. 
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TEA-TABLE CLOTH. 

BY MBS, JANE WBAVll, ' 



DESIGN FOR PILLOW CASE. 


BY MBS* JANI WEAVER. 

On #ur Supplement, folded in with this num- , Pillow Owe. These poppies are to be worked 
her, we give, in addition to the full-size pattern j in stem-stitch, the leaves and stems in brown, or 
for a Spring Yisite, a beautiful design for a j dark green, and the buds and flowers in red. 
Vol. LXXVII—20. (321) 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Art-Nkkdlewobk Designs. —Wo give, in this number, 
•evorul new and beautiful designs for fane/ work, two of 
them from the Philadelphia School of Art-Needlework, 
which is regarded as the leader of taste in these matters. 

One of these designs will be found on the Supplement, 
which is folded in this number, aud which also contains the 
usual full-eJze pattern. This design is for a Pillow-Cask, 
and is given of the size it is to be worked. It is, as will bo 
e^eu, a bunch of poppies, with an appropriate motto, and 
should be placed in the centre of the pillow-case. The stems 
aud leaves may be worked in dark green cotton, and the 
buds and flowers in red. This design is one of those fur¬ 
nished by the Philadelphia School of Art-Noedlework. The 
stitch is that known as the stem-stitch. 

Another design is for the End op a Towel, etc., etc., and 
is given, in the front of thp number, printed in the appro¬ 
priate color. The border, as well as the birds, should be 
done in red working cotton, as seen in the embellishment 
Another Is an Alphabet for Handkerchiefs, with designs 
iu towers, a different one for each ’ letter, a new and very 
pretty idea. The name of each flower is given in French, 
and, us will be seen, the initial is the same as the letter 
it.^elf. Most of the names are the same In both French and 
English. By combining these lettera, the initials of any 
name can be had, and a handkerchief marked accordingly. 
We give, in this number, the first six letters of the alphabet; 
the others will follow in the May and June numbers. 

We also give, in the front of the number, as an extra era- 
bi-llislimcnt, a Colored Pattern, for the Corner of a Tea- 
Table Cloth. This design is also from the Philadelphia 
School of Art-Needlework. On an earlier page, we giro an 
illustration of tea-table cloth Itself, with directions howto 
work It The design, it will be noticed, is to be repeated In 
each of the four corners of the table-cloth. As given in the 
front of the number, this design Is of the frill size. 

Ivy-Gardens in Fern Cases.— It is not unfreqnent to see 
In the houses of persons who do not give their minds to the. 
matter, fern cases without ferns, or with a few deplorable 
bits that we are assured will be very fine some day, but too 
evidently will rather grow smaller, and soon disappear., 
That the planting and managing of ferns is a very simplo > 
matter need not now be insisted on. It is a fact that thous- $ 
ands of persons start fern cases and aquariums only to fall ; 
in some way or other, and it is more of a moral than a sden- \ 
tifle question as to why and how it all happens. We would ; 
point out to all who possess fern cases, and can make nothing l 
of them, that they make capital ivy-gardens, and ivy will ? 
generally live in them without any management at all, pro- > 
vided they have light always, an A water occasionally. As a } 
matter of courso, the smnllest-leaved ivies should be planted, \ 
and they should be nicely trained on wires. When a case | 
filled with small-leaved ivies Is doing well, it is n charming • 
object, much to be preferred to one with dying ferns. - j 

The Worst Toothache, or neuralgia coming from a \ 
tooth, may be cured, it Is SAid, by the application of a small j 
bit of clean oOtton, saturated in aetmng solution of ammonia, j 
to the defective tooth. Sometimes the sufferer is prompted > 
to momentary nervous laughter by the application, but the \ 
pain has disappeared. The remedy is worth trying. \ 


Fob Working Slippers, a new and ornamental style is to 
cut out the shape in satin sheeting, and appliqut on leaves 
in velvet. You must first decide on the color of the founda¬ 
tion, and then arrange the leaves accordingly. For instance, 
an old-gold ground looks well with a cluster of cherry leaves 
arranged across the instep, with a cherry or two peeping 
out from among them. The velvet scrape should be dark 
green and red, or a few Ivy leaves look equally well. The 
leaves are cut out to a paper pattern (but not tacked to one), 
buttonholed, then laid on tho slipper, and appliqn6 lightly 
one on the other by means of long cross-stitches, something 
like herring-boning. If desired, the leaves could be carrbwl 
round the whole slipper, but it is enough to put them in 
front They are veined with silk. Tho satin sheeting is 
that a small quantity would suffice. Another way Is to have 
a braiding pattern traced on, and work it in thick silk in 
chain-stitch, of a contrasting color. This is new and effi-c- 
tive. Or the slippers may bo made of velvet and tho leaves 
of satin sheeting. 

“The Cheapest and Best.”—A lady writes to us, “1 
have taken your magazine, for the first time, this year, and 
think, beyond all question, it is the cheapest and best: it is 
a marvel to me, and to the members of piy club, how you 
can afford it for the price.” Yes, “ Peterson” Is, unques¬ 
tionably, a marvel of cheapness. The pamphlet novels, 
that sell for from fifteen to twenty cents each, are thought 
to be cheap. But they never contain as many pages as 
any one number of “ Peterson,” and besides have no illus¬ 
trations, which, after all, constitute the principal expense of 
this magazine. The wonder is, not that onr circulation is 
so large, but that It is not three times as large. Certainly, 
in no other way, can so much reading, so mauy illustrations, 
and so much information and amusement, be got for so 
little money. 

Be Careful What You Write.— There is so much sound 
sense In the following, written by a Virginia lady to a 
newspaper, that wo cannot forbear quoting it. “And now 
a few words to the girls who may read this. Be careful to 
whom you write and what you write. Many a loving, 
trusting letter is sent by a true-hearted girl and is read by 
the receiver to a laughing crowd of men, and various 
remarks are passed about tho ‘ silly girl/ I can conscien¬ 
tiously say, on the other hand, that I have never seen nor 
heard of a girl showing her letters promiscuously, even frxrni 
a man she did not care for, though they are often shown to 
the one ‘ dear friend' in strict confidence.” 

A Pretty Way for a Fan is, if it is black, to point it with 
humming birds, or a flight of many-colored butterflies. 
Autumn leaves are newer than flowers, and they may be as 
bright and as r&inbow-hued as can be desired. A large but¬ 
terfly or bird in ono corner of the fhn, and the monogram or 
initial letter in the centre, is quite the newest design for 
fans. A bordcrihg of the conventional Greek honeysuckle 
is also used at the top with the monogram below; but it is 
mGre stylish toTiave only one large design, such an a butter* 
fly or swallow in one comer. 

“ Most Popular FASHioN8.”--The Newark (N. J.) Courier 
calls our last number, “ The most popular fashion monthly 
in the country.” 
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Our Low Prices to Clubs.— We call attention again to i 
the fact, that, not only is this magazine, at two dollars a \ 
year, tho cheapest and bed of its kind, but that its prices to j 
clubs are the lowest Thus, at $1.62% each, we send four j 
copies for one year, and an extra copy os premium to the per- < 
eon getting up thd club; or five copies, at $1.G0 each, and both 1 
an extra copy of the magazine, and a copy of either of our ' 
premium engravings; all postage free. Or six copies, at \ 
$1.50 each, and an extra copy of the magazine as premium, j 
all postage free. Or seven copies, at $1.50 each, and both an j 
extra copy of the magazine, and a copy of either of our j 
engravings as premiums; all postage free. Back numbers \ 
to January, inclusive, can be always furnished. Specimens j 
are sent, gratia, to those desiring to get up clubs. Addit- S 
tions may be made to clubs at the price paid by tho rest of \ 
the club. When enough additions have been made to make j 
up a second club, you will be entitled to a second premium. ! 

Parents and Chilbrrx.— Are you parents? Then, do j 
not tell your little ones, that they will not mind, that yon j 
never saw such bad children, nor that it is useless to speak j 
to them. This is the certain way to make them disobedient j 
and reckleos. Once let a little child understand that you j 
do not expect it to obey yon, and yon may look for insubor- j 
dination as* matter of course. A loving faith in the child’s j 
good impulses will bo far more effectual than an announce- } 
ment that you expect it to do wrong. The very stubborn- j 
ness and disobedience of a child is oftentimes caused by i 
nervousness and excitement, as much as by wickedness, 
nay I even more so, and should be treated accordingly. 

To Restore Picture-Frames, etc.— A lady writes: “I 
had some gilt picture-frames, that, with the best of care, 
were growing shabby; and it not being convenient to get 
them regilded, I took some paint, such as is used to imitate 
rose-wood, gave them one coat, and by striking the brush 
straight down while yet wet, produced a fine, mottled 
Appearance, which was very pretty. When dry, t gave 
them a coat of nice furnitnre varnish. Across the room, ! 
they look very much like my black walnut frames, and 
were as easy to take care of. Brass cornices could be 
treated tho same, and look better than when new, with half 
the trouble to care for them.” 

The Latest Novelty Id fancy-work is the uso of all 
kinds of damask materials as a foundation for embroidery. 
For example, a pretty border for a mantelpiece or brackets ; 
has been arranged out of a woolen tapestry border, the 
foundation dark green and gold; the bnttorflies in tho pat- ; 
tern were canted out in silk, each of a different color, and 1 
other portions of the scrollwork had been brought out into 
greater relief by the use of silk. This has the advantage 
of being very easy work, and can be applied to a variety of 
cushions, tablecloths, and other purposes. 

It Is Impossible For Us, as we have more than once : 
said, to comply with all the requests we receive for work¬ 
table patterns, full-size diagrams, eta, etc. We would have 
to have a magazine ten times as large to do it. But we 
give as many as we can, always selecting those for which 
there seems to bo the greatest demand, or which are tho 
newest novelties. It does not follow, because we do not 
comply with a subscriber’s request, that we are indifferent , 
to it. We simply do the best we can for all. 

Mem the Most Fidgety. —It is generally said that women 
are more fidgety than men. But the Saturday Review re- ; 
marks, that, if yon put an equal number of men and wohien > 
to sit, for half an hour, on chairs, or sofa£, with loose chintz, i 
or tidies, there will bo little, or no alteration in tho appear*- ( 
ance of the seats, when the women rise, but that, when the ; 
men get up, “ there will remain visible evidences of a screw- I 
like motion on the chintz, and it will be a miracle if half ; 
the tidies are not torn £pom their fastenings.” \ 


We Do Not Give Premiums, we would say to our corres¬ 
pondent, A. K., for subscribing to “Peterson.” No magazine 
of real merit docs. Of course, when a premium is given, it 
comes out of the magazine, which is, to that extent that 
much worse than it otherwise would have been. “Peter¬ 
son” only gives premiums to persons for getting up clubs. 
This is to repay them, in part, for the interest they show in 
tho magazine, and for the time they expend in canvassing. 
When either a newspaper, or magazine, offers a premium to 
people to subscribe for it, you may conclude that the periodi¬ 
cal is not worth the money asked for it. No really good 
magazine has to bribe people, in this way, to take it 

Worth The Price Alone.— The Hardin Co. (Towa,)Times 
says of the March number: “The chapter on household 
decorations ond furniture, which is illustrated, is well worth 
the price of the book alone.” 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Under the Tri-Color. By Lucy H. Hooper. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippinoott d Co. —This Is a novel of what 
is called tho American colony in Paris, and having been writ¬ 
ten by a lady, long resident there, can be relied on, we sup¬ 
pose, as a truthful delineation. It is certainly both racy 
and amusing. Of course, in the boarding-houses and hotels 
of Paris, which Americans affect, there must be, from the 
very nature of tho case, many exceptional and even eccen¬ 
tric characters, so that what would seem caricature, else¬ 
where, is, there, only a realistic picture. Satire and praise, 
however, are about equally distributed. If Bnobbery is held 
up to sarcasm, real goodness is appreciated. All is not 
bright in Paris, we learn from this book, any more than lu 
America. It takes positive courage, as well as knowledge, 
to write such a book os this, and it seems to us that the 
world owes a heavy debt to the author for being so fearless. * 

Mothe. By “ Osido,” author of “ Strathmore," etc. 1 vol., 

12*no. Philadelphia: J, B. Lippincott d Co. —The shorter 
stories of this author, like “A Day Of Flanders,” are 
altogether her best. In her longer and moro prententious 
ones, such as this, she is turgid in style, And more or less 
demoralized in tone. Yet she shows, even at her worst, 
great power. The novel before us has a tenor for a hero, a 
sort of compound of Capoul and Mario. The heroine is 
intended to be a noble character. An American girl is Intro¬ 
duced, but the sketch is a caricature, and in the worst style. 

Hyde Park Sketches. A. It. Western. 1 vol., 12 mo. Phil¬ 
adelphia: T. B. Peterson d Brothers. —Tho writer of this nicy 
little volume says, modestly, that he selected his title, 
because Hyde Park was tho best place for seeing a variety 
of people. The sketches treat of “ Rotten Row,” “ Theatri¬ 
cals Extraordinary,” “ Co-Operative Store,” “ London Swells,” 
and a score of other subjects. The work is one of very 
considerably merit, and ought to have a large sale. 

How to Educate the Feelings or Affections. By Charles Bray. 

1 vol., 12 mo. New York: & B. WtUs d Co.— This littlo vol¬ 
ume has been edited from the third London edition, by the 
author of “How to Teach,” etc. It is a very excellent 
treatise, fnll of common sense. The education of the feel¬ 
ings, or, as it is popularly called, tho heart, is as necessary 
' happiness, or even success in life, as the education of the 
intellect. Only recently has this subject attracted the at¬ 
tention It deserves. & 

Key to Ghostism. By Bet. Thomas MUcheJL 1 vol., 12mo. 
New York: B. R. Wells d Co. —In this work, the author 
shows how, by the , aid of science and mechanics, many of 
the illusions, which go under the name of ghost-scenes, are 
produced He is a vigorous writer, and having studied his 
subject well, has produced a very effectivo book. 
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OUB ARM-CHAIB. * of life; belladonne , a beautiful lady; is found in the Natural 


Now Is Tub Time to subscribe for “ Peterson’s Maga- \ 
aine' 1 for 1880. Back numbers from January, inclusive, can be ^ 
supplied. Thus you get by subscribing now, several numbers ] 
at once, a raro treat. Never, as all agree, was “ Peterson" j 
as good as it is now. The rise in the price of paper has led < 
other periodicals, os well as newspapers, either to cut down \ 
the number of their pages, or to raise their prices. But < 
“Peterson” holds the even tenor of its way, neither diinin- , 
iahing its bulk, nor increasing the club rates. It has ' 
always kept its promises, and always will, continuing to be , 
the best and cheapest of the lady's magazines, in the future, ; 
as it has been in the past. The Attica (N. J.) News Bays, J 
« Every lady ought to taks it, no matter what else she takes: > 
it is indispensable ” And the Norristown (Pa.) Herald says: 

* Peterson is now the only ladies' magazine worthy of the 
dame." 5 

The Great Excellence of Cocoa and its various proper- j 
ations as a beverage, not only for invalids or persons in j 
delicate health, but also for the robust and those engaged in < 
laborious occupatlcyia, is almost universally conceded; and < 
the public is now only interested to know which to select of < 
the different makes offered for their approval Those pur¬ 
chasing the goods of Waltor Baker k Go. cannot go astray. 
For a century thU prominent house has adhered to tho 5 
principle on which it was started,—to make only the beat,— } 
and Its success Is only commensurate with its constant efforts < 
to lead in adopting all new and valuable improvements in j 
machinery or process of manufacture. Their long series of ) 
first premiums over (ill competitors In the various world's < 
exhibitions, ending with the gold medal at Paris in 1878, Is S* 
a record of which Americans generally may bo proud, as < 
well as the old firm which has guihed Buch an honorable \ 
position in a leading industry. j 

Wf. Call Attention to the advertisement, on page 828, j 
of our “ Purchasing Bureau.” It will, we think, be partic- j 
ularly useful to subscribers, who wish materials for fancy- j 
work, desire dresses, bonnets, otc,, etc., that cannot be hod < 
where they live. All letters, relating to this * Purchasing j 
Agency,” must be addressed to Una. Mart Thomas, and not < 
to us. Remittances must be by post-office order, draft, or j 
registered letter. j 

noREFORD’a Aom Phosphate, in Nervous Diseases.— W. A. \ 
Hammond, M. D., late Surgeon General of tho U. S. Army, | 
said that under tho use of arsenic and Horsford’s Acid Phos- j 
phate a young lady recovered hor reason, who had been < 
rendered Insane by a dream. j 

Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria, because it is sweet ? 
and stops pain. Mothers like Castoria because it gives ] 
health to the child and rest to themselves, and Physcians ; 
uso Castoria because it contains no morphine or other 5 
narcotic property. j 

Dropsy of the Heart. —Mrs. Beckle DaTions writes from 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa., to Dr. Clark Johnson: “I was j 
troubled with Dropsy of the Heart, and the use of your In- 
dian Blood Syrup hits greatly benefitted me.” I 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

{Medical Botany—Of the Garden, Field and Forest.] 

BY ABRAM LIYEZEY, V. D. 

I I __ 

' No. IV.— Belladonna. 

Atrope Bella donna, or Deadly Nightshade, from A trap os, } 
otte of the Parcaa Fates, or three sisters, who cut the thread 


Order, Solauocew—Nightshades, in company with the com¬ 
mon potato—solan uni tuberosum— solunum, a word of uncer¬ 
tain derivation, and of obscure meaning. 8. Lycopersicum 
(Gr. Lukos, wolf and perelkon, peach), tomato; 8. Melongeua 
(a kind of apple), egg plant, etc., etc. # 

Botanical Characteristics. —Calyx five-parted; Cbrolla, 
large, bell-shaped pendant, of a dull, reddish color; stems 
round, purplish, branching; leaves in pairs, large, ovate, 
entire, dusky green on upper surface, paler beneath ; berries 
finally dark purple, haudsome, but poisonous, like the whole 
plant. 

History.— This plant was known to the ancients, and we 
learn from Scottish history that Sweno's invading army was 
destroyed by the Scotts with the juice of the berries of bella¬ 
donna mixed with wine, with which they supplied the 
Dance duriug a truce. When they became affected with a 
maniacal intoxication, the Scotts fell upon them with the 
sword, and nearly ex terminated the entire army. Near 
Dresden on one occasion one hundred and fifty soldiers were 
poisoned by the berries which they picked and ate ignor¬ 
antly. Children, attracted by the bright, lurid berries 
and sweetish taste, often eat them, and aro poisoned. 

Tho primeval symptoms of poisoning from the use of these 
berries—and mothers should bear them in miiffi—are deliri¬ 
ous ravings or great stupor, extreme dilation and immobility 
of the pupils, spasms of the face, great heat in the throat, 
tongue red and dry, difficulty in swallowing, involuntary 
discharges of urine, etc. Tho mother, while a doctor is being 
summoned, should resort to nny means whereby vomiting 
may be induced: as antiindnlal wine, warm mustard water, 
warm salt and water, etc. Then administer lcmonado or 
vinegar and water. Sinapisms may be applied to the spine, 
stomach, extremities, etc. 

Medical Uses.— The therapeutical sphere of belladonna is 
exerted upon tho intra-crauial nervous centres, the eye, 
throat, bladder and skin. Hence in cases of active determin¬ 
ation of blood to the head with flushings of tho face, head¬ 
ache, intolerance of light and sound, stupor, etc., belladonna 
in small doses Is indicated. 

For acute sore throat, with much heat and pain on swal¬ 
lowing, bright redness of the parts, dull headache, bella¬ 
donna is almost specific, and mothers may always use the 
tincturo in such cases in one-sixth to one drop doses fre¬ 
quently repeated. So also in scarlet rash, or simple scarla¬ 
tina with sore throat, belladonna, with aconite for the fever 
—both in small doses—in alternation, will often enable the 
mother to treat her children without medical aid, and more 
safely than by much drugging. Belladonna has a decided 
affinity for the bladder, being often efficacious in nocturtuU 
enurasis of delicate and sensitive children. In cases where 
there is no irritative quality in the urine itself. 

Belladonna also exerts marked curative powers in inflam¬ 
matory affections of the skin, as erythema, and non-vesicular 
erysipelas, it is the boast of Homoeopathy. It will often 
blight commencing boil and help n carbunolo. To this ex¬ 
tent mothers can use tincture of belladonna lenv«>s with 
safety; and as a preventive of scarlatina when it Is prevalent 
they can give their children drop doses safely three times 
& day with probable success. Its more potent and obscure 
uses need not be enumerated here. Tho next number will 
givo the medicinal value of Balmony, Bayberry aud Birch. 


WORK FOR NIMBLE FINGERS. 

Suooestions For Patchwork —We made a sofa-cushion, 
recently, In silk patchwork, of box pattern, the shaded side, 
which was on the left. In black satin. Two shades of red 
with the black, then two shades of grey and black. When 
wo hod tacked together several, wa laid them on a plec*- of 
cream-colored oatmeal cloth, cut to the sizo required for 
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the cushion, and, after arranging the colon, which looked j 
but together, appliqued them on iu little pattern* of sevens f 
(three in each pattern), and then bad a crimson silk cord 
all round the edge of the cushion. We have seen a black 
mtin cushion, with patchwork arranged on it, and then, of 
course, no black must be used in (he work. For those who 
can design patterns, we would say that silks may be 
arranged, with good effect on crush or colored sheeting, 
thus: A group of cherries and leaves, perhaps blossoms. 
Cut out the circles of various colored red silks for the 
cherries roughly, tack them on to the foundation, chain 
stitch round according to the traced lines, and then cut the 
silk neatly away. Add a wide buttonhole to prevent the 
edges fraying, then arrange leaves in the same way, and 
with brown silk the stalks. Use filoselle silk. Oranges, 
grapes, and flowers can be arranged in this Way; and if 
additional effect is wanted work long cross-stitches on and 
beyond the Bilk edges on the crash or sheeting foundation, 
■s well as chain stitch, and after the edges are cut away. 
This Is very interesting, pleasant work, bat requires taste 
and patience. Chestnuts, with various colored leaves, are 
most effective. Cushions, borders, and other articles can be 
made up with this work. 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

•^Everything relating to this department most be sent \ 
to GEORGE CHlNN, Marblehead, Mass. All communi- $ 
cations are to be headed: “ Fob Peterson's.” All are invited \ 
to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which \ 
should be accompanied by the answera.~%& ] 

No. 62,-j—CROSS - WOBD BJUQ ]Ur j 

My first is in oook, but not in bake. \ 

My seoond is in river, but not in lake. j 

My third is in sit, but not in stand. 

My fourth is in bank, but not in hand. j 

My fifth is in bloom, but not in die. < 

My sixth is in lough, but not Id cry. i 

My seventh is in hearing, but not In sight 
My eighth is in darkness, but not in light j 

Harkm, N. Y. Minnie 8. Tqsr. j 

No. 63.—DIAMOND AND SQUARE. 1 

Diamond.—A consonant; a sack; winds; a jewel; a con- } 
sonant j 

Square . —Behead and cnrtnil the central word, making a j 
liquor, and leave a complete word-square. \ 

Marblehead , Mom. Harry ChenzY. ' 

NO. 64.—EAST NUMERICAL ENIGMA. j 

I am composed of nine letters: j 

My 2,3,4, is to drink. 

My 1,3,4, 5, is a mark. j 

My 6, 9, 4, is a vegetable. j 

My 8, 7, 9, is good ty eat j 

My 2,3,4,5, is a riding outfit I 

My 7, 6, 6, is a demon. j 

My 2,7,9, Is to fasten. 

My 1. 2,8,4, 6, is produced by heat 

My 6, 7, 8, 9, is made by hand. | 

My whole every mechanic knows. j 

Plata , Mo . Lancelot. j 

No. 65.—DOUBLE ACR08TIC. I 

A small tree; a place for combats; repel; a boy’s name; j 
stool; swift; a scented air. } 

The initials and finals, read downward, give two girls’ \ 
names. 

Providence , ft . I . Twill. 

Anncert Next Month. 


Answers to Puzzles in the March Number. 

No 58. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrick. 

No. 59. 

CASCADE 

ARIOSO 

8 I M I A 

COIN 

ASA 

D 0 

E 

No. 60. 

1. Stand. 2. Table. 3. Bed. 4. Sot*. 

No. 61. 

Stone. 

1. Toe. 2. Ten. 3. Tone. 4. 8ent 5. So. 6. Sot 
7. 8on. 8. Set 9. Not 10. No. 11. Note. 12. Nose. 
13. Ton. 14. Neat li». To. 16. Net 17. Onset 17. On. 


PLANT RAISING. —No. II. 

The Greenhouse and Fidwf.r-Gabdbn.— The hot-bed wo 
have described in Part I. should be ready in every garden 
by the first or second week in April; this is a good average 
time; it is soon enough for the most slow-growing of sum¬ 
mer bedding plants, and not too soon for those that require 
just a little heat to start them, but the growth of which Is 
so rapid that when once started it is diflicult to know how 
to keep them until the season comes when they may with 
safety be set out. Pans are beet for seeds, and pots for cut¬ 
tings, and plenty of drainers should be placed in each. The 
soil should be a fine, light mould—not peat, but a mixture, 
of leaf mould, friable garden mould, and silver sand. The 
last material is very important, and tho best of the sort 
should be obtained, especially for choice seeds nnd delicate 
cuttings, 0 

Those necessary preparations having been made, wo should 
advise our readers to procure packets of the following seeds, 
or at any rate some of them, and try what they can do iu 
raising plants for themselves instead of buying them. 

For tho greenhouse or conservatory, let them procure 
Cobcea Scandens, Maurandia Taxonia ignoa (these are good 
climbers), also Acacia argyrophilla, Lantana, Epncris, Erica, 
Solatium Hcndersonii, Clianthus Damperii, a packet of the 
choicest mixed fuchsia seed, and Zonalo Geranium, Salvia 
splendens; the finest Cyclamen persicum, Bagonia, Cinera¬ 
ria, Coleus, mixed varieties, A chi men es, and packets of the 
beet strain of Primula Sinensis, both white and red; all 
these will bo fouud useful for greenhouse decoration. 

For bedding out during summer, or planting in tho bor¬ 
ders, the following at)e highly ornamental, and must, be 
raised in a frame upon a hot-bed: Stocks of different sorts, 
especially Gorman ten-week and Brompton Stock, Asters, 
Balsams, Carnations and Picotees, Pinks, not forgetting the 
Chinese, Indian, and Spanish varieties, which are generally 
classed under the name of Dianthus Cliinensis; the sweet- 
scented Hum eft Elegans, the pretty, bluo Lobelia so useful 
for edgings. Brilliants and Trentham blue are both good; 
there is also a wl^te Brilliant which is well spoken of. 
Then, again, mixed Petunia; this seed should be sewn as 
early as possible, and the plants pushed forward by shifting 
into single pots, so that they may be ready by tho end of 
May. Marigolds of different sorts may be sewn some days 
later, and so also may Zinnia Elegans, for these seeds, if 
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good, shoot into life with amazing rapidity, and there is 
always danger of their being drawn up and becoming sickly. 
They, and others of the same habit, should be removed to 
cool frames—the small, single-light frames already men¬ 
tioned—as soon as the secoud leaves appear. Portulaca, 
double and single-flowered, makes a pretty summer bed. 
Phlox Drummondii is another gay flower; P. D. Grandiflora 
splendent id the choicest species, but a packet of good mixed 
seed will be found best for general purposes. The Salpi- 
glossis is a pretty tender annual, too short-lived to have a 
bed devoted to it; the best plan is to intermix patches of it 
with other things in the borders. Dwarf Nasturtium and 
Tropoeolum Lobbianum should not be neglected. The 
Canna tndica and Eicinus or Palma Christi are both easily 
raised from seed, and are among the most effective foliaged 
plants for garden decoration. 

This list can easily be added to, but we have given enough, 
and more than enough, to All the smaller two-light frame 
upon the hot-bed; and it Is desirable to reserve the larger 
for cuttings of different sorts, and for starting such things as 
require a little heat Spring cuttings of the following are 
always usefnl, and if taken early will make fine plants by 
the end of May: Ageratum, Gazania, Geraniums of all sorts, 
Verbenas (the tops of the old plants, whftli are usually 
pinched off in the spring, make excellent cuttings ; Alys- 
sum maritimum, that pretty little sweet-scented white edg¬ 
ing plant; and the Nlphalia, useful for edgings also, but far 
too little known; the Cuphea, Heliotropes, Fuchsias, etc. 
Some gardeners strike their rose cuttings in heat, which 
certainly hastens the growth of the plants, but we prefer a 
north border in the open ground. There is not the least 
difficulty in striking the most delicate and the choicest roses 
in this way; the best cnttlngs are pieces with four eyes of 
the matured wood of the year’s growth ; two eyes are buried 
in the earth to form roots, and two left aboveground to form 
the rose shoots. The cuttings should be planted In August 
or September, in rows according to sorts, about six inches 
apart, leaving a foot or more of space between the rows. 
But we must not leave the hot-bed and frames without one 
word more of caution. It fa of the utmost importance, and 
wo cannot press It too earnestly on the reader’s notice. To 
all seeds and tender cuttings the wnter given must be soft 
water just warm to the hand ; water of a much lower tem¬ 
perature than the frame is certaiu destruction. There is 
considerable difficulty In giving water to very tender seed¬ 
lings ; the finest rose will send too powerful a shower for 
many things. The plan which, in our experience, is least 
likely to prove injurious, Is to pour the water very slowly 
against the edge of the pan, and allow it to trickle gently 
over the surface of the soil. No seed-pans should bo allowed 
to get dry; if the seed is hard, like the Canna, it should be 
soaked in hot water before being sown; but In a general 
way if the soil has been thoroughly watered, most seeds In 
a damp heat will have sufficient moisture until the tender 
plants put forth their second leaven. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every Receipt m Out Ckoh-Book ha* lee* letted by a 
practical housekeeper. 

meats, *ra 

Roast Veal —Season a breast of veal with pepper and 
salt; skewer the sweet-bread firmly in its place, flour the 
meat and roast it slowly before a moderate fire for about 
four hours—It should be of a fine brown Hut not dry; baste It 
with butter. When done pat the gravy in a stew-pgn, add 
a piece of butter rolled in browned flour, and If there 
should not be quite enough gravy add a little more 
water, with pepper and salt to the taste. Tbo gravy should 
be brown. 


Steak Pie. —Cut up a pound and a half of fillet-steak or 
rump-steak, with two kidneys, previously boiled, two eggs 
boiled hard and cut lengthwise in four pieces, pepper and 
salt lightly, flour the steak and kidneys, place some of the 
meat and some of egg in the dish, and a piece of batter the 
size of a walnut; add a teacupful of good gravy, seasoned 
with a teaspoonful of Worcester sauce; fill the dish with 
the remaining portions pf meat and eggs. Cover with the 
paste, and bake slowly for two hours and a-hall 

Minced Motion. —Trim off from some slices of cold mutton 
all fat, gristle, and outside parts, mince the meat finely, and 
sprinkle it with a little flour, pepper and salt to taste, and a 
dust of nutmeg; put a piece of butter into u saucepan, 
when melted add the mince and as mnch stock as will bring 
it to the proper consistency -, let it simmer very gently for at 
least an hour; cerve with fried sippets. Walnut or mush¬ 
room catsup may be added, as also a little Worcester sauce. 

Stewed Fowl —Slice a couple of onions and fry them in 
oil or butter with a fowl cut up as for fricafsee. When the 
pieces of fowl have taken color, moisten with three or four 
tablespoonfuis of French tomato sauce, and as much stock 
free from fat as may be necessary to make cuough gravy; 
add pepper, salt, and powdered spices to taste, and let the 
whole simmer till done. 

Stewed Beef. —Take two pounds raw beef, cut it in inch- 
square pieces, put In a saucepan, and cover with cold water; 
let It cook slowly for fonr hours, then the gravy will be a 
rich brown color; dredge sufficient flour in to thicken the 
gravy, add salt and pepper to taste, and serve. If liked, 
two onions may be added when half done. 

VEGETABLES. 

Spinach. —Remove all the stems, rejecting the old and 
discolored leaves; wash carefally; soak In salt-«nd-water 
fur an hour; throw into boiling water, containing a tea¬ 
spoonful of salt, boil for a quarter of an hoar, drain through 
a sieve, and get rid of all the water by pressure; chop up 
quite finely, and place In a stewpan with one ounce butter, 
half a teaspoonful of ground white sugar, half the quantity 
of white pepper and salt, and stir for five minutes. Serve 
on a vegetable-dish, with fried bread cut into triangles as a 
garnish. 

Potato Chips. —Peel a raw potato as apples are peeled, let 
the parings be as near as possible the same thickness, and 
let them be as long as possible. Dry them thoroughly in a 
cloth, put them in the frying bosket, and plunge It in boil¬ 
ing hot lard. When the chips are a golden color drain 
them well In front of the fire, sprinkle fine salt over them, 
and servo with roast game. 

Stewed Potatoes. —Take some cold boiled potatoes, cut 
them In slices, and put them In a sauoepan, with plenty of 
butter or clarified beef dripping. Milt, plenty of pepper, and 
some finely minced parsley; keep toning them over till 
they are a light brown. 

French fto#.—When the asparagus is too old to use, cat 
the stalks in short pieces; boil them, and then strain them; 
return them to the saucepan, with butter, salt, and cayenne 
pepper, and let them stew for ten minutes. Have ready 
nicely browned hot toast, and serve the asparagus upon it 

DESSERTS. 

Matrimony Tart —Pare and core a dozen nice-sized apples; 
put them into a saucepan witli a little water to keep them 
from burning: boll until you can pulp them (but do not for¬ 
get to frequently stir them'); then add one-quarter pound 
currants, two ounces candlod peel, and enough sngar to 
sweeten it nicely; If liked, also a little grated nutmeg, 
l’our this mixture Into a large tart tin or dish that has pre¬ 
viously been lined with a thin paste. Then roll out another 
piece the same size and thickness, which place qver the toi ; 
press the edges together all round, make a hole in tbo 
centre, the same as lor miuce-pies, and bake. 
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Hiked College Pudding. —Take one-half pound grated bread, 
three ounce* well-washed currants, one ounce candied lemon 
and orange peel, one-half ounce citron, two ounces moist 
sugar, half a nntmeg, three eggs, and the third part of a ! 
pint of milk; boil tko milk and pour on the bread-crumbs, j 
put in one ounce butter, and then mix in the ingredients. 1 
This quantity will fill six cups; bake in a moderate Oven, 
turn the pudding out of the cups, sift powdered sugar oxer 
the tops, pour wine-sauce around them, and serve. 

Littte Baked Pudding*.—Take the weight of four eggs in 
flour and sugar, and of three in buttor. Beat the butter to ! 
a cream with the hand, add to it tho eggs extremely well j 
beaten, and gradually dredge in the flour aud pounded white ; 
sugar. Half All small cups, and buko until highly browned; j 
the cups should be well buttered. Any flavoring preferred { 
may be used in a small quantity, and the puddings aro ’ 
equally nice with boiled custard, jam or jolly poured around 
them. 

Citron Pudding.— Line your dish with puff-paste; slice 
thin, orange, lemon, and citron pools, of each one ounce, six 
eggs (leaving out four whites,) well beaten, one-quarter 
pound loaf sugar, and on 0 -quarter pound butter melted; 
whisk all well together, and pour into the dish; bake one 
hour, and serve. 

CAKES. 

Soda Boone*. —Take two pounds of flour, one-quarter ounce 
of bi-carbonate of soda, one-quarter ounce of tartaric acid, 
one ounce butter or Jard, one-half ounce sugar, and one-liaif 
ounce of salt. Rub the flour into the other ingredients, odd 1 
sufficient buttermilk or sour milk (about one pint) to make | 
It of the consistency of light dough, and roll It out to the ; 
thickness of about one-half inch, shape into any forms you 
like, and bake about one-quarter of an hour in a quick oven, 
turning thorn in order to brown both sides. 

Ginger Cuke*. —Take two pounds flour, one-half pound 
hatter, one pound molasses, four ounces moist sugar, one 
and a-half ounces ground ginger, three eggs, half a teacupful 
of cream, two teaspooufuls of baking powder or carbonate of 
soda. Mix the butter aud flour together, add the sugar, 
molasses,ginger, and cream; bc&t the eggs, and add them ; 
last If baking powder is used, put it in with tho flour 
flrst; if carbonate of soda, add it the last thing, mixed with 
a little warm water. Put the mixture Into buttered tins, 
and bake in a moderate oven for half an hour. 

Short Bread. —Ono-holf pound flour, four ounces butter, 
two ounces white sugar, mix without water, beat the mix- ; 
tore well, and then knead it on‘ a board until It can be ! 
rolled out. Roll it ont veVy lightly about one-third of an ; 
inch thick, and cut into two or three oval cakes, bake to a 
light brown in a slow oven. One-half pound of flour, one- 
half pound of butter, two ounces of sugar, a little ground 
rice. Boll It out with the hand Into a round cake about 
half an Inch thick,'prick it on the top. Bake in a slow oven I 
And when nearly ready to come out sprinkle It well with ; 
sugar. 
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Fig. i.—W alking-Dbem of Blue Stbifsd Chkvoit. In 
front the short skirt has a narrow flonnoe at the bottom, 
•ad is draped and fcstoned by a bow of blue ribbon; the up¬ 
per part to apron-shapod. The overskirt meets in front, 
aad Is plainly draped bock, being slightly caught up in one 
or two places. This skirt then tolls plainly to the bottom 
of the uadoivsklrt. This style of skirt Is equally pretty for 
ademMong train. The casseque is long and dose-fitting, 
and cut-away in front Hat of brown straw, trimmed with 
bine silk and feathers. 

Fio. ir.—W alking-Dress or Fawn-Cowled Camel’s 
Hai*. The front has three deep, kilt-plaited ruffles, and a 
Barrow one at the bask. The panier over-dress and the 


drapery at the back are trimmed with a bias band of silk in 
two shades of town color, aud the panier* are also ornamented 
with fritigp. A dark brown gimp also trims the pointed 
waist and panier*. Bonnet of yellow straw, trimmed with 
town-colored satin ribbon and feathers. 

Fio. iii.—Walking-Dress of Black Silk. The short 
skirt has a narrow ruffle at the bottom. The front of the 
skirt is laid in deep box-plaits. the side pieces are In 
plaits, laid crosswise, and the back is plainly draped. The 
upper part of the dress is of black brocade silk, princess 
shape .at the bock, with paniers at the sides, and a deep vest 
of the silk in front. Tho facing of the paniers and the 
collar are of black satin. Black straw bonnet with black 
•atiu ribbon and feathers. 

Fio. iv. —Home-Dress or Light Blue Silk. The front is 
trimmed with many rows of blue fringe slightly mingled 
with claret color; the train is long and plain, and the side 
pieces are laid in plaits; the coat-waist is of blue and claret- 
colored striped satin, with plain, blue, rolling collar, and 
facings for the coat. Elbow sleeves. 

Fio. v.—W alk i jig- Dress of Olive-Green Foulard. Tho 
skirt has two narrow ruffles at the bottom; and is puffed 
lengthwise in front and" on one side; the upper part is laid 
in deep folds in front, and to one side, where it tolls loosely, 
ar d is finished on the other side of the front with a Lias 
band. The coat basque to of maiEe-colored foulard, figured 
in olive-green and pink; it is cut nway in front, and the 
cuffs, pockets and collar are of tho olive-green foulard. Hat 
of gray straw, trlmmod with a pink feather, yellow rose and 
leaves. 

Fio. vi.—Visiting-Dress or Almond-Colored Camel’s 
Hair. The skirt has four plaited flounces edged with browu 
cashmere, shot with gold color. The over-dress opens pari 
way down the front, is very plain, and slightly draped at 
the back; it is of almond-colored cornel’s hair; the jacket 
with the added basque is of the brown cashmere, threaded 
with gold color. A brown straw bonnet trimmed with 
almond or with gold color would be very appropriate with 
this costume. 

Fio. vn.—II ouie-Dress or Gray Bunting, trimmed with 
very gay plaid bandanna,or cotton material; the skirt to 
kilt-platted to the knee, and the kilting is trimmed with 
two bonds of cotton bandanna; the full tunic forms two 
points at the sides, and a draped breadth at the back. Bodico 
with a simulated waistcoat. Cuffs and collar of the 
bandanna. 

Figs, m and ix.—Front and Back of Walking Cos¬ 
tume of Blur StiupeD Serge. The derai-long train is kilt- 
plaited, and the round tunic which ends in a point is caught 
up at the back, and finished with several rows of machine 
stitching. The deep basque bodice has a pointed waistcoat 
and rovers, aad is ornamented with buttons. 

Fro. x.—H ouse-Dress of White Albatross Cloth, for a 
young girl. The skirt is short and kilt-plaited; two ruffles 
foil below the kilt-plaiting. A broad bond of blue silk to 
let In the kilted skirt just below the kneo. The panier 
over-akfrt to slightly draped at the back. The white waist 
is shirred on the shoulders and is frill in front. The pointed 
waist and cuff* are of blna silk. The waist is laced at the 
book. 

Fig. xl—Visiting-Dress of Light BbgA The skirt to 
short, and has one deep plaited flounce; the over-dress to 
toced and edged with satin of the color of the dress, and the 
fullest at the front to caught together with bows of satin 
ribbon. The everoklrt is onught up slightly in the bock, 
and tolls in a square on the plaited ruffle. The cape is of 
the same material as the drees, and Is trimmed with two 
rows of rich fringe. Wc give a representation of the cape os 
it appear* when off the shoulders. Bonnet of begd-colored 
straw, trimmed, plaited Breton lace and blackberry vine 
I with blOMoms and fruit, _ 
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Fid. xil—Bonnet ob White Chip, trimmed with white j style* appear j D the spring; the winter sets the fashion, 
lace, dark red satin ribbon, and large, red and yellow roses, j Much laee is used for trimming dresses, especially about 

Fio. xiii. — Bonnet of White 8traw, trimmed with white j ^ 10 l,eck « 
satin ribbon and large clusters of violets. \ Monti* and Jacket* are of all varieties, and all are equally 

_ _ ._ . , . ... .> fashionable; we givo every month two or threo of tlio 

Fio. xiv.— Bonnet or Goat Straw, trimmed with a white > , ^ ., 

. • .., a _ ( newest styles, so we need not describe them. 

Breton barb. Mid Mu. oora-flowera. ^ U oU rrbUn the winter they ere 

Fiqs. xy., xvi., and xvu., are different styles of dressing ; neither very small nor very large; Tuscan straws, wlih 
the hair, all fashionable. In the first figure a plain tortoise . i aco .jij t g front, are among the newest of the bonnets; 
shell comb Is worn, in tho second a comb with Jet balls, and j g owor8 ar ® more used for the spring than feathers; though , 
in the third, three combs with small, gilt, ball-tips are used. > fliers generally appear again at mid-summer, strange to 
Fio. xviii. — Evening-Dress of Cream-Colored Silk. The j ^ Figured ribbons are new, and are seen on many bon- 
trained skirt has poniors trimmed with gauze piaitlngs and 5 ne j 8 . but they are common-looking, if not of tho finest 
pearl embroideries. The upper-skirt is ornamented to cor- j quality< r^e rather wide-brimmed hat, somewhat of the 
respond, and tho wide gauze scarf with embroidered ends is j Caingborough gtylc, the 8mnH on o, , he gypsy, ft „ d 

khottod at the knee, and on the opposite side is a second jj a |f a dozen other shapes, aro equally popular, so that they 
knot without ends, and below this at tho loft sido there are gult the ^ o{ tlie wearer 
piaitlngs of g&uzo and satin. The panien form small 
basques at the bock, and are trimmed with gauze piaitlngs. 

The train is puffed at the back, and edged with plaiting*. ^ 

The pointed bodice is cut out square^ and is ornamented : 

with a cluster of roses In tho left corner. The elbow sleeves ) CHILDSEN'S FASHIONS, 

terminate with folds and gauge flounces. Fio. , _ Yo uno Girl’s Dress of White Percale, figured 

General Remarks.— We also give, this month, several j wIth plnk The short under-skirt is edged with a 

uscfhl designs for various articles of drees; the first is a j plaited fl onn co of plain pink percale; and a narrow kulfe- 
butterfly bow of white lace, embroidered in various colors; plttlUHl nlfflo Q f the pink percale follows the lino of the front 
then a chemise, which is one of the most popular styles; two the Bkir t, & nd shows beneath the turret trimming. The 
handkerchiefs, and tie made of three rows of Breton laco Lo uig XVI. Jacket Is of tho white figured percale, and has a 
and narrow rose-colored satin ribbon. j v hitc plqud vest and rolling collar, an^ bands around the 

Tho Pompadour style is seen in very many of the dress j B i oeV cs. Hat of coarse, white straw, trimmed with white 
goods, more especially those for summer wear; grenadines, j ribbon and pink roses. 

t&wna, organdie, and clilntaea, aro of «ni rich plain gromid j Fj0 „__ BoT ., SeIT 0F Blor Tho tronoera aro 

sprinkled over with «nall Bowen, that look as if they wore kn|ckerbockeret the Jackrt targa> ^ opening over a full 
exquisitely painted by hand, and other, are ornamented j whitc Unen skirt. The trimming of the jacket and honours 
with cashmere patterns In bright colored pel™ towel on in J u R broad ^ of bl#ck bnlId wl.lto. linen collar. 

a brilliant mass; nothing can be more beautiful than the ^ , _ _ _ -g 

... , .. . . ... .. Fio. m—B ot’.i Suit op Gray Striped Flannel. Tho 

spring chintzes, mummy cloths and cheviots; even tho i __ . . . . a 

.,.. ,M. troueera roach a little below the knee. The rest and Jacket 


Fio. h.—Boy’s Suit of Blue Cloth. Tho trousers are 


Scotch ginghams are unusually attractive this seasor. i trousers rc 

Summer silks an* also often of these flower | atterns, 1 aro trimm 
though the useful old style of narrow stripes and small j tic an< * ‘ 
checks aro by no means abandoned, especially for people of j stoc klngs. 
more sober years, and for useful wear. Tho cashmeres, and j 
many silk and woolen goods loan rather to tho Oriental palm j 
patterns, and these cashmeres will be largely used for i 
coat-basques and Jackets, to wear with old skirts, or even j 
with new costumes, for they are of the very latest fashion < AJUr me 


aro trimmed with a ns irow, black braid; tho sailor cellar, 
tie and cuffs are of dark blue flannel. Gray striped 


PURCHASING AGENCY. 

After many inquiries from our mbscribcrs, we have decided to 


abroad. It is quite impossible to describe all the many j establish a Purchasing Agency, for their accommodation and 
materials that now crowd the stores, or to. tell of j bsntfL Everything will be ■ purchased, at the lowest possible 
tho exquisite colors and patterns of the goods. Pbngus are ) rates. Special attention will be given to each article purchased; 
again in fashion, and they are comparatively cheap; tlieeo i and the list includes everything used in the House : Ladies ', 
aro of fawn color, and win be worn in combination with \ Gentlemen's, and Children's Wear, Bridal and Infants' Outfits, 
black or brown. Canton ertpos have also re-appeared, but \ Gr a n d , Square and Upright Pianos, Mtlodeonz, Organs, FWmi- 
they are very expensive. A great favorite for spring and \ ture Q j eotry conceivable description. Carpels, Wall-Papering, 
cool summer dayi is the albatross cloth, which after all is a j china. Glassware, Curtains of all kinds, Silver, Jcweby, Pictures, 
very fine and soft French bunting, quite different from our j ^end libraries. 

wiry bunting; though the latter makes an invaluable dress j Order* will also be taken for Cards, and Invitations for Wed- 
tor traveling, walking or any ordinary occasion. This j dings. Parties, and Receptions; and Stationery of any kind. 
albatross cloth comes in most of the light delicate colors, \ indies wishing dresses made, by sending bust and waist measure, 
and the creamy white l* especially pretty; it has also the j length of skirt, etc ., and giving general direction* ms to material 


cool summer dayi Is the albatross cloth, which after all is a | China, Glassware, Curtains of all kinds, Silver, Jewelry, Pictures, 
very fine and soft French bunting, quite different from our j ^end libraries. 

wiry bunting; though the latter makes an invaluable dress j Orders will also be taken for Cards, and Invitations for Wed- 
tor traveling, walking or any ordinary occasion. This j dings. Parties, and Receptions; and Stationery of any kind. 
albatross cloth comes in most of the light delicate colors, \ indies wishing dresses made, by sending bust and waist measure, 
and the creamy white IS especially pretty; it has also the j length of skirt, etc., and giving general directions as to material 
recommendation of being inexpensive. Lace-striped bun- j au/ i color, wifi be promptly abended to, with taste amd discretion, 
tings aro also scon, as well as many soft woolen materials J the aim in view of oontributmgtothe wants of the subscribers 
dashed with linos of color, as olive-green and pink End j 0 / M Peterson," or their friends. Bosmets still be purchased, m 
blue, or any other pretty combination of colors. f gy m , im . stating color preferred, and general style of 

Of tho now ooiore heliotrope is very fashionable; but it | yg*tr$r. ' ' 

Is not bocomihg to mariy people, as it is of a pinkish purple ; Samples tmd estimate v fUtnUtii, on receipt of *6 cads, and 
but many of tfae lavenders and lllaos are eminently j eorrespokdeswe sotictUd. Bend for Circular cdnialniug fulldbeo- 


becoming. 

There is no decided change in the style of making dresses; 
short onea aro always seen on the street; usrrow and flat 
skirts in front, little draping In the hack, with boat-basques, 


tiom. Address, 

MRS. MARY THQUA&, 

P. 0. Boa 1626, Pk&ade^hia, Pa. 

% remitting, get a Poet-Office order^ or a drajl on Phtia- 


maotillas, or sacqnes, Just as the fancy dictates. Homs delpkia, or New York ; if time cannot be had, hasoevar, register 
dresses have undergone no change; In fact, but afow new poor letter. 
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VIOLET TO ILET WATER. 
CASHMERE B OUQUET EXTRACT. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 



FOH INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 

Uacd la Uoapiula, b 7 Matrons, I’hysi- 
CiAOM and Motbars ereryrhcre for3 Ojt 
•a £ofUc>lA America. Aataom-coohi_ 
food, aod therefor* aimed to l w .e weaLejt 
Btotnoch. Take no other. Bold bTdme- 

« ata. 4 airca, 35c.. «^o., 1.25,and 1.7 S. 
O'JLIUCH A CL), on ercry label. 


SENT FB.EEX 

My new, Illustrated Book, just issued, 

ON HUMAN HASH OOOOS, 
Containing 24 pages of information, “ How to arrange tho 
Hair and the latest Styles,” with GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES of Switches, Cosmetics, Combs, etc. Send rou it. 

II. JULIAN, 301 Canal Street, New York City. 
Mention this Magazine. Established 21 year*. 



WEBSTER’S 

! NEW EDITION. 

Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 

Now added, a SUPPLEMENT of over 
4800 Now Words and Meanings and a 
New Biographical Dictionary 
of over 9700 Names. 

G. & C. MERRIAM, Publishers, Springfield, Moss._ 

P ATEN T REA DY WOU ND 
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For Shuttle Sewing Machines. 

Any Number, HO to 100, White and Black . 


'c MERRICK THREAD (70-^. ,, 

,/Rcidy Wound Bobbins / f 
g WARRANTED 200 YARDSr 
* For Sewing Machines/*^ 


If you desire Reliable Heeds, send stamp for this 
beautiful Catalogue with Colored Plates. 

Name this paper. W. H. REID, Rochester, N.T. 

TO LOVERS of FLOWERS 

My list of Seeds comprises 430 varieties, which includes 
all the old favorites and most of the new sorts. 

On each packet there is an engraving and description of [ 
the flower, the Common, Geiiman and Botanic iiumo of the J 
seed, also full directions for planting. 

The sorts named by parties ordering, or my selection I 
Sent by mail postpaid at the following rates : 

Per 7 packets, 25c, per 15 pkts , 60c., per 32 pkts , $1.00. 
As special inducement to clubs I offer 200 pkts. for §5.00. 

F. K. McALLISTER, 29 Fulton St., N. Y. I 
Postage stamps accepted. Stato whero you saw this adv’t. 

30 DIO 100 Rest sorts Plants, Currants, 
Acres DIU Grapes, Ac. See our prices before buying 
of others. Illustrated Catalogue freo. 
DmlXMlJrS HALE BROS., So. Glastonbury, Ct. 


iffiiiSR 


Send Seven Cents In Stamps. Name of Machine, and 
N umber of Thread for Sampxe Box. 

Holyoke. Mans. 
ii7 O IIroadway, N. Y. 

Devonshire St., Boston. 
•J1S Chestnut St., Philn. 


MERRICK 

THREAD 


CO. {S 


20 


FLOWERING PLANTS 


$1 


BY MAIL FOR 

Prices Greatly Reduced. Our new instmetive 
Catalogue describes all the lending Plants, Bulbs ntid Seeds. 
It is the choape>*t price-list ever offered. Freo to nil. 
Send for it to TII0S. ELVEBSON, Hillside Greonhouses, 
New Brighton, Pa. 



HAUTHAWAY’S 



AH ELEGAlttf DRESSING 


LADIES'BOOTS & SHOES 


50 


Chromo , Tortoise 

IOC. Outfit, 10. 


Citfrid, Motto , Floral Cards, 
ALL BROS., Northford, Ct 




Everywhere known and prized for 
SklH end fidelity in manufacture. 
Tasteful and excellent improvement#. 
Elegant varioty of designs, 

Yieldlng unrivaled tones. 

Illustrated Catalogues sent Free, 
jr. 1 ZSTEY afc CO., 

Brattleboro, Yt. 



IS7fc. 


The Favorite Numbers, 303,404, 
332,351,170, and his other styles, 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
thb WORLD. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TESTIMONIALS 

Conatipation with 
Ueadaclic. 

99 W. II jnston St., N.Y. City. 

Sin: Your India* Blood 
Stuup Ins cured mo entirely 
of Uio distress In my hend, 
and roliov d every difficulty 
of my bowels. I must say 
that it is the best medicine 
that any person can bike for 
sick headache. Alice Reed. 

Dyspepsia and Indi¬ 
gestion. 

Brooklyn, Queens Oo., N. Y. 

Dkae Sir: Suffering for 
years with Dyspepsia, I was 
induced to give your Indian 
Blood Syrup a trial, and it 
completely cured me. I still 
take the Syrup for the pur¬ 
pose of regulating my bowels, 
fur which I find it has no 
equal. Recommend persons 
seeking reference to mo. 

Chas. WEEE8. 

190 Navy St. 

Liver Complaint and 

Long Disease Cured. 

617 9th Av., N. Y. City. 

Dear Sir : I do not think I 
would be doing my duty 
without having the afflicted 
know the beneficial results 
derived from the use of your 
Blood Purifier. For three 
years I suffered from liver 
and lung difficulties. After 
taking tne modicine fur a 
short time, I was reliovod 
and h;ippy to testify that I 
am well. 

Mrs. Jennie Loud. 

A Great Blood Purifier. 

22 Desbrosses St., Now York. 
Dr. Clarke Johnson: 

Bear Sir: I havo been 
troubled with pimples on my 
face, arising from impurities 
of the blood, fur tho last five 
years. Hearing of your In¬ 
dian Blood Syrup, I deter¬ 
mined to give It a trial, after 
trying dozens of remedies, and 
can now eny that the disfigure¬ 
ment which troubled mo so 
long has completely disap¬ 
peared. Yours, witn many 
thanks, 

Mias Julia Flannery. 


Cured after many 
Years* Suffering with 
Lungs and Stomach. 
246 W. 33d St., N. Y. City. 
Fur several years I have 
had trouble with my stomach 
and lungs. By the persua¬ 
sion of a friend I commenced 
the use of the Blood Puri¬ 
fier, and I will say that the 
change from sickness to com- 
Iterative health has almost 
been miraculous. There is 
one thing that I noticed: my 
digestion became better and 
my norves quieted, so that I 
could sleop again with com¬ 
fort. I think it is the best 
family medicine in the world. 

J. A. Gathin. 


DR. CLARK 

JOHNSON’S 


Man Bbi Sjmp. 
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[TRADE MARK. | 


Alinrfi ]>!/spcj)sla. Lire >• 
l| 11111 U Disease*.Fever <9 
I II Ik !■ ^LAgii e, Jthcuma- 

UUIll-U v* 

W W ■ 1 Heart Disease , 

J Biliousness, Nervous Debility , etc. 

The Best REMEDY KNOWN to Man I 

9,000,000 Bottles 

SOLB SINCE 1870. 

This Syrup possesses Varied Properties. 

It Stimulates the Ptyallne In the Saliva, 
whleh converts the Starch and Sugar of the 
(bod Into glucose. A deficiency In Ptyallne 
causes Wind and Souring of the food In the 
stomach. If the medicine Is taken immedi¬ 
ately after eating tho fermentation of food 
Is prevented. 

LIST OF WHOLESALE DEALERS. 

In Philadelphia, Penns.: Johnston, Holloway A 
Co., 602 Arch st.; French, Richards & Co., corner 10th 
and Market sts.; Baker, Moore & Mf.in, 609 Market st 
In Now York City: McKesson A Bobrins, 91 Fulton 
St.; Wm. H. Schie ffeltn & Co., 170 and 172 William St.; 
Halt. & Ruck el, 218 Greenwich St.; 8. EL Van Duekr, 
35 Barclay St.; J. X. Stallman & Co- 30 Platt St.; 
Chas. N. Crittexton, 7 6th Av.; J. H. Francis, 68 
Maiden Lane; Brent Good. A Co., 22 Park Place; Peek 
A Vklsor, 9 Gold St.; Walter Adams, 75 John St.; 
Wells A Elliott. 11 Gold St.; Danish. A Co., 68 Cedar 
St.; Fraser A Lee, 20 Beekman St. Sold Everywhere. 

Slck Headache and Dyspepsia. 

161 Perry 8t^ N. Y. City. 

Bear Sir: Your Justly celebrated Indian Blood 
Syrup has entirely cured me of Sick Headache and 
Byspopsia of 10 years* standing. It also enred my 
child of Scarlet Fever, and my wife of Female com¬ 
plaint. Georoe H. Reynolds. 

Catarrh Cured. 

44 'West 9tli St, Mew York. 
Brae Sir: Being troubled with catarrh, I commenced 
the use of youf Indian Blood Syrup, and, after a fair 
trial, I find ntyself entirely cured. 0. F. Bisbof. 


testimonials 

A very Excellent 
Medicine. 

Freeport, Queens Co., M. Y. 

Hear Sir: Having used 
your Indian Blood Syrup sb 
a Blood Purifier, I ran recom¬ 
mend it as a valuable meui- 
ciue. Mrs. Carpenter. 

Kidney Disease. 

113 Sklilman St., B’klyn, X Y. 

Dear Sir : For yean 1 was 
afflicted with kidney disease, 
bat soon after I commenced 
using your Indian Blood 
Syrup I found permanent 
relief Mbs. S. Worth. 

Rheumatism Cured. 
363 Ckuuon Av., B'klyn, N.Y. 

Dear Sir: lki:ig a suf.< rer 
for years with chronic rheu¬ 
matism, I was induced to 
m. ke a trial of your Ixnnx 
Blood Syrup, wrhich speedily 
cured ino. Geo. Hicks. 

Yiver Complaint and 
Dyspepsia. 

7 Chambers St, X. Y. City. 

Dear Sir: This cert Ties 
that your Indian Blo.d 
Syrup cured me of the liver 
compNfint and dyspepsia. I 
cannot .recommend it too 
highly. L. D. Frederick, 
Attorney at Law. 

Rain in the Side. 

Morrick, Quoens Co., N. Y. 

Dear Sir: For many years 
I was troubled with Pain in 
my SIdo and Shortness of 
Breath, but after taking some 
of your Indtan Blood Syrup 
I was greatly relieved. 

Elbert Smith. 

An Invaluable 
Remedy. 

234 Thompson St, N. Y. City. 

Dear Sir: I used your 
Indian Blood Syrup for dys¬ 
pepsia and my wifo for gen¬ 
eral debility. I cheorfully 
recommend it to others as an 
invaluable remedy. 

Respectfully yours. 

Edward Dumfht. 


Regulates the Bowels. 

240 Water St, B’klyn, N. Y. 

Dear Slr: I am now tak¬ 
ing your Indian Blood Syrup 
and find that my bowels, ouco 
so irregular, are in a good 
sound healthy condition, and 
I am determined to keep them 
Bo by the aid of your remedy. 
C. J. Gallagher. 

Dyspepsia and Consti¬ 
pation. 

Brooklyn, Kings Co., M. Y. 
Dear Sir: Haring used 

S >ur very valuable Indian 
lood Syrup myself and in 
my family, and being fully 
satisfied of Its efficiency in 
curing Dyspepsia and Cooni- 
pation. I can safely recom¬ 
mend it to others. 

Wm. B. Leturce. 
7®M Myrtle Av. 


Parties desirous of addressing any of the above-named persons to satisfy themselves of 
the genuineness of their testimonials, ‘will he kind enough to land a stamp to them for a reply. 
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A BARGAIN. 

We offer every one a rare oppor- 

1 tunity to secure an elecant set of 

2 Imitation Jet Jewelry, which is now 

* very fashionable and popular, at prices 

* never before offered. Our Jet Jewelry 
i Casket contains one set, Pin and Ear 
i Drops, of handsome cameo pattern and 
k latest style; one Necklace, with elc- 
5 cant Pendant; one pair of stylish 
£ Bracelets; one pair of pretty Cuff* 

^ Buttons; all in a handsome Casket, 

I made expressly for these goods. We «end, postpaid, one casket, containing all the 

* above (9 pieces of jewelry) for only 57 cents ; two caskets lor $1.00. 

J THIS IS LESS THAN 6 CENTS FOR EACH PIECE OF HANDSOME JEWELRY! J 

* We make this liberal offer simply to introduce our goods and Illustrated Catalogue to new £ 
t customers, expecting thereby to secure future patronac-e. We offer a great bargain in these goods, e 
» We believe in dealing liberally with orr customers, a: id prefer to make $1.C0 and a friend rather* 

I than $6.00 and an enemy. - ... - *" " - 

, taken. Write at once. 


n.v. We guarantee entire sat ir far fion . or vc vill refund the price. Stamps* 
Address HURT & PRENTICE, 711 Beckman Street, New York ,g f 




Over 1200 distinct varieties. All strong Plants, 
each labeled, delivered safely by mail. Largest assort¬ 
ment. Low price**. In business 25 years. Guarantre 
satin/action. Stock comprises all desirable varieties. Only 
mature plants sent. Our new Illustrated II:iu<l-Hook, 
sent free, contains name and description of each plant, with 
instructionsfursnccessfulcultivation. ]>'>n'i purchase plants 


_._). Jto n't pit rchase plants 

All lovers of/towers should have oi r HAND-BOOK 


Every buyer of cheap plants should have it. Every one want¬ 
ing new and choice plants should send for our Hand-Book.. 
HOOPFS. BROTHER A TIiOM AS. 

CiiEitBY HlLX. NUttofcULES. West Chester, Pa. 

organ pjTAyyy PIAyQ 

Now Organs only $7:‘».75 ami upwards—New 
Pianos 8125, before you purchase au Instru¬ 
ment be sure to see my latest offer, now ready. 
Address: DANIEL BEATTY, Washington. N. J. 

k Choice assortment. Strong, 

1 healt hy plants, in colors or 
j» White, Carmine, Rose,Yellow, 

' Orange, Scarlet, Variegated, 
etc.,sent safely by mail. O for 
50.; 1 4 for $ 1 . Extra choice 

_ Fanov Varieties, 4 for 50c.; 

8 for 81. HF"Illustrated Priced Ot-dogue free. 
Cuttings of new Geraniums, by mail, 50c. per doz. 

OH AS. T. STARR, Avondale, Chester Co., Pa. 



HORACE WATERS & CO., 

PIANOS «fc ORGANS, the BEST MADE. Cele¬ 
brated for Fine Tone, Superior Workmanship 
and Great Durability .Warranted G years. Pri¬ 
ces lower than other first-class makers for Cash 
or Installments. AGENTS WANTED.Send lor 
Illnstrnted Catalogues. ORGANS $3 Oupuxirds ; 
PI ANOS SI25 upwards little used, good us new. 
HORACE WATERS <£.' CO., Manfctrs. & Deu- 
let*H,S2G B > wny,ror.l2th St., N.Y. P.O.Box,3530. 



\ OUR NEW BOX FOR 1 *80 contain* 

. Mew Eicelsior Watermelon, Variegated Lima 

__ Lean, Prize Paragon Tomato, Green Proli/io 

| Cucumber, Sutton's Student Parsnip, Mammoth Tours 
Pumpkin, Ovoid Mangel. Simble Turnip, Virn/lay Spinach 
an<l an improved newRadish. Full Printed Directions forCulturo. 
The lOpkts. are worth #1.00, butcostonly 25 ct*. postpaid. 
This great offer ia mnde to exteud our trade. Order now. 10 

r kts. best Flower Seeds for 25 cts. Postage stamps taken. Large 
Iluitra'ed Farm A>.vl*al of Blooded Stock, Seed*, Ac., free. 

W. Atlek 15cur ke A Co.'* Seed Warehouse, 221 Church St.,Phila. 

New Scarlet Striped Ceranlum ~~ 

NEW LIFE! 

I By mad. paid. To any one sending U3 
I Sl.25.for 5 plants of this Geranium, 

I we will add a plant gratis. A single 
| plant mailed free lor 40c. t^^Our 
I Catalogue containing Colored Plate ol 

__I above Geranium free. We also send 

by mail, prepaid. 13 Ever-Blooming Roses, 
flowering size, labeled, for $1.25. 

INNI8FALLEN GREENHOUSES, Springfield, O. 




A REVOLVER GIVEN AWAY. 

The largest and costliest Catalogue of Revolvers, 

•Ac., iu ihe world, containing exact pictures oil 
j| nearly every Revolver in existence; a valuable book 
•of reference In NcnL free to any address. 1 

01-86. 32 calibre Revolvers reduced to (-.<&. Colt 
I Revolvers. 82.50. BIGGEST BARGAINS mil KNOW5. Al 
| CIIAXCE KOB ONK MA V IS EVEKY TOW V I S THK UfflTKIi I 

| States to get a 8(1 Revolver FREE. Address ihel 

1 F«*ex Repeattucr Armn Company. 57 
Waahlugton St.. Boston, Alas*., V. 8. A. 

World's ONLY Manufacturer of 

WHEELCHAIRS 

Exclusively.—ALL Stylo? and Size* for 

Invalids and Cripples- 

Self-propulsion l«y use of hands only, Ju 
street or house. Comfort, durability, and 
ean© of movement uncqualed. Patentee 
and Maker of the “Rolling Chairs’* _ 
pushed about at the Centennial. For Illustrated Catalogue 
send stamp, and mention Peterson’s Magazine. 
HERBERT S. SMITH, 32 Platt St., New York. 



"PETERSON’S” GREAT OFFER. 


It is the custom of “ Peterson's Magazine,” as all its old subscribers know, to engrave, every year, a premium 
plate, in order to reward person* getting up clubs. These plates are executed In the highest style of art, at an original 
co*-t oi from ONE THOUSAND TO TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS. “ Peterson ” having kept up this practice for many 
yean has now an unrivalled selection of such engravings. For 1880, two entirely new ones, “ Washington at Valley 
Forge,” 24 x 20, and “The Parable of the Lily,” 20 x 16. have been engraved, either of which will be sent to subscribers 
tir fifty cents. But as some may prefer one of those of former years, we offer, when desired, cither of the following, viz.: 


The Surrender of Cornwallis..(27 Inches by 20) 


Washington's Adieu to His Generals.(27 

Banyan on Trial . . .(27 

Banyan In Jail. (27 

Washington's First Interview with HI* Wife'24 

The Star of Bethlehem.(24 

“Our Father Who Art in Heaven”.424 


20 ) 

20 ) 

20 ) 

20 ) 

16 ) 

16 ) 


Washington at Trenton......(24 inches by 16) 

Bessie's Birth-Day .(24 “ “ 16) 

Christ Weeping over Jerusalem.(24 “ “ 16) 

Angels of Christmas....(24 “ “ 16) 

Not Lost but Gone Before.(24 “ 41 16) 

Christmas Morning .. f24 “ “ 20) 

Christ Blessing Little Children.(24 “ “ 20) 


N. B.—Any subscriber to “ Peterson? but no one else , con hare either of these engravings by remitting ffty cents, which 
is the mere cost of printing and paper. Always say, when remitting, which plats you wish. Address, 

CHARLES J. PETERSON, 

No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GET UP CLUBS FOR 18801 CHEAPEST AND BESTII 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 

SUPPLEMENT IN EVERY NUMBER I popular in 1879, will b« 

continued in 1880. They will appear in every number, containing a full-sized Paper Pattern, 
for a Polonaise, Cloak, Mantle, Coat, Waist, or some other article of a lady's, or Child's Dress. 
Every woman will thus be enabled, if a Subscriber to *' Peterson," to out out her own dresses, 
and her children's, without the aid of a mantua-maker.""£ft 

“PETERSON’S MAGAZINE” is the best and cheapest of the lady’s books. It contains, every year, nearly 1200 
pages; 14 steel engravings; 12 colored patterns; 12 mammoth colored fashions; and about 900 wood engravings. In 
short, it combines more, for a less price, than any other. But in I860 it is even better. A New Feature has been 
introduced in a series of 

SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES! 

AS A MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE “ Peterson ” has no rival of its kind. Its stories and novelets 

are acknowledged tob) the beet published anywhere. Mrs. Ann 8. Steplieus, Frank Leo Benedict, Frauces Hodgson 
Burnett, Rebecca Ilarding Davis, J. G. Austin, Marietta Holb*y, Ac., Ac , are regular contributors. Also, the author of 
“The Second Life,” the author or “ Josiah Alleu's Wife," Ac., Ac., besides others of the best female writers of America. 
Nf.w Writers, when of first-rate merit, are continually being added. In addition to the shorter stories, there are 
being given, in 1880, Five Origins! Copyright Novelets, tv>o of them by new writers, viz.: “Lost,” by Mre. Ann S. 
Stephens, “ A Fair Barbarian,'” by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, “The Talisman or Montf.zuna,” l»y A New Con¬ 
tributor. “In Tureb Acta,” by Frank Lee Benedict, and “ Tiik Maid or Muhlkn.” by Mrs. M. Sheffoy Peters. 

AS A MAGAZINE OF ART “Peterson’s” is, in one respect, unequalled. For it gives, not only Wood 
Engravings, aud those in great quantity, and of unequalled beauty, but also, iv/uit no other May urine does, 

COSTLY STEEL AND MEZZOTINT ENCRAVlNCd! 

The Publisher challenges a comparison between these engravings, which are works of the highest art , and the inferior 
Engravings, really lithographs, that appear elsewhere. “ Peterson’s,” is the only mngasine that gives, engraved on steel. 

Mammoth Colored Fashion hates! 

AS A MAGAZINE OF FASHION, therefore, “Peterson” is conceded to surpass all others. These 
superb, double-siz»4 Paris colored plates are printed from steel plates, and colored by hand, in the highest style of art. 
Patterns of the newest bonnets, hats, cloaks, jackets, etc., etc., appear in each number. Also the greatest variety of 
children’s dresses. Also, PATTERNS FOR EVERY BAY PRESSES, in Calico, Delaine. Ac. You do not know 
how to dross till you see “ Petersou.” Everywhere It is conceded to be the most reliable guide in fashion. 

COLORED PATTERNS FOR EMBROIDERY, Etc., MONTHLY. 

COLORED DESIGNS FOR SLIPPERS, SOFA CUSHIONS. CHAIR-SEATS, &c.,—each of which at a retail 
store would cost Fifty Cents or more. “Peterson” is the only magazine that gives these patterns. RECEIPTS FOR 
COOKING, THE TOILETTE, SICK ROOM, Etc. NEW AND FASHIONABLE MUSIC In every number. Also, 
articles on GARDENING, HOUSE FURNISHING, A MOTHER'S DEPARTMENT, in short, everything interesting 
to ladies. 


tbRms. ALwAiri nr 

ONE COPY, ONE YEAR, (Postage Free,) 


TWO DOLLARS! 


UNPRECEDENTED OFFERS FOR CLUBS. 


2 Copies, 

3 Copies, 

4 Copies, 

6 Copies, 
10 Copies, 

5 Copies, 

7 Copies, 
12 Copies, 


one year, 
one year, 

one year, 
one year, 
one year. 


one year, 
one year, 


(postage free,) 
(postage free,) 

(postage free,) 
(postage free,) 
(postage free,) 

(postage free,) 
(postage free,) 
(postage free,) 


8 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 
11 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 
15 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 


f ENGRAVINGS FOR PREMIUMS.—For eithor of these 
) two clubs, we will send, as a Premium, either of our new 
\ mezzotints, “ Washington at Valley Forge,” (size 24 inches 
I by 20), or “ The Parable of the Lilies,” (20 by 16), postage free, 
f AN EXTRA COPY OF THE MAGAZINE FOR PRE- 
J MTUM.—For either of these three clubn, we will send, as 
) a Premium, an extra copy of the Magazine, for the year 
( 1880, postage free. 

{{ BOTH AN EXTRA COPY AND ENGRAVING.—For 
either of these three clubs, we will send, postage free, both 
an extra copy of the Magazine, for 1880, and either of our 
w'w. large-sized mezzotints, “ Washington at Valley Forge,” 
or “The Parable of the Lilies.” 

AN EXTRA COPY AND BOTH ENGRAVINGS.—For 
either of these three clubs, we will send, postage free, an 
extra copy of the Magazine, fi>r 1880, and both of our now, 
large-sized mezzotint*, “ Washington at Valley Forge,” and 
“ The Parable of the Lilies.'' 


In Remitting, get n Post-OfUce Order on Philadelphia, or a draft on Philadelphia or New York: I( 
neither of these can be had, send Greenbacks or Notes of National Banks. In the latter case, register your letter. 
Address, post-paid, * , , , 

CHARLES J. FETEB.S02T, 

Specimens sent gratis to those wishing to get up ciubs. No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A WEEK IN JERUSALEM. 

BT ▲ HIV CONTRIBUTOR. 



j v T was in the spring of 1877 that I landed 

at Jaffa, on my way to Jerusalem, having spent 
the winter on the Nile. 

The distance from Jaffa to Jerusalem is about 
thirty miles, the road asoending all the way. 
Hardly anything can be conceived more sterile 
than the landscape. The nigged limestone hills 
are almost everywhere bare of soil. Great boul¬ 
ders lie scattered about; as if after a battle of 
Titans. Desolation reigns supreme. 

I was fortunate in making the acquaintance 
of a missionary, who had been in the East for 
twenty years. 

44 One can hardly believe, when one looks on 
these stony-fields,” he said, as we rode onward, 
44 that this whole landscape onbe ' blossomed as a 
rose.’ Never was any country more prosperous 
than Palestine, under the old Hebrew rule; no* 
where is one more impoverished and degraded 
than It is new, under that of the Moslem. Nor 
is the reason far to seek. In the ancient days, it 
was a commonwealth of free citizens, a community 
of independent, freehold proprietors. Joshua 
divided the land Into twelve provinces, one foe 
each tribe, and* these provinces were then subdi¬ 
vided among the families. The most stringent 


laws were made to prevent poverty and the alien¬ 
ation of land.. At the end of seven years, the 
debtor became free. At the end of fifty years, 
every acre that had been sold, went back to the 
original owner or his heirs. Hence every inhab¬ 
itant had a special interest in agriculture, and 
hence also the soil was tilled to its utmost ca¬ 
pacity. The hills were terraced to the top. 
Manures restore^, each year, what the crop took 
away. Literally, in those days, Palestine was, 
as it is called in Holy Writ, 1 a land flowing with 
milk and honey.' But now, as you observe, the 
terraces have 'almost entirely disappeared. The 
soil, washed away by centuries Of rains, has 
never been replaced. Judea is a desert.” 

Late in the afternoon, we came upon a sight, 
that brought back the days of Scripture vividly. 
Two women, sitting at the door of a massively 
built fkrm-houat, that looked centuries old, were 
grinding corn, in an antique hand-mill. 

ir Two women shall be grinding at one mill,” 
said I, quoting from St. Matthew. “ One shall 
be taken, and the other left. It carries one back 
two thousand years.” 

44 Yes, and you'll notice costumes, here, that 
will do the same, every day,” answered my com¬ 
panion. 44 1 have, often, seen Ruth herself, at 
harvest time. That is to say,” smiling at my 
start, 44 1 have seen girls gleaning, who had the 
same sad eyes, the same Juno-like brows, the 
same elastic and graceful figures. 1 almost have 
fancied I was walking with Boas among the gol¬ 
den corn.” 

44 The Hebrew women of the best type,” I re¬ 
marked, 44 must have been rarely beautiftil; we 
feel this, not only in reading the Song of Solomon, 
bat ever ywh ere in the Old Writings. Think of 
Either, and Bethsheba, to sa y nothing of Ruth 
hereeif. They are still donlingly so, in many 
instances: Scott's Rebecca, it is said, was drawn 
from a living type. We must not regard the 
impoverished denisens of a London slum as speci- 
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mens of true Hebrew beauty, for they have been 
degraded by centuries of oppression and want; 
though, even amid suoh surroundings, you find, 
occasionally, I am told, young gi^la who look like 
Oriental princesses. We must seek, rather, 
among the families of wealth and culture, for the 
type of what a maiden of Judea was, in the palmy 
days of Jsrael.” 

“ Just so,’* said the missionary. “ Yet, as I 


said before, there are Ruths still to be seen here, 
at harvest time. But after all, those old customs 
are baldly good for the land. When a people 
learn nothing, they may be picturesque, but they 
are not progressive. Here, the peasants plough 
with the plough, and grind with the mill, that 
the old Canaanites did, before Moses came out of 

EgypV’ 

“ All this, however, makes the Bible, to a 



traveller, more of a living book, than if these old 
customs did not survive.** 

“ True. No one cad understand the New Tes¬ 
tament, even, as folly, without them, as with 
them. To realize Scripture, in all its vividness, 
you must come to Palestine. 1 * 

If the road from Jaffa made me think Judea a 
desert, the first sight of Jerusalem suggested a 
city of the dead. Not that the scene wss deficient 
in pioturesqueness. Nay, even the land Appeared 
to be more fertile; for olive trees were frequent; 
and patches of green, here and there, showed 
where the young grain was sprouting. But still 
the general tone of the landscape was gray; the 
rocky peninsula, on which the city stood, rose 
bleak and desolate; an air of barrenness, neglect 
and decay was over all. For just one instant, 
however, this was changed. The setting -sun, 
gleaming on the white minarets, as it went down, 
made Jerusalem shine, as with a halo; then the 
glory Ruled; the evanescent twilight followed; 
darkness fell; and as we rode under the Jaffa 
gate, we could only distinguish our guide ahead, 
as a black, almost shapeless silhouette. 

“ If we had arrived before the light left us,” 


said my companion, “you could have read the 
Arabic inscription, over the gateway, which tells 
that Sultan Suleiman built it, iu the year of the 
Hegira, 948, answering to our Anno Domini 1542. 
But here we are in Jerusalem, twenty-five hun¬ 
dred feet above the sea, for we have been ascend¬ 
ing ever since we left the coast.” 

A short ride, through narrow and tortuous 
streets, brought me to my lodgings. I could 
only see that the houses were generally low, only 
two stories in height, and apparently constructed 
of stone, as they gleamed ghostly and white in 
the gloom. 

11 It is a small place, after all, this Jerusalem,** 
said the missionary, as we parted for the night, 
for be had to ride a short distance further. “ The 
entire width of the city, from the Valley of Him- 
mon, close by where we came in, to the Valley of 
Jehoshaphai on the east, is only a trifle more 
than half a mile. It ptnfelm one, at first, to un¬ 
derstand how it ever held a million of people, as 
R certainly did in the great siege under Titus; 
but at that time, we must remember, the houses 
were several stories high, the walls more exten¬ 
sive, every foot of ground built upon. The pres- 
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ent population is only about twenty thousand, 
of whom seven thousand are Mahometans, and 
the remainder Jews and Christians, the Jews 
slightly preponderating.” 

Early the next morning, my friend was at my 
hotel, ready to guide me to the chief points of in¬ 
terest. The Church of the Holy Sepulchre was 
our first destination. 

“We Americans,” he’said, “when we first 
cross the Atlantic, look on London, and Paris, 
and Rome as quite ancient. But they are cities 
of to-day as compared with this. Jerusalem is 
as old as Abraham. Long afterwards, when 
Joshua took Jericho, it was inhabited by the 
Jebusites ; and it remained in their possession for 
centuries; in fact, one part of it, that where 
yonder tower, called the tower of David, stands, 
was not captured until the time of the Psalmist 
King. Can you realize how far back in the past 
this was? Remember, when Solomon began to 
build the Temple, it was three centuries before 


the foundations of Troy were laid ; and so a long 
time before Troy fell; and much longer before 
Homer lived and sang of it. We think Herodotus 
quite an ancient writer; in fact we call him 4 the 
father of history but the Temple was five hun¬ 
dred years old, when Herodotus was born. The 
Babylonian captivity, that seems such a compara¬ 
tively late event in Hebrew annals, took place a 
century before Herodotus wrote.” 

44 1 had never thought of it in quite that way 
before,” I said. 

44 And Jerusalem is a city, as Scripture says, 
4 set on a hill emphatically so, as you must 
have seen, yesterday, when approaching it. For 
it stands, not only on a table-land, but on one 
that ends in a peninsula. Hence, with its deep 
ravines all around it, it seems to rise up, as it 
were, from a pedestal. Except on the north¬ 
west it is inaccessible—a perfect rock-fortress. 
But here we are at the church.” 

We were approaching a dilapidated looking 



edifice, abjut as -large, apparently, as a second- 
rate cathedra], but so surrounded by smaller 
structures, many of them with domes, that its 
real outline and sixe were hardly distinguishable 
et first Directly in front of us was a facade, 
with two pointed doorways below, and two 
pointed windows above. 


The square, in front of this facade, was crowded 
with Armenians, Greeks* Bulgarians, and even 
Russians, offering articles for sale, reminding me 
of the traffickers in the Temple. 

“They are pilgrims of the Greek faith,” ex¬ 
plained my companion. 44 Poor fellows, they are 
taught that a visit to Jerusalem, once in their 
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lives, is almost necessary to salvation, and so 
they throng here, at this season of the year, com¬ 
ing often in whole families, men, women and 
children, just as you see them. Their privations 
must be terrible, for most of them are compara¬ 
tively indigent. They try to eke out a portion 
of their expenses by the sale of these articles. 
But this is,the door. Let us go in.” 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre contains not 
only the two well-known chapels of the Greek 
and Latin communions, but also the Chapel of the 
Holy Sepulchre, in which is the Shrine, and be¬ 
low the Shrine the crypt, where the body of 
Christ is supposed to have been laid. The Latin 
and Greek chapels are rich in ornament, though 
diverse in character. (See above and below.) 

“The scenes, that occur here, at Easter, as 
you have read,” said my companion, “are often 
disgraceful. I, as a Protestant minister, 
do not think either chapel in good taste, 
but, perhaps, to the half-educated pil¬ 
grims, who yearly come here, this tin¬ 
sel is just what is required. We must 
not judge too dogmatically of others.” 

The Church is about three hundred 
feet long, by two hundred feet wide, 
with semi-circular ends. The principal 
point of interest, the Chapel of the tra¬ 
ditional Holy Sepulchre, is in the great 
semi-rotunda at the west end. In the 
centre of this semi-rotunda is the Shrine, 
an elaborate affair (See next page.) The 
Sepulchre itself lies under this Shrine. 

You enter a door-way,'and go down a 
few steps, when you find yourself in a 
quadrangular vault, about six feet by 
seven, hewn out of solid rock (See page 
854.) A slab, raised about three feet 


from the floor, indicates the place where 
His body is supposed to have been laid. 
Innumerable lamps burn above and 

around. 

I cannot adequately describe my 
emotions, when I first saw this spot, 
held sacred through so jnany centuries, 
and before which so many pious 
souls had kifelt, to breathe a prayer. 
Notwithstanding much that seemed 
tawdry about the ornaments, notwith¬ 
standing some intellectual doubts as to 
the identity of the tomb, my feelings, 
for a moment, almost overcame me. 
All the morning, I had been saying to 
myself, that, however much Jerusalem 
might have altered in eighteen hundred 
years, the great features of the land¬ 
scape remained the same. The hills I 
saw were the veritable hills He had looked on, 
when He walked to and fro, between the city 
and the neighboring villages, talking to His dis¬ 
ciples as He went. I had traversed the Via Dol- 
orosa, over the very ground, if not over the very 
stones, where He had trod. On that high plat¬ 
form, where stood the Mosque of Omar, He had 
taught, for there the Temple had stood. From 
the Mount of Olives, which I had seen across the 
\alley, He had gazed, looking over towards the 
marble courts and gilded roofs, soon, alas! as 
lie predicted, to be destroyed forever. All these 
memories culminated now, in a rush of reverent 
emotion. 

To my surprise, when we had left the Church, 
and were once more in the open air, my companion 
showed more faith, in the tradition, than I had 
supposed he would. 
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M I am not of those/’ were his words, “ who 
dismiss, summarily, the chums of this spot to be 
the real Sepulchre. A good deal c&u be said in 
favor of the tradition. Dr. Robinson, than whom 
a more conscientious student never lived, utterly 
discredits it, as you know, lie says, and very 
truly, that the Sepulchre, at the time of the 
burial, was without the city, and that as this spot 
is now within the walls, therefore it cannot be 


the true locality. But he overlooks the fact that 
the present walls are comparatively modem, and 
do not, in many parts, follow the ancient line. 
In fact, the city has extended greatly towards 
the north, which is in this direction, and so has 
come, I think, to include the Sepulchre." 

“You have read, of course," I replied, “what 
Ferguson says. He maintains that the real 
8epulcbre was where the Mosque of Omar now 
stands.” 

Vol. LXXVII.—22. 


“ Yes, I remember. But nobody, hardly, 
agrees with him. It is strange that a writer,, 
usually so sensible, should have taken up such a 
crochet. I have studied this subject very thor¬ 
oughly, and I see no reason to call in quest ion 
the tradition. Remember, the Empress Helena 
the mother of Constantine, built the first Church 
at this spot, less than three centuries after the 
Crucifixion. She came here, and tried first to 
inform herself of the 
precise situation of the 
Sepulchre, before she be¬ 
gan to build. Now the 
city, though sacked, and 
figuratively depopulated, 
had always had a few in¬ 
habitants left; and there 
could have been no doubt, 
in their minds, 1 should 
think, as to where the 
Sepulchre lmd been. 1 
do not wish to be irrev¬ 
erent ; but let me illus¬ 
trate this by a compari¬ 
son. Do you suppose, 
that, even if our grand 
old Faneuil Hall was torn 
down, its site would be 
forgotten, by Bostonians, 
even after three times 
three centuries, provided 
Boston continued to be 
inhabited? Now, at Je¬ 
rusalem, a remnant ot’ 
people of the Christian 
faith had always re¬ 
mained, and they must 
have kept up the memory 
of the principal sacred 
places. The Empress, 
therefore, could hardly 
hove been deceived. From 
Helena’s time down, the 
ease is clear. Of course, 
this is not the church 
that the mother of Con¬ 
stantine built. The ar¬ 
chitecture, alone, shows that. None of it is 
older than the Crusades ; in fact, a fire greatly 
damaged it in 1808; you see, everywhere, if you 
look critically, the parts that are repaired. But 
there is a flavor of the Byiantine style still about 
it, not only in ornamentation, but also in form. 

My guide took me, the next day, to the terrace 
of the dilapidated church of St. Anna, to show 
me the Mosque of Omar, from what he consid¬ 
ered the best view. Below us was the Pool of 
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Bethesda; above that rose the ancient wall of the 
Temple; over all the great Mosque, standing 
where once the Temple itself stood. The Mount 
of Olives w*ns on our left. (See below. J 

“ I have no doubt whatever,” said my friend, 
“that the Mosque stands where Solomon’s great 
altar of burnt offering stood, a spot that, long 
antecedent, was the ‘threshing floor of Aranual, 
the Jebusite.’ The Mahometans call it Kubbet 
CB-Sukhara, the * Dome of the Rock.* It is more 
than twelve hundred years old, for the Caliph 
Oinar began it, certainly, A. D. 650, though it 


was not finished, probably, till Abdel 
Malek’s reign, a generation after. Be¬ 
yond it, within the same enclosure, yon 
see another mosque, El Aska, a rectangu¬ 
lar one, whereas the ‘ Dome of the Rock,' 
as you observe, is octagonal.” 

I nodded in assent. 

“ This one is even older than the other, 
for it was once a Christian church, built 
by the Emperor Justinian, about A. D. 550. 
It is much larger than the.Mosque of 
Omar, something like two hundred and 
seventy-five feet longj if I remember, by 
nearly two hundred wide, the exact figures 
I forget. The quadrangle, as you notice, 
in which these two edifices stand, is nearly 
fifteen hundred feet lotfg, by about nine 
hundred and fifty wide; and the whole 
of the enclosure, or nearly all, was, ip 
my opinion, occupied by the Temple.” 

“ Not by one compact edifice?” ^ 

“ Oh, no ! The Temple was not like a Medieval 
cathedral. The most sacred portion—the Holy 
of Holies—.was comparatively small, but it was 
approached by courts, one within another, each 
enclosed by a dead wall outside, but having open 
arch-ways faciug inward.” 

“You describe something like a cathedral 
cloister. Or the Campo Santo at Pisa.” 

“ And something like cathedral clusters they 
were, or, as you say, the Campo Santo at Pisa. 
But more strictly, perhaps, like the atrium, or 
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outer court of the early churches, such as you see 
in St. Clement’s at Rome, or St. Ambrose at 
Milan. They were probably built of wood, or 
chiefly so, and were more like piaszas, as we call 
such things in America, erected around a court¬ 
yard, and facing inwards. The roof, if not upper 
story, was, certainly, of wood: for they seem to 
have had an upper story; in the description of 
the storming of the Temple by the Romans, it 
was the setting flro to these wooden roofs that 
first gfcined entrance for the assailants/' 

Another day, we went to the wall, under the 
site of the Temple, called the “ Place of Wailing.” 
It is here that the Jews come to mourn over the 
fallen city; and here they have so mourned for 
centuries (See below.) The Cyclopean stones go 
bock to the very earliest historical times, and 
perhaps ante-date the Temple itself. Higher up, 


the wall is more modern: probably as late as the 
Saracens. It is an affecting sight to see those 
people, exiles for nearly two thousand years, 
wailing at the foot of this wall. It brings back 
the awful words of Jeremiah: “ How doth the 

city sit solitary, that was full of people, how is it 
become a widow: she that was great among the 
nations;” or those of Christ himself: “Ob! 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 1 which killeth the prophets, 
and stoneth them that are sent unto thee—behold 
your house is left unto you desolate.” 

The walls of Jerusalem, as they now remain, 
are, generally, the work of Solynmn the Magnifi¬ 
cent, and do not go further back than A. D. 1542. 
They are about fifteen feet thick, but vary in 
height, depending on the inequality of the ground. 
Sometimes the altitude is only twenty-five feet; 
at other timesjt is seventy-five. The total circuit 
approaches two and 
a-half miles. At the 
time of Josephus, the 
walls were three miles 
and a-half around. But 
large portions of the 
present intra-mural city 
are now occupied by 
gardens. 

The houses of modern 
Jerusalem, as I have 
said, are rarely more than 
two or three stories high. 
They are built of a cream- 
colored stone, with plain 
facades, but are often 
striped with red. They 
are destitute of windows 
on the lower floor. Their 
roofs are terraced, or 
domed. They look dis¬ 
mal and prison-like from 
the outside, but being 
built around courts, into 
which windows open, 
they are really cheerful, 
when viewed from the 
inside. Some of those 
belonging to wealthy 
families, which we vis¬ 
ited, and of which, not¬ 
withstanding the very 
general destitution, there 
are a few, are really 
beautiful. In such we 
found flowers and foun¬ 
tains in the court-yard, 
while the apartments 
were cool and airy. 
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BT JTRAUK 

I establish myself comfortably in the low, 
broad windoW'Seat, and fell to thinking, or 
rather, I flatter myself for sometime that I am 
absorbed in this dignified and difficult operation. 
At length, the striking 0/ the library clock rouses 
me to a consciousness that an hour has elapsed, 
and I am forced to confess that I have not the least 
idea of what has been in my mind, beyond a 
rague impression that it hod to do with a sense 
of the unsatisfactoriness of life in general, and 
an extreme exasperation against my step-father 
in particular. 

I am barely eighteen, so yon may suppose that 
my actual experience of life is somewhat circum¬ 
scribed ; but that gives me freer seope in my 
judgments and theories, beeanse I am not fettered 
by any tiresome facts whi*h Slight unsettle my 
opinions. I do know my step-fether— at least, I 
am convinced that I do— and have long since 
decided that we are as incompatible as powder 
and snow—the first comparison applying to 
myself, for I am somewhat hot in temper. 

About half the time, oa a moderate average, 
I am in a state of exasperation against that gen¬ 
tleman ; yet we are very good friends, and when 
I am trying to dislike him the most, I find myself 
eiyoying his society, and that exasperates me 
even more than his imperturbable coolness and 
elegant composure. 

I love mamma dearly. I know that she had 
spent a number of very miserable years while 
her first matrimonial alliance 1 m ted. She had 
only been eighteen when she married, and was 
but five-and-thirty when she accepted her second 
husband, Colonel Seymour, who vu ten yean 
her senior. 

No girl of fifteen could help being interested 
in the little romance which my mother revealed 
to me as one of the reasons for the step she was 
about to take. She and George Seymour had 
been lovers in early youth—they were both poor 
—her relatives separated them—made each 
believe the other false, and them married her to 
quite an old man. 

By my father’s will mamma had to give up every 
penny of his fortune, if she married again, and 
it all came to me. But I could not even have the 
satisfaction of thinking that I would quickly and 
sweetly fade away in a ooneumption—bless my 
mother, and forgive my step-fether, at the last, 
(356) 
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and lift them out of poverty by the bestowal of 
my wealth, for Colonel Seymour had got rich, and 
was now even wealthier than L 
I cannot even decide to insist on taking shelter 
in my guardian’s house, for he is not only dis¬ 
agreeable to me, but he has four scrawny 
daughters whom 1 hate, so I conclude to remain 
where I am, and console myself by thinking 
that my step-father receives a large annual sum 
for my keep, and on my eighteenth birthday l 
discover that he had always refused to accept a 
penny, and that 1 have beeii living luxuriously 
at his expense. 

And at last I have to own tliat he possesses 
the power to tease me unmercifully, and will do 
it and be amiable and affectionate all the while; 
and that he is devotion itself to my mother; mid 
that they will both be happy in spite of my 
thinking it is wicked in them: and in spite of 
Colonel Seymour’s son thinking so too, mi-1 
refusing even to come home or have anything t<» 
do with his father, beyond writing coldly dutiful 
letters now and then. 

And the mention of that son, Edward Seymour, 
whom I have never seen, brings me back to the 
window-seat and my reflections, and my even 
more than ordinary exasperation against my 
step-fether. What has he done but keep on 
trying to appease his offspring until be ltns 
succeeded, and that young man writes loving, 
penitent epistles to both his parents, (he dares 
to call my mother one of them !) and says thnt 
now he is nearly five-and-twenty, he begins to 
see what a hot-headed, wrong-headed donkey lie 
has been, and he is coming home from Europe, 
if his family will permit. And I am shown the 
letters, and I remain an icicle in the midst of 
the pleasure my two elders display, and I pre¬ 
fer to hate Edward Seymour with a deadly 
animosity! I will add to the personal detesta¬ 
tion which Is his due, all that vast amount which 
I have triod unsuccessfully to expend on his 
parent, and if he thinks, (as he presumes to 
write), that my society is to give an extra charm 
to his return—the finding “ a ready-made sister” 
os he impertinently puts in—why then I can 
only say that no young man educated in Europe, 
having a large fortune of his own, and possessed 
of a face handsome enough (as his photograph 
shows me) to reader him insufferably vain and 
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conceited as handsome men always arp. no such 
young man was ever so profoundly mistaken ! 

1 sit in the window-seat after the clock strikes, 
And I remember that he is cpping to-mqrro w, 
and l Am glad that I bave,stiil a night and a 
moving pf peace left; when, actuated by that 
spirit of aggravation which animates the whole . 
race,of Seymour, that, young man arrives before j 
he is jdqe* The library door opens,, my step¬ 
father looks in, and cries : 

“ Here she is 1 Margaret, come and welcome 
nvy, Prodigal 

And so instead of the dignified reception X 
have proposed for him^, 1 am discovered by that 
Prodigal curled up bn the window-seat like an 
overgrown sohool-girl—I who can on occasion be 
ns stftely as Queen Elizabeth! It is too vexa¬ 
tious! ,1 do not even manage a becoming 
descent—I entangle my feet in the skirt of my 
gown, and am only saved from falling by the 
Prodigal's prompt rush to my assistance. 

I-gather payself up—I curtesy ! The Prodigal 
stands erect, and bestows a prodigious bow upon 
me..but I catcb a twinkle of fun in his eyes, and 
he presumes to burst out laughing, when my 
step-father says: 

“That's right, my little children—it’s very 
elegant indeed! .You remind me of your own 
great, great grand-paints beginning to dUn,ce a 
minuet.” ( 

Th& worst of it is I have to laugh in spite of 
myself, and my mother, who has followed the 
pair, laughs heartily also* and we make an 
absurd tableau., So I ,put by my dignity, pro¬ 
posing to render Jt plL t^e more appalling on the 
first favorable opportunity of presenting it to 
notice, and I hold out my hand, and l say: 

“ Welcprae home! I am so glad to see you ! 
Why on earth didn’t you come before?” 

And I perceive that I have said what I wouldn’t 
have done, on any t account, and he kisses my 
hand, and answers: 

“ I would if you had asked me—I was only 
waiting for that!” 

We hav,e a gay dinner, and spend a much 
more lively evening tha n rqy conscience approves 
pf; but when I get up to my rooip, I take 
myself sternly ,to task for having found it sp 
pleasant, and ][ decide ( thafc if I make as ppor a 
piece of work of hatipg the son os I have done 
of the.fatiie^, I shall proye. that I am the most 
inconsistent an <£ mean-spirited woman alive. 

I fall asleep, with firm resolves in my mind, 
and J wake in th,o jppic mood. 1 array myself 
in a pretty morpii^grgqwn, with a fichu around 
roy shoulders, and a coquettish head-gear, half¬ 
cap. half-bonnet,, and go opt to feed my swans, 

Vot. LXXVlI.—2$. 


nqy usual eprly morning avocation. 1 find them 
in the lake, where it comes up to the foot of the 
terrace, at the bottom of ifxo garden. I have 
not , been there long, whep Edward Seymour 
•joins me. , I am very courteous and oordial, but 
I endeavor to show plainly that 1 regard him 
os a guest, not a member of the family, and l 
think I succeed, for when he offers to carry my 
bosket, pnd I decline, rather stiffly, he says : 

“Please don’t make me feel os if we were 
strangers, ty being so ceremonious.” 

I turn to him, as he leans, lazily, on the balus¬ 
trade, and answer, pertly: 

“A lack of ceremony would not hinder the 
fact” 

He looks vexed. I exult secretly. It is evi¬ 
dent that hq does not inherit his father’s 
imperturbability, and that X shall be able to 
anger him ! The certainty is so soothing, that I 
feel quite amiably disposed towards him, for the 
moment, and J listen with pleasure to his praise 
of my mother, and I admit fhat he has some 
sense of propriety when he observes: 

“I have been wondering what I should call' 
her! Mrs. Seymour would sound too formal. 
For a long-legged fellow like me to say ‘ mamma’ 
would bo absurd, considering that she looks 
young enough to be my sister. Besides, it would 
be pn impertinence in me to usurp your right; 
and I can’t say Fanny exactly. Suppose we 
compound for cousin ?” 

I agree to that, and thoughtlessly add: 

“I never had a cousjp, but I have always 
fancied-it must be the pleasantest relationship 
imaginable.” 

“Then we will be cousins, too,” he replies, 
quickly ; “ brother and sister would not answer, 
X perceive already—on my part.” 

He ppiuU. his words, by.a glance of open 
admiration, which shows me that he believes I 
am weak enough to be taken by compliments. I 
freeze immediately. , . 

“ I think my mother and your father must be, 
by this time, in the breakfast-room,” X say; “ we 
must not, keep them waiting.” And I turn, and 
mount the steps. 

Hq follows me silently, I observe him look at 
mo with a little wonder, and I know X appear at 
my stateliest, for the first words the colonel 
utters are: 

“Ah, we have a glimpse of Queen,Margaret 
this, morning ! Well, well, it is quite right to 
impress the Prodigal: But J dare say our Daisy 
will come bock before long.” 

. These are his two pet names for me, and he 
j varies .them. according to tnymopd. X don’t 
{ know which annoys me most. My mother and 
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Edward Seymour join in his laughter; but I 
run upstairs, to remove my hat, aud when I; 
return, I am as gay as possible. In fact, I soon 
convince Master Edward I am quite his match in : 
saying bright things, and I teaze and ridicule : 
him until he cries for mercy. Then, feeling 
that 1 have rather forgotten my dignity, I retire, ! 
when'breakfast is finished, to my own apartment, ; 
and stay there until mamma comes and begs me ; 
to go out to ride with Edward, as liis father is : 
busy writing letters, aUd it seems inhospitable to : 
leave the young man to his own devices on the 
first day after his arrival. 

I always look my best, and feel in my brighest 
spirits, on horseback, and Mr. Seymour and I 
pass a morning so pleasant, and I really find j 
him so agreeable, that I am obliged to reproach 
myself, afterward, with having corruptly forgot- ; 
ten to nurture the animosity I feel it my duty to : 
cherish against him. But I Reflect that we: 
cannot always be dwelling upon tragic matters, 
and that there will be plenty of time during his 
stay to make him comprehend that I do not forget 
he has the mistbrtuno of being his fathers Bon. 

However, the day docs not elapse without my i 
having a*n opportunity to take offence with both. 
As I go through the hall, the two Seymours are 
at the billiard table, which stands beyond the 
arch where the corridor widens into a large 
room, and I hear the Son observe: 

“ Your Queen Margaret is very handsome. The 
photograph you sent me did not begin to do her 
justice! She is an odd compound. One hour as 
gay and mischievous as a Brownie, and the next 
as stately as her royal title.” 

“ She is a mere child in many Ways,” the 
colonel replies. ** At bottom she is as good os 
gold and honest as steel, but she’s a capricious 
little monkey. For once in your life you are to 
keep from flirting, mind that. 1*11 not have 
Daisy—” 

I hurry back to get beyond the reach of their 
voices, but I heard Edward laugh in a conscious 
sort of fashion. I am angry enough now without 
any effort! The idea of the colonel’s presuming 
to send my photograph to his Prodigal I And to 
warn him not to flirt with me, as if I were a 
weak-minded little child, whose peace of mind 
could be upset by the first man that chose to try 
and interfere with it! 

Edward is to be warned forsooth! Well, I will 
show the colonel and his Prodigal of what I am 
capable in the flirting line. At last, I have my 
revenge pointed out to me—they have done it 
themselves—and I will take my vengeance with 
ah implacability as immovable as ever did 
LUcretia Borgia, or any other heroine who 


habitually carried a dagger and a bowl of poison 
concealed about her person, and if anybody 
offended her, stabbed that wretch in the bock or 
mode him quaff death from her bowl. Edward 
Seymour shall fall in love With me, and when I 
have driven him quite maudlin, I shall avow that 
I have been laughing in my sleeve all the while, 
and overwhelm both father and son with dire 
and hitter conftision. I even go so far in my 
stern determination as to dream vaguely of a 
culmination in which, to complete the drama, I 
marry some man abhorrent to me, and crush ‘my 
step-father utterly by telling him this is his 
doing—“Wretch, behold thy handiwork!” and 
that sort of thing. I practice the very attitude 
and gesture before the mirror, and get into a 
great excitement, though I perceive that 1 am 
hardly tall enough for melo-drama, and this puts 
me out a little, 

So I leave the fifth act to arrange itself 
according to circumstances when the time comes 
for the curtain to rise on it, and I concentrate my 
mind upqn the best plan for opening my tragedy, 
and decide that a certain number of high comedy 
scenes, involving rapid changes of mood, which 
will keep my character a myBtery to my intended 
victim, is the most appropriate commencement. 

I array myself in an effective costume, for I 
am rather fond of gowns that mamma says are 
too rich and too old for me; but as my step¬ 
father declares they arC very becoming—though 
sometimes he is impertinent enough tb hint that 
I look like a child masquerading—mamma lets 
me have my own way when we are at home 
alone, on condition that when we are in town, I 
adopt for parties and street wear a style of dress 
which she considers more suitable to a young 
girl. A girl indeed! If one is not a woman at 
eighteen, when will one be, I should like to 
know? But though mamma is sweetness itself, 
there are points on which she is a little obstinate, 
(nobody is perfect, I suppose—there are even 
spots on the sun!) and when she is, I find it 
more dignified to offer no opposition. 

.So I go down to dinner very gorgeous indeed, 
and I propose to be gentle with mamma, blandly 
patronizing to the colonel, and charming to 
Edward Seymour, but in a lively sort of fhshion 
which will show him that I am dangerous, 
because this will give me.an opportunity, when 
the time arrives fdr his overthrow, to remind 
him that from the first he had a warning of what 
he might expect. 

And, oh, dear, it is all a failure! I get to 
laughing at my step-fhther’s nonsense, and I 
cannot stop, and I laugh so loud, that mamma 
softly calls me to order as if I were only six! 
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Then later, Edward tells a pathetic stoty, and 
tells it so beautifully, that I dry, and the colonel 
pats me on the shoulder, and says I am an 
absurdly sensitive little puss—I, who am harder 
than adamant! .And to make matters worse, 
after Edward Seymonr and I have sung several 
duets—he really has a beautiful voice!—he begs 
me to sing alone, and I do, and he Ventures to 
tell me that I don’t seem to catch the spirit 6f 
the song, and 1 get angry. At first he tries to 
teaze me, and keep himself cool as the'colonel 
ddes; but I upset his feomposure, and make him 
as angry as I atn; and When mamma and tlio 
colonel came back to the drawing-room, after a 
little moonlight promenade on the verandah, 
they find us quarrelling vehemently, and laogh 
at us both until Edward laughs too, and I march 
off to bed id high dudgeon. 

But the next morning, all is sunshine again; 
we meet on the terrace, where I ain feeding my 
swans once more; and Edward apologizes ; and 
I make him admit that he was in the wrong from 
first to lafet, and that if I said anything severe, 
he brought it on himself. Then I go in, and 
practice the song with him, and sing it to please 
him—partly as a reward for his penitence, partly 
because I know in my heart that his conception 
is the correct one, though I would die at the 
stake sooner than admit it. 

The days go on—grow into weeks—and are so 
sunny and enjoyable, that I forget to be exasper¬ 
ated, and only now arid then remember my 
savage intentions, though whenever he gets 
vexed, Edward accuses me bf being an outrageous 
little flirt. We quarrel often, but the making up 
is so pleasant, that the prospect of reaching that 
point adds zest to our anger. Sometimes the 
battles are rather serious, and we don’t speak for 
a whole day, but mamma and the colonel only 
laugh—Edward himself admits that it is tiresome 
of them to treat us as if we were children ! 

There are a number of country seats in our 
neighborhood; almost every family has guests 
at this season; and we are really quite gay; and 
there are picnics, and drives, and horseback 
excursions, and high teas, and dicing, and all 
sortd of dissipation; and I enjoy the whole more 
than is exactly dignified, but I cannot heTp it. 

Here are plenty of young men, and I do a 
good deal of mischief among the flock; bht 
there are none of them as handsome or agreeable 
or clever as Edward, and he certainly does 
dance like an angel, and sometimes when I sit 
down for an hour’s calm reflection, it seems 
almost a pity that it is my duty to hate hilrt—but 
he hr his father’s son, and I must! I must 
begin at once too—but something is sure to 


happen that deludes me Into putting off the 
business still longer. 

But When two whole months have’gone sinoe 
Edward’s Arrival, immrmA, in her innocence, is 
the Cause of ronsing me to foci that I do hate 
hirh at last. One night, when she is sitting in. 
my room after I am in bed, she makes it- dear 
that sh^ and the colonel would be so glad, if 
Edward aftd f were to grow to like each other 
well enough to—to— 

Oh, what a ftiry I am in! t don’t let her 
finish; I rise on my pillow, and I cry out in a 
deep, awftil voice: ' 

“ If he were the only man In the world, I 
would not marry him—not if you Shnt me up in 
a convent—not if you let the colonel burn" me 
alive I” 

And mamma says coolly: 

“ I never spoke about yonr 1 marrying him ! 
Permit me to finish my sentence! The colonel 
and I would be glad, if you got to like one 
another—well, not to quarrel so often over every 
trifle—that is all.** 

This is not what she meant to Bay, and I 
know it, and she knows that I know it t but I 
dott’t dare hint the foci, for when mamma does 
mount her high horse, she gallops over one in a 
ruthless manner. So I apologize, and she kisses 
me, and says my head is a poor affair, but my 
heart is in the right place, and promises not to * 
Jet the colonel hear of my Absurd speech; and 
after she is gohe, I cry a little, I don’t exactly 
know why, except because it is fatiguing‘ to the 
nerves to try to live a drama and be a heroine, 
especially when one has two such marplots about 
as mamma and the colonel, always putting in 
comedy in the wrong plabes. Perhaps, too, my 
tears rise partly from the fact that it seems a pity 
it is my duty to hate Edward ; but T Anr not sure 
about this, and I faU asleep before I have 
settled the question ; for an inability to lie awake, 
and meditate during tile silent watches of the 
night, has always been one of my exasperations. 

Three more weeks go by. I am in many 
varying moods; sometimes I am in outrageously 
high spirits, and sometimes very unhappy, and 
utterly without reason in either case; but of one 
thing I aid convinced—I have snljugAted the 
colonel’# Prddlgal, and before long I shall have 
an opportunity to punish both father and son! 
YCt it is an odd thing that I do not feel’ the 
supreme satisfaction I had expected to derive 
from this state of affairs. But I mean to be true 
to my vow all the same. 

And one day, the colonel calls me into his 
study, and without any preparation he says: 

“ I want to tell you a secret, but you must not 
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lei even your mother suspect. Nobody must 
have an inkling of it.” 

“ Nobody shall!” I answer, in a fevcp of 
delighted curiosity. I am not ashamed to admit 
that I have !tny little weaknesses. A fondness 
for seerets is one of them. “ Nobody shall pver 
know 1 ,1)o tell me, colonel, dear^’ ’, 

“ Yery well l You see I want your help,” he 
says, slowly; "it is a very .delicate matter 
indeed!” 

“Oh I cry, impatiently—he is so long in 
getting it out! . 

“You remember May Falkland?” heasks. 

“ What a. question—when I met her every day 
nearly, last winter!” 

“ And you liked her?” 

“Why, of course—she is a charming girl— 
she does not put on all sorts of tiresome airs of 
superiority just because she is a few years older 
than oneeelf.” 

“ Ah,” say the oolqpel, shaking bis head medi¬ 
tatively, “ her age Iias been rather a drawback in 
my mind ! She is twenty-five—older than—” 

And here stops, and seems lost in thought, 
and \ nearly fty in bits I am so impatient. 

“ What are you talking about, colonel? What 
has May’s age to do with it, whatever it may be ?” 
1 demand eagerly. 

“A great deal, ipy dear,” he, answers, rising 
and going to a window; he stands there with his 
back towards me, as he continues, “The truth. Is, 
1 have reason to suspect that Edward likes her 
—that she likes him—that when she was over in 
Europe last year, they quarrelled. Do you 
follow me, my child?” .$till, not looking round. 

How fortunate it is that he does not I lam 
dizzy, and hot and cold all at once,,bpt I manage 
to say: 

“Yes, yw! Well?” * 

“ What I want you to do is this! Edward is 
much more likely to confide in, you than in me 
—he is very proud and reticent! By the way, 
haven’ t^you noticed that he is changed lately— 
moody one moment—over gay the next?” 

Oh, heavens, will he never get to the point I 
Again I manage to say; 

“ Yes,” and it is true; I have noticed it, and 
believed it was the result of my tormenting him. 

“ All, 1 thought you would have done ao—you 
are a discerning little puss,” says the colonel. 
“ I want you to get him to talk of her, then to 
tell him that, you know she regrets their 
estrangement—persuade him to put by his pride, 
and go to her. But he mustn't dream I have 
spoken to you—he would never forgive me! 
Will you do this when you get an opportunity?” 

“I will,” I reply, firmly. 


“ Thanks 1 I know you will do it neatly—you 
have a great deal of tact! I am so much 
obliged—try and do it at once.” 

There is a knock at the deor—a visitor for the 
colonel! I escape—I get up to my pwn room—I 
am quite like,a mad thing for awhile! The truth 
which forpes itself upon me is this: Edward 
Seymour has been flirting with me in the most out¬ 
rageous manner. He has tried, by every means 
sl^rt of an actual declaration, to persuade me that 
he is in dove with me! .He has been amusing 
himself at my expense; with a baseness which ,is 
beyond parallel and comparison} hp has endea¬ 
vored to make me love him; and—and— 

Oh, the whole truth comes, when my first 
•spasm of wr^th has passed] He has succeeded 
—I do love him, and my heart is broken I Oh, 
the meanness of these Seymours—oh, the treach¬ 
ery of these abandoned men! For 1 include 
the colonel in my condemnation; he has seen 
how his son was behaving; he has held his 
peace, let my mother believe he hoped Edward 
and I would care for one another; he wanted to 
torture me: he has always hated me, and this is • 
his revenge. 

I cannot cry—I am beyond that I I feel as if 
all my nerves were steel. Inaction is terrible! 

I should like to run a hundred miles without 
stopping—find some way of working off the 
fever of excitement, which burns in my vein#. 

I stay alone for a long while. Nobody intrudes 
upon me. Edward left the house, before lun¬ 
cheon, and has not returned. ,1 hear the 
carriage drive off; I remember that my mother 
and the colonel were going to pay some .visits. 

I shall have the afternoon to myself. 

What an afternoon it is. How I suffer! One 
moment full of, wrath—the next half-frantic with 
the pain at my. heart! 

Towards sunset, I go down stairs—out into the 
grounds. I walk down to the terrace steps, and 
there I find Edward .Seymour, leaning on the 
balustrade, looking pale and weary, and idly 
watching my swans. , . 

What I have promised to do shall be done at 
once—after that, I must decide qn ray own course 
—remain in Colpnel Sey mopr’a house I will 
not—no power shall force me to 1 

Edward hears my step—looks up—hurries 
to meet me. 

“ I thought you had gone out with the elders,” 
he says, trying to smile. Then he is dose to me, 
and exclaims: “Good heavens, Margaret, what 
is the matter? lpu are as white as a.sheetl” 

“ I have a headache,” 1 answer, and feel the 
blood suddenly rush into my face—U seems to 
me that I am burning up. 
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44 You are ill!” he cries in alarm. 

44 1 am not!” I say sharply, then remember that 
ill-temper is unworthy of the moment, and pause. 

Before I can avoid him, he catches 1 my 
hands, he cries: 

44 What ails you—are you in trouble? Mar¬ 
garet, Margaret, do tell me—you frighten me! 
I love you, my darling—I can’t bear to see you 
Buffer! Oh, do I speak too soon ? liut I must! 
Daisy, my dearest—tell me, what it is?” 

* His horrible, insolent treachery drives me 
beyond reason or thought.. I wrench my hands 
away. I fairly stamp my foot, as I exclaim: 

44 How dare you ! Do you paistake me for May 
Falkland? Do you think I have not found out 
everything?” 

44 Found out?” be repeats. 

“Yes! You love her—you quarrelled with 
ber—oh, you can go back to her—she is ready to 
receive you!” 

44 Why, May Falkland has, been engaged to her 
cousin these three years,” he says. “They are 
to be married in a few months, if he can leavjp 
his business in California. It has been kept a 
secret, but I have known it all along.” 

I sink on the steps—believe I nearly faint— 
but I know that Edward is holding me in his 
anus—I hear him crying that he has loved me 
from the first moment be saw my picture—^hat I 
have driven him Almost mad during these past 
weeks by my caprices— : my coquetries—that if 
one hour he began to hope I cared for him a 
little, the next I sent hipi down into the depths 
of despair by my conduct. 


Oh, I don’t know how long it is before I really 
get my senses back, but when 1 do we are both so 
happy, that he says—and I believe him—that 
I^rardise must have opened, and let us in to¬ 
gether. 

It is twilight before we go back to the house; 
I cannot meet my mother and the colonel yet; 
I run off to my room. Presently rpamma comes 
in, and I am so bewildered, that though eager to 
hear if Edward has told her our story, I rtish 
into a sudden fright, and hide behind the 
window-curtains, and she runs after me, and 
takes me in her arms, and laughs and cries both 
at once, and says: 

44 You have made us so happy—you blessed, 
blessed darling!” 

And she stops there with me nearly an hour 
till t grow somewhat composed, and the colonel 
sends up at last to remind us that dinner waits. 
Finally, mamma persuades me to go down'stairs, 
and they are all very good and considerate; 
though Edward will insist on kissing me as soon 
As I enter: and then the colonel gives me a hug 
like a bear’s, and whispers: . 

44 That was, the oddest blunder of mine! But 
we won’t say anything about It—T should lose 
my character for discernment, you know.” 

44 You are a false wretch f” I say. 

And he hugs me again, and replies with a 
laugh: 

44 Yon have tried me for some years in my 
character of an exasperating step-parent, now 
we will see how you like me in my new irdle of 
father-in-law!” 


AUKtJM NE BONIS. 


A Pinna antiquary's band 

Dug up th|p velle from the sand 
Of the arena, where it rolled 
Some nameless day in Romo of old.' 

Dri bo ed by time and scarred by llama 
Still traced across with Kero's name; 
Dropped from the toga's graceful fold, 
Who lost thee there in Rome of old? 

Who held thee hurt, what Roman hand 
Let fall thee iu that storied sand? 

Or fingers of wh&t dainty dame 
Last covered that ill-omened name? 

One day, when branen trumpets rang; 
While martialed gladiators sang, 

44 Farewell, Imperial Nero, we 
Who die give greeting unto thee.** 

My‘fancy paints her dar* audtall, 
Inclining from the massive wall, 


Her (kill pone wagers* oh the glaive 
Of some strong warrior, skilled and brave, 

*• 

Her eyes beneath their arched brows shine, 
As In and out the shortewords twine. 

A WeUeped thrust beneath She shield, 
Rxteqfls her champion on the field. 

The gtkdlator, as he lies, 

Turns upward his appealing eyes;' 

Tb meet the ruthless Noro’a frown* 

And see the fateful thumb turneddown. 

And thus the coin,' ii» changlHg hands, 

Fell gift)ting on the yellew sands, 

Hid by the corpse they dragged aside. 
Overlooked, forgot, like him that died 

And thns the bright Italian sun, 

Thvdogh smoke uf center* dense end dun, 
GU4amed last on thy untarnished gold. 

That nameless day in Rome of old. 
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BY SIDNEY 

“ Messenger, from doctor. Prisoner, taken in 
skirmish, is dying. Wants to see you.” 

^his, from a head poked within my tent-flap, 
roused me out of the first nap I had had in eight- 
and-twenty hours. 

, “Me!” I exclaimed. “Prisoner taken in 
skirmish? I don’t know him. There must be 
some mistake, l’ve been in the saddle, night 
and day, as everybody knows, and am worn out.” 

“But it’s you, M^jor Orton, that he wants. 
There’s no mistake. He says you were class¬ 
mates, at Yale, sir, before the war.” 

This roused me. Though what is called an F. 

F. Y.j I had boon, educated in the North. It 
must be some old class-mate, some one who had 
taken the side of the North, while I, witli all my 
family, to the remotest, had sided with the South. 

I rose, w eajrily. 

“ I am coming,” I said. “Tell Doctor Dutton 
I’ll be there directly.” 

I found the prisoner dying, as the physician 
had said. He was propped up with pillows, and i 
already, on his face, was that ashen-gray-, which, 
once seen, can never be forgotten. i 

“ You don’t recollect me,” he said, speaking i 
with difficulty. “ But I was a Freshman, when j 
you were a Soph, at Yale; and when I happened 
to hear your name, I thought it might be the 
same; and that—that—” he struggled for breath, j 
“ when this unhappy war is over, you might take j 
a message for me.” ! 

“ I recollect you now,” I replied. “ Preston, ] 
isn’t it? We once rowed against each other.” j 

He nodded. “ Lieutenant Preston,’’ he said, j 
“You will tell them—my mother and Alice—her j 
especially,” emphasizing the words, “ God bless 
her!” . 

A smile of perfect beatitude passed over the 
face, and then the light went out Ibrever from 
the eyes. But the smile remained, and it was 
there, when we buried him. 

Examining his clothes, after the ftmeral, to 
find, if possible, the address of his fhmily, I came 
upon a folded slip of paper. 

“God bless you, darling I” was written on it. 
“Your Alice prays for you, night and day. 
Fairybrook, Mass.” 

At last the war was over, and one of my first 
tasks, after the peace, was to write to the address 
of Mrs. Preston, at Fairybrook, telling her of her 
( 362 ) 
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son’s decease. But as I never had an answer, I 
concluded she had herself died, in the interval. 

Two or three years passed. My mother, now 
; my only surviving relative, fell ill, and whs or- 
: dered to a colder climate. I myself was suffering 
from an old wound, that had never healed prop- 
\ erly, and was giving me trouble. We started, 
< accordingly, for the North, though it was nof 
! without a pang, that I left the dear hills of my 
| native region, in the loveliest part of the Roanoke 
| country. 

“ No hotels, my dear boy,” said my mother. 
“On the contrary, some quiet country place. 
When I was a girl, I spent a summer at Stock- 
bridge. Let us go there.” 

Accordingly wo went to Berkshire, and soon 
found an unpretentious farm-house, near Stock- 
bridge, where we were sure of good air, with a 
reasonable prospect of nutritious, 'though simple, 
fjod. 

“Servants? No, ma’am, we ain’t got one,” 
said the farmer’s wife, a stout, buxom, good- 
natured looking matron of forty, when my mother, 
with all her old aristocratic prejudices strong on 
her, and the habit, behind them, of having been 
waited on, all her life by troops of menials, asked 
for a servant to attend her, personally, “and 
can’t get none, here. But I’ve got a help , that 
will do some things for you, though not all you 
may wi^t, maybe. Jeroboam he said as liow I 
couldn’t get along with the children, an’ take 
boarders, too, so Mr. Guild—our minister, ye 
know—he fetched me a help from down Bosting 
way. She don’t look mortal strong; but then I 
don’t want nobody about the hefty work, an’ 
she’s proper, handy about the house an' the 
children.” \ 

“Then I am to oall—whom?—whan I want 
something, as often happens.” This interruption 
in my mother’s gentle tones set our voluble hos¬ 
tess again talking. 

“ I don’t hold by none of them fkney names, 
and couldn’t remember’em to save me. ‘So,’ 
says I, ‘ give us a name as is handy like—Susan, 
or Jane—Nancy mebby’ll suit your turn. I had 
a Nancy once as was a proper good churner ’n* 
cheese maker.’ «So,’ says she, «Nancy be it 
an’ though ’tisn’t her name, she’s never forgot to 
come to it. You’ve only to give a small yell— 
Nancy or Nan-—and she'll come along smart.” 
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44 Thanks,” raid my mother, and came away to 
me op. the pretty vine-covered veranda to escape 
another deluge of words, 

44 If Nancy has the same gift of speech, what 
shall we do?” she sighed while X wickedly 
laughed at her discomfiture. 

The change had made a new map of me, and 
just to look out over the billowy hills, to where the 
sun was departing, dragging his draper of fiery 
clouds after him, in haste ^ leave us to the pallid 
moon who was already visible; and to breathe the 
stronger air of ihese^beautiful heights, exhilarated 
me like new wine. The Roanoke; country was 
beautiful also; but it had uot this bracing air. 

At this juncture, our hostess appeared to call 
us in to tea. 

As we sat down, a distant cracking of whips 
attracted our attention? and was mingled with 
the lowing of cattle. Finally S bumping of heavy 
boots was heard in the big kitchen near. Our 
hostess, who has, at first, seemed under the im¬ 
pression that she ought to remain, and entertain 
ns, now cried out, 44 Oh, that’s my old man,” 
and, went. put hurriedly. A moment after, we 
heard her voice, saying: 

44 Go right along in, Nancy. They might want 
suthing." i 

44 Nancy,” who mow entered, was & young girl 
of perhaps eighteen, in a plain/ print gown, and 
white apron, such as any Bridget might have 
worn. From her. simply knotted brown hair, 
her rather stout shoes, there; was np attempt a* 
ornament; and the girl was too (pale for rustic 
admiration; but I never had seen Sirnh a beauti¬ 
ful creature in all my life. , The wavy masses of 
her hair were bound tightly about a perfectly 
shaped hqacj* which was poped upon neck and j 
shoulders of statuesque loveliness. No pure,out¬ 
line was disturbed by flounce or furbelow, and- 
from the hands, loosely hanging at her sides, to 
the feet in ■ their simple country-shoes, all was in 
divine harmony. As neither of us spoke—we 
were too surprised, for that—the. thick fringes of 
her eyelids lifted, and a pair of great, soft, brown 
eyes lightened the pole oval of her flute. 

At last my mother broke the spell, by saying, 
gently, for she was a lady, even to her servants 
at home, much the more to strangers, 4 4 Take 
away the chicken, and change'the plates, Nancy, 
please. We will try the ^reapi and sweetmeats. 
Ia it you, who made these delicious cakes ?” t 
Then those perfect, scarlet lips parted, to ; reT 
veal the pearly perfection within; and os the 
hands, browned a little, it is true, busied them¬ 
selves in obeying' my mother, Nancy answered 2 
44 Yes, thank you, firs. -—shyly awaiting 
the name. 


36 ? 

44 1 am Mrs, Orton, Nancy,” said my mother. 

To my surprise, a sudden flush of scarlet 
suffused the girl s face, even to her jbrpw and 
eaip. , My: nether, occupied with serving, me, 
said nothing of this; but for one. instant, I 
thought the sudden pallor, which followed pn the 
blush, meant a fainting-fit. * 

She gave a quick glance at us both, which 
1 avoided meeting, and thep she left the room, 
burthened frith the service. What, could it be 
that caused her varyipg color ? . Was she ill ? 

My mother, meantime, was cooing over the 
daintiest of the eatables, audibly hoping for 
equal good fortune as regarded .beds, and So had 
not noticed my pre-occupation. 

The next day, my mother’s increasing languor, 
accompanied by a low fever, gave me much 
alarm. Even the girl, 44 Nancy,” noticed jt. 
She came up to mo shyly, as I stood, thougluftdiy, 
on the porch. 1 

44 The doctor will pass here soon, on his way to 
the next farm,” ahe raid, hurriedly. 44 Will you 
—shall I—ask him to see your mother ? It can 
do no harm.” 

I nodded an acquiesence, thankful tobe relieved 
of my perplexity. 

In less than half an hour, the doctor arrived, 
a young map pf scarcely more than my own ago, 
and possessing a most intelligent fhee. 

He went in to my mother, and then came out 
to pie. 

44 So far as I can tell, as yet. Major Orton,” 
he said, oheerily, “this will be nothing serious. 
Your mother's accounts of her uniform good 
health encourage me, in my opinion. Her ner¬ 
vous system ia simply broken, down. The war, 
apd your wound,. Account for it. If the can be 
positively relieved from all care, and prevented 
from exertion, the slight fever will pass when the 
irritated nerves become reposed.” 

I could have hugged the dear* cheery young 
fellow for his comforting words, and very nearly 
did so. " 

44 No ears? Of course she shall have no care. 
I am her only one, and getting visibly stronger 
daily,” I ray. , 

44 She must go to bed, and there must be no 
noise or confusion,” said the doctor. ,■ 

So, piy dear mother went to bed, and Nancy 
practically became her sole nurse, our hostess 
having her time engrossed by her, children and 
the farm. The more especially since, as the days 
went on, and. tfi&t obstinate fever resisted the 
doctor’s care, 1 discovered that my shaking hands 
could do little acceptably for the invalid* So I 
had to submit to be replaced by Nancy, with her 
firm touch and skilful service. 
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The July roses were m Boom, before my 
mother was fairly on the way to recovery. How 
white and frail she looked \ It was with a sort 
ef astonished indignation, that I hehrd her 
insist upon Nancy's going away,' At night, to her 
own bed. 

14 Suppose you should need something,” I 
said, “and I so Awkward.” 

. “She has nursed me for fire whole weeks, and 
has never slept a night in her bed," said my 
mother, in her small, swe^t Voice, reprovingly. 

Nancy Wetat away, in obedience to my mother’s 
wishes. But at the hour for the nourishment, or 
medicine, she re-appeared, her heavy eyes quite 
pathetic; but her hands as deft ns ever to pre¬ 
pare all for me, that my mother might not know 
herself disobeyed* or fret about the fatigue of her 
nurse. 

After micfoight, I strolled out upon the grass, 
near the windows. I was so thankful for the 
deep, peaceful sleep, in which I had left my 
mother, that I longed for some one to whom I 
might tell my hope and content. 

An open window, in a wing, and a night-light 
Within, attracted my attention. 

Approaching, I saw one of the children, a 
little, threo-year-old daughter, wrapped in 
slumber, and had just begun to wonder at her 
being alone, when I distinguished a figure on its 
knees, the head buried in the bed-clothes, while 
across the thousand noisy stillnesses of the night 
came lohg-drawn sighs, or rather Sobs, to my ear. 

“ It must be Nancy,” I said to myBelf. 

But what oould be her grief? Pretty Nahey ! 
Perhaps some rustic lover was faith lee*. If her 
sorrow were for anything more material, perhaps 
It might bo assuaged. How kind and fhithfVif 
she had been to my mother! Perhaps it was a 
money trouble. If so, there was no one like my 
mother to find a Way, delicately, to help her. 

I stole back noiselessly. 

Near morning, Nancy* came again, but my 
mother still slept. 

“ Let me thank you for your goodness,” I said, 
in mere courtesy. 

How more than lovely she was, when she 
looked up in niy free, her large, Startled eyes 
moist, and her lips parted, in a snrprise very 
uncomplimentary to my late recognition of her 
services. 

“ If she were an educated persbn—if the 
creature had a soul,” I said, fn my conceit; 
“ how wonderfully lovely she would be—but a 
form-servant—” 

All the blood of the Beverlys forbade the 
continuation of ray reverie. 

Next day, I saw Nancy talking with the 


doctor, before he came to us, afad I felt suddenly 
in a ftitious rage with both; for I read undis¬ 
guised adoration in his gaie, And comprehended, 

\ all at once, the coquetry of her.averted face and 
ooyly cast down glance. ‘ 

The next moment, "the doctor came into my 
mother’s rbonl. 

“ I am proud of you, madam,” he said, after 
fooling her pulse. “ You are boaducting yourself, 
\ Kke a yonfig woman of twenty^re in recovering 
| so beautiftdly ” 

A book was lying by the bed, which, once or 
twice, I had noticed Nancy reading. As she 
was out of the room, I took H up, curious to see 
what it might be. To my surprise, it was that 
prettiest of all French idyls, “ La petite 

I * Padette!” 

“Was it possible?” I*said to myself. “And 
yet, why not?” I added, after a moment’s 
reflection. American girls, New England girls 
especially, find means to learn whatever they 
fancy. But' then, a form-servant!” 

Perhaps she had not been long a servant, I 
\ said to myself. And, indeed, why did I only 
| now remember how differently she spoke, from 
her mistress? What had I been about, not to 
notice her choice diction, her gentlewoman’s 
manners, her low-toned voice? 

“ So much the better for that doctor,” t added, 
sulkily, “ whO surely Would marry her.” 

Yes 1 sulkily. * For this last idea made me 
feel irritable, and think the doctor a coxcomb, 
and the girl a flirt. 

The days wore on, and by September, my 
mother Was nearly restored to her usual health. 

| As for me, I required only the autumn cold, to 
| call myself cured. Yet we lingered in Berkshire. 
| I knew that my mother watched me jehlously, 

I and yet tenderly. At last, there was no looking 
in each other’s face, without a tacit admission of 
the truth-r-I was hopelessly in love with a farm- 
seTvattt! I, Chester Beierly Orton, well born, 
bred among the most aristocratic of Virginia 
families, second oousm to an English earl, hand¬ 
some and stalwart, educated and refined, with a 
sufficient fortune, notwithstanding the war, still 
in my possession, I, this acknowledged patti, was 
standing aside and eating my heart out in silent 
, envy, while the maid and the doctor approached 
\ the culmination of their happy loves. 

I How it had come about, I could never tell. 
Had I loved her,- because she was as tender as an 
angel to my invalid mother ? Had my heart gone 
out to her, when she sat in ihe gloaming, and 
held the little three-year-old daughter of the 
| house to her brerfst, singing a lullaby, in a sweet 
• contralto, which made me breathless with its hid- 
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den paiston? j ' tikd H bee* whew seme deefc 
wrath with my own futile adoration* made me 
sp^ak sharply to her; and her puredfps edrlecf in 
iftttmetttied 1 scorn, hek lovely head gfkceftlliy 
erected in the jbSt pride Of Wodftded innocence? 

I shall never know. But at last my dear old 
mother plucked efp her ooarage* add JoOMhg in 
my Worn* hungry eyes, jifct returned frem* Al¬ 
lowing after the gfal, as wj coward fret longed 
to do, she spoke out, Just tfeeW the.doetor’s bask 
put his accustomed nose ever the familiar gate, 
and his rider got down to join bit love—heavens 3 
that I should so hate a man because his tastes 
agreed with mine. 

44 My boy, we oan never repay dear Kan for 
her devotion/’ said my rndther; m but we oan 
make them a substantial present; toward their 
housekeeping—before we go—wO had better go 
soon, dear Chester V r 

I made a* brusque mevemeht of involuntary 
impatience, dad then sot ’ dawn eu the grass, 
and. leaned my head against my mother’s bre%st, 
and my eyes grew dim, gtowni man ah: I wad, 
when she kissed their lids. 

After that, I felt stronger. Our wordless con- 
fidenee was better titan weak moanings over the 
impossible. 

44 Something kind'/must be said to them. He 
has been more than a doctor to us both,” 1 
suggested. f » ' ■ ' 

“ 1 will apeak to Miss Preston—” saill the 
mother. . 

41 To whom J” I interrupted. • ! 

Something familiar, some memory Was asaon- 
ated with the name in my mind, though it escaped 
me, for the moment. 

How odd to love a woman—to long, and be 
willing to die for her without knowing her name. 

“You know Nancy was not her name/’ saifl 
my mother, 44 and it pleased her to keep her own 
name for her home. When she lost her brother, 
in the last year of the War, she found she must 
take care of herself. She is an orphan, for V 
year past , you must know. When she oould find 
nor pupils, or village schools, ahd the need was 
pressing, she*did' not consider It degrading to do 
a woman’s work, in the house of these honest 
people, who* treat her kindlyv and respect her 
thoroughly—” 

“Preston—Preston?” T was repeating’ ab¬ 
sently, hardly heeding my mother’s story. \ 

Then, suddenly, my memory wakened. Lieu¬ 
tenant Alan Prestdn, who had died in ofrf Ifhes 
at Richmond, a prisoner; my ole! coilfege-ms-te 
who had died, with some distant woman’s blessing 
before his eyes, smiling. 

Could it be ? I had thought it a Sweetheart. 


But new it alt hashed on‘iher She Was hie 
Metef, tMie bhatatlfhl’giw/who^made dH sendee 
noble in h't* foddering of them. 

At this moment, Miss Preston came toward ns, 
With' little foite hkngfrg to her hhdd. 1 ’ 

I sprang to my feet . 

' •‘ Lei me Chit Aldn f Prestou% stoer my friend, 
if I may,” 1 cried. 44 1 have Only how learned 
your name, but I am sure 1 aim right—arirl net ?” 

She lifted two startled, brown eybs tb mine, 
and grew so white, that I caught her in riiy arms j 
but She did not faint, though no color came t6 
her cheeks, as Che quickly released herself. 

44 1 am Alan Preston’s sister,” she solid,'faintly; 
‘•and your friend, if yon wish.” 

Mjr mother; all tears, kissed and petted- her, 
and after a time, we talked quietly about the 
poor fbllow, who bad died so fbr away: 1 men¬ 
tioned the incident of his blessibg 1 her. name, in 
hks last moments. 

She seemed to shrink from me so, 1 left het 
and' my mother talking, and went away for my 
evening stroll. ' » v 

Meeting the doctor on the highroad, he got 
down, and wilked with me, hw horse’s bridle 
over bis arm. 1 

“ Why not kpeak te him now V } I said to my¬ 
self, and I did so abruptly. 

: 44 Ydn are soon to marry Miss Preston, 
doctor?” 

** I wish I were, indeed f ’ wub his astonishing 
response. i 

I looked in tiis fkbe. 1 His AMUres were'work¬ 
ing convulsively. 

o Why,, I thought—I was Sure yeu lcved hhi^—” 

I murmured, stupidly. 

44 1 love her, with all my heart,” he inter¬ 
rupted, hotly, “but what is the use?” 

“.Then—^hep she doesn’t respond—she must 
care tor some one else.” 

This last I hazarded, from a desire to spare 
the poor fellow’s pride. I was astounded at the 
almost contemptuous look he gave me iu return. 

4 4 Very, amiably said// he answered. “ Bui I 
hope, for her owta sake, she is not caring for 
some conceited donke^, who is hot worthy to^tie 
her shoe—however lofty his worldly position 
may seem to himself.” 

He was certainly meaning something personal, 
for-he lifted his hat, got into his Saddle, and rode 
away, without a word. , 

There was a sodden beating at my heart, as if 
it would leap from my breast, and a hinging in 
my ears, as Of & thousand joy-bells, was followed 
by an overwhelming desire to go after that young 
doctor, apd hug him. But these varying sensa- 
S tions were chilled, by the ’horrible thought that 
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he might be mistaken. I bad started, almost op. j 
a rp^, fbrthehouse. But now I stopped. What | 
if his idea was oo^r tjie natural jealousy of an 
unsuccessful man, 

I stopped at tbe thought. X sat down on a 
mossy stone. I trembled, as if X bad just risen 
from a bed of sickness. I put my band tp my 
heart to stop its beating. 

In that shady nook, by tbe roadside, I reviewed 
the past, , I recalled my supercilious indifference, 
all my masterful insistence, of tbe last three 
months. Who was 1, that I should dare to hope, 
after having seemed to treat this beautiful woman 
like a paid servitor? 

When 1 thought of the heaven lost to me, that 
might once, perhaps, have been possible of 
attainment, I groaned aloud. Suddenly, I heard 
a soft, little ory of alarm, from the near 
shrubbery, j looked up. Alice Preston was 
coming swiftly towards me, looking pale and 
frightened. 

“What is it, Major Orton?” she asked, 
breathless. “ Has your wound, broken out 
afresb? M 

“Yes,” I , said- But i seeing how pale she 
turned, I added, quickly, rising and holding 
beseeching arms toward her 1 , “ But not that 
wound. It is of another Jtind. It is because I 
realize, too Iqte, bow folly, I love you, and that I 
have no hope of winning.” 

A, great wave of color swept over her startled 
face, and tears sprang to her eyes. She 
hesitated one instant, and then lifting her gpze 
shyly, met my extended hands. 

“X think I must kave belonged to you, since 


Alap died*” she said* “ though I, b**e only known 
iioflate—” r 

1 shall be pardoned for having never let her 
finish her phrase—shall I not?—and for catching 
her .to my heart, and stiffing her words with 
kisses. 

“ And yen have forgiven my blindness and 
bmsqueris, these past months?” I ash, as we go 
slowly book to the, house. She answer*, in her 
sweet voice, yet laughing gaily: 

“ But you were never brusque; at least, until 
lately. Your innate courtesy could not foil, 
though 1 ham seen you look venomous, after a 
long tirade from your hostess.” 

Then our mother, I say “our” now, spied us 
from, afar, and did not need her spectacles to 
see my exalted expressibn, and comprehended all. 

She came down the path to meet us, h§t 
checks blooming out rosily, as she saw our 
glorified frees. Looking from one to the other, 
she took Alice in her arms, and kissed her, 
saying: 

* “ It this my daughter ?” 

“Yes, please, Pinky, my dear,” I answer, 
returning her caresses, with interest. 

We were married, a month after. Why should 
we have waited? My darling had no conven¬ 
tional scruple*. All she wanted was to make 
me happy. 

Nearly every year we make a pilgrimage to 
the Berkshire form, where I found my life’s 
“ Help ;” and oddly enough, I am growing quite 
hardened to Mrs. Jeroboam’s loquacity, sfcice it 
nearly always turns upon the perfections of 
Mrs. Alice Orton, %U “ Natoy.” 
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■ Alas! Death sdldotft comes Ihradfatit gnts*/ 

, , To those who watch for. him, and woo, afor, 

Wita outstretched hands, and eager, longing eyes, 
Iu Tain, we always find, their pleadings are. 

Itfor odr desire so Ians the electric spark. 

The waves, receding, bear tho hoped-for barque. 

To those who stand beeide the sullen stream, <- 
And long to cross, yet dare ndt enter in; 

When only desert sands behind them gleam*, 

Ta mart the tmek their weary foe* hare been; 
To »acb Death'* barque sterns likoa bird, with Mr, 
Wlilie wings outspread, upon the orenjng air. 

*Tis only when llfo's fields Ifo whitb with bloom, 

Or later, when'the full edrs gttnt with gold, 
When soft airs waft a lotue-Ukp porfume, 


'ftewth crimson outsets never wan and did, 

That Death hpth terrors. Knowing joy and bliss, 
The heart reluctant leaves the life which la 

CoOld lie whose restless fedt but pace the sand. 

Lie •down lb quiet, rfrtftfel deep. And And 
The Journey over, the receding land 
drew faint *nd for, as jin tbe seaward wind 
They spedand clasped again, at last. 

Close to the hearts that loved us In the past, 

Wbotf we qot send a messaga bask aovpas 
The waves? Should not the dumb lip*piteous say 
Not*‘Kln£ of Terrors,” no, nor Seal of Loss, 

But Oates of Wornfng unto perfect day. 

That then onr friends with glad surprise should trace, 
DeeAh’a joy qod mystery upon pur foce. 
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CHAPTER XVIII'. 

Much to her*own astonishment, Lucia found 
herself allowed new liberty. She was permitted 
to spend the afternoon frequently with Octavia, 
and on several occasions that young lady and 
Miss Bassett were invited to partake of tea at 
ftidclough in company with no other guest than 
Francis Barold. 

“I don't know what it means, and I think it 
must mean something,” said Lucia to Octavio \ 
“ but it is very pleasant. I never was allowed to 
be so intimate with anyone befofe.” 

“Perhaps,” suggested Octavia, sagely, “she 
thinks that, if you see me often enongh, you will 
get sick of me, and it will be a lesson to you.” 

“The more 1 see of you,” answered Lncia, 
with a serious little air, “ the fonder I am of you. 
I understand yon better. Ton are hot at all like 
what I thought you at first, Octavia.” 

“But I don’t know that there’s much to 
understand in the.” 

“There is a great deal to understand h*y6n,” 
she replied. “Ton are a puzzle to me often. 
You seem so frank, ahd yet one knows s6 litile 
about yon, after all. For instance,” LuCia wfent 
on, “ who would imagine that you are So affec¬ 
tionate.” ' 

“ Am I affectionate ?” she asked. 

“Yes,” answered Lucia, “ I am sure you are 
very affectionate. I have ftrand it ont gradually: 
You would suffer things fbf anyone yoii lovbd.” 

Octavia thought the matter over. 

“Yes,” she said, At length, “I would.” 

“You are very fbttd of Miss BaSsett,” pro¬ 
ceeded Lucia, as if arraigning her at'the bar of 
justice! “ You are very fond of yoUr fhther, ahd 
I am sure there are otkdr people yon Are very 
fond of— very fond of, in&edd.” 

Octavia pondered seriously again. 

“ Yes, there are,” she remarked; “ but ho one 
could care about them here—and so Pin not 
going to make a fbss. 4 You don’t want to make 
a fuss over people you 1—like.” 

u You don’t,” said Lucia. “You hr? like 
Francis Barold,’ in one way—but you Are 
altogether different, in another. Francis Barold 


does not wish to show emotion, and he is s* 
determined to hedge himself round, that one 
can’t help suspecting that he is always guarding 
himself against one. He 'seems always to be 
resenting any interference; bat you do not appear 
to care at all, and so it id not natural that one 
should sudpeot you. I did not suspect you.” 

“ What do you suspect me* of now ?*’ 

* “Of thinkihg a great deal,” answered Lucia, 
affectionately. “ And of being very clever and 
very good.” i, - ! 

Octavia was silent fbr a few moments. 

“I think,” she said, after the pause, “I think 
you’ll find out that it’s a mistake/’ •' i 

“NO, I ihtdl not,” returned Lucia* quite 
glowing kith enthusiasm. “Aid I know I 
shall learn a great deal from you/’ 

Thfe was srich a startling proposition, that 
Octavia felt deeidedly uncomfortable. She 
flushed rosy rod. 

“I’m ttm one who ought to learn things; I 
think,” she said. “I’m always doing thidgs 
that fHghten Aunt Belinda,’ ahd yen know how 
the rest regard me.” / 

“Octavia,” said Lhola, very naively indeed, 
“ suppose we try to help each other. If you 
will tell me when I am wrong* I will try to^-to 
have the doarage to tell you. That will be good 
,practioe fbr tae. What I want most is oburage 
and frankness, and I am sure it will take 
courage to make up my mind to tell you Of 
yodr—of y<*ir mistakes.” 

Octavia regarded her with mingled admiration 
and respect. ’ ' ’ 

” I think that’s a splendid idea,” she said. 
4< Aik you sdre” faltered Lucia, “Are you 
sure you won’t mind ‘the things T may have to 
say? Really, they are quite little things in 
thetnselves—hardly worth mentioning—” 

“Tell me one of tbeih, right now,” said 
OctAvia, poiht-blHck. 

“Oh, no!” exdnitned Lncia, starting. “Fd 
rather not—just now.” 

“Well,” commented ObtOvla, “that Sounds as 
if they must be pfetty nhpleteant. Why don’t 
yott want to? They kill be quite as bad 

( 807 ) •“ 
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to-morrow. And to refuse to tell me one is a 
bad beginning. It looks as if you were 
frightened—and it isn’t good practice for you to 
be frightened at such a little thirfg.’* ' 1 ;i 

Lucia felt convicted. She made an effort to 
regain her composure. ' * 

“No, it is not,” she said. “But that is 
always the way. I ' am continually tellShg 
myself that I will be courageous and candid, and 
the first time anything happens, I fail. I wiH 
tell yon one thing.” 

She stopped. short here, and looked, at-Ocfrvia 
guiltily. . . • 

“ It is something-I think I would do if—if 1 
were in your place,” Lucia stammered. “A 
▼ery little thing indeed*?’ • 

“ Well?” remarked OoUvia, anxiously. 

Lucia lost her breath, caught H again, and 
proceeded cautiously, and with blushes at her 
Own daring. 

“ If 1 were in your place,” she said, MI think 
—that, perhapswmly perhaps, you know—I 
would not wear—my had \r-r$wld so low down— 
over my forehead.” 

Octavia spHi eg from her seat, and ran to the 
pier glass dvel* the manteL She glanoed at the re¬ 
flection of her own startled pretty free, and then 
putting her hand up to the soft blonde “ bang” 
which met her brows, turned to Lucia.; 

“Isn’t it becoming?” she asked, breathlessly. 

. “ Ob, yes I” Lucia answered. “ Very.” 

Octavia stared. 

“ Then why wouldn’t you-wear it ?” she cried. 
“ What do you mean ?” 

Luoia felt her position truly a delicate one. 
She looked her, hands, and braced herself. But 
she blushed vividly, 

r “Jt msy sound rather silly when I tell you 
why, Octavia,” she said; “but l really do 
think it is a sort of reason. You know, in* those 
absurd pictures of actresses, bangs always seem 
to be the principal feature. I saw some in the 
Shop windows, whpn I went ,to Harrifrrd with 
grandmamma. And they were such dreadful 
women—some of tliepa-—and had so very > few 
clothes on, that I can’t help thinking I shouldn’t 
like to look like them, and-—” 

“ Does it make me look like them ?” ; 

“Oh, very little I” answered Lucia; “very 
little indeed, of course; huh—” 

“But it’s the same thing after.all,” put in 
Qcfavia. “ That’q what you mean.” 

“ It is so very little,” faltered .Lucia, “ thaL— 
that perhaps H isn’t a reason.” , . 

Ootavia looked at herself in Jhe glass again, 
r It isn!t a very good reason,” she remarked* 
‘•but I suppose it will do.” 


She paused, andflooked Lucia in the face. 

“ I don’t think that’s a little thing,” she said. 
“ To be told you look like an opera bouffe actress.” 
^ **I did nbt tneah to Bay so,” cried Lucia, 
.filled with the most poignant distress. “I beg 
your pardon, indeed—I—oh, dear! I was afraid 
j you wouldn’t like it. I felt that it was taking a 
| great liberty.” 

| “I don’t like it,” answered Octavia; “but 
\ that can’t be helped. I didn’t exactly suppose I 
l should. But I , wasn’t going to «ay anything 
| about ypur hair when I began,” glancing at poor 
Lucia’s coiffure , “though I suppose I might.” 

“ You. might say a thousand things about it!” 
Cried Lucia, piteously. “I know that mine is 
; not only in bad taste, but it is ugly and 
| unbecoming.” 

“ Yes,” said Octavia, cruelly, “ it is.” 

“ And yours is neither the one nor the other,” 
protested Lucia. “ You know I told you it was 
pretty, Octayia.” 

Octavia walked over to the tabje, upon which 
: stood Miss Belinda’q work-basket, and took 
therefrom a small and gleaming pair of scissors, 
returning to the mantel glass with them. 

f* How short shall 1 cut it?” stye Remanded. 

“ Oh !” .exclaimed Lucia, “ don’t—-don’t.” 

For answer Octavia raised ,the scissors, and 
gave a snip. It was a savage snip, and half the 
length and width of her low-locks fell on the 
mantel; then she gave another snip, and the 
: other half fell. 

Lncia scarcely dared to breathe. 

For a moment, Octavia stood gazing at herself, 
with pale free and dilated eyes. Then suddenly 
the fell nature of the deed she had done seemed 
to reveal itself to her. 

“Oh!” she cried opt “Oh» how diabolical 
it looks 1” , 

• She turned on Lucia fraptiqally. 

“ Why did you make me do it?” she exclaimed. 
“It is all your frujt—every bit qf it;” and 
flinging the .scissors to the other end of the room, 
she threw hereelf into a chair, apd burst into 
wild tears of lamentation. . 

Lucia’s anguish,of mind was almost more than 
she could bear. For at least three minutes, she 
: felt herself a criminal of the deepest dye; after 
the three minutes, bad elapsed, however, s^e 
began to reason, and called to ipind the fact, that 
she was, failing as usual under her crisis. 

“This is being a coward again,” she said tp 
hereelf. “It is worse than to have said nothing. 
It is true that she will look more refined, now 
one can see a little of her forehead, and it is 
Cowardly to be afraid to stand firm when I really 
think so. I—yes, I will say something to her.” 
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«Oetatia,” she began, W, “l w si^re, jou 
are making a* mistake’ again.” This as.decidedly ; 
impossible, which <wae notvery decidedly* "■ Y«W 
—you look Yeny Mtick^-«ioer.” 1 

“ I look ghastly /” wad Octavia, who began to 
feel rather absurd. ■ .. 

“You do not. Your fcnrebead-t-Tyeu haw the 
prettiest forehead 1^ over saw, Qct®.yi% : ’ 

“And your eyebrowsare perfect*. Lb-wick you 
would look at younelf again*” • 

Rather to her'surprise, Octarfa,began t fa laugh 
under cover of her handkerchief; re-action had ; 
set in, and though the laugh was a trifle hysteri- 
cal, it wm still a laugh* Jfegt she gave her eyes 
a final Utile dab,, and irose to go fa the glass 
again. She looked at beraelf, touched up the ; 
short, waring fringe loft on her forehead, and 
turned to Luoia, with a resigned expression. 

“ Do you think that anyone who was used to 
seeing it the other i way would^-weuM think J 
looked horrid?” she inquired, anxiously. 

“ They would think you prettier—a great deal,” 
Lucia answered, earnestly: “ Don’t you know, j; 
Octavia, that nothing could be ready unbecoming 
to you. .You have that kind of Awe.” 

For a few seconds, Octavia soiBhed do lose : 
herself in thought of a speculative nature, i 

“ Jack always said .so,” she remarked, ’-at 
length. 

“ Jaok I” repeated Luoia f timidly. 

Octavia roused herself, and smiled with candid 
sweetness. 

“He is some 'one I knew in Nevada,”, she 
explaiqpd. “ He worked in father’s minft»eiwe.” 

“You must have known him very weil,” 
suggested Luoia, somewhat awed. 

“ I did,” ealmly ; “very well/ 1 

She tucked away her .pooket hamdkerohief in 
the jaunty pocket at the back of her basque, and 
returned to her chair. 

“Well,” she said, “I think.you hew found* 
out that you wars mistaken, haven’t you, dear ? 
Suppose you tell me of something else.’’ 

Lucia colored. “‘,No,” she, answered*that 
is enough for to-day.” ■ 


CHAPTER.XIX^ 

Whstrib or not Lupin was- right ins accusing 
Octavia Bassett ef being {clever, .and thinking * 
great deal is a riddle which-those who are Utter- 
ested in her htust unravel as they readbut 
whether the surmise was* correct or incorrect, it 
seemed possible that she had thought a Uttle after 
the interview. When Barold safW her neat, he 
was struck by a slight hut distinctly definable 
change he recognised in her dresc and ooiffure. 


H, er pretty hair fa4 * re&er less, “professional” 
appearance; he had the pleasure of observing for 
the first time hPW ypry wliiteher forehead was, 
and how dcftoate the arph of her eyebrows; her 
dress had a ^pv^l air of. simplicity, t and the 
diamond ring?, weep nowhere fa be speu., 

“She’s bjetter dye^pd W ft V’ hp said to 

MnjftfU. J‘ A*»4 sl»f» ,AlT*y9^ eU drewed— 

rather too well dressed, fact is, for a place like 
thi* This fort pf thingfis jbp h^r foiPb.under 
the circumstances.” . . : M , t > 4 . * . 

Jtiwps eo iQUtch- better forna,” and ,be so; far 
approved of it, ths* he quite .thawed, apd was 
yejjy amiable, and,very eptqrtawwgjp^eed. 

Opfayiawss enfayfafafag?; fa°S 
qral moah interesting questions, , 

“J)o you think,” she inquired*. “(that it is bad 

taste to wear diamonds?” ,,, 

“ My mother wears them—op—pocaaio nelly.’ ’ 
“ Have you any sisters , ,i 

“No” , . ■ .! \ 

?* Any cousin^-rw you^g ah l 
“ Ya-as.” , , 

“ Do they wear them?” . . . . 

“1 must.pdtftit, ’. h® repljefl, “fW.they don’t. 
In the first place, you know, they, haven’t any}, 
and in the second l am under,the impression 
that Lady jpea^hamj—theh: (mammeyypu kpow— 
wouldn’t permit it if they had.”,,, . , 

“ Wopldn’t permit U ?” said Qctavhk “ \ sup¬ 
pose they always do as she tells them?” 

He, smiled a little. , . , * 

they would be veiy ponrqgepus,young wom¬ 
en if they d^fln’’ he remark^ 

“ What, would sheds if they it?” .she in¬ 
quired. “ She couldn’t bea^ tho 1 ! 1 *’’ , - 

I. v They will never tyy it,’’ he ^answered, drily. 

“ And though I hay.e np^ aeep hpr. hept, them, 
or heard their l&nmntMismt ,upder ,cbfatfsam e fa» 
I, -should not likq fa spy, famLady Beseem could 
not do pnythipgm Sheis t a f vyry dafarnmnedtP** - 
son—for a gentlewoman.!’ t , . , i .... 

Octavin laughed. V You winking,’ ’ *be said, 
j t /‘Lady jBeapham in a,semens subject far, jokes,” 
he retpended*., “'Mjsaoueine think, so* at least*” 
“ I wonder if she is as bad as Lady -Theobald,? ’ 
Ctefavia trefleeted, afaud,! ^ Ske eayv* I hayn no 
right fa wear dmmends at ah* untd I am married. 
tBfa J don!t/miad Lady.lTheebaW/’ sheadded;as 
U ehcerifalfgfterilfougbfc ** Lamnot fbpdeneugh 
f of her fa nsffe^abeui «wh»L shei saym” < 

“,£ 1*1 y»ou fandrcf enyene?” Barold inquired, 
1 speaking rwilh ^ languid nir, but at the same 
|.Ume glfmeiug at, Inrr frith Mae wlighfc interest, 
j from under ids eyelids., j . 

/‘Luoia says ! am,”i«kw refnrned^ with Ike 
calmness of a young person*who wished to regard 
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the matter from an unembarrassed standpoint. 

“ Lncia toys I am affectionate.” 1 

“ Ah!” deliberately. “ Are you V g 

8he turned and looked at him, serenely. 

“ Should you think so ?” she asked. 

This was making such a personal matter of the 
question that he did not exactly enjoy it. It was 
certainly not “good form" to pull a man up in 
such cool stylb. 

“ Really,*’ he replied, “I—ah—hate had no I 
opportunity of judging.” 

He .had not the slightest intention 'of being 
amusing, but to his infinite disgust he discovered 
as soon as he spoke that she was amused. She \ 
laughed outright, and evidently only checked ; 
herself because he looked so fhrious. In consid- j 
eration for his ffeellngs she assumed an air of j 
mild but preternatural seriousness. ? 

“Tfo,” she remarked, “that is true—you j 
haven’t, of course.” j 

He was silent. He did not enjoy being amus- j 
.ing at all, and he made no pretence of appearing 
to submit to the indignity calmly. j 

She bent forward a little. \ 

“ Ah!” she exclaimed, “ You are mad again— j 
I mean you are vexed. I am always vexing you.” ; 

There Was a hint of appeal in her vdice, which 
rather pleaded him, but he had no intention of 
relenting at once. 

“ I confess I am at a loss to know why you 
laughed,” he Said. 

“ Are you,” she asked, “really?” fetting her j 
eyes rest upon him anxiously fbr a moment. 
Then she actually gave vent to a little si^h. : 
“We look at things so differently,” she Said. 

“ I suppose it hi,” he responded, still chillingly. ; 

She suddenly assumed, in spite of ’ this, a 
comparatively' cheeerfol aspect. A happy 
thought presented Itself to her. 

“ Lticla would beg your pardon,” she said. 
“Tin learning good manners front Lucia. Suim¬ 
pose I beg your pardon.” 

u It is quite unnecessary,” he replied. 

“Luck wouldn’t think so,^ she said. “And 
why shouldn't I be as well 'behaved M Lack ? 

I beg your pardon” 

He felt rather absurd, and yet somewhat molli¬ 
fied. She had a way of looking at him, sometimes, 
when she had been unpleasant, which bather 
soothed him. In feet, he had fouiW of late, a 
little to his private annoyance, that K was very 
easy fbr her either to soothe of disturb Mth. 

And how, just a» Octavia had settled down Info : 
One of the prettiest and least dtfltatft of Irtr : 
moods, there came a knock at the front door, 
ifhidh being answered by Mary Anne, was ; 
found to announce the curate of 8t. James. 


Enter, consequently, the Reverend Arthur 
Pbppleton, blushing, a trifle timorous, perhaps— 
but happy beyond measure to find himself in Miss 
Belinda’s parlor agoin, with Miss Belinda’s niece. 

Perhaps the least possible shade of his joyous¬ 
ness died out when he caught sight of Mr. 
Francis Barold, and certainly Mr. Francis 
Harold Was not at all delighted to see him. 

“ What does the fellow want?” that gentleman 
was saying, inwardly. “What does he come 
Simpering and turning pink here for? Why 
doesn’t he go and see some of bis old women, 
and read tracts to them? That’s At* business.” 

Octavia’s manner tpwards her visitor formed 
a fresh grievance for Barold, 8he treated the 
curate very well indeed 1 . 1 She seemed glad to see 
him, she was wholly at her ease with him, she 
made no trying remarks to him, she never 
stopped to fix her eyes upon him in that inexplic¬ 
able style, and she did not laugh when there 
seemed nothing to laugh at. 8he was so gay and 
good-humored, that the Reverend Arthur Popple- 
ton beamed arid flourished under her treatment, 
and forgot to change color, and even ventured to 
talk a good deal and make divers quite present* 
able little jokes. 

“I should like to know,” thought Barold, 
gfoWing sulkier as the others grew merrier. “ I 
should like to know what she finds so interesting 
in him, and Why she chooses to treat him better 
than she treats me—for she certainly does treat 
him better.” 

It wits' hardly fttir, howevef, that he should 
complain; for, at times, he was treated extremely 
well: and his intimacy with Octavk progressed 
quite rapidly. Perhaps, tf the truth were told, 
it was always himself Who wUs the first means of 
Checking It, b^ some suddenly prudent instinct 
Which led him to fee! that perhaps he was in 
rather a delicate position, and had better not 
indulge in too much of a good thing. He had 
not been an eligible and timmpeaehably desirable 
parti for ten years, without acquiring that discre¬ 
tion which is said to be the better part of valor. 
The matter-of-fact air, with which Octavia ac¬ 
cepted his attentions caused him to pull him¬ 
self up sometimes. If he had been Brown, or 
Jones, or even Robinson, she’ could not have 
appeared to regard them as more entirely 
natural. When—dm hod gone So for, once or 
twice—be hod defgried to mate a more than 
usually agreeable speech to her, it Was received 
with none of that charming sensitive tremor to 
which he was accustomed. Octavia neither 
blushed not dropped her eyes. 

It did riot Odd to Brirold’s satisfaction to find 
her as cheerftil and ready to be amused by a 
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mild little curate, who blushed Oml stammered, 
and was neither brilliant, gtacefU! ndr distin¬ 
guished. Could not Octavio see the J wide 
difference between the two? 

Regarding the matter in this 1 light/ And 
watching Octavia as she encouraged her Visitor, 
and Ihughed at his jokes, and never Once tripped 
him up by asking him a startling questi ota,did 
not, as I hare already said, improve Mr. Francis 
Barold’s temper, and by the lime his risit was 
over, he had lapsed into his coldhst &tid : xhoSt 
haughty manner. As sooh as Miss Belinda 
entered, and engaged Mir. Poppleton fbr k 
moment, he rose and crossed the little room to 
Octavio’s side. ' 

M I must bid you good-afterriodn,*’ be said. 

Octavia did not rise. 

‘‘Sit down a minute, while aunt Belinda is 
talking about red flanriel, night-caps and lum¬ 
bago,” she said. “I wanted to ask you some¬ 
thing. By the way, what fcr lutUbdgo ?” • 

44 Is that what you wished to ask me?” he In¬ 
quired, stiffly. * 

“ No. I just thought of that. Have you ever 
hod it, and what is it like? All the old' people 
in Stowbridge hare it, and they tell you all about it, 
when you go to see them. Atint Belinda says 
so. What I wanted to ask you wad different—” 

44 Possibly Miss Bassett might be able to tell 
you,” he remarked. 

44 About the lumbago. Well, perhaps she 
might. Fll ask her. Do you think it bad tasto 
in me to wear diamonds?” 

She said this with the most delightful serious¬ 
ness, fixing her eyCs upon him With her very 
prettiest look of candid appeal, as If it was the 
most natural thing in the world that she should 
apply to him for information. He felt himself 
filtering again. How White that bit of tbrehead 
was. How soft that' blonde, waving fringe of 
hair. What a lovely shape her dyeS were, and 
how largo agd clear, as she raised theth. 

“ Why do you ask meV* he inquired. 

“Because I think jrou are an unprejudiced 
person. Lady Theobald is not. ‘ I have confi¬ 
dence in you. Tell me.” 

There was a slight pause. 

“Really,” he said, after It,' 4 'I can scarcely 
believe that my opinion can be of arty value in 
your eyes. I am—can only tell you that it is 
hardly customary in*—an—m England 1 ff>r young 
people to wear a profhfton of ornament.” 

44 1 wonder if t weair a prOfbsion.” 

“You don’t need any/* he condescended. 
44 You are too young, and—all that sort of thing.” 

8he glanced down at her slfta, unringed hands 
for a moment, her expression quite thoughtfhl. 


“Lrtcia and I almost quarrelled the other 
day,” she Caid; 44 at leatft, f almost quariellcdL 
It isn’t so nice td be tolcf of thirigs after all. I 
must say I don’t like 1 it tie much as I thought I 
should.” 

He kept his deal longer thhn he had intended, 
and When he rose to go, the Reverend Arthur 
Popple ton was shaking hands with Miss Belinda, 
and so H fell out that they lift the house together. 

“ Yon krioW Miss Octavia Bassett well* I 1 sup¬ 
pose,” remarked Barold, with condescension, as 
they passed through the gate. “ You clergymen 
are fortunate fellows.” 

44 1 wish that othere knew her as well, rib,” 
said the little gentleman, kindling. <<! I wish they 
knew her—her generosity and kindness of heart 
and ready sympathy with misibrtune!” 

44 Ah T* commented Mr. 'Barold, twisting his 
moustache with somewhat of an in credit lone Sir. 
This was not at all the sort of thing he had ex¬ 
pected to hear. For his own part it would not 
have occurred to him to Suspect her of the pos¬ 
session of such desirable and orthodox qualities. 

44 There are those who—misunderstand her,” 
cried the curate, Warming with hid subject* 
41 who misunderstand, and—yes, and apply harsh 
terms to her innocent gaiety and freedom Of 
Speech; if they knew her as I do, they would 
bease to do so.” 

14 1'should scarcely have thought—” began 
Barold. 

44 There are many wlio Scarcely think it—if 
you will pardoh my interrupting you,” sirid the 
curate; 44 1 think they Would scarcely befievo it 
if I felt at liberty to tell them, which I regreff to 
say I do not. I am almost breaking my word ill 
saying trhat I Canhot help saying to yourself. 
The poor under my care are ttetter off since sbk 
came, And there are some who harfe seen her 
moth than once, though She did not go ai a 
teacher or to reprove them for faults, and her 
way of doing what she did Iras new to them, and 
perhaps much less serious than they Were accus¬ 
tomed to, and they liked it all the bfettefl” 

44 Ah!” commented Barold, agpik. “FTanttel 
under-garments, and—that sort of thing.”* 

44 No,” with much spirit, “hot at All; sir, but 
what, as I said, they liked much better. 'It is 
not ofteff they meet a beautiful cteature, Whd 
oomes atnong them With open hands, and the 
natural, ungrudging way of giriftg which she bad. 
Sometimes they are at a loss to understand, AS 
Well as the rest. They haVe been Used to What 
is narrower ahd more-more exacting.” 

“They have been used to Lady 1 Theobald,” 
o bserv ed Barold; with a fbfol smUtc 1 

44 It would not become me to—*to mention Lady 
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Theobald in any disparaging wanner ” replied 
the curate, “but the beat and moat chart* 
pmong qa do not always cqrry out. our gqqd. W 
Jealous in ( the best way. I daresay Lady Theo¬ 
bald would consider Miss Octavia Bassqtt too 
read#/ influeniiad, and too lavish,” .,(■ 

“ She is as generous with her monqy r pf with 
her diamonds, perhaps,” said Ba*obl-, “ Possibly 
the quality is peculiar to .Nevada. We part here, 
Mr. Poppleton, I believe. Good’-mpniing.” . 

CHAPTER XX. 

Gnb morning in the following week, Mrs. 
Bunnham attired herself in her second best 
black silk, and leaving .the Misses Burnham 
practising diligently, turned, her steps towards 
Oldolongh Hall. Arriving there, she was ushered 
into the blue drawing-room by Dobson, in his 
character of footman, and in a few minutes 
Lucia appeared. 

When Mrs. Burnham saw her, she assumed a 
' slight air of surprise. 

44 Why* my dear,” she said, as she, shook 
hands, “ I should scarcely have known you.” . 

And though this was something of. .an exagger¬ 
ation, there woe some excuse for the exclamation. 
Lucia was looking ■ very charming, and several 
changes might be noted in her attire and 
appearance. The* ugly 1 twist had disappeared 
from her delicate head, and in its place were spftj, 
loose waves and light puffs; she had even 
ventured on allowing a few ringed locks to stray 
on to her forehead ; her white morping-dreas no 
longer wore tha trademark of Mies Chicking but 
had.been,remodeled by some one of more taste. 

“Whet a pretty gown, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Burnham, glancing at it curiously,, ** A Watteap 
plldt down the back—dsn’t it a Watteau plait 2— 
and little ruffles down the tonV and ftfde pink 
bow* It » quite like some of Miqs Octavie 
• Bassett’s dresses, only npt bp over-trimmed.”. 

“ X do net think Octavio’s dresses, wquld seem 
over-trimmed, if she were them in London, or 
Paris/' said Lucia, bravely.. 4 ‘It is only because 
tre are so very quiet, and dress so little in 
fttowbridge, that they Beem bo.” 

“And your hair 1” remarked Mrs.,Burnham, 
41 You drew your idea of thqt.frpmsome style.of 
biorsi l suppose. Vcry beepming, indeed. WsU, 
wpUl And how does Lady Theobald like all 
this, mj dear?” 

“ I am not sure tliat-^ v Lucia was beginning, 
when her ladyship interrupted her by entering, 

“ My dear Lady Theobald,” cried, her visitor, 
rising, “I hope you are well. I have just been j 
complimenting Lucia upon her pretty dress, and | 


her, new .style of dressing her hair. Miss 
Qctavia r Be*f pit has been giving hqr the b ene bt 
of her enperfoncq, it appears. jkV© have qot been 
doing her justice. -Who would ,have believed 
that she had come to 1 * Nevada to improve us?” 

“MjspjDqtavia Bennett/’ said my lady, sono- 
rqi^tyi “has. come /tom Nevada to teqqh our 
young people a .great yaany things. New fash¬ 
ions ip duty T end demeanor, and respect for 
tbqir ejdprf- Let m hope they will be 
benefitted.”» • 

“ If you will qxcuse me, grandmamma,” said 
Lucia, qpeajting in a; soft, steady voice, “ I will 
gp and write the letters you wished written.” 

“ Go,” said my l&dy, with majesty, and having 
bidden Mrs. Burnham good-morning, Lucia went. 

. If Mrs. Burnham had expected any explana¬ 
tion of her ladyship’s evident displeasure, she 
was doomed to .disappointment. , 'Chat excellent 
and rigorous gentlewoman had a stern sense of 
dignity, which forbade her condescending to the 
confidential weakness of mere ordinary mortals. 
Instead of referring to Lucia, she broached a 
more commonplace topic. 

“I hope.your rheumatism does not threaten 
you,again, Mrs. Burnham,” she remarked. 

“ I am very well, thank you, my dear,” said 
Mrq. Burnham; “so well, that I am thinking 
quite, seriously of taking the dear girls t# the 
garden party, when it comes off.” 

“Xo the garden party,” repeated her ladyship. 
“ May I ask who thinks of giving a garden party 
in Stowbridge ?” 

“It iq no qua in Stowbridge,” replied this 
lady, cheerfully, “Some one who lives a little 
out of Stowbridge—Mr. Bunqistone, my dear 
Lady Theobald, at his new place.” 

“ Mr. Burnuptone 1” t 

“ Yea, my dear, and a most charming affair U 
is to be, if we are to believe, all we hear. Surely 
you have heard something of it from Mr. Barold.” 

“ Mr. Barold has net been to Oldclough for 
several days.” # 

i “ Then he will tell you when he comes, for I 
suppose.he b a8 pa much to do with ;it as Mr. 
Burmistone.” 

“I have heard before,” announced my lady, 

“ of men of. Mr. Burmistone’s class securing the 
aervioes. of persons of established* position in 
society, when they washed to spend their money 
upon entertainments, but 1 should scarcely hare 
imagined that .Francis Barold would have allowed 
himself to be made p party to such a transaction.” 

“Put,” put in Mrs. Burnham, rather eagerly, 

“ it appeara that Mr. Burmistone js not such an 
obscure person after all. He is an Oxford man, 
and.qpme off with honors; he is quite a well-born 
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man, and gives this entertainment in honor of; knew that it was her granddaughter, and not 
his friend and relation, Lord Lansdowne.” l Octavia Bassett, who enjoyed Mr. Burmfetone's 
“ Lord Lanedowne!” echoed her ladyship, confidence, 
stenrty. ' j “Ah,” she thought, “how could I ever dare 

“Son of the Marquis of Lauderdale, whose j to tell her?” 
wife was Lady Honora ErroIL” j The same day, Francis Barold sauntered up to 

“ Did Mr. Burmistone give yon this dnfortna-4 pay them a visit, and then, as Mrs. Burnham had 
tien?” asked Lady Theobald, with ironic calmness. j prophesied, Lady Theobald heard all she wished 
Mrs. Burnham colored ever So faintly. ! to hear, and indeed a great deal more. 

“ I—that is to say—there is a sort of acquoin- \ “ What is this I am told of Mr. Burmisfone, 

tance between one of my maids and the butler at j Francis?” she inquired. “ That he intends to 
the Burmistone place, and When the girl was do*- j give a garden party, and that Lord Lansdowne 
ing Lydia’s hair, she told her the story. Lord j is to be one of the guests, and that he has 
Lansdowne and his father are quite fond of Mr. j caused it to be circulated that they are cousins.” 
Burmisfone, it is said.” j “That Lansdowne has Caused it to be circu- 

“ It seems rather singular to thy mind that we j lated—or Bttrtnistone ?” 
should not have known of this befbre.” j “ It is scarcely likely that Lord Lansdowne—” 

“But how should we learn? We none of j 41 Beg pardon,” he interrupted, fixing his 

ns know Lord Lansdowne, or eVen the marquis. j single glass dexterously in his 1 right eye, and 
I think be is only aseeond or third cousin. We j Bering at her ladyship through it. “Can’t see 
are a little—just a little—set in Stowbridge, you j ^hy Lansdowne should object. Fact is, he is a 
knoW, my dear—at least I have thought so, some- j great deal fonder of Bnrmistone than relations 
times, lately.” usually are of each other. Now I often find that 

“I must confess,” remarked my lady, “that of thing a bore, but Lansdowne doesn’t 

have not regarded the matter in that light.” \ seem toh They were at school together, it seems, 
“That is because you have a better right to— j and at Oxford, too* and Burmisfone is supposed 
to be a little set than the rest of us,” amiably. j to h®*® behaved pretty well towards Lansdowne 
Lady Theobald cfid not disclaim the privilege. J ®t ®H® time, when he was rather a wild fellow— 
She flflt the sentiment an extremriy correct one. \ s® the father and mother say. As to Burmistone*s 
But she wns not very Warm in her manner during | * causing it to be circulated/ that sort of thing is 
the remainder of the visit, and incongruous as j rather absurd. The man isn’t a cad, you know.” 
such a statement may appear, it must be con- j “Pray don’t say ‘you know,’ Francis,” said 
fcssed that she frit that Miss Octavia Bassett must her ladyship. “ I know very little but what I 
have something to d6 with these defections on all j have chanced to see, and I must confess I have 
sides, and that garden parties and all such j not been? prepossessed in Mr. Burmistone’s favor, 
swerrlngs from established Stowbridge custom, j Why did he not choose to inform us—” 
were the natural result of Nevada frivolity and < “ That he was Lord LanBdowne’s second cousinv, 

freedom of manners. It may be that she felt j and knew the Marquis of Lauderdale, grande 
remotely that even Lord Lansdowne and the j mamma?” broke in Lucia, with very pretty 
Marquis of Laudbrdale were to be referred to the j spirit. “ Would that have prepossessed you in< 
same reprehensible cause, and that but for Octavia l his favor ? Would you have forgiven him for- 
Bassett, Mr. Bhrmistone would not have been | building the mills, on Lord Lansdowne’s account f # 
educated at' Oxford, and have come off with I—I 'wish I was related to a marquis,” which 
honors-, and proved to he related to respectable very bold indeed. 

people, but would have remained in appropriate : ” May I ask,” said her ladyship, in her most- 

obscurity. monumental manner, “ when you became- fflfc. 

“I suppose,” she said, afterwards, to Lucia, Burmistotte’s champion?” 

“that your friend, Mfss Octavia Bassett, is in;: ——*— 

Mr. Burmistone’s confidence, if no one else has CHAPTER XXI. 

been permitted to have that honor. I have no Wh8w she had became Mr. Burmistene’a 
doubt sfis has known of this approaching enter- ; champion, indeed 1 She cotild scarcely have told 
tainmmt for Some Weeks.” when, unless, perhaps, she had fixed the date at 

“ I do not know, grandmamma,” replied the first time she had heard Tiis name imtro- 
Lneia, piitting her letters together, and gaining duced at a high ten, with every politely oppro- “ 
cblor te she bent oner them. She was'wondering, brious epithet affixed. She had defbnded lim- 
with inward trepidation, what her ladyship self in her own mind then, and felt sure that 

would say if she knew the whole truth—if she J he deserved very little that was said against him. 
Vol. LXXVII.—24. * ^ 
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and very likely nothing at all. And the first 
time she had seen and spoken to him, she had 
been convinced that she had not made a mistake, 
and that he had been treated with cruel injustice. 
How^kind he was, how manly, how clever, and 
how well he bore himself under the popular 
adverse criticism 1 She only wondered that 
anybody could be so blind, and stupid, and 
wilful as to assail him. 

And if this had been the case in those early 
days, imagine what she felt now, when—ab, 
well!—when her friendship had had time and 
opportunity to become a much deeper sentiment. 
Must it be confessed that she had seen Mr. 
Burmistone even oftener than Octavia and Miss 
Belinda knew of? Of course it had all boon 
quite accidental; but it had happened that now 
and then, when she had been taking a quiet 
walk in the lanes about Oldclough, she had 
encountered a gentleman, who had dismounted, 
and led his horse by the bridle, as he sauntered 
by her side. She had always been very timid at 
such times, and had felt rather like a criminal; 
but Mr. Burmistone had not been timid at all, 
and would, indeed, as soon have met Lady 
'Theobald as not, for which courage his compan¬ 
ion admired him more than ever. It was not 
very long before to be with this hero reassured 
her, and made her feel stronger and more self- 
reliant. She was never afraid to open her soft \ 
little heart to him, and showed him innocently 
all its goodness and ignorance of worldliness. 
She warmed and brightened under his kindly 
influence, and was often surprised in secret at 
her own simple readiness of wit and speech. 

“ It is odd that I am such a different girl 
when—when I am with yon,” she said to him, 
one day. “I even make little jokes. I never 
should think of making even the tiniest joke 
before grandmamma. Somehow, she never seems 
quite to understand jokes. She never laughs at 
( them. You always laugh, and I am sure it is 
very kind of you to encourage me so; but you 
must not encourage me too much, or I might 
forget, and make a little joke at dinner, and I 
think, if I did, she would choke over her soup.” 

Perhaps, when she dressed her hair, and 
adorned herself with pale pink bows, and like 
appurtenances, this artful young person bad 
privately in mind other beholders than Mrs. 
Burnham, and other commendation than that to 
be bestowed by that most excellent matron. 

“ Do you mind my telling you that you have 
put on an enchanted garment?” said Mr. Bur¬ 
mistone, the first time they met when she wore 
one of the old-new gowns. “I thought I knew 
before how—” 


11 

s “I don’t mind at all,” said Lucia, blushing 
brilliantly. “ I rather like it. It rewards me 
; for my industry. My hair is dressed in a new 
j way. I hope you like that, too. Grandmamma 
> does not.” 

\ It had been Lsdy Theobald’s habit to treat 
l Lucia severely from a sense of duty. Her manner 
j towards her had always rather the tone of imply- 
j ing that she was naturany at fault, and yet lier 
j ladyship oould not have told wherein she wished 
I the girl changed. In the good old school in 
: which my lady had been trained it was customary 
to regard young people as weak, foolish, and if 
left to their own desires, frequently sinful. 
Lucia had not been left to her own desireB. 
She had been taught to view herself as rather a 
: bad cose, and to feel that she was far from being 
; what her relatives had a right to expect. To be 
thrown with an individual who did not find her 
silly, or dull, or commonplace, was a new experi- 
: ence. 

“ If I bad been clever,” Lucia said once to 
Mr. Burmistone, “ if 1 had been cleves, perhaps 
grandmamma would have been more satisfied 
with me. 1 have often wished I had been clever.” 

41 If you had been a boy,” replied Mr. Bur¬ 
mistone, rather grimly, “and had squandered 
her money, and run into debt, and bullied her, 
you would have been her idol, and she would 
have pinched and starved herself to supply your 
highness’ extravagance.” 

When the garden-party rumor began to take 
definite form, and there was no doubt as to Mr. 
Burmistone’s intentions, a discussion arose at 
once, and went on in every genteel parlor. Would 
Lady Theobald allow Lucia to go, and if she did 
not allow her, would not such & course appear 
very pointed indeed? It was universally de¬ 
cided that it would appear pointed, but that Lady 
Theobald would not mind that in the least, and 
perhaps would rather eqjoy it than otherwise, 
and it was thought Lucia would not go. 

And it is very likely that Lucia would have 
remained at home, if it had not been for the in¬ 
fluence of Mr. Francis Barold. 

Making a call at Oldclough, he found his august 
relative in a very majestic mood, and she applied 
to him again for information. 

44 Perhaps,” she said, “ you may be able to tell 
me whether it is true that Belinda Bassett— 
Belinda Bassett” with emphasis, 44 has been in¬ 
vited by Mr. Burmistone to assist him to receive 
his guests.” 

44 Yes, it is true,” was the reply. 41 1 think I 
advised it myself. Burmistone is fond of her. 
They are great friends. Man needs a woman at 
such times.” 
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“ And he chose Belinda Bassett ?*' 

“ In the first place, he is on friendly terms 
with her, as I said before," replied Harold; “ in 
the second, she’s just what be wants—well-bred, 
kind-hearted, not likely to make rows, ete.” 
There was a slight pads© before he finished, 
adding, quietly: “He's not the man to Submit 
to being refused—Burmistone.” 

Lady Theobald did not reply, or* raise Tier 
eyes from her work; she knew he was looking at 
her, with calm fixedness, through the glass he 
held in its place so oleverly; and she* detested 
this more than anything else; perhaps beeanse 
she was invariably quelled by it, and (bund she 
had nothing to say. 

He did not address her again, immediately, 
but turned to Lucia, dropping the eye-glass, and 
resuming his normal condition. 

“You will go, of course V* hb said. 

Lucia glanced across at my lady. 

“ I—do not know. Grandmamma—” 

••Oh!" intcfpCsed Barold, ‘‘you must go. 
There is no reason for your refusing the invita¬ 
tion—unless you wish to 1 imply something 
unpleasant—which i9, of course, out Of the 
question.” ' 

“But there may be reasons—” began her 
ladyship. 

“ Burmistone is my friend,” put in Barold, in 
his coolest tone. “ And I am your relative, 
which would make my position in his house a 
delicate one, if lie has offended you.” 

When Lncia saw Octavia again, she was able 
to tell her that they had received invitations to 
the file, and that Lady Theobald had accepted 
them. 

“She has not spoken a Word to me about it, 
but she has accepted them,” said Lucia. “ I 
don’t quite understand her lately, Octavia. She 
must be very fond Of Francis Barold. Ho never 
gives way to her in the least, and she always 
seems to submit to him. I know she would not 
have let me go, if he hod not insisted on it, in 
that taking-it-for-granted way of his.” 

Naturally, Mr. Burmistone’s file caused great 
excitement. Miss Chickie was never so busy 
In her life, and there wefe . rumors* that her 
feelings had been outraged, by the discovery 
that Mrs. Burnham had sent to Harriford for 
costumes for her daughters. 

“Stowbridgc is changing, mem,” says ^liss 
Chickie, with brilliant sarcasm. “ Our Udies is 
led in their fashions by a Nevada young person. 
We’re improving most rapid—more rapid than 
I’d ever have dared to hope. Do you prefer a 
frill or a flounce, mem ?” 

Octavia was in great good spirits at the pros¬ 


pect of the gayoties in question. She had been 
in remarkably good spirits for some weeks. She 
had received letters from Nevada; containing 
good heWs, she said. Shares had gone up again, 
and her father hud almost settled his affairs, and 
if would not be long before he would Come to 
England. She looked so exhilarated over the 
matter, that Lucia felt a little aggrieved. 

“ Will you bo so glad to lOate us, Octavia?” 
she Wked. “ Wo shall wot be so glad to let you 
go. We lmve grown very fond of you.” 

“I shall be sorry to leave you; and aunt 
Belinda is going with Us. You don’t expect me 
to be very fond of Stowbrklge, do you, and to be 
sorry I cAn’t take Mrs. Burnham—and the rest ?” 

Barold was present. When she made this speech, 
and it rather rankled. •- 

“Am I one of ‘the rest?*” he inquired, the 
■first time 1 he found himself alone with her. 
He was sufficiently piqued to forget his usual 
hauteur and discretion. 

“ Would you like to bcT? she said. 

“ Oh I very much—very much—naturally/* 
he replied, severely. ( 

They were standing near* a rose-bush, In the 
garden, and she -plucked a rose, and regarded It 
with deep interest. 

“ Well,*** she said, next, “ I must say I think 
I shouldn’t have had such a good time, if y©U 
hadn’t been here. You have made it livelier.** 

“ I thank you,** he remarked. “ You are 
most kind.** 

“ Oh 1*’ she answered, “ It’s true. If it wasn’t, 
I shouldn’t say it. You, and Mf. Burmistone, 
and Mr. Poppleton, have certainly* made it 
livelier.” 

He went home in such a bad humor, that his 
host, who was rather happier than usual, 
commented upon his grave aspect at ditiner. 

“ You lock as if you had heard IIT 'news, old 
fellow,’* he sAid. “What’s Upr* 

“Oh, nothing 1” he was answered, sardoni¬ 
cally; “nothing whatever—unless that I have 
been rather snubbed by a young lady from 
Nevada.” 

“ Ah !” with great seriousness, “ that’s rather 
cool, isn’t it ??* ■ 

“ It’s her little way,” said Barold. “ It seems 
to be one of the customs of Nevada.” 

In fact, he was very savage indeed. He felt 
that he had condescended a good deal lately. He 
seldom bestowed his time on women* and when 
he did so* at rare intervals, chose those who 
would do the most honor to his taste at the least 
cost of trouble. And he was obliged to confess 
to himself that he had broken his rule in this 
case. Upon analysing his motives and necessi- 
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tied, he found that, after all, be must hare 
extended his visit simply because he chose to see 
more of this young women from Nevada, and that 
really, upon the whole, he had borne a good 
dee! from her. Sometimes, he had been much 
pleased with her, and very well entertained; but 
often enough—in foot, rather too often—she hod 
made him exceedingly uncomfortable. Her 
manners were not what he was accustomed to; 
she did not consider that all men were not to be 
regarded from the same standpoint. Perhaps 
he did not put into definite words the noble and 
patriotic sentiment that an Englishman was not 
to be regarded from the same standpoint as an 
American, and that though all this sort of thing 
might dp with fellows in New York, it was 
scarcely what an Englishman would stand. 
Perhaps, as I say, he had not put this sentiment 
into W0*ds ; but k is quite certain that it bad 
been uppermost in his mind upon more occasions 
Mian one. As he thought their acquaintance 
over, this evening, be was rather severe upon 
Qotavia. He even was roused so far as to 
condescend to talk her over with Burmistone. 

“If she had bepnwell brought up/’ he said, 
“ she would have been a different creature.’* 

44 Very different, I have no doubt,” said 
Burin ip tone, thoughtfully. “When you any 
well brought up, by the way, do you mean 
brought up like your cousin, Miss Gaston?” 

“There is a medium,” said Harold, loftily. 
44 1 regret to say Lady Theobald has not hit 
upon iU* 

“ Well, as yon say,” commented Mr. Burmis¬ 
tone. “ I suppose there is a medium.” 

“ A charming wife she would make, for a man 
with a position to maintain,” remarked Barold, 
with a short and somewhat savage laugh. 

“Octavia Bassett?” queried Burmistone. 
41 That’s true. I am afraid she wouldn’t enjoy 
it—if you are supposing the man to be an English¬ 
man, brought up in the, regulation groove.” 

“ Afi,” ezqlaimed Barold, impatiently, 44 1 was 


not looking at it from her point of view, but from 
his.” 

Mr. Burmistone slipped l^is bonds in his 
pockets, and jingled his keys slightly, as he did 
once before, in &u earlier part of this narrative. 

44 Ah, from his,” he repealed, 44 not from hers. 
His point of view would differ from hers—— 
naturally.” 

Barold flashed a little, and took bis cigar from 
his mouth to knock off the ashes. 

44 A man is not necessarily a snob,” he said, 
“ because he is cool enough not to lose his head 
where a woman is oonoerped. You can’t marry 
a woman, who will make mistakes, and attract 
universal attention by her conduct.” 

“Has it struck you that Octavia Bassett 
would ?” inquired Burmistone. 

“ She would dp os she chose,” said Barold, 
petulantly. f‘ She would do things which were 
unusual—but I waa not referring to her in par¬ 
ticular. Why should I?” 

44 Ah 1” said Burmistone. 44 1 only thought of 
her because it did not strike me that one would 
ever feel she had exactly blundered. She is not 
easily* embarrassed. There is a sang froid about 
her which carries things off.” 

44 All,” deigned Barold, 44 she has sang froid 
enough and to spare.” 

He was silent for sometime afterwards, and 
sat smoking later than usual. W hen be was 
about to leave the room for the night he made an 
announcement for which his host was not alto¬ 
gether prepared. 

“ W’hen the fSU is over, my dear fellow,” be 
said, 44 1 must go back to Loudon, and I shall be 
deucedly sorry to do it.” 

44 Look here,” said Burmistone, “ that’s a new 
idea, isn’t it?” 

44 No—an old one, but I have been putting the 
thing off from day to day. By Jove 1 I did not 
think it likely that I should put it off, the day I 
landed here.” And he laughed rather uneasily, 
[to bi concluded.] 


8 A I L 8, WHITE SAIL0. 

BY MBS., X. M. WITHROW. 


SXtis, white ssfy, far out oq the m% 

What do you bring of good fortune to me? 
Gold, from mines that are dark and deep. 
Where shadows of darkness forevermore creep?. 

Corals, red corals, from fkr-away strand; 
Wdnderfnl shells, from a tropical sand; 

Birds, with gay plamagt and iilvYy song, 

To ehann away care the summer day l^ng 


Beantifhl plants, Jn my garden to bloom. 

Filling tho air with their spicy perfume. 

No I Bring tho treasure I yearn for and pine^ 

The brave, brave heart that bd long has ban mina 

Bring me but this, and I,ask for no more, 

Bublee, nor gems from the Orient shore I 
8alls, white sails, far out on the wave, 

Bring back my true love—that only I crave. 
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BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 


She was very pretty, with lonely, dark eyes, > 
rose-leaf skin, knd dimples, a thigh like the sum-1 
set, that came and rfrent on her cheek, and a | 
shrinking look of modesty that could not seem to j 
bear the glances of admiration, and the Steady j 
stares of impertinence so constantly encountered | 
in her vocation. \ 

Her fellow-clerks—“salesladies,” they aspired j 
to be called—bold, dressy, flirting misses, laughed 5 
at her, and said that she had no more style than j 
a country cousin. She had, however, what they j 
were devoid of—the refined instincts of a lady. 

Yet she was only “ No. 40,” belonging to her i 
employer, and expected to come Wlien she Was \ 
called, and do as she was bid. Evert for* this j 
privilege she must be grateful; it was 80 hard to 
get anything to do, that standing from motning j 
till night behind one of the counters at Graball’s 
immense dry-goods establishment vtas a position 
sharply contended for. j 

“Thinkin’ of him?'* said a pe^t voice, closte to ' 
her ear; and the speaker lliughed loudly at the j 
sadden start and quick blosh which responded j 
to her coarse query. j 

Little did she know, however, how dosfely her 
random shot had hit the mark. That niorhing, a > 
voice, had caused “ No. 40” to raise the White 
lids that seemed always folded over her eyes like \ 
the petals of a flower, to meet a gaze, kind, in¬ 
terested, but free from the slightest approach to j 
anything offensive. j 

The color deepened in her oheek, and the lids > 
fell again, as she took the sample of ribbon > 
which the gentleman so politely asked her to j 
match for him, wondering, at the same time, if \ 
it was for his mother, or sister, or a' nearer one j 
yet, and dearer one still than all other. Then j 
she felt ashamed of her interest, in a stranger, j 
and blushed again; turning away suddenly in j 
quest of the ribbon, and laying down a piece of> 
pale pink to match the pattern of deep blue, j 
iHiich he had brought. j 

“Why, ‘No. 40,’ ypu’ve lo9t' your head,” said j 
ker nearest neighbor, in a loud Whisper. j 

“Or her heart** giggled another. j 

.The customer was not supposed to hear this j 
by-play; but he did hear, and “No. 40” Was 
sure that he did. She succeeded in matching the j 
ribbon; but there were tears in her eyeO, and a j 
tremor in her voice, aS she called the cash-boy, ? 


and it seemed to her as if she should fly from 
this hatefttl Employment. 

The other girls evidently liked the publicity of 
it—“excitement,” they called it, and speculated 
constantly on their chances of marrying rich 
men, and driving in their own carriages; for not 
a year passed but that one or two of Graball’s 
pretty clerks (he made a specialty of this,) were 
taken froth the counter to lniurions homes. 

No sooner had the gentleman departed; than 
“ Madame,” a wiry-looking little woman, with 
fierce black eyes, whose province it was to over¬ 
see tliC shop-girls, and report delinquencies, 
pounced oh “No. 40,” and mentally shook her 
within an inch of her life. 

“I saw it all,” she cried, vindictively, “such 
inexcusable stupidity !—insulting the gentleman 
by showing him pink for blue, as if he couldn’t 
tell the difference. Do you know Who be was, 
too? Young lawyer Gillerton, one of the most 
important men in the city. I hivfea'great mind to 
discharge you, ‘No. 40’—and I toil!, if you don’t, 
stop mooning, and attend to your duties better.” 

Lawyer Gillerton ! If she had only known it, 
and had courage to speak to him I The very 
man who could help them get their rights, if any 
one could. And such a kind, handsome, good 
face, Such a tall, muhly flgure, how she wished 
that she had not been so embarrassed. She 
wondered, tOo, if she would eVer see him again. 

AUd this was why she started and blushed so 
when pert Sallie Draper asked her if she was 
thinking’ of him. 

“ Here is your ribbon, Lit," said Mr. Gillerton 
to his sister, “it was sold tdme by the prettiest 
and most lady-like girl I have ever seen behind 
a counter. Such a sweet, dimpling, blushing 
facd.” 

“ Oh, Arthur*,” remonstrated his sister, “ that 
does not sound like you;—to be talking of shop- 1 
girls. I can’t bear them, with their mock jewelry, 
hair as though it bad been dressed for a‘ party, 
and pincHed-in waists.” 

“ This girl had none of thOse oChamental appen¬ 
dages,’* was the laughing reply, “and I thought 
her very much out. of place in her present posi¬ 
tion. Some shifting turn of fbrtune has placed 
her there; aff'lt ihight have placed you, Lll.” 

“I am sorry 1 ,” eaid she, gently! “that I spoke 
so—but I never saw her, you know.” 

(877)' 
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“ Little sister,” said her brother, after a 
moment’s pause, 44 will you do me & favor?” 

“ You know that I shall only be too glad to,” 
was the reply, 44 as it is you who are always 
doing me favors. What is it, Arthur?” 

“ Yon will want more of that ribron, I know, 
or of some other ribbon—go to Graball’s 
to-morrow, and see 4 No. 40’—that is, what they 
called her—for yourself.” 

44 Yes,” said Miss Gillerton, bending her head 
to hide a smile, men were so comical, 44 and what 
am I to do, then ?”, 

Her brother laughed. 4 ‘ You are not usually 
so dependent on instructions, Lil. Do anything 
that occurs to you—I can trust your impulses— 
only find out something about her.” 

Lilias Gillerton felt decidedly curious to sec 
the face that had won Ivanhoe, for she believed 
it had come to this, as Arthur was not given to 
fancies; but she was a good sister, and quite 
willing to submit to the iuevitablq. Besides, 
there was a certain gentleman who came at least 
two evenings in the week, for the avowed purpose 
of seeing her—and other evenings, he dropped 
in possibly to see her brother. 

The next day, Miss Gillerton went obediently 
to Graball’s, and made her way to the ribbon 
counter—but surely, that bold-looking thing in 
charge was not Arthur’s sweet, dimpling, blush¬ 
ing face ! It certainly was not, for it was Sally 
Draper. 

‘‘‘No. 40?’ Oh I yes’m. 4 No. 40’ had 
sprained her ankle the evening before, and 
madnnie had sent word that she needn’t come 
back—she made so many mistakes.” 

Sally gave her information with a strong 
feeling that it was very nice, and also very 
queer, for 4 No. 40’ to have an elegant-looking 
young lady inquiring about her—it wouldn’t 
have been half so strange for a gentleman now, 
because she was pretty, say what you would. 

44 Well, her name was Dora Clode, and she 
lived way out on Baltimore Avenue, at the end of 
the car line—number 3521, the lady at the next 
counter said. Couldn’t she show her some of 
these lovely shades of old gold and peaoock 
blue?” 

Miss Gillerton invested in the tempting ribbons 
quite to Sally’s satisfaction; and then, feeling 
much in the spirit of an adventure, she took the 
cars for Baltimore Avenue, and in half an hour 
or so, found herself at a plain little house bearing 
the magical number 3521. 

The tiniest of serving-maids, a young lady of 
apparently seven or eight summers, opened the 
door; and the visitor found herself in a small 
parlor that had an air of elegance about it, in 


t > 

which sat a particularly fine-looking elderly 
lady and a very pretty girl—evidently mother 
and daughter. The latter could scarcely be said 
to 1 be sitting, as she was partly reclining on the 
sofa, and was unable to move when Miss 
Gillerton entered. 

Both ladies gave her a polite greeting, without 
knowing who their visitor was; but Mrs. Clode, 
who was quite an invalid, and able only to do a 
little fine sewing like that in her linud, 
embroidering an elaborate initial on a handker¬ 
chief, concluded that pome order of this kind l.rul 
brought the young lady. The latter, mean while, 
scarcely knew what to say for herself; and lir 
eyes were fastened on Dora’s sweet face more 
intently than she was at all aware of. Never¬ 
theless, she noticed on the mantel two fat, old- 
fashioned china vases that she would have given 
much to possess, (she was just getting the cr«z© 
with a view to her future house), and a pair of 
massive silver candlesticks, with snuffers and 
tray, of the same date. 

44 My name is Gillerton,” said the stranger, 
feeling like Norval on the Grampian hills, 44 Lilias 
Gillerton—and having heard of your accidint. 
Miss Clode, at Graball’s, I enmo to sec if I could 
not be of some use to you.” Then she hnttily 
added, for fear of its Bounding like charity: 
44 You will get very tired of that sofa, you know, 
in the course of a week or two—and perhaps 
you will like some one near your own age to 
come in and talk, or read, to you.” 

44 How very kind you are!” said Mrs. Clode, 
with tears in her eyes. This, she thought, was 
not like ordinary life—it was like things one 
reads about. 

At the first mention of her visitor’s name, 
Dora colored vividly. She wondered what it nil 
meant, as she expressed some unintelligible 
thanks. Lilias did not wonder in the least at her 
brother’s admiration, for she had fallen in love 
with the girl herself; and she saw at once that 
both mother and daughter were perfect ladies. 

44 Are you of the same family as lawyer 
Gillerton?” asked Mrs. Clode, presently, “I 
used to know him.” 

44 He is my brother,” was the reply; 44 but 
you probably refer, Mrs. Clode, to my father, 
who was also a lawyer.” 

44 He is dead, then ?” said the elder lady, with 
a sigh ; 44 we were far away from the city for so 
many years, that almost every one forgot us ; but 
I always felt sure that lawyer Gillerton bad som'e 
papers that would put us in possession of some 
at least of our lost property—enough, perhaps, 
to keep my daughter from the humiliation of 
serving behind a counter.” 
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“ But, mamma, dear,” said Dora, with a bright 
smile, 44 you forget that the humiliation has been 
taken from me, whether I would or no—Graball 
discharges roe, chiefly, I believe, for the wicked¬ 
ness of spraining my ankle.” 

“You never should have been there at all,” 
replied Miss Gillerton, indignantly; 14 it was no 
place for you; and if you will kindly look upon 
me as a friend, I am very sure that I can do 
better than that. But the king will have his 
own again, for my brother will gall and see you, 
Mrs. Clode, about those documents, if you will 
allow him that pleasure, and then there will be 
no need of doing anything.” 

Well satisfied with her day’s work, the excel¬ 
lent sister took her departure; and Mre. Clode 
and Dora were eloquent in her praises. The 
visit had done them both good; and under some 
circumstances a sprained ankle seemed by no 
means a bad thing to have. 

Lawyer Gillerton looked quite business-like 
when he appeared with a green bag, and went 
over several very dry papers with Mrs. Clode; 
bat Dora liked the sound of his voice even in 


| reading these uninteresting documents. The 
j rights of the widow and orphan were clearly 
| proved, but to have them carried out was a work 
* of time; and meanwhile, what were the two to 
depend upon for a support? 

Lilias showed a most inventive genius in find¬ 
ing things for Dora to do—nice, little, lady-things, 
you know, just to make her feel independent 
until their affairs were settled; but for some 
reason, or other, her brother objected to them 
all, and would not allow them to be proposed. 

“Now,” said the young lady, after awhile, as 
she began to have her 6wn suspicions, 44 you may 
just find something for yourself that will be 
worthy of offering to Miss Clode—I wash my 
hands of the undertaking.” 

“I will,” was the resolute reply, as Mr. Gil¬ 
lerton took up hia hat and went out. 

It struck his sister like the response in the 
marriage service; and she was not very much 
surprised when she heard that Dora Clode had 
agreed to succeed her as Arthur's housekeeper. 
She had made only one objection: and that was, 
that the house happened to be Number Forty. 


MY NEIGHBOR’S ROSE. 

BY 1VILT BROWNE POWELL. 


Fair rows from fer countries 
Around my portal* twine; 

Bright on their radiant faces 
Caressing sunbeams ehine. 

But my neighbor, over yonder, 

Has a feirer rose than mine. 

I see his dainty cottage 
Beyond my garden bowers. 

High o’er It, tall and stately, 

My shadowing mansion towers; 

Bnt my neighbor’s Rose of roses 
Is sweeter than my flowers. 

Tie Rose, his winsome daughter, 
Blooming In that tiny place* 

A simple, wild proud floweret. 

With unaffected grace. 

While the brightness of all roses 
Seems shining in her face. 

1 watch her from my casement. 

As her light step oomes and goes; 

I listen to the music 
That from her yourfg lips flows, 

And I covet from my neighbor 
His peerless, priceless Rose. 

I wonder, if, transplanted 
From her simple home to mine, 

She would thrive, the same sweet blomotn, 
O’er my lonely life to shine; 

Or like wildwood flowers transplanted. 

In my shadow droop and pine. 


I have another neighbor— 

A lady, proud as fair. 

A ransom for a duchess 
Oft gleams within her hair. 

And of many broad, green acres 
She is the only heir. 

All high-hom gifts and gracee 
In her fair s®if comhine. 

She Is courted in the ball-room, 

And toasted At the wine; 

Yet methinks her smile Is gracious, 
When her soft hand touches mine. 

I wonder, if I sought her, 

Could I woo her to my side? 

O’er my table at the banquet. 

Like a queen she would preside. 

And the world would nod approval. 
Should 1 win her for my briae. 

Bnt her cold, calm smile reminds me 
Of moonlight upon snow. 

A tall and glittering ice-berg. 

She moves so proud and slow. 

I fear my heart would wither, 
Within the icy glow. 

This eve Til go a-woolng, 

When soft the shadows fell. 

Not my Lady, cold and haughty, 

In her ancestral hail, 

Bnt my neighbor’s Rose of roses, 
Beyond the garden wall. 
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II III. ANN S. STEPHENS. 

[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1870, by Miss Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 

Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 311. 


CHAPTER XI. 

An emigrant ship was lying at her dock in 
Liverpool. The wharf was not yet entirely 
cleared of Bea-chests and boxes, though they 
were rapidly disappearing. The decks were still 
heaped with luggage of all kinds. 

On the edge of this chaotic scene, sat the 
young girl Myra, with Dosy clasped in her arms, 
watching the wharf, full of trouble and nervous 
anxiety; for the poor girl could not feel quite 
safe, until that heavy bridge of planks was lifted, 
and deep water ran between ship and shore. 

At last, she gave a great- sigh of relief, for 
the plank was being hauled in. 

44 We are moving—we are safe!” she cried. 

Then she drew a sharp breath, and reeled 
back, as if some one had struck her a blow. 
There on the wharf, with one foot advanced, as 
he had halted, close up to the water, she saw her 
step-father, Henry Prime. 

lie turned, ami spoke to a man on the wharf, 
pointing downward to a boat fastened to the 
timbers. The old sailor gave a glance at the 
unfurling sails, a hitch to his shoulders and hips, 
that comes to a seauian of the old time naturally 
as shrugs to a Frenchman, and shook his head, 
with a derisive laugh. Then Myra saw that 
wind and space had so befriended her, that she 
need fear nothing, and a feeling of saucy 
triumph arose out of the panio that had held 
her for a moment. Her eyes flashed, her lips 
curved, ant 1 in the audacity of her courage,’she j 
lifted a hand to her mouth, and flung a farewell ‘ 
kiss upon the wind that was bearing her out of} 
his reach. 

Then she saw him draw back, clench his hand, 
in impotent fury, and knew that he was hurling 
curses after her and the child. 

Myra sat on deck, as long as she could see her 
enemy standing there, chained, os it seemed, 
upon the wharf, with no hope save in retreat. 

44 It is a good omen,” she said to Dosy. 44 The 
wind has befriended us, the sea has befriended 
us. Another half hour, and I should have felt the 
grasp of his hand on my shoulder. Kiss me, 
darling, and Bay you are glad.” 

She felt now that Dosy was all her own. That 
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thought swelled bar heart with a great triumph. 
What had she to fear, with all thAt waste of 
water heaving between her and the enemies she 
had dreaded ? 

Still it was very dork and dreary when she 
went down to the steerage, and sought out the 
berth in which she and the little one were te 
sleep, during a long son voyage—a low, narrow 
hole. Rut Myra had all the endurance oi 
habit, and the courage of youth. She knew how 
j to win comfort out of a little, and soon built a cosy 
little nest out of her belongings, that Dosy slept 
(in like a newly fledged birth 

! That was all the girl oared for. She had 
walked the streets of London through fog and 
rain too long and too often for much thought of 
her own comfort. Besides, there was a sense of 
coni pan ionship and protection among so many 
people, that made the steerage more like home to 
her than her mother’s dwelling had ever been. 
Her nature was full of capacity for loving, and 
responded to the need of help that surrounded 
her on all sides, with generous enthusiasm, and 
assistance. 

Thus recognized as a friend in need, and full of 
j kindly impulses, Myra entered into the humanity 
( that surrounded her. What was the noise and 
j bustle of that steerage, even on the first night, 

\ when it was like a hive of bees, swarming, to the 
\ streets of a. great city as she had often seen 
them, haunted by homeless wanderers, trembling 
with cold and gaunt with hunger?—sinful 
creatures, perhaps, forsaken of the power which 
even sin gives, and so grown up to keener 
suffering than the merely unfortunate can ever 
know. 

Among all these, Myra was among the most 

( cheerful, and the most efficient. Her young 
voice rose over that rude oonftision of sounds 
like the first chirp of birds in the morning. She 
soothed some of the children, gave kindly help 
to the old people* and crept into her berth, late 
at night, with a warmer glow at heart than she 
had felt for days and weeks. 

Myra awoke, the next morning, free from the 
great terror that bad pursued her so long. The 
* little creature, whom she had stolen in a wild 
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impulse of love, was kissing her when she awoke, 
and this dulled a conscience that had not jet 
learned to link itself with reason. For that 
child she would at any time have given up her 
own life—what more could any human being 
ask than that ? 

It is not strange that a fine character had been 
dwarfed and distorted in the life misfortune had 
forced upon this girl, and that to her, human 
love was beyond all things the most precious. 
Without the little one, she would have been 
miserable; with her, a great sense of happiness 
swelled her heart. 

In all that crowd which she looked down upon, 
from her berth, there was not a dozen human 
beings that had not some one from whom love 
and care might be expected. Mothers, though 
herdod together with their little ones, like cattle 
in a pen, can always f}nd the happiness of 
companionship in the motherhood of sister 
women; but Myra had no such claim among 
them. Her child was the outgrowth of a theft. 
The kisses that thrilled her heart in its sleep 
were 6tolcn from a mother who was, perhaps, 
breaking her heart over the loss of them. 

The girl felt this somewhat, without under¬ 
standing the root of evil that must forever 
embitter the caresses she sought, and turn the 
great longing of her life into seasons of anguish. 
If Bhe had done wrong in seizing upon this one 
object of desire, she would make up for it by 
kindness to the mothers around her. They were 
rude, untidy, rough, but just as capablo of love 
for their offspring as the great lady her art had 
despoiled; if she could save one of these 
children from sickness or some great harm, 
there must bo atonement in it. 

Filled with such thougliis as these, Myra 
looked down on a scene that might have discour¬ 
aged the best hopes of an older person. The 
steerage was already a scene of dire commotion, 
llalf-dresscd children and scolding women were 
struggling for place in the dim,light. Selfish¬ 
ness iu many forms was rampant among them, 
disputes raged, and even patient matrons became 
clamorous under oppression. 

Among these, Myni saw the young mother who 
had befriended her on her way to Southampton. 
A coarse, hard-faced woman, contesting the space 
occupied by her children, was driving her back, 
with fierce gestures and abusive words. 

Myra, who had been dressing herself with 
great difficulty behind the checked curtains of her 
berth, leaped from it, and stood, in the full blaze 
of a passion fiery as her own, before the virago. 

“It is her right. Stand back, woman. The 
children shall not move an inch.” 


The woman stared at thi9 slender young 
creature, in blank amazement. The grand 
passion in her eyes, the masses of black hair— 
half-arranged, but all the more picturesque from 
its disorder—above all, the wild grace of person, 
half-savage, like thnt of an Indian maiden, 
checked the evil breatl} on tlic creature’s lips; 
a dull sense of the beautiful had reached even 
her stolid intelligence; her hand relaxed, her 
coarse mouth broadened into a jeering smile, 
and she said: 

“ Hoity-toity, what have we beret” 

“ Only this,” answered Myra, and a smile 
answering to the altered aspect of the woman 
softened the fire in hpr eyes, “ only this: she is 
my friend—a good friend who has been kind to 
me—put me Where you like ; but she must have 
room for the young ones, and bo left in peace. 
Give her that, and I will do anything for you.” 

“That is fair, Mrs. Collagon, and the young 
crather means it—iyery word. We’ll all be 
bound for ter in that,” interposed some of the 
other women; for these two had become the 
centre of observation. “ Why it was only the 
last night, she helped yez undress the children, 
and I’ll be bound shc r ll be giving ’em their sup 
of poornge with her own hands, if yez can 
manage ter keep a civil tongue in yer head.” 

“ Which I can, now that some of yez has the 
since to roson the matter out. There’s mo hand 
on it. Nobody can say as I wasn’t alcsamanable 
to rason.” ( 

Myra allowed her slender hand to be crushed 
in the big-jointed fingers of her antagonist, who 
directly assumed the position of protector to the 
little group that had shrunk from her angry 
assault, a moment before. . 

In this way, that poor girl set forth on a 
voyage that was more perilous than she knew of. 
Indeed, when she went on board that vessel, it was 
like taking a plunge into eternity. Still she had a 
vague conviction that wherevet* she went, a great 
and living God was in all places nftd in all time. 

This much the girl retncifibercd out of her 
father’s teacliing. It was all she knew of 
religion—all the faith she had; but through the 
dearth and drudgery of her sad experience, that 
one element of good was rooted in her life, as 
the most delicate flower will thrive and grow 
beautiful in soil repulsive in itself, but out 
of which the alchemy of nature produces 
exquisite perfume and perfect loveliness. 


CHAPTER XII. 

The John Marshall had reached mid-ocean. 
Of late, she had experienced some rough 
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weather, which was now mustering into a storm, j 
Wild drifts of lead-colored clouds swept the I 
heavens; huge waves, blacker than the clouds, j 
heaved and rolled up from the turbulent depths, 
among which the vessel went reeling like a 
monster out of breath. Seamen moved across 
the deck unsteadily, and looked abroad often, 
pale with apprehension. When the cabin 
passengers questioned them, they gave sharp 
answers; and if pressed by men who were 
becoming more and more anxious, went away, 
avoiding them as kind physicians turn their 
faces from dying men who ask about their 
chances of life. 

At first, the crowd from the steerage swarmed 
up into the storm, watching its progress with 
terror in their eyes, and asking a thousand 
questions that no sailor paused to hear. Hut the 
fierce winds and dashing spray drove them back 
again, one by one. 

Still the storm darkened and grew. Fierce 
wiuds seized upon the clouds, heaping them in 
black masses, tearing them apart, and hurling 
them across the yawning depths like ghosts 
wrangling, with moans and shrieks, over their 
own palls and shrouds. 

The passengers became more and more terror- 
stricken : cries of distress and hoarse sounds of 
prayer came up from the steerage, crowded now, 
for all emigrants were ordered from the deck, 
across which great waves were sweeping. The 
ablest seamen staggered liko drunken creatures 
os they toiled at the ropes. Still the storm rose, 
swelled, and became furious, promising no abate¬ 
ment. The hatches were closed, and all those 
panic-stricken souls were huddled together in the 
awful darkness, listening to tlio fierce rush of 
waves and the hurtle of "winds, through which 
the shrill trumpet of the commander rose liko 
a.call to judgment. 

Most of these poor creatures lay prostrate, 
moaning out prayers. Children, so frightened 
that they could not cry, clung to their parents. 
Old people crouched together, mute and cold 
with dread. The ship, trembling in all her tim¬ 
bers, plunged and shrieked like a human creature, 
tortured beyond bearing. 

All this was in darkness ; for night had closed 
down upon the ship, and her very spars were 
swathed in clouds. Still, now and then, a rope 
Was seen, and a faint light gleamed, appalling in 
its ghostlincss. The utter blackness of the steer¬ 
age was better than that, for the terror-stricken 
faces were hid from each other, and half the 
deathly horror in them lost. Hurled down in 
the very bosom of the Waters, husbands and 
wives could only feel each other’s cold hands, 


and hear a terrible commingling of fierce winds, 
groaning timbers and hoarse prayers, each round 
laden with gloom. 

In one comer, Myra cowered with little Dosy 
in her arms, cold, shivering, wild with excite¬ 
ment that was not all terror. The friend she bad 
mode sat close by her, striving to calm her chil¬ 
dren with words that came, like hailstones, 
through her chattering teeth. When the vessel 
reeled under the buffet of a wave or plunged into 
some yawning gulf, these poor creatures would 
clasp hands, cold as ice, and thus pledge them¬ 
selves to go down together. No words were 
spoken between them—what could be said ? If 
cither of them prayed, it was with trembling lips 
that gave forth no sound. 

Still the storm raged on, louder, fiercer, and 
with more demoniac force. A new sound broke 
through its horrors. The gurgling of water un¬ 
derneath—the grinding of pumps, worked in 
fierce desperation. Then came an awful crash, 
as if a thunder-bolt had broken on the deck. 
The vessel rolled to one side, heaping those ter¬ 
rified creatures together in one struggling mass. 
Then came a sound of axes crashing through 
timber, a great crash, and the sweeping noise of 
ropes breaking, and sails dragging the vessel 
down, lower and lower. Then a sudden reaction. 
Like a wounded thing, leaping back from a blow, 
and groaning with the pain of it, the great hulk 
righted itself, and rested for one instant in a 
hollow of the sea, quivering and almost still— 
only for an instant—for the next it rose again on 
the great upheaval of a wave, and plunged for¬ 
ward, racked in all its timbers, and groaning like 
an agonized giant. 

All at once the hatchways were lifted, gleams 
of light fell through, and men who had been 
prisoners in the bowels of the sea, during twelve 
hours, facing death each moment, rushed on deck. 
The men had dropped away from the pumps ex¬ 
hausted and in despair. The strength of fresh 
men might keep the wreck afloat some hours or 
moments longer—that was all that could be hoped 
for; in the meantime help might come. 

The men fell to work. It was a forlorn hope, 
but anything was better than the nwfbl darkness 
from which they had been relieved. 

Myra came up with tin) women, holding fast 
to the child, pale and troubled for her; but 
aroused to something like an ecstacy of defiance 
by the fierce battle of elements that surrounded 
her. She looked abroad, lifted above all ideas of 
the awfbl danger she was in. Her eyes shone, 
her lips parted. She held out her arms to the 
storm as if challenging it. All the enthusiasm of 
a daring and rudely poetic nature was aroused 
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within her. She lifted the child in her arms, 
and held her up a* if she, too, could feel its 
grandeur, and shfre thi^ new emotion, which 
seemed to drift her out uppn, the storm as she 
had Been petrels bathe their wings now in the 
salt wares, now in the clouds. 

But Dosy was efraid, bifried her face in 
the bosom of her friend, shaking all over with 
dread. , • i , 

Then Myra remembered ail &t once that there 
was danger to the child* , She had stolen her 
while at play on the sands, and brought her 
there to die. 

This thought struck all the wild enthusiasm 
oat of her being, and left it cold as ice. She 
turned to the woman who bad been her friend a 
face that hod grown craven with fear in a single 
minute, and made an effort to speak. 

“ Must she die ? Oh, woman, woman, help me 
tosaveAer/” , , 

The woman turned away, cowered down among 
her own children, and held them close. 

44 She is but one, and d; have these she said, 
with a look of piteous appeal. 

A smile curled Myra’s lips. 

44 You say this?’ You even her life with 
theirs ?” 

44 Besides, their father is waiting for them,” 
answered the mother, “ waiting for them over 
yonder. Perhaps God will be merciful, and save 
us all.” 

Myra sank down upon the deck, with both 
arms around Dosy, and bowed her face down on 
the little one’s shoulder. , 

41 God may think of you, because you are the 
ehildren’s mother. Oh, mel What aui 1?” 

There, in the beat and fury of the storm, the 
poor girl shrunk and trembled under a sense of 
the wrong she had done. 

“What if 1 had brought her .have to die?” she 
thought. 44 I, who had no right tp her—I, who 
love her so!” 

The woman saw har anguish, and strove to 
comfort her, and Dosy pressed her face down to 
that drooping head, and kissed the hand that 
covered it. 

“ Don’t, don’t! You kill me with your kisses. 

I stole them—I stale them !” 1 

The woman did not hear these, passionate 
words; for the wind swept them off, and Dosy 
could not understand their meaning. She only ; 
felt herself repulsed, and began to cry. piteously.; 

“Don’t cry, don’t cry 1 There is no need,jthat l 
you should fret. Has no one ever told you that 
God loves little children, and the gates of heaven 
are always open to them ? It is I—I, who must 
weep and moaq, and stay outside, to be tossed in 


storms like this forever and ever. f 1, who must 
suffer everything, because the angels will have 
you all to themselves.” 

W hile she spoke, a great wave rushed over the 
deck, almost sweeping her away. The woman 
wbo had kept close to her was thrown prostrate, 
and struggled to her feet, dragging one child after 
her, and throwing out her hand in a blind search 
for the other. 

11 Where is she ? Ob, Father of Mercies, 

,where is she?” cried the distracted creature, 
throwing back the wet hair from her face, and 
dashing the salt water from her eyes. 44 1 had 
two—see, see! now there is but one I” 

She looked about, white and fierce, waited a 
minute, then plunged forward, seized with a mad 
desire to plunge after the wave, that, in a single 
moment, had robbed her of half her soul; but 
Myra sprang forward, and held her back. 

44 That would be murder!” she said. 

The woman turned her wofui face, sobbing out 
the words she could not speak. 

14 . Is she gone—oh, tell uie, is she gone ? I saw 
a gleam of hair in the green waters, but that 
could not luive been her. It takes longer than 
that to tear a babe from the bosom of its mother.” 

Myra did not answer;* indeed ^he could not 
hear anything, except that the bereaved woman 
was trying ta speak; for another wave was upon 
them, and in its rush of waters came something 
that drove the woman mad. She plunged for¬ 
ward, reeled, staggered, and was thrown back on 
the very edge of the deok, where a fragment of 
the torn bulwarks had saved her from death— 
saved her and the child that had been swept 
overboard, and thrown back amid the struggling 
waters, like a flower tossed by the wind. 

Myra rushed doMfn tho slippery deck, dragged 
the woman up to the broken masts, and strove to 
warm the child to life against her own bosom; 
for the mother was chilled to the heart, and lay 
shivering, with sobs of thankfulness coming and 
going in throes from her lips. 

There the kittle group sheltered itself, and 
waited with the tempest beating over them, And* 
the awful waters gurgling through the wrenched 
timbers that trembled beneath their feet—waited 
for death; for what else could be for them? 
Others had strong, men reedy to give help: 
friends, husbands, brothers to stand between 
them And death ; but they were women and help¬ 
less, with little children, one almost dead, cling¬ 
ing to them. What chanoe would they have in 
the boats those despairing sailors were striving 
to launoh ? 

These two were very still now. The apathy of 
despair was upon them. They saw boats and 
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rafts lowered, men and womeil struggling, plead- < was pushed almost by Superhuman strength, and 
iug, fighting for places in them like ild beasts, the white faced locking oat VhMUgt that blinding 
madly striving to escape from each other. Some j spray Saw men puslihrg the bkW-OoiApleted rafts 
leaped from the reeling deck, sOme pushed those j from the wreck, white dOnte laihbd tlietnStdveS ta 
who preceded them overboard, and a few gave ; the timbers, and oth^rt lekp6d' into the boiling 
way for the old and feeble, but no one regarded i caldron of the ocean, ffl a mfcd Struggle fbr Mfe. 
that miserable group that Cowered by the splin-l All but one. He stood upright while the planks 
teted masts, clinging to each ether in mute j were torn apart and left great clrtamk under his 
despair. s feet, and neither moved nor uttered a cry. When 

They saw all this tumUlt dumbly, like dream- j the great, torn hulk Was lifted up arid up, be¬ 
ing creatures. They heard the sound of ham- j tween the blackttesiS Of thb clouds and the rage of 
mors and the crash Of axes ; but were scarcely i the ocean, held thCre fOr one aWfi/1 moment, then, 
conscious that meri Were hurriedly building rafts, j bow foremost, plunged into the black abysses of 
lashing furniture into masses, and preparing in j the deep, (hat man Webt down With his vessel, 
desperate haste to leave a Wreck that might go j All this was seed by the persons crowded into 
down any moment. j that boat* seen through mists of spray, and the 

The captain, abrave man, camdby, pale, but With s dusk of coming night, 
a look of steadfast courage in his eyes. “What, | - J — 1 — 

sittiug here, and the last boat lowered f Make J CHAPTER XIII. 

haste—give the children to me. Come, come—a “Too late by ten minutes! That’s just my 

moment may be too late!” j luck !’’ exclaimed the fiwra, Prime, hCfell back 

Myra struggled to her feet. j from his position on the Wharf, and waved his 

4t Her children—SCe to them!** she said. **I ? hand for the benefit Of the bystanders, as if he 
can take care of mine, but she is weak. The \ were taking a graceful adieu of some dear friend 
waves have almost carried her Off. I am ready \ on board the John Marshall. . dl Baffled and put 
to follow.” | about by a chit of d girl, tbit I’Ve pampered, fed 

The grrl had resumed all her courage. She > and dressed like a princess—in short, been a 
stood up with Dosy in her arms, facing the J father to. TherO she goes, Absolutely* making 
Btorm, which was whistling fiercely through the J fun of the—her guardian, her beHefhcfor, l*er—by 
loose masses of her hair, wrapping the wet gar- ? Jove, I could wring her neefc with satisfaction!” 
ments about her limbs, and shivering the child ? Prime worked his fingers eagerly, as if be were 
through and through with cold. j enjoying this idea of strilngUl&ffon with Wonder- 

“ No, no,” she repeated, as the captain Wdnld j ful zest, until the ship glided On and on, bearing 
have taken the trembling little creature from her » the young creature he would gladly have prao- 
arms, “let them go first. We afre but one;) ticed upon out of Sight. Even then he remained 
nothing shall part us. Let them go first.”' \ on the wharf, muttering his ifisconteht in broken 
The hist boat, dangerously ftdl already, was \ fragments, half thought, half Speech; sometimes 
rocking and plunging beneath the wreck, like j he spoke aloud, Cursing the girl 1 between his shut 
some snared creature, maddened by the chains \ teeth; then you could only gtMp at the bitter- 
that held it nnder the lashing of the storm. A J nesS within the efil gibartt Of his eyes, 
crowd of deadly white faces looked upward when \ ‘*Oh, the cruelty of tftbSC yOintgis disgusting! 

two more females appeared, eager hands were \ There she goes, without a thought of that poor 
outstretched to receive the children and the J lady, Sitting there like fheWonifetor in the Scrip- 
mother, who groped her way amOrtg them, ] tares,’ waiting fur some oUetd.C0mfort them, poor 
trembling and almost blind with terror. Bui ) soUls! That mihappy faftiet, fob, ready to plank 
Myra came down bravely, holding the child in > down his thousands for a sight of his child, and 
her arms, and sat down, with the rest, Whiting : all my effort's to J«y her in his besom thrown 

for the death that seemed inevitable. > away. Poor father, sweet, miserable mother! 

‘‘Push off, push off! For God's sake, fall to | my heart aches fob ybu!*’ 
your oars, or you will.go ddwn With us,” cried > Fete Prime' Wok otet Ms ! handkerchief, and 
the brave captain, warning them with a desperate $ raised it to hiS eyes, actually 'filling with tears of 
sweep of the arms. | pity fbr the bereaved phretlfS, or in commisera- 

Death was on either side. The vertb* itt * tion of his OWtv (flsaJppoihtiWeUf. It would take 
which the vessel would go down, theawftil waves, j a ledrUed student' of human ■ nature 1 to decide 
beyond, leaping and roaring around them; but? wiifeh. ' 

men who toil for lift; work Hard; Through the? BUt a sudden 1 tfcdUghl seizbd bim, when the 
surging waters, in the teeth ofthe wind that boat \ handkerchief vfotf half Why to his eyes, sad 
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eagerly thrusting it bafk into bin pocket, he ro* 
sumea the old jaunty air agaip, 

“ The 8t^wa«Jf —rky Jove 1 I bad forgotten, the 
steamer. That wifi, reach &QW York first, and 
gite me a week tft get fP*pdy ip. , Ah*! Thipgs 
are not »q bad, after all! Hew the black-eyed 
imp will stare when she seep nan waiting for her- 

But the money ?” 

Here Prime fell into tribulation, again* and left 
the wharf with, a downcastcountenance. Where 
was he to get the money,, without which both the 
girl and child would escape him ? 4a usual, his 
ragged pockets were empty. He had no friends, 
who had not already been, viqtindsed* oyer and 
over again, and now the poor earnings of his step* 
daughter were withdrawP> leaving him penniless. 
These reflections haunted the man all the way back 
to his shabby home on the Isle of Wight, 

The wife, hanging about the dour, as was her 
habit, saw bey husband approaching the gate¬ 
house, alone* and knew that he had failed to 
capture the poor girl* who had fled from that 
bouse in mortal terror. This certainly filled her 
with cowardly fear; she withdrew indoors, and 
made futile efforts to arrange her dress, tie the 
broken laces of her shoes, and appease him with 
a more comely presence than he had reason to 
expect; but her hapda shook as she attempted 
to tuck the stray locks under her cap, and the 
t reach eropa, shoe-daces broke again and again 
under the nervous jerks of her-fingers. 

“ So here you just the same as ever, fid¬ 
geting before the glass, and giving your clothes 
a hitch. I tell you it’s qt no use. I ain’t to be 
caught with chaff like that. Women that are 
worth looking at don’t have to mo like hares 
when a gentleman cornea home, and; expects his 
wife to look worthy of him.” 

“ Yon are out of sorts, my Henry. I knew it 
by the way you carried yourself coming along,” 
pleaded the harassed wom&A» taking half-a-dozen 
pins from her mouth, with which she had hoped to 
conceal the dilapidation of her dress. 44 Thai girl 
of mine has got away, and you mean to make me 
suffer for it. But tell me* now, am i to blame ?,” 
44 Yes, confoundedly to blame for being the 
mother of a burn imp like her* Why, woman, 
do you know that she is off for America?” 
“America I” 

44 Just that, She apd the child that would 
have been worth its weight ip gold to us.” 
“America. But hpw?” 

14 In a ship. How else could she 00.?” , 

44 But that needs money—how did she<get it ?” 

44 1 only wish some one would tell me. I 
would make a dash for the same plane, and follow j 
her, though she got it from the evil one.” I 


44 She had nothingr—not a shilling,” answered 
the woman, thoughtfully. 44 1 know that!” 

“Know it ! 1 say, women, Pm beginning to 
think timt there’s very little knowledge you ever 
had about the girl. She’s been a good deal too 
shmrp for both of ms/' 

44 Gone off to sea 1 I wouldn’t have thought 
it,” murmured the woman* bewildered by the 
strange paws, 44 On the deep sea I” 

Ar tone of motherly regret was in, the women’s 
voioe { for the sea was like eternity to her. 
Prime detected the latent feeling, and answered 
it with a sneer. 

44 Did you expect her to go by land ? If she 
could have done that, you would not have seen 
me here, alone.. I toll you, woman, unless i can 
get money to fellow her* she has dragged a 
fortune out of my pocket.” 

44 Money—money 1” repeated the woman, 
settling her cap in a bewildered way. 44 Oh! if 
any of mine were left, how glad 1 would be to 
give it to you. ? ’ 

44 Give it to me I” answered Prime, flushing 
red. 44 As if it wouldn’t have been mine, any 
how. If you can’t stop nagging about that, we 
may as well stop talking.” 

44 But I was trying to think, Henry.” 

44 Don’t try. The effort would be too much.” 

14 As she has taken that rich man’s child with 
her, why not get money from him?” 

44 Money from him ? How ?” 

44 Tell him the truth.” 

44 I’m afraid that I shouldn’t know how.” 

“Tell him that a person you know of has 
stolen his child, and is carrying her beyond seas, 
and you want money to bring her back—just a 
part of the reward,” 

44 By Jove that is an idea! How came you 
by it?” 

The wife’s foot brightened; she took these 
rude words as a compliment. 

44 Oh! I am always thinking how I can help 
you to get on.” 

“And you would have me denounce your own 
daughter?” 

“No—no! Why should you? That grand 
gentleman will be so glad to get back his little 
girl, that he won’t think of punishing any one. 
Besides, he doesn’t, offer a reward for any one 
but the lost ohild. Why couldn’t you take that, 
and let Myra stay at home? You don’t know 
how I miss her about the housework. It comes 
hard to me, I can teB you.” 

44 That might be done,” said Prime, moving 
up ancLdpwa the room, and resolving the matter 
in his mind. 44 In faot, there is no other way—” 

44 But you will not hurt Myra.” 
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“No, my dear. I'll let that 1 young angel \ for they had beeotne a part uf the child's life, 
severely cjoue. 4 ‘ All I want is the little one; and she was gone. 

there's thousands in her; nothing in the 1 other." Yet they could not leaVe the place. Any day r 
“ But you will let her oome home^-ch, Henry, 1 Dora might be heard of in the neighborhood 
she's so useful!" where she was'lest, either from (he police or 

Prime did not seem to hear her, but took off deteetWes, all stimulated to exertion by lavish 
his hat, which was usdally worn on one side of j pay, the country people who lived along the 
the head, and dt^ew it down till it shaded his \ coast, or, alas! the sea might some time give up 
face somewhat, greatly changing his appearance, j its dead, in answer to the agony of that young 
“Now," he said, peering into the glass his mother’s prayer; for, never since the women ot 
wife had just abandoned, “ I'll try if that idea of ; old lamented* over their dain children, had a 
yourS can be worked out. If ii can, old woman, j mother grieved SO deeply for the loss of liei 
no ono shall say, after this, that my wife isn't a J little one. 

trump." All that day, this poor lady had been wearing 

“And no one can say that I haven’t got the out the strength of her body; that'fatigue might 
finest gentleman in all England for a husband," S deaden the anguish of her soul, 
replied the woman, following him to the door, j She could not stay within doors, after her 
and gazing after him with admiring eyes, as he husband had gone forth for another day ol 
walked down the highway with Mb old, swinging :j anxious, ndw almost hopeless, search. How 
gait, and disappeared on the road to Ventnor. ; could she linger in the rooms that liad so lately 
Then she went back into the house, with some echoed with the child's gleeftil latogh, or turn 
misgiving, and sat down to reflect on what she ),©r eyes on thb law* shO had raced over, the 
had done. Feelings of maternal tenderness that j thickets among Which she hftdplayed hide-anJ- 
seemed almost dead rose and swelled in her heart, j geek t 

as slic thought of her first child, on the ocean, No, no, all these things were a pain. The 
going to a country vague to her almost as eternity, j woman hurried through them, with averted eyes. 
What if Prime, even after getting money for the j The broad sea Was before her—the cruel, beauti- 
voyoge, should fail to bring her back? Wliat if j fol gea. While her husband searched the earth, 
the bright, black-eyed girl she had once loved so > refusing to b&ieve that his child was dend, she 
dearly were lost to her forever? In a few j had only to watch those waters, and with the 
minutes that little room was full of the mother’s i miserable Hope that they might give back the 
sobs. i dead to her UrmS-^soften the hard agony of 

| her loss. - > . - 

CHAPTER XIV. j Down among the roCktr she went, pacing to ami 

IlALr-a-mile from VentnoT, looking upon the foe till the tide rose. : Then ehe seated herself, 
sea, stood a pretty cottage, with grounds that locked both width hands around her knees, and 
might have belonged to a villa, and shrubbery with wild, keen glances watched each wave ns it 
that seemed to thrive and take a greener richness j heaved in, tossing wreaths of foam at lier feet, 
from the soft sea air that stirred it tenderly, tte j but nothing more terrible than footh that melted 
winds from the Mediteranean fan all beautiful away. Still she watched, dreading the thing that 
trees and shrubs into blossom, while storms | might come next—dreading, yet thrilled with a 
sweep thorn away from other coasts. j shrinking hope that Was worse than pain. 

Asher Vance had rented this cottage, for the The woman started, and clasping her hands 
season. Its walls clod with glistening ity; its more tightly, leaned forward. Something there 
oriels and bay windows bright with roses and j was, weltering through the erystaline green of a 
white jessamine flowers. Thb pretty lawn, j great wave, that held the breath cold on her lips, 
sloping in velvet greenness down to the verge of Nearer and nearer it came, and was shattered on 
the sea, formed a charming nest to which he j the rocks like j an emerald Wall, hurling that 
brought his loved ones, for some weeks of j object of dread almost to her feet. She drew 
bathing, boating, and such amusements as the 1 back, lifting her Clasped hands upwnrd. Then 
sea affords to those who love it. But the gloOm > her face fell down upon her knees, and she 
of a funeral had follcn on this hduse. To' those j began to sob. It was not the thing she dreaded, 
bereaved parents, it had bebotne the centre of A block of carved wood from some wreck, to 
desolation. To them, the' laWn, the blossoming j which barnacles were dinging like jewels, tan- 
flower nooks, the little yacht, with paper sails j gled up with a mass of seaweed, yellow green 
and silken cordages, that lay stranded' on the j from the deep, had shocked her with apprehension, 
locks, were all sources of anguish unutterable; i At nightfall Mrs. Vance returned toward her 
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homo very slowly, for she was worn out, body important business. Card, did you say ? Dear 
and soul—the one by toiling hour after hour me, 1 haven’t one about me—say that it is Mr. 
among the rocks, the other by those few moments Prime, tie may not recognize the name, not 
of suffering in which suspense became agony, being, a landholder the island himself, but—” 
She found Vance sitting in the stillness of the Here the parlor door opened, and Mr. Vance 
parlor, with both arms flung upon the table, stood in the opening, looking eager and very pale, 
on which his head rested, in utter despondency. “This way—this way, if you have business 
He looked up, as she came in, and both made a with me—important business, I heard yotk say. 
heart-broken effort to smile, when Bhe stooped Is it about my child?” 

down to kiss him. Drawing back, she looked Henry Ptime stepped forward, lifted the hat 
into his eyes with an expression more touching from his head, and made an elaborate bow, which 
than words could have been. ; he repeated on seeing Mrs. Vance, who stood a 

tie shook his head sadly enough. ; little behind her husband. 

“Nothing—nothing as yet. To-morrow we “Yes, sir. I may have said business, to the 
may have better success. 1 ' ! servant who let me into this hospitable mansion, 

The lady sighed heavily. She was growing but among gentlemen of position privacy is desir- 
thin. All the rich color had left her cheeks, able of oourse. 1 do not include this fair lady ; 
Her sweet mouth was drawn, and all its dimpled but until yodr man has withdrawn, excuse me if 
had vanished, tier husband saw this, and his I decline to give particulars." 
eyes filled with gloom. As he spoke, Prime edged his way into the 

“ This is terrible," he said. “ You are mourn- ; parlor, where he' stood, hat in linnd, rather de- 
ing as if our child were gone forever." : sirous of placing his pompous person in foil 

Mrs. Vance made a gesture of dissent, and view, especially as he felt the eyes of Mrs. 
triod to smile, but instead of that her eyes filled Vance turned upon him, full of wild and eager 
with tears. questioning. 

“You remember what Bhe said, that last day, “Now, sir," said Vftnoe, closing the door, 
in the boat?" “now we are alone; tell me—tell this lady if 

“ Yes," answered the husband. “ It was you have brought news of our lost child." 
strange talk for a child; but our Dora never was Prime placed his hat on the table, thrust one 
like other little folks." hand into his bOBOm, and drew forth a handker- 

“ What is that?" questioned the lady, listen- chief, which he quietly shook out of fold. He 
ing. What is that? “ It frightens me when the was master of the situation, and determined to 
bell rings." make the most of it. 

“ It may be news !" answered Vanoe, rising to “ Mr. Vance, and you madam," he commenced 
his feet, and looking anxiously toward the door, to say, with a gracefol sweep of the hand, as he 

Mrs. Vance, too, arose. Both were trembling. turned to the pallid woman—“ha! upon il, 

“ Yes, young man. It is Mr. Vanoe himself word, sir, I fear the lady has feinted." 
that I wish to see on important business—very [to bb continued.] 

BITTER-SWEET. 

BY 1KMA LINK. > 

I heard, a year ago this very day, \ And the warm sunshine of her languid hours 

A meadow-lark's sweet carol; 'twas the lint ] Shall ripen all deliclbne fruits for me." 


That on my longing, listening eat* bad bunt, 

The prelude and the promise of the May. 

The Joyous herald of the tardy spring. 

Trilling the opening anthem of the year. 

Over whose threshold without doubt or fear 
My footsteps were already hastening. 

I deemed it a good omen, that my year 
Should open with a bird-song; all the sky 
Was blue with spring; soft winds went wandering by, 
And the glad voice of waters charmed the ear. v 

I mid, M As Is the day the year shall be, 

My summer shall be crowned with fairest flowen; 


The year is post, and what hath been its story? 

The sweet fulfilment of that prophecy ? 

Days, weeks, and months whose faintest mennrv 
To me is hallowed with a golden glory? 

Hay, with false hopes I, did myself but cheat, 

And for the memories of those vanished day* 
Which should have been to me a chant of p*vfefe 
I write them all in one word —* 4 bitter-sweet." 

In rosy light come* up the morning clear. 

The winter dice in weariness and pain, 

And the fair spring-flop* brings to me again, 

The golden dawning of another year. 
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DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 

BT MISS B. C. STRABO. 

It was diamond out diamond wilh, them* ahd ■ felt a sharp pain* to think that Will Stanley was 
had been from the beginning. Site was appar- ; like aU the rest* and never in earnest, only 
ently cold and brilliant, and he brilliant and where dollars and cents were concerned. 
cnM. Rut underneath the duuliag exterior of \ “ I,shall hate him, by and bye,” she thought, 

both, underneath ,the sparkling mask of ice \ sharply striking the slender, ivory hanlle of her 
and frost-work, beat hearts qf passionate fire j fan against the window casement, where she 
anfl love, like slumbering volcanoes, hold in j stood, for a morneut, alone; and she struck it 
check hjf a powerful will j it with such force as to break iU 

They were spending *ho summer, in a lovely “There, you have broken your fan, Miss 
little village, nestled .among the western hills; Montford* bet mo see if 1 can mend it,'* said 
nud every day, Will Stanley and Maudie Mont- j Mr. .Stanley, as he came up, at that moment, 
ford met, as a matter of course. He was so \ “No, thanks, it is of no account,” she replied, 
courtly and gracious, she so courteous and f Nevertheless, he took the fan from her, and 
graceful. Somebody had. told him, that she was ■ began to examine the injury, 
a co'pnette; and somebody had. told her, that he \ “ Did you imagine it was Carrol, whom you 

was that most detestable of all things, a male! were maltreating like that?” he said, gnyly. 
flirt. | “ Food fan, pr poor Carrol I Which, I wonder.” 

“ I will teach him a lesson,” she had sakh \ “Neither. Mr. Carrol wasn’t in my thoughts 
“ I will meet him with his own weapons.” And J at ftlh 1 wtm. just imagining this fan was— 
he had soliloquised, “ I will teach her something j yourself, Mr. Stanley, and 1—broke its neck, 
new ; 1 will show her that she can not bring all you set.” 

men to bo? feet.” ’ “Just aa you would like to break mine, no 

Neither stopped tore fleet haw dangerous its doubt; or—rather, perhaps—my heart. Which?” 
was to play with fire, nor howi slippery the! 14 1 did aot know you had one—a heart, I 
ground they were treading upon. So* when j mean.” Opening wide her eyes, as if in aston- 
they met, for the first tim<%, Maud Mont ford j ishment. “ I never had one, you know.” 
was as usual the cynoaupe^f all eyes, and Will j “ I think yew doyourself Injustice. You have 
Stanley the target for female arrowsk >o heart, bet it is, probably, a hard one. But 

Maud was dressed iu some thin summery white \ they day the hardest hearts have a soft place in 
stuff, looking, ethereal] and btioutifol aa peer* ’ them, and—” he paused for a moment, drew his 
l tit, oh, so coltfapd brilliant 1 \ breath hard* and then continued, in a rapid 

“ Worse than an iceberg,” Mr. Stanley said, as i whisper: “ I am going to find yours.” 

I~ watched her glide across the room. j Audacious words! But then, everybody knew, 

41 1 wish I had never met him ft ”] Mlsfei Blank- \ that Will £tgnfey was an audacious man. Maud 
ford was thinking. “ Ife has no heart, and I—” (.looked at him, for a moment, without flinching, 
But she was smiling, and chatting,- ofcd‘i rtnd Iheft Replied: 
coquetting with BIr. Carrol, as if he was the! “ You have the liberty to try,” and was turn- 
only man TV* tile room—or the. world, for that j ing her back on him, with cool indifference, when 
matter. Mr. Carrol was, in consequence, ele- ] Lida Loss coma up, exclaiming, playfully: 

“Come, Maudi you (wo have stood here, long 
enough. Mr. Carrol will be jealous.” 

“Not the least,” was the careless reply. “I 
hear people., talk about jealousy; but I really 
All the while, Mr. Stantey was eating hie j don’t think there is any such thing.” And she 
heart out, wifo jealous envy; and to hide the left Lida and Mr. Stanley together, 
pain, a.rti keep up the delusion, was laughing, j The next day, and the next, was only a repe- 
and flirting with Lida Loss, the great heiress, j tit ion of this. In this tournament, for we must 
who had more beauty than brains* sad more j call it such, they said Miss Montford grew more 
fine feathers than accomplishments, or common- j brilliant and daring, and Mr. Stanley more 

sense, Mies Montford could see it all, and j audacious and bold. Each was conscious, after 

(oooj 


vated to the seventh heavetn He led her to the j 
piano, and turned her music for her; and she! 
let him’fiui her, at>d flirted with him, under 
cover of the music. \ 
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awhile, that, however much in earnest they were 
themselves, the other was flirting desperately. 

44 I believe you have the hardest heart I ever 
knew,” Mr. Stanley said, one day. 

“ Will you give up, and own that instead of a 
hard heart, I have none?” she asked, brightly. 

“No, I will not, I will find your heart, yet,” 
he answered, daringly. 

She flushed up. Could he have discovered 
her secret ? She answered, angrily: 

“ How dare you, sir ? How dare you ? I hate 
you, and I will never forgive you, to the longest 
hour of my life, never.”- She felt like bursting 
into tears. 

He turned quite white, white to the lips. 

44 I did not mean to insult you,” he said. “ God 
knows, I love you, Maud.” 

She laughed, scornfully. 

“ Love! You do not know the meaning of the 
word,” she said. 

11 Perhaps not,” he returned, resuming his old 
careless manner. “ But you will, at least, forgive 
me, now that you have my excuse.” 

44 Never,” she replied.* “ I never wish to see 
you again.” 

He turned to leave the room, but with his 
hand on the door knob, looked back. But she 
had not relented. She would not look at him. 

“ I have done it, now,” he thought, bitterly. 
“ Made her my enemy, when I love her. Oh ! 
how I love her.” 

44 She has no heart, none,” he said, bitterly, as 
he went down the steps. 44 She doesn’t care for 
anybody but herself.” 

Meantime, down on her knees, with her face 
in his chair, sobbing piteously, Maud Montford 
knelt. Could he have seen her now, he might 
have thought she had a heart, and that ho had 
found the tender place in it. 

Two hours later, she was down in the parlor, 
sparkling, gay and witty, as ever. She was the 
centre of a brilliant group, when Mr. Stanley 
entered. He came forward, more to see if she 
would notice him, than for anything else. Her 
tool composure won his secret applause. 

“Ah, Mr. Stanley,” she said, “you are just 


in time. We were talking of you. Miss Loss 
says you are a flirt. I maintain that you are 
not.” 

“ Thank you,”* he returned. 44 If I have the 
reputation for flirting, I am sorry for it, and I 
assure you it is all a mistake.” 

Their eyes met for a moment. In his was a 
look, that set her heart beating, madly. Could 
she be mistaken ? Did he really care ? 

It seemed she was never to know. They met, 
almost daily, after this, but lie did not urge his 
suit. One repulse was enough for a man as 
proud as Mr. Stanley. 

But one morning, he called, and was ushered 
into a little sitting-room, where she always 
received her friends. 

44 1 have come to say good-bye,” he said, care- 

I lessly. 44 1 am going away, to-morrow.” 

Her heart beat thiok and fast, but she was 
outwardly calm. 

44 Good-bye,” she said, putting her hand in liis, 
and smiling. 44 Good-bye, and—God bless you,” 
she faltered, snatching her hand back, and turning 
away; for she felt as if she was fainting. 

The next moment, he had sprang to her side, 
and caught her as she was falling, and held her 
fast in his arms. 

44 Maud,” he whispered. 

Her eyes met his. Life came back to her. 
“And you were in earnest? You really 
loved me?” murmured. 

44 1 never knew what it was to love before. 
Perhaps, perhaps—if I had—people would never 
have accused me of flirting.” 

44 Nor would they me,” she faltered, as she 
buried her blushing face on his bosom. 44 Ah ! 
when one really loves—” 

But what she had to say was stifled by a 
shower of kisses. 

They have been married for 1 years, and are 
supremely happy. 

44 Nevertheless, we played a dangerous game,” 
said Stanley to her, the other evening. 44 A 
little more, and it would have been a tragedy.” 

44 Ah, my dear!” was her response, “it is a. 
[ foolish game, that of Diamond Cut Diamond.” 


LINES. 

BY EDWIN ARNOLD. 


Nr Alta sweep and question not* This is enotigh 
That life and death and,joy and woe abide; 
And cause and sequence, and the course of time. 
And Being's ceaseless tido, 

Which, ever-changing, mns, linked like a river 
By ripples following ripples, frflt or slow— 

Vol LXXYII.—25. 


| The same, yet not the same—from fhr-off fountain 
| To where its waters flow 

l 

I * Into the seas. There streaming to the no, 

W Give the lost wavelets back in cloudy fleece 
To trickle down the hills, and glide agaiu; 
Having no pause nor peace. 
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B T EMILY 

No. 1—Is a dark blue striped satin and gauxe r 
grenadine, made over either silk, or satin finish $ 
foulard cambric of the same color, for linings of' 
waist and skirt. The skirt is round, and two j 



No. 1. 


and arhalf yards wide. This is trimmed with a 
plaited flounce five inches deep with the heading. 
The waist and tunic oan either be all cut in on^ 
forming a polonaise open in front, or the tuni? 
(890) 


H. MAY. 

can be separated, and worn with a plain round 
waist. The front of either tunic or polonaise is 
trimmed with two narrow fine knife-plaitings. 
The back is arranged in large pouffs. A plaited 



No. 2. 


trimming is put in at the shoulder seam, and 
folded quite narrow as it comes into the waist, 
and the paniers are arranged as though in 
continuation of this trimming. Just below the 
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waist, the plaits are held in place by a large jet 
buckle, and at the back, the plaits are placed 
under the pouffe formed by the back breadth. 
If a round waist is preferred to the polonaise, a 
wide plaited belt must be worn. An old silk 
skirt can be made to do duty for linings of skirt, 
waist and sleeves, and be much nicer than the 
cambric, although the soft fine cambrics now in 



No. 3. 


the market make an excellent substitute. Six¬ 
teen to eighteen yards of grenadine will be 
required. This model will also serve for making 
up a pretty striped Madras gingham. 

No. 2—Is a costume of white dotted muslin, 
dotted foulard or chintz. If made of dotted 
muslin, it can be made over some delicate shade 
of Silesia, and be most suitable for a house or 


evening-dress, in which case let the skirt have a 
demi-train. If of chintz or foulard, make the 
skirt short and round for walking. The front 
and side gores are all wrinkled very much on to 
the lining foundation, as may be seen. The back 
in large pouffs. Long loops of ribbon ornament 
the front of the skirt. The long cuirass-bodice 
is cut with a vest, which is not separate from it, 
only simulated by the trimming, which consists 
of plaited or gathered lace put on in rows across 
the front. The bodice is fastened in front with 
small buttons concealed under the lace. The 
row of buttons on either side of the vest are 
merely put on for ornament and finish. Tight 
coat-sleeves, with double row of plaited lace to 
match. Loops of ribbon finish the cuffs. A 
plaited flounce four to six inches deep edges the 
entire shirt. Twelve yards dotted muslin, yard 
wide, fifteen yards of chintz or foulard, will be 
required. 

No. 3—Is a costume for country wear. It is 
| made of unbleached ’sheeting, finest quality, 
! ornamented with Torchon lace or colored Ham- 
f burg edging for tlm tunic and basque. The 
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skirt and front plastroon are of pale blue cam¬ 
bric, also the kilted plaitings. Make the skirt 
either with or without a demi-train, but we 
would advise an entirely short dresg for use. 
This is of the blue cambric, and the trimmings 
are in knife-plaitings of the same. The kilted 
front is of blue cambric, and is fastened to the 
sides of the tunic, which is of the sheeting; this 
and the bodice are trimmed with lace or embroid¬ 
ery turned back as seen. Fasten with pearl 
buttons, and only to the waist, where tl.< 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC 






trimming on the right or buttonhole side ends. \ 
Turned down collar, and cuffs to match. \ 

No. 4—Is ft costume with a box-plaited skirt \ 
for a little girl, suitable for either street or house ; 
wear. It is made of light oolored basket; 
tlannel, piped with braid or silk, and ornament- \ 
ed with bows of satin ribbon. The illustration > 

\ 
5 

- \ 
< 

I 

\ 

\ 


can be easily followed for the arrangement of 
the trimming. 

No. 5—Is a costume for a little boy of three 
to four years, and is of navy blue flannel or 
white piqud. It is made all in one, with loose 
jacket front and plaited bade. A second plait-' 
ing forming a skirt is added at the back, as < 
seen. Four large pearl buttons hold the plaits 
in position, and mark the waist line. A double ■ 
row of the buttons ornament the front. Pockets > 
and cuffs to match. Large plain linen collar ‘ 
worn with this costume. 

No. 6—Is a paletot of white albatross clotix on < 
piqul, trimmed with insertion and edging of 
wheel pattern embroidery. A simple princess j 
paletot. For use, this can be made in dark blue i 
cambric or holland, with Hamburg trimming. \ 

No. 7—Is a blouse and first pants for a little j 
boy of two to three years. The pants button on 
to a petticoat body. A yoke with gathered > 


No. 7. 

cool mornings in the country or sea-shore, mak* 
of navy blue flannel. 


No. 5. 


; No 6. 

waist and skirt forms the blouse. Make of 
l holland or piqu6, and trim with braid. For 
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SUMMER JACKET. 


We give, for our full-size pattern, this month, | sea-shore, yachting, etc., etc. The engraving <>f 
Summer Jacket, suitable for the country, the j it, as made up, is seen above. Folded in with the 
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DRESS TRIMMING. — DESSERT DOYLEYS. 


number is a Supplement, containing the patterns, 
full-size, for the various parts, as follows: 

No. 1.— Half of Front. 

No. 2.—Half of Side-Front. 

No. 3.— Half of Back. 

No. 4.—Half of Side-Back. 

No. 5.—Upper and Lower Half of Sleeve. 

No. 6.—Collar. 

No. 7.—Pocket. 

No. 8 . — Skirt of Jacket. 

The letters and notches show how the pieces ] 
are joined. Fit the waist part of the jacket ] 
first, taking in the dents. Then join the skirt of | 
the jacket, making the stars meet. The skirt at j 
the back laps over the back piece, the place for j 


the button being indicated. The collar is sewed 
on from P in the front to the middle of the 
back; slit the seam of the collar, before sewing 
on, to make a nice fit, so that it may turn over 
smoothly. The dotted line shows where the 
collar pattern turns over at the back, the paper 
not being long enough to give it entire. The 
cuff is simply a straight piece, lappping over on 
the outside of the arm, and fastened by three 
buttons. The jacket place is shown in the 
engraving. Our model is of summer camel’s 
hair or flannel, for traveling or yachting wear, 
but it will be equally suitable for cambrics, 
momie cloths, cheviots or ginghams. Allow all 
seams except armhole and neck. 


DEESS TRIMMING FOR SKIRT. 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



DESSERT D’OYLEYS. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We also give, on our Supplement, in addition 
to the full-sized paper pattern, a few designs for 
a set of dessert d’oyleys to be made of white or 
unbleached linen, of the size given. 

We also give a pattern for a d’oyley, with one of 
t he designs in it, to show how they should be placed. 
Fringe the edges, and draw threads a quarter of 
an inch or more, and work together, as shown. 
This is optional, however, as many persons prefer 
the d’oyley without the drawn-thread work. 


Draw the pattern on the linen, and follow only 
the lines, in chain-stitoh, or stem-stitch, with 
fine black.silk,.or else fine red, dark blue, or black 
marking cotton ; it must be very fine, and these 
colors, red, dark blue, or btack, are the only ones 
that will wash. 

This work is not filled up. Simply follow the 
lines that are given, in the finest Work possible, 
to give the effect of being only drawn. We shall, 
in future numbers, give more designs fer d’oyleys. 
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TIDY ON JAVA CANVAS, OR IN CROCHET. 

We give, here, a design of a double rose for a j ra a, or in crochet, following the pattern, which 
Tidy, which may be worked, either on Jara can- J is an exceptionally pretty design. 



NAME FOR MARKING. 
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DAY QUILT 


WEAVER. 



The fashion of colored day quilts, long used in 
France, now gains ground in this country. Our 
pattern is made of dark, claret Java canvas, and 
ornamented with a border, worked in side-stitch 
as seen in our design, opposite. The threaded 
needle shows how the work is done. A shade 
darker of claret wool is used*for the border. It 
may be done in cross-stitch, if preferred. 



POCKET FOR CARRYING SHOES—IN TRAVELING. 


BT MRS. JANK WEAVER. 



(b%; 


This nseftil little pocket or bag is made of 
Russia crash, and ornamented with the border 
which we give in full size, done in crewels, or 
Berlin wool, in red, brown or dark blue, or such 
color os Will bear washing. It will be found 
very useful in traveling. 
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FLOWER ALPHABET FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 


BY MSB. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, here, six more letters of our “ Flower ber. We shall finish the Alphabet in the June 
Alphabet for Marking Handkerchiefs/’ the pre- ! number. By combining these letters, any mono- 
ceding ones having been given in the May num- gram, that is required, may be obtained. 



GERANIUM. HORTENSIA. JASMIN. 



NAME FOR MARKING. 
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EDI-TOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. / Crewel Work ok Crash.—I n th» front of tho number, 

Screen in Appliqu£ Work.—I n the front of the number, < wo give a pattern, printed in colon, for this new and fasb- 
wo give two pages of engravings, illustrating a Screen in j ionablo description of art-needlework. 

Appliqufi Work, and a Frame for the same, which may be j Get a nice picco of Russia crash, soft and fine, and sixteen 
copied, or a cheaper one substituted. \ inches wide. Fringe out the ends, and tie tho fringe in 

The screen itself is to be worked as a bouquet, in appliqu6 knots. On the edge, work, with the pink crewel, a row of 
reliof, say on white cashmere. The bouquet, os will be seen, button-hole stitch, in largo stitches, as you would border a 
1ft composed of rhododendron sprigs, tulips, daffodils, corn- \ littlo blanket, making the stitches wide apart Above that, 
flowers, forget-me-uots, daisies, auriculas, carnations, fuch- \ work the design in tho olive-colored crewel. This is done 
sias, dahliis, spireas, diclytras, backed by ivy, oak, palm, } by making tho centre stem, which is one long stitch. Bring 
and fern leaves. Flowers and foliage can be arranged in \ the aeedle from the under side, and put in from tho outside, 
various ways, according to the taste of the worker, and the < at tho top, making one single stitch; then the side stitches 

begin at the middle, and go to where tho end tumaj this 
end Is a separate stitch. These stitches are very simple, 
with a little practice, and make very effective decorations 
with but little work. From tho placet marked 3 to 4, you 
large leaves for tho ground are done In crewels or silks on j' may either do this design in crewels like our pattern, or, if 
strong gauze, the back of which is additionally stiffened ‘ preferred, do it in drawn thread work, and draw a sufficient 
with gum solution. The wire which forms the stalks, and j number of threads, and then take enough of them to make 
which is to bo covered with green silk threads, must be car- < tho hour-glass pattern—knotting it with the crewel to shape 
riod to the top of the leaves, to allow their graceful arrange- < it, and keep it in place, or the threads may bo lapped four 
ment by bonding. For tho various flowers tho necessary \ over four—and a crewel thread run through, 
shapes are first cut out from paper or thin cardboard, and j Above this is a design, done in the pink crewel, using 
afterwards from cloth or velvet of the required colors, and \ throe stitches to each point, all beginning from tho bottom, 
the anthers formed of French knots. Wo will now give tho < Tho design above this (like arrow heads,) is done by making 
details for working the principal flowers: j tho long stitches first, beginning from tho solid band, and 

Fuchsia. —The corolla is red cloth; the perianth leaves 1 working down to the points. The solid bands are of worsted 
white doth; the stamens are made of very flno wire, covered \ alpaca bruid sown on flat—in two widths. From tho places 
with rose-colored silk, and topped with yellow knots; the '/ marked 1 to 2, do in drawn thread work, or tills design—{is 
egg-shaped part on the base of the flower formed of cotton < below. The design abovo begins from tho bottom; make 
wool, covered with light greou silk threads; the leaves cut < And the long centre stitch, then the sido stitches from the 
out in green cloth, and veined with a lighter shade of silk \ point in tho eontre, to form the pattern. The clover-leaf 
in stem-stitch. LUltjtra .—The shape of the blossoms is cut ( design abovo begins with tho long stems, and the leaves are 
out in white cloth and overcast, as indicated in the illustra- < dono by laying the thread on the top of the work at the end 
Uon, with roeo-colored silk, the indented leaves worked on j of the long stem, holding tho thread flat with the thumb of 
gauze, and the lancet-shaped made of cloth, and stiffened j tho left hand, and then place the needle from tho centre 
with a fine wire. Ivy .—The leaves are mado of dark groeu ‘ outwards, bringing through at the outside of the leaf, where 
doth, and veined with yellowish silk. Forget-me-nots. —The j a tiny stitch holds it In place, which is Indicated by the 
flowers and buds are formed of light biue cloth, the centres \ points at tho end of tho leaves: The Rose pajtorn is dona 
yellow French knots; stalks green. Pansies. —The upper < the same way. 

leaves of one pansy are made of velvet, the lower of cloth, j • These designs look very effective, worked on felt or cloth, 
both materials of violet color; the second is entirely com- j 0n olive-colored felt work in pale pink and blue, using black 
posed of cloth, brown for the two top leuves, yellow fbr tho J velvet for the solid bands. Tabls covers of felt are beautiful 
remaining throe. The borders and centres of tho leaves are J done in this way, with wide borders of black velvet, and one 
shaded with long stitches in silk-of suitable color, os iudi- \ or more of these designs above the velvet. Tho crash 
oated in the* illustration. Cbro/lowers. —The leaves of tho \ towels are used for covers for the other towels, in uso upon 
blossoms are cut out of blue cloth, and veined with silk of a 5 the towel-rack, or for covers for little tables In the parlor or 
lighter shade; tho stamens made of wire, covered block, J sitting-room. Put the crewels into tho fringe with the 
with white tips; the calyx supporting the flower is formed ' worsted needle, in cut lengths, 
of cotton ^ool, covered with brownish green silk. Tulip.— j - 

Tlis flowers are made of red or orange-colored cloth, veined j About “ Borrowers.”—T he Gorham (N. H.) Mountaineer 
in stem-stitch with silk of a slightly darker shade; the sev- < says: "Peterson came to us in soason for notice last week, 
eval leaves stiffened with wire, and bent in the required \ but someway got crowded out, perhaps owing to tho fart 
shape; anthers cut in black cloth, and the stamen formed \ ^ at B wa * 90 crowded Itself with good things that wo be- 
of cotton wool, covered yellow, with three minute cloth tips j came bewildered. Then the wife had to read it, and then 
on the top. Rhododendron Blossom .—The leaves are made of J somebody else got hold of it, and wo have had such a hnnt. 
white cloth, veined with lilac-colored silk in various shades j But we have got it at last; the reading is all there just the 
the stamens made of wire, covered white, with yellow and < same; but we are going to hide it now.” 

brown tips. j - 

Tho arrangement and fixing of these various flowers pro- < We Do Nor Undertake to return manuscripts for which 
sent no difficulties, if the cashmere ground is stretched on a j wo havo no uso. Ws have often given this notice, and now 
frame, which afterwards can be Inserted in the screen, with \ repeat It. Contributors, who desire to presorvo tb« ir 
a suitable lining to hide the fixing stitclios on the back. f articles, must keep copies of them. 

(398) 


grouping iu our illustration la only intended for general l 
guidance. The materials required aro scraps of colored \ 
doth and velvet, fine crewels and silks of various colors, \ 
cotton wool, and thin, flexible wire for the stalks. Tho $ 
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Additions To Clubs. —Additions may be nmde to dubs i 
for “ Peterson/' at any time doriig the year, and at the j 
price paid by the rest of the club. Remember, that, not j 
only Is this magazine, at two dollars a year, the ehsapest and j 
best of its kind, but its prices to clubs axe the lowest. Thus, j 
at $1.62% each, we send four copies for one year, and an j 
extra copy as premium to the penon getting up the dub; l 
or five copies, at $1.60 cadi, and both an extra copy of 
the magazine, and a copy of either of oar premium \ 
engravings; all postage free. Or six copies, at $1.60 ench t \ 
and an extra copy of the magazine as premium, all postage \ 
free. Or sevon copies, at $1.50 each, and both an extra < 
copy of the magasine, and a copy of either of our engrav- \ 
ings as premiums; all postage free. Back -numbers to \ 
Janaary, inclusive, can be always furnished. Specimens s 
sent, gratis, to those desiring to get up dubs. When \ 
enough additions are made to a club, to constitute a second j 
dub, the sender becomes entitled to a new premium, or set \ 
of premiums. j 

Matching Yotra Complexion.— All persons with sallow > 
or dark Complexions should carefully avoid bright, glaring, \ 
or even undecided colors; thus yellow, cherry-color, light j 
green, or drab, aro unsuitable: dear tints are more appro- < 
priate, as white, light blue, violet, or block. Those with pale > 
but clear complexions may wear all tho shades of rose-color, { 
primrose, apricot, buff, light green, lilac, brown, and violet. | 
Fair persons with a color will find few shades decidedly j 
unbecoming. Park olive or brown complexions should \ 
avoid either very dark or very light colors, but they should j 
bo careful to select clear tints; pink, geranium, and violet j 
are decidedly suitablo. To persons with florid complexions j 
all those tints which subduo the naturally bright color aro j 
most becoming—such as blue, green, etc.; while those having > 
pale complexions should wear ftesh colors, which servo to j 
heighten the delicato liuo of their checks, such as pink, j 
ponceau, etc. Tho perfect beauty alone, whoso color neither < 
requires to he sul>duod nor increased, can Indulge In any < 
tint which may suit her Individual tasto. j 

Tassels. —Tho mode of making tho tassels now so mnch \ 
used as bordering for mats, cushions, boskets, etc , is quito / 
simple. Cut a pieoe of cord the depth the tassel is required j 
to be; about two inches is a good length. Round this wind ] 
twenty-four times the wool (which is generally crewel), of > 
which the tassel is to be made. Then with a worsted necdlo 5 
pass between the work and the cord at tho top, and tie tightly \ 
with another piece of wool. Slip the cord out, and half an inch j 
below, tie the same piece of wool tightly round, pAss the j 
needle back to tho top of the tassel, and the end is ready to j 
sew to the basket, mat, or anything else required; but before j 
doing so with sharp scissors ent the loops In half at the ) 
lower end of tho tassel,- and comb the work with a coarse j 
comb, so that it is soft and fluffy. 

“ First or Thz Class." —Tho Princeton (WIs.) Republic 
says: “Peterson’s is the first magazine, this month, to ' 
reach our table. It is also the first magazine of its class In 
real interest to the household, as besides a full display of 
fashion Illustrations, its literary department hi first class, its ; 
stories interesting, and its household and domestic articles ' 
and recipes good." 

* Ahead Or All Others."— The Bristol (Me.) News says: 

H Ahead of aU other* Is the motto of Petersen. Where can ; 
you find a better ladios MagazineT .Echo answers, no 
where. Filled with tho latest ffcshioas, beautiful illustra¬ 
tions, and a great variety of choice literature for the homo 
and fireside, it is an ever welcome visitor to thousands of j 
households.” 1 


REVIEW OF NEW B00K8. 

Memoir* of Madame De Remusat. Parts J., II. and III. 
New Yorlc: Harper A Brothers. —The almost simultaneous 
appcaranco of these memoirs, and of those of Prince 
Mcttomich, has directed public attention onco moro 
towards the first Napoloon. Prince Mcttomich was one of 
the statesmen opposed to the Freuch Emperor, and liavir g 
been, for some time, ambassador at Napoleon's Court, lie 
claims to havo known tho great warrior’s character very 
thoroughly. Madame do Remusat, for several years, was 
lady In waiting to Josephine, and had, In this capacity, 
unusual facilities for seeing Napoleon in private life. 
Originally a legitimist, she returned to her first faith, after 
tho fall of the Emperor. While living at the Imperial 
Court, however, she kept a diary, In which she made 
records, from day to day. But on Napoleon’s return fr< r.i 
Elba, she burnt this manuscript, fearing that it might com¬ 
promise her, if discovered. Subsequently, on the final 
trinmph of the Bourbons, she was induced, by her friends, 
to re-writo tho diary. This is the work that is now before 
us. It is to bo regretted that tho original was dc*troyod, 
for It Is impossible not to see, that the book was re-w ritten 
under a decided legitimist bios. For example, Madame de 
Remnsat’s labored analysis of fho character of Napoleon, 
penned when Louis XVITT. was king. Is not borne out l y 
tho facta on which sho bases it, and which she records as cf 
earlier date. This is especially true of that port of her 
sketch which denies him the ordinary human quality cf 
affection for anybody but himself. The truth Is, Napoleon 
wns, to tho very last, the victim of his brothers and sisters. 
As to his sensibility, he could never endure to see suffering, 
and is known to have wept on going over a lattlo-field, tho 
day after the battle. His selfishness was, in truth, rather 
political than personal. lie was, in many respects, a cynic, 
but hot more so than Frederick tho Great. His piiucipal 
fault, after all, in Madame de Re mu sot’s eye, scome to have 
been that he was w hat sho calls a parvenu. That appears to 
bo also his principal crime with English writers. The 
trouble has always been that his character has been dcs- 
scribed, now by friends, now by foes, but never by an 
impartial critic. We doubt, indeed, whether it can be 
fairly judged, even yet. The prejudices and passions of his 
tiino still remain, and color every writer, from Thiers to 
Launay, -from MeMeruich to Madame de Remusat. 
Napoleon’s true place in history is to bo determined, we 
would venture to suggest, less by his personal peculiar-ties, 
however, than by his influence on his times. Perhaps, it 
will be discovered, eventually, that, though nominally, and 
intentionally, a despot, be wh really, though uninten¬ 
tionally, a great reformer. Certainly, the Europe, which ho 
left behind him, was a very different Europe, from that 
which ho found; and he had a great deal to do in working 
out tho change, more indeed than any, or all of his cotem¬ 
porary monarchs. Bis wars effectually broke up the feudal 
system, and assisted greatly to emancipate and elevate tho 
people. Ho was evidently an instrument in the hands of 
the Almighty, a “ Hammer of the Lord," as was said of an 
earlier conqueror. It is in this light, that a philosophical 
historian, we think, should regard him. His personal pe¬ 
culiarities do not uffect his great mission. 

Joseph Balsamo , or the Memoirs of a Physician. By Alex¬ 
ander Damns. 1 vol n 8wo, Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson A 
Brothers .—After aU, there is no living novelist, who, In the 
same line, is as good as Dumas was. His graphic power, 
his ceaseless vivacity, his general truth to history, placo 
him at the very head of writers of his class. It Is, there¬ 
fore, with pleasure, that wre welcome a new edition of this, 
one of the most stirring of his fictions. Tho period (let- 
scribed is .that of the flrat French Revolution, and among 
the characters are Caglioetro, Marie Antoinette, Cardinal 
Rohan and others. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. < 

Always Something New. —The newspaper press reoog- j 
nizcs the Tract, that there Is, every month, something i 
especially new in “ Peterson.” The Iowa Falls Sentinel ; 
only re-echoes the voice of hundreds of others, when, in ! 
noticing the April number, it said: “Every month, this * 
]K)pular ladies' book has some new and special attraction, j 
The one this month is a series of ^designs in embroidery, t 
funiished by the Philadelphia School of Art-needlework, i 
For nearly thirty years Peterson has held a front rank as a { 
ladies' book, and for excollonoe in every department and j 
cheapness, it is without a rival. It has, in consequence, a • 
larger circulation titan all the other ladies' magazine.” < 

T. B. Peterson A Brothers, 306 Chestnut Street, Phila- ; 
dolphin, publish the lurgcst list of good, yet cheap, novels, 1 
to he had anywhere in the United States. Their Catalogue ; 
comprises tho works of Dickens, Dumas, Trollope, Reynolds, I 
Southworth, Stephens, Caroline Lee Hontz, and others. Cat- j 
aloguos sent, postage free, if written for. { 

Cabtoria Is pleasant to take, contains nothing narcotic, ; 
and always regulates the stomach and bowels. No sour- I 
curd or wiud-colic; no feverishness or Diarrhoea; no conges- ; 
tion or worms, and no cross children or wornout mothers < 
where castor in is used. * 

nottSFonn’s Acid Phosphate gives speedy benefit for * 
night sw’cats of consumption. It strengthens the nerves • 
and muscles, uud promoted recovery. \ 

MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. j 

[Medical Botany—O r the Garden, Field and Forest.] \ 

BY ABRAM LIVEXKT, M. D. < 

< 

No. V.— Balmoky—Chelonb Glabra. « 

Order, 88 (of Wood,) Scroplmluriacest; found under sub- ; 
order (of Darlington,) Antirrhimdem; Gr. Chclone, a tortoise; 1 
the flower somewhat resembling the head of that animal; j 
called also snako-head, shell-flower, turtle-head, eta < 

Balmony is found by rivulets, and in wet places, growing j 
in clumps; stems about two feet high, obliquely four-angled, j 
sparingly branched; short spikes of large, white or roseate, J 
inflated, tubular, bilubiate flowers, with short, gaping lips; ; 
the upper lip broud and arched, the lower lip velvety; ; 
stamens (4) with their anthers very woolly. | 

A general ion since, this was a prominent Thompsonian ; 
remedy—a pure bitter to give tone to the stomach and pro- J 
mote appetite, after a “course,” or lobelia emetic, steam j 
bath, etc. And those who use it still, find it preferable in { 
cases of dyspepsia (where indigestion is dependent upon a l 
feeble condition of the muscles, mucous membrane, and ; 
glands of the stomach,) to gentian, Colombo, quassia, etc. i 
In fact there is no need of going to drugstores to buy these \ 
foreign roots and herbs, when we have as good, if not better, < 
growing all around us, manifesting the wisdom of an all- j 
wise Providence. | 

Bilims habits, with imperfect digoetlon,are removed; the ' 
energies of the stomach, after fever and other acute diseases, < 
are restored; and die convalescent stage is rapidly advanced } 
by this agent, or its active principle, chetonm. < 

One or two grains of cUelonin given with each dose of ; 
cod-liver oil, in cases of phthisis or scrofula, will enable the I 
stomach to digest and appropriate the oil to the nutrition of ; 
the body. It is also a good vermifuge. Used ia cold in- I 
fusion ad libitum. < 

TV.< vrv'.'mv- Mnicn rrrifera; Gr. (on the banks of) flowing ! 


riven?, and wax-bearing. The L24th order of Wood—Myri- 
cacem or Galeworta. Bay berry, called also Candloberry 
Myrtle, is a shrub three to four feet high; leaves obianceoiote, 
entire, or a few remote teeth above; aments cylindrical, six 
to nine inches long; drupe oval, two inches covered with 
white wax, whenos is derived the boyberry tallow. It 
appears from Darlington that this plant is not found in 
Chester County, but it grows along and near the coast from 
Maine to Florida. This is also one of the old Thompsonian 
remedies, given freely in hot infusion to remove w hat he 
was pleased to call “canker.” It has a very pungent, as¬ 
tringent taste, cleanses the month and throat of mucous, 
stimulates the salivary glands, arrests diarrhoea, promotes 
perspiration, prepares the stosoach for the better action of 
lobelia emetics, etc. It is the chief ingredient in the “ Com¬ 
position” powders now put up by nearly every druggist. Com¬ 
fort's formule is: Bay berry three pounds; ginger one and 
o-half pounds; cloves three ounces; cayenne three ounces: 
all finely powdered and mixed. And it is but just to say, 
that a teaspoonful of this mixture in half a cup of hot water 
sugared, is a better preventive against the effects of cold and 
wet than any glass of spirits or toddy that can lie made. A 
few words will suffice upon the 

Birch .—Betula nigra, black or river birch; B. leula , soft, 
pliant, or sweet birch. The long, slender, straight branches 
of the sw’eet birch were favorite instruments In the hands of 
pedagogues of the olden time in effoctiug good discipline, 
and causing a dose application to study among the youth 
of that day—a fact so noted that the poet Phillips refers to 
it thus: 

—“ ajjlictiee Birch, 

Cursed by unlettered, idle youth.” 

How well tho writer remembers the “ old eight-square”— 
now r yclept, octagon—school-house, located in the edge of 
his father’s woods of chestnut and birch ; and the teacher 
emerging from said woods every few days with a fresh stock 
of those smooth, virgate rods l But in this age of progress, 
such auxiliaries have gone (like the school-boy’s talcs,) 
glimmering through the dream of ages pust, and the burk 
and young twigs of this tree are left to our old mothers, who, 
still with their aid, brew the good, old-fashioned birch beer, 
free from drugs and injurious agents. 


WORK FOR NIMBLE FINGERS. 

In Transfer Work there are many uovelties. But we 
give the preference to groups of flowers and birds, cut out of 
old-fashioned, brocaded silk, and transferred to cloth, velvet, 
silk, or satin. The pieces must be sewn on with tiny satin 
stitches, exactly matching the edge of the damask, and very 
evenly worked. We would suggest that a folio for keeping 
photographs or prints, covered with black velvet, and orna¬ 
mented in this way, with a group of flowers on one side, and 
a wreath on the other, would bo worth having, and, bettor 
still, worth giving. Another suggestion is a pianoforte 
cover, the foundation drab cloth, bordered with damask ivy 
leaves sewn with split wool a shade darker than the cloth; 
a wreath of the same in the centre, inclosing on embroidered 
monogram, and a hunch at each corner. If such leaves can¬ 
not be found in silk damask, they may be cut out In dark 
green cloth and treated in the same way, and veined with 
long stitches of wool darker than the leaves. 

Dolls of Dried Fbvitv— These on curious little figures, 
simply and easily mode, and will be found to afford great 
amusement to the younger members of the family. Have 
two pieces of board, measuring two inches square, with two 
wire pins about four inches high, for each doll. Almonds 
ops used for the feet, one threaded over each wire. Far the 
man's legs large raisins are used. The knickerbockers ore 
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PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. — PLANT RAISING. 


of prunes, tho body of figs. A wire is run through the top 
fig to form the anus, which oro also formed of smaller 
niisins; two large raisins for the neck. The head is made 
of one large prune, with pieces of almond for the eyes, nose, 
and mouth ; and the hat is lialf a Normandy pippin, with a 
raisin for a tuft The littlo woman is made in the same way, 
except that three graduated Normandy pippins passed over 
both pins take the place of a dress skirt One raisin is used 
instead of three for each leg. 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

4jp*Evcrytking relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marblehead, Mass. All cmnmuni- 
aations are to be hooded : 44 For Peterson's.” All'are invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should l>e accompanied by the answors/’iCfc 


No. 66.—annexations. 

1. Annex a consonant to by, and form saucy. 

2. Annex a consonant to a blot, and form a print 

3. Annex a oonsonant to a relation, and form a monarch. 

4. Annex a consonant to modern, and form tidings, 

Marblchsad , Mata . Harry L. ChkNET. 

No. 67.— DOVBLB ACROSTIC. 

Reserved. An island. An ocean. A bird. Slow. A 
girl's namo. A boy’s name. 

The primals and finals, read downward, give the name of 
the writer of a number of celebrated books. 

PiMckentUle , Conn . C. B. Montgomery. 

Answers Next flonth . 

Amwxas to Puzzles in the April Number. 


Cribbage. 


G 

BAG 

GALES 

GEM 

S 


Steam-pipo. 


BrooM 
AremA 
ReruT 
B K N U I 
A n v r L 
RapiD 
A R 0 M A 


To Correspondents. 

We are always glad to roceivo puzzles from onr friends, 
and wo assure all who fkvor ns, that their contributions will 
appear In duo time. We are obliged to reject a large num¬ 
ber that come to hand, owing to thdlr not being properly 
constructed. Puzzles of a particularly Ingenious and inter- ] 
eating naturo are especially solicited. ! 


PLANT RAISING. —No. III. 

About Suckers and Oppsets, Etc.— We may treat of 
saekers and offsets at the same time; both are natural pro¬ 
cesses of increase, and apply especially to herbaceous plants, 
and tubers and bulbs. Almost all herbaceous plants have a 
strong natural tendency to seek fresh soil; our readers may 
remark this with their Campanulas and Phloxes. After 
having been planted a year or two the centre of the patch 
appears sickly, and all‘vigorous growth is about the edges. 
When this is so the plants should bo taken up, separated at 
the. roots, and one or two of the strongest pieces planted in 
a renewed soil. Bulbous and tuberous rooted plants may 
be divided in the sanpe way. Once in three or four years is 
about tho proper time for division, bat this depends upon 
the state of growth, and rapid increase is materially asMsted 
by high cultivation; plenty of manure should be given 
while tho bulbs are making leaves, and neither leaves nor 
flowers should be cut, but left to die down naturally. Some 
or all of the following, herbaceous plants should he 
found in every garden; and those who cultivate them and 
will follow our directions as to division of roots will soon 
not only have plenty of plants for themselves, but plenty to 
spore for their friends: Aquilegia, Arabia, Aster, the autumn 
flowering varieties, the Beilis, or garden daisy, Campanulas 
in endless varieties, the Cholone, Cerastium, Cistus, Dian- 
thus, IMdytra spcctabilis, Fraxinella, white and pink, Gm- 
timia, Geum, Hepaticas, Hibiscus, Iris of almost every shude 
and size, LlnumB, Lychnis, Myosotis, Phloxes, Pcnstemons 
Plumbago, Potentillas, Primroses of endless hues, both single 
and double, Salvias, San if rages, Sedums, Sileue, Vincas and 
Violas, etc. These are enough, for we must say something 
about layering, grafting, and budding. 

Tho first of these operations is suited to pinks, carnations, 
picotees, and plants of a liko character, where running 
branches with knotty joints can be had. Make an upward 
Blit In a branch half across a joint. Keep the slit open by 
inserting a small piece of straw, or a thin chip of wood—this 
is important—then peg down tho part so treated in a favora¬ 
ble soil as firmly as possible; the latent fibre, in course of 
timo, will expand Into roots, and tho branch become an in¬ 
dependent plant. Roses, when the branches lie convenient, 
may bo increased by layering, and so mny many shrubby 
plants. For roses, however, the most approved methods i f 
increase are cuttings already alluded to and budding. This 
last process is a delicate operation, and one peculiarly suited 
to a lady’s gentle handling. It should bo carried ont in 
July or August, and in dull weather if possible. Select a 
bud well up, but not too forward, removo all the inner 
wood, then with a sharp knife make a cross cut In the bark 
of tho intended Mock, and from this a vertical cut also; open 
the bark with the flat end of the bndding-knifo and Insert 
the bud, then bind the bud in careftilly with yarn or bass. 
In a week or two the bud will shoot into growth, and care 
must now bo taken to protect it from storms and wind. Of 
grafting there are variona ways; the most simple and the 
easiest is what is called the 44 cleft or tongue graft.” A scion 
is selected with several buds, ono of which is at the top, and 
the other end is shaped wedge-like, so as to fit into a slit 
which is made in tho stock to receive it; the hark of tho 
stock and scion being carefully brought together, they are 
then tightly bound round with bass, and the whole joint 
covered well over with clay, or with grafting-wax, which is • 
mnch better suited to a lady’s use. Use grafting-wax—four 
parts of pitch and resin, two parts of beeswax, and one of 
tallow. These ingredients are kept melted In a small sauce¬ 
pan, and put on warm with a painter’s brush. Wo have 
just heard of a novel method of prorogating hyacinths, and 
if It answers with them, we see no reason why it would not 
answer equally well with bulbs of all sorts. The fresh, full 
grown leaves are cut off as near to the bulb as possible, put 
in a saucer, and covered with a thin layer of sandy leaf- 
mould; tho saucer is then placed in a greenhouse or frame, 
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close to the inner surfaco of tho glass, and in eight or nine j 
weeks’ time the extremities of the loares will begin to turn J 
dry, which is a sure sign that bulbs are growing out of them. * 
Those small bulbs are afterwards tended in the usual way. j 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every Receipt in (Me Odok-Book hat been letted by a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUP ANZ> FISH. < 

Omelette* of Fuk .—There are two ways of making these; \ 
one \4 merely to flake some ready-cooked fish—cold salt cod \ 
is very suitable; season it with cayenne, nutmeg, and white \ 
popper; mix it well with six beaten eggs and one dessert- j 
spoonful of cream or milk; try It on one side only, fold it, \ 
and serve. The other mothod of making an omelette is as ) 
followsChop up what oold flsh you have, add a little < 
parsley and shalot shroad small, a pieco of fresh bntter, and \ 
some lemon-juice. Place this in ah oven to get hot; then ( 
Iwat six eggs, season them, and pour them into a buttered \ 
frying-pan; put it over the fire, and as soon as tho eggs \ 
begin to turn opaque lay the warm flsh in tho 'middle of \ 
them; roll in the ends of the omelette so as to enclose the | 
contents, and turn it over on a dish. Garnish with crisped ' 
parsley. | 

Spring Soup. —Spring soup may bo mado of a knucklo of j 
veal—allowing a quart of water to each pound—with four \ 
calves' feet, a little cold ham, salt and cayenne, simmered j 
slowly for several hours. Add, then, two quarts of young j 
groen pens and a pint of asparagus-tops, previously boiled I 
with tho juice of spinach and other green herbs or 5 
vegetables, and one-quarter pound butter rolled iu flour, j 
Boil up together, and servo. ( 

Great Pea Soup— One peck of peas; boll them soft; mash j 
and strain them through a sifter,; a slice of pork, an onion, 5 
chopped fine, pepper, salt, a little thyme and parsley. After j 
the soup is well boiled, strain it and lot it stew until roady j 
to serve. Resorvo a few peas, and put thVm whole In the < 
soup. To one pock, put three quarts of water. > 

meats. | 

Mutton Minced. —Take some slices of ct Id mutton, about 
one-qnarter pound, free them entirely from fat, gristle, and j 
outside parts,^and mince them very finely; melt a small 5 
piece of butter in a saucepan, and stir Into it a tablespoonful j 
of flour; keep stirring till it gets brown, then add half a pint j 
of good stock, some powdered sweet herbs, pepper and salt 
to taste, and tho minced moat; keep on stirring till tho ; 
mixture is quite hot, add a little chopped parsley, then 
work Into tho mixture the yolks of one or two eggs beaten 
up with a little lemon juice. Servo within a wall of mashed 
potatoes, or rice plainly boiled or dressed with tomato 
sauce and Parmesan cheese. 

Liver and Parsley Sauce, for Poultry. —Tho liver of a fowl, 
one tablospoonful of minced parsley, half a pint of melted 
butter. Wash and score the liver, boll It fbr a few minutes, 
and mince it very fine; blanch or scald a small bunch of 
parsley, of which thore should bo sufficient when chopped 
to fill a tablesxoonful; add this with tho minced liver to j 
half a pint of smoothly-made melted butter; let It jjust j 
boll, then serve. j 

Pithpath. —Wash a breakfast cupful of Patna rice in two < 
or three waters, drain. Get a small knucklo of veal, stew \ 
tho veal slowly until half done, then add tho rice and an j 
onion sliced, a blade of mace, a few white peppercorns, and, if \ 
liked, two or three cardamons. Cover close, and cook \ 
gently until the rice is done; season with salt to taste, * 


YMBEABLBS. 

Cauliflower and Chec*e. —The cauliflower Is boiled, and 
then cut into small pieces, without any of tho leaf Put 
tho pieces into a smooth, white 6auce; on the top sprinkle 
some finely-grated cheese, and put the cauliflower into the 
oven for a few minutes to brown. If liked, pieces of 
toasted bread can be served under the cauliflower, us with 
vegetable marrow. 

Green Pea*. —Boil the peas in plenty of water, and as 
fast as possible, with salt to taste, and a small bundle of 
mint. Do not cover tho saucepan. When done remove the 
mint, strain the peas, givo them one toss in a saucepan with 
a piece of butter tho sizo of an egg; add popper, salt, and a 
pinch of sugar to taste, and serve. 

New Potato**. —Knead am ounce of butter with the juice of 
half a lemon, white pepper and salt to taste, and a small 
quantity of parsley freed from moisture and finely minced. 
Pnt this on a hot dish, and on it place a quantity of plainly 
boiled new potatoes. 

DE88EKTS. 

Indian Fritter*.— Put three tablespoonfnIs of flour into a 
basin, find pour over ft sufficient boiling water to make it 
into a stlfT paste, taking care that It is perfectly smooth. 
Leave It a little time to cool, and then break Into it (without 
first beating them,) tho yolks of four eggs and the whites of 
two; stir and beat all together. Have ready somo boiling 
lard, drop into It a dessertspoonful of batter at a time, and fry 
a light brown. They should rise so well as to look almost 
like balls. Servo with preserve or mormaiado between 
every two fritters. 

Pudding* made with Dripping. —Hake one-hnlf pint of milk 
hot, and stir into It two ounces of clarified dripping; let it 
cool, and then add two ounces of powdered sugar, two ounces 
of flour, the yolks of three eggs and tho whltos of two 
(whisked separately), flavor with a little grated lemon peel, 
and beat the mixture well. Grease some small tins, fill 
them three parts full, bako half an hour, and sorvo with 
sweet sauce. Put a small pot of red currant jelly into a 
stewpan with a gill of water, boil, and pour round the 
pudding. 

Bread Cruet* Pudding. —Put the crusts into a large basin, 
and pour sufficient boiling milk over to cover them. Let 
them soak threo .or four hours, beat well with a fork, and 
then pass through a colander. Add a-quarter pound chopped 
suet, one-quarter pound sugar, one-quarter pound currants; 
mix thoroughly and put into a buttered dish, bako until it 
is a dark brown color, turn out and serve. Tho addition of 
a couple of eggs and somo sifted sugar on the top makes this 
pudding richer. 

Simple Pudding. —Take one-qnarter pound of finely chopped 
suet, one-half j>ound of bread crumbs, onc-quartor pound 
of moist sugar, and a small quantity of any fruit syrup or 
dissolved jelly. Mix the dry ingredients, add the syrnp, 
and a little milk if not sufficiently moist. Put the mixture 
Into buttered cups and bake for half an hour, turn them 
out, and serve with sauce flavored with fruit syrup or with 
dissolved fruit jelly. 

Nottingham Pudding.—One pound of flour, one pint of milk, 
four eggs, a quarter of a pound of moist sugar; mix into a 
smooth batter; pare, core and cut Into thick slices, six sour 
apples, put them into a pie-dish, grate nutmeg over them, 
then pour over them tho butter. Bako an hour. Serve 
sweet-or wine sauce. 

CAKES. 

A Nice, Useful Cake. —One-quarter pound butter, six ounces 
currants, one-quarter pound sugar, one pound dried flour, 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, three eggs, ono teacup- 
ful of milk, two ounces sweet almonds, one ounce candled 


serve hot. 


\ peek Beat the butter to a cream; mash, pick, and dry the 
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currants; wliisk the eggs; blanch and chop the almonds, < FASHIONS FOU MAY. 

and cut the peel into neat slices. When all these are ready, Fl0 . L_.VismNQ-D.ixss of Blub French Bunting. The 

mix the dry iogrodicute together; then mid the butter, j ekirt le draped in front, sad flnt.be. with a narrow knife- 
milk, and egg*, and beat the mixture well for a few minutea | putting ruffle, at the back it i. aim draped, and ha. a wide 
Put the cake into a buttered mould or tin, and bake it for ; fl onn0Oi which la trimmed with a biaa band of the gay 
rather more than an hour and a-balf. The currant, and < p uid, which form, a panel on the ride. The cUxm-fltting 
candied pool may be omitted, and a little lemon or almond ; bodj*, ha* a veot, collar and cub of the «ame gay plaid, 
flavoringaubetituted for them; made in thl. manner, the Th . Gainrtmrough liat i. of gray felt, lined with blue, and 
cake will be found very good trimmed with gay phimee. 

Mb am*—Take on. pound of flour, to one-third of it Fl0 . ...-EKxn.on-DaB* or Btacn Satin, trimmed with 
add In u hole in the centre a tableepoonfol of yeart and a j pfoiUag. of the ratio fringe, and long boa* and <mde of 
feaccpful of warm milk, let it eland for an hour iu a warm ! Mlln ribbon. The water i. in the cine, etyle, cut high on 
place to rtae. When rieen, add aU eonom of butter and j Moulder, and at the hack, and la flniehed with a pointed 
four eg*., with the reel of the flour, eta eunoee of eugar and ! pbutroon of white lace; tide piaatroon haa a turned over 
a little pounded cinnamon to tame; mix all well together, ; ^ur, edged with narrow, black teltaL Half-long, white 
cover it over, mad let it rise again. Shape it into buns, \ aleeves. 

leaving it as rough es possible, sift some sugar and a few j _ _ __ _ „ _ 

comflte on the top, mrinkle with a little-water, and bake in F, °’ nt.-OAB»iA<ra-DiilWi « r Fouiwr-Onxxs Foclam). 

a moderate o» M onT.Ulmttered Una ’ \ <* * lrt * *»»- *• <"» I»t 

;• of the skirt meets in front, is finished on the sides with a 
Highland Scone*. To one pound flour allow from two to f narrow, pinked ruffle, and la draped at the back with a 
foor ounces butter, or lard, as much hot milk aa will mako J brocaded bow of the colon of the Jacket The very ntyltoh 
a dongh of the flour, and two beaten egg., if the cakes are ■ j. cke t I, of the new woolen and .ilk material, and l a striped 
wished to rise. Handle quickly, and roll Out and cut in any . M M figured; it is double-breasted, and cut away in 
shape or rise wanted. Bake on the griddle or in a thick- } trunt The bonnet la of black straw, trimmed with an 
bottomed frying-pan. Must be served hot and eaten while j Alsatian bow of brocaded ribbon of the colors of tho jacket 
fresh. • < 

i Fio. IV.—House OB Garden-Dress of Finf. Pehcalf. of 
Gingerbread Aitte.-Tako two pound, of flour, mb into It > a p otnpad<mr pattern, which open, in front is draped eare- 
tbrec-quartera of a pound of butter, then add ono pound of i lM)ly „ th# back, and is flniahed with a knife-plaiting of 
sugar and one pound of treacle, two ounce, of beet powdered ; Ule . The of ^ Bllirt „ flnWled w!th MTeral 

ginger, two ounce, of finely sliced, candied peal, and lartly j rowa of biu peach-colored percale, beneath which fail rows 
two egga, well beaten. Divide th. mixture into cakes, or of Breton w The ban,ue weist has a point both back 
into any shape you like, and bake in the oven. j and front, and has the plain peach-colored percale laid on 

taiscnLLAirxons seobipvs. J over a plain white vest Tho waist is open, square on tho 

To Renovate Fhmiture.— Furniture frequently becomes ‘ neck, and has a small collar. Elbow sleeves, trimmed with 
dusty, and requires cleaning. For this purpose, take a > lace and bows of peach-colored ribbon. Loops of the same 
•oft sponge, wet with clean, cold water, and wash over the s ribbon ornament the pockets. 

article. Then take a soft chamois skin and wipe ft clean. J Fio. v.—V isiting-Dress of Gray Abmurb Camel’s Hair. 
Dry the skin as well as you can by wringing it in tho bands, j The short train hna a narrow knife-plaited rufflo at the 
and wlpo the water off the fbrnitnre, being careful to wipe ( back. In the front the dress opens over four flounces of 
only ono way. Never use a dry chamois on varnish work. J alternate blocks of almond-colored and brown silk. The 
If the varnish is defaced, and shows white marks, take lln. I bottom rufflo is of almond-colored and brown striped silk, 
seed oil and turpentine In equal parts, shake them well in a \ as Is also the facing for the gray part of the skirt. A large 
vial, and apply a very small quantity on a soft rag until the ; almond-colored silk bow is placed above the ruffles. Black 
color is restored; then with a clean soft rag wipe the mix- j cashmere pelerine, trimmed with silk ball fringe. Gray 
ture ofT. In deeply-carved work the dust cannot bo removed j 8t raw bonnet, with a black silk cap crown, and trimmed 
with a sponge. Use a stiff-haired point-brush instead of a \ with red roses. 

sponge. ^ Fio. vi.— Visiting-Dress of Black Grenadine. There 

2b Extract Ink from Colored Articles .—Drop tallow on tho ;• is a narrow black satin ruffle around the bottom, the front 
stains, and then soak and mb the same with boiling milk, 1 is gathered Into narrow ruffles, and trimmed with black 
Effectual. \ satin ribbon, and the gathered fulness at the sides is drawn 

Another Mode. —Gather the leaves of the wood sorrel, dry I, back, and looped up several times. The body is in the 
them in the sun, powder them, and sprinkle the powder < cuirass style. The small fichu Is of satin, and tied in front, 
thickly on ink stains on colored prints, etc. Pdur boiling j The wide-brimmed black straw hat is lined with black satin, 
water upon the sorrel, and after lying a short time the stain < and is trimmed with black and heliotrope-colored feathers, 
will disappear. ^ Fig. ^—Traveling-Dress of Dark-Brown Sergx. The 

To Dye Scarlet— Take one ounce of cochineal, two ounces ; front of the skirt Is composed of three deep flounces, 
solution of tin, one-half ounce of cream of tartar. Take soft j bordered with a plaiting. Tho over-skirt forms a square 
water enough to cover the goods, and make it boil, then add J tunic. The paletot opens In front over tho tunic, and has 
the cochineal. In five minutes after put in the solution of \ no trimming around tho bottom, but the cape, cuffs and 
tin, and in five minutes more put in the cream of tartar; \ pockets are trimmed like the thnic with a cashmere striped 
then in five minutes more put in the goods, and boll till'the j in Oriental colors. Brown straw hat, with lighter brown 
water is clear. This is intondod for one pound of yarn. A 5 plumes. 

tin or brass kettle should be used. j l ia. vm.— Walking-Dress of De Bias. The skirt is 

To Expand Flotoers .—Tulips, and many other flowers, i quite plain, with one deep plaited ruffle. Tho deep blouse 
when cut early on a dull, cold morning, are seldom very j jacket buttons on the side, and is trimmod with a narrow 
well expanded. If they are afterwards placed in a warm < raffle; above each of the raffles, on the cuffs and belt, is a 
room, and thoir stems put to stand in warm water, it will j band of hand embroidery done in crewels in chain-stitch, 
cause them to expand their flowers aa well as they would have < A band of any gray material, or of brocaded ribbon, would 
done on the bed on the brightest day In spring. This is not \ be quite effective. Hat of coarse bego-colored 6traw, 
only applicable to tulips, bat to many other flowers as well. ; trimmed with light gray gauze. 
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Fia. ix.— Walking-Drrss or PkacoUk-Colored Summer 
Camel's Hair. The skirt has a deep plaited flounce in 
front, aud a narrower one at the bock. The tunic is of the 
princess shape, opens in front orer the deep flounce, and is ‘ 
trimmed with a bond of silk of a darker shade of the 
peacock-color, and is ornamented with bows of ribbon of the 
darker shade. The collar and cuffs are also of the silk. 
Coarso, white straw hat, faced with black velvet,and trimmed \ 
with two peacock-colored ostrich tips, which flail at the back. 

Fig. x.—Walking-Dress or Chintz of a cream-colored 
ground with many color small flowers over it The double 
apron-front and waistcoat are of the chintz. The jacket, 
the buck of the skirt and the trimmings of the apron front 
are of indigo-oolored batiste, edged with Breton lace. The 
deep flounce is composed of the alternate stripes of the l 
cream-colored chintz and the indigo batiste. The back of \ 
the skirt can be made of the cream-colored chintz, and \ 
bordered with the indigo batiste, if preferred. The cream- > 
colored straw hat is trimmed with a gauze scarf and red 
ruses. 

Fig. xi.—House-Dress or Lavant>kr-Colorkt> Lawk, 
spotted with purple violets. The dress fastens some distance 
below the waist in front, and is then drawn back, forming 
scant paniers on the hips. At the back Is a coat-waist, 
ornamented with purplo ribbon. The drees Is trimmed 
with Breton lace, coming from beneath vandyhed edges. 

Fig. xn.—H ouse or Walkino-Drkss or Cream-Colorf.d 
Buxting. The bottom of the skirt is a deep kilt-plaiting; 
above this, the tunic is turned up in the washerwoman style, 
and, like tho deep jacket waist, is trimmed with black 
velvet The collar and plastroon down the front are also of 
black velvet. 

Fio. xiii.—House-Dress or Chintz. Tho skirt is of dark- 
red and white striped chintz. It is cut bias in front so that 
the stripes meet in points. The doep flounce is in ltnife- 
pl.uts. Tho over-dress and flehu aro of "whito chintz, 
flowered with small, dark-red roso buds, and trimmed with 
Breton lace. 

Fio. xiv.—Bonnet or Yellow Tuscan* Straw, trimmed 
with black satin ribbon, and a yellow feather. It is also 
faced with black satin. 

Fio. xv.—Bonnet or White Chip, trimmed with a largo 
cluster of pink roses, and white dotted tulle. 

Fio. xvt.—Bonnet op White Chip, trimmed with mauvo 
ribbon and a bunch of largo black cherries. 

General Remarks. —It will bo seen by our many illustra¬ 
tions of tho fashions how much moro prevalent gay colors 
are this year than they have been for many years: nearly 
all costumes are composed of two or even threo materials or 
colors; but these must be used with great judgment or tho 
dress will have a patched, made-over kind of look. As we 
have so often said before, these combination dresses are vory 
economical, for two or threo old ones can be turned to ac¬ 
count in making one new one of tho latest fashion. The 
make of the dress also is as varied as tho color and material. ; 
Oostumes, therefore, no longer present tho monotonous ap¬ 
pearance that was but a short time post considered tho only 
elegant style. Dress, jacket, bonnet, gloves and parasol were 
then of one uniform tint, now they must only liarmonizo. 
White will bo very much worn all summer; the dead wliito 
which was Introduced last year, did not prove as popular as 
the ivory or cream white, which is infinitely more becoming. 
Cashmere and Pompadour patterns aro seen in many of tho 
chintzes, chevoits, and all the cotton goods. Scotch ginghams 
come as thin and fine almost os cambrics, and aro delightful 
to wear, and beautiful In color. 

Wo have given in onr April and May fashion plates so 
many of tho very latest modes of making dresses and jackets 
that it is unnecessary to enlarge on tho styles. The figured 
or jtriped jacket, or close-fitting basque, which is different 


from, yet harmonizes with, tho dress, is tho newest thing 
out, and tho shape of this is as varied as tho fancy of the 
wearer. For warm weather, mart ties will be worn as wraps, 
rather than jackets, being so much cooler; many are 
trimmed with lace, especially about tho neck, also with 
jet and colored beads; they are made slightly rounding at 
tho back, and have long ends in front, each end being drawn 
together and finished with a tassel or bow of ribbon. Light 
plain colored cloths and earners hair arc used for these 
mantles, as well as the black camel's hair. Bonnets (as we 
said last month,) vary but little in shape from those worn 
during the winter. The gipey, Directorie and cottage 
bonnets are all popular according to the faces that they are 
to adorn. Brocaded ribtxma and many flowers aro used on 
most of the new bonnets, and perhaps tho most distinguished 
looking woman will be she who wears tho least showy bon¬ 
net, provided that the shape Is becoming. 

Lace scar* aro need for the neck, the creamy white and 
black being preferred. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.—Boy’s Dress or Dark-Blue Mummy Cloth. The 
skirt is kilt-plaited exoept Just in front. Tho deep jacket is 
also of dork-blue mummy cloth, and tho trimmings are all 
of flowered chintz. 

Fig. ii.—Boy’s Suit or Brown Cashmere. The trowaers, 
bottom of the jacket, ooiiar and cuffs are trim mod with two 
rows of brood worsted braid. 

Fio. m. — Girl's Dress or White Piqu£, trimmed with 
Hamburg edging and insertion. A knot of blue ribbon 
ornaments the front. White straw hat with white plumes. 

Fig. iv.—Girl’b Princess Dress or Gray Ghintz. It is 
trimmed with whito Hamburg ruffling and insertion, and 
on either side of the insertion and on the pockets are rows 
of embroidery, done in dark red crewels, or coarse working 
cotton. 

Fio. v.— Boy’s Sailor Suit of white linen, trimmed with 
white braid. 


PURCHASING A QENC Y. 

After many inquiries from our subscribers, tee bare decided l* 
establish a Purcharitig Ageney, for their accommodation and 
benefit. Everything trill be purchased , at the lowest possible 
rates. Special attention will be given to each article purchased; 
and the list includes everything used in the House: Ladies', 
Gentlemen's , and Children's Wear, Bridal and Infants * Outfit*, 
Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, Mdodeons., Organs, Furni¬ 
ture of every conceivable description. Carpets, Wall-Papering, 
China, Glassware, Curtains of all kinds, Silver, Jcictlry, Picture*, 
and Libraries. 

Orders trill also be taken for Cards, and Invitations for Wed¬ 
dings, Parties, and Receptions; and Stationery of any kind. 
Ladies wishing dresses made, by tending bust and waist measure, 
length of skirt, etc., and giving general directions as to material 
and color, will be promptly attended to, with taste aud discretion, 
with the aim in view of contributing to the wants of the subscribers 
of “ Peterson," or their friends. Bonnets, will bo purchased, in 
tho same way, by stating color preferred , and general style of 
ivearer. 

Samples and estimates furnished, on receipt of 25 cents , and 
correspondence solicited. Send for circular contain ing full direc¬ 
tions. Address, 

HRS. NARY THOMAS, 

P. 0. Box 1G2G, Philadelphia, Pit. 

AST"In remitting, gel a Post-Office order, or a th-nfl on Phila¬ 
delphia, or New York ; if these cannot be had , howerer, register 
your letter. 
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o* vttf emotion. 

IXTKBKSTtXd XXPKRlMXWTS—P*OT. U&t* 8H0W8 lTOWHoTtK 
ARE. TAX 1*0 -TOtaH^I IR fBLIM EjAILt*®OOI>—A fttOUnfi SOPfiCK 
Or DfV^fltA BCIKkTlHbALLT »*MOMfTBATBD. - 

A series of highly interesting experiments with d6g» has 
been lately made, by Prof. JSott, and fn the Srienttfio American 
of February 7th a detailed dccountis given. The discioeuro* 
are so qhpleteaot and startling, coding home, as they do, to 
every one, that We beliaVe thev should be given the greatest 
publicity. The gfcprt Dr. S$tt la making to purify our 
articles of kitchen use shhtM receive the support pf every 
thinkingman abdr stoma*. -Thebe his been too much in¬ 
difference oh this sutyeet*-**’ ImJBTereriee tnat has resulted 
in^Amerfeans earning the title of “a race qf dyspeptics." 
Punted, year alter year, is introduced into the stomach with 
a criminal disregard to consequences that is appalling. If 
every purveyor of domestic pppplte# will carefhlly consider 
the result of Dr. Mott's experiments, m detailed in tha Scien¬ 
tific American, oSo of tfiq greateSt.it nOt the greatest, of 
these evils wttf be corrected., 

. HISTORICAL rVlDUfCE AQAfXST ALUM IN FOOR 

Dr. lfcott says: “The Introduction of alum in flapr, for 
various purpose^ has been a trick oftfte baker for the past 
one hundred year* Fortunately tor society, its introduction 
is limited now tp a few unscrupulous bakdrs. In England, 
France aud Germany it is an offense punishable by fine and 
imprisonment to Use glum in swumnefioa with articles 
of food. It should be so in America." 

The Royal Baking Powder Company, of thj* City, a long- 
eeSabUshed corporation, celebrated for the absolute purity oi 
their goods, some time ago commenced a vigorous warfare 
against many of their competitors who were indulging in 
hurtfril adulteration. The contest excited great interest hi 
scientific circle*, in which Prof. Angel], Dr. Mott, and other 
leading lights took a very prominent part. The experiments 
of Dr. Mott are a result of this discussion, and go to prove 
conclusively that the.most dangerous adulteration that a 
community has to guard against is alum In baking powders. 
In his paper, the Doctor says: “ It was with difficulty I 
found a suitable place to conduct the experiments so that 
the animals would not disturb the neighborhood; but, 
through the courtesy of the Commissioners of the Dock De* 
partment,^ secured-a-eked oo their premises, foot of Six¬ 
teenth street and Hut, Jtivojr. This shed I hod completely 
remodeled into a suitable house, having the dimensions of 
about ld*14xl/ bet Sixteen stalls wate made inside, har¬ 
ing the dimensions of The bottom of each 

comfartfeent was covered with straw, making a*pleasant 
bed for the dogs. I then secured sixteen dogs from the 
Pound/which wecwaltapswfally examined to teelf they were 
iq a perfect state of health. None but the strong, healthy 
dogs were selected. The breed, age, food, color, and weight 
of every dog was carefully noted. Each dog was then ion- 
fined to a stall and securely chained, aid they all received 
a number, from 1 to 16. I commenced my experiments on 
the 9th of September, and finished December 8. My assist¬ 
ant was With the 4oga from morning until night, and never 
left the animats Without fttst securely bolting and locking 
the dog-liouri). No-stranger was allowed to enter the hotao 
unaccompanied either by. myself .or my assistant, and fhe 
dogs never itooeKed a mouthful of food or* anything else 
from any one except from my assistant or myself. I will 
now detail the result of ffiy experiments: 

M Dog. No. 1—Breed of dog, ceaeb. Age, 1 year. Health, 
perfect. Food, |>read aad crackers. Color, spotted btyck 
and white. Weight, 36 pounds. 

** To this cfog, on the morning of the 9th of September, 
was given eight biscuit* at 8.10 o'clock. The biscuits w4 re 
made by,myself as follows: One quart sifted flour, 20 tea¬ 
spoon* alum baking powder, 2 cups water, 1 tablespoon bit- 
Vol. JJtXVli.^- 26 . 

’ ■ . i 


l ter, 22'blacsits made, weighing 27 ounces; time of baking* 
J 20 idlnutes.. 



\ need of eye had departed, and he, trembled ponsiderably in 

I * his Unrip.” 

Expe rtm e a t sw e te then maAouponlhree dogs with biscuits 
containing J <mly lfr teaspooofril* of ohms baking powder. 
Tb| result indicated that some' animals are tfiori* liable, to 
yield to tHs effeebk of poisonous lubStancefTflarii btfidfrf are. 
\ Whjpn, mrthe other hand, three other Kegs were fed with 
? bisAiits m a d e with pus* cream of tartar baking powder,'no 
| ill Wects were experienced. They ate arid ate with an 
| evident reUsk, day after day, and oven whined'for more. 

| It was next necemaiy tedMtmer what effect alum has on 
| the solvent power of the gastric juice. In order to obtain 
! some pure gastric juice, a carious device was resorted to. 
J Dr. Mott sent several dogs to Prof. Arnold, Medical Depart- 
i meut of the University of New-Tork, who insorted a small 


( metallic tube directlv tlirough the skin and into the stom- 
/ ach of each one of them. Whew the dogs were in a 
/ perfectly healthy condition. Prof. Arnold seut to Dr. Mott 
; some gastric' Jbice, Which wail produced by tickling the 
! lining of the stomach of the dogs with a feather or glass 
; rod, which caused the gastric juice to flow ont of the tube 
into a receptacle placed underneath the dog to receive it. 

Dr. Mutt, ailsd ‘by Prof. Bchedler, their began' umne 
experiments with the four samples of gnstiic juice which 
he lmd received from Prof. Arnold, to discover the effect of 

I the gastric inlet in which alum had been dissolved upon 
fibrine, ji white, very easily digested substance having a 
lauds of coagulated blood. The fibrine was tmperfectly 
digested, and the experiments were very important, as 
shewing that alum can check the digestion of. so easily 
digested a substance as fibrine. They indicated, therefore, 

‘ how dangerous it is to introduce tha*6 two salts Into our 
< stomach, if we do not wish to'excite indigeetion and 
< dyo^epsia. Further experiments showed that the digestive 
( power of the gastric juioe is entirely destroyed by ahim, so 
! far ns Its power 'of dissolving the more indigeetable sul>- 
5 stances, liko the boiled white of an egg. Is concerned. 

5 Dr. Mott tlion determined to learn whqtlier alumina 
could bo found In the various organs of the body if a dog 
was fed with hydrate of alumina. He found a considerable 
quantity of fthestfiff in the blood, liver, kidneys, and heart. 

The Da6tor goes oo tp describe tho different symptoms 
exhibited by these dogs as they passed through almost every 
phase of animal agony until they were left in a .complete 
state of physical prostration. To those especially interested 
in the details of this subject the article in the Scientific 
American supplement will give most oomplete information, 
add Wo will spare the sympathetic reader the Account of the 
sifferistn of those dumb brutes. „ 

Dr. Mott’s conclusions; alter making these experiments, 
afa of-vital interest to every pne wfyo either makes or eats 
bread, and therefore concsi u all. 

“These experinienta," said be recently, while speakliig 
before the American Chemical 8odety, “clearly demon¬ 
strate that the salts left in the,biscuit when a cream of 
tgrtar baking powder is used are perfectly harmless, but 
When an alum bakiqg powder is used are very dangerous, 
tor in every case where dogs wet% fed on biscuits made with 
such powders the dogs were made very sick, causing them 
to vomit profusely, lose all energy, and show weakness fn 
theli} limbs." 

It is a clear and triumphant corroboration of the asser¬ 
tion f of the Royal Baking Powder Company, and entitles 
jthom to the gratitude find support of the community they 
are endeavoring to protect .As they claim, and Dr. Mott 
has shown, bread made of alum is totally unfit for human 
or animal food. ’Tie true, in the bread df domestic con¬ 
sumption there may not be as lurgea proportion of Irnkipg 
powdrrs.as Was in - the bread used by Dr. Mott, jind that 
accounts for the fhet that the symptoms in the reader are not 
so wall defined as they were in the qwerimenta in question. 
Mow many there are of onr immediate friends, suffering 
from this bvil, scientific Investigation will alone reveal; but 
maty a lingering and suffering Invalid, with no defined idea 
of Iris trouble, can easily trace it to its source by stopping 
the use df alhtn powders, substituting some brand like tin* 
Royal Baking Powder, whose manufacturers have a com¬ 
petent chemfefc°fc their exclusive ctepfoy, who rigidly 
an^yaes #vejy Ingrndfnft before its incorporation into their ^ 
power. /The ofdbry of “hodesty being the beet policy" 
nfaybe Writ threadbare; but its truth will hold forever, 
and while adulterations aftd short weights ntiound, ft is a 
pleasure to see at least one In the trade strenuously 
endeavoring to give frill weights and pure goods. 
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For Shuttle Sewing 


50 to 100 , White 


WARRANTED 200 YARDS j 
for Sewing Machines/, 


Send Seven Cent9 In Stamps. Name of Machine, 
[umber of Thread for Sample Box- 

lERSicunn j N . v. 

'hbeauWj. (hi 


r wnBoaa oompgusd of - 

PURE COD LIVES 
.OIL AED LIME. - 


Wilbor’8 Cod Liver Oil and Lime. 


ersons 

who have boon taking Cod LiTer Oil will bo pleased to 
learn that Dr. Wilbor has succeeded, from directions of 
several professional gentlemen, in combining the pure Oil 
and Lime in such a manner that it is pleasant to the taste, 
and its effects in Lung complaints are truly wonderful. 
Very many persons whose cases were pronounced hopeless, 
and who had takon the clear Oil for a long time w ithout 
marked affect, have been entirely cured by using this prep¬ 
aration. Be sure and get the genuino. Manufactured only 
by A. B. Wilbur, Chemist, Boston. Sold by all druggists. 


1 - 

and Black. 


Any . 


r._ 

MERRICK 

THREAD 


and 


P REK ! FREE ! FREE !-Animmense Descrip. 

tive Catalogue of Novels. Romances, flays, and Farces. 
Books on Manic, Fortune Telling, Boxing, Swimming, and 
Cooking. Also, Wigs, Moustaches, ami Face Preparations. 
Mailed free by C. T. DE WITT. Publisher.33Rose st.. N. Y. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


1AGREEH HDUSEAT YOUR DOORt 

Wt toill tend by mail, and* guarantee^ their safe 


arrival in («ood Condition, our ehoiee 
108EH..10 aorta, 91 

'eiauiB.:::::: 

mmm* . 10 

, all double. 


’nberonea. all double . 

Had [fpll, all Flowering liulbt. 

'amcllia Japotiicas and \ 


HEAP. a’^ many II 

choice of varieties, 


2 Azaleas.... 


NEW AND RARE1 

es, see our 80-page Cato- 


_ or your ohoice of varieties, see our HO-pagi_ 

log: ue, free. Also an immense stock of Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, Evergreens. Small Fruitt. Shrubt, etc. 

O Hardy Flowering Surubs.flaorta, P" 

8 Currant Hushes. 3 ** 

25 Raspberry Plants.*.6 ! 

T5 Strawberry Plants.3 

8 Crape Vines.4 ** 

wee* (TioNUuit or lOO C utalim Trees. 
^7th Vear. 15 Greenhouses : 400 Acres. 

& C0.,Paine8viIle,0hio. 
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ELEGANT Chronio Cards, with name, postpaid, 10c. 
L. JONES A CO., Nassau, N. Y 


Liquid 


»LIN V 8 

Pearl 


Is an excellent cosmetic.”— Titiens. “The best I have 
. ever used .”—Charlotte Thompson. “ The best I have ever 
nsed; for the future I ehall use no otlier.”— Lntta, “Far 
superior to the one I bring over from Paris.”— Janauschck. 
‘•Superior to any cosmetic .”—Scott Siddon*. Sold by all 
druggists. Price 50 cents a bottle. Beware of imitations. 
CHAMPL1N & CO., Proprietors, Buffiilo, N. Y. 


LADY ACENTS WANTED FOR 

MADAME GRISWOLD’S 



928 Broadway, New York. 


Branch Office : 28 and 39 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
’Gkn’l Western Agents: Wygrant & Co., bredonia, 

N.Y.j- ““ " - 

My ] 
with ] 


N. Y.; J. B. Putnam, 75 Madison St., Chicago, Ills. 

My patrons everywhere will recognize the above cuts 
with pleasure. The Mme. Griswold Corset haa become 
the favorite of the age, on account of Its healthfulness, 
eleprnnce, durability, and the easy adjustment to suit 
every form, which Is gained by the different styles and 
lengths. These Corsets received highest award at tho 
Centennial Exlilbitlon; also at the Mass. Charitable Me¬ 
chanics' Association, Boston, and wherever exhibited. 
Sold exclusively by ladles. Permanent Employment 
with good salary obtained by addressing the New York 
office. Any information cheerfully rendered. Orders 
by mall promptly filled. Remit bv Post-office order 
or Registered Letter. Not responsible for money sent 
In letters. No trouble to show goods. Price $1.50 and 
upward. Mention this paper. _ 

Mmf.. Griswold, 928 Broadway, New York. 

Elegant New Chromos, Shells, Gold-bonier. Ac. Card*, 
name on, 10c* G. A. SPRING, Nortbford, Ct. 


HAUTHAWAY’S 




$777 


AH ELEGANT DRESSING 


LADIES’ BOOTS & SHOES 


A YEAR and expenses to agents. Outfit Free. 
Address P. Q. VICKERY, Augusta, MAlne. 


FREE 


12 Rose#, all of the best named sorts, in- 
, eluding Duchess of Edinburgh, No- 
^ phetos or Cornelia Cook. - - $1.00 

12 Geraniums.including -New Life and 
^ ^ Hajppr Thought, 1 .00 

16 Tube Roses. - j.co 

16 Gladiolus, all flowering bulbs, - 1.00 

8 Of each of the above two. - - i.QO 

4 Palms nice plant-, all different, - 1.00 
1* lb Konjas, ail different, - - 1.00 

10 Ferns, all different. - - - - 100 

6 Crotons, the best eorts for high colors. l.flO 
12 New Faney Colons, all different, - 1.00 

S 6 Fancy Caladiums, in sorts, - - 1.00 

Dahlias, in sorts. - - - 1.00 

4 Sorts of Annual FlowerSeeds, - 1.00 

12 Sorts of Perennials and Greenhouse 

hoods, ...... l.oo 

Our $5.00 Collection of Fancy Plant* for 
the Conservatory is unsurpassed. 

To clubs we rnako special rate*. 6 of the 
above collections for $5.00; all sentby mail. 

f*r Catalogue. B. P. CR ITCH ELL, 

19T Wcet Fonrth 8t.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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TESTIMONIALS 


DR, CLARK 
JOHNSON’S 


TESTIMONIALS 


A very Excellent 
Medicine. 

Freeport, Quceus Co* N. T. 

Dear 8ix : Having used 
your Indian Bmrid Syrup us 
n Blood Purifier, 1 cafi- recom¬ 
mend it as t valuable medi¬ 
cine. Mbs. Carpenter. 


Constipation with 
Headache. 

09 W. Houston St., N Y. City. 

Six:.Your Inmaji Blood 
Syrup Iihs cured me entirely 
of the distress In my head, 
nnd relieved every difficulty 
of my towels. .1 must my 
that It is the best medicine 
that any person can take iur 
sick hrit'lsche. Auer. IIkep. 


Kidney Disease. 

113 Skillmuii St., Bklyn, N f. 

Dear Sir : For yean 1 was 
afflicted with kidney disease, 
but soon after I commenced 
u^ing your Indian Blood 
Stxup 1 four d |>» rinaucnt 
relief. Mrs. S. Worth. 


Dyspepsia and Indi¬ 
gestion. 

Brooklyn, Queens Co., N. Y. 

Dear Sir : Suffering for 
years with Dyspepsia, I whs 
induced to gi\e jour Indian 
Blood Strvp a trial, «nd it 
completely cured me. I still 
take tho Syri p for tbo pur¬ 
pose of regulating my bowels, 
for which 1 find it has no 
equal. Recommend persons 
seeking reference to me. 

Char. Weeks. 

190 Navy St. 


Rheumatism Cured. 

3C8 Cla»*oti At., B'klyn, N. Y. 

Bear Si ip: Being u sufferer 
for yours with chronic rheu¬ 
matism, I was induced to 
make a trial of your Indian 
Blood Syrup, which speedily 
cured me. Geo. Hicks. 


Liver Complaint and 
Dyspepsia. 

7 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 

Dear Sir: This certifies 
that your Indian Blood 
Sy*cp cured me of tho liver 
roniplaint and dyspepsia. I 
cannot recommend it too 
highly. L. I). Frederick, 
Attorney at Law. 


Liver Complaint and 
Lung Disease Cured. 

617 9th Ay., N. Y. City. 

Dear Srit: T do not think I 
would be doing my duty 
without hating the nlfilrtid 
know the beneficial result* 
derived from the use of your 
Blood Puri pier. For three 
years I suffered from liver 
and lung difficulties. Alter 
taking the medicine for a 
sh* rt time, I w*n relieved 
and happy to testify that I 
am well. 

Mrs. Jennie Lord. 


[trade mark. J 


Dyspepsia, Liver 

1 hi Kit'd t Qd>Q 1 ll/IM t\ 


1 11 H IJS I Diseases,Fever <£ 
I ■ B S K F Itheuma- 

U U B1L I #%***»* ~*?9*v, 

m Heart Disease, 

Biliousness , Nervous Debility , etc . 

The Best REMEDY KNOWN to Man! 

9,000,000 Bottles 

801. I> SINCE 1870. 

This Syrup possesses Varied Properties. 

It Stimulates the Ptyallne In the ftnltvn, 
which convert* the Starch and Sugar of tho 
food Into glucose. A deficiency In Ptvallno 
causes W Ind nnd Hourlng of the food In tho 
stomach. If the medicine I* taken Imroedl- 
ntely after eating the fcrmcntutlou of food 
Is prevented. 


Sure Cure for 
Dyspepsia. 

Freepoft, Queens Co , N. Y. 

Dear Mr: I was afflicted 
with Dyspepsia for some time, 
and your Indian Blood 
Syrup entirely cured mo 
after various so-called rem¬ 
edies fulled. 11. B. Libby, 
Priu. Freeport Pub. School. 


A Great Blood Purifier. 
22 Desbrosses St., New York. 
Dr. Clark * Johnson: 

Dear Siir: I have been 
troubled with pimples on my 
fnce, arising from imparities 
of the blood, for the Inst fivo 
yearn. Hearing of your In¬ 
dian Blood Strip, I detor- 
mlnedto give it a trial, after 
trying doKens of remedies, and 
can now nay that tho disfigure¬ 
ment which troubled me so 
long has completely disap¬ 
peared. Yours, with fcianj 
thanks, 

MmssKctlia Planner?. 


An In valuable 
Remedy. 

234 Thompeon St., N. Y. City. 

Dear Sir: I used your 
Indian Blood Syrup for dya- 
pepala and my wife for gen¬ 
eral debility. I cheerfully 
recommend it to others aa an 
iuval liable remedy. 
Respectfully yours. 

Edward Dummy. 


List of WMftsale Dealers in lew York City 2 

McKesson A Bobbins, 91 Fulton St.; Wx. H. Sourer- 
puin A Co., 170 and 172 William 8 L 4 Hall A Bucket., 

21$ Greenwich St.; 8 . B. Van Dukrr, 96 Barclay St.; JE. 

Regalates the Bowels. N. Stallman A Co., 36 Platt Si; Cm M, Chittenton, 

24CL Water Si, B’klyn, N. Y. 7 6 th Av.; J. H. Francis, 68 Maiden Lane; Brent 
Dear Sir: I am now tak- Good A € 0 .; 22 Park Place; PV.Ek A Vitaon, 9 Gold 8 t: 
ing your Indian Blood Syrup Waltkr AT>ams, 76 John Si; Wells A Elliott, 11 Gold 
and find that my bowels, once fit; Danikil A Co., 68 Cedar Si; Fraser A Lu, 90 Cured after m an v 
. - - -- *- - — J ~ * Years’ Suffering with 

Lungs and Stomach. 
246 W. 33d Si, N. Y. City. 

' For several years I have 
-hndtronbrd with niy stodmek 
and lungs. By the persua¬ 
sion of a friend I commenced 
the u»>e of the Blood Pum- 
riER, and l will ssy that the 
change from sickness to com¬ 
parative health has almost 
been miraculona. There is 
one thing.that I noticed: any 
digestion became better and 
xny nerves quieted, so that J 
could sleep again with com¬ 
fort I tnlnk It is tho best 
family medicine in the world. 

J. A. Gathin. 


Isaac Dalhman, Bull** Head, fcfth St, (of t>alhman 
Brothers, dealers fn horse stock) cured of Dyspepsia 
and Indlgesfoh ef many years’ standing. 

Henry DaMman, of the same firm, cured of Sore 
Throat ana indigestion, after baring been treated by 
physictafis without beneficial effect 


of til* above-named perms to eatietp themeehw «f 
8 S )dnd eaough to tend a itamp tofaecn Ar I reply. 
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GET UP CLUBS FOR 18801 CHEAPEST'AND BEST II 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


TERMS, ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 

ONE COPY, ONE YEAlt, (Postage Free,) . . TWO DOLLARS! 

UNPRECEDENTED OFFERS FOR CLUBS. 


2 Copies, one ydar, (postage free,) 93.50 

3 Copies, one year, (postago free,) 4.50 

4 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 9G.50 

0 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 0.00 

10 Copies, one year, (postago free,) 14.00 

5 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 98.00 

7 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 10 .50 

12 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 17.00 

8 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 912.00 

11 Copies, one year, (postago free,) 1G.00 

15 Copies, one year, (postago free,) 21.00 


ENGRAVINGS FOR PREMIUMS.—For either of these 
two clubs, wo will scud, as a Premium, either of our new 
mezzotints, 44 Washington at Valley Forge,” (size 24 inches 
by 20), or” The Partible of tbo Lilies,” (20 by 16). postago free. 

AN EXTRA COPY OF THE MAGAZINfc FOR PRE¬ 
MIUM.—For either of theso three clubs, wo will send, as 
a Premium, an extra copy of the Magazine, for the year 
1880, postage freo. 

BOTH AN EXTRA COPY AND ENGRAVING.—For 
either of these three clubs, we will send, postage free, both 
an extra copy of the Magazine, for 1880, and cither of our 
now, large-sizi-d mezzotints, 44 Washington at Valley Forge,” 
or “The Parable of the Lilies.” 

AN EXJRA COPY AND BOTH ENGRAVINGS.—For 
either of these three clubs, wo will send, postago freo, an 
extra copy of tbo Magazine, for 1880, and both of our now, 
large-sized mezzotints, 4 * Washington at Valley Forge,” and 
44 The Parable of the Lilies.” 


In Remitting, get a Post-Office Order on Philadelphia, or a draft on Philadelphia or New York: If 
neither of these can bo had, send Greenbacks or Notes of National Banks. In the latter case, register jour letter. 
Address, post-paid , 

CHARLES J. PETERSOIT, 

AH*Specimens seut gratis to those wishing to get up Clubs. No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A BEAUTIFUL GOLD PENCIL 


^ 


Cut shows full size when open or closed. 


_P^n____ 

best Rolled Gold Plate, with cen'- 
ter of black enamcL The point 
is forced out ready for use, or 
withdrawn, by simply turning 
the pencil with the hand. This Is 
the neatest and prettiest style 

C evpr made : convenient to attach 
to a watch chain by the ring. 
I fVDyays ready for use ; they will 
■ last f?r years, and are warranted 


to Rive perfect satisfaction. They make an acceptable rrcsont to a friend. To introduce them, we will "end 
one post-paid for fV »c.; 2 for $l. A size larger than theahovefo rgents* use sent If requested Stampstaken. 
Agents wanted. Address _BURT A PRENTICE, 73 Bcekman •(., New York. 


HUSBAND, 


Won’t you send for 
CHAIR TIPS which 

At on the sharp ends of our Hocking Chairs 
and J>lning Chairs; they are only 15 cents 
a pair, and will save all noise anil the 
SCRATCHING Of all our furniture and 
baseboards . The Elastic Tip Co., of Ablng* 
ton, Mass., make a specialty of all kinds 
of Klastio Tips and Buffers. mass pp 
Come, let us send for them. * I i E■ 

EMILE ZOLA’S GREATlBOOKS! 

NANA. Sequel to “ L’Assotmnoir.” NANA! By Emilo 
Zola, paper cover, price 75 cents, or $1.00 In cloth. 

L’ASSOMMOIR. By Emilo Zola. The book of this Cen¬ 
tury, Price 75 cents in paper, or •’ 'X) cloth. 

TnK MARKETS OF PARIS. By Zola. Price 75 

cents In paper cover, or $1.25 in cloirft. 

THE CONQUEST OF PL ASS A NS. By Emilo Zola. Price 
75 cents in paper cover, or $1.25 In cloth. 

THE ABBE'S TEMPTATION. By Emile Zola. Price 75 
cenU In paper, or $1.25 in clotty. 

HELENK. A Lore Episode; or, Uhe Page D'Amour. By 
Emile Zola. Prico 75 cents in paper, or $1.25 in cloth. 


Perfumed Cards, best assortment ever offered 10c. 
OU Agts. Outfit, 10c. CONN.CARD CO , Nortliford, Ct. 

£A Elegant Scroll, Motto, Wreath. Ac. Cards, nil n :w 
01/ styles (Just out), name on, 10c. Carl KCls, Nortkfcri, CL 


DECORATE 


R jYou- HoTnes^r us’.ne 
Embossed Pictures 
for Pottery. Scr..p 
_______ | _ some sample package. 

10 coats: ft assorted sheets. 95 ets.; 11 sheets. ftO cts. ; n sheets. 
$1.00. Illustrated catalogue with each order. Stomps taken. 
Agents wanted, Burt Si PXKWTICX. 13 Beckman St., N. Y 


MAJOR JONES’S COURTSHIP. 

MAJOR JONES’S COURTSHIP. With 21 full page 
illustrations by Dxrley and Osjey. Prico 75 eenta. 
RANCY COTTEM S COURTSHIP. With night full yuge 
Illustrations. By Author of “Major Jones’® Courtship.” 
One large volume, paper cover, price 60 cents. 
SELF-MADE; or, OUT OF THE DEPTHS. By Mm. 
Emma l). E. N. South worth. Complete In two volumes, 
and issued under the names of “ISHMAEL” and 
“SELF-RAISED.” Morocco cloth, gilt, price $1.75 each. 
THE COUNT DE 0 A MORS. By Octave Feuillet. Price 
75 cents in paper cover, or $1.25 In cloth. 

THE AMOURS OF PHILLIPPE. By Octave Feuillet. 
Price 50 cents in paper cover, or $1.00 in cloth. 


ABOVE BOOKS ARE FOR SAJjE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, or copies of either one, or all of the above books, 
will be sent to any one, at once, tp any pb. o, postage paid by us, on remitting the price iwa letter to the publishers, 

T. B. PETERSON & TP OTHERS, 306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Don’t Forget to Say Your Prayers, 


SOMG AND CHORUS FOR THE GUITAR. 


Published for the Piano by SEP. WINDER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden St., Philada. 

Wandf 

Guitar . 



Copyright, 1879, by SEP WINNER fr SON. 
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DON’T FORGET TO SAY YOUR PRAYERS. 



2 . 

There’s comfort in the fjuict thought. 
When worn with lurking care, 

That One, in mercy, deigns to hear 
The plainest simple prayer. 

When troubles crowd upon our way, 
Tho’ light perhaps, and brief, 

There’s something in the prayer we say 
That brings the heart relief.— Chorus. 


3 - 

Not all the good the world can give, 

Our losses to repay, 

Can compensate the stricken heart 
For that it takes away; 

But in the prayer we offer up,— 

If faith is in the heart. 

We find relief from sorrow’s cup 
That hope seems to impart*—C horus. 
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“'FANS. n 

BY CATHARINE KEENE. 

“ By Jove!” he thinks to himself. “ Married , 
of course, and waiting for him. Won’t he catch 
it? And on such a beastly day as this, too.” 

He turns, at this, with a renewed feeling of 
satisfaction, such as another human being’s woes 
always awakens in one, and orders an ice. 

The object of his speculations seems, meantime, 
to have made up her mind to be as comfortable 
as she can, at least until he comes, and then ! 

So she quickly enters the cafe, crosses 
the room, passing our hero, however, on 
her way, and unconsciously, with the end of her 
parasol, knocks his fan from his hand. Proceed¬ 
ing triumphantly on her way, ignorant of the 
damage she has done, she seats herself just be¬ 
yond him, uttering an audible sigh of relief, and 
looks down for her fen. “ Horrors! where is 
it?” she exclaims, to herself. “Where can I 
have lost it? No, there it is on the floor. I 
must have dropped it—of course! How stupid !” 

She gets up again, as she thus soliloquizes, and 
prepares to pounce upon it. 

At the same moment, the real owner of the 
fen, who was none other than our hero, has 
nerved himself to the same effort, having been 
regarding his property, wistfully, for some time. 
The result is—a collision! 

An indignant glance fellows from the fair lady, 
and a muttered apology from the victim, who, 
however, takes heart of grace, and picks up the 
disputed article. 

He holds it uncertainly in his hand. “Shall 
I offer it to her—the disagreeable thing?” he 
mutters, to himself. “ She is awfully pretty, 
however. Will she snub me ? The idea of her 
appropriating things in that way.” 

“May I trouble you for my fan?” says the 
lady, interrupting his reflections, in a clear, in¬ 
dignant voice. 

This is a little too much. She knocks his fan 
from his very hand; bumps his stooping head; 
and then, of all audacious things, says, “ May I 

(425) 



is five o’clock on a hot August day in New \ 

York, the thermometer away up in the nineties, ; 
and still gracefully ascending. Even at the fash- j 
ionable cafe, where Harry Edwards is sitting, hav- ) 
ing just finished his cup of coffee, it is no cooler i 
than anywhere else. The waiters stand around 
in various attitudes of dejection. As Harry leans, \ 
with one hand on his marble-topped table, a > 
young lady suddenly appears upon the scene. > 
She is beautifully dressed, and very pretty, but she \ 
is also warm, and needless to say, secretly very \ 
cross. So sweet and lovely, however, is her face, j 
naturally, that she does not, as yet, look so. She > 
gives a rapid glance at the cafe, pauses, turns \ 
around, and looks up and down the street, as if’ 
expecting some one who has not appeared. Grad- ; 
ually her vexation stamps itself on her face, \ 
deepening into visible crossness, and then into \ 
absolute ferocity. At least so it seems to our > 
hero, who has been watching her, with the deep > 
interest that a pretty girl always awakens in a | 
manly breast. > 
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trouble you for my fun,’' with the possessive case 
strongly marked. 

The reply comes quickly: “Excuse me!” he 
says. “ It is mine. But allow me to offer it to 
you.” All this in a tone of sarcastic humility. 

A dead silence follows; then the lady cries, 
“Why! I’ve but this minute dropped it,” in 
accents of utter indignation. 

Just at this crisis, another gentleman enters. 
He bears a very marked resemblance to the 
young lady. Sauntering languidly up the room, 
fanning himself as he comes, he is somewhat sur¬ 
prised at seeing his sister—for she is his sister— 


conversing excitedly with a per¬ 
fect stranger. Then he turns to 
have a good look at this stranger, 
but gives a start, evidently recog¬ 
nizing him. 

In the heat of the contest, 
however, neither of the combat¬ 
ants have either eyes or ears for 
the outside world. So his voice 
falls, like a bomb-shell, upon 
their startled cars. 

“ Lou !” he cries. “Edwards!” 
The belligerents both look up. 
The men utter a simultaneous, 
“ Old fellow ! Glad to see you.” 
And then a prolonged handshak¬ 
ing is indulged in. 

Lou gazes, meantime, in stupe¬ 
fied silence, at her fan, in her 
brother’s hand, and feels that 
she would like to die, if she only 
could. Would the earth kindly 
open, and swallow her up? If 
.she could only run away. But 
it would be no good : Jack would 
only bring her back ignominious- 
ly. How she hated that dreadful 
man ! One of Jack’s horrid col¬ 
lege chums—and he’s going to 
talk to him forever. 

Finally Jack becomes conscious 
of her existence, and turns, with 
“ Edwards, let me present to you 
my sister: though,” with a sly 
smile, “an introduction is per¬ 
haps unnecessary, as you seem 
to have progressed so charmingly 
without one.” 

Poor Lou ! She gives one wilt¬ 
ing glance at Jack, and blushes 
vividly; her pretty lips quiver 
with mortification ; and she looks 
as if in another second, she would 
burst into tears. 

She tries to stammer out an apology, an apology 
which is received in solemn silence, a silence so 
appalling that she is convinced that Mr. Edwards 
is looking ^t her with well-bred disgust. Awfhl 
thought! She must find out if it is really true. 
So, she raises her eyes from the ground, where 
they have been fixed ever since she discovers her 
fan in her brother’s hands, and sees—Jack and 
Mr. Edwards in convulsions of laughter. 

That is the climax—to be laughed at. Who 
can stand it ? The big, grey eyes fill with tears, 
and with a great sob she looks away, and feels 
distractedly for her handkerchief. 
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Jack, with a man’s horror of a scene, says 
hurriedly, in a horror-stricken whisper: 

44 For heaven’s sake, Lou—don’t cry !” Then, 
with a superlatively happy thought, he adds, 

‘‘Think what you’ll look like.” 

This has the desired effect. She gulps down 
her rising sobs, looks up, and sees Mr. Edwards 
gazing ruefully down upon her. He is feeling 
that Jock is a brute, that he is another, and that 
Lou is shameftilly ill-treated and trampled upon. 

His expression is so pathetic, and Jack looks so 
woe-begone, that the 
whole thing strikes 
Lou as irresistibly fun¬ 
ny, and she bursts into 
a peal of laughter, too. 

When at last they 
can speak, Edwards 
proceeds to apologize 
humbly to Lou, who 
condescends to receive 
the apology graciously, 
all to Jack’s intense 
amusement. lie is 
blissfully happy over 
the whole thing, and 
further proceeds to di¬ 
vert and entertain the 
company, by a few 
choice and well selected 
remarks upon Japan¬ 
ese 44 Fans,” and the 
disagreeable similarity 
they bear to one an¬ 
other, each time re¬ 
ducing Lou to the verge 
of tears. Edwards, at 
this, glares disgust¬ 
edly upon him, which 
makes Jack absolutely 
hilarious. But finally, 
peace is sealed in ice¬ 
creams, and a solemn 
compact entered into, 
over water-ice, that 

the word 11 Fans” shall be banished from polite < lane 9 and quiet field-paths? What, above all, do 
society—in fact, be expunged from the language, pretty girls lead to ? Does any one know ? Has 

But “time and trains wait for no man,” and any one ever heard? 
they start out at last, as Jack says, 44 the faithful j Perhaps we can do something to elucidate the 
Edwards still pursuing.” On their way to the j problem. Let us tell what Joe Wentworth saw, 
depot, Jack extorts a promise from Edwards that I the winter after that meeting at the caft>, where 
he will come to see them. “We live at Coates- ! the war of the 44 fans” had occurred, 
ton, you know,” he says. 44 Charming country ' He was at the opera. Looking up at one of 
around it, only thirty miles by rail.” Miss Lou’s j the private boxes, he saw an eager face, and one 
appealing glances, perhaps, have more to do as beautiful as that of a goddess, as he declared 
with our hero’s acceptance, than Jack’s words, j subsequently, absorbed in the singing of the new 
for of course, after a day or two, he goes. \ prima donna , Mirnmon. 


j And what was the end or am wnat ao uer- 

f rnnns, picnics, horse-buck rides, tete-a-tetee, lead 
i to ? What do evenings, in porches hidden in 
roses, with the moonlight.on the distant woods ? 
What do discussions of the merits of Longfellow 
or Tennyson, or the strange discovery of mutual 
likings, or dislikings, of this or that poem ? 
What do songs, sung by starlight, while all 
around is hushed and solemn? What do boating 
excursions, protracted till twilight, and walks 
home, afterwards, alone together, through shaded 
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“Who is she?” he asked. “Jove! what a 
beauty.” 

“ Oh! that is a bride,” was the answer. 

“ Mrs. Harry Edwards; deuced pretty, too, isn’t 
ehe ?—a regular stunner. All the young fellows 
are envying Harry’s good luck. That is Harry 
further back in the box.” 

“ I recall it now. I heard of the marriage. ' 


There was a fbnny story, too, wasn’t there, about 
a first meeting at a cafig, and a sort of a blunder 
about fkns. Seems to me I half remember some¬ 
thing of the kind. What a graceful creature. 
How absorbed she leans forward. And,” with 
all the enthusiasm of a man of society, who 
thinks that accomplishment the ne plut ultra , 
1 “ gods, how she handles her fan I” 


EVENTIDE. 


BT CLIFFORD COOKE. 


I 


I. 

Tis true I’m aged, gray and worn; 

That ruthless Time, who harvests all, 
Will soon, with sickle sharp and dread, 
Upon my hapless shoulders fall. 

'Tie true my days are nearly spent, 

My youth and vigor gone. 

That there now shines the evening star 
Where shone the star of dawn. 

The light of life !■ finding fast. 

And I at last 

Will leave this troubled shore 
To nevermore 
Return. 


II. 

But though Time’s wheel is almost turned 
For me on this vain earth below, 

I’ll cross when its dull motions cease 
To where the living waters flow,— 

Where grieft are found not, clouds unknown. 
Where all is Joy and light; 

Whore morn’s eternal sunbeams chase 
Away all shades of night. 

Then blest the day I stand 
Upon the strand 
To leave this troubled shore 
And nevermore 4 

' Return 1 
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TWO CANDIDATES. 

BY MRS. JULIA B. m’OONAUGHY. 


Stephen Hackett was, for the third time m 
his life, looking out for a pair of*black cotton 
gloves to wear to his “ departed pardnerV’ 
funeral. He did not mourn to the extent of a 
weed, ns the old hat he had worn so long, 
through storm and shine, would hardly support 
such dignity. But it was necessary to draw the 
line somewhere, and he dretv it at gloves. 

His horn-like hands. looked' unused to such 
pomps and vanities of life, but he considered f hem 
respectful to the memory of his wife, and so 
went into the extravagance. If he could have 
forecast matters, he might have bought all three 
pairs at once, at a reduced rate; and no doubt 
he would, os he was a saving man. But there 
are limits to everyone’s ability to make and save. 

The neighbors, sitting about the store, asked 
the customary mortuary questions, partly from 
sympathy, but much more from the curiosity 
always felt in such details. 

“IK* Hackett had been ailing quite a spell,” 
he said, “but she wasn*t thought in tho least 
dangerous. Maybe she Was Weaker than any¬ 
body knew of, fer she dropped a Whole brimming 
pan of new milk, one night, when shC went to 
set it on the buttry shelf. I thought likely she 
had stumbled over that plaguy old cat ef hers, 
and said as much. I often have to kick that 
cat out of my way; but my wife set such store 
by it, I thought f wouldn’t haVe it drownded. 
But as I was saying, the cat wasn’t about, and 
like as not. Miss Hackett was feeling poorly 
before she began to complain. But she did her 
own washing on Monday! and now she is gone! 
It i3 such a sudden, mysterious dispensation 
to me!” And he took out his yellow bandana 
with much emotion. 

It certainty was sudden for him. Humber 
one, who had slaved her sixteen hours -a day for 
fifteen years, had brought up at the insane 
asylum for five years longer. Number two soon 
broke down, and was long a helpless and unwel¬ 
come burden. “ Uncle Stephen,” as people 
called him, had seen trouble, and his wives had 
not been exempt. 

Stephen feelingly remarked that he “ would 
rather have lost the best cow he hadand a 
neighbor replied that “ he hadn't a doubt of it.” 

Stephen drove around to see the man who dug 
graves, and asked his price. He was a new ! 

Vol. LXXVIL— 28. 


; hand, and Stephen felt that his charge was 
i exorbitant, as the ground was in such a good 
| condition for digging. He told what he liod 
j always been in the habit of paying, and finally 
i they compromised. The fimeral made the 
s customary decorous stir in the rural community, 
where there is little to break in upon the even 
tenor of one’s way, and then the world settled 
back into its old grooves again. 

But poor Stepheki could not settle. It seemed 
quite the other way with him, as long as Miranda 
Jones was to be the head of his house. Miranda 
was an old maid, of a very uncertain age, who 
wore spectacles, Bported the most astonishing 
caps, and talked of the “wickedness of men” 
continually. But she was the only housekeeper 
that could be had for money. And that grim, 
wiry woman must have white sugar in her tea, 
three times a day, and plenty of it! Stephen 
could not perceive that it sweetened her any, 
but a dim vision of the poor-house loomed up 
before him, and not in the far perspective cither. 

There was one Bure remedy for his ills; he 
could marry again. He smiled, grimly, as he 
thought of Miranda’s surprise, at seeing a new 
head of the house walk in, when she doubtless 
expected that she had a life tenure as house¬ 
keeper, and might even be looking forward to 
becoming Tus fourth wife. "Who the favored 
woman would be, he had not yet decided. But 
after a delay of passable Respectability, Stephen 
brushed up, drew on his funeral gloves, and 
went candidating, so to Speak. 

'Squire Tucker said, “ he Was the most 
impartial man he ervfer saw: he took the younger 
widows by house-row.” Certainly no one could 
feel slighted. Yet no one seemed to catch at the 
dazzling bait. Stephen was not discouraged. 
A widower for the third time is a good deal like 
a book-agent, net Cosily daunted. 

He turned his thoughts, however, away from 
the ungrateful widows, who stood so in their own 
light, and determined to take a young wife, who 
would last out his life-time. His boys bad 
followed Horace Greeley’s advice, the day they 
came of age, and gone West; and “money 
wouldn’t tempt them,” they said, “to comfe back, 
and live with the old man.” So there was 
nobody near to soy him nay about this business 
of taking a young girl for wife. “ May be they 

(429) 
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wouldn’t get so big a slice out of the old place, } 
as they looked for,” he thought, with a chuckle. ! 

Stephen foddered the cattle, and stuck the j 
pitchfork up under the barn stairs; and then he j 
paused, for a minute, in the barn door, picking j 
his few remaining teeth, with a stem of herd’s | 
grass. It was merely a habit he had, when in j 
a meditative mood. His mind’s eye swept the 
field of his acquaintance, far and near, and j 
finally paused, with a suddenness, which he j 
considered almost an inspiration. A smile, such 
as it was, lighted his withered face, and gleamed j 
out from uuder his shaggy brows. | 

If pretty Rosanna Morris could have seen j 
that smile, so flattering to her, as she came in j 
singing from the milking-shed, I wonder if it \ 
would have quickened her pulses by a beat. j 
But she strained her milk in happy unoonsci- j 
ousness of the golden chance, opening before her. j 

If “aunt Lura’s” consent could first be j 
gained, Stephen felt he Bhould have as good as i 
nine points of the .case on his side, ne knew ] 
such a stirring woman generally carried things j 
her own way, in doors and out. If she was j 
willing to spare the girl, he was more than j 
willing to take her off her uncle Andrew’s hands, \ 
for better or worse. Of course, ho knew there j 
was a risk. She might be a little flighty and j 
extravagant at first, but the good man had 
unlimited faith in the power of precept, dinged 
donged hourly into even the giddiest head. 

There was much surprised tittering, out in aunt \ 
Lura’s kitchen, over the long conference mother 
was having with “uncle Steve” in the north room. 

“ I’d give something to know which of you \ 
girls it is,” said that tcazing Ilal. “ Or has he j 
come for mother, to speak a good word to some j 
widows, she knows at the Branch?” j 

Hal grew suddenly anxious, as he spoke, for j 
a book, in the library, at the end of the wide j 
hall; and, of course, his Blippered feet would 
disturb nobody. He might as well get it as not. < 

Just then Stephen was saying to Mrs. 
Andrews: 

“It’s likely she may feel kinder lonesome, ; 
at first; but she’ll soon get interested in her : 
work, and there’ll be plenty of it to take up 
her time. I shall always be about home to 
chirk her up. There is one thing I might as 
well speak of,” he added, fidgeting with his hat. 

“ I never was no great hand for company, 
especially at meal time. Store tea is dreadful 
dear, and company henders a good’eel. But 
then, as I said, Rosanner needn’t never feel : 
lonesome, for I shell always be about the place, 
and she can blow the dinner-horn any time she 
wants me.” 


The book-hunter lifted his eye-brows, and 
puckered his mouth to whistle; but prudently 
refrained. 

“When do you think Bhe could come?” asked 
the old man, eagerly. 

“ Well, I hardly know what to say,” replied 
the puzzled aunt. “ Girls always must have 
such a time fixing their clothes—” 

“ Oh, she needn’t waste a minute over that!” 
broke in the lover. “There’s a whole bureau, 
full of my wives’ dresses and things, and she 
can have the hull of ’em.” 

“Generous soul,” thought the book-hunter. 
“ Why doesn’t he wear them himself?” 

Delicacy forbade nal lingering until the close 
of the conference, which seemed to be approach¬ 
ing a conclusion, so he glided back into the 
kitchen, and announced the fact that Rosy was 
the elected one. “ * Ye that have tears, prepare 
to shed them now.’ Girls, the rest of you don’t 
stand a ghost of a chance. He is going to endow 
Rosy with all his wives’ old clothes ! Oh, how 
you will rave, when you see her walking up to 
the front pew, carrying such style J” 

“ What, that green tabinet, and that snuff- 
colored pongee, and those 4 bonnets !* ” exclaimed 
Laura. “ Come, Rosy, you might be generous, 
and divide around.” 

“If you find any pretty old china, in those 
closets, save it for me, won’t you?” said Della. 
“ I should think, among so many, there might 
have been some family relics. Some of them 
must have had 4 folks.’ I mean to rummage 
around when you get up there, Rosy.” 

“ Not very much,” said Hal. “ He’s down on 
visiting. 4 Costs too much, and hinders so.’ But 
Rosy needn’t ever he lonesome. Her old man is 
4 always about,’ he says. She can blow the dinner- 
horn, and call him whenever she wants him.” 

Rosy was used to her cousin’s joking, and 
took it all with good-humored indifference, 
hardly supposing it had any foundation beyond 
Halbert’s invention. 

She was somewhat surprised, therefore, when 
her aunt broached the subject, in a serious way. 

44 Why, aunt,” she cried, indignantly, “I 
wouldn’t have the man, if he was made of gold.” 

44 But look at the land, Rosy; and the stock; 
and the good, comfortable home: and then the man 
is getting on in years, and can’t last always.” 

4< Would you recommend arsenic, or strychnine, 
to help matters forward?” asked the exaspera¬ 
ting girl. 

44 Rosy, stop your nonsense,” said her aunt, 
sharply. “ It is your good I have in view, and 
I don’t mean you shall let this chance slip, if I 
can bring the matter about.” 
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44 Since it is so desirable a match, I will resign 
in Laura’s, or Della’s favor. It will not make 
the slightest difference with Stephen Hackett.” 

“ He is a good, reliable man,” pursued aunt 
Lura, 44 and a rich man—one of the pillars of 
our church.” 

41 Rather, one of the soundest sleepers of it.” 

44 You ought to be ashamed to talk so. For 
goodness’ sake don’t trifle awa^ such a good 
settlement for life, as this would be.” 

44 Isn’t there a law about peijury, aunt Lura?” 

44 Who’s going to peijure themselves?” she 
asked, sharply. 

“Wouldn’t it be peijury, to promise to love 
and honor one, for whom you had no more love, 
or respect, than for an old mullen stalk?” asked 
Rosy, in hot scorn. 

“ Some of your novel-reading nonsense,” 
remarked aunt Lura, deeply vexed with the 
incorrigible girl; and so the talk ended for the 
time. 

Rosy stood the running fire of her cousins very 
well. The event “ was nuts to them.” Laura 
^rent about humming the old ballad : 

44 What can a young lassie, what shall a young lassie, 
What can a young lassie do wi' an old man ? 

Bad luck to the penny, that tempted my mammy, 

To sell her poor Jenny for siller au’ Ian’.” 

44 Give her the concluding verse,” said reckless 
Hal. 44 May be, she’ll think well of the advice.” 
As Laura had forgotten it, he took up the tune 
himself: 

44 My old auntie Katy, upon me tak’s pity, 

I’ll do my endeavor to follow her plan; 

I’ll cross him, and wrack him, until I heart-break him, 
And then his old brass it will bay a new pan.” 

Rosy bore this raillery very well. When 
alone she hummed over, however, softly, the little 
song of 44 Willie on the dark blue sea.” 

Surely, 44 vanity, thy name is man.” Stephen 
could hardly have been more surprised at his re¬ 
fusal, if it had been his first experience of the 
kind. He plead his cause, with all the eloquence 
he could summon ; but 44 the maiden’s heart was 
steel,” as they sny in the novels. I am afraid at 
last the good man was a little angry. He ex¬ 
pressed himself in words “more striking than 
classic.” Indeed he had a set of exceptional 
phrases, which he sometimes used to unruly oxen 
and badly behaved calves; and these phrases 
seemed just now to come into play, though the 
faithful chronicler must add that they were 
hardly appropriate for one of the 44 pillars” of 
the village church. 

Stephen slammed around, a good deal, that 
evening, when he got home; but a grim smile 
was all the notice Miranda took of his actions. 
She poured out on extra, evening cap of tea for 


herself, as 44 a night cap,” and put in two heap¬ 
ing spoonsful of sugar, and wondered, as she 
stirred it up, where Stephen had been candidate 
ing this time. That he was unsuccessful was 
plain enough, and she gave a sigh of relief. For 
all that, she would have liked to have choked 
him. . Even the best of us do not like to be 
slighted. 

Aunt Lura could hardly forgive her niece, for 
going against her wishes so obstinately; and 
Rosy began to think seriously of finding another 
home for herself. Her hands were strong and 
skilled, and her heart true and willing. Surely 
she could make her way. If Willie was only 
home to talk it over ! 

The good 44 Speedwell” was rightly named, 

: and was speeding on, with favoring winds, 

: toward the home port. In a few days she was 
> in the harbor. Once more the sailor’s foot was 
• on his native beach. Once more a gentle mother 
| fondly welcomed her brown-cheeked hoy. 
j For 44 hoy” he was to her still, though his face 
l was bearded. And so it is ever until the 
mother’s heart is still. 

44 And men who seem old to each other— 

Yes, men with their hair turning gray— 

Still, (till are 4 my boy’ to a mother, 

Ab whon in their cradle they lay.” 

Soon the cheery table was laid, by the sunset 
window. And what mother ever forgets her 
hoy’s favorite dish ? What a joy it was to watch 
Willie’s quick, vigorous motions, telling of 
bounding youth and strength; to answer his 
many and rapid questions about neighbors, news, 
etc. He skirmished about the main point, 
however, for awhile, to the amusement of his 
mother, but at length asked honestly: 

44 How’s Rosy?” 

The story of Stephen’s application then was 
bruited about, as such things are apt to be. 
They do not keep well in the country. Will was 
indignant at such presumption, and exclaimed: 

“The old ogre! To dare to look at euoh a 
girl m Rosy.” 

After tea, the 44 traps” were unpacked, and 
the sailor-boy threw over his mother’s shoulder 
a shining web of dark rich silk. 

44 Not for me, Willie,” she remonstrated. 
44 You must save that for your wife.” 

44 Not a hit of it,” said the deep, hearty voice. 
“ Miss Polly must make it up, right away, so 
you can wear it to church, with me. No lady, 
in the land, deserves it more, or will become it 
better. It is just what I’ve wanted to bring 
home, this long time.” So the smiling mother 
let 44 the foolish boy” have his way. 

44 Think Rosy will like that, mother ?” he said, 
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bending his. broad shoulders, and opening an 
elegant, ivory box, to display a pretty trinket he 
had brought from foreign parts. 

He concluded to find out that very evening, 
so he slipped it into the breast of his coat, and 
went out, with his honest heart in more of a 
flutter, than it had known for many a day. 

It is not for me to tell the eloquence he used, 
in that long, delightful, moonlight stroll; but 
certain it is that pretty Rosy did not go out to 
service. She consented, rather, to take upon 
herself a labor of love. 

When next Willie’s ship was on the sea, and 
Willie went out now as mate, his bride of a 
week watched, with dewy eyes, from the case¬ 
ment, to catch the last fleck of the white sails, 
as they disappeared on the horizon. 

But what of Stephen ? Alas I he had “ fallen 
on evil tinfes.” The day after Rosy’s final 
rejection of him, the day after Miranda had 
wished she could choke him, she heard the 
whole story, and her wrath knew no bounds. 
“ The impudent, designing old wretch,” she 
cried. (< And os for that minx, Rosy, she’ll 
have a fall, some day: pride allers does; the 
stuck-up thing.” Though why it was “design¬ 
ing” and “ impudent,” on Stephen’s part, to wish 
to marry a pretty ^oung girl, or “ stuck-up,” and 
the conduct of a “minx,” on Rosy’s, to refuse 
him, only the angry logic of a soured and disap¬ 
pointed rival, perhaps, oould tell. 

“ I’ll be even with him, yet,” cried Miranda, 
in a rage. “I’ll not stay in his house, another 
hour; and he’ll not be able to get anybody else; 
and he may starve, starve, for all I care.” 

What was Stephen’s dismay, when he came in 
to dinner, wondering why Miranda had forgot 
to blow the horn, to find the fire out, and no 
sign of a dinner. He called and called, in vain : 
“ Mirandy, Mirandy;” but only the echoes came 
back: the house was as silent as a grave. Even 
the old cat had gone away with the irate house¬ 
keeper. 

“ Dang the woman,” cried Stephen, when, at 
last, he realized the truth, using one of those 
expletives to which we have already referred. 


| “ I’ll keep back her wages—that I will—and 
we’ll see who’ll have the laugh then.” 

But, alas I for Stephen. “ As to keeping back 
the wages,” said ’squire Tucker, “ that is not 
law, and you can’t do it; and as to turning the 
laugh on her, that you can’t do either; my ad¬ 
vice is to make it up; she’s dying to marry you; 
and after all, that’s the best way to settle.” 

But it was more than a week before Stephen 
gave in. He spent that week in scouring the 
country, far and near, looking for a housekeeper; 
but to no purpose; and when Sunday night 
came, he was fain to put on his best attire, brush 
his hair and whiskers sleek, take his umbrella 
and stovepipe hat; and make his way, rather 
crest-fallen, to where Miranda was, to use her 
own phrase, “temporarily sojourning.” 

Miranda had heard, from ’squire Tucker, of 
his advice to Stephen, and of the latter's failure 
to get a housekeeper, and was therefore not un¬ 
prepared for the visit of her suitor. She had 
donned the black silk, which had done her such 
good service as “a best” dress, for nearly 
twenty years; fastened her lace collar with her 
only bit of jewelry, a cameo of rather astonishing 
cut and dimensions; and assumed a new cap of 
surpassing splendor, as she persuaded herself, 
and that she had prepared especially for this oc¬ 
casion. In this overpowering attire, with specta¬ 
cles on nose, she sat demurely, with folded hands, 
listening to Stephen, a smile of triumph, that 
some would have called a smirk, gradually over¬ 
spreading her sour, wrinkled face, as the lover, 
in some embarrassment, told his tale. For she 
spared him nothing. Ho had to plead and plead, 
and metaphorically “get down on his knees,” 
before she yielded; but, as ’squire Tucker said, 
with a chuckle, “ she was tickled to death all the 
time, you may believe.” 

Miranda reigns now, queen paramount at the 
farm, and has not only as much tea and sugar as 
she likes, but as much company; and Stephen, 
who proved too much for three wives, has found 
more than his match in a fourth. 

“ Lord he’es as meek as Moses,” says ’squire 
Tucker, with a chuckle. 


"BAIN.” 

BY ADELAIDE STOUT. 

The dimples play in the baby’s cheek 
As they play in yon mimic lAke; 

Oh, babe when rain falls over our heart, 

I think for the Giver's sake, 

"Wo should be glad, with a Joy most sweet, 
At sound of the rain’s low silvery Lest. 


Pikk roses lean cm the outer pane, 
And the baby’s cheek within: 

The tinted cheek of the little child 
To a nodding rose is twin. • 

The rain fells over the window-pane, 
And baby laagheth a quick refrain 1 
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I went down to Chester, that quaintest and 
most delightful of old English towns, with tho 
intention of remaining six weeks or two months. 
I wanted quiet and seolusion. Hence, when I 
left London, scarcely a living soul had my 
address. 

Candor compels mo to admit that my principal 
confidant was my laundress, Mrs. Coldtart. I 
hope you will think none the worse of her on 
that account. But lest you should, I will 
mention that her face was as full of wrinkles as 
a shirt front of plaits, and that she was old 
enough to be my grandmother. A worthier 
woman never breathed. To her, therefore, I 
acknowledged that I did not feel very well, and 
that I thought a change of air might do me good. 

“Yis,” said she, eyeing me with a kindly 
scowl, “ your haspect is not tho haspect your 
well-wishers could desire, and hevery time I 
sees you, more so it becomes! You look drawed, 
sir, and you look pulled, as a fine ’liankerchief 
might, that ’ad been tormented by a laundress, 
as ’adn’t learned her business. You can’t hiron 
a shirt front forever, sir, without consuming of 
it; and if h’l may make so bold, that’s what you 
are a-doing of—in a figger—by Constance 
worryin’ over them dratted papers o’ yourn, and 
then a-dinnerin’ out promiscuous, not to mention 
theyaters and balls.” 

Mrs. Coldtart’s sympathy and reproof touched 
my sensitive nature; and when she confided to 
me, that she had a cousin, down in Chester, who 
owned a cottage, that had been left her by a 
deceased mistress, and that this cousin, Mrs. 
Riper, let out the parlor floor of this abode to 
single gentlemen, and, if required, did for them 
generally, even to the preparation of their 
dinners, I determined to go to Mrs. Riper’s, at 
least, for a while. 

I found the bouse to be situated, in a retired 
street, much affected by elderly virgins and 
officers' widows, who united the needs of gentility 
with very narrow incomes. There was an indes¬ 
cribable air of respectability about it, which might 
have been distasteful to my ill-regulated mind, 
had it not been for the peculiar sleepy look, 
which the neighborhood had. The cottage was 
one of the prettiest on the street: it was roomy; 
and the parlor floor was well-furnished, in a 
quaint, old-fashioned way. 


< Nor had her London cousin exaggerated, in her 
\ account of Jane Riper’s neatness. She had not 
even done full justice to the excellence of her 
apricot tarts; no human language could; and 
when it came to the beefsteak puddings, language 
failed utterly 1 

Mrs. Riper was about eight-and-thirty, though 
she made herself look older, by the extreme sim¬ 
plicity of her attire. She was rather a pretty 
woman, and would have been much prettier, if 
she had not hidden her shiny brown hair, under 

I a preposterous cap, which looked as if it had 
been begun for a ruffled pillow-slip, instead of an 
article of female head gear. Her brown eyes 
would have been very pleasant to look at, if they 
could have got rid of a certain troubled, hunted 
expression, such as 1 have sometimes seen in a 
wild rabbit’s. She had a smile so sweet, that it 
was a pity, I thought, that she did not Bmile 
oftener; and her voice was low and soft, only 
! there ran through. it an undertone of meek 
suffering, half-complaining, half-resigned, and 
; altogether hopeless; this occasionally disturbed 
; me a little. Not that I am a sympathetic person ; 

; but 1 have nerves. 

I had been in the house a week, before I dis¬ 
covered that Mrs. Riper was not a widow, and 
that her melancholy owed its cause to^a living 
: spouse. 

I had seen a handsome, hulking,.loosely built, 
rather shame-faced and altogether weak-faced 
fellow of eight-and-twenty or so, now and then 
lounging about, either smoking a pipe, or appar¬ 
ently engaged in supporting one of the posts, 

I that held up the verandah roof. He had even, 
two or three times, brought my boots, and brushed 
my coats, and had told me, with a vacuous grin, 
that his name was “ Jem,” and had spoken of 
Mrs. Riper as the “ old ’un,” and I had hastily 
jumped to the conclusion that he was her brother, 

} deciding, too, that she found him a very useless 
; and somewhat expensive luxury—as a good many 
; other people do their brothers! 

As for Mrs. Riper, she worked from dawn 
till late at night; and whatever she attempted, 
she did thoroughly. So far as 1 could discover, 

; the male inoumbrance had no occupation, yet he 
went about much better dressed than most men 
; of his class, except when they don their holiday 
; suits, and he appeared to have plenty of money 

- ( 433 ) 
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in his pockets, for very often, during my evening } 
walks into a busy quarter of the town, scarcely a j 
stone’s throw from our quiet street, I would see 
Jem lounging about billiard saloons, or the centre ; 
of an admiring group in a “public”—admiration ; 
which he was purchasing by lavish treats of beer 
or gin and water. 

One night, as I was going out, I wished to 
speak to Mrs. Riper. I went along the hall, and 
turned down the little passage, which led into 
the portion of the house, that she reserved for 
her own use. 

The door into her bedroom was open. She 
and Jem were standing there. She had 
corner of her apron, held' to her eyes, and was 
saying: 

“ You oughtn’t to ask me for any money, this 
week. I haven’t a farthing to spare. Oh, Jem, 
it’s cruel of you!” 

“ I never see such a miser,” cried Jem, not 
angrily; but in a tone of deep injury. “ Why, 
you’ve just had the week’s rent—” 

“ And it’s all got to go,” she interrupted. 

“ There’s your new coat has to be paid for— 
there's the taxes—and I’ll barely have enough 
to pay for Mary’s quarter.” 

“Oh, yes—Mary—you can always spend 
money on her,” he grumbled. “Come, be a 
good soul, and give a fellar liarf a crown—harf 
a crown aint much, now is it?” 

“ It’s a good deal to me, Jem,” she sighed. 

Apparently he thought her sufficiently softened 
to be amenable to a little touch of affection. He 
put his arm around her waist, and kissed her, 
saying :n 

“ Come now—harf a crown, old woman!” 

She pushed him off, but not roughly. 

“ Your kissin’ don’t fool me no more, Jem,” 
she said, plaintively; “ I’ve come to know what 
it means.” 

Somehow I was as much disturbed by the 
poor woman’s patient sorrow, as I was irritated 
by the man’s selfish persistency; and I could 
not resist saying, as I stepped forward: 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Jem, 
to tease your sister for money—why don’t you 
go and earn what you want?” 

Poor Mrs. Riper looked dreadfully conftised, 
at this discovery, on my part, of her troubles. 
But Jem began to laugh, in his shame-faced 
way. 

“My sister, sir?” said he. “Wal, that is a 
good ’un.” 

“ If you please, sir, Jem’s my master,” added 
Mrs. Riper, with a little courtesy; employing 
the title, by which English women of the lower 
classes usually speak of their husbands. 


I was very much astonished, and it occurred 
to me that both had a right to be angry at my 
interference. So I explained to Mrs. Riper, 
what I wished done in my room, and then left. 

Returning home, a couple of hours later, I 
looked into the “ public,” which I knew Jem 
frequented; and there I saw him bending over 
the counter, in animated conversation with the 
bar-maid. I had never before seen her there, and 
concluded that she was a newcomer in the 
establishment, and a bolder-faced huzzy I never 
saw : a handsome woman, too, in a coarse way, 
with very bright black eyes, and high color, and 
buxom shoulders, which her low dress displayed 
quite libeVally. 

Mrs. Riper was still occupied in my sitting- 
room, when I entered. She apologized, with her 
usual meekness, for not having finished. The 
girl, Mary Ann, had an evening out, and she 
herself had been uncommonly busy. But I 
knew, by the redness of Mrs. Riper’s eyes, and 
the increased tremulousness of her voice, that 
she had been crying. 

“I was so surprised to find that Jem is your 
husband,” said I, hardly knowing what to say, 
“ I had supposed you were a widow.” 

“I was, sir, for above five years,” returned 
Mrs. Riper; “and maybe I’d have been wiser 
to stay so. Most folks said I would, and my 
own people they quarreled with me outright. 
You see it docs seem foolish for a woman to 
marry a man younger than herself, and I’m 
ten years older than Jem.” 

Mrs. Riper was in a mood, which happens to 
all of us now and then, she was inclined to talk 
about herself; though if I am any judge of 
character, she was, as a rule, reticent. I wanted 
to hear her story. So I asked her to sew some 
buttons on my writing-coat, then and there; and 
before she had completed her task, her perturbed 
state of mind and my artftil questions had 
deluded her into gratifying my wish. 

Mrs. Riper’s first husband had been a good, 
hard-working man, many years older than her¬ 
self, a coachman in the family where she was 
servant. Her mistress had made the match: 
the lady who had left her this cottage. Mrs. 
Riper had one daughter, born deaf and dumb, 
and she was having her educated in a asylum, 
paying pretty dearly for it too; but as she said, the 
money was well spent. Jem had been a distant 
relative of her husband’s, and bore the same 
name. He had lived in their house, since he 

i was a young boy, and he continued to do so, 
after the elder Riper departed this life. It was 
plain that he had caused the pair a great deal of 
anxiety, and though he learned the cabinet- 
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maker's trade, and became an excellent workman, 
he was lazy, and fbnd of pleasure. 

“ It was as natral for me to take care on him, 
as if he'd been my own flesh and blood, sir, 1 ’ 
said poor Mrs. Riper, “and if you* 11 believe 
me, I no more thought of marrying him, than I 
did o* flying, or his wantin' me either.” 

She stopped abruptly, and her cheeks grew as 
pink as if she had been a girl of sixteen. I hod 
some difficulty in persuading her to continue. 
But after awhile, she went on again, saying, 

“It's goin’ on four years ago, that Jem got 
mixed up with a girl, that he hadn’t ought ever 
to have took to. She was a bar-maid, srr, was 
Susan Golightly, and well-known for deservin’ 
her name. But Jem, he got that crazy over her, 
he wouldn't believe a word agin her, and very 
handsome she was, though she had a brazen look 
I never could abide. 

“ Well, sir, She got Jem into a way of neglect¬ 
ing his work, and spending his money in the 
public where she was, and a-takin' of her for 
treats whenever she could get a day out, and she 
mixed him up with as bad a lot as you could 
find. It was dreadful for me, and I couldn’t 
make him hear reason, and things was goin’ from 
bad to Worse, and Jem had promised to marry 
her, but he found out so much about her goings 
on, that he nigh went crazy, and yet somehow he 
couldn't break loose ftrom her, she’d got that 
hold over him. 

“ Well, sir, just then I had my own troubles, 
too! I wasn’t living in this ’ouse; I’d let it, 
and was more in the town, and Jem he lived 
with me, and all of a sudden comes the neighbors, 
and tells me I was a-losin’ my character along of 
Jem. I couldn’t put H into words, sir, how bad I 
felt—I did think I should die o' shame! You sec 
I looked a deal younger then than I do now, and 
maybe I had Ought to have thought, but I didn’t. 

“ And Jem he got to know about the stories 
too, and just then Susan, she was a-carryin’ on 
to that extent with—with a married man, sir, 
and enough above her to have knowed better, 
that atween her conduct and this talk about him 
and me, he was a'most out of his mind—for Jem 
has a good heart, he has indeed, sir! He was 
a-cryin’ like a baby, one night, 'cause I’d told 
him he must go away, and finally he busts out: 

“ * Jane,’ says he, ‘jest you marry me, my 
girl!’ Sir, I was that took aback, I thought I'd 
have dropped, and—and—I'm a’most ashamed to j 
say it—I knowed then I’d been likin' him 
different, from what I thought, and was jealous 
of that girl. 

“‘You jest marry me,’ says Jem; ‘if you 
don't, I shall go to ruin. You can keep me \ 


$ straight, and that’ll satisfy the neighbors, and 
I’m very fond of you,’ he says, ‘and that gal 
only jest turned my head kind o’—de you marry 
me, and you'll never repent it.’ 

“ That was the way it happened, sir, and for 
awhilo I thought I hadn't made a mistake; but 
I expect I did; and as I’ve sowed, so I must 
reap, sir.” She ended with a profound sigh. 

She passed lightly over the catalogue of Jem's 
errors, but it was plain, that, after the first year 
of marriage, he had lived on the poor woman, 
only worked at long intervals, and was leading a 
worthless Hfe in every way. Mtb. Riper’s 
mixture of feeling, her wifely affection and 
motherly solicitude, was very touching. In* 
answer to my question, as to what became of the 
girl, Susan, she told me, that, just before the 
marriage, Susan went off with her married 
admirer, and was absent for a year. 

“ She came back then, sir, and she tried to 
wheedle Jem; but I says to him: ‘Jem, I’ll 
bear anything; but you mortify me—you make 
me more o' a laughing Btook for the neighbors 
than my own foolishness has done—and you’ll 
repent it!' 

“ Sir, I never spoke to him so, afore nor Bince 
—I can't tell what came over me—I didn’t know 
myself. ‘Jem,’ says I, ‘don’t you stamp on my 
heart, ’cause I feels that then I shall go that 
crazy, you and me and everybody will have 
reason to repent it.’ Well, sir, he told me, 
afterward, that I scared him; and I don’t 
wonder; for when I looked at myself in the 
glass, by chance, as I was talkin’, my own faoe 
scared me—it did indeed, sir—I didn’t know it 
for mine. 

“ You see, I was wrought up, os I never was 
wrought in all my born days 1 That Susan had 
met me in the street, and insulted me before the 
neighbors. ‘ You’re a thief,’ says she; ‘ you stole 
my man, and I’ll have my revenge on you yet, 
you old cat, you! Riper indeed,' says she, 

‘ Viper is what your name ought to be!’ 

“ I couldn't demean myself, Bir, by answerin’'. 
I got away without so much as lookin’ at her, 
much less speakin’. But she let me know Jem 
had been to see her, and then it was that I broke 
out on him. * Jem,’ says I, * hit me through her, 
and it’s all over atween us 1 I wouldn’t lift my 
finger to help you, if you was dyin’ in the work- 
’ouse, or rotting in a jail.’ 

“It was terrible talk, sir, and I was sorry 
afterwards, and I told him so; but I knew I 
meant it! ’twasn’t like me, for I was never hard, 
nor qnick tempered ; but I knew I meant it! 

“What about Jem? oh, yes sir, he behaved 
very well. He cried awful, he admitted that the 
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sight o' her had upsot him; and she told him 
he had broke her heart, and it was all along 9’ 
him Bhe was so reckless. But he promised never 
to speak to her agin. lie swore to it, sir, and I 
don't believe Jem would have broke his oath. 
Howsumever, Susan she went away ; her conduct 
was that well known she couldn't get a place in 
any decent public ; and she left the town. She 
wrote Jem for money to go with, and ho let her 
have it; I didn’t mind that. She went away, 
and mercy only knows what’s become of her, 
afore this.” 

So ended Mrs. Riper’s story, and I could see ) 
that it was a .relief to have told something of her j 
* troubles, to a sympathetic listener. She said she 
had never opened her lips on the subject before, i 
and I believe her. j 

But I felt confident that deeper sorrow, than 
had yet reached her, was near.. I was sure that \ 
the bold, handsome creature, with whom I had j 
seen Jem in the public house, a wretched, dis-j 
reputable plaoe, by-the-bye, was Susan Golightly. ; 

Before many days, I learned that I was right; ; 
and I discovered that Jem spent a great deal of 
his leisure, and all his money, in the girl’s society. 
Sooner or later, Mrs. Riper, I felt, must learn.the :j 
truth. Yet nearly three weeks elapsed, without it. I; 
From her old acquaintances, she had cut wholly 
aloof, when she moved into her present abode. ; 
The servants, in this street, knew nothing about : 
her Story, so there was nQ one to betray Jem. 
She nover left the house herself, except early in 
the morning, when she went out to buy provisions; ; 
and then she never passed through the noisy, 
disreputable street, where the publio house stood, 
in which Jem’s enslaver ruled. 

The miserable man caused her suffering enough; 
he gave up all pretenoe of work ; he came home 
drunk frequently. If she refused him money, 
he vowed he would enlist as a soldier, or get 
himself arrested; and he kept her in a constant 
state of excitement. But the poor creature bore 
her troubles, with the patience of a martyr; 
coaxed him, when he was intoxicated.; took care 
of him, when he was ill afterward ; and tried by 
every gentle art to cheok him, in his rapid, 
downward course. 

It was pathetic, and yet humorous, to see how 
the motherly tenderness, which she had always j 
felt for him, overpowered the wifely sentiments of 
these later years, and enabled her to be patient. \ 
To have told her the truth would only have been S 
cruel: she mnst learn it, for herself, before long. > 
But I often felt inclined to hasten the denouo- j 
ment; and I threatened Jem, and even tried to j 
expostulate with Susan Golightly. But Jem could j 
only cry and promise, and break his word; and \ 


j as for the woman, one might os well have 
| endeavored to soften the heart of a tigress. 

| One evening, I was walking home, through the 
twilight. I had been for a long tramp, and was 
tired; and my shortest route to the house led 
down the street, in which the “public” was 
situated. As I neared the plaoe, I saw Jem and 
Susan Golightly standing in the door: at the 
j same instant I perceived Mrs. Riper approaching 
from the opposite direction. The pair were 
talking, so busily, that neither of them noticed 
the wife’s approach. Jem was holding the 
woman’s hand, and evidently pleading earnestly. 

I moved forward for a few steps, and stood still. 
As I paused, Mrs. Riper, reached the door. I 
could see her face, distinctly; it turned suddenly 
a greyish white, like that of a corpse. She 
stopped, and fixed the pair, with her stony eyes. 
After an instant, Jem slunk back, and hid himself 
iu the house. But the yomau kept her stand, 
though she trembled a little, under that awful 
glaucq, hard as she tried to brazen it out. Mrs. 
Riper moved on ; Susan Golightly burst iuto a 
loud, insulting laugh; but the other neither 
paused, nor looked back. 

She passed without seeing me, entered a 
chemist’s shop, and presently I saw her come out, 
with a packet in her hand. I do not suppose 
she had been in the Btreet for two months. I 
knew, that, by some chauce, she had come, herself, 
to buy medicine for the invalid gentleman, 
instead of sending Mary Ann. She did not pass 
the house again, but kept on down the street. 

I went homo. I did not see Mrs. Riper, that 
evening, nor the next morning, and when Mary 
Ann brought me up my breakfast, which was as 
decently prepared as ever, she told me that Jem 
had not been homo all night, and added her 
opinion, “ that he was a bad lot, who would end 
by breaking missus’s heart, so ho would, the 
Yillaiu I” 

I meant to have an idle day, and went out, 
while it was still quite early. It was Monday, 
and I had a habit often of going, on that morning 
to the police court, whioh, after the dissipations 
of Sunday, was always certain to present a goodly 
number of delinquents, brought up on charges 
more or less serious. 

I hod a card, that admitted me to a seat, 
from whence I could have a good view of the 
benches, which were occupied by the culprits. 
There were two full rows of them, on this 
ocoasion, men, womop. and children, and on the 
last bench, I saw the bar-maid from the Swan. 
Her plumage was soiled and torn, and her 
appearance showed every evidence of her having 
been engaged in a drunken quarrel; but she looked 
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as brazen as ever, and handsome, too, in. a sort of 
wild-animal fashion. 

Looking about, I espied Jem Riper, standing 
by the door, which gave admittance to the 
criminal benches, in eager conversation with a 
policeman.; he evidently wanted to go in. After 
a brief parley, the officer allowed him to enter, 
and he hurried at once towards Susan Golightly. 

I left my place; passed down & narrow corridor, 
which led to the door of the court-room; and 
met the policeman coming out. I had often 
talked with the man, and he readily answered my 
questions. 

There had been a terrible row at the Swan, on 
the previous night. Susan Golightly’s admirers 
had been there, in force, and had treated her to 
so much liquor, that she had got intoxicated, a 
thing, the officer said, very unusual with her. 
She and the proprietor of the house had an alter- j. 
cation. He had ordered her to leave, and she ; 
had turned on him, ahd tried to stab him with a 
carving-knife. 

Jem Riper had gone away, before this hap¬ 
pened ; he had grown jealous of Susan’s ! 
coquetries with his rivals; had wept bitterly, 
and finally taken his departure. But when a 
a friend, sent by Susan, found him in some low 
drinking shop, and told him of her arrest, he 
had hurried to the station-house, hung about there j 
all night, and followed the prisoners to the court. 

“ He’s that crazy over her/* said the policeman, ; 
“ that he means to go her bail, if the judge’ll 
take it; and if he doos, it’ll be a matter of ten ; 
pound or more! It’s a burnin’ shame, for the \ 
property belongs to his wife, a hard-workin’, 
good creature as ever lived.” j 

Master Jem had gone far enough. I deter¬ 
mined that he should not put this crowning insult 
on the poor woman. Susan Golightly’s trial j 
would not come on for a good hour. Accord- j 
ingly, I wrote a note to Mrs. Riper, telling her j 
the circumstances, and gave it to a trusty j 
messenger to carry to her house. I knew she j 
would be at home, for Mary Attn had told mo j 
“her missus had sat up all night, and was lying j 
down when I came out.” My messenger could i 
easily reach her abode, and bring her back with j 
him, before Susan Golfghtly’s case was called; j 
and I knew, too, that if Mrs. Riper and I j 
explained the true state of the case to the judge, 
with whom I had a slight acquaintance, ho j 
would not accept Jem’s offer, of baiL j 

Jem Riper kept his stand, closo to Susan. He 
could not see me, from where I sat, and if he 
could have done so, he was too busy to notice. 
He kept his head bent, close to her, and was \ 
doubtless whispering comfort. J 


An hour passed. I was momentarily expect¬ 
ing the arrival of my messenger, to tell me that 
Mrs. Riper was waiting without; and I knew 
that between the close of the present case, and 
the calling of Susan Golightly’s, the judge would 
take his usual recess of fifteen minutes, which 
would give me ample opportunity to see him, 
and relate poor Mrs. Riper’s story. 

The case was finished, and the judge gathered 
up his papers, and was about to rise, when the 
door, close to the prisoners’ benches, suddenly 
opened, and Mrs. Riper flew in, os rapid and as 
noiseless as a meteor. She was without bonnet 
or shawl, her head still crowned with the 
pillow-slip cap. * 

Jem’s bobk was turned towards her. In a 
second she was upon him. I can’t tell you how 
she did it. She was a little woman, and he a 
big man; but she Was all over, and all round him, 
in the same instant. She went up into the air 
like an India rubber ball, and gave him two 
resounding slaps on his right ear. She came 
down on the other side, and administered three 
blows, that rang like pistol shots, upon his loft 
ear, as she descended. She got in front of him, 
and dashed her head into his stomach, with the 
force of a battering-ram; caught him as he was 
foiling swung him round, one hand tugging at 
his hair, the other clutching the back his of 
neck; and so she pushed him before her out of 
the door, which swung to behind them. 

The scene was enacted so rapidly that the 
judge had no time to speak, or the policemen to 
interfere, if so inclined. As the pair disap¬ 
peared, there went up one shout, in which I 
believe every soul in the room joined, unless it 
might be Susan Golightly, who had hidden under 
the bench, afraid that her turn might come next. 

Just as the judge recovered himself, enough to 
make a sign to the policemen to enjoin silence, 
the door opened again, and Sirs. Riper entered, 
as noiselessly as before, her breath coming 
quickly, and her cap-border fluttering over her 
eyes. ■ 

She turned to the judge, and dropped a 
curtsey. 

“Your honor, your worship,” said she, in a 
clear, rapid voice, “ I stand to apologize, and pay 
my fine, if need be; but I should wish to 
explain, first, if your honor permits. My name 
is Jane Riper, and that man is my husband.” 

“ I know you very well, Sirs. Riper,” said the 
judge, exercising a preternatural self-control in 
order to look grave. “I know you very well; 
and I am sure you can explain this—this—” 

He could not finish, ne hid liis mouth, with 
; one hand, and waved the other towards Mrs. 
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Riper, whom indeed he did know, for his house 
was situated just at the corner of our street. 

“Sir,” said Mrs. Riper, “that woman, hiding 
there under the bench—” 

“ One moment,” interrupted the judge. 
“ Officer, put that woman in her seat.” 

The policeman dragged the prisoner into 
place. For once, Susan Golightly had lost her 
brazen look. She was pale, and trembling with 
fright. 

“What is her name, officer?” demanded the 
judge. 

“Susan Golightly, your honor—a bad case! 
Sho’s bar-maid at tho Swan, in Timber street, 
got drunk last night, and tried to stab the 
landlord. Mrs. Riper’s husband wanted to go 
her bail.” 

“Ah,” said the judge. “And you don’t 
want your husband to do It, Mrs. Riper, I 
conclude ?” 

“ Your honor, he’d hare to do it, out of my 
property. Is that just? Oh, sir, she’s being 
the ruin of him, body and soul. She swore to 
do it. There’s them that li$ard her I Oh, sir, 
don’t let her drag him any further down. Think 
of my child, my little deaf and dumb girl! Sir, 
I’ve been a decent woman, all my days. I told 
Jem, if he drove me crazy, I shouldn’t care; I’d 
make it public—and I have—I have!” 

“ I don’t blame you, In the least, Mrs. Riper,” 
said the judge. “You are perfectly free to go; 
or, if you like, you shall see this woman’s trial. 
The case is a ’very aggravated one,” continued 
the magistrate, looking over his papers. “No 
bail would be accepted.” 

Susan Golightly gave one howl, half-terror, 
half-rage, but the touch of a policeman’s hand, 
on her shoulder, reduced her to silence. 

“I don’t want to stay, your honor. I only 


wanted Jem ” said Mrs. Riper, “ and thank you 
kindly for your goodness, sir.” 

“ You have the entire sympathy of every 
person present, Mrs. Riper,” said the judge; “ I 
wish every honest woman, who has a worthless 
husband, would treat him as you have done 
yours.” 

Mrs. Riper burst into tears, flung her apron 
over her head, and rushed out of court. 

But though she might weep, she did not falter. 
She had left Jem in the oorridor, in charge of a 
policeman. She led the wretched man home; 
she locked him up in the coal-cellar; *Bhe kept 
him without food for twelve hours ; and then she 
only gave him some, because he had earned it by 
mending the broken back of a choir. 

Susan Golightly went to prison, for six months. 
She never returned to Chester. Jem tried to 
drink, but his money was soon gone, and he 
could get no credit; and indeed, if he entered a 
gin shop, his wife followed. If he worked, she 
gave him good meals ; if he did not, she let him 
go hungry ; and he learned to stand more in awe 
of her gentle, yet adamantine firmness, than he 
could have done of the fiercest virago that ever 
lived 

He is a very sober, tolerably industrious man, 
at this speaking, and last year I went down to 
Chester again, and spent a fortnight in Mrs. 
Riper’s house. That model woman was as mild 
and meek as ever, but she had taken off caps, 
arranged her abundant hair very tastefully, wore 
fresher gowns, and looked full ten years younger 
thftn when I had last seen her, quite as young 
indeed as Jem, who had grown stoop-shouldered 
and wrinkled, though his face had lost something 
of its sheepish expression, since he had been 
forced into becoming a decent, laborious member 
of society. 
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Toe wak’nlng breeze 
Now stirs tho troos. 

And sways our couch on bruuches tender; 

The morning light 
Now greets our sight, 

With cWp’ning glow of rosy splendor. 

Wake! brothers, wake! to the dawn chant our greeting! 
Wake! brothers, Wake! lot us hie to the meeting! 

Oh! swift and clear, 

Our course wo steor, 

With pinions strong, tho sweet air clearing; 

Oh ! fleet and far, 


O'er bank and bar, 

The scented woodlands swiftly leaving, 

Haste! brothers, haste I see the sun rise to meet ns! 

Haste i brothers, haste! the marsh teems to greet ns! 

The daylight dies 
In Eastern skies, 

Westward we turn onr way, slow flying; 

Oh! sweet to sail 
In tho*misty veil 

Of purple light, whilo tho day is dying! 

Home ! brothers, home! while the sun sinks in the rastness I 
Home I brothers, homo! to tho deep cypress fastness! 
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CONCLUDED FROM PACK 37G. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

Thb .very day after this, Octavia opened the 
fourth trunk. 8he had had it brought down from 
the garret, when there come a summons, on. the 
door, and Lucia Gaston appeared. 

Lucia was very pale, and her large, soft eyes 
wore a decidedly frightened look; she seemed to 
have walked fast, and was out of breath. Evi¬ 
dently something had happened. 

“Octavio,” she said, “Mr. Bugald Biunie is 
at Oldclough.” 

“ Who is he?” 

“ He is my grand-uncle,” explained Lucia, 
tremulously. “ He has a great deal of money. 

Grandmamma—” She stopped short, and 

colored, and drew her slight figure up. “ I do not 
quite understand grandmamma, Octavia,” she \ she has been making coarse plans all the time, 
said. “ Last night, she came to my room to talk \ and treating me with contempt. Octavia,” 
to me; and this morning, she came again, and— \ turning upon her, with flushing cheeks and 
oh 1 ” indignantly, “ how could she speak to me sparkling eyes, “ I think that, for the first time 
in such a manner?” j in my life, I am in a passion—a real passion. I 

“ What did she say?” inquired Octavia. . think I shall never be afraid of her any more.” 
“ She said a great many things,” with great \ Her delicate nostrils were dilated, she held her 
spirit. “It took her a long time to say them, \ head up, her breath came fast. There was a hint of 
and I do not wonder at it. It would have taken exultation in her tone. “ Yes,” she said, “I am 
me a hundred years, if I had been in her place, in a passion. And I am not afraid of her at all. 
I—I was wrong to say I did not understand f I will go home, and tell her what I think.” 
her—I did—before she had finished.” And it is quite probable tha-t she would have 

“ What did you understand ?” <: done so, but for a trifling incident which occurred 

“ She was afraid to tell me in plain words—I before she reached her ladyship, 
never saw her afraid before, but she was afraid. She walked very fast, after she left tho house. 
She has been arranging my future for me, and it She wanted to reach Oldclough before one whit 
does not oocur to her that I dare object. That is j of her anger cooled down, though, somehow, she 
because she knows I am a coward, and despises J felt quite sure that even when her anger died out, 
me for it—and it .is what I deserve. If I make ! her courage would not take flight with it. Mr. 
the marriage she chooses, she thinks Mr. Binnie ) Dugald Binnie had not proved to be a very 
will leave me his money. I am to run after a j fascinating person; he was an acrid, dictatorial 
man who does not care for me, and make myself < old man; he contradicted Lady Theobald flatly 
attractive, in the hope that he will condescend to s every five minutes, and bullied his man-servant; 
marry me, because Mr. Binnie may leave me his but it was not against him that Lucia's indigna- 
money. Bo you wonder that it took even Lady i t-ion was aroused. She felt that Lady Theobald 

Theobald a long time to say that ?” was quite capable of suggesting to him that 

“Well.” remarked Octavia, “you won't do it, i Francis Barold would be a good match for her, 
I suppose. I wouldn’t worry. She wants you : and if she had done so, it was soaroely his fault 

to marry Mr. Barold, I suppose.” ! if he had accepted the idea. She understood 

Lucia started. now why she had been allowed to visit. Octavia, 

(439) 


“ How did you guess ?” she exclaimed. 

“Ohl I always knew it. I didn’t guess.” And 
she smiled ever so faintly. “ That is one of the 
reasons why she loathes me so,” she added. 

Lucia thought deeply, for a moment; she 
recognized, all at once, several things she had 
been mystified by before. 

“ Oh,” it is 1 It: is !” she said. “ And she has 
thought of it all the time, when I never sus¬ 
pected, her.” * 

Octavia smiled a little again. Lucia sat think¬ 
ing, herr hands clasped tightly. 

“I am glad I came here,” she said, at length. 
“I am angry now* and I see things more clearly. 
If she had only thought of it because Mr. Binnie 
^came, I could have forgiven her more easily—but 
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and why divers other things had happened. 
She had been sent to walk with Francis Barold ; 
he had been almost reproached when he had not 
called; perhaps her ladyship had been good 
enough to suggest to him that it was his duty to 
further her plans. She was as capable of that as 
of'anything else which would assist her to gain 
her point. The girl’s cheeks grew hotter and 
hotter, her eyes brighter at every step, because 
every step brought some new thought, her hands 
trembled, and her heart beat. 

“1 shall never be afraid of her again,” she 
said, as she turned the corner into the road. 
“Never! never!” 

And at that very moment, a gentleman stepped 
out of the wood at her right, and stopped before 
her. 

She started back, with a cry. 

44 Mr. Burmistone !” she sard, 44 Mr. Bnrmis- 
tone!” 4 

She wondered if he had heard her lasfr words, 
she fancied he had. He took hold of her shaking 
little hand, and looked down at her excited face. 

14 1 am glad I waited for you,” he said, in the 
quietest possible tone. 44 Something is the 
matter.” 

Sho knew there would be no use in trying to 
conceal the truth, and she was not in the mood 
to make the effort. She scarcely knew herself. 

She gave quite a tierce little laugh. 

44 1 am angry !” she said. 44 You have never 
seen me angry before. I am on my way to my— 
to Lady Theobald.” 

He held her hand as calmly os before. He 
understood a great deal more than she could have 
imagined. 

“What are you going to say to her?” he 
asked. She laughed again. 

“1 am going to ask her what sflio means? I 
am going to tell her she has made a mistake.' I am 
going to prove tolier, that I am not such a coward 
after all. I am going to tell her, that I dare dis¬ 
obey her —that is what I am going to say to her.” 

He held her hand rather closer. 

44 Let us take a stroll in the copse and talk it 
over,” he said. 44 It is deliciously cool there.” 

44 1 don’t want to be cool,” she said. But he 
drew her gently with him, and a few steps took 
them into the shade of the young oaks and pines, 
and there he paused. 

44 She has made you very angry P* he said. 

And then, almost before she knew whAt she 
was doing, she was pouring fbrth the whole of 
her story—even more of it, than she had told 
Octavia. She had not at all intended to do it, but 
she did it, nevertheless. 

44 1 am to marry Mr. Francis Barold, if he will 


take me,’ ’ she said, with a bitter little smile. 4 4 Mr. 
Francis Barold, who is so much in love with me 
—as you know. His mother approves of the 
m^tch, and sent him here to make love to me— 
which he has done as you have seen. I have no 
money of my own, but if I make a marriage 
which pleases him, Dugald Binnie will probably 
leave me his—which it is thought will bq an 
inducement to my cousin—who needs one. If I 
marry him, or rather he marries me, Lady Theo¬ 
bald thinks Mr. Binnie will be pleased. It does 
not even matter whether Francis is pleased or 
not—and, of course, I am out of the question—but 
it is hoped that it will please Mr. Binnie. The 
two ladies have talked it over, and decided the 
matter. I daresay they have offered me to 
Francis, who has very likely refused me, though 
perhaps he may be persuaded to relent in time 
—if I am very humble, and he is shown the 
advantage of having Mr. Binnie’s money added to 
his own—but I have no donbt I shall have to be 
very humble indeed. That is what I learned 
from Lady Theobald, last night, and it is what I 
am going to talk to her about. Is it enough to 
make one angry, do you think—is it enough ?” 

He did not tell her whether he thought it 
enough or not. He looked at her with steady eyes. 

44 Lucia,” he said, 44 1 wish you would let me 
go and talk to Lady Theobald.” 

44 You ?” she said, with a little start. 

44 Yes,” he answered. 44 Let me go to her. 
Let me tell her that instead of marrying Francis 
Barold, you will marry me. If you will say yes 
to that, I think I can promise that you need never 
be afraid of her any more.” 

The fierce color died out of her cheeks, and the 
tears rushed to her eyes. She raised her fhee 
with a pathetio look. 

44 Oh,” she whispered, 44 you must be very 
sorry for me. 1 think you have been sorry for 
me from the first.” 

44 1 am desperately in love with you,” he 
answered, in his quietest way. 44 1 have been 
desperately in love with you from the first. May 
I go?” 

She looked at him, fora moment, incredulously. 
Then she faltered, 

44 Yes.” 

She still looked up at him, and then in spite of 
her happiness, or perhaps because of it, she sud¬ 
denly began to cry softly, and forgot she had been 
angry at all, as he took her into his strong, kind 
arms. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

The morning of the garden-party arose bright 
and clear, and Stowbridge awakened in a great 
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state of excitement. Miss Chickie, having; 
worked until midnight, that all her orders might 
be completed, was so overpowered by her labors 
is to have to talie her tea and toast in bed. 

At Oldclough, varied •sentiments prevailed. 
Lady Theobald’s manner was chiefly distin¬ 
guished by an implaoable rigidity. She had 
chosen, as - an appropriate festal costume, a 
funeral black moire antique, enlivened by 
massive fringes and ornaments of jet—her 
jewelry being chains and manacles of the latter, 
which rattled as she moved, with a sound some¬ 
what suggestive of bones. 

Mr. Dugald Binnie, who had received an 
invitation, hod as yet amiably forborne to say 
whether he would accept it or not. He had 
been out when Mr. Burmistone called, and had 
not seen him. 

When Lady Theobald descended to breakfltst, 
she found him growling over his newspaper, and 
he glanced up at her, with a polite scowl. 

“ Going to a funeral ?” he demanded. 

“ I accompany my grand-daughter to this—this 
entertainment,” her ladyship responded. “ It is 
scarcely a joyous occasion, to my mind.” 

“No need to dress yourself like that, if H 
isn’t,” ejaculated Mr. Binnie/ “ Why don’t you 
stay at home, if you don't want to go? Man’s 
all right, isn’t hs? Once knew a man of the 
name of Burmistone myself One of the fbw de¬ 
cent fellows I’ve met. If I was sure this was the 
same man, I’d go myself. When I find a fellow 
who’s neither knave nor fool, I stick to him. 
Believe I’ll send to find ont. Where’s Lucia?” 

What his opinion of Lucia was, it was diffi¬ 
cult to discover. He had an agreeable habit of; 
staring at her over the top of his paper, and; 
over his dinner. The only time he had made! 
any comment upon her, was the first time he saw ; 
her in the dress she had copied from Octavia’s. 

“Nice gown that,” he blurted out. “Didn’t; 
get it here, I’ll wager.” 

“ It is an old dress I remodeled,” answered 
Lucia, somewhat alarmed. “ I made it myself” 

“Doesn’t look like it,” he said, gruffly. 

Lucia had touched up another dress, and was 
very happy in the prospect of wearing it at the 
garden-party. 

“ Don’t call on grandmamma until after 
Wednesday,” she had said to Mr. Burmistone. 
“ Perhaps she wouldn’t let me go. She will be 
very angry I am sure.” 

“ And you are not afraid ?” 

“ No,” she answered. “ I am not afraid at all. 
I shall not be afraid again.” 

In fact, she had perfectly confounded her 
ladyship by her demeanor. She bore her fiercest 


glance without quailing in the least, or making 
any effort to evade it; under her most scathing 
comments, she was oompoeed and unmoved. On 
the first occasion of my lady’s referring to her 
plans for her future, she received a blow wfcich 
thirty stunned her. The girl rose from her 
chair, and looked her straight in the fhse, 
unflinchingly, and with a suggestion of hauteur 
not easy to confront. 

“I beg you will not speak to me of that 
again,” she said. “I will not listen.” And 
turning about, walked ont of the room. 

“This,” her ladyship had said, in sepulchral 
tones, when she recovered her breath, “ this is 
one of the results of MisB Octavia Bassett.” 
And nothing more had been said on the subjeot 
since. 

No one in Stowbridge was in more brilliant 
spirits than Octavia herself, on the morning of 
the fHe. Before breakfast, Miss Belinda was 
startled, by the arrival of another telegram, 
which ran as follows: 

“Arrived to-day, per Russia. Be with you 
to-morrow evening. Friend with me. 

Marti* Bassett.” 

On reading this communication, Miss Belinda 
burst into floods of delighted tears. 

“ Dear, dear Martin I” she wept. “ To think 
that we should meet again! Why didn’t he let 
us know he was on the way? I should have been 
so anxious, that I should not have slept at all.” 

“ Well,” remarked Octavia, “ I suppose that 
would have been an advantage.” 

Suddenly, she approached Miss Belinda, 
kissed her, and disappeared out of the room, as 
if by magic, not returning for a quarter of an 
hour, looking rather soft, and moist, and brilliant 
about the eyes, when she did return. 

Octavia was a marked figure upon the grounds, 
at that garden-party. 

“Another dress, my dear,” remarked Mrs. 
Burnham. “ And what a charming color she 
has, I declare! She is Usually paler. Perhaps 
we owe this to Lord Lansdownc.” 

“ Her dress is becoming, at all events,” 
privately remarked Miss Lydia Burnham, whose 
tastes had not been consulted about her own. 

“ It is she who is becoming,” Said her sister. 
“ It is not the dress so much, though her clothes 
always have a look , someway. She’s prettier 
than ever to-day, and is eqjoying herself.” 

She was enjoying herself Mr. Francis Barold 
observed it rather gloomily as he stood apart. 
She was enjoying herself so much, that she did 
not seem to notice that he had avoided her, instead 
of going np to claim her attention. Half-a-do«en 
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men were standing about her and making them¬ 
selves agreeable; and she was apparently quite 
equal to the emergencies of the occasion. The 
young men from Broadoaks had at once attached 
themselves to her train. 

“ I say, Barold,” they had said to him, 44 why 
didn’t you tell us about this. Jolly good fellow 
you are, to come mooning here for a couple of 
months and keep it all to yourself.” 

And then had come Lord Lansdowne, who in 
crossing the lawn to shake hands with his host, 
had been observed to keep his eye fixed upon one 
particular point. 

“ Burmistone,” he said, after having spoken 
his first words, “ who is that tall girl in white ?” 

And in ten minutes, Lady Theobald, Mrs. 
Burnham, Mr. Barold and divers others, too nu¬ 
merous to mention, saw him standing at Octavia’s 
side, evidently with no intention of leaving it. 

Not long after this, Francis Barold found his 
way to Miss Belinda, who was very busy and 
rather nervous. 

“Your niece is evidently enjoying herself,” 
he remarked. 

“ Octavia is most happy, to-day,” answered 
Miss Belinda. “ Her father will reach Stowbridge 
this evening. She has been looking forward to 
his coming with great anxiety.” 

“ Ah !” commented Barold. 

“Very few people understand Octavia,” said 
Miss Belinda. “ I’am not sure that I follow all 
her moods myself. She is more affectionate than 
people fancy. She—she has very pretty ways. 
I am very fond of her. She is not as frivolous as 
she appears, to those who don’t know her well.” 

Barold stood gnawing his moustache and made 
no reply. He was not very comfortable. He felt 
himself ill-used by Fate, and rather wished he had 
returned to London from Broadoaks, instead of 
loitering in Stowbridge He had amused himself 
at first, but in time he had been surprised CD find 
his amusement lose something of its zest. He 
glowered across the lawn at the group under a 
certain beech tree, and os he did so, Octavia 
turned her face a little and saw him. She stood 
waving her fan slowly, and smiling at him in a 
calm way ; which reminded him very much of 
the time he had first caught sight of her at Lady 
Theobald’s high tea. 

He condescended to saunter over the grass to 
where she stood. Once there, he proceeded to 
make himself os disagreeable as possible, in a silent 
and lofty way. He felt it only due to himself 
that he should. He did not approve at all of the 
manner in which Lansdowne kept by her. 

“ It*s deuoedly bad form on his part,” he said, 
mentally. “ What does he mean by it ?” 


Octavia, on the contrary, did not ask what he 
meant by it. She chose to seem rather well 
entertained, and did not notice that she was being 
frowned down. There was nofreason why she 
should not find Lord Lansdowne entertaining: he 
was an agreeable young fellow, with an inexhaus¬ 
tible fund of good spirits, and no nonsense about 
him. He was fond of all pleasant, novelty, and 
Octavia was a pleasant novelty. He had been 
thinking of paying a visit to America, and he 
asked innumerable questions concerning that 
country, all of which Octavia answered. 

“ I know half-a-dozen fellows who have been 
there,” he said. “And they all enjoyed it 
tremendously.” 

“ If you go to Nevada, you must visit the mines 
at Bloody Gulch,” she said. 

44 Where?” he ejaculated. “I say, what a 
name 1 Don’t deride my youth and ignorance, 
Miss Bassett.” 

44 You can call it L* ArgmtviUe if you would 
rather,” she replied. 

44 1 would rather try the other, thank you,” 
he laughed. 44 It has a more hilarious sound. 
Will they despise me at Bloody Gulch, Miss 
Bassett? I never killed a man in my life.” 

Barold turned, and walked away, angry, and 
more melancholy than he could have believed. 

44 It is time I went back to London,” he chose 
to put it. 41 The place begins to be deucedly 
dull.” 

44 Mr. Francis Barold seems rather out of 
spirits,” said Mrs. Burnham to Lady Theobald. 
44 Lord Lansdowne interferes with his pleasure.” 

44 1 had not observed it,” answered her 
ladyship. “And it is scarcely likely that Mr. 
Francis Barold would permit his pleasure to be 
interfered with, even by the son of the Marquis 
of Lauderdale.” 

But she glared at Barold, as he passed, and 
beckoned to him. 

44 Where is Lucia?” she demanded. 

44 1 saw her with Burmistone, half an Lour 
ago,” he answered, coldly. 44 Have you any 
message for my mother? I Bhall return to 
London, to-morrow—leaving here early.” 

She turned quite pale. She had not counted 
upon this at all, and it was extremely inopportune. 

“What has happened?” she asked, rigidly. 

He looked slightly surprised. 

44 Nothing whatever,” he replied. 44 1 have 
remained here longer than I intended.” 

She began to move the manacles on her right 
wrist. He made not the smallest profession of 
reluctance to go. She said, at last, 

44 If you will find Lucia, you will oblige me.” 

She was almost uncivil to Miss Piper, who 
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chanced to join her after he was gone. She had 
not the slightest intention of allowing her plans 
to be frustrated, and was only roused to fresh 
obstinacy by encountering indifference on one 
side, and rebellion on the other. She had not 
brought Lucia up under her own eye for nothing. 
She had been disturbed of late, but by no means 
considered herself baffled. With the assistance 
of Mr. Dugald Binnie, she could certainly 
subdue Lucia, though Mr. Dugald Binnie had 
been of no great help, so far. She would do her 
duty unflinchingly. In feet, she chose to per¬ 
suade herself that, if Lucia was brought to a 
proper frame of mind, there could be no real 
trouble with Francis Barold. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

But Barold did not make any very ardent 
search for Lucia. He stopped to watch a game 
of lawn-tennis, in which Octavia and Lord 
Lansdowne had joined, and finally forgot Lady 
Theobald’s errand altogether. 

For some time, Octavia did not see him. She 
was playing with great spirit, and Lord Lans¬ 
downe was following her delightedly. 

. Finally, a.chance of the game bringing her 
to him, she turned suddenly, and found Barold’s 
eyes fixed upon her. 

44 How long have you been there?” she asked. 

« Some time,” he answered. 14 When you are 
at liberty, f wish to speak to you.” 

44 Do you?” she said. 

She seemed a little unprepared for the repressed 
energy of his manner, which he strove to cover 
by a greater amount of coldness than usual. 

“Well,” she said, after thinking a moment, 
44 the game will soon be ended. I am going 
through the conservatories with Lord Lansdowne, 
in course of time; but I daresay he can wait.” 

She went back, and finished her game, appar¬ 
ently enjoying it as much as ever. When it was 
over, Barold made his way to her. 

He had resented her remaining oblivious of 
his presence, when he stood near her, and he 
had resented her enjoyment of her surroundings, 
and now as he led her away, leaving Lord 
Lansdowne rather disconsolate, he resented the 
feet that she did not seem nervous, or at all 
impressed by his silence. 

44 What do you want to say to me ?” she asked. 
44 Let us go and sit down in one of the arbors. 

I believe I am a little tired-—not that I mind it, 
though. I’ve been having a lovely time.” 

Then she began to talk about Lord Lansdowne. 

44 1 like him ever so much,” she said. 44 Do 
you think he will really go to America ? I wish 
he would—but if he does, I hope it won’t be for, 


a year or so—I mean until we go back from 
Europe. Still it’s rather unoertain when we shall 
go back. Did I tell you I had persuaded Aunt 
Belinda to travel with us? She’s horribly 
frightened, but I mean to make her go. She’ll 
get over being frightened after a little while.” 

Suddenly, she turned, and looked at him. 

44 Why don’t you say something?” she 
demanded. 44 What’s the matter ?” 

44 It is not necessary for me to say anything.” 

She laughed. 

44 Do you mean because I am saying everything 
myself? Well, I suppose I am. Iam—awfully ^ 
happy, to-day, and can’t help talking. It seems to 
make the time go.” 

Her face had lighted up curiously. There was 
a delighted excitement in her eyes, puzzling him. 

44 Are you so fond of your father as all that ?’* 

She laughed again—a clear, exultant laugh. 

44 Yes,” she answered , 44 of course I am as fond 
of him as all that. It’s quite natural, isn’t it ?” 

44 1 haven’t observed the same degree of 
enthusiasm in all the young ladies of my acquain¬ 
tance,” he returned, dryly. 

He thought such rapture disproportionate to 
the cause, and regarded it grudgingly. 

They turned into an arbor, and Octavia sat 
down and leaned forward on the rustic table. 
Then she turned her face up to look at the vines 
covering the roof. 

44 It looks rather spidery, doesn’t it?” she 
remarked. 44 1 hope it isn’t; don’t you ?” 

The light fell bewitchingly on her round, little 
chin and white throat; and a bar of sunlight 
Btnuck on her upturned eyes, and the blonde 
rings on her forehead. 

44 There is nothing I hate more than spiders,” 
she said, Willi a little shiver, 44 unless,” seriously, 

44 it’s caterpillars—and caterpillars I loathe I” 

Then she lowered her gaze, and gave her hat— 
a large, white Reuben’s, all soft curling feathers 
and satin bows—a charming tip over her eyes. 

44 The brim is broad,” she said. 44 If anything 
drops, I hope it will drop on it, instead of on me. 
Now, what did you want to say ?” 

He had not sat down, but stood leaning against 
the rustic wood-work. He looked pale, and was 
evidently trying to be cooler than usual. 

44 1 brought you here to ask you a question.” 

44 Well,” she remarked, 44 1 hope it’s an import¬ 
ant One. You look serious enough.” 

44 It is important—rather,” he responded, with 
a touch of sarcasm. 44 You will probably go 
away soon ?” 

44 That isn’t exactly a question,” she commented. 

** And it’s not as important to you as to me.” 

He paused a moment, annoyed because he found 
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it difficult to go on ; annoyed, because she “ I know all about them, a a well as you do,” 
waited with such undisturbed serenity. But at she said. “ I ifether laughed at them, at first, 
length he managed to begin again. but I don’t now. I suppose I’m ‘impressed by 

“I do not think you are expecting the their seriousness,’ as aunt Belinda says. I 
question I am going to ask,” he said. I—do not suppose they are pretty serious—to you.” 
think 1 expected to ask it myself—until to-day. “ Nothing would be so serious to me as that 
I do not know why—why I should ask it so you should let them interfere with my happi- 
awkwardly, and feel—at such a disadvantage. I ness,” he answered, thrown back upon himself, 
brought you here, to ask you—to marry me.” and bewildered by her logical manner. “ Let 
He had scarcely spoken four words, before all us forget them. I was a fool to speak as I did. 
her airy manner had taken flight, and she had set- Won’t you answer my question?” 
tied herself down to listen. He had noticed this, She paused a second, and then answered: 

and hod felt it quite natural. When he stopped, “ You didn’t expect to ask me to marry you,” 

she was looking straight into his face. Hor eyes she said. “ And I didn’t expect you to—” 
were singularly large, and bright, and clear. “ But now—” he broke in, impatiently. 

“ You did not expect to ask me to marry you,” ** Now—I wish you hadn’t done it.” 
she said. “ Why didn’t you ?” “You wish—•” 

It was not at all what he had expected. He “You don’t want me,” she said. “You want 
did not understand her manner at all. somebody meeker—somebody who would respect 

“I—must confess,” he said, stiffly, “that I you very much, and obey you. I’m not used 
felt, at first, that there were—obstacles in the to obeying people.” 

way of my doing so.” “Bo you mean also that you would not respect 

“ What were the obstacles ?” me ?” he inquired, bitterly. 

He flushed, and drew himself up. “Oh,” she replied, “you haven’t respected 

“I have been unfortunate in my mode of me much!” 
expressing myself,” he said. “I told you I was “Excuse me—” he began, in. his loftiest 
conscious of my own awkwardness.” manner. 

“Yes,” Bhe said, quietly. “You have been “You didn’t respect me enough to think me 
unfortunate. That is a good way of putting it.” ; worth marrying,” she said. “ I was not the kind 
Then she let her eyes rest on the table a few of girl you would have chosen of your own will.” 
seconds, and thought a little. “ You are treating me unfairly 1” ifc cried. 

“After all,” she said, “I hare the consolation “You were going to give me a great deal, I 
of knowing that you must have been very much suppose—looking at it in your way,” she went 
in love with me. If you had not been very! on; “ but if I wasn't exactly what you wanted, 
muoh in love with me, you would never have I had something to give, too. I’m young enough 
asked me to marry you. You would have con- to have a good many years to live, and I should 
sidered the obstacles.” have to live them with you, if I married you. 

“I cm very much in love with you,” he said, That’s something, you know.” 
vehemently, his feelings getting the better of his He rose from his seat, pale with wrath and 
pride, for once. “ However badly I may have wounded feeling. 

expressed myself, lam very much in love with “Does this mean that you refuse me,” he 
you. I have been wretched for days.” demanded, “ that your answer is no 7” 

“ Was it because you felt obliged to ask me to She rose, too—not exultant, not confused, 
marry yo\l ?” she inquired. neither pole nor flushed. Ho had never seen her 

The delicate touch of spirit in her tone and prettier, more charming, or more natural, 
words fired Mm to fresh admiration, strange “ It would have been 4 no,’ even if there hadn’t 
to say. It suggested to him possibilities he bod* been any obstacle,” she answered, 
not suspected hitherto. He drew nearer to her. “ Then,” he raid, “ I need say no more. I see 
“ Don’t be too severe on me,” he said, quite that I have—humiliated myself in vain, and it is 
humbly—considering all things. And he rather bitter, I must confess*” 
stretched out his hand, as if to ta"ke hers. “ It wasn’t my fault,” she remarked. 

But she drew it back, smiling ever so faintly. He stepped back, with a haughty wave of the 
“ Do yowthink I don’t know what the obstacles hand, signifying that she should pass out of the 
are?” she said. “ I will tell you.” arbor before him. 

“My affection was strong enough to sweep: She did so, but just as she reached the entrance, 
them away,” he said, “or I should not be here.” turned, and stood tor a second, framed in by the 
She smiled slightly again. swinging vines and their blossoms. 
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“There’s another reason why it should be J “Oh, I’m not tired,” Octavia answered: “I 
4 no,’ ” she said. “ I suppose I may os well tell i was only—thinking. It has been a queer day I” 
you of it. I’m engaged to somebody else.” j “A queer day, my dear!” ejaculated Miss 

I ' Belinda. “ I thought it a charming day.” 

“ So it has been,” said Octavia, which Miss 
Belinda thought rather inconsistent. 

Both of them grew rather restless, as they 
neared the house. 

“To think,” said Miss Belinda, “of my 
seeing poor Martin again.” 

“Suppose,” said Octavia, nervously, as they 
drew up, “suppose they are here—already 1” 

“ They!” exclaimed Miss Belinda. “Who—” 
luverucpteu uj nuni uunsuuwuu; huu i>aroiu uou < But she got no farther. A cry burst from 

the pleasure of surrendering his oliarge, and \ Octavia—a queer, soft little cry. 

watching her, with some rather sharp pangs, as > “ They are here!” she said; “ they are 1 Jack 

she was borne off to the conservatories. s —Jack I” 

“What is the matter with Mr. Barold?” ex- \ And she was out of the carriage, and Miss 
claimed Miss Piper. “ Pray, look at him.” \ Belinda following her close, was horrified to see 
“He has been talking to Miss Octavia Bassett, j her caught at once in the embrace of a tall, 
in one of the arbors,” putin Miss Lydia Burnham. \ bronzed, young man, who, a moment after, drew 
“ Emily and I passed them a few minutes ago, \ her into the little parlor, and shut the door, 
and they were so absorbed (hat they did not see \ Mr. Martin Bassett, who was big, and sun- 
us. There is no knowing what has happened.” < burned, and prosperous-looking, stood in the 
“ Lydia!” exclaimed Mrs. Burnham, in stern j passage, smiling triumphantly, 
reproof of such flippancy. \ “M—M—Martin!” gasped Miss Belinda. 

But the next moment, she exchanged a glance i “ What—oh, what does this mean?” 
with Miss Piper. Martin Bassett led her to a seat, and smiled 

“ Do you think—” she suggested. “ Is it f more triumphantly still, 
possible—” | “Never mind, Belinda,” he said.. “Don’t be 

“ It really looks very like it,” said Miss Piper; j frightened. It’s Jack Belasys, and he’s the 
“ though it is scarcely to bo credited. See how \ finest fellow in the West. And she hasn’t seen 
pale and angry he looks.” j him for two years.” 

Mrs. Burnham glanced towards him, and then j “Martin,” Miss Belinda fluttered, “it is not 
a slight smile illuminated her countenance. proper—it really isn’t.” 

“ How furious,” she remarked, cheerfully ; “ Yes, it is,” answered Mr. Bassett; “ for he’s 

“how furious Lady Theobald will be.” going to marry her, before we go abroad.” 

Naturally, it was not vpry long before the It was an eventful day for all parties concerned, 
attention of numerous other ladies was directed to At its close, Lady Theobald found herself in an 
Mr. Francis Barold. It was observed that he utterly bewildered and thunder-stricken condi- 
took no share in the festivities, that he did not tion. And to Mr. Dugald Binnie, more than to 
regain his natural air of enviable indifference any one else, her demoralization was due. That 
to his surroundings—that he did not approach gentleman got into the carriage, in rather a 
Octavia BAsselt until all was over and she was on better humor than usual. 

the point of going home. What he said to her “ Same man I used to know,” he remarked, 
then, no one heard; but it was this. I “ Glad to see him, I knew him as soon as I set 

“ I am going to London, to-morrow,” he said, eyes on him.” 

“Good-bye.” “Do you allude to Mr. Burmistone?” 

“ Good-bye,” she answered, holding out her “ Yes. Had a long talk with him. He’s 
hand to him. Then she added, quickly, in on coming to see you, to-morrow. Told him he 
undertone. “ You oughtn’t to think badly of me. might come myself. Appears he’s taken a fancy 
You won’t, after awhile.” to Lucia. Wants to talk it over. Suits me 

As they drove homeward, she was rather silent, exactly, and suppose it suits her. Looks as if it 
and Miss Belinda remarked it. does. Glad she hasn’t taken a foncy to some 

“ I am afraid you are tired, Octavia ?” she said, haw-haw fellow, like that fool, Barold. Girls 
“It is a pity that Martin should come, and find generally do. Btirmistonc’s worth ten of him.” 
you tired.” Lucia, who had been looking steadily out of the 
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carriage-window, turned, with an amazed expres¬ 
sion. Lady Theobald had received a shock, 
which made all her manacles rattle. She could 
scarcely support herself under it. 

“ Do I—” she said. “Am I to understand 
that Mr. Francis Barold does not meet with your 
approval?’ ’ 

Mr. Binnie struck his stick sharply upon the 
floor of the carriage. 

“Yes, by George!” he Baid. “I’ll have 
nothing to do with chaps like that. If she’d 
taken up with him, she’d never have heard from 
me again. Make sure of that.” 

When they reached Oldclough, her ladyship 
followed Lucia to her room. She stood before 
her, arranging the manacles on her wrists, 
nervously. 

“ I begin to understand now,” she said. “ I 
find I was mistaken in my impressions of Mr. 
Dugald Binnie’s tastes—and in my impressions 
of you. You are to marry Mr. Burmistone. My 
rule is over. Permit me to congratulate you.” 

The tears rose to Lucia’s eyes. 

11 Grandmamma,” she said, her voice soft and 
broken, “ I think I should have been more 
frank, if—if you had been kinder, sometimes.” 

** I have done my duty by you,” said my lady. 

Lucia looked at her, pathetically. 

“ I have been ashamed to keep things from 
you,” she hesitated. “ And I have often told 
myself that—that it was sly to do it—but I 
could not help it.” 

“ I trust,” said my lady, “ that you will be 
more candid with Mr. Burmistone.” 

Lucia blushed, guiltily. 


“ I—think I shall, grandmamma,” she said. 

It was the Reverend Alfred Foppleton who 
assisted the Rector of St. James’, to marry Jack 
Belasys and Octavia Bassett; and it was observed 
that he was almost as pale as his surplice. 

Stowbridge had never seen such a wedding, or 
such a bride as Octavia. It was even admitted, 
that Jock Belasys was a singularly handsome 
fellow; and had a dashing, adventurous air 
which carried all before it. There was a rumor, 
that he owned silver mines himself, and had even 
done something in diamonds, in Brazil, where he 
had spent the last two years. At all events, it 
was ascertained beyond doubt, that being at last 
a married woman, and entitled to splendor of the 
kind, Octavia would not lack them. Her present 
to Lucia, who was one of her bridesmaids, 
dazzled all beholders. 

When she was borne away by the train, with 
her father and huBbaud, and Miss Belinda, whose 
bonnet-strings were bedewed with tears, the 
Reverend Alfred Foppleton was the last man 
who shook hands with her. He held in Ijis hand 
a large bouquet, which Octavia herself had given 
him out of her abundance. “Stowbridge will 
miss you, Miss—Mrs. Belasys,” he faltered. “I 
—I shall miss you. Perhaps, we—may even 
meet again. I have thought that, perhaps, I 
should like to go to America.” 

And as the train puffed out of the station, and 
disappeared, he stood motionless for several sec¬ 
onds ; and a large and brilliant drop of moisture 
appeared on the calyx of the lily, which formed 
the centre-piece of his large bouquet. 

[the end.] 
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BT CABBIE F. 

Thkt trouble me no more 
Those sweet, blue, asking eyes, 

What need hath she of human love? 

Safe—safe—in Paradise, 

Whore love unstinted, looks on hor, 

From tender angel's eyes. 

The soft, white, clinging hand. 

Shall trouble me no more; 

8he hath no need of human help, 

Safe on the shining shore, 

“ He leadeth her” ’noath heavenly palms 
To rest for evermore. 

I delved ’mid books to solve 
All earth’s great mysteries, 

I said her mind can never soar 
To lofty themes like these. 

Fool that I was!—now plain to her 
Are Heaven’s great mysteries. 


L. WHEELER. 

No more—no mor e no more— 

Shall soft, beseeching look, 

Come with a mnte appeal for love, 
Between me and my book. 

Shy, holpfhl ways, I scorned to praise 
By grafceflil word or look. 

I sit and dream alone. 

But not of subjects vast, 

In pain my spirit gropes adown 
The dark halls of the Past, 

For memories of the heart I starved 
Until It broke at last. 

No more, oh 1 gentle heart, 

Shall any grief be thine, 

Thy way is where the radiant heights 
Of moms eternal shine, 

Unfading light enfolds thee now, 

The shadowed ways ore mine. 
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44 I put on my things and came right down 
as soon as ever I heard of it.” 

Mrs. Blymer did not even close the door after 
her, but sank down in an arm-cliair, and began 
rocking and fanning herself vigorously. 

Her sister, Mrs. Stott, had on a large, white 
cooking apron, and was sifting flour. She looked 
up and asked: 

44 Heard of what?” 

44 Why, about Elizabeth, of course,” irritably. 

44 Oh, about her and Joshua—yes,” said Mrs. 
Stott, with a smile, “I know something about 
that myself. He is a well-to-do young man, has 
good prospects, and I am glad it is all settled, if 
that’s what you’ve come for—” 

44 Well, it isn’t what I’ve come for,” interrupt¬ 
ing; “and it isn’t her and Joshua—no/” very 
emphatically. 44 But it is all settled, and if you’re 
glad, why I’m not; and all I’ve got to say is, 
that you are as odd as she is.” 

41 Dear me—who is it then ?” 

“Old Mr. Wrexham.” 

Mrs. Stott had just put a pan of bread sponge, 
well covered up, in the chair by her; and now 
she almost sat down upon it, in her excitement; 
but immediately sprang up, exclaiming, as she 
looked down on the chair, ruefully: 

44 1 declare, Hannah, I am as limp as that disli- 
towel. You could knock me down with your 
little finger. See what I’ve done now. What 
does make you joke so?” 

44 You must have powerful yeast then, if you 
think it will raise you,” said her sister, laughing; 
for she knew Mrs. Stott was sensitive as to her 
weight. Then she went on. 

44 1 am not joking. I wish, in all conscience, I 
were. But the sting of my news is, that it is 
perfectly, and dreadfully, true.” 

44 Now,” said Mrs. Stott, sitting down, energet¬ 
ically, and this time choosing a more appropriate 
cushion, fkcing her sister, 44 Elizabeth is the 
youngest of our family, and we have had the care 
of her a good many years. She is a little peculiar 
in her notions; but what is for her interest is for 
ours; and if you’ve anything to communicate 
concerning her future prospects, do come to the 
point, at once. I am ready to hear it.” 

44 The point is this then. She is engaged to 
marry old Mr. Wrexham, who is fifty years, if he is 
a day ; and has a half-dozen children, at least.” 


M. HKALL. 

44 We must stop it! A man old enough to be her 
father 1 There’s a law to prevent it, or ought to 
be—” 

44 Law and fiddlesticks!” interrupted Mrs. 
Blymer , 44 haven’t you known Elizabeth Johnston 
twenty-five years? Isn’t she just as determined 
a stick as ever grew ? Hasn’t she a mighty spirit 
of independence ? Won’t she have her own way ? 
You say one word against this, and it will be 
like throwing a stone into the mill-race: the 
waters will seethe, and foam, and boil, and bubble 
right over it, till it is borne away She knows 
our minds, and will come to neither of us for 
sympathy, or congratulations, I warrant you.” 

44 Such an absurd match,” murmured Mrs. 
Stott. 

44 Absurd, it is preposterous 1 She admits, 
too, that, as a general rule, people of nearly 
equal age ought to marry. But she says she is 
older than her years: that very young men seem 
frivolous to her: and that Mr. Wrexham is young 
in heart, and has, besides, that stability of 
character, without which she could not look up * 
to, and love, any man.” v 

44 The girl talks like a fool.” 

41 More than that, she says love of this kind, 
her kind, you know, is the highest and noblest. 
She was never like any one else, she was always 
odd. She must e’en 4 gang her ain gait.’ The fact 
is, the helplessness of those poor, motherless chil¬ 
dren—Mr. Wrexham has half-a-dozen, at least— 
has touched her weak little heart. It is pity for 
them, a sense of duty, quite as much as what 
she calls love—” 

44 She always said her children must be ready¬ 
made for her; and they will be, with a 
vengeance: why, there’s some must be nearly as 
old as she,” snapped the other sister. 

44 And to think of all the offers she’s had: 
Topliff, the store-keeper*; and Reeder; and 
Joshua Jones, who’ll be a rich man.” 

44 Yes, and this Wrexham is poor, and has 
gray hair. She must be crazy.” 

44 Well, she will come to her senses, I’m 
thinking, after she is married—and that’s one 
good thing—with all that family on her hands,” 
said Mrs. Blymer, who had but one child 
herself, and as usual made more fuss about that 
than her neighbor did for thirteen. 

Let us now transfer the scene, eight years 
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later, to the house opposite Mr. Wrexham’s. 
Two neighbors have met, for an afternoon tea, 
and their talk is naturally about their acquaint¬ 
ances. 

“ I saw,” said one, 41 Mrs. Wrexham, as I 
came past. She has returned so soon. What an 
energetic woman she is I” 

“The smartest, I think, I have ever known, 
without any exception. How much good *she 
has done, in that family.” 

“ Yes, she has been the right woman in the 
right place. I wonder if her sisters ever became 
reconciled to the marriage. They were strongly 
opposed to it, you know, for Mr. Wrexham was 
ever so much older than she was.” 

“ Oh, yes: they are on the best of terms now. 
They have sense enough to see how well she fills 
so responsible a situation. Half the marriages 
made come from mero youth and propinquity; and 
too many turn out badly in consequence. Her’s 
was founded on real esteem, the most solid basis 
for lasting love. She could not have found a 
more useful sphere, or hardly one where she 
could have accomplished so much good. It was 
refreshing to go into that house, after she came 
there, for it had such a neglected appearance 
before; the children were getting unmanageable, 
and Mr. Wrexham was having a hard time of it. 
But his new wife had a genius for governing, 
quietly and wisely: everything seemed to find 
its place, on her approach, and to resolve itself to ; 
rights. Then, too, her rule has always been 


through love, not fear. The children adore her, 
from Jack down to the youngest girl.” 

“She has been such a mother to them, since 
their father died, a year ago. Sarah told me she 
found her crying over a note-book, in which he 
had put down, under the date of the day before, 
his death, * Elizabeth gave me a pair of slippers 
to-day, on our wedding anniversary, which she 
never forgets to commemorate. One of the best 
wives God ever blest man with.’ She said her 
mother took so much comfort, in the thought 
that she had mode him happy.” 

44 And not only did he, but all of them, have 
cause to bless her. People wonder how she 
could have chosen such a hard lot for herself; 
but, after all, some might well envy it. A good 
deal of what is called love is only selfishness. 
This was love of a higher and purer order. And 
she has her reward. Think of the devotion with 
which she is regarded. Think of the good work 
she has wrought, in bringing up such & family, 
and making them valuable and Christian 
members of society. It is a work extending 
into Eternity itself. It is, as she herself said, 
the noblest and highest kind of love; because it 
is a love involving self-sacrifice. For my part, I 
am thankful that there are some people, who, 
not looking only for their own ease, and honor, 
and social advancement in life, have independence 
of character, and Christian heroism, enough, to 
accept some of the sterner duties of our lot, 
even at the risk of being called * Odd I’ ” 


OUR BABY. 

BY ALICE D . LIND8LEY. 


In the cosy nursery 
Lives a little boy, 

Mamma’s dearest treasure, 
Papa’s pride and joy. 

Pure as a Illy, 

Sweet as a rose; 

Oh! how we love our boy, 

Only Baby knows. 

Early in.the morning, 

At the peep of day, 

I hoar my birdie’s voice. 
Trying hard to say, 
u Please, mamma, take me, 

I’ve been good so long, 

I want to hear you sing 
’Nother pretty song.” 

Who but a mother 
Knows a mothor's fears? 
Who but a mother can 
Watch our childhood’s years, 


With a love so tender, 

Sacred, pure and sweet, 

Who can smooth the path so well 
For the little feet? 

Oh, my darling baby! 

Can it ever bo 
That this face, so dimpled. 

Care and pain will see ? 

Must these dainty fingers 
Brown and wrinkled grow? 
Must those tender feet, alone, 
Through the cold world go ? 

Once I was a baby, 

Fair aud sweet as this, 
Sheltered in my mother’s arms, 
Felt her loving kiss. 

With Him who has loved mo 
All those long, long years, 

I can trust my darling boy, 
Hushed be all my fears. 
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BY ELLA 

“You are standing on dangerous ground.’* 

Gracia Garnhart turned, and looked fu\l into 
the eyes of Walter Brown, one of her oldest and 
truest friends; but, as she well knew, not a lover. 

She was a brilliant woman, whose personal 
charms were made doubly and trebly alluring, 
by that subtle, seductive charm that the world 
finds so difficult to explain, so impossible to 
resist. When any woman realizes that she 
possesses this most dangerous power, she needs 
to tremble and be afraid; and, with renewed 
fervor, pray God to lead her not into temptation, 
but enable her to use her influence for good. 

But Gracia Garnhart did not pray. She only 
exulted, in the blind conceit of youth, and while 
she scorned the name of flirt or coquette, she could 
not resist the temptation to experiment with this 
fascinating element in her nature. 

Walter Brown had watched her course. At 
length, however, he had felt a sense of temporary 
relief. After numerous “experiments,” which 
resulted in as many rejected suitors, came 
Donald Craig, who pleased my lady’s fancy, and 
won her promise of marriage. 

But, to-night, at his aunt’s, Walter Brown had 
been filled with distressed wonder, at some 
things in Gracia Garnhart’s demeanor. 

Among the guests was an author—one of the 
comets who shoot so suddenly into the literary 
firmanent at times. He was just in the blaze of 
his splendor now, and the object of universal 
attention and discussion. He was a man post 
thirty-five, this Bruce Hamon, with a classic, 
cold face, and corresponding demeanor. A fine 
conversationalist, and a better listener; a man 
of artistic taste; and much sought after in 
society. There was a Mrs. Hamon, somewhere 
in the background—an invalid, who rarely left 
her room, but who so loved and trusted her 
gifted husband, she would not consent to his 
giving up the society he so adorned, and 
immuring himself in her sick-room. 

Gracia Garnhart had never met him until 
to-nigh^. She had been talking with him, and 
he had just turned to obey some summons of 
his hostess, when Walter Brown spoke. 

“ You are standing on dangerous ground.” 

The flush that rose slowly to her face, as she 
looked in his eyes, assured Walter that he was 
already understood. 


WHEELER. 

But she answered with a query. 

“ What do you mean?” 

“You know, I think,** he said, gravely, “you 
were just now wondering in your heart secretly, 
if Bruce Hamon were a free man, whether or not 
he would yield to the power of your fascinations, 
were you not?’* 

She hesitated a moment; then looked him 
bravely in the eyes. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ I was wondering just that.” 

“ I knew it; and so I Baid you were on danger¬ 
ous ground. Bo careful that the old love of 
experimenting does not seizo you again. The 
passions of men are dangerous things to trifle 
with, Gracia; and Donald Craig is too noble a man 
for you to wound—or lose.” 

She laughed, lightly. 

“ You make a serious matter out of an unex¬ 
pressed thought,” she said. 

A partner claimed Gracia for the German, just 
then, and she left Walter. 

Alone in her room, that night, she remembered 
all ho had said; and one expression recurred, 
again and again. 

“Donald Craig is too noble a man to wound, 
or lose .” Did Walter Brown suppose her lover 
held by so slender a thread, that one unwise or 
even cruel action on her part would sever it? 
She might wound Donald Craig again and again, 
but she could not lose him. He loved her too 
well for that. And she loved him too well to wish 
to wound him. 

When Bruce Hamon called, a day of two later, 
to ask for a book of which she had spoken, she 
felt her eye brighten and her veins pulse with the 
old life again. As it happened, Donald Craig was 
present during the call, and watched Gracia with 
quiet, observant eyes. Watched Bruce Hamon, 
too, as he listened to her easy flow of language. 

“ Ilamon is interested in you,” he said to her, 
after the door had closed behind her caller. “ I 
never knew him to show as much pleasure as he 
did just now—he is usually so cold and impassive. 
I enjoy having you appreciated by men of talent 
and brain, Gracia; but be careful!” 

So he, too, was warning her. It nettled her to 
be so watched. It flattered her, too, to be admfred 
by such a man as Hamon. She endeavorea to 
please him, whenever they met; and, of course, 
Fate had it they were always meeting after that. 
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The uneasiness betrayed by Walter Brown and 
her lover, whenever she mentioned Bruce 
Harnon both amused, and vexed her. What 
right had they to criticize her actions, or suppose 
her incapable of judging when she had reached 
the limits of prudence ? And it was so gratify¬ 
ing to see the spell of her charm work on such a 
man as Bruce Hamon. She could actually mil 
him across a room to her! If he stood, talking 
with no matter whom, without turning her head, 
she could bring him to her side. And she had 
seen his cold face flush, and his eyes burn, once, 
when he touched her hand by accident. He 
was not openly attentive. She was prudent, 
and did nothing to call down public censure. 
She only meant, in a quiet way, to see what 
influence she had over such a man as Hamon; 
to see what this power would do with a man who 
was seemingly all brain, and mind, and with but 
little physical life. People called it animal 
magnetism, but she believed there was something 
behind that: it might be animal magnetism that 
made men seek to woo her, and made women and 
children love her; but it could not be that alone 
which made a man like Hamon—intellectually 
her superior, and devoid of all active physical 
life—so almost a slave to her will. What was it 
then, and what could it not do ? The desire to 
investigate took complete hold upon her. And, 
of course, the d/nodement came. 

It was at Mrs. Avis’ soiree. Gracia had danced 
once, with Hamon. She never danced more 
than once with him, for fear of comment. They 
passed near the conservatory door, and he led 
her in. She never knew how it happened. Her 
hand touched his, and before she could speak, 
he caught both hands, and covered them with 
kisses. She tried to draw them away, but his 
hold was like a vice. 

“My God,” he cried, “you craze me. You 
have tried to make mo love you, and you have 
succeeded. You have bound me, soul, and 
brain, and body—” 

“ Oh! hush—hush!” she cried, pale and 
horror-stricken. “ Some one is coming—they 
will hear. Oh! let me go.” 

But he was beyond reasoning. He held her 
hands, fiercely. 

“ I do not care who comes, or who hears,” he 
said, in a low, passionless tone, that made her 
blood cold. “ You shall hear, how I love you. 
I would sell my soul for you.” 

She wrenched her hands from him, with a 
violent effort, but not before two people had 
entered the conservatory—two people, whose 
faces told that they had seen her position, and 
heard his words. A man and a woman—both 


given to gossip, both quick to put the worst 
construction possible on all actions. 

Gracia sought her friends quietly, called her 
carriage, and was taken home, to pass a* night of 
tearless horror, and useless remorse. 

The next day, the scene in tho conservatory 
was noised over the whole town. Her uncle 
came home, white and trembling. 

“ I would rather see you dead,” he said, “ and 
lying beside your mother, than to have your name 
in every mouth, as I have heard it, to-day. Truth 
or no truth, you have not been blameless in this 
affair. If Hamon’s wife hears it, it will kill her.” 

Of course the reports were miserably exagger¬ 
ated. “ She had been seen in Hamon’s arms.” 
“ She had been heard to promise to elope with 
him,” etc., etc., and then all the tales of her 
past flirtations and “ experiments” were dragged 
into discussion, and condemned. Rejected 
suitors came to the front, with slurs and 
iuuendoes they had not dared utter, while society 
smiled upon‘the unattainable object of their re¬ 
gard ; but which they were glad to vent their rage 
and malice in, now that she was frowned upon. 
All these things reached her ears, one way and 
another, and were more cruelly torturing than a 
thousand deaths. 

There came, a week after the d/nodement, a note 
from Donald Craig. He had not been near her 
all this time. 

“ I have remained away from you,” he wrote, 
“ trying to decide what to do. I have decided. 
Yet I dare not come to you, and talk to you of 
my decision, because if I do, the spell you 
exercise over all human beings may cause me to 
waver, and I know I should regret it all my life, 
if I did waver. I asked a girl of stainless repu¬ 
tation to be my wife. I warned you, when 
Bruce Hamon made his first call, to be careful. 
You disregarded my warning, and while free from 
actual wrong, you have yourself to thank for a 
blemished reputation. God knows I love you; 
but I cannot bring myself to make you my wife. 
And so good-bye, and God keep you from 
further folly.” 

In the agony of her desolation, Gracia sent for 
Walter Brown. He came at a word. “ I wanted 
to come before,” he said, “ but feared you would 
not see me. I can do nothing for you, only to 
tell you I do not believe the stories in circulation.” 

“Where is Bruce Hamon?” she queried. 

“ Gone abroad, with his wife—the beet thing 
he could do.” 

“ Well, I must go away, Walter; and I want to 
talk to you about it. I have friends in the West. 
I think I will go to them ; for life here is worse 
than death.” 
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“Yes, I would go,” he said; 41 but not yet. 
Wait a year, until this talk has blown oyer a little. 
If you go now, the slander will follow you, and 
kill you socially in any plaee you go to.” 

She looked at him with eyes of speechless 
agony. 

44 Do you think I can ever live it down?” she 
asked. 

He looked away, and hesitated. 44 Not— 
wholly,” he said. 44 But by years of fkultless 
living, and of rigid behavior, you can build up a 
new name and life for yourself. You will find it 
hard, slow work. You must be ever watchful, 
and never allow yourself to forget your burden 
for a moment. Never permit your flue spirits to 
overflow, or your love of admiration to lead you 
to even familiar gaiety with gentlemen. If you 
do, and this scandal follows you, as it will in 
time, people will quote even your innocent 
mirthfalness against you. You must put away 
the old self, and make a new woman; one the 
world cannot harshly criticise.” 

4 ‘ It is a bitter penalty to pay for a momentary 
folly,” she said. 

44 Very bitter,” he answered. 44 But God 
measures it out, according to our disregard of his 
gifts. You b*d youth, beauty, brain, position, 
love, to content you. You ignored them all, to 
gratify a foolish flincy that was wrong. If you 
had been a*servant girl, your penalty would have 
been less bitter and severe, for fower tongues 
would have cried you down—more excuse would 
have been offered for your folly. Nobleue oblige , 
is a true phrase, Gracia.” 

It was a long, long year; but the end came at 
last, and Gracia went to Homerville, a thrifty 
western town, to make her home with distant - 
relatives. 

She had fine musical talents, and put them to 
use. Before many months had passed away, she 
was known to all Homerville, as a fine instructor 
and brilliant performer, and her time was fully 
occupied. She was sought after socially, too, for 
Homerville, like most western towns, was alive 
with gaiety; and her beauty, and air, and accom¬ 
plishments, attracted young and old. But she 
firmly adjured society; and the studied grave 
coldness of her manner, soon discouraged her 
masculine admirers. She was so Bweet and gentle, 
however, that all admired from a distance, what 
they dared not approach: and before a year had 
gone by, Gracia Garnhart’s name was a synonym 
for all that was nobly , good and womanly sweet. 
The same mystio charm, that had blemished her 
life by its uncontrolled force, worked in a subtler 
way now, and won her friends with young and 
old. And, gradually she found rest from her 


remorse and sorrow, and gained happiness and 
oontent in her new life and duties. Yet* the 
starved heart cried out for more, day and night, 
as hearts will. 

She had been a resident of Homerville for three 
years, when among her pupils came Cressie 
Magoon, an only child of worshipping parents, a 
marvellous beauty; and possessed of a rare and 
almost angelio nature; she crept into Gracia’s 
hungry heart, as a sunbeam creeps into and 
warms a rose long hidden in shadow. 

As for Cressie, she gave her friend and teacher; 
the worshipping adoration of a young heart just 
blooming into womanhood—and yielded wholly 
to the magnetic charm, which older and stronger 
people liad found so irresistible. 

The parents noted this intense strength of 
affection, and were rejoiced. 

44 1 am so glad Cressie loves you as she does,” 
the mother had, one day, said to Gracia, 44 A 
| girl like Cressie, warm, romantic, full of ideality 
and affection, must form some attachment, outside 
of her own family, to feed her expanding heart 
upon. Out of all the world, I would have chosen 
a woman like you, Miss Garnhart, to mould my 
child’s character.” 

Gracia listened, as if each word were a blow. 
She worthy to influence an angelic girl? She 
worthy to mould her character—she, whose 
reputation had been so terribly blackened, 
whose folly had brought such awful conse¬ 
quences ? 0, was there to be no end to her pun¬ 

ishment? After that, the thought was with her 
night and day—the fear, that Cressie or her 
parents would hear that old scandal, and that 
this beautiful girl, whose love and trust were 
like manna to a starving pilgrim, would be 
taken out of her life. The more the fear haunted 
her, the more intense her love seemed to grow 
for Cressie; and as she held the beautiftil head 
upon her breast, and looked into the dark, 
spiritual eyes, and saw the white soul shining 
up, 44 like a flower iu a brook,” her heart almost 
died within her. Oh, how immeasurable the 
distance was between them! how ignorant this 
fair creature was of the existence of such evil in 
the world, as she lierself had wrought ! How 
she would shrink from her, if she knew the 
story of her past! And then it would seem to 
her that she would willingly die, the most awftil 
of deaths, if she could go back, and be, for one 
day, as innocent of all wrong, as spotless in 
record, ae Cressie Magoon. 

Gracia Garnhart had known and loved Cressie 
Magoon for two years, before the fear ^iat 
haunted her life was realized. Cressie was 
eighteen now, and Gracia twenty-six. One May, 
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in all the beauty of promise, and crowned with < arms, clinging there convulsively. As Gracia 
violets—th© other August, rich with realization, \ stood, with her beautiful burden, a fierce struggle 
and with her roses rain-soaked, and drooping \ took place in her heart. 

from too fierce sunlight. She well knew the power, terrible in its inten- 

It would have afforded a student of human sity, that she possessed over this girl. She knew 
nature a rare and strange study, to have j Cressie’s words were not idle ones—knew she 
witnessed the parting of those two, when j would leaye all and follow her, if she bade her 
Cressie went east to visit friends, with her do so. Gracia was the magnet, Cressie the 
mother. Her almost frantic grief, her clinging \ needle, that could not resist the subtle force 
arms, and tender caresses, awoke such passionate \ that drew her, body and soul. She was so 
love and sorrow in Gracia’s heart, that it seemed | starved for love. All these long terrible years 
to her a living portion of herself was going j of remorse and penitence had been years of 
from her. And during her absence, the days j actual starvation. Brain and body had been 
had less of sunlight, the skies less of blue, the satisfied with labor, and the soul busy with its 
birds less of song. Oh t what if this girl had j upward growth, but the heart had hungered, 
gone from her life forever, instead of for six feeding only on crumbs. When this girl had 
weeks? What if her love and trust were taken, come to feed and fill it, and now should she let 
instead of simply her physical presence? The \ her go? Should she not take her at her word, 
loss of Donald Craig was not more bitter than i and go away with her, out into a new world, 
this would be. where, under a new name, she could guard her 

But the weeks wore away, and Cressie j fame from any reflected tarnish, and where she 
returned. Gracia called, the following day. < could build again a new life and be happy ? and 
But only Mrs. Magoon appeared, in answer to would it not be a cruel triumph over the mother, 
her card. Mrs. Magoon, cold and distant. j who had striven to deprive her of her one com- 

“ Miss Cressie will not come down to meet j fort on earth? With Cressie by her, she could 
you,” she said, barely touching the outstretched always be content and happy, and she could 
hand. “ Miss Garnhart,” she added, “ I feel it support both, with her labors and talents. Only 
but justice to say to you, that I have heard the for a moment the temptation assailed her, and 
story of your past life, and that I no longer then she put it away. Put it away, with the 
consider yoy the appropriate companion of a girl clinging arms of Cressie, as she sitid, softly, 
like Cressie. I assure you I shall not use my j “My darling, I thank you for your belief and 
knowledge against you—go on, and heaven speed \ love. But your mother is right—you must not 
you in the right way I believe you are in. But j be so much with me, for the tales you have 
I do not like to have your name coupled with s heard are true; I have been what the world 
Cressie’s constantly; for, to those who know of calls a flirt, and what I pray God you may 
your past, it will cast a reflection upon my spotless never be. I was reckless and vain, and a dread- 
child’s fair fame. We will bo friends still—but *ful scandal resulted. Because of that scandal, 
I desire the intimacy between you two to cease.” j which I can never wholly outlive, you must not 
“You shall be obeyed,” was Gracia’s only be my companion, but only my friend, hereafter.” 
response, as she passed slowly out. She saw, by the white, scared look in Cressie’s 

That night, there was a low tap on her door, face, that her words had made an impression, 
just after nightfall. Opening it, she saw Cressie, \ And the look was more terrible to her than a 
pale and tear-stained. < blow. She kissed her hand, and gently pushed 

“ I ran away,” she cried, and I would have \ her toward the door. “Go,” she said, “and 
come sooner, if I could. Oh, Miss Gracia! they only come to me when your mother accompanies 
have told mo cruel lies about you, and they say you, Cressie. I shall always love you, no matter 
I must never bo seen with you any more, or j if I never see you.” . 

people will think me like you I As if I would And she shut the door, and sat down in her 
care what people thought of mo, so long as I was room, more utterly alone than she had ever been 
with you—you, who are so good and grand ! I j in all her life before. 

do not believe one word of their lies, Gracia, and j Just one month later, she was invited to the 
I came to tell you so! to tell you that I love you, j Magoons’ to tea. Mrs. Magoon had no wish to 
better than all the world beside, and that no one j injure her former friend, by any too marked 
but yourself could make me believe ill of you. coldness of manner. She only desired to do 
I would leave everybody, and go to the ends of what she believed right and just; and it was a 
the earth with you, if you asked me.” hard place to stand in, and decide justly to both 

She threw herself, sobbing wildly, into Gracia’s \ daughter and friend* 
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Gracia accepted the invitation, glad of any 
opportunity to see Cressie. The bell rang—a 
servant ushered in a gentleman. Mrs. Magoon 
rose, with an exclamation of pleased surprise. 
Cressie flushed, and her eyelids fluttered down. 

“I am here on business, and could not refrain 
from calling,” said the gentleman; “though I 
wrote, only yesterday, that I should not come 
until a month later.’* 

Mrs. Magoon turned to present Gracia; but 
she rose calmly. 

“I believe we need no introduction,” she said. 
“Mr. Craig and I are already known to each 
other.” 

“Indeed!” said Mrs. Magoon; and the re¬ 
straint, in either face, told its own story. 

Mrs. Magoon adroitly drew Gracia into another 
room, to look at some pictures, and left Donald 
Craig alone with Cressie. “Mr. Craig met us, 
last summer,” she said, “and has frequently 
written to Cressie since. He appears pleased with 
her, and I hope she may reciprocate. He seems 
a noble fellow.” 

“He is,” assented Gracia. “You could desire 
nothing for your daughter that he does not pos¬ 
sess—character,, appearance, money, position.” 

“You knew him well once?” queried Mrs. 
Magoon, watching her face. 

“Very well,” Gracia answered, and turned 
away. Was there never to be an end to torture 
for her ? 

Donald Craig remained a week in Homerville. 
The last d^y of his stay, he asked Cressie to be his 
wife. “I have your mother’s consent,” he said. 

“ But you have not mine,” she answered. “ I 
will never be your wife, Donald Craig.” 

“Why?” he queried. “At least, you must 
tell me why.” 


“ Because I cannot love a man who ever 
wounded the heart of the dearest friend I have 
in the world—Gracia Garnhart.” 

“ How do you knew I ever wounded her?” he 
asked, wonderingly. 

“Because your face told me, the night you 
met her here. No doubt you did right. I do 
not blame you, yet nil the same, so great is my 
love for her, I could not love any one who had 
ever hurt or wounded her in any way. No, I 
can never be your wife.” 

A month later, Gracia visited her old home. 
She knew she could not bear any more pain, than 
had already come to her, and she felt the need of 
a change. There she met Donald Craig again. 
One day, he said to her: 

“Gracia, let us forget all that miserable past, 
and begin anew. You are far more beautiful 
than ever, Gracia; your face is glorified; my 
heart goes out to you with a love stronger thau 
of old. Will you be my wife, Gracia?” 

“You are too late,” she said. “ I have given 
my heart and hand to Walter Brown. I shall 
marry him very soon.” 

“ Do you love him ?” 

“Yes, with all my soul. I think I always 
loved him, and to him 1 owe all 1 am. He 
helped me bear my terrible past—he will help 
me enjoy the future I shall make for myself. I 
am sorry for you, Donald.” 

In her beautiful home, the honored wife of 
wealthy and influential Walter Brown, no more 
frequent guest is royally entertained by Gracia, 
than sweet Cressie Magoon. The old, miserable 
scandal is in a measure lived down, and only at 
times floats back on the winds of gossip, to 
wound and lacerate a heart, that paid in burning 
blood-drops, for its dangerous experiment. 


JUNE. 

BT FANNY DRISCOLL. 


Pale as a baby’s brow 
In death’s repose— 

Pure, and fragile, and cold, 
My snow-white*rose. 

Crimson and passion-warm 
As a maiden’s cheek 
Pressod by a lover’s lips— 
Ah! who oould speak ? 

Pink, and riant, and free 
As a child's glad dream; 


Blooming by porch and wall, 

And wanderiug stream 

Yellow, and amber, and gold, 

My gypsies slim, 

Crown’d with sunbeams bright 
That naught can dim. 

Oh, June of the calm white brow I 
And sweet, grave lips I 
My love nor frost nor snow 
Can e’er eclipse. 
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[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1879, by Miss Ann Stephen*, to the Offiee of the Librarian of 

Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 387. 

CHAPTER XV. j “ Then, you have seen her—you know where 


The wife of Asher Vance had not fainted; 
yet, but for a chair, that stood near, she would 
have fallen. 

She turned her wild eyes upon Prime, with a 
pathos of longing that touched even his blunted 
sympathies. 

“Speak!” said Vance, leaning one hand 
on the table; for he, too, was trembling, from 
head to foot. “Can you not see that suspense is 
killing her? Let us have your news, at once, 
be it good or evil.” 

“ It is a little of both,” answered Prime, so 
well pleased with the situation, that he could 
not resist the pleasure of continuing it. 

“Then—then my child i9 not dead?” cried 
the mother, striving to sit upright, and grasping 
the arms of her chair with both shaking hands. 
“ She is alive? You came to tell us that—” 

“Alive,” he repeated; “certainly—certainly, 
it is to be hoped so.” 

“ Then you do not know. You came to us, 
like all the rest, with conjectures,” said Vance, 
and a flash of anger shot through the wistful 
hope in his eyes. “This is a cruelty we will 
not submit to. It tortures me—it is killing my 
wife.” 

Prime glanced at the lady, and satisfied that 
the scene had reached its climax, deigned to speak 
more clearly. 

“Of course, when I said that your little 
heiress was alive, I meant it. Gentlemen of my 
position are not apt to assert what they do not 
know. I come to this house as a benefactor, 
a friend of the family. 'What else could tempt 
a gentleman of my position, to present himself 
before you? Yes, I do bring newB.” 

“ Oh! speak—in mercy, tell us what it is,” 
pleaded the poor mother. 

“ News that should make your heart leap with 
gratitude to the man who brings it,” continued 
Prime. “ Madam, your child is alive!” 

“ Alive and well 1” 

“And well—yes, I can venture to say—and 
well.” 

“ You know this—you are sure of it?” 

“ Yes, I am sure of it—” 

(454; 


she is,” cried the lady, starting up and seizing 
Prime by the arm. “ You have seen her.” 

The man winced a little, for those delicate 
fingers seemed to clasp his flesh like a vice. 

“ Yes, lady, I have seen her; only a few days 
ago she was in these arms.” 

“ You saw her—you held her in those arms— 
she looked into your fhee with her eyes—those 
soft, beautiful eyes? Oh, tell me, tell me! 
| Were they heavy with crying? Did she look 
(hungry? Had she grown thin with pining for 
| her mother? Man—man ! Have you no heart? 
j Why don’t you tell us everything?” 
ij “ How can I, lady, when the next word will 
; be a disappointment?” said Prime, really 
\ touched; for he had all the elements of an actor 

< iu him and could feel through the imagination, 

< when he was as hard as flint in fact. 

j The lady drew back, and her face suddenly 
j became cold and white under her tears. 

“ Then you have come to mock us.” 

< “This is the work of a flend,” cried the 
. husband, dashing Prime’s arm from the relaxed 

hold of his wife. “ No more of this—go !” 

| Prime again drew himself up to a lofty 
j position, thrust one hand into the bosom of his 

< coat, and put on an injured look. 

j “I can make allowances, Mr. Vance—no one 
\ appreciates your painful position more than I do; 

\ but for that, my pride as a gentleman and a 
j landholder, would compel me to take you at 
j your word ; but I have been a father!” 

“ Then have some mercy on one who has lost 

< an only child, dearer to him than life itself,” 

; answered Vance, hoarse with emotion. “ For a 
j moment, I did think that you might have 

something to tell us.” 

“And so I have. Your child is alive—well 
| in health, I hope; a few days ago, I might have 
j placed her in the arms of this weeping lady; 

| but, while I was preparing to bring her here, the 
j same vile creature who stole her from you, 

; escaped with the little one. I followed her to 
j Southampton, from thence to Liverpool, but was 
j too late. Both the little lady and her kidnap- 
! per had set sail.” 
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“Set sail. You know (bis—in what ship? 
With whom?” questioned Vance. 

44 That I cannot tell yoa. Several emigrant 
ships went ont that day. One for Australia, one 
for New York, and another for Canada. I could 
not moke sure of the vessel she went in; bat I 
would have followed the one for Australia, but 
that just then, I was not prepared with money 
for so long a voyage.” 

“ Then you really know nothing?” 

h Yes, one thing of a dead certainty. Yonr 
child and the woman who stole her, will land in 
one of these places, probably in Australia.” 

“ We will seek her there. Oh 1 Asher, let us 
set forth at once I” cried the lady, starting to her 
feet, “ Though she is taken to the ends of the 
earth our love will had her out.” 

“ My poor Laura, my dear wife. We can do 
nothing on such information as this. As yet 
we have not a particle of proof.” 

Prime here interposed. 

“ Because your reception has been eold, suspi¬ 
cious, almost repellent, to a warm hearted man 
like myself. I pitied you, sir, and above all, this 
lady. Your character for benevolence had reached 
me. There is a brotherhood in charity that 
renders conventional introductions unnecessary. 
1, too, had been the father of a lovely child, and 
lost her—not as your darling has been taken, 
leaving room for hope—but forever and ever. 
Mine is an absolute bereavement. To me there 
is but one ray of consolation: I know where my 
darling angel is.” 

Here Mr. Prime thrust his hand tremulously 
through the opening in his ooat, drew ont his 
handkerchief, and pressed it to his face, stroking 
against the unmanly sobs that heaved his bosom. 

The husband and wife exchanged glances of 
sympathy and distress. She laid her hand gently 
on the man’s arm; but overcome with emotion, 
he turned away, walked to the recess of a window, 
and there strove to conquer the foroe of his grief. 

When ho came back again, the handkerchief 
was thrust deep into his bosom, and there was a 
flush about his eyes. He made a gesture with his 
hands, as if ashamed of the weakness that had 
oveceome him. 

“ I do not often forget my manhood in this 
way,” he said; “but you will forgive it; for it 
was this unoonquerable sympathy that induced 
me to search for your ohikl, and having attained 
a certain clue, offer the help that no one else eon 
give. I read your advertisement; I heard of 
your desolation, in fact; without knowing you 1 
became your friend. Like yourself, I often go 
among the poor; for a time I have been known 
to throw off the appearance and habits of myself, 
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in order to gain the confidence of those I wished 
to help. This is not the first occasion on which 
sympathy has drawn us together. There was a 
time when the impulses of charity led us to the 
same object. Mr. Vance, have you no reeolleo- 
don of the person who has oome to this house 
as a benefactor, who now offers yon the right 
hand of fellowship?” 

Voaee did not take the extended hand; but 
stood still, doubtflil and suspicions, stood gazing 
into the man’s fece, half-subdued by his splendid 
acting. 

All at once, he recollected that obscure inn, 
where he had spent an hour, years ago, in 
London. A memory, that brought surprise and 
amazement, came with it—that of the girl, Myra, 
who lingered in his mind like the picture of some 
wild gypsy creature, whose picture he had looked 
upon and lost. 

Slowly the personalities of the man dawned upon 
him, the pose, the voice, the ornate magnificence of 
address, the shabby gentility, all proved his 
identity with the person he had seen about the 
time of his last interview with the strange girl. 

44 Yes,” he said, “I have seen you before.” 

44 Years ago, when we were both interested in 
the salvation of one poor fellow creature.” 

Prime said this in alow voice, and with a 
certain significance. 

44 This man is speaking of the girl I told you 
of,” Vance said, turning to his wife, with a grave 
smile. 

The lady tried to Bmile in return; bat her lips 
only trwnbled. 

M All our attempts at civilizing the poor thing 
foaled,” said Prime; “there was nothing to be 
done with her, or that worthless step-fhther. 
Even 1 was compelled to abandon them.” 

Vance was silent. Bad he been mistaken in 
supposing that this man might be the step-father 
Myra had complained of? Was he altogether 
wrong regarding him ?” 

“ It was your goodness, in behalf of this poor 
child, that interested me in your loss,” said Prime. 
44 1 recognized the name, and being at Ventnor, 
joined in the search. Thai I was more fortunate 
than others, was really a manifestation of provi¬ 
dence, that placed a chie in my unworthy hands. 
Only the day before your child was lost, I saw, 
roaming about the beach, a woman whom I had 
often seen in the lowest haunts of London—a 
beggar, Who usually had a half-starved child 
with her, for whom she pleaded for charity. I 
noticed that the child was changed from time to 
time; and that each one had traces of beauty 
under its dfeguise of rags—” 

Here Prime paused a moment 
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“ Go on, go on I” cried the lady, almost with a j 
shriek of pain, “ I can bear it, go on 1” 

“ Well, when I saw this creature on the Isle of 
Wight, I got the idea that she was there for | 
some evil purpose. When your child disappeared, j 
and your name was in every ones mouth, I \ 
recognized that yon were the man who had so j 
generously befriended that poor protege —” 

“ But this woman, the person you suspected ?” j 
Bftid Vance, breaking through the torture of this 
long speech. “ How you found her ?” 

“ Well, I suspected this vagrant. I set a 
watch upon the place where she had been 
found, more than once ; my emissary brought me 
word that a creature like her had passed along > 
the coast-road, with a little girl. This was after \ 
your little angel was missed. Then I was cer- > 
tain of the ability to help you. That wretched j 
creature is on her way to London, I said. She > 
must be intercepted. I will myself attend to j 
this. I, a gentleman of position and culture, :> 
will, for once, turn detective. Would I hesitate > 
to plunge into any depth of water, to save this j 
man’s child ? Why, then, should I shriuk from \ 
disguising myself in this threadbare apparel, in j 
order to trace out the wretch that has stolen her ? j 

“ This was my course of reasoning; eccentric, 

I admit, but not without its dash of chivalry. 
Well, I put myself on the track of this woman, 
disguised as you see. I traced her from point 
to point, along the coast. At every landing- 
place of the steamboat, I halted, and watched; j 
but she had gained time, and was always ahead 
of me. At one remote landing, I saw her and j 
the little one. Then I lost all trace of her, and 
much time in searching for the clue again—but \ 
you are impatient. I feel for you. I fling \ 
aside details, and you find mo in Liverpool, ! 
standing on the wharf, from which three > 
emigrant vessels had sailed, that day. She had | 
been seen on that very wharf, with the little girl j 
holding to her dress; every one remarked her, j 
because of her wonderful beauty. Yes, ragged, j 
and tired, and hungry, as she was, even the J 
rude men, who were still at work on the wharves, j 
took notice of her on that account. Do not sob, ! 
madam—do not clench and unclench your hands, \ 
with such passionate distress. Your child will j 
be found. I pledge my honor, as a gentleman, j 
that the little angel shall be found. It is only a 
matter of time.” 

“ But in that time she may be starved or—-oh, : 
God help her!—beaten to death. Oh, Asher, j 
Asher, is there any truth in this?” i 

The agony oft error and doubt, in that poor > 
mother’s face, touched all of good feeling that! 
was left in Prime. \ 


“ x ou doubt me—you still hesitate. How can 
I convince you?” he said. 

“ Give us some proof,” answered Vance. 

“ Proof—ah 1 there may be something in this. 

I do not know. The woman Bold it, for a few 
pennies, on the wharf. That was what tempted 
me to buy it from the man of whom I inquired 
about her. A curious thing—have you ever 
seen it before ?” 

The lady sprang up, and snatched at the 
object he took from his pocket—a foreign shell, 
curiously engraved. The very plaything that 
Dora had carried with her to the beach, on the 
day of her disappearance. 

“ It was hers—it was hers,” she said, covering 
the shell with passionate kisses. “ She had it 
in her hand, when 1 kissed her the last time. 

I should know it among a thousand. Forgive 
me—oh, forgive me I” 

Prime smiled, benignly, and put her apology 
aside, with a gentle wave of the hand. / 

“Of course, of course,” he said, “it was not 
to be expected that you would receive me 
without some distrust. In these garments, one 
can hardly expect to be recognized at his worth; 
but now—” 

“ Now we recognize all that you have done for 
us—oh, sir, can you ever forgive our doubts? 

How can we prove our gratitude?” 

“ By believing in me a little, when I offer to 
bring your child back to you, dear lady. I ask 
nothing better than that. Surely, you did not 
suppose it was the reward that brought me here. 
That humiliation, I trust, was spared me.” 

Here, Prime turned away, and began to 
search for the handkerchief in his bosom. 

“No, no, we did not think of that!” said 
Vance, earnestly. “How could we? Were it 
ten times as much, you, or any man who brought 
news of our child, would be welcome to it.” 

Prime ceased to feel for his hankerchief, and 
held his breath, listening, keenly. 

“ That gives me infinite relief,” he said, after 
drawing a deep sigh. “A gentleman of my 
birth and antecedents, could hardly endure that. 
Now, my dear sir, and you, ray lady, let us 
discuss this matter quietly. Your lost child is 
now on the oceap—so fhr, I have tracked her.” 

“ On the ocean ! Oh, how vast and vague that 
is!” said the lady, lifting her eyes to the still 
anxious thee of her husband. “ How shall we 
find her?” 

“That shall be my part,” answered Prime. 

“ No one else can accomplish her rescue from the 
wretched creature who stole her; for T alone, 
saw her on the island—saw her with the child 
in her arms. The first time was before the 
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alarm was given, and I had no idea that the : 
little thing might not be her own offspring.” 

“ Oh, how could you think that? she a wicked 
vagrant, and my Dora like an angel,” cried the 
mother. 

“My dear Laura, let us hear what our good 
friend has to propose,” said Vance. “ You 
spoke of following the woman; but how ?” 

44 By the shortest route to Australia, my 
deaf sir.” 

“ But if she has taken some other course?” 

“ Then I would make the best of my way to 
New York; and failing to find her there, go on j 
to Canada.” j 

M But that would take months,” said the lady, 5 
with an impatient gesture. “ Months that 
would kill us—” 

“That is better than losing your child 
altogether. Besides, what else can be done?” 

“Alas, nothing! But this suspense is 
terrible!” 

“ Knowing that, I would have started at once; 
but, as I have been forced to say, one does not 
often travel with money for a long voyage in his 
pocket, and I was forced to come back.” 

“ But that has no significance now,” Said Vance. 

Prime smiled, and shrugged his shoulders. 

“ A little time may be needed,” he said. 

“ Not an hour.”# 

“ I am afraid it would take longer than that, 
for a man who is not quite a millionaire, to raise 
the sum that will be needed.” 

“ That is my consideration. The question of 
time is most important. This wretched woman 
must be met when she lands. I will myself 
follow her.” 

Prime strove to conceal the dismay that fell j 
upon him; but, spite of himself, a cloud came ; 
over his free. 

“And I will go with you,” exolaimed the 
Lady, brightening under the thought. 

“ That would be almost impossible, and 
certainly hazardous to the success of our 
enterprise,” said Prime. 

“But how could 1 endure the suspense?” she 
responded, appealing to her husband. 

“ Let me suggest,” said Prime, with an ap¬ 
pearance of great interest. “Without me, you 
could do nothing; for I alone can identify the wo¬ 
man, and have a perfect remembrance of the child. ; 
This lady could never endure the rapid traveling 
that will tax the strength of a strong man; to 
remain here alone, a prey to suspense, would kill 
her; and after all, what aid could she give me? 
Trust this thing with me, and I pledge the honor 
of a gentleman and a land-holder of the realm, 
that your daughter shall be restored to you.” 


Vanoe looked at his wife. Her pale face was 
full of eager yearning; her eyes flooded with tears. 

“ Could you bear to remain behind, and alone?” 
he questioned. 

“Ohl take me with yon—let us both go!” 
she answered, looking her hands in an agony of 
entreaty. 

Vanoe straggled with himself manfully. A 
deBire to start at once, and rescue his child from 
the evil power that held her, was strong within 
him; but liow could he subject that gentle 
woman to the futigueB of a rude journey, without 
danger to her life—or how could he find the heart 
to leave her to the long misery of expectation, 
such as had already struck the bloom from her 
cheeks, and given that sad heaviness to her eyes. 
Would it not be indeed wiser, if the man who had 
done so much, were allowed to complete his work ? 
. “ You are ready to undertake this,” he said to 
Prime, “ with or without me ?” 

“ I am ready to undertake it without you ; but 
heaven forbid that I should consent to share the 
hardships of a journey, like this, with my lady 
here, or deprive her for a single hour of your 
care. Trust this whole thing to me, and I pledge 
myself to bring your daughter back safe and 
well. I cannot promise as to time; but the 
moment it is possible, she shall be plaecd in 
her mother’8 arms.” 

Still the lady’s eyes were turned wistfully on 
her husband, he reached out his arms, and drew 
her toward him, very tenderly. 

“ You cannot go, love; and I will not leave you. 
This gentleman, who has brought the first real 
intelligence of our little one, must act for us; 
perhaps he may succeed best alone.” 

“ I am sure of it,” said Prime. 

“ But when ?” questioned the lady. 

“ This very night, if your husband so wills it, 
lady. But for the lack of funds, I should have 
been on the way now.” 

“Ah, that I” said the lady, turning to the table, 
and lifting the lid of a malicUite coffer, loaded 
with gold, she took out a handful of sovereigns, 
and forced them upon him. 

Prime dropped the gold, loosely, into his 
pocket. Vance had been walking up and down, 
and did not observe the transfer. He was 
chafing against the necessities that kept him com¬ 
paratively inactive, while another person was 
entrusted irith duties that he would have given 
years of life to undertake. 

“ There must be no delay,” he said, pausing 
suddenly in his walk. “ When was it these em¬ 
igrant vessels sailed ?” 

Prime gave a date more recent than the actual 
one, for he professed to have come direct from 
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Liverpool, having, in fact, wasted more th/in 
three days in his vagabond way, before returning 
home. 

Yance went to a desk, and began to write 
rapidly. He asked no questions, and dashed off 
a check, without seeming to oare for the amount 
he was so rashly consigning to a stranger, la 
truth, the news this man had brought him, drove 
all thoughts of prudent calculation from his mind ; 
and even Prime stared with astonishment, when 
he saw the amount. ^ 

41 If more is wanted let me know,” said 
Yance, mistaking the expression of his faoe. “ I 
have not had time to think how much may bo 
required.” 

“I have not given it a thought as yet,” was 
the careless answer; “ but I trust this search 
will not take me far from the Teach of a cable.” 

“Then we can hear from you—oh, thank the, 
good God for that!” said the lady, trembling 
with delight. “ Every day, after you land, we j 
can know what is happening.” 1 

“ Whenever a cable is accessible,” Raid Prime, 
folding up the eheok that he had received, with 
fingers that trembled under his eager joy, spite 
of his efforts to retain an appearance of coolness. 

“ But we must lose no time. You shall bear 
from me, when I reach Liverpool. Farewell, 
sir. Sweet lady, give me your prayers for 
success.” 

Yance felt his hand seized with enthusiastic 
warmth. Then Prime was bending over that of 
the lady, till his lips almost touched it, and ho 
was gone. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

When Prime returned to the gate-house, that 
evening, he found his wifo in a sad state of 
dejection. Indeed, the poor woman had found 
the time pass drearily enough, since Myra’s 
disappearance, and more than once heartily 
wished her bock again. She hod placed a 
Bcanty supper on the kitchen table, which she 
was too indolent to draw from the wall, and 
with Zuma in her lap, was feeding the-child and 
herself from one plate, rather than wash another, 
though she was compelled to fight those two 
little hands—so dirty that you could hardly see 
the dimples—down with her spoon, before she 
was certain of securing a morsel. 

That poor, weak soul had a hard time of it, 
when the little thing had appeased her own 
appetite; for she insisted on performing a 
sprightly war-dance on her lap, and was twisting 
her tawdry cap the wrong side before, when a 
step on the gravel outside made her pause and 
listen. 


“ That’s him. Dad’s come back I Now, high- 
led-a-martin, won’t you catch it.” 

True enough, the door opened and Prime 
came in, swelling with importance, jingling the 
gold in his pocket, and. absolutely taking a 
dancing-step, as he came toward his wife. 

“I—I’m so sorry,” said the woman, always 
ready for the defensive; “but not expecting 
you, I’m afraid you won’t think the supper 
just—” 

“ Hang the supper, my love. What do I care 
for suppers, when I’m swelling all over with a 
sense of fulness? When a gentleman feels 
himself at the top of the heap, which he was 
born to, it’s meat and drink to him. Look here, 
ray angel, just feast your beautiful blue eyes 
on that.” 

Here Prime pushed the dishes back from one 
end of the table, threw a portion of the dingy 
cloth over them, seated himself on the cleared 
space, and drew a hand from his pocket 
clenched foil of gold. 

“ What do you think of that, Mrs. Prime?” 

“ Are they real, Prime? Are they genuine?” 

“ Real—genuine I Why, Mrs. Prime, what do 
you take me for? Every one genuine gold, 
stamped with the Queen’s head, and mine, by 
Jove, every one of ’em.” 

“Oh, Prime, where did yot^get them?” 

“ From the loveliest woman in the world, if 
she would only keep her cap straight and her boots 
laced. Never mind, my love, one can forgive 
a tyviat the wrong way, on a night like this; 
besides, we haven’t time to be particular, because 
in an hour we shall set out for London.” 

“ To London. Oh, Prime I” 

“ Or to America, if you like that best.” 

“ In search of Myra?” 

“ In search of Myra, and of the fortune that 
comes with her. Look here! you can judge 
by this what the reward will be.” 

The woman puzzled over the cheek he unfolded, 
a minute or two, then broke into an exclamation 
of glad surprise. 

“ And is this yours ?” 

“ This is what your advice has done for me, 
Mrs. Prime.” 

“ My Henry, only to think that it should 
have been me!” 

“ There, there, we haven’t time to bo enthu¬ 
siastic. It is best to qbit this place at once; get 
on your most respectable toggery, rig up the 
little girl, and lotus be off. I shan’t feel as if 
the money were sate in my pooket, till we clear 
of this place.” 

“ Oh! I’ll hurry—I’H do toy best.” 

The woman really did her best, bo far as the 
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next hour was concerned; for the eight of so j 
much gold had been a stimulant even to her 
sluggish nature. Before the evening beat left 
Ventnor, she had dressed herself and the child, j 
with some degree of respectability, and turned j 
her key in the door of the gate-house. True, 
the furniture was all left in confusion, and! 
fragments of that sparse supper lay scattered on j 
the table; but that was of no consequence. In ] 
the wild exultation of her new riches, and her j 
husband’s good hnmor, she hardly thought the ! 
only home she possessed worth looking. ! 

Once on hoard the boat. Prime left his wife ] 
and child to their own devices, and betook ] 
himself to serious thoughts of the good luck 
that had befallen him. HU sudden change from 
poverty to comparative affluence had so nnsettled 
his mind, that up to thU time, it hod been 
incapable of serious thought; but now the 
necessity of some plan was foroed upon him. 
Of course, he would follow Myra, at once, and 
wrest the lost child from her, if force became 
needful. That he had intended from the first. 
Before the girl conld reach New York, he 
would be there to intercept her; he must 
neither be m haste to return home or send an 
account of himself. There must be time for a 
voyage to Australia, and from thence to New 
York, or some portion of the money supplied for 
his expenses might be expected back again, or 
what was almost os bad, be deducted from tbe 
reward, which grew larger and larger in his 
calculations, every hour. 

Yes, he would go to New York, directly, 
secure the child, and revel upon the money 
already secured, until it should be for his 
interest to give her up. The longer her return 
was delayed, and the more anxious her parents 
became, the likelihood of an enormous reward 
would be. 

“That idea of Australia was a gloriously 
bright dodge,” he said, thrusting his hand down 
to the gold in his pocket, and chuckling in 
greedy enjoyment, over the tinkling music it 
gave out. “Had I hinted that a ten'days run 
would head her off in New York, both man and 
wife would have been on their way, to-night, 
and this individual tramping home with empty 
pockets. The name of the ship would have 
spoiled everything; but it was on my lips more 
than once. This confounded habit of speaking 
out will be my ruin yet; but this time, I 
managed to think before I spoke, and piled up 
the difficulties beautifully. After all, this quick 
power erf invention is a great thing. It gave me 
three ships, all bound fbr different countries, 
with a wide field for expensive investigation in 


all of them. No one, I think, could have mapped 
out a finer enterprise, or given less information.” 

Here Prime glided into a feeling of sack 
| pleasant exultation, that be gave himself up to the 
\ enjoyment of it, for half an hour or more. Then 
he took up a calculation for the future. 

How should he dispose of the woman and child 
sitting out there upon the deck? It certainly 
Would not be safe to send them back to the gate¬ 
house ; and many unpleasant circumstances, ren¬ 
dered London unsafe. A vague idea, that after¬ 
ward took form, dawned in his brain, of which 
these two unseemingly useless persons formed 
a part. He took a sudden resolution to take them 
with him, thus insuring himself against tbe 
indiscretions of the woman, by removing all 
direct sources of information regarding himself, 
of which the persons who had trnsted him could 
gain intelligence of his previous life. 

Thus it came about, that during the half-hour, 
in which Prime stood leaning over the railings, 
and puffing the smoke of such segars as had not 
been known to his lips for years, into tbe pure 
evening air, be resolved for onoe to enter upon 
his voyage, in company with his wife and child, 
under a name that they had never heard of before. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Neither Asher Vance nor his wife were greatly 
relieved, after the first excitement produced 
by Prime’B visit had subsided. There was so 
much in the man to inspire doubt, that the 
suspense that had tortured them up to that time, 
was only intensified by a forlorn hope. After 
the man was gone, they remembered, with dismay, 
that no intelligence, beyond that of his own 
story, and the pretty shell, had been conveyed to 
them. In the eagerness of sudden hope, they 
had failed to make sure of anything; and now 
had only the recollection of hiB fine acting and 
hasty narrative to depend upon. A large sum of 
money had passed into the stranger’s band ; fbr, 
to the rich and bereaved fhther, that seemed but 
a poor return for the gleam of hope he bad 
brought to them. Even now, wheu suspicions 
and doubts would come back to poison this 
waning hope, it was not of this, either of those 
bereaved parents thought. But the idea that 
some accomplished adventurer might have prac¬ 
tised on the sacredness of their grief, gave fresh 
bitterness to the misery of waiting. Three nights 
after that strange interview, while the husband and 
wife sat in the gray twilight of the room that had 
become dreary as a prison to them, silent in their 
growing hopelessness, a sharp ring at the door, 
made both start to their feet, and a nervous cry 
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broke from the lady; for the strain of suspense 
upon her, brought a shock 'with each sudden 
noise. 

The door opened, and a letter was brought in. 
Vance saw the gleam of the paper, and reached 
forth his hand. 

“ Strike a light,” he said, in a voice so strange 
and sharp, that it greatly disturbed the man, 
who hastened to obey the order; but his hand 
shook, and he blundered in igniting the match. 

“Will you never have done?” cried Vance, 
who snatched it from him, dashed it into flame, 
and made an effort to light the wax candle him¬ 
self; but his hand shook so violently, that it 
flickered an instant over the wild, white face 
looking over liis shoulder, and went out. The 
servant, who had retreated, in dismay, from this 
excitement in a master usually so kind to every 
one in his household, came forward now, and a 
light, blazed out 

Vance, with the letter in his hand, was tearing 
at the envelope; while the poor young wife clung 
to him, trembling in all her limbs, and trying to 
oatch at it, from over his shoulder. 

“ My Dear Sir and My Lady : 

“ I have made all arrangements, and shall sail 
for Australia, to-day, satisfied that my proper 
course is in that direction. You may expect to 
hear of my success by cable, though that may 
prove a matter of time, and the details come by 
letter. To a man who has trusted, me so gener¬ 
ously, I am bound to give all the ability that I 
possess, and put forth my best energies. Only, 
my dear sir, have faith in my intentions, and do 
not limit me ns to time. If I could be certain that 
you have the confidence in my ability to serve 
you that I have in myself, this adventure would 
be scarcely more than a pleasure trip; but I 
know your anxiety, and fear that, while deceit 
and fraud remain in the world, even honorable 
people will distrust each other, and thus some 
amount of unnecessary anxiety may bo added to 
the impatient affection with which you will await 
the presence of your child. This must be the re¬ 
sult of the hasty action, which was necessary to 
success in this matter. I had no time to bring 
credentials, such as ono gentleman offers to 
another, even for a light social acquaintanceship ; 
but when I return, and with my own hands, put 
that lost angel into her mother’s arms, the great 
joy of the occasion will render all other forms of 
little importance. This is the object of my vol¬ 
untary exile from home and country; when it 
is accomplished, you will regret any doubts that 
may oloud your thoughts of me now, and knowing 
my own intentions, I can afford to wait. Once 


more, I promise you, sooner or later, to return to 
England with the daughter who seemed, for a time, 
lost to you forever. Till then live in hope, 
which 1 will make certainty. Permit me to sub¬ 
scribe myself, with all sincerity, 

“ Your Mend and humble servant, 

“ Henry Augustes Prime.” 

Vance and his wife read this epistle over, 
again and again, she leaning upon his bosom, 
bathed in tears, hl&ming herself for ever having 
distrusted this noble friend, that heaven itself 
had raised for them in the depths of their 
troubles, and he pausing, now and then, to 
smooth her hair, or touch his lips to her fore¬ 
head. Subdued into gratitude by their own 
generous natures, they were ready to believe in 
the goodness of others, and would have looked 
upon further doubt as outrageous ingratitude. 

At last, Vance folded the letter, and gave it to 
his wife, who placed it in her bosom, and folded 
both hands over it, as if it had come directly from 
the child she yearned for. Then Vance saw, 
lying upon the table, where it had been left and 
forgotten, when the servaut dropped it in his haste 
to kindle a light, one of those ominous looking 
envelopes, that make the receiver’s heart beat with 
a thrill of anxiety, when they come into a private 
house of any kind. It was an unopened telegram. 
Vance was weary with excitement, and reached 
forth liis hand reluctantly, just then he wished 
to think of nothing but his child. 

“ Is it about htrV ’ questioned his wife. 

Vance did not answer; but seemed studying 
tho dispatch out, word by word. The lady 
lifted her head in alarm ; but he drew her back to 
his bosom, and hold her close, resting his cheek 
against hers. 

“It is front Aldensgate,” he said, in a low 
voice. “ My dear Laura, your uncle is dead.” 
The lady lay perfectly still for some moments, as 
if she had not heard. Then her husband knew, 
by the heave of her bosom, and the sobs that came 
thick and fast, that she was crying. 

“ Do not weep so bitterly,” he said, with great 
tenderness. “ Lord Holden was an old man.” 

“A good old man, I loved him dearly,” she 
answered, lifting her head, and striving to 
conquer her tears. 

She spoke the truth. Never was grief more 
genuine; for up to that time, she had not re¬ 
membered that Lord Holden’s death had made her 
a peeress of the realm, and one of the richest 
women in England; though the fact was heralded 
in half the journals of the country witbin the next 
two days; for the dead lord had left no male 
> heirs; and the title was one of the very few 
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that descended to males and females alike. From 
the English journals, the details of the funeral 
was copied into the American papers; and there 
Henry Prigiei *4ad.H, hn*t fiptlfopfe jfcfoer, tbp 
the friend whom he could trust in Australia, for¬ 
warded a letter in Prime’s best style, announcing 
his arrival in that country, where he had, as yef, 
failed to disdove^ Hie persons he* sought; but 
would moke sure that they were not there, befbre 
he proceeded to New York. 

Then other letters passed by tbe^same channel, 
and a year after, they began to be mailed from 
the United States, where he felt sure pf discover¬ 
ing the high-born waif* whom he had reason to 
believe, had been carried tfi thee “fiar West,” 
and might be in the Indian country^ At ony 
rate, he was sure to find her, and redeem his 
promise in the end, having a certain clue. 

While writing this letter, a bright little girl 
with brown eyes, that turned almost black, in 
her frequent moments of excitement, came into 
the room, and hung about his choir, surging her¬ 
self back and forth, as he wrote. He sealed his 
letter, directed it, and then turned, reprovingly, 
to the child. \ 

“ There, there, how often must I tell you^ that 
little ladies do not swing themselves about so 
rudely, you have got these habits from the 
old woman ; go call her.” 

“ No, I haven’t,” said the child, laughing; “ but 
I like it, so don’t scold her, she’s real good 
to Dosy.” 

Prime lifted the child to his knee, and looked, 
smilingly, down into her face. 

** Yes,” he said, smoothing her hair, with ca¬ 
ressing touches, '“you are pretty enough, and the 
blue blood speaks out more clearly each day. No 
one can doubt that you were born a little lady.” 

“ Dosy « a little lady. Don’t she know ?” 
answered the child, pursing up her pretty 
mouth, and nodding her head, approvingly. 

“ Does Doqy remember the good lady whom 
she used to call mamma?” 

The child kept silent, and seemed trying to 
recollect; but shook her head at last, rather 
timidly. 

•* Not remember the good, beautiful lady who 
wore along, silk dress, and loved Dosy so?” 

The child’s face brightened, and she eagerly 
interrupted him. 

“That lived in a bigwig house, with, oh, so 
many flowers all around, and pictures in the 
room? Oh, yes, Dosy knows that!” 

PrimepaUcd her On the head* WiiQi undoubted 
affection. ,,,j 1, 

“And the eea—tbe-great ,Wtie aea-t-doei my 
little girl remember that ?” 

Vol. LXXVII.—30. 


The girl stretched out ho.- jams, net. gave 
them a wide sweep around. 

“ When that wild woman snatched Docy in 
her hrWa fc an<f caryiqd hpt tyw^y off ?/ 

The child covered her face with both dimpled 
haade,<and shuddered. 

Then Prime kissed her, almost with passionate 
tenderness, bade her go cklt the nurse,-and never 
to forget that she was a born lady, and Would 
sometime see her fnamma y the great lady, again. 

Tlie child obeyed, him# and directly) Mrs. 
Prime appeared, dressed with an extravagant 
attempt at elegance, but with the same slip-shod 
arrangement that had milked her at the gate¬ 
house. 

“I have no complaint)to make,” said he" 
husband, observing that the woman approached 
him with some evidence of alarm. “You could 
not have ddalt better ^yith the child, if she had 
been our own departed darling. It is wonderful 
that a little thing of her ’ago can remember so 
well. Her charming little vfays are perfect. You 
see now that there is something in blood.” 

“I see that she is every )ncli a little lady, and 1 
it will be hard to give her up.” 

“There, there, let us hdve no more of that 1 
Have you no feeling for tie parents, who have 
been all these months pining for their lost: 
heiress-^ no Bcnse of hono^? but I will not bo- 
hard on you. Naturally, the child has endeared;- 
herself to us both. Coming to us so close upon tile- 
death of our own Zuma, she has broken the pain, 
of that great loss to a merciful degree; but 
honor, duty, the welfare of tliq child, makes it 
imperative.that we should give her up.” 

“ But not now. Surely, it is better to wait 
awhile.” 

“ Well, I have just informed Mr. Vance, and 
my lady,..that we start for the far West at onoe ;• 
but this must be our last excuse. Even now, Jbe 
speaks of coming to aid the search in person 
Remember, how long they have been kept 
waiting, and how cruelly they have been 
disappointed.” ’ 

“ I know, I know, how they tqusfc- have 
suffered, by what I foel myself,” said the woman, 
brightenii)g under this hint at reprieve. “-You 
are very gooi to ine, Frirae; but this/tague 
place, “ tfce far West,” Will it not take diomHib to 
reach it V* _ ; 

“ So many—if we choose to liave it so>—that 
two years will have passed, before we reach 
England.” 

It-ipcs two yeWi iroflft.t.hp t#nq r tiny pro* 1 
the Atlantis, before Ifrwe.W 1 kis. wifo saw. tb^ir 
native land again. > i ; i ».• < 

[ffO BB CONTUOW-] 
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BT EMILY H. MAY. 



No. 1. 


No. 1—fa a oostuxpe for either street or house, 5 with two narrow knife-plaitings of the sane 
and is made of cotton satin© in plain and figured across the front breadth and side gores. The 
design. These salines, or momie cloths, can be 
had in dark colors, navy-blue, myrtle-green, 


dark maroon, In ©hints figures,, with borders 
for the over-dress, and kt plain colors to match 
for the under-skirt and trimmings. In our 
model, the under-skirt is of myrtle-green satine, s 

( 462 ) 


back breadth has a deep finance, trim mod with 
one row of the chintz borders. Across the front 
of the nndcr-skirt, the material is very much 
wrinkled; this is arranged upon the foundation. 
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The pointed tunic is made of the figured j wear. It is mitde with a very email demi-train, 
material, opens in front, and is bordered with \ which is arranged to loop for walking. The 
the band to match. Ribbon bows ornament and j front of the skirt is trimmed m tablier with 
tie the fronts together. The back of the skirt is j bands of crape t wo or two and arlialf inches 
of the plain saline, and is arranged is pouffe, wide, put on in points, as seen in illustration. 
The basque-bodice is made of the figured \ A similar band of crape finishes the edges, and 

completes the front plaedroon. The bottom of the 
skirt is trimmied With a four4nch wide fold of 
er&pe, and at regular intervals, three more 
folds are placed upon the skirt. The back 
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No. A 


breadth is arranged in pouffe. The long culrnss- 
bodice has a very wide band -of crape, cohering 
| half of the skirt of the bodice. Wide cuflfe to 
the neck with a rolling collar of the plain satine. j match, and a fold of crape trims the waist, put 
The cuffs are mode to match. Six yards of on in V shape, finished with loops of crape, 
figured satine or chintz, and six yards of plain Crape buttons, Which are made by covering 
will he required. Satines cost 45 cents per yard; j wooden moulds. This model will serve equally 
chintzes from 16 to 81 cents, with borders. well for Silk, camel's hair grenadine, or shy Hght 

No. 2—Is a mourning-costume of cashmere j material fdr spring er summer itear, where 
and crape, suitable for either street or house > crape is still desired to be worn as trimming. 
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Four yards of good English crape, and iwelye 
yards of cashmere, will be required. Of single 
width goods, suoli as silk or grenadine, sixteen 
yards will be neoessary.. 

No. 8—Another dress made of the same . kind 
of goods as No. 1. A figured ohintz, satin err 
muslin, may be substituted for the stripe.. The 
skirt here is mode .upon a foundation, and has 
first* two narrow knife-phdtings. Then the 
tablier is arranged quite full in three groups 
across the front, where it is held in place by loops 
and ends of ribbon to match. The back is 
arranged in large pouffs. The panicr bodice has 
a simulated vest, and is trimmed with a double 
knife-plaiting. Sleeves to match. Twelve to 
fifteen yards of material required. 


5 simple travelling-dress, in light gray or b&ge 
5 color. An old silk or satin skirt might be 
j remodeled after this design. 

) No. 6—Is a new model for a girl’s sailnr’s suit. 

| In every respeot, except the substitution of a 
\ skirt for trousers,, does the girl’s resemble the 
\ boy’s Attire.: U is appropriate for girls from 
four to fourteen years, and is made in both blue 
and white serge, and in these new Galateas of 
different width stripes. The collar and cuffs 
are navy-blue jean npd white tape. The skirt is 
plain in front, the faluesa aifj'the back being 
kilted; the white flannel vest is banded at the 
neck, and buttoned at the bank. The black or 

< dark-blue silk handkerchief ds tied, ready to put 

< on. The frock or top bulges at the waist, and 

< a lanyard and whistle ar© worn at the side. The 
‘ cap is made of serge, the style being at once 

original and simple. A white, coarse straw is 
worn with this costume in mid-summer. This is 
called the Cecil costume, and is iu good style. 


No. 6. 


No. 5. 


No. 4—Is a costume of black summer cashmere \ 
and satin, suitable for light mourning or not. i 
The. skirt is Tory narrow, made of satin, shirred 
in front; four tiny knife-plaitings trim the edge j 
of skirt, The tupic is of cashmere, and is) 
qiyt^.phyiq, ityolh at the Bides and in the bock.; J t f: . ... 

th,e fulq^ljeipg a^ put iqAp two l^rg^t^x- -plaits, | No. Q—For a byyof four years, we have a 
tho^ength^.hai^qg/jlpwn, ,Th,e basque < kilt ed> skirt, with over-paletot cut put in 

is pl^BL^w^th. ayeatof sajfn; A, narrow j Vandykes at the bottom, and bound with braid. 

boAfiof aatin % ^|fip;qd in grpnpq, finishes the edgp j A rolling-collar and vandyked cuffs to match the 
wb^tl^eyf|8tq^^ bodice join,- &eqves to jmuclu ‘bottom of. the skirt. The cut is tfie same as 
This,inb&ge ,would }>e a good one for a ; last season’s. 
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We give, here, something entirely new, in 
the way of a pelisse for a young miss of 10 to 12 
years; suitable for chintz, momie doth, or 
satine in ehint* figures! Folded iu this number, 
we give a Supplement, with a fiill-«ize pattern 
for this pelisse. The letters, on the Supplement, 
show how the pieces are put together. 


The Pelisse consists of front, skirt of front, 
back, and sfde-back, collar, pocket, sleeve and 
cult The dotted lines, In the skirt part, show 
where the plaits are to be pat. Cut out of some 
old material and fit to the child, before cutting 
into the goods. This is one of the very prettiest and 
most stylish dresses that has come out this year. 
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SQUARES: IN GUIPURE D’ART. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Although the netted and darned work, called r down covers, couvrepieds, etc., tastefully intro- 
Guipure D’Art, is not so much produced by duced among squares and bands of the thin 

Rmateurs Bince the machine-made imitations have i canvas-like material (called toile do Colbert), or 
appeared, we are frequently asked for patterns. < of English embroidery, or satin, or drawn work. 
These two squares (of fifteen stitches) will be j The best embroidery cotton for the darning is 
found useful for curtains, antimacassars, eider-j French. 


DESIGNS FOR KNITTING. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give two 
designs in knitting, for the foundation of 
shawls, or for stockings, etc. 

If the designs are knitted round, that is on 
four pins, the alternate rows must be knitted 
iustead of purled. 

Design No. 1.—Cast on nine stitches for each 
pattern. 

1st Row: Knit three, * make one, knit two 
together at the back, knit four. Repeat from.* 

2nd Row: Purl. 

3rd Row: Knit one, knit two together, make 
one, knit one, make one, knit two together at 
the back. Repeat. 

4th Row: Purl. 

5th Row : Knit two together, * make one, knit 
throe, make one, slip on©, knit two together, 
pass the slip-stitch ever the two knitted together. 
Repeat from. * 

6th Row: Purl. 

Repeat from the first row. 

(466) 


Design No. 2.—Cast on any number of stitches 
divisible by four. 

1st Row : Make one, knit one, make one, knit 
three. Repeat. 

2nd Row: Purl. 

8rd Row: Knit three, make one, slip one, knit 
two together, pass the slip-stitch over the two 
knitted together, make one. Repeat. 

4th Row: Purl. 

5th Row: Make one, slip one, knit two to¬ 
gether, pass the slip-stitch over the two knitted 
together, make one, knit three. Repeat. 

6th Row: Purl. 

7th Row : Like 3rd row. 

8th Row: Piirl. 

9th Row: Make one, slip one, knit two to¬ 
gether, pass the slip-stitch over the two knitted 
together, slake one, knit threo. Repeat. 

10th Row: Park 

Then repeat from the 3rd row 
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WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 


BY MBS. J A N B WBAVBB. 



The basket is an ordinary willow or rattan one 
of the tisoal size. We give the detail of the 
embroidery pattern, full-size, in the front of the 


number. It may be worked on either silk or 
cotton plush ; or on worsted canvas, felt, doth or 
even crash: in fact, on almost any of the endless 
variety of foundation stuffs, that will make a 
pretty background for the embroidery. The 
design is for apple blossoms, and is done in 
crewels. Work five rows of these little blossoms, 
in the usual Kensington stitch. Make the stems 
and leaves of pretty shades of greens and browns; 
and the petals of the flowers, in shades of pink, 
alternating them, some delicate pink almost to ' 
white, others a deeper. Use yellow floss' for the 
centres. 1 ' \ 

After the flowers are worked, turn doirn the 
upper edge of the work, and embroider a tiny 
vine, in the shades of green, for the finish to the 
upper edge: then, with the crewels make small 
tassels, (not mixed) but of the different colors, 
and when finished, comb them, to make them 
look fleecy. These, as wilt be soen above, are 
arranged" all along the lower edgo. Now drape 
the band of embroidery upon the basket, as also 
shown in tho illustration, and finish by large 
tassels mad© of crewels, or else bows of ribbon, 
as your taste may suggest. 


PHOTOGRAPH FRAME. 

BY MRB. JAKE W EA t E It • 



We give, hore, a very pretty design for a 
photograph frame, showing how it looks when 
finished. In the front of the number, we give 
the design, in detail, full-size, for rather more 
than one half. The other half is made by 
reversing the pattern. 

The frame is covered with black satin, bordered 
with black kid: The embroidery is Breton, or 
Point lancds. The stars are alternate pink and 
blue; the rays are maize; the sprays wood- 
color. 
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NEEDLE € A SE. 


BT MBS. JAHR W1AVBB. 



We give, here, a new design for that always 
useful article, a needle-case. The first engraving 
represents it os finished: the second gives the 
detail of the pattern, full-size. The back of the 



needle-case, os will be seen from .this pattern, is 
covered with cashmere, studded with small 
bouquets of points lancds worked with filoselle. 
The flowerets are pole blue, the buds pink, and 
the leaves light green. 


JAPANESE BASKET. 

BT MRS. JANS WEAVER. 



This pretty affair is made of straw, and orna¬ 
mented with a band (see cut 2 for the pattern in 
(468) 



detail,) consisting of a vandyked band of white 
cloth, with a row of fancy straw in the centre, 
and a knot of old-gold silk in each point; these 
are mounted on a band of crimson cloth similarly 
treated. The bag inside is Crimson silk. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Be “ Economical,” But Not “ Sordid.”— During the very 
worst period of the recent “ hard timed,” when butmiew of 
every kind was more or less depressed, and when even whKt 
had been considered the best securities were depredating 
daily, a lady, who had been reduced from affluence to 
comparative poverty, said, in our hearing, “ The worst of 
a crisis like this, is, that the value of money, and the 
uncertainty of fortune, has becui impressed so forcibly ou 
everybody, that people will become sordid.” 

That Is just it. The re-action from the extravagance of 
ten years ago has led to economising everywhere, and in 
everything, till, wliat arose in necessity, and whs wise at 
the time, has become a habit, and is no longer economy, but 
meanness. The pendulum, to uso a well-woru simile, having 
been swung too far in one direction, has now swung of itself 
too far In the other. People deny themselves things, which 
they can well afford, iu order to “save for a rainy day,” 
forgetting that the ‘‘rainy day” may never come again, or 
that they may be dead beforo it does come. They pinch, 
and almost starve, that they may lay up a little money. 
This, carried too far, Is miserliness. It is being “sordid.” 

Now there are two objections to this process. The first is, 
that, where it exists ou a large scale, it defeats its purpose. 
If nobody spends money, nobody can make It. If everybody 
saves and pinches, all trade dries up in consequonco. 
Everybody suffers allko. It was this, that prolonged the 
recent “ hard times” for so many years, and it is its partial 
continuation, now, that still delays, to some extent, the full 
return of prosperity. If the dry-goods dealer sells less 
goods, he caunot afford to spend as much himself. What 
holds good of him, holds good of the shoemaker, tailor, 
carpenter, cabinet-maker, carpet-dealer, and aH manufac¬ 
turers, largo or small. The community, at large, suffers, 
when economy Is carried too far. 

The other objection Is that economy, when carried too 
far, deteriorates the character. Well has the Scripture sakl 
that “the lov# of money is tho root of all evil.” Wheu a 
man comes to think that money is the chief end of life, he 
begins, from that moment, to sink in tho scale, mentally 
and Intellectually. He becomes hard, cruel, mean, degraded 
in almost every way. He no longer oven desires to “do 
unto others as you would be done unto.” All he wants is 
.to prey on his neighbor When men, or women, becorao 
sordid, they deny themselves, and their families, much of 
iuuoceut pleasures, and even of that which refines and 
elevates the mind. “ We can’t afford it,” is the cry. Every¬ 
thing is made to give way to the desire to “ get rich.” 
Tho consequonce is that they end their families become, 
year after year, leas refined, and more ignorant 


^ Painted Dresses are now quite fashionable, and th* 
; method of painting them is, perhaps, Worth describing. A 
correspondent of a London paper does it to our hand. She 
took her wedding-dress, which was of ertnun-colored satin, 
and then proceeded as follows (we give her own words,: 
“ To begin with, I decided that no fiowers except those 
found iu our own woods, hedges, or fields should have a 
place ou my dress. I then made drawings of thistles, 
bluebells, buttercujw, daisies, poppies, foxgloves, violets, 
primroses, and in short all wild flowers that I coul I 
remember sufficiently well to draw; and, to aid me in tin.', 
I consulted any books I might have containing botanic..! 
specimens, and not a few hints did I get from my u>i 
Christmas cards which I had carefully preserved. Uavi; u 
made my collection as complete as possible, l next took a 
piece of transparent tracing cloth, about fourteen inched 
In depth, and made this to fit the edgo of my skirt juM 
above the kilting. The flowers were then arranged on tlx* 
tracing cloth, just os I thought they would look best, 
taking care to vary the forms of the different flowers iu 
well us tho colors. Grasses too I found most useful in flllii.j; 
in odd corners, and also in lightening the top of the design 
When the work of arrangement was completed, I transferred 
it on to the satin by means of transfer cloth. The work ut 
pointing 1 found comparatively easy. It was, of course, 
executed in ollrf, and tho colors laid on as drf as possible, 
no medium or megilp is used, and turpentine but very 
sparingly. The effect when completed should give flit 
appearance of Inxnriant growth. All stems should be con¬ 
tinued to the plaiting at the edge of tho dress. The bodice 
was buttoned up the back, and tho front of it painted with 
small bouquets placed at irregular distanoea, but merely 
one or two flowers in each spray. The painting must 
allowed a few days to dry before tho dross Is worn. I have 
seen a very stylish-looking dress mode of sapphire Bomaii 
sheeting. This had a bodice with a square piece of pah 
blue satin let In back and front and on It were tiny bouquet;- 
of daisies. Some perfectly white, others tipped with pink 
The pale blue was also let into the front of the skirt, an ! 
painted with buttercups and daisies; this gave a very pretty 
effect with but little work. Fuchsias would easily be adopted 
as a trimming to a drees on either a dark or light satin. 
Poppies and corn too would look well on dark green, and 
dandelions with their bright flowers affective; leaves and 
fluffy seeds would 1m» most stylish and uncommon arrange 
on a black gown, for ellher a scarf or trimming. Passion 
flowers also paint well, with their graceful leaves and 
tendrils; but these are merely suggestions, and almost any 
flower might be done, but some are more easy of arrange 
meht than others.” 


Four Designs For D’OvLEg.^In the Supplement, in our 
May number, we gave, In addition to the Full-Sized Dress 
Pattern, an engraving for %D'OYwrr, with an appropriate 
design, to be worked in the otmtre, in outline stitch. We 
also gave three other designs to be wed towards making up 
the dozen. We now give, In this month’s Supplement, four 
additional designs, and shall'give, next month, tho remain¬ 
ing four. All the D’Oyley’s, rcmeml>er, are to be made 
according to the engravingof theone In the May Supplement; 
but In the centre a different design Is to be worked, so that 
the complete dozen may show a dozen separate designs. 
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\ To Those Who Prkeer It. either onr “ Gems Of Art,” or 
\ u The Pictorial Annnal,” will be sent, instead of the lav je- 

< used engraving, ns a premium for getting up a dnb. focb 
; of these contains twenty-five steel engravings of the site 
| and character of the “Good-morning, Mamma,” In this 
! number. 

J The Flower Alphabet, for marking handkerchtefr, ^ 

; concluded in this nnmder. The preceding portions appear'd 
; In the April and May numbers. As there is no suitable 
| flower, the name of which begins with an 0, that letter bai 

< to be omitted. 
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Additiohs Te Curas, New Cunt, Sro n Etc.— Now is the 
time to get op olobe for M Peterson ” for 1 080. Or additions 
aony be mode to oi*b%at the price paid by the restef the 
club Remember, that, this magnetite, at two dollar* a 
year, ie not only the dbsapest ami heel, bat that iU price* to 
clubs are the lowest. Thus, at $1J£% «ch» we send four 
copies for one year, and an extra copy as premium to the 
person getting up the olobt or five oopiea, at $L60 each, and 
both an extra copy of the magaaitte, aud a copy of either of 
our premium engravings ; ail postage free. Or six aopiest 
at €1.30 each, and an extra copy of the raugaainc as a prem* 
ium, all postage free. Or seven copies, at %IJH) each, and 
both an extra copy of the magazine, aud a copy of either of 
. our engravings as a premium; all postage free. Back num¬ 
bers to January, inciutivo, can be always furnished. Spec¬ 
imens sent, gratis, to those desiring to get up club*. When 
enough additions are made to a club, to constitute a second 
club, tho sender becomes entitled to a new premium. 


j Bkp-Quilt 1m Ckochkt.—W e give, in thefront of the mini- 
' ber, printed in color, a design fof a Bed-Quilt in crochet. 
\ This Bed-Quilt is made of squared^ which are crocheted, and 
\ then joined: as many squares being used as is required for 

< the size of the quilt; thus, in this way, a quilt may be made, 
j smalt enough for the smallest single bed, or large euougli lor 
! the,largest double-bed. We give three engravings. Hie 
\ largest one represents a quarter of one of the squares. Cro- 
\ diet from the design, and thbn, crochet tho other three 
\ parts of the square. Oue of the smaller engravings repre- 
' scuts the pattern thus carried out. The other smaller en- 
; graving allows a Bed-Quilt, finished, after a sufficient number 
I of the squares are joined together. 

} A Nkw Volume will begin with tho next, or July, 

< number, affording an excellent opportunity for those who 
; do not want back numbers, to commence their subscriptions. 


Subscribe At Once, if you wish to receive “ Peterson,” at < 
present club rates; for if the present high poice of paper 
continues, we shall be compelled to follow the example of 
the newspapers, aud advance our terms to clubs. An extor¬ 
tionate price for printing puper has been brought about by a | 
combination of owners of pul^works and paper makers. < 
Congress might have given relief, by removing the duty on } 
wood-pulp; but did not do so; and so has left the public at < 
the mercy of the monopolists. The consequence is that the < 
people are having to pay increased prices for newspapers, and j 
will have to pay, we fear, increased prices for magaxiues. 

* To Cut Dresses from our patterns, lay the supplement flat 5 
on a tuble: then lay over it a sheet of paper, thin, like that j 
of the Supplement, through which the lines will show; then / 
trace one of the parts of the dress, on this paper; afterwards ' 
cut the pattern out. Repeat this, with eveiy part of the \ 
dress, until you have all the pieces. From these pieces cut t 
the dresft If thin paper cannot be had, nse thick ; but, in j 
tliis case, lay the Supplement on top, and prick holes, with a j 
pin, about an Inch apart, to trace the pattern. 

“Mere Catch-Pkxmt.”—A lady writes, that she was ! 
Induced to subscribe, earlier in the yeac, to a cheap fiishion- j 
book, thinking she might save something. 44 But,” she adds, j 
44 1 find it was a mere catch-penny, quite worthless as a j 
magazine, or even as a fkshlou guide, being. In foet, only an 
advertising sheet for the owners, who are dry-goods people. J 
I have, accordingly, come back to ‘ Petersoa’s,’ which is, as j 
you say, the cheapest and only really good lady's book.” } 

" A Bit or Ecomowt.”—A subscriber, who sends a club, I 
says, M I took 4 Peterson 4 in 1879. for the foot time. Ibave,this ? 
year, raised a dub, telling my friends that it is a bit of econ¬ 
omy to take your mogaaine, for that I have saved more in 
drees-maklng alone, for myself and children, by following 
your patterns, than ten times the subscription price.” We 
have, we may add, numerous letters of this kind. 

Otm BrAmrm. Emoravtnqr extort, from the newspaper \ 
press, the vnrdiet of surpassing ail others. Tho troth is, no \ 
other periodical gives steel engraving* any longer, or steel \ 
engravings, at least, of any cost or merit. Most of them, *. 
when they profess to give steel engraving*, give only lltho- ; 
graphs, or elect retyped engravings. Compare ours with \ 
others, and you will see the difference at onoe. 

44 Move Bbauttfoi. Stories.”— 9av* a lady, in remitting, j 
•I have how taken 1 Peterson,* for fifteen years, and have, j 
meantime, read' most of tbs other msgnttaes, and I tan < 
anmre yon that thsre are more beautiful stories, in your f 
pages, in one year, than In all the. others together.' 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Bunyan. By James Anthony Froude. 1 ro/., 12mo. New 
York: Harper A Brother .—Beyond all question, the most 
appreciative biography of Bunyan, that has ever appeared. 
Froude may be”, at times, inaccurate in liis details, but no 
man groups the real truth of liis subject better. His 
insight, if we may call it such, is alike comprehensive and 
sympathetic. In this little volume, the man, Bunyan, 
tinker, preacher, writer, well-to-do citizen, comes out, with 
such dramatio force, that we almost feel as if we had 
kuow'n him personally. The work, in its way, is os 
remarkable as the “ Ccesar,” by the sumo gifted autlvor. 

Dream Nutubera. By T. Adolphus Trollope. 1 rol., 12 mo. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson A Brotlwi *.—This is a new 
edition of a very excellent novel. Tho story is one of 
modem Italian life, and as the author has lived, for nearly 
thirty years, In Italy, the book is as truthful as to the 
customs and habits of the Italians, as it is interesting ns a 
mere story. In the latter particular, it has unusual merit, 
indeed. Adolphus Trollope, to our thinking, manages bis 
plots even better than his brother, Anthony. 

Brain And Mmd. By Henry 8. Drayton , A. M., and James 
MeNein. Illustrated. I rol., 12 too. New York: 8. R. Welle 
A Co .—The aim of this treatise is to consider mental 
science, in accordance with the principles of phrenology, 
and in relation to modem physiology. The volutno is 
proftisely illnstrated with portraits of men of eminence, 
whose mental peculiarities, as shown in their faces, are 
held to favor the views of the authors. 

Ttev. Mr. Dnnhv'cll, the New Minister at Hampton. 1 rol., 
12roo. Philadelphia: J. E. Potter A Co .—The hero of this 
novel Is a 44 sensational” preacher, w ho is descried as selfish, 
conceited, hypocritical, untrustworthy, irreligious. Tho 
author says, in his preface, that such characters do “exist 
and infest the modem rulpit :” but on this subject, the 
reader must judge for himself, or herself: wo leave the 
question open. The volume is handsomely printed. 

Democracy. An American Novel. 1 rol n 12 mo. New 
York: Henry Holt A Cn.—\» a story this is not a conspicuous 
success. Its merit lies in its racy, satirical sketches of 
politicians, and political life, in Washington. The style is 
torso, pointed, and often witty. The author, wrboever he 
may be, is evidently lwtb an observer and a thinker. There 
is nothing partisan ia tho volume, though the title, at first, 
might seem to imply U. 

The Little Oountcm. By Octave FeniBet. 1 voL, 12 mo. 
Philadelphia: T. B. P et ers on A Brother *.—A translation of 
one 6f the best of this Unthoris fictions. A charming story. 
The volume is very handsomely printed. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR 


MOTHERS DEPARTMENT, ETC. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Now la A Good Tima to subscribe for this magazine. 
Those who wish bock numbers frum January (and back 
numbers can always Tmj supplied) will get the whole iff Mrt. 
Burnett’s novelet, ut once, which, to many, will be quite a 
consideration. Those, who do not wish back numbers, can 
begin with the July mlmber, when a new volume eomihoh- 
ces, which, in point of jstories, engravings, fashions, 
etc., otc., will novor have been equallod, even by “ Peterson.’ 1 


The unsightly knot* which are' frequently mm on the 
( branches of these briers, caused by the punctures of 
; InScHs, were at one time carried by Credulous delta as an 
' amulet or charm to prevent the tootlm&liel 

These brambles, from their tendency to’ spread, become a 
> nuisance to hitwn, especially in neglected or uncahinued 
field* 

The leaves of the Red or Antwerp raspberry—Rutrai 
Idieus—are also favorably used In thrush of infants, ami 
this tea is often sufficient to arrest or control infantile 


Advertisements Inserted in this magazine at reasonable 1 
prices. “Peterson” has had, for more than twenty years a • 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the ; 
world. It goes to every county, village and cross-roads, and 
is therefore the host advertising medium in the United ; 
States. Address Peterson’s Magazine, Philadelphia. ! 


diarrhoea. Thess leaves were a favorite therapeutic agent 
with the Thompsonian and early Botanies, as a mild “ ami* 
cunker” medicine. 

Bittersweet.— Solannm Dulcamara, Woody Nightshade. 
—This Is a shrubby and climbing plant, smoothbdi, with 
cordate leaves, two to four inches long; cymes of flowers 
opposite the leaves, nodding; corolla, violet-purple, the 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate for Seasickness. Prof. 1 Mx* spreading or reflexed, each with two green dots at the 
Adolph Ott said: “In the plurality of cases I saw the j base; berries, bright red when ripe and poisonous. A 
violent svmptoms vield, which characterize that disease, ! tincture of the bark, forms one of the medicim* 

and give way to a healthy action of the functions impaired.” « wldcb homceopatlm advise the use of,and esteem highly, 

_ j to prevent catching cold from exposure to damp,—arresting 

Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria, because it i 3 sweet \ < P 1 * n8 3 r » •tiff-nock, cholera infantum, coriza, etc., when 
and stops their stomach ache. Mothers like Castoria ! routing from dampness. Held to ha by them as antidotal 
because it gives health to the child and rest to themselves, ij f° aM d fr® effects as quinine is to malaria nud Its 

anti Physicians use Castoria because it contains no morphine j influences. It has undoubted influence over aomo diseases 
or other narcotic property. < ot tll ° skin,-—those especially of a moist character, for in- 

< stance, impetigo, or moist tetter, ecthvmn, etc. In old school 


{ practice bittersweet may roadily be dispensed with, without 
< loss to any one diseased. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. j 

[Medical Botany— Or the Garden, Field and Tohkbt.) \ 


Bouncing Bet —Saponaria OfRctnalU, SoapworL —Grows 
wild in the vicinity of dwellings, with square, nodiwe 
stems, pink-like flowers, and too well known to require 
description. The root and leaves when treated briskly with 


RY ABRAM LIVEZEY, 11. S. 

No. VI.— Blackberry.—Rubus Vilumus. 

[From the Celtic, Hub, red, the color of the fruit uf 
some species.] 

Tue oommom brier , or bramble, is known by every child in 
the country, os is also the Dewberry, or Running Brioo— 
Rubus Cunudcnsia. The roots of both of these species of 
Rubus are moderately astringent, and wero a popular 
remedy for diarrhoea of our mothers, who formerly depended 
more upon herbs and simple*, when it was not so popular to 
consult a physician for every trifling ailment as at present. 


water form a lather, liko soap-water, hepce ouo of its names. 
Though used in Germany for taints of the system, 
scrofulous and cutaneous affections, I am not awaro of its 
being used here, except rarely by our old German giotht-rs. 
It h deemed’ to possess alterative properties liko sarsaparilla, 
Rnd superior to it, by soniu physicians. Well, it must indeed 
be worthless, If not superior to that innocuous ag« ut, 
me judicc. 


WORK FOR NIMBLE FINGERS. 


The writer is inclined to think (from vory extended > Doll’s Homrs and Furniture can be mado out of all 
observation for a period of a full generation,) that mothers j sorts of odds and ends. Old cotton reels, strung on wire, can 
of the present day are rather prone to call in a doctor, and ) be turned into pretty toy ornaments, the seats made with card- 
Often unnecessarily tax tli«ir resources with a bill, when a j i>oard and stuffed; and single seats by simply putting each 
simple physic, followed by rest, simple diet, some bland | reel In a chintz bog, with a little wadding at the top, and a 
herb ten ostriugent, diaphoretic or carminative—as the | piece of ribbon tied in the centre. A cigar box, set on end, 
casa calls for, added to a little patience, would often do the < varnished, and fitted in with shelves, can be transformed lntoa 
work well, and money be saved for borne comforts. J wardrobe; and without Shelves, merely with largish drew 

The ripe fruit of cither of these species makes a pleasant hooks, fastened round with small taclcs, makes hanging 
jam, and there Is also a spiced cordial still made and kept J wardrobes. A sardine box, cut in half, and bent into shape, 
on hand by some mothers for bowel affections. That the J makes a doll’s frnder. Toy tambourines to attach to doll, 
estimate of these articles Is various, the following anecdote j dressed as gipsys, etc., can be made out of the lids of pill 
will show: Two professors in the same medical school ; boxes, the cardboard being replaced by parchment and small 
happened to speak upon the blackberry and dewberry roots i g*it spangles let Into the edge at Intervals, a tuft of colored 
tho same day. One said, “No reliance enn be placed on the J ribbons on either side. A pill box cut down a little, and a 
decoction of these roots In the management of disorders of { brim of blade paper added, make tailor hats, either for 
tho bowels. It Is utterly worthless.” The other professor ‘ sailor dolls or with a silk bag inside, and so intended to 
averred, on tho same authority, that the docoction of the J contain sweetmeats. 

roots and syrup of the fruits were most excellent medicines, \ Round strawberry baskets can be covered either with 
and had saved tho lives of many children suffering from < chintz or with mnslin over pink or blue calico, and fitted up 
bowel diseases of hot weather. A very frequent cause, how- \ as a complete baby’s doll wardrobe, the mall china dolls 
ever, of. such domestic remedies falling to cure, arises from j dressed as a baby occupying the centra, and white frocks aad 
the fact that indigestible substances are not first removed ' under lfnen, hood, ckmk, sponge (In sponge bag>, and all the 
from the stomach and bowHS by oil or some simple laxa- J etceteras of baby’s toilette, filling the several pocket*. A 
tive, before resort is had to these agents. i mustard box, set on end, with two shelves at equal distances 
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n»kw a good, doll house. Th* ,niu*ery at the top, the ; No. 0L 

drawing-room bplow, and the kitclum under that, Paper & ..i r n i . n 


the walla, carpet the flours, and then proceed to furnish. 
Seidlit* powder bex<*C4n he coo verged into Ixxls ;* the dopth 
i»f the box is cut dow>n half, the li^ia^qwp. edgeways 10 
the top aud widen <^d a little foe fife overhanging pprtiqa, 
and than the whole is covered with chintz and furnished 
with bod, piijows, sheets, an^hlaqketa. , ,, 



PtZZt'i'BEP ARTM ENT. 


M^-Bvenrthine relating to this department must be sent 
to GEOROE CHINN, MAtutLEitBAn, Mass. All comuiuni- 
<wtk>w4r©to beheaded: “ Fo* PerKttBOxTs.” A Rare invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original pujolee, which 
should be accompanied by the auswers.'a^ 


No. 68 .—Metaoraji. 

Find a flsh. Change Its head and produce: 

1. A twig. 3. To incline. 

2. An idol. 4. A clod. 

5. A trough. 

Change Its tall and make: • 

1. An animul. 3. To study. 

2. A little boat. 4 A pony. 

0. A hut. 

MsrbMmad, Mas*. 4. C. 

No. 69.—Cnoss-WonD Enigma. 

My first is in Dun, also in Dee. 

My second Is in island, but not in sea. 

Ay tMrd is In cricket, but not in ball. 

MV fourth Is fn tumble, but not ih fall. 

"My fifth is In Ink, hut not in water. 

My sixth Is in row, but not In after. 

My seventh is In now, but not In old. 

My eighth is In warm, but not in cold. 

My ninth Is in red, but not in white. 

My tenth is In day, bnt not in night. 

My whole you will find if you closely look, 

Is the name of a very useful book". 

Lirrrpoci ^ N . T . Callik L. Fkkml 

No. 70 .—Acrosttcal Decapitations. 

1. Behead a water-course, and leave a pitcher. 

2. -Behead a map, and leave an animal. 

3. Behead a fragrant fruit, and leave to wander. 

4. Behead a fish, and leave a crowd. 

5. Behead a twisted thread,and leave a beverage. 
The decapitated letters in thoir order glvo the namo of on 

American general. 

Btffleld, Mam. L. D. T. 
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j OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

{ i£§~Bvcry Receipt in Otis Cook-Book has keen tested by a 
| practical housekeeper. 

j ’ flOVT AND KISH. 

} Green Pea Soup.—Put a knuckle of veal and about three 
£ pounds of fat corn pork into the soup pot. On these pour 
l one gallon of cold water; let it slowly simmer for three 
\ hours, skimming carefully. Shall a peck of pens, wash and 
; put them on to boll, which will require about thirty 

< minutes; pour them through a cullender; take out the 

< moat and mash the peas through tho cullender Into thp 
broth, and let It simmer for fifteen minutes; chop up a 
handful of greon mint and put into tho soup, and stir In a 

} little salt and a tablespoonful of nice brown sugar. Toast a 

< slice of bread, cut it into squares and lay on the BOup when 
dished. Tho Teal Is a nice dish, served for the second 

* course. 

' rotted Shad. —Clean and cut your shad In pieces, have a 
} new earthen pot, and betwecu oYfcry layer of fish put 
j doves, allspice, cayenne, whole black pepper, salt, and a 
s blade cf mace; cover it with strong vinegar, and tie it up 
vej-y tight; send it to the hake houso to be put in the pveti 
when tho bread comes out. Herring may be done in tho 
same manner. 

MATS. 

Mutton Phcalops .—Cut from a boiled or roast leg of mutton 
slices about half an Inch thick, trim them all of a size, dip 
them in egg, and cover them with a mixture of braid- 
crumbs, pepper, salt, and powdered sweet berbs in due 
proportions; let them rest a couple of hours, Ogg and 
breadcrumb them again, then fry them a light color In 
plenty of fat; servo round a pur£c of any kind of vegetables. 

Hashed Mutton. —Slice an oulon in rounds, lay them in a 
saucepan with plenty of butter, when they aro a light 
brown color put In tho slices of mutton carefully trimmed, 
add pepper and salt to taste, and moisten with a littlo 
tomato sauce. Toss the whole on the fire till quite 
< ( warmed through, and serve. A few drops of vinegar is on 
j improvement. 

j Veal Outlets and Sweet Herbs. —Chop all sort* of sweet 
| lxerba, mqslirooins, shallots, pppper-and-salt, with a spoonful 
) of butter; dip tho cutlets In this, cover them over with 
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breadcrumbs, and set them in tho oven to bake; then add a 
glass of white wine to tho sauce, skim it well, and when tho 
cuffctA are done, lay them on a dish, and serve them with 
the sauce poured over. 

DESSKBT8. / 

Junket.—' The following very good recipe appeared in The 
Queen some months ago: “Heat throe pints of milk in a 
saueopon till slightly warm, sweeten to taste, the* add 
throe large teespoonfttia of casenoo of rennfet, stir Well, add 
a claret glassful of rum or brandy, stir again, and at once 
pour the mixtnoe into your jonkot bowl, and lease It 
undisturbed for about two hours; just before serving, grate 
nutmeg over tho top. In Devonshire we always cover it 
thickly with clotted cream, but this,, though a great I 
improvement, is by no means necessary/’ , ■ |t( 

Wh i pped i 0reem*-Crmm should be whipped • in a vary 
cool place the afternoon before wanted; flavor deli cutely 
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with lemon or vanilla, and beat in a little of the finest > 
sifted white sugar. When it will stand up when heaped \ 
with a spoon put on a tammy that is only used for sweet } 
things; place that on a dish in a cool larder to drain till > 
wanted. In London what is called double cream should < 
be used. < 

Coffee Cream .—Dissolve two ounces of gelatine or of \ 
isinglass in just enough water to cover it, put to a pint of jj 
and a-half of cream a teacup and a-half of very strong \ 
clear coffee with powdered sugar, add the dissolved isinglass, j 
let it just boil, leave it standing till nearly cold; then pour j 
it into a mould, and whon'quite set turn it out. S 


bit of calioo; dip your silk into this dye. Let the silk be 
pinned on to a line by the corners, and hang until it is 
nearly drv: then take it down, and iron it between two 
pieces of old black ailk; it will look like new. 

Washing Lawn or Tkm Muslin .—Boll two quarts of wheat 
bran in six quarts, or more, of water half an hour; strain 
through a coarse towel, and mix In the water in which the 
muslin is to be washed. Use no soap If you can help it, and 
no starch; rinse lightly in fair water. This preparation both 
cleanses and stiffens the lawn. If you can conveniently, 
take out all the gathers. The skirt should always be separ¬ 
ated from the waist. 


BUmc-Mange .—Take two ounces Isinglass, one quart of 
new' milk; strain it, and sweeten to your taste; add rose or 
peach water; let it be only milk-warm when you put it In 
the moulds. If you wish it particularly nice, blanch one- 
lialf pound almonds; beat them very fine in a mortar, and 
stir in before you boil or strain. 

CASKS. 

Irish Cake .—Take one ponnd butter beaten to a cream, 
three-quarters pound sugar, sifted and dried, nine eggs, the 
yolks and whites beaten separately, one-quarter pound 
almonds blanched and sliced, one ami ono-quarter pounds of 
currants, picked and dried, the same weight of flour also 
dried. When the butter has been worked with the hand to 
a cream,sift iu the sugar, which should be quite hot; when 
mixed pour in the yolks of eggs, then add the whites, work 
it half an hour, then add the flour by degrees; when 
thoroughly mixed, add a Very small teacupful of brandy. 
The currants and almonds, with one-quarter pound lemon 
or citron peel, should be added just before the cakes are 
placed In the oven, which should bo hot. Tho cake should 
bo beaten an hour; tlio band should be kept moving tho 
same way, and not taken out. 

Scotch Loaf .—Ono pound of flour, three-quarters of a pound 
Of butter, three-quarters of a pound of sugar, ten eggs, half a 
gill of rose-water, ono tablespoonfnl of dissolved salreratus 
ono pound of dried currants, two teaspoonsful of ground 
cinnamon. Pick, wash and dry tho currants, and dredgo as 
much flour over as will adhere to them. Beat tho butter 
and sugar till it Is smooth and light; whisk the eggs to a 
froth, stir them into tho butter and sugar alternately with tho 
flour; add the spice and liquor, boat the wholo very hard for 
ten minutes; lastly stir In the fruit and salmratus. Butter 


an oarthon cako mould or Iron pan, pour in the mixture, | 
and bako for aboot two hours in a moderate oven. < 


To Wash Colored Blockings .—Put a table-spoonful of salt in 
a quart of water. Let the stockings soak in that for tan min¬ 
utes, and then take them out, and wash in soap and water. 
sanitary. 

Add to a wine-glass of cold water a half tcaapoonfal of 
sal-volatile, and with a small piece of flannel or sponge, 
well wash the l^ead and hair, dividing it into parting^ so 
that every part is waehod. This hair-wash cleanses quickly, 
and that it preserves the color of the hair has been proved 
by an experience of ten years. Spirits of hartshorn may be 
used instead of sal-volatile, six drops to the wine-glass, and 
applied in the same manner. 

Iceland Mom Jelly .—One handfUl of moss, well washed; 
one quart of boiling water; the juice of two lemons; one 
glass of wine; a quarter of a teaspoonfUl of cinnamon; stir 
the moss (after soaking it an hour in a little cold water) into 
tho boiling water, and simmer until it is dissolved; sweeten, 
flavor, and strain into moulds. Good for colds, and very 
nourishing. 

Beef Tea .—One pound gravy-beef, cut in small pieces, put 
in ajar with one pint of cold water; cover the Jar with a lid 
and put it into a saucepan nearly full of water; let it boil 
for an hour; let it got cold, when all the fat can be taken 
off; warm it again just before required for use. 


HOME DECORATION. 

Fire-Places In Summer-Tike. —What can be more ngiy 
than the chimney-board, bo often fixed in front of fire-places 
in summer-time, to shut out the draught or to conceal the 
grate? They usually consist of a few planks of rough 
wood covered with paper like that on the walls of tho room, 
and are disfigured by a knob in the centre, which serves as 


Scotch Shortbread .—Rub together into a stiff, short paste \ a handle. Instead of having your chimney-board covered 
two pounds flour, ono pound butter, and six ounces loaf £ with wall-paper, get your carpenter to cover It smoothly 
sugar; make it into sqnaro cakes, about a-half inch thick, > with black paper, and then arrange on it yourself cross-bars 
pinch them all along tho edge at the top, over tho wholo \ of gold paper, like a trellis; at the bottom of the screen 
surface of the cakes sprinkle some white comfits, put the j arrange some boldly-colored rose* and leaves In such a way 
cakes on tins so as to touch each other by their edges, and \ that they appear as if climbing up the trellis. Place a but- 
bako In a slow oven. \ torfly or other insect hero and there, as if abotrt to settle on 

hottbxhold. < ono of the flowers. Another way of decorating these boards 


\ Is by arranging colored scraps on them. Of course, if there 
CSeaning Carpets .—Take a pail of water and add to it three < ^ a ^^5 on your board, you must arrange your scraps 
gills of ox-gall. Rub it into the carpet with a soft brush. It' accordingly. We recently saw one, in a nursery, ornamented 
will raise a lather, which must be wnshed off with clear cold ^ j n a very simple yet effective manner. In the centre was 
water. Rub dry with a clean doth. In nailing down a car- •> p^ted a gaily-colored chromo-lithograph; each corner and 
pet after the floor has been washed, bo certain that tho floor > th0 intcrvening spaces were filled in with ordinary 
Is quite dry, or the nails will rust and injure the carpet. > tiered pictures. Round each picture and round tho 
Fullers' earth is used for droning carpets, and weak solutions ; ed gw , of the board was fastened a border such as is used by 
of alnm or soda are used for reviving the colors. The crumb j paperhangers as mouldings to certain wall-paper* Of 
of a hot wheaten loaf rubbed over a target has bean found thijJ ^ of ornamentation may be varied by haring 

effective. ? a Q the pictures colored, or the outside ones colored and the 

To make old Black 90k look Wee aYew,—Unpick the garment, s inner ones plain, according to taste. Of course, if more 
and wash die pieces in hot soapsuds: rinse by dipping up \ colored pictures are used than plain ones, the border must 
and down in hot water, then dip In a seoond water, prepared s be plainer than if the plain ones predominate. These 
as follows: Boil two ounoes logwood chips in ftvs quarts of > chimney-boards will be found to be much appreciated by 
water, add one-fourth ounce copporaa; strain through an old > the little inmates of the nursery. 
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For the fire-place* of druWlng'-rooms and aRting-rooms, hardy bulbs wlH grow anywhere, tat what we maintain is 
many things may be suggested. One of the more durable ' tide, that the finest growth and the beet-colored blossoms 
means of concealing the grate is by uafng a Japanese are to be found enly In the pareet atmosphere, 
sunshade, which is open and placed before the store, the ■ We hare spoken of the two greatest requisites for success 
stick being shortened to allow of its being placed close to j in bulb cultivation, a proper soil and puts atmosphere, 
the bars. This gives a great deal of color to a room. One \ There are, however, several other points to which attention 
of the most fantastic ways of hiding the fire-place is by j must be directed. The soil in which bulbs of any sort ere 
means of a small pair of curtains, which are, of course, s to be planted should be well and deeply dng, and a good 
looped back when the fire is lighted. The curtains may be \ dressing of manure should be trenched into it eight or ten 
made of crash, satin, serge, silk, or rep, embroidered in ^ inches below the surface. Almost all bulbs require to bo 
crewels. In a country house, where flowers, ferns, and moss i planted from three to four inches deep, and on no account 
abound, very tasteful groups can bo mado of flowers for the > should fresh manure be allowed to rest upon them. Indeed, 
front of the fire-place. White lilies, foxgloves, gladioli, are ) if the soil be very retentive of moisture, and the bulbs 
suitable for this purpose. The flowers must bo arranged > delicate, a thin coating of sand should be laid beneath and 
fan-wise, and their stems placed in small Jars of water, j around each sejmrate root as it is deposited in the hole 
which may be hidden by means of moss or trailing plants. > made for it. The Dutch use no trowels or tools of any kind 
Tbo flowers and ferns, when they are in water, will last a \ in planting and digging up their bulbs, but simply their 
long time, especially If the stems are cut every two or three > hands. Many bulbous plants, as the gladiolus and others of 
days. Many people make, In a similar manner, a bank of j a like character, most be removed from the soil every year, 
plants In pots, while behind them is placed a sheet of > dried and replanted when the fear of frost is ovor. Others, 
looking-glam made to fit the fire-place exactly. Ladies with > «s the narcissus, thrive best when undisturbed. Theso 
clover fingers make elegant screens of dried ferns pressed j latter should have annually a good droning of manure 
U'tweon two sheets of plate glass, tho whole being mounted > spread over them, and carefully “ pricked In,” as tbo 
In a bamboo or light wooden frame. < gardeners called it, with a fork. Every encouragement 

Mantel-cloths may bo made of Utrecht velvet, bordered > should be given to them while they are making their 
by a flounce of gulpdro mounted on silk of a bright color. j leaves. Tho strength of the bulb for another year, and 
Point lace, too, looks very pretty mado up over a color, j *>*> the beauty of it# blossom, depend upon the develop- 
Scraps of silk are capable of being made up into very gay \ ment of fine foliage, which nnder no circumstances should 
mantel-cloths by being cat into Vandykes and sewn together i be cut in, pulled away, or removed until in a natural state 
in alternate points, say of atnbcr and black,.or scarlet and \ it has died doom. The flowers may be removed with 
Mack, or dark blue and crimson. The seams should be | impunity, but ths foliage must not be touched. From the 
fallowed with lines of fcathor-etich. Amber silk would > general practice in Holland we gather that the beet possible 
luok well with blue ami crimson or with scarlet and black. I manure that can be used Is oowdung. 

> Of trailing plants there is Germs fiagelliformis, both 

_____ j curious and handsome. It gives no trouble in cultivation, 

S and grows beet in a mixture of loam and old brick rubbish, 
| with very Httlo water. 8sdum seibaldif is effective as a tms- 
HO RTI CULTURE, Etc. s pended plant, and so also is tho stagVhorn fern. This fern 

Horse Plants, roe Parlors, Etc., Etc.— The proper | is singularly beontifnl when grown in an open wire basket 
plants for the house are a prime consideration with ladies 5 lined with moss and filled with a soil of lumps of peat. In 
find of flowers. We shall devote a short wpoce to this sub- < this way it sonde out its splendid fronds all round, and 
j -ct, the present month. j becomes a most attractive object. We must not here omit 

Taking Holland its onr authority, we have little hesitation | that pretty campanula, C. garganica, a groat fkvorite, 
in eaying that tho soil best adapted to the growth and devcl- 5 forming, as it does, pendent sheets of starUke flowers of a 
opment of fine bulbs of any sort is a pure sand; but sand j brilliant bluish purple, with white eyes. There are many 
will not do without a proper supply of moisture. Wo have s varieties of ferns and lycopodium, especially those of a pendu- 
plonty of sandy tracts in this country, but they are ? ous habit, which do well In baskets. We hare a pot of seed 
deficient, In that other essential requisite, an adequate supply \ containing some eight or ten different varieties, self-sown 
of moisture. They fail when the soil of Holland succeeds. ? from standing in the midst of other ferns, which has been 
They have no canals and wnter-courses intersecting them, j much admired in a hanging position. It seems hard to im- 
Bulbs would not rot In them from excess of moisture or too ? ngine what they can all live upon, for tho pot itself is 
close contact with it but they would dwindle awny for lack j covered with a drooping moss. We arc, of course, careful to 
of it On the other hand, In Holland a sandy, well-drained | keep it well supplied with water. The safest plan of giving 
soil receives the bulbs and keeps them sound, while water, j water to suspended plants Is to unhook the baskets from the 
which the canals supply, stands everywhere at from twenty \ chain, dip them into a pail or tank of water, and not return 
inches to two fleet below the surface, attracting the roots - them to their proper position again until all dropping of 
downwards, and promoting, under the Influence of sunshine, 5 water has ceased. 

u most vigorous growth. In the absence of theso advantages j Under tho comprehensive title of general pot-plants mnrt 
peculiar to Holland we shall not be far wrong in saying that l be Included the long list of whatever can be admitted into a 
tho best soil in which to grow bulbous plants In our country Tcool greenhouse or conservatory. Of shrubby plants there 
ii a rich sandy loam, a soil sufficiently sandy to insure the s are oranges, oleanders, pomegranates, camellias, azaleas, 
preservation of the bulbs, and sufficiently retentive of raois- l cyticus, coronellee,daphnes, tocomaa, diosroa, etc., etc., for tho 
ture toinsurc that they are at no time in danger of suffering s list is far too extensive for farther enumeration here. Xot 
from drought. ? to overpower our readers with names, wo have mentioned 

Another important essential in their growth is purity of s only a very frw, but from these few a good selection of sorts 
atmosphere. Sunlight and pure air are necessary not only > and varieties can easily be made. Oranges, pomegranates, 
fjr tha purpose of developing richness of color in tho < and oleanders are especially adapted to verandahs, taifce 
blossoms, but to Insure a healthy growth in the foliage and $ halls, and corridors. With dtre attention to pot-boom and 
roots. All admit the importance of a suitable soil, but fow, \ watering, there is not the slightest difficulty tn fhe tnanage- 
in our opinion, give proper weight to the influence of? meat of any of the shrubby plants which we hare mentioned, 
atmosphere. Soil undoubtedly Is a matter of paramount < they are all, withottt a doflttt, liable to blight In confinement; 
Importance, and If this be properly provided almost all $ but experience proves that the plants may be kept In good 
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health by a proper supply of- nourishiuvnt, and bj carefully 
vrnabing the stem*, branches, and learn twice n year with 
tvKip and water. We treat all greenhouse evergreens in this 
way. Oar plan is to nee carbolic soap, tepid water, and a 
mft sponge. Wlu;ii there are many plants the operation is 
tedious, baft it well repays the tremble. Spring and autumn 
are the seasons preferred. We must add to our list one or 
two more very useful plants— tho variegated. Japanese euotiy- 
inus, a few pots of different variegated bullies, the berry¬ 
boaring aocuba and laurusUotu. 

We consider shrubby evergreen plants ornamental at all 
seasons, whether in flower or not Our list, however, is 
quite long enough to insure flowers being found on some of 
thorn throughout the year. 

In addition to these there is a long list of other things 
suited to Indoors growth, tho beauty of which is imperially 
owing to the blossoms they bear. Of these we may mention 
fuchsias, so useful during spring, summer, and early autumn, 
chrysanthemums, which come in -with the late autumunnd 
winter, cinerarias, primulua, shrubby calceolarias, double 
petunias, balsams. Geraniums, both the French and Zonule. 
Tho formor of these make a grand display while in full 
flower, but they last in bloom only so short a time that few 
persons now care to grow more than one or two good 
specimens; the Zonalo class is far more useful, and so much 
Improvement has here been made of late that an obuudnno* 
of fine flowers can lie had of every variety of color. There is 
now a yellow variety, a free flowerer, aptly named Jealousy. 
The Kichardia cethiopica, popularly called the cal la, is 
a useful indoors plant; it is figured against the right-hand 
lower wifido w-pano in illustration No. 1. Independent of its 
beautiful flewers of snowy whitenoss, the arrow-shaped leaves 
and stately bearing of the plant itself render it very attractive. 
In a growing State it requires a great deal of moisture, which 
must bo partially withheld after a.time to induco flowering. 
Troo carnations ate also good window' plants, and under 
proper management yield a large number of bloeBOms. They 
require a rich light soil. Nothing suits them better than a 
mixture in equal parts of garden loam, leaf mould, rot ton 
manure, and rood sand. A fow it>«©3 in pot perpotuals on 
their own roots are best, have a pleasing effort. If tho green 
lly shows Itself wash tho buds with soap and water as above 
directed. 

The bulb catalogue is a very long one, and of increasing 
interest, for each year adds novelties. Consult any good 
seedsman’s catalogue, on this point. 


without insxti nguisbablaroaraof foaghter, the circle may l*» 
congratulated upon being the first which ever succeeded iu 
playiug the game according to the canon, and as it should be 
played. 

Collaboration —Taper and pencils are to be given to the 
company, anil each of them on the upper part of the slip i. to 
draw a heud. Let not the unartlstic bo frighteued ot this, 
for it id not necessary to display any knowledge of drawing; 
on the contrary, the absence of it rather adds to than dimin¬ 
ishes the fun of the game. The most effective heads to draw 
are naturally exaggerated caricatures of any of the company 
present. Tho head having l>een achieved as effectively as 
may be, the slip is folded back just above tho ends of the two 
lines forming tho neck, and handed to a person sitting next, 
who fills in a body from the neck down to the legs, folding 
tho slip again immediately above the ends of tho lines form¬ 
ing tho body, und again hands it on. Tho third person then 
adds logs according to his or her fancy, writing tho name at 
tho bottom thereof, and the whole result will bo found to 
be the most laughable specimen of ideal humanity conceiv¬ 
able. 


PABLOR GAMES. ( 

Silence— A pastime pioro amusing, perliaps, than • 
intellectual, but not, therefore, to bo despised. It 1ms tho j 
additional advantage that the players will bo already f-cated. 5 
This, then, being tho case, one of them in tho most solemn i 
manner, and with a perfectly grave face, softly slaps tho faco \ 
of his right-hand neighbor—whether lady or gentleman— \ 
who in turn repeats the operation upon tho next Thus it \ 
goes round the circle, the most profound silence being > 
observed, until it reaches the leader again. He then givc^t 
his neighbor a slight box ou thp car on each sido. And i 
this, too, is repeated round the circle, possibly amid some { 
faint titterings, which the leader must suppress with all the > 
weight of his authority and much severity of countenance, j 
That concluded, hp next proceeds softly to pull his neighbor’s j 
ear, tho circle still, it jp hoped, sufficiently restraining itself \ 
to observe tho perfect silence which is indisponsable to tho j 
game. This having been duly completed, he goes on to pull / 
the nose of tbo unhappy right-hand neighbor, upon whorn { 
all the experiments' are first tried. ,I£ the .good sense and \ 
proper feeling of tbs players is such that this proceeding, > 
suffered and inflicted in turn by each, goes round tho room ! 


FASHIONS FOR JUNK. 

Fig. 1 .—WALKtxc-Thirjo or Ficrrirn Batiste. The front 
shirt Is made with lengthwise puffings of plain l^atiste 
placed between rows of the figured material. TT ? wide 
ruffle around the bottom is made in tho same way; headed 
l*y the hnlfe-plaftings of the plain batiste. The upper part 
and bach of the dress is in the princess style, and Is prettily 
looped and draped at the bach. The waist is open in front, 
and is trimmed with Languedoc lace. 

Fig. ti.— Bor’s 8uit or Gret Kerseymere. Tho trouser* 
are short; and tho jackot is cut in a point at th© back and 
braided. 

Fio. hi.—Carriage or Garden-Dress or White Figured 
Muslin. The short round skirt has ruffle of blue silk placed 
on it in battlement stylo. Tho over-dress is looped up at the 
lack with blue ribbons, and is trimmed with a knife-plaited 
ruffle of Breton laoe. It opens over a vest of hive striped 
silk, and has a shirred trimming of tho silk edging the 
waist. Wido, square collar. Bonnet of blue silk, trimmed 
with white lilacs. 

Fio. iv.—Wai.kino-Drebs or Thin, Wiiitr Fiourer 
MUfiLiN, made over thin, pink cambric. The skirt is laid in 
kilt-plaitingi all around, and is edged with a knife-plaiting. 
Tho coat-waist is mado very deep, and is slightly caught up 
in tho hack: ft is edged with white cambric edging turned 
np on the coat. Whito chip hat, trimmed with pink ribbon 
and a long white feather. White muslin parasol mado over 
pink silk. 

Fro. v.—H otter oe Garden-Dress or Cbra m-Wittte 
Figured Foulard. Tho foulard dn» is trimmed with a 
bios band of almond-colored silk, and is edged with a plaited 
ruffle Breton laco. Five similar ruffles fill in tho lower part 
of the front of the skirt The upper part of tho dress is 
mado in poster style, And ornamented with lace and a large 
boW of ribbon. The waist Is mado with a Iwtsqne, and lias a 
large dirccioire oolldr of tho silk, and Id trimmed with silk 
bows and lace, Tito sleeve* correspond. 

Fig. vi.—IIousk-Dress or Grey Albatross Clotit, (or 
soft French Bunting.) The trafned skirt Is festooned in front 
to tho muslin lining, and is edged by a flounce laid in box- 
plaits and ride-plaits, and tho space is dotted with small 
bows. The waist Is a pointed cuirass, and tho sleeves and 
chemisette arc of pale pink foulard or soft twilled silk, and 
are trimmed with Breton lace. 

Fio. vii.— Houss-Dbese or Black Satin and Striven 
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•bekadixe. The satin skirt (phich shows in front,) Is 
Utmmed with two plottings edged with black lace. The 
sides are ornamented with three draperies of striped 
grenadine, terminating with. Jetted fringe. The train is 
covered with puffings of grenadine, and the bodice opens 
heart-shaped and has pointed basques. 

Figs. viti. and ix.—Walking-Dress, Back and Front. 
The skirt is of cream-colored brocaded satteen, (this is 
washing material,) with nine narrow plaited flounces 
edged with lace. The polonaise with panlers is of the 
same material. The front of the bodice is arranged in 
dose folds, and trimmed with fan-shaped plaitings of Breton 
lace and black velvet 

Figs. x. and xi.—Mourning-Dress, Front and Back. 
The dress is of black bunting, and has a side-plaiting all 
around, the part in front being very deep. The skirt opens 
square in front over this plaiting, and ft but slightly 
draped. The basque is in long tabs, and fs vofry plain. The 
simulated vest and tho cuflh are of English. erdpe. An 
entire drees made of English erdpo in this way is very 
beautiftil, but much more expensive than bunting. 

Fio. xu.— Summer Bonnet or Coarse, Brown Straw, 
with crown and long ends of cream-colored dotted lace. 
The ends are edged with Languedoc lace, and a gilt orna¬ 
ment is passed through tho crown. 

Fig. xm.—S ummer Bonnet or Tuscan Straw, trimmed 
with three feathers of tho same color. Tho strings and 
face trimming are of violet satin, and a cluster of pansies 
with yellow hearts fasten tho strings together. 

Fio. xiv.—Evening-Dress for a Young Lady. The 
skirt is thin muslin puffed, and worn over a skirt trimmed 
with a great many narrow ruffles. Tho waist is only 
slightly full, and tho sleoves aro trimmed with rosettes of 
lace, in the centre of one of which aro some pink rose buds. 
The black velvet corsage is roado with deep points, and 
buttons at one side. It would look very well fastened 
directly in the front or the bock. This corsage can also be 
worn over a dress made high in tho neck. 

It will be seen from our colored plate that most of the 
Bummer dresses are made short; In fact, some of the richest 
and most expensive imported ones are quite short; this is a 
most sensible fashion, especially for those who go to 
watering places, as trailing long skins over soiled floors 
and piazzas is most uncomfortable. 

The sat teens, and other cotton materials that aro called 
by more names than wo can take space to record, are 
extremely beautiful this season, some of the handsomest 
being sold for sixty-flve or seventy cents a yard, yet being 
no prettier in pattern than the much less expensive goods; 
but tho ooloring is wonderfhl, being of tho richest Oriental 
style, reds, blues and yellows all harmoniously combined; 
it la this rich color that makes the expense. Tho sat tee ns 
look like satin when first made up; but, of course, will 
rumple and loose their gloss in time. White will be much 
worn during the summer, especially thin, dotted and figured 
Swiss goods. For dressy occasions, embroideries and laces, 
with a good deal of gold thread In them, are plentifully 
used; but this should be applied carefully, in order to 
prevent a “stagy” appearance. This embroidery, when of 
real gold thread, is very expensive, and wears well; a 
common material tarnishes very soon, and soon becomes 
very common looking. Some of the new ribbons have the 
gold thread interwoven with bright-colored ones, and 
cost two dollars a yard, being not over three inches wide. 

There is nothing now to say of the manner of making 
dresses, and our fashion plates give the very prettiest styles 
out; it will be noticed that all the dresses arc close-clinging 
in front. 

Mantles and ali wraps are os various as the fancies of the 
wearer, only the general make is shorter, as is natural, than j 
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that of the winter; the loose-sleeved Aolena and vis its will 
probably be preferred to a tighter-fitting wrap, as it is cooler 
and more easily put on. 

Bonnets are worn either small or rather large, as may suit 
the fency; many flowers as well as bright brocaded ribbons 
are employed as trimmings, and the flowers are nearly all 
large. Violets, pansies, large poppies and roses ore very 
popular, and these aro often mingled with buttercups, 
jinquils and other yellow flowers. Tho mixed straws are 
sought by those who want a serviceable bonnet; but they 
aro not thought op elegant as a plain white or yellow straw, 
or a Tuscan one. 

Hats are large, but not so enormous ss the Qirinsborongh 
ones worn two or three years ago, and many young ladies 
prefer the turban shape. 

The hair is worn very low on the nock by many, but some 
of the fashionable hair-dresscrB arrange it in a stylo that 
shows the back of the neck, and places the front hair higher, 
in plaits or a few pulls. Tho low style of hair-dressing suits 
admirably women with regular features, fine eyes, etc., but 
It is most unbecoming to round faces. This, however, we 
have often said before. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. i.—Young Girl’s Dress of Cream-Colored Lawn. 
It has one deep side-plaited ruffle of dark blue lawn, and 
tho skirt alone la laid in alternate folds of tho cream-oolor 
and dark blue. Extending down 'the Lack of the skirt, aro 
alternate plaitings of tho dark blue and cream-colored lawn. 
Tho body is plaited back and front into a square yoke, and 
extends under tho embroidered ribbon sash iu tho shapo 
of panic rs. 

Fio. ii.—Girl’s Dress of Dark Red and Gray Striped 
Percale. This dress is made just like tho one Just described, 
and shows the front view, only tho material is different. 

Fio. iii.— Boy’s Suit or Gray Linen. The collar and 
bands on the sleeves are finished with white braid. 


PUItCHASING AGENCY. 

After many inquiries from our subscribers, we have decided to 
establish a Purchasing Agency, for their accommodation and 
benefit Everything i trill be purchased , at the lowest possible 
rates. Special attention will be given to each article purchased; 
and the list includes everything used in the House : Ladies', 
Gentlemen's, and Children's Wear, Bridal and Infants' Outfits , 
Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, Melodeons,, Organs , Furni¬ 
ture of every conceivable description, Carpets, Wall-Papering, 
China, Glassware, Curtains of all kinds, Silver, Jewelry, Pictures , 
and Libraries. 

Orders will also bs taken for Cards, and Invitations for Wed¬ 
dings, Parties, and Receptions; and Stationery of any kind. 
Ladies wishing dresses made, by sending bust and waist measure, 
length of skirt, etc., and giving general directions as to material 
and color, will be promptly attended to, with taste and discretion, 
tcith the aim in view of contributing to the wants of the subscribers 
of “ Petersonor their friends. Bonnets iciU be purchased , in 
the same way, by stating color preferred, and general style cf 
wearer. 

Samples and estimates furnished , on receipt of 26 cents, and 
correspondence solicited. Send for circular containing full direc¬ 
tions. Address, 

MBS. MABY THOMAS, 

P. 0. Box 1C26, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H&'In remitting, get a Post-Qfice order, orj^drafl on Phila¬ 
delphia, or New York; if these cannot be had, however, register 
your letter. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 



VIOLET TO ILET WATER. 
CASHMERE B OUQUET EXTRACT. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 


ThU I nvalanltU) and *trlrtly AmpHrmn 
Food prtpirrd from tbb mlpf of one of N. 
Yjl’lly’* moat eminent pbyuldan*. nine bo 
Implicitly relied on u the beet known »ub- 
etltute for mother'e milk. Aa k diet for the 
nged, the elek or eonTnleeeente, It In unip« 
proerhed. Sold by DrurpUU and Groctn. 
Small Size, 35 Cent*. Larre, elx times the 
quantity. One hollar. IT WILL KKKP! 

Treatine on the Proper NourUbment of 
Infanta UtKK. TUTOR E. HUGER * 
l’LTUlL, 104 to 110 Ueado SL, Jlcw York. 


T ELL ME TRUE—Tho newest uud prettiest love song out. 

Price SoctB. Send direct to the publishers, Fillmore 
Bros., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


u 


A \<F. v . ' I’HAT 
Will wind ANV'vKrKTCM 


AND NOT 
WEAR OUT* 

cts. Oirculrrs 


O I 0% bv Watchmakers. By mail. 30 cts. Cireulrrs 
OULU FRKE.J. S. BI RCH A CO., 38 Dey St. t N.Y. 

WELDOR’S COMPOUND OF 

I PURE COD LIVEHI 
OIL AHD LIME. 


To One and All. — Are you Buffering from a 

Cough, Cold, Asthma, Bronchitis, or any of the various pul¬ 
monary troubles that so often end In Consumption? If so, 
use “ WUbor't I*ure Cbd-Liver Oiland Lime," ft safe and sure 
remedy. This is no quack preparation, but is regularly pre¬ 
scribed by the medical faculty. Manufactured only by A. 
B. W 11 .bor. Chemist, Boston. Sold by all druggists. 

Ts an tndlaponalblo and valuablo article that 
aupplk-sa wautlonglelt by werylady. 1 (la 
a self-adjuntable and perfec t fitting belt.com- 
pr ftblnlng sorority with ca*e and comfort. By 
r t|l;mall for 60c. 2for|l. Send wale 1 me*»are. 
t™. Lady agents wanted. N. K. Medical loaU- 
tuto, 24 Tremont ltow, lioelou, klaas. “ 



Gold,Crystal, Lace,lVrfumedand Chromo Cards, name 
O/Cl in Gold and Jet 

MARK 


Gold and Jet 10c. CLINTON BR0S.,ClintonTille,Ct. 

Your Linen with Clark’s Indelible 
Pencils. Sold at all Stationers. 


H ack-supporting shoulder-brace. 

Gives the figure an erect and graceful appearance 
fiend for Illustrated Circular and Catalogue of Hygienic 
Undergarments to- MRS. A. FLETCHER «fe CO., 
Mention this Magazine. 6 East 14th St., N. Y. City. 

"TUegant Autograph Album, gilt covers, 48 pages, 
fj illustrated with birds, scrolls, etc., in color*, and 47 
Select Quotations, 15c. Agents' Outfit for Cords (over 60 
Samples ), 10c. DAVIDS Sc CO., Northford, Ct. 

Will 


S55.66 


Agents Profit p 

S.V»0. Outfit free. 


Week. 


_ ier 

rove it or forfeit 
!. G. RIDEOUT Sc CO , 218 Fulton St., N.Y. 


4 ^ ^ Scrap Pictures 10c.; 100 Transfer lectures, 10c.: 

ill 12 Floral Embossed Cards, 10c.; 10 ]'erforated 
JLUU Mottoes, 10c.; 4 Chromo Mottoes, 10c.; 4 Fine 6x8 
Chromos , 10c.; 1 Floral Surprise, 10c.; 2 Oil 
Pictures, 9x12,10c.; 2 Reproductions , 9x12,10c.; 4 Flower 
Jhmels, 10c.; 2 Stereo Yieaos, 10c.; 1 Perfumed Sachet, 10c.; 1 
Lithograph, 12x16,10c.; 26 Birthday Cards, 10c. All for $1.00 
postpaid. Stamps taken. J. W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md. 


50 


Chromo, Tortoise Shell, Cupid, Motto, Floral Cards, 
lOo. Outfit, 10c. HALL BROS., Northford, Ct. 


%Tt~l 


20 


A YEAR and expenses to agents. Outfit Free- 
Address P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 

26 


LOVELY, ROSEBUD CHROMO CARDS 
all Floral Motto, with name, 10 cents. 

NASSAU CARD CO., Nassau, N. Y 



ANTI¬ 
MOTH 

Carbolized Paper. 

ABSOLUTE PROTECTION 
AGAINST MOTHS. 

Perfectly clean and frayrant 
—will not injure tho liuest 
fabrics. 

A few sheets placed among 
woolens, furs, or feathers 
positively protects them, 
against the ravages of Moths 
CAMPBELL, HALL A CO., 

110 aud 112 Nassau St., N.Y. 

HAUTHAWAY’S 



AH ELEGANT PRESSING 

—FOR— 

LADIES’BOOTS & SHOES 


PERMANENTLY CURES 

KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 

Constipation and Piles. 

Dr. R.H. Clark, South Hero, Yfc.. says, “Incases I 
I of kidney Trouble* it bos acted liko a charm. It 
has cured many very bad coses of Hies, and has 
never failed to act efficiently.” 

Nelson Fairchild, of St. Albans, Yt, says, “It Is 
| of priceless value. After sixteen years of great 
suffering from Piles and Costiveness it com¬ 
pletely cured me." . 

a 8. Hogabon, of Berkshire, says, “One pack¬ 
age has done wonders for me m completely cur- 
| lng a severe Liver and Kidney Complaint." 

IT HAS 
WONDERFUL 
POWER. 

Because It Acts os the LIVES, the BOWELS and 
the SIDNEYS at the same time. 

I Because It cleanses the system of I 

the poisonous humors that develop© [ 
In Kidney and Ur* 

lousness, Jaunuiw* vumbu^uumi i 
P iles* or In Rheumatlsm y Neuralgia 
| and nervous disorders. 

KIDNEY-WORT Is n dry vegetable com¬ 
pound and can be sent by mail prepaid. 

( One package will make alx qts of medicine. j 

TRY IT? NOW 2 

JSTBny It at the Druggists. Price, $1.00. 

WELLS, 2ICHABBS0N & CO., Proprietor!, 

12 (Will tend post paid.) Burlington, YL 
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ADVERTISE M*E NTS 


TESTIMONIALS 

A very Excellent 
Medicine* 

Tree port. Queens Gfc, V. T. 

Dear Siu: Having need 
your Indian Blood Strut as 
a Blood Purifier, 1 can recom¬ 
mend it as a valuable medi¬ 
cine. Mrs. Carpenter. 

Kidney Disease. 

113 SkilimauSt., B’klyn, N.Y. 

Dear Sir: For years I was 
afflicted with kidney disease, 
but soon after I commenced 
using your Indian Blood 
Syrup 1 found permanent 
relief. Mrs. 8. Worth. 

Rheumatism Cured. 
368 Claason Av., B’klyn, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: Being a sufferer 
for yean with chronic rheu¬ 
matism, I was induced to 
make a trial of your Indian 
Blood Syrup, which speedily 
cured me. Gjso. Hices. 

Liver Complaint and 
Dyspepsia. 

7 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 

Dear Sir: This certifies 
that your Indian Blood 
8yrup cured me of the liver 
complaint and dyspepsia. I 
cannot recommond it too 
highly. L. D. Frederick, 
Attorney at Law. 

Sure Care for 
Dyspepsia. 

Freeport, Queens Co., N. Y. 

DrJiB Sir: I was afflicted 
with Dyspepsia for some time, 
and your Indian Blood 
8yrut entirely cured me 
after various so-called rem¬ 
edies failed. H. B. Libby, 

Prin. Freeport Pub. School. 

An Invaluable 
Remedy. 

234 Thompson St, N. Y. City. 

Dear 8ir: I used your 
Indian Blood Syrup for dys¬ 
pepsia and my wife for gen¬ 
eral debility. I cheerfully 
recommend ft to others as an 
invaluable remedy. 

Respectfully yours. 

Edward Dcmphy. 

Regulates the Bowels. 

240 Water St, B’klyu* N. Y. 

Dear Sir: I am now tak¬ 
ing your Indian Blood Syrup 
and find that my bowels, ouce 
so irregular, are in a good 
sound healthy oondition, and 
I am determined to keep them 
so by the aid of your remedy. 
C. J. Gallagher 

Dyspepsia, and Consti¬ 
pation. 

Brooklyn. Kings Co- N. Y. 

Dear Sib: Having need 
your very valuable Indian 
Blood Syrup myself and in 
my family, and being fully 
satisfied of Its efficiency in 
curing Dyspepsia and Consti¬ 
pation, I can safely recom¬ 
mend it to othera. 

WM. B. LETUBCR.A 
723^ Myrtle Av. 


DR. CLARK 

JOHNSON’S 


Miu Elooi Syrup. 



{TRADE MARK. J 


A I IPt F" f\l>1ispepsia,Liver 

I H U B__ 

3 _ H e K If 1 y^Ague, Mieuma- 
IIII I Wmtism, Dropsy, 
********** Heart Disease, 
Biliousness , Nervous Debility 9 etc • 

The Best REMEDY KNOWN to Man! 

9,000,000 Bottles 

SOLD SINCE 1870. 

This Syrup possesses Varied Properties 

It Stimulate* the Ptyallne In the Saliva, 


stomach. 1 1 the medicine 1* taken Immedi¬ 
ately after eatliig the fe r m ent ation of food 
le prevented- _ 

List of Wholesale Dealers in New York City: 

McKksson A Bobbins, 91 Fulton St.; Wm. H.Schikf- 
femm A Co- 170 and 172 William St. ; Hall A Buckkl, 
218 Greenwich St.; 8. R. Van Duikr, 36 Barclay St.; J. 
N. Stallman A Go., 36 Platt St.; Oh as. N. Cbittenton, 
7 6th Av.; J. H. Francis, 68 Malden Lane; Brent 
Good A Co.; 22 Park Place; Peek A Velsor, 9 Gold St. : 
Walter Adams, 76 John 8t. : Wells A Elliott, 1 1 Gold 
St ; Damxell A Co, 68 Cedar St ; Fraser A Lee, 20 
Bookman St' Sold Fykey where. 
list of Wholesale Dealers In'Philadelphia: 

Johnson, Holloway & Co., 602 Arch St ; French, 
Richards A Co, corner 10th and Market Streets; 
Baker, Moore A Mein, 609 Market St, 

Sftek Headache and Dyspepsia. 

161 Perry St, N.Y. City. 

Dear Sir: Yonr Justly oelebrsted Indian Blood 
Strup has entirely cured pie of Sick Headache and 
Dyspepsia of 10 years’ standing. It also cured my 
child of Scarlet Fever, and my wife of Female com¬ 
plaint Georoe H. Reynolds. 

Isaoo Dalhman, Bull’s Head, 24th St, (of Dalhman 
Brothers, dealers in horse stock) cured of Dyspepsia 
and Indigestion of many years’ standing. 

Henry Dahlman, of the same firm, cured of Sore 
Throat and Indigestion, after having been treated by 
physicians without beneffidal effect 


TESTIMONIALS 

Constipation with 
Headache. 

99 W. Houston St,N.Y. City. 

Sir: Your Indian Blood 
Syrup h»s enred ma entirely 
of the distress in my hend, 
and relieved every difficulty 
of my bowels. I must say 
that it is the beet medicine 
that any person can take for 
sick headache. Alice Bred. 

Dyspepsia and Indi¬ 
gestion. 

Brooklyn, Qneens Go, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: Suffering for 
years with Dyspepsia, I was 
Induced to give your Indian 
Blood Strup a trial, and It 
completely cured me. I still 
take the Syrup for the pur¬ 
pose of regulating my bowels, 
for which I find it has no 
eqnnl. Recommend persons 
seeking reference to me. 

Chas. Weeks. 

190 Navy St. 

Liver Complaint and 

Lung Disease Cured. 

617 9th Av, N. Y. City. 

Dear Sir : I do not think I 
would be doing my duty 
without having tho afflicted 
know the beneficial results 
derived from the use of your 
Blood Purifier. For three 
years I suffered from liver 
and lung difficulties. After 
taking the medicine for a 
short time, I was relioved 
and happy to testify that I 
am well. 

Mrs. Jennie Lord. 

A Great Blood Purifier. 
22 Dcsbroases St., New York. 
Dr. Clarice Johnson : 

Dear Sib: I have been 
troubled with pimples on my 
face, arising from impurities 
of the blood, for the last five 
years. Hearing of your In¬ 
dian Blood Strup, I deter¬ 
mined to give it a trial, after 
trying dozens of remedies, and 
can now say that the disfigure¬ 
ment which troubled me so 
long has completely disap¬ 
peared. Yours, with many 
thanks. 

Miss Julia Flannery. 


Cured after many 
Years’ Suffering with 
Lung* and Stomach- 
246 W. 33d St, N. Y. City. 
For several years I havp 
had trouble with my stomach 
and lungs. By the persua¬ 
sion of a friend I commenced 
the use of the Blood Puri¬ 
fier, snd I will my that the 
change from sickness to com¬ 
parative health has almost 
been mlraculons. There is 
one thing that I noticed: my 
digestion became better and 
my nerves quieted, so that I 
could sleep again with com¬ 
fort. I think it is the best 
family medicine in the world. 

J. A. Gathxn. 


Partial desirous cf tiAntuUjut any of the above-named persona to aatlsfir themselves of 
the genuineness of their testimonials, will be hind enough to send a stamp to them for a reply. 
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480 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GET UP CLUBS FOR 18801 CHEAPEST AND BEST I! 

PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


♦^SUPPLEMENT IN EVERT NUMBER! popular in lSS^and 1879, ^SrU? be 

continued in 1880. They will appear in every number, containing a fall-sized Paper Pattern, 
for a Polonaise, Cloak, Mantle, Coat, Waist, or some other article of a Lady’s, or Child’s Dress. 
Every woman will thus be enabled, if a Subscriber to “ Peterson,” to cut out her own dresses, 
and her children’s, without the aid of a mantua-maker.^l 


“PETERSON’S MAGAZINE” la the beet and cheapest of the lady’s books. It contains* every year, nearly 1200 
pages; 14 steel engravings; 12 colored patterns; 12 mammoth oolored fashions; and about 900 wood engravings. In 
short, it combines more, for a lest price, than any other. But In 1880 It is even better. A New Featfe* has been 
introduced in & series of 

SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES! 

AS A MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE “Peterson ” has no rival of its kind. Its stories and novelets 
are acknowledged to be the best published anywhere. Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, Frank Lee Benedict, Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, Rebecca Harding Davis, J. G. Austin, Marietta Holley, Ac., are regular contributors. Also, the author of 
“The Second Life,” the author of M Josiah Allen’s Wife,” Ac., Ac., besides others of the best female writers of America. 
Nkw Wuitkbs, when of first-rate merit, are continually being added. In addition to the shorter stories, there are 
being given, in 1880. Five Original Copyright Novelets, two of them by new writers, ri*.: “Lost,” by Mrs. Ann 8. 
Stephens, “A Fair Bamjarian,” by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, “Thr Talisman or Montezuma,” by A New Con¬ 
tributor, “In Thrfk Acts,” by Frank Le> Benedict, and 44 Tub Maid or Muhlrn.” by Mrs. M.Shefiey Peters. 

AS A MAGAZINE OF ART “Peterson's” is, In one respect, unequalled. For it gives, not only Wood 
Engravings, and those in great quantity, and of nneqnalled beauty, but also, what no other Magasine does, 

COSTLY STEEL AND MEZZOTINT ENCRAVINCS! 

The Publisher challenges a comparison between these engravings, which are work* of the highest art, and the inferior 
Engravings, really lithographs, that appear elsewhere. “ Peterson's,” is the only magazine that gives, engraved on steel. 

Mammoth Colored Fashion Plates! 

AS A MAGAZINE OF'FASHION, therefore, “Peterson” is conceded to surpass all others. These 
superb, double-sized Paris colored plates are printed from steel plates, and oolored by hand, in the highest style of art 
Patterns of the newest bouuets, hats, cloaks, jackets, ate., etc., appear iu each number. Also the greatest variety of 
children’s dresses. Also, PATTERNS FOR EVERY DAY DRESSES, in Calico, Delaine, Ac. You do not know 
how to dress till you see “ Peterson.” Everywhere it is conceded to be the most reliable guide %n fashion. 

COLORED PATTERNS FOR EMBROIDERY, Etc., MONTHLY. 

COLORED DESIGNS FOR SLIPPERS, SOFA CUSHIONS, CHAIR-SEATS, Ac.,—each of which at a retail 
store would cost Fifty Cents or more. “Peterson" Is the only magazine that gives these patterns. RECEIPTS FOR 
COOKING, THE TOILETTE, SICK ROOM. Eto. NEW AND FASHIONABLE MUSIC in every number. Also 
articles on GARDENING HOUSE FURNISHING, A MOTHER'S DEPARTMENT, in short everything interesting 
to ladies. 


ONE COPY, ONE YEAH, (Postage Free,) . . TWO DOLLARS! 


UNPRECEDENTED OFFERS FOR CLUBS. 


8 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 
8 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 

4 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 
O Copies, one year, (postage free,) 

10 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 

’ ft Copies, one year, (postage free,) 

7 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 
18 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 

8 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 

11 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 
lft Copies, one year, (postage free,) 


SS.ftO 

4.50 

S6JS0 

9.00 

14.00 

• 8.00 

10.50 

17.00 


•18.00 

16.00 

81.00 


ENGRAVINGS FOB PREMIUM8.—For either of these 
two clubs, wo will send, as a Premium, either of our new 
monotints, “Washington at Valley Forge,” (sise 24 inches 
by 20), or “ The Parable of the Lilies,” (20 by 10), postage free. 

AN EXTRA COPY OF THE MAGAZINE FOR PRE¬ 
MIUM.—For either of these three clubs, we will send, as 
a Premium, an extra copy of the Magazine, for the year 
1880, postage free. 

BOTH AN EXTRA COPY AND ENGRAVING.—For 
either of these three clnbs, we will send, postage free, both 
an extra copy of the Magazine, for 1880, and either of onr 
new, large-sized mezzotints, “ Washington at Valley Forge,” 
or “ The Parable of the lilies.” 

AN EXTRA COPY AND BOTH ENGRAVINGS.—For 
either of these three clubs, we wiH send, postage free, an 
extra copy of the Magozino, for 1880, and both of our new. 
large-sized mezzotints, “ Washington at Valley Forge." and 
“ The Parable of the Lilias.” 


In Remitting, get a Post-Office Order on Philadelphia, or a draft on Philadelphia or New York: If 
neither of these can be had, send Greenbacks or Notes of National Ranks. In the latter case, register your letter. 
Address, postpaid. 


CEARUIS PETERSON, 


Specimens sent gratis to those wishing to get up cinbs. No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Great Love; and a Greater—By Jane G. Austin, - 46 

Antimacassar: Drown Work and Fancy Stitch—By 

Mrs. Jane Weaver, (Illustrated,) - . - - 161 

Antimacassar, with Detail of Embroidery, foil size—By 

Mrs. Jane Weaver, (Illustrated,) - - - 466 

Art Needlework, - - - - - 396,471 

A Romance of Venice—By Frank Lee Benedict, (Illus¬ 
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.257 
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Baby’s Carriage Robe—By Mrs. Jane Weaver, (IUus- 
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Betsy Bobbit j* Her Pbem—By “ Joekih Allen’s Wife,” 440 
Border: Embroidered Net—By Mrs. Jane Weaver, (IU 
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Border: in Point Basse, ( Illustrated ,) - - - - 309 

Brush Pocket—By -Mrs. Jane Weaver, (Illustrated,) - 307 
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MAGGIE’S WELCOME 


Ai Published by SEP. WINNER k SON, 1007 Spring Garden St., Phil&dadelphii. 


Words and music by CLAWBKL. 



thoughts are 

with 

Ben for 

he’s 

coming a-gain; 

The 

ship’s come to port as they 

all my 

small 

ear - nings 

to 

show him to - day, 

And 

he will be bringing some 

blood rush 

- es 

back to 

my 

flut - ter - ing heart. 

That 

voice to my ear, ’tis as 



And is not she welcome as flow - ers in May, They 

Tho’ half’s for his mother, of that will I none, O 

The night - in - gale trills to the flow - ers in May. To his 


tell me to - day, 

gold of his own, 

sweet as the lay 
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told me he’d nev - er comeback to us here, Butl’dnev-er a doubt and I’d 

hap - py to see him once more in his home. They laugh’d me to scorn, but I 

moth - er he flies, she is clasp’d to his breast, Her pray’rs are all answer’d, her 
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THE ARTIST'S LAST PICTURE. 

BT MARGARET STIRLING. 



| could not, except to very imaginative people, tell 
the story. The other half maintained, that as 
the lover would have had to Btand with his back 
! to the spectator, this would have spoilt the 
I picture. These insisted, and re-insisted that the 
girl’s face did tell the story; that those who 
could not see this knew nothing of art. The 
\ general public was as divided on the subject as 
the newspapers. Everybody thronged to view the 
picture. Everybody spoke of it. It was the 
fashion. For my part, I was of those who saw, 

[ or fancied they saw, the whole story in the girl’s 
face. I behold that face, after the lapse of years, 
as vividly as at first. The summer sun shines 
j full upon it, touching the lightly-blown, brown 
! hair with golden lights, and bringing into strong 
relief the pretty piquant face; a bright little face, 
yet with an indescribable touch of pathos in it. 

Soon after seeing it, I came across a criticism, 
written by one of the leading critics of the day. 
“The picture gives,” he wrote, “an idea of 
power, but power awkwardly expressed ; it lacks 
both finish and beauty of execution ; and will be 
admired, as a whole, only by those ignorant senti¬ 
mentalists, who rave over any wretched daub, 
that has a startling event connected with it.” 

The picture haunted me, and I asked what the 
“startling event connected with it” was, to 
which the critic alluded. This was his story: 

“ The artist was yonng, and bad, undeniably, 
talent. But he was wholly without ambition. 
Sometimes, for weeks, he would work steadily, 
dashing off clever, little sketches, with astonishing 
rapidity; and then weeks would go by, without 
his touching a canvas. He was entirely depen¬ 
dent on his brush; but, fortunately, his pictures 
always commanded a ready sale, so that he never 
came to want. He and his wife had lived 
carelessly and happily, in true Bohemian fashion, 
from day to day, thoroughly enjoying the present, 
and very literally obeying thk Bible in * taking 
no thought for the morrow.’ 


// n§n\\kV ^ one * n k° n d° n * some twelve 
// ^ y earfl a £°* or 80 > will remember 

the talk created, by a picture 

called “ Coming Thro’ the Rye.” 

The picture made a deep impression upon me, 
and I can remember its every detail, even now. 
I can see the sunny field of waving grain ; the 
church-tower in the distance; the very atmos¬ 
phere, just like that of a warm, bright, summer’s 
day. But, most of all, I can see the face of the 
girl, who, daintily holding up her dress, comes 
swiftly through the rye to meet her lover, who 
was, however, invisible; but supposed to be 
standing where the spectator stood. The picture 
was warmly attacked, in some of the newspapers, 
and as warmly defended in others. Half the 
critics, held that the lover ought to have been on 
the canvas; that the girl’s face did not, and 
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4 * About four months before he painted the 
picture, of which I have spoken, a change came 

over him. His little girl was born, and vague 
thoughts began to float through his head, of 


LAST ilCTURE. 
s fainting Jieadily, and making, i 


fainting iteadily, and making, not only money, 

! but a name, that his wife and child might be 

i proud to bear. 

| “ Simultaneous with this, however, a feeling of 



weariness, that he struggled against in vain, crept 
over him. 4 A bad cold,’ he laughingly called it, 
to his anxious little wife; but as weeks went by, 
and the 4 bad cold ’ grew no better, he decided to 
consult his old family physician. 

44 The consultation lasted a long time, and when 
it was over, the stern old doctor, who had known 
him from childhood, was crying like a woman. 
But the young man only looked dazed and 
wonder-stricken. He had been told there was 
serious trouble with his heart; that he might 


die in six months; one month possibly; it might 
come at any time. He listened silently to all Dr. 
Mayer had to say ; then shook hands quietly, 
and went out into the spring sunshine. 

44 He turned towards his home, his lips mechani¬ 
cally repeating the words of doom, that, as yet, 
were hardly more than words. He would go 
home to his wife, and she would tell him how it 
was all some horrible nightmare. The thought 
of repeating those words to his wife, gave them 
their full agonizing force. 
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44 ‘ Dear God!’ he prayed, passionately, * give 
me a little while, only a little while!’ 

“ Gradually,.he became calm, and thought much 
of his wife and child. 

“ * But they shall not be left absolutely 
penniless,’ he said, straightening himself up, 
4 1 will paint one picture more.’ 

44 It was one of those spring days, when the 
mere fact of being alive, makes one lazily happy. 
Everything about him was bright and gay. Put 
he pushed his way, mechanically, through the 
crowd, looking ahead, with eyes that saw nothing 
of the busy life about him. As he swung by thus, 
with his long, easy step, an old cripple, looking 
after him, with the intense admiration that the 
deformed always have for physical perfection, 
audibly envied him his youth and strength. 

44 Going into the house, he went to his studio, 
and stood before the unfinished picture on his 
easel. It was the 4 Coming Thro’ the Rye.’ Not 
what he would now, perhaps, have chosen to 
paint; but since it was started, it must do; 
there was no time for any other. 


44 All that day, the old doctor was haunted by 
the remembrance of the artist’s face, with its 
dazed, horror-stricken expression. He thought, 
again and again, of the young wife, and the grief 
that was even now creeping nearer her; and he 
wondered sadly why it * could not have been 
himself. What had he now, save money, to make 
life pleasant to him ? Who was there left, who 
would miss him? What, after all, was life to 
him now, but a striving to do his duty, and a 
placid waiting for the end? While the other, 
who must die, enjoyed life so thoroughly, and 
was so extremely happy. It was the old, terrible 
problem, never yet solved, never to be solved. 

44 4 The trouble was,’ thought the old doctor, 

4 he was too happy. Such happiness never lasts.’ 

44 That day, Dr. Mayer’s patients were all dissat¬ 
isfied ; he seemed utterly wrapped up in himself. 
One young mother, thrilling over the important 
advent of a first baby’s first tooth, declared, 
indignantly: 

44 4 No matter how clever Dr. Mayer may be, he 
is an unsympathetic old thing.’ 
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THE SPELL OP NATURE. — SONNET. 


“ The young artist painted now as he had never 
painted before. He threw his whole soul into 
his work. His wife—who was his model— 
wondered at the change, and made happy plans 
for the fature. Yet, sometimes, she looked at 
him, with Vague anxiety. 

“‘Why paint so steadily? You will tire 
yourself,” she would say. And he would 
answer her lightly, saying to himself, ‘ I must 
tell her: but not to-day, not to-day.* 

“Spring passed quickly, as spring always 
does i and languid summer was creeping by. 
Day by day, the picture grew. The artist* s brush 
lingered, lovingly, on the face of the girl; for it 
was the face of his wife he was painting. Some¬ 
times, as he worked, he would find himself, 


morbidly, wondering, how his wife’s face would 
: look, after he had told her what, he himself felt- 
; now, was creeping every day nearer. 

[ “ At times, it required the most agonising effort 

; to work on, and hide from his wife what he- 
suffered. But he struggled along bravely, bear¬ 
ing his trouble alone. At last, the picture was 
finished. 

“ Quietly the artist sat in front of his completed 
work, a little later in the day. 

“ * He is sleeping/ said his wife to herself, when,. 
) on her coming into the room, he never moved. 

| “Poor little wife! Not ‘sleeping/ but dead. 

There he sat, his tired hands dropped listlessly 
I at his side, and the sweetest, happiest expression 
J on his face.” 


THE SPELL OF NATURE. 

BY GERTIE V. MACK. 


Though the summer of life is over, 

The harvest is gathered in, 

And I only sit with empty hands, 

And dream of what might have been. 

I have toiled and grown aweary, 

But I will toil no more, 

For, alas! my sonl hoe fallen 
From the golden hopes of yore. 

And in the preeence-chamber 
Of my grief-o’ershadowed heart, 

Despair, a grim, unwelcome guest. 

Sits throned and will not part. 

Nothing, nothing to live fori 
For broken is every tie 
That bound my heart to hnmankind. 

And what is left, but to die? 

Worn and fevered with sorrow, 

I lie In my lonely room, 

With the curtain over the casement drawn, 
For I feel akin to gloom; 

But the west wind, soft as a spirit, 

Pushes the foldings by, 

And touches my brow with a kiss so sweet, 
That I smother the rising sigh. 


Oh, gashes of glad bird-music, 

And breath of faint perfumes. 

That float to me from the Eden 
Of blushing orchard-blooms I 
To bring to my wearied senses 
A dream of Nature’s charms 
And a feeling of far-off, bllssfol rest 
From human cares and harms. 

Me thought I was dead to all things. 
Yet Nature moves me still, 

And my heavy heart is quickened 
With a strangely joyous thrill. 

Her soul, in its might and sweetness, 
Absorbs and holds my own, 
Replacing the gloom of sorrow 
With a purer, brighter tone. 

There is something left to live for, 
While Earth is still so fair; 
drink in her beauty and grandeur, 
Forgetting my selfish care; 

And the old, sad life, like a garment, 
From my spirit falls away, 

And I rise to a being, fresh and sweet 
As the birds and flowers oTMay. 



BY 0. B. D. 

Nat, ask me not how long my love will last, 

Long out upon the waving forest green, 

Where May the wreath of her foil hand hath oast. 

Oan aught of earth present a goodlier scene? 

Look on this leaf, preserved In yellow pages: 

It lives not, bnt exists. Plucked in its prims, 

Bare hath it lain concealed through many ages, 


PHELPS. 

The withered witness of a vanished time.' 

It never flattered in the summer’s breath. 

It never changed with autumn’s glowing hue,. 
And thongh It hath escaped November’s death. 
Who now remembered In what place it grew? • 
If we can only cling through sunny weather. 
Perhaps fate wills that we may foil together. 
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ROYAL BEAUTIES OF THIS CENTURY. 


li Y E M 1 I. Y .1 . MACKINTOSH. 



F the beautiful women, who have sat 
upon thrones, in this century, the 
two most beautiful, in the first decade, were 
Louise, the Queen of Prussia, and Josephine, 
Empress of the French. A portrait of the 
latter forms our initial letter. A portrait of the 
former is given in the front of the number. 

Of the two, the Queen of Prussia, incontes¬ 
tably, was the more benimftri. csnwwus, indeed, 
one of the most beautiftil women of her day. 
A daughter of the Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
she was born on March the 10th, 1776. She 
married, when only seventeen, the heir-apparent 
to the Prussian crown. In 1797 her husband 
succeeded to the throne. Two sons were born to 
her, both of whom, in time, have been kings of 
Prussia, the present Emperor of Germany, now 
eighty-three, being the younger of them. As her 
portrait shows, she was a woman of great 
resolution, os well as beauty. She always 
opposed the alliance, which, for a while, at the 
beginning of this century, existed between 
Prussia and Prance. Finally, in 180G, her 
Vol. LXXVin.—2. 


counsels prevailed, and war was declared 
against Napoleon. Frederick the Gr^it 
had been always so victorious, and had 
carried the discipline of his army to 
such a pitch, that the friends of Prussia 
were sure of the defeat of the French 
Emperor. But the battle of Jena told a 
different tale. The army of Prussia was 
almost annihilated ; the king had to seek 
safety in flight; the nation was at the 
feet of the conqueror. The battle of 
Friedland, in 1807, followed, extin¬ 
guishing the last hope of the Prussians. 
The kingdom was dismembered, the sire 
of its army was limited, and humilia¬ 
tions of every kind were inflicted on it. 
The queen, in despair at the result of 
her counsels, ventured to intercede with 
the victor. She was decisively repulsed. 
From this blow sh’e never recovered, 
but died, at Strelitz, July 19th, 1810, 
absolutely of a broken heart. Her 
mournful fate lias made her, ever since, 
the idol of the Prussian people, who regard her 
as a martyr. In a mausoleum, at one of the 
palaces near Berlin, is a statue of her, executed 
by the great sculptor, Rauch, which is, perhaps, 
the most beautiful work of modern art. Many 
years ago, the writer of this article, visiting 
Prussia, went to the little summer palace of 
Babclsburg, in the woods near Potsdam, where 
she was shown the bed-chamber of the present 
Emperor of Germany, then, however, only King 
of Prussia, the younger son, as we have said, of 
this unfortunate Queen. The apartment was 
comparatively small, and the iurnuure quite 
unpretentious; for, besides the :in pie iron 
bedstead, there was little except a lew chairs, 
and a small table, placed against the wall, like a 
sort of altar. But that which impressed us, 
especially, was a copy, in marble, of the hand of 
the Queen, from Rauch’s statue, to which this little 
table was devoted, and where, night and morn¬ 
ing, the monarch knelt to pray. Even then, the 
mother had been dead for more than half a 
century, yet the son, aged as he was, kept her 
memory green, and insisted on having this 
memento ever before him. He had helped to 
avenge her, at Leipsic and Dresden, and again, 
in 1814, when the allies marched on Paris; and 
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Lie doubtless remembered her tragical end, when, ? when Napoleon, meeting her, and falling in love 
in 1871, lie was crowned Emperor in Germany, with her, proposed marriage, the command of 
at the palace of Versailles. Our portrait ! the army of Italy was given to him, as her 
represents the Queen, in the hey-day of her i marriage portion, so to speak. The wedding 
youth and beauty, before the misfortunes of her took place on the 9th of March, 1795, and twelve 
later years fell upon her. j days later, Napoleon set out for the seat of war. 

The story of Josephine is even better known. \ How brilliantly he availed himself of his 
She was born in the island of Martinique, on the . chances, ever / one knows. In time, he became 
24th of June, 1763, and was married, at an early Consul, and afterwards Emperor, and Josephine 
age, tu the Viscount Alexandre de Beauhamais, shared with him his honors and state, 
by whom she had two children, Eugene Beau- 1 The Empress was not beautiful, in the sense in 

whioh the Queen of 
Prussia was, however. 
But she was naturally 
graceful, and had an 
exquisite taste in dress, 
so that she became her 
high position better 
than many born to the 
purple. Her manners 
were unusually capti¬ 
vating, the result, as 
much of a kind heart, 
as of conventional 
breeding. No one could 
manage the irritable, 
exacting Emperor as 
she could. Notwith¬ 
standing that Napoleon 
tlnally divorced her, he 
seems to hav# been 
ideally attached to her. 
Madame de Remusat, in 
her Memoirs, says she 
was the only woman he 
ever loved. The inter¬ 
views, between husband 
and wife, when the 
divorce was impending, 
often ended in tears 
on both sides. But 
state necessities, or 
fancied state necessi¬ 
ties, prevailed, finally, 
and the divorce took 
place on December 15th, 

harnais, afterwards Viceroy of Italy, and \ 1809. Josephine did not long survive this blow. 
Hortense, wife of Louis Bonaparte, King of j She died, at Malmaison, May the 29th, 1814, 
Holland, and mother of Napoleon III. Jose- j having lived just long enough to see Napoleon’s 
phine’s husband was guillotined in 1794, and j fall. Her face, even at the height of her pros- 
she herself came near sharing the same fete, j perity, wore that melancholy look, which is 
She was saved, however, by the timely fell of! seen in the portrait at the head of this article. 
Robespierre, but was reduced to such poverty, $ Another Empress of France, more beautiful 
that her son entered a carpenter’s shop to learn j than Josephine by far, but even more unfortunate, 
the trade. The Directory came into power, soon j always had (see it above) something of the 
after, and then her fortunes improved. Barras, \ same sad air, as if prophetic of the future. 
Chief of the Directory, was her friend, and i Eugenie Marie de Guzman was born on the 6th 
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«f May, 1826, the 
second daughter of the 
-Count Montijo, a gran 
dee of Spain. Through 
her mother, she was 
descended from the 
Fitzpatricks, a Scotch 
family of great antiqui¬ 
ty. As she grew up, 
she developed into 
extraordinary beauty. 

An elder sister, equally 
beautiful, married the 
Duke of Alba, one of 
the very highest nobility 
in Spain. In 1858, be¬ 
ing then twenty-seven, 
she was married to 
the Emperor Napoleon 
III. From that time, 
until the fatal year of 
1870, she was the arbi¬ 
ter of fashion and 
taste in Europe, as her 
husband was, at least 
apparently, the master 
of its destinies. “If 
he gets out of bed, 
angry, in the morn¬ 
ing," said Bismarck, 

“all Europe trembles.” 

Yet, even in her high¬ 
est splendor, the face 
of Eugenie wore that 
melancholy air, to 
which we have already 
alluded. The writer of 
this article saw her 
frequently, at this 
-period, and was profoundly impressed by it. 
•Subsequent events showed that it was the 
shadow of a coming doom. The fate of Eugenie 
is even sadder than was that of the Queen of 
Prussia. The latter, indeed, did not live to see 
the recovery of her country; but her son has 
sinee attained a greatness that she could hardly 
have imagined; and that greatness is almost 
sure to continue to his descendants. Eugenie, 
on th contrary, is a widow, childless, and in 
•exile. For her lost liopes, there can be no 
Tesnrrection. Even if the Bonapartes should 
-ever again ascend the throne of France, the heir 
is, and has long been, her most bitter enemy. 
Our portrait was taken, recently, and represents 
her in her widow’s dress. 

The most beautiful woman, now living, on a 
throne, is -unquestionably the Empress of Aua- 


| tria (see above). There was some romance in her 
marriage. She was a Bavarian princess, one 
I of several beautiful sisters. Between an elder 
sister, and the present Emperor of Austria, 
then quite a. young man, a matrimonial alliance 
j was proposed. The Emperor, on a visit to his 
1 intended bride, arrived unexpectedly, when the 
: young princesses were out. Starting to join them, 
he saw the present Empress coming out of a 
woods, with some wild flowers, and fell in love 
at first sight When, afterwards, he was 
presented to the elder sister, it was too 
late; his heart was no longer his own: he was 
determined on having the younger sister, or none. 
The Empress has a daughter, married, who has 
children, so that she is already a grandmother* 
the youngest-looking one, perhaps, in the world. 
Her son is about to marry Steph&ine, one of the 
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daughters of the King of Belgium. The present several of them sleep in her chamber. In a 
writer has frequently seen the Empress of ; word, her tastes and pursuits are simple and 
Austria, and can testify to the fidelity of the ' healthful; and in this respect she might be 
portrait given with this article. A wood engrav- j imitated with advantage. Yet no one tan be 
ing, however, can hardly do justice to her \ more imperial, in dress or manners, when the 
beauty. ' occasion culls for it. Those, who remember her. 

No doubt the preservation of this loveliness is j at the time of the Vienna Exposition, will never 
the result, in a great degree, of her mode of j forget her gracious hearing, or dazzling loveli- 
life. She lives in the open air almost entirely, ; ness. 

rarely keeps late hours, rises early, fares simply. The Princess Alexandra of Wales, though not 
She is especially foud of horses, and is, it is yet on a throne, properly belongs to the royal 
said, the best horsewoman in Europe. Of late beauties of this century; for she may be 
years, she has gone to Ireland, every winter, for expected, in the natural course of events, to 
the sake of the hunting, and is generally the become Queen of England, and Empress of 
first in at the death of the fox. She visits her India, at no distant day. In personal appearance, 
pet horses, daily, feeding them, often, from her j the Princess Alexandra, it has often been 
own hands. She is also very fond of dogs.: ; remarked, resembles a high-bred American girl, 

rather than an 
English one. 
The portrait, 
given with this 
article, is from a 
recent photo¬ 
graph. Her dis¬ 
position is said 
to be extremely 
lovely, a fact 
which, we think, 
can be seen in 
the expression 
of her face. 

Her younger 
sister, Dagomar, 
with of the heir 
to the Russian 
crown, is very 
like Alexandra. 
The writer of this 
article has often 
seen the two 
sisters, in Hyde 
Park, London, 
dressed so exact¬ 
ly alike, that it 
would have been 
difficult to tel) 
which was the 
Princess, if it 
had not been that 
she was, natur¬ 
ally, the one 
driving the pony 
phaeton, »» 
which they were 
seated, and to 
which every one 
hewed. 














A ROMANCE 

BY FRANK. 11 

Hilbn Ajlcheb, and her-mother were spending 
the Winter at Ve&ioe. It would have been more 
correct to put the elder lady’s name first, but the 
daughter was so much the more important person 
of the two, that I placed her in the foreground, 
without thinking. Fur little Mre. Archer was 
on* of ithose women, who need constant jupport. 
She had been taken care of all her life. Her 
parents had spoiled her; her husband had con¬ 
tinued the process; and sine©' he -died, some 
four years back, Helen had, in this matter, 
assumed his placet r 

Poor Mrm Archer needed more support and 
tenderness than ever, hi these days. ( Eighteen 
months before, a teirriWe misfortune bad befallen 
her and Helen. They had lost their fortune. 
The trouble came quite unexpectedly. They had 
been la Europe, travelling in < the luxurious 
feshhra, in Which wealthy Americans do. When 
the blow fell. Neither mother nor daughter 
had ever known what it was to have & wish 
ungratified, or be obliged to, restrain a caprice 
which money oould give, it seemed as natural 
to them that thqy should have riches as sunlight 
or air; and if they had eyer thought about the 
matter, would no more have been able to conceive 
existence, without the former, than they would 
deprived of the latter,; blessings. 

Mm. Archer had bees, nominally, her 
daughter’s guardian. But all their fortune had 
been in the hands of a trustee, in whom her 
husband had plaoed implicit confidence; a man 
to be trusted, enormously rich, a banker, a 
philanthropist, and everything else respectable 
and trustworthy! Suddenly, he had been disr 
covered to be a forger and a cheat, had disap¬ 
peared, and Helen’s fortune bad disappeared with 
him: { > . 

Mother and daughter were, left so nearly 
penniless, that to Complete the payment of their 
outstanding bilk, even jewels and laces had to be 
parted with* They went, first, to a cheap pension 
in Switzerland, spent a winter at Pisa, and 
finally, the •next* season; established themselves 
in a small and* economical bold. In Venice, on one 
of the side eanals, a hotel much affected by 
elderly spinsters, ancient widows, and what old- 
fashioned writers would have styled “ decayed 
gentlewomen” of all sorts. 

When I tell you that Helen Aroher was bright 
Vol. LXXVIII.—8. 


OF VENICE. 

b bin an jot. 

and oheerful still, I have given you as thorough 
an idea of her nohleness as pages of description 
could. She not only here up bravely, under the 
first shock, but during, all the dreary months 
which followed, with the horrible gnawing used 
to petty economies, the counting of pence and 
candle-epds, f the myriad little details which 
render life loathsome, she had never once given 
way in her mother,’s presence, nor failed to be 
that mother’s consolation and blessing. 

Mrs. Archer shad sunk, meantime, into the 
condition of ,a nervous invalid, and was not 
likely ever to rouse out of it; but she neither 
fretted, or nagged; and her touching plaintive¬ 
ness and melancholy was caused rather by the 
memory of Helen’s losses than her own. 

Poor,little woman, it really seemed to her that 
none of their miseries had been more galling, 
than the blow' inflicted op her by a raw-boned 
Englishwoman, with a bass voice and an 
ambitious moustache, a few days after. their 
arrival at the hotel. , . 

“ Archer—Archer?” boomed the female Briton. 
“ No relation to the great. American heiress, I 
suppose, that made such, a sensation at court, 
last spring, the one the Queen said was so 
beautiful; and that, they say,-has lost her money 
since. No, of course not,” she added, medita¬ 
tively, with a disparaging glance at Helen. 

But Helen, speedily became a favorite, even 
with this terrific elderly British spinster, and 
when it leaked out that she really was the late 
famous heiress, the fact increased her popularity. 
Meantime, she practised her music, sketched, 
took care of her mother, and indulged in long 
walks; for, notwithstanding the popular idea to 
the contrary, you can walk all over Venice by 
picturesque old streets, and curious by-lanes, 
when once yon t>ave learned the clue. . In foci, 
she did the best with her life, that she could. 
She had some dreadful• hours to pass: moods of 
discouragement, bitterness revolt even; but she 
stayed in solitude, till these moods passed, away, 
and • she oould reeppepr, with a smiling face. 
Even her mother did. not know of these strug¬ 
gles. “ I will fight my own battles alone,” said 
Helen to herself. “ Poor mamma has enough 
troubles; and as for pity frdm others, it makes 
me feel degraded.” , 

About a fortnight after their arrival, Helen, 
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tired of the senseless chatter in the public 
drawing-room, one evening, stepped out on the 
balcony to breathe the fresh air. The stars 
sparkling in the clear blue overhead; the bril¬ 
liantly lighted houses, that cast long reflection* 
on the water of the canal; the gondolas flkting 
noiselessly, yet swiftly, to and fro—affected 
her, with that strange charm, that indescribable 
witchery, which every imaginative mind feels, on 
a night in Venice. Leaning on the balustrade, 
she gazed and gazed, until a rapt expression 
stole over her face, the reflex of the peace that 
had come into her soul. 

A young man, idly floating by in his gondola, 
espied her, and was struck, not only with the 
graceful outlines of her figure, and the chiselled 
beauty of her face, but with its spirtualized, 
almost celestial, expression. “ Great heavens,” 
he cried, “ what a face, and what possibilities it 
suggests: she might have been a St. Cecilia, or a 
St. Agnes: a gracious, noble soul, fall of lofty 
aspirations, and yet of meek self-abnegation.” 
More than once, his gondola passed and re-passed, 
unnoticed by Helen. The next day, he came to 
the hotel, and established himself, as a guest. 
He might stay all winter, he told the proprietors, 
he probably would. They were delighted with 
his frank, gentlemanly manner, and triumphantly 
informed the boarders that he was an American, 
an artist, and that his name was Philip Fleming. 

Mr. Fleming made acquaintance with Helen, 
by raising her mother from a bad fell, on the 
stone staircase of the old palace, whieh was theiT 
hotel, the very day after his arrival. Mrs. 
Archer doated on him, from that moment, and 
naturally the introduction was of a nature to 
prepossess Helen herself in his fevor. 

In a fortnight the young people had gone 
farther, towards an intimate acquaintance, than 
they could have done in months of meeting in 
society, or perhaps anywhere else even than 
in Venice. It had become the habit for Mr. 
Fleming to accompany Helen in her walks, or in 
occasional trips in a gondola out into the lagoon, 
having seized an opportunity to offer, when Mrs. 
Archer chanced to express, before him, her 
anxiety when the girl Vent out alone. He helped 
Helen with her sketehing; he played her 
accompaniments; and his velvety, baritone 
voice went admirably with her rich contralto. 
He w*8 so gay, so hopOfal, that his companion¬ 
ship came like a breath of fresh air to Helen. 
She contrasted him, favorably, with the men she 
had known, during her brief season “in the 
world.” Thoroughly educated, and deeply read 
she found him. too; she knew enough about art 
to perceive that he had genius; and when one 


adds to that, physical beauty, and the manners 
which only refined training and society can give, 
it must be admitted that Helen would have been 
ougmhrfu), net tp have appreciated the change 

Jiis coming had brought into her monotonous 
life. 

Whatever the young man may have done, 
Helen eertAlnly did not think at all whither 
thehr mutual relations might lead. Her did Mrs. 
Archer, until the British female we have alluded 
to put it into her head ; and then Philip Fleming 
had been many weeks in the house. Everybody 
knew, she said, that the young artist depended 
on the labors of bis brush far support; he had 
avowed it; and he had come to Venioo to study 
color. He was only just beginning his career. 
So when It was hinted as to what might happen, 
Mrs. Archer felt alarmed. 

“ Your daughter must find a rich husband,” 
said the spinster. “ Hwy*re not easy to get, hut 
she must hunt one op. It won't do to have her 
flirting with a young chap, who has got nothing 
but a pair of fine eyes and a paint pot to 
reoommend him.” 

“Oh, Pm sure Helen wouldn’t think of suoh 
a thing,” sighed the mother. 41 1 know, when I 
speak to her—” 

j “You mustn’t open your Ups,” Interrupted the 
other. “ If you say a word, she'll lake to liking 
him from contradiction. I know girls! Just 
keep quiet. I'll watch. Leave it‘to me.” 

But greatly to Mrs. Archer's relief, that very 
day, she received a visit from a farmer acquain¬ 
tance, an old Miss Forester, who hud come to 
Venice also. With Miss Forester was her brother, 
a rich bachelor of six-and-thirty. Miss Forester 
threw out hints that though they ostensibly earns 
On account of her health, the Teal inducement 
Was that her brother had always been a devoted 
admirer of Helen's^ and that he would have sought 
her, months before, only that, soon after the loss 
of Mrs. Archer's fortune,*business Battens had 
farced him to go to Australia, and he had only 
just retumed. 

But all this was to be a profound secret, Mim 
Forester eai4; her brother would not forgive her 
telling; and Helen might be displeased; but eh# 
knew, that, though a weak woman, Mrs. Are her 
was not silly; she could keep her own counsel 
and other people's too. 

The Foresters had the finest apartment at 
Dsnielli's, close by 8t. Mark's, but eu the Grand 
Canal. They had men and maids, two private 
gondolas, and all the appurtenances of wealth; 
and to share of these luxuries, was like a return of 
the old life to the widow and her daughter. 
Helen had always liked the cheery, keen-witted 
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sister, and the brother was a very agreeable, col* 
ti voted man. 80 she was naturally glad of their 
arrival. 

There followed a very pleasant months The 
Foresters had friends stepping in the hotel, the 
weather was lovely, and excursions to points of 
interest, to the lido, the Armenian convent, and 
other places, were made almost daily. Mild 
gaieties of all sorts, too, were the order of the 
day. Mrs. Archer brightened exceedingly under 
this little change. The daily airings in Miss 
Forester’s gondola were of great service to her 
health; and Helen was gkd of whatever brought 
pleasure to her mother. 

Yet as the weeks went on, she was not quite 
comfortable herself. She grew restless, and an 
odd presentiment of trouble hung over her; and 
she could not get rid of the sensation, absurd as 
she considered it. She decided that, it must be 
physical, though she had scarcely ever had an 
ailment in her life; and now, beyond a tiresome 
nervousness, could discover no ache or pain upon 
which to base her belief. But she must find a 
reason of some kind for her peculiar feelings, and 
to lay the blame on her corporeal part was the 
easiest solution to be got at. 

Philip Fleming had been made acquainted with 
the Foresters, and shaved in the excursions, and 
in the little reunions at the hotel; and speedily 
became a fovorite with the whole party. 

The experience of her girlhood had rendered 
Helen so accustomed to men’s adulations, and 
thoughts of love and marriage werfe so much less 
in her mind than is usual in girls at her age, 
that for sometime it did not ooeur to her that 
there was anything particular involved in Mr. 
Forester’s attentions. He was not a man she 
could ever have dreamed of loving, and the idea 
of being influenced by wealth and position in her 
choice of n husband, never occurred to her, never 
even crossed her brain. 

As to Philip Fleming, she had not thought fit all. 
His sooiety was delightful to her: they had so 
many sympathies and tastes in common. Her 
admiration for his talent, his aspirations, and his 
industry were so great, that there seemed to have 
been no prodess ofbeooming acquainted necessary: 
they had known and understood took other from 
the first. 

A little thing, in such circumstances, often 
brings matters to a crisis. A party had been 
made up to go to Mnrano, and thence on to 
Torcelli. There were two gondolas in all. Mrs. 
Archer was not well enough to accompany the 
rest; but Miss Forester went, though not her 
brother: at the lest moment, he sent word that 
something hod happened to detain him. 


What an:afternoon that was 1 The glaas-works 
at Murano were inspected, and then the quaint 
eld cathedral; and after that, the prows of the 
gondolas were turned towards Torcfelli. The 
heavens were intensely blue; the light air ruffled 
the lagoon; for to the north-west rose the 
hills. Now And then a toarket-boat, 
half buried in the rich grasses it carried, drifted 
by, a floating.garden. 

They reached ToroeUi, and landed near the 
ancient market-place. 

“Let us go into the Campanile,” said Fleming 
to Helen, while the others were inspecting the 
basilica. *} I hove a curiosity to astond it.” 

I-*—I—foar to moqnt so high. It always 
makes my head giddy,” said Helfen; 41 but I Will 
wait for you bellow.” 

Fleming, at fint, hesitated; but she insisted 
ou his going. 44 I shall think I am to blame, if 
you don't,” she said. So be ran up the ascent 
hastily, took a long look at that glorious panorama, 
and wis descending, swiftly, laughing and calling 
to hery when, some twenty feet from the bottom, 
bis foot slipped, and he foil, headlong, and lay, 
for a moment, dead, as Helen thought, at her feet. 

With a cry of horror, she.stooped, and tried to 
lift his head. Never before had She, known what 
supremest agony was. She loved him, she loved 
him, she knew it bow; and he woe .dead at her 
feet! 

But before she could speek, hie stirred feebly, 
opened his eyes, and smiled up at her. 

44 Ah I I remember,” life said* 44 1 baye had a 
foil. And I have frightened you,” seeing how 
palfe her face was, and how She t rambled. 44 What 
a stupid dolt I was to slip! I didn’t think the 
old Campanile was so treacherous.” 

44 Thank God, you are Safe 1” whispered Helen, 
hardly consoious of what she was saying; and 
then she burst into tears. , 

i 4 Helen I Helen I” he cried, nbw struggling to 
his feet. 44 Don’t 1 You Unman me. And l love 
you so. Oh 1 my darling; haven't you known it?” 

She glanced up, at him, shyly, through her 
tears. Theh he,too,loved! It was notun maid¬ 
enly to hbve given her heart, for she had not 
given it unsought. The hot blttahos came to her 
cheeks, nevertheless: Bho felt them burning 
there; and instinctively .she bilriod her filoe in 
her heads. 

. He took those lktlfe hands, lerfderly; in his, 
and gently pemovbd them. 44 Look at me agitiu. 
dearest,” he said, “ that I atoy be sure T am not 
mistaken; that I may know, beyond doubt-, that 
you lovfl me. It is almost too blissful to be true, 
Ah 1 as I was falling, I had but one thought, it 
was that, 4 if I die, the worst pa#g.will bq, that 
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I die without baying told her how I loved her.’ : 
Helen, Helen.” 

They were interrupted by approaching foot¬ 
steps ; by gay laughter; and by Miss Forester’s 
voice, os she rushed in, followed by all the rest. 
“ Here they are,” cried that lady, “ looking at i 
the Campanile, as I told you. But it is getting 1 
late, and we must be off. Come!” 

Helen thought, as their gondola bore them 
book towards Venice, that she had never seen 
sky, or sea, or starlight so beautiful before. Was 
it love, that gave a glamour to it all, or was the 
evening really so divine ? It was, perhaps, 
something of both. It was certainly such an 
evening as you. see only at Venice, and then 
only when you have been out on the lagoon. 

Have you ever witnessed it ? Do you remem¬ 
ber the silent dip of the oar, the low splash 
against the bow of the gondola, the opal tints 
that shimmered through the lustrous green of 
the water, the colored sails in the distance, the 
purple hills for away, the golden glory of the 
western sky ? Do you remember how the dark 
mass of the great basilica at Torcelli slowly 
dropped out of sight, and then its tall Campanile 
after it? Far ahead, you watched MuranO, with 
its pall of smoke; before you knew it, Murano 
was at your side; an instant more, and Murano 
was astern, and fading in the darkness. The 
stars began to twinkle, to glow, to stand bodily 
out, as they do in those Southern climates. The 
magic city, which, but a few moments ago, 
stretched whitely on, in a long line of palaces, 
churches, Saracenic domes, and tall bell-towers 
like cypresses turned to stone, became, all at 
once, even while you looked, a mere mass of 
shadows. Then, suddenly, lights after lights were 
lit, till they flashed all along the water-front: the 
reflections shot down and out, away into the 
lagoon: the city seemed to rise and float in air; 
and your gondola, itself, and the enchanted 
islands, around, floated with if. 

Helen sat, in her fhvorite attitude, with her 
chin leaning on her hand, watching it all, hardly 
venturing to breathe, lest she should dispel the 
illusion. She was too happy for words, or even 
for anxious thought. She only knew that Flem¬ 
ing was at her side; that he loved her; and that 
Paradise was in her heart, and everywhere about 
her. She did not come back to real life, until 
the gondola, leaving the lagoon, suddenly shot 
into one of the canals, and gliding, speotral-like, 
between ghostly palaces on either hand, and 
under what seemed phantom bridges, drew up, 
noiselessly, at the side-entrance to their hotel. 

Alas! she had that, awaiting her there, which 
soon drove all thoughts of happiness, all illusions, 


out of her mind. Letters had arrived, that 
afternoon, which brought information, that, 
unless the affairs of a certain railway, in which 
they held stock, brightened, during the next few 
months, they must be prepared for farther loss, 
in feet, for almost literal beggary. 

“ And, oh 1 Helen, if I had not other news, and 
such good news, to tell you,” said her mother, 
throwing her arms around her daughter, “ I think 
the shock of these letters would have killed me. 
Mr. Forester has been here, all the afternoon: he 
did not go on your excursion, because he wanted a 
quiet afternoon with me; and he is all nobleness 
and generosity; you can guess, Helen dear, you 
understand ; he wonts you to be his wife.” 

Poverty, not for herself; that she could have 
fendured, with Philip; but poverty for her 
mother, on one side; and on the other, wealth 
for her mother, and comfort, and the luxuries the 
poor invalid needed so much 1 How Could Helen 
hesitate? The very nobleness of her nature, 
that martyr-like port of her which she shared 
with all the best of her sex, said to her, yield, 
give up Philip. And yet, and yet, how oould 
she ? Her long her mother talked, how long she 
listened, dumb and cold, Helen did not know; 
and poor Mrs. Archer took her silence for 
satisfaction and girlish timidity, and ended by 
exclaiming, ecstatically: 

“He is so good and kind—you will be so 
happy 1 Oh, Helen, Helen, if it had not been 
for this hope to buoy me up, I should have died, 
to-day, when I opened that letter—I should have 
died!” 

“Don’t say such dreadful things, mother!” 
Helen moaned. “ You frighten me*—don’t!” 

“But I should!” persisted Mrs. Archer. “I 
should have died, outright 1 But, oh, now, now 
our miseries are ended! My dear, he is the best, 
the most generous of men 1 I have been his confi¬ 
dant. Susan told me, at first, why he had come; 
but lately, he has talked with me himself. He 
only wanted the assurance, that you cared for no 
one else, and I could give him that; so then he said 
you must not be hurried; you must have time. 
But now he means to speak, and, oh, Helen, 
Helen, isn’t it almost too good to be true?” 

That voluble flow of words, how their eager¬ 
ness hurt and stung! Oh, the soft rejoicing of 
that voice, how it cut like an icy wind across 
Helen’s heart! And she oould not bid her mother 
cease. She dared not, for as soon as Mrs. Archer 
got’breath again, she was saying: 

“My dear, I have never complained; but I 
oould not have borne this life much longer. I 
don’t think my heart is strong. I have such 
strange feelings sometimes, such palpitations I” 
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“Oh, mother I” cried Hefon, in terror, kneel- j 
tag beside the sofa, and catching the little "woman ] 
hi her arms. j 

“Oh ! yon needn’t be frightened,” said Mrs. j 
Archer. “ Rest, relief from care, is all I want 
—I shall be well now! My dear, it was the j 
idea that I might die, and leave you alone 1 —poor j 
—unprotected!” added' the parent, Alwbys firm j 
in the belief, which' most weak people; Who are 
always cared for indulge in, that She Was a prop 
of support. “ But now—fibw! My dear, he says 
I am always to lire with yoii—he hah told me all 
about his beautiful place in Devonshire—j ttst the 
rooms I shall hare 1 Oh,” here she broke off to 
laugh in her girlish way, and the sound which 
had always been so sweet hi Helen*e ears smote 
them now, like a fiendish mockery of her agony, 
“ we have no secrets, 1 assure you 1 1 told him, 

that when he came back, he might speak to you, 
without hesitation. 1 knew you liked him. 
You were not like many girls. Yon wonld not 
let yotirself think too much of any man, until'he 
had told his love. But there was nothing to 
stand between yon. My'sweet, if you had seen 
how happy he was, how ho came out of his usual 
reserve, how beautifully he talked!” ' 

She was so eager and excited, that she did not 
notice Helen’s silence* or her brief answers 
when a response was unavoidable. She could 
think of nothing but her own delight, and the 
happiness of removing her daughter’s anxiety 
about the letter, by this blissful hews. When, 
once or twice, Htfen tried to find strength to 
utter a warding Word, which might show her 
mother something of the truth, R was spbedily 
rendered impossible by the widow’s going back 
to her personal health, and all the dreadful 
consequences that must have ensued, had' this 
business disaster come, without her possessing a 
fresh hope as a shield between her and its 
possibility. * 

“ I could not have borne it—I should have 
died,” she said, over and over. “Oh! what 
I have suffered—more for yoU than myself 1 : I’ve 
not complained—4i«ve I, dear?” 

“ No I no I You have been eo good, so patient! 
Oh, mother,' mother 1” 

Helen clasped her closer ih her arms, laid her 
head on her mother’s bosotn, and realized that 
there was no escape. She mUSt give up her ow*tt 
life, for this frail creature committed to her charge. 

She realized it as folly, in these first moments, 
as she did hours later,'When she kept a terrible 
vigil, while her parent slept, with a smile upon 
her lips, that told of the bright'Andes whloh had 
gone with her into her dreamt. Whenever, dur¬ 
ing the course of that long night, Helen’s resolu¬ 
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tion Altered, she had Cnly to steal into the bed¬ 
room, and gaze at the sweet, placid Ace ‘on the 
pillow, that looked younger and fresher'than It 
had done in months, she had only to do this for 
her strength to come back, her resolve to reassert 
itself. 

She must marry Mr. Forester. -She would be 
her mother’s murderess if She did not. And 
only this day, this very day, Philip had told her 
of his love, and her own heart had betrayed its 
secret! No help—no way out! Almost at the 
first? of their acquaintance, she had known that 
Fleming was poor. He had told her, himself, 
that he had earned every* penny he had spent, 
since be had come to Vehicle. 

And now she must break bis heart and her 
own; she must bid him go. She dared not trust 
herself even to see him again. BUt how was she 
to avoid that; how prevent his speaking? And 
how was she to Conceal her oWn misery? How 
appear calm and cold, and send him away, with 
the belief that she did not care for him ? 

The weary night catae to an end. : Heleh fell 
asleep at last, and slept from sheer mental fatigue, 
until very late. Her mother Whs up; and drinking 
her coffee; when Helen rose. Mrs. Atelier was, 
if possible, more radiant than on the previbus 
evening, and bo eager to get out, that Helen’s 
pale cheeks and tired eyes escaped her notice. 
Miss Forester had written for her to come to the 
hotel. Her brother had told her, she said, the 
good news, and she wanted to Congratulate Mrs. 
Archer. Later in the day, perhaps Helen would 
kindly follow. 

So Mrs. Archer departed, in tlie highest possible 
spirits, afad Helen waS left to herself. Thus the 
morning WOre 1 on. Helen cbUld not go down to 
the twelve o’clock breakfast, for she knew she 
should meet Philip Fleming there. He sbnt a 
message, meantime, begging to see her. She 
excused herself. Then he sent tiomelovely flowers, 
and with them a letter for her. She Would have 
torn up the epistle, if she could have nerved 
herself to do if, but that wrUS beyUn^ her. She 
must see him, or write to’hhfU, but not yet : she 
wanted' a fow more hours respite;' and Mr. 
Forester Was coming that night—that night ! 

After breakfast, lookihg from the Window, 
herself hidden by thb Ourtalh, she saW Mr. 
Fleming enter a gohdbla, with Some fViends. 
SUfo how from th£ frar Of ’encountering him, she 
went for a walk, in the hope thit the fresh air 
WoUld revive her a little. But slie put the 
unopened 1 letter in her pocket, 1 fior she knew it 
must be read before she returned. She made 
her way to the court Of the Ducal palace, which, 
at that hour, was almost sure tO bb deserted, and 
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she wished to bo alone. She stopped at the great 
well in the centre, half afraid of the memories, 
which met her at every step, for the quaint, eld 
affair had been a favorite haunt with her and 
Fleming. But it wee useless to shrink. She 
had got to learn to bear pain. 

lb her disipay, at this juncture, she saw Philip 
Fleming coming, towards her. There was an 
escape now 1 

“I—I thought you had gone to the Lido!” 
she exclaimed. 

“ Not I! Sgome follows came for me, but I got 
rid of them. How pale you are!” he aaid, 
suddenly stopping, 44 Are you ill?” 

44 Only a dreadful, headache,” she replied, 
desperation giving her the strength, she had so 
vainly sought, all the morning. 4 4 Den’t think me 
rude—l can’t talk—I—” 

“ Helen!” he broke in, suddenly growing 
white and troubled. Do you mean you want 
me to go away?” 

She bowed her head. r 

44 Is—is that your answer to my letter?” he 
exclaimed. 

She was forced to lean against the bronze side 
of the well. She could not stand. He watched 
her steadily. 

44 Is that your answer ?” he repeated. 

44 Yes,” she said. To her own ears, her voioe 
sounded like a shriek, but, the response was 
scarcely audible. As she spoke, she put her hand 
in her pocket, to take her handkerchief. She had 
saturated it with some strong smelling salts, as a 
restorative against the faintness whieh had several 
times seized her during the morning, and she 
needed them now. As she drew it forth, the 
letter foil out too, and dropped at Philip’s feet. 

He. picked it up, andjexclaimedr: 

44 This is my letter. Why, you haven’t even 
read it!” 

She could bear no more. 

44 1 do not need to—it is better not!” she 
cried. 44 Take it back—that is my answer!” 

44 Nq # by heaven!” he answered. “Helen, 
Helen, if you will not read it* you must hear me! 
If you can tell me, honestly, that you do not care 
for mo; if you dan tell me that, after what 
happened yesterday; after what I read in your 
face when you thought me in danger; then I 
will admit that I am answered, but not till then.” 

It was useless to attempt a falsehood. Better 
tell the trut^, and be dope. 

44 If—if I an\ perfectly fr#,n)^ with you,” she 
stammered, 44 will you promise to accept my 
answer ?” 

44 Yes,” between his shut teeth. 

“We are very poor,” she said, slowly. “We 


are threatened with still greater poverty. I 
oould bear it. But my mother,” here there was 
a sob, 44 she would die. She told me so. Only 
one hope kept her from despair, she said, when 
the news came, last night.” 

“ One hope?” ha repeated, inquiringly, as she 
paused. 

44 1—I can save her—I have a chance to marry 
a rioh man—a good man—I must do it—I—■” 
She broke down utterly now. Ho stood watch¬ 
ing her in silence. 44 Now go,” she added, as 
soon aa she oould get her voioe back. 44 1 have 
answered. And some one will be coming.” 

44 You can’t answer till you have heard me, nor 
will I go till you have neard me*” 

“No, no, I mustn’t hear!” she cried. 44 Go 
away, if you have any mercy, go away. I tell 
you my mind is made up.” 

44 Many a man would think this motive you 
give a mere pretence,” he said, 44 would decide 
that you wanted wealth—position—” 

44 Ah, yes,” she interrupted, “you have a 
right to despise me I” 

44 1 believe you, and I honor you,” he said. 
44 1 know that you are telling the truth.” 

“Oh! I thank you,” she murmured. “But 
now please, go. It is useless to talk. There is 
not hing more to say—only one thing—be generous 
enough to let this be good-bye forever.” 

44 But if we are to part, you can be quite 
frank with me,” be said. He was trembling 
from head to foot. His eager gase seemed trying 
to pierce her very soul. Bat her eyes were 
fixed upon the ground. 44 A little hurt, more or 
less to me, can be of no consequence. Perhaps 
it might make my ease easier, if you admit that 
you, too, shrink from poverty; that yon, too, 
are tempted by the chance of getting your old 
life back, with its pleasures and luxuries. I 
could not blame you: it would be natural.” 

The color returned to her cheeks. An indig¬ 
nant flash brightened the eyes, that she raised to 
his, as she said, quickly: 

“If that were true, I should be the vilest 
wretch alive. I am not mean enough to sell 
myself for money, any more than I am base 
enough to break my mother’s heart, or even 
shorten her life, by refusing to do right.” 

44 Surely, you know that I am not despicable 
enough to believe you. capable of it,” he said. 
44 But—” 

44 Oh ! don't say any more,” she pleaded. 

44 Only this. You need not be afraid to reply. 
You may give me so much comfort. If you were 
alone, would you have hesitated to take my hand, 
to accept my love, to go with me through poverty, 
hardship even?” 
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She spoke, steadying herself, by leaning one 
hand on the well, and with her face turned 
away. 

“ Tou are not generous, now,” she said. 

“ Don’t go!” he cried. 44 You would b? sorry 
after. You would regret that any girlish 
scruples had permitted you to leave me, with a 
possible doubt in my mind l Helen, Helen, 
speak oat as frankly as you would do, if one* of 
us were dying—-because the parting you demand 
most be like that erf death !” 

44 What de you want me to say ?” sb* gasped, 
with- a pathetic fretfohvecte in her veloe—H 
seMMd so tinwi on his* part to petsltt. 

44 If you were ahrao^-free^would yen' have 
married me? Answer, and 1 promise* to go, 
withoat another word^uevtir to approach you 
again, exoept by your permission ! WbuM you 
hare married me, in spite of poverty—o^-- u 

44 Yssf” She cried, half-maddened, between 
anguish and a sort of anger at his hardness. 
44 Yes—and hare lored yon all the mere, because 
1 had to bear poverty with you I” 

She soak back against the welt, waring her 
bend in (BimisseL He kept his pledge, he 
hurried away in silence. 

Helen got home* somehow ; got back to her 
hoteir crept ap to bear room, fund fbU upon her 


bed. She could not think. She tried, in rain, 
to find some plausible reasons for her state, 
which would prevent suspicion .rising in her 
mother’s mind. She could only lie there, and 
struggle against her suffering, as best she might. 

An hour passed; and then the door opened, 
suddenly. Her mother was bending over her, 
hsWikg her in her arms, sobbing, and crying 
out: 

44 Oh, my darting, my darling—why didn't you 
telL me the trwth 1 Oh, it has all quite turned 
my headl And what the Foresters will say, 
Ym afraid to think—Susan will be fit to kill me 
—^bat you must be happy 1 And only to fancy 
Mr* Fleming's being rich, all the while, and 
doming to this house) jmi because he had seen 
you, and humoring the jofcs about his poverty, 
when he found we ; all thought him poor! And 
indeed he had a bet, it seems, to see if he could 
live for sin months, by his painting, and—” 

But Helen had minted qnibtty away, and 
when she came to herself, Philip Fleming was 
supporting her in his **aims, and her mother 
wa» weep i n g over her. 

44 My darling—my brave lovel” Philip 
whispered. 

And then Mrs. Archer stole softly out of the 
room, and left them to their happiness. 
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PARTING. 

BY fAITH I/IJfCOLW. 


Fut, for away the wMt*.wtagod ship 
Bears my dear lore from me; * 

And fester fell the bitter leers- 
Until I scarce can B6e 
Bor tall white mast, the Wrfftr so flat 
Across the wide, wide sea. 

And farther still the drifting years 
Will sever ut apart; 

And Often from my watching eyes 


• The tear* unbidden start— 

But past all time, through every dime) 

Heart answers onto heart. 

No more my tears fell like the rain, 

No more my lips shall moan; 

Tim* cannot take away from me 
The happy days I've known. 

Through hopes, through fears, and through long years, 
My heart wtl! hold its own. 


SONG OF THE BROOK. 

BT MILTON a. X \ B B L B. 


I baths the feet of the forest trees, 

As I hasten an itajr way*; 

And I sing this seag-th* birds to fUae*, 
But % cannot #op to. play. 

I cheer the drooping, fading grass, 

That through the earth has hurst, 

As on my way I qnichly pass ; 

And I quench the songster's thirst 


I moke the moss a brighter green, 

As I travel on my way, 

And fpSfaS each fedfrrg, drooping scene 
With the tints of the ooming May: 
Bright joy I bring to every breast, 

And they all are filled with glee; 

And at last I sink away to rest 
In the arms of the deep blue sea. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Whin the war with Mexico broke out, I was 
one of the first to volunteer for service. There is, 

I suppose, a good deal of the “ Berserker” blood 
jet left in us Americans. The sap of the old 
Vikings still stirs in our veins. / 

I had obtained a lieutenancy; and was in 
most of the battles of the war. X fought at 
Chepukepec, and was with Soott when entering 
the city of Mexico; and I remained, in that 
city, afterv the surrendfu, 

During the interval that followed, and before 
the troops were mustered out, I had a good deal 
of idleUim* on' my hands. I. occupied quarters 
in an old monastery, and there made the 
acquaintance of a monfe who was quite an 
antiquary^ .One,day he said to me: 

“ You seem interested, my son* in that sheet of 
pigture-wriling. It is a ourious relic of the 
ancient Attecs.’* 

“Curiousi How?” 

44 Tradition says it oarries with it the secret of 
the lost talisman of Montezuma.” 

44 And what was that?” 

** A jewel* my son, of priceless value, and of 
extraordinary powers. My brothers believe that 
some compact with the Evil One,” here he crossed 
himself, devoutly, “ gave to its original possessor*. 
one of the earlier of the ancient kings of this 
country, authority over man and beast, and even 
over the genii of the air.” 

I looked the interest I could not conceal. “At 
the time of the Conquest,” he continued, “the 
hatred of this horrible superstition of the Aztecs 
was so intense, that -idote and priests, and 
everything allied to them, ♦ere destroyed 
indiscriminately. * thus A hundreds of rolls of 
pictufe-writing, in Which their chronicles were 
kept, were burned, and so all exact knowledge 
of their history lost. As you know, my son, we 
are even ignorant who these Aztecs were.” 

I looked at the venerable relic. Wrinkled and 
faded as it was, the symbols on it were still quite 
legible. A wild hope leaped up, in my heart, 
that, perhaps, I might be able to solve it. 

“ It seems to me,” I said, “ that I have heard 
something of this before. Haven’t I read that 
there was a mighty talisman thrown Into the 
lake, by Montezuma’s nephew, Gautemozin, on 
the last night of his empire?” 

( 40 ) 


N OF MONTEZUMA. 

» N T B1 B TJ'T O * . 

<<80 runs the tale, as generally received, and 
that the jewel was of priceless value. But chare 
is another Story, that has-come down by tradi¬ 
tion among the fow families of pure Astea blood 
surviving. It is, or rather was, held by the 
descendants of Montezuma's daughter, who* you 
know, fcret married Gatftemoain, and afterwards 
married one of the Spanish nobles who came out 
with; Carte**' One ef these descendants (the 
last died onljjabout iten years, ago,) cams here, 
when I was young, -and was very anxious about 
this b*t pf picture-writing, though he«confessed 
he had no key totiU Hi* tradition, was that the 
talisman was not thrown into the lake, bat was 
carried off by one or more members of the 
imperial family. Curious to say, the same 
tradition has always maintained that this bit of 
picturerwrking contains a narrative of the event.” 

44 What : would you say, father, if I should 
decipher these pictures?” 

The monk shook his head incredulously. But 
after awhile, seeing that I was in earnest, he said r 

“ Quern sabef Who knows? It would be a 
wonderful thing; but there is no telling what 
can be done: who would have believed, when I 
was a bqy, that the ocean would be navigated 
by steam?” 

“ I ; will set to work, to-morrow,” I said. 
a4 You are, I have long seen, a learned savant . 
You have heard of Champollion, and even of 
'the Rosetta stone ?” He nodded assent. “ Well, 
what has been done for Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
may yet be done : for this Aztec picture-writing. 
At least, I will try.” 

44 God grant you success. That is,” he added, 
hesitating, “if there is nothing demoniacal,in it.” 

The next day, I went to work, in earnest. 
But days, weeks, and even months went by, and 
I was no nearer a solution than at first. I began, 
finally, to despair. 44 If I could only find some 
slightest clue, the most insignificant,” I said to 
myself, one night, as I tossod in my bed, thinking 
it all over, and unable to sleep*in consequence, 
44 Eureka! yes , Eureka /” I shouted, suddenly, 
starting up in bed, 44 1 have it—I have it.” 

For all at once, as if by an inspiration, the 
hint I wanted fashed upon me. Ofeoirrse, I slept 
no more, that night, but with the fikt blush of 
dawn was in the library, and at work. 

Days, however, passed, before I made much 
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progress. Bu$ every now discovery was a; 
stepping-stone to some other, and> by and i bye, j 
rtf work proceeded move rapidly. - At the end j 
of‘ a month, from that eventful night, 1 had 
deciphered the famous roll. It ran thus; 

“The record sent io the {great emperor, by 
me,”—here < followed what’ I- suppose to be the 
Writer’s proper name, which there were no means 
ef deciphering—‘'second high-priest, in trusted, 
by his mightiness, with the task of conveying his 
best-beloved sister, the lady’’—another proper 
name, of course untranslatable— ‘ ‘ to a place of 
safety, and of-also conveying to the jflatne place, 
and making secure, in some secret treasury, She 
wonderful tftSferiiaii; long 1 In possession Of his 
family, and. oh the safe keeping 1 of which the 
prosperity, if not actual existence, of hia'royal 
race depends. i ' 1 

“Pursuant to your instructions, ohl mighty 
king!’* the^roTI wend on*to sAy, “ we stoW across 
the lake, in the night-time, and were fortunate 
enough to land at a point where the eneiriy— 
anathema be to them forever !-*-had no sentries 
posted. Prom thence, We made our Wa£ to' the 
point you had indicated, where preparations Hhd 
been made for our* reception; and for forwarding 
us, northwards, to ; the mountains of the sun, 
whence yiurillustrlbns race originally came. Th‘S 
princess bore the Anxiety, fatigite arid Inconve¬ 
niences of this night journeys With the heroism 
of her royai race, never Uttering a complaint at 
these hardships, though ofteh lamehting her 
separation from her roVal brother, and from her 
cousin, his tnost 1 iilnSlHous spouse. The talis¬ 
man of his royal race, which y6u have named 
after him,T carried ih mv bosom, so that deAth 
only could seperate It from me, or prevent my 
falfiling your angpiatcommAridS;’* 

Here followed a description of the journey, 
given with considerable detail, With which, 
however; T 4 Vi& n6t Weary the reader. I had no j 
difficulty in'leaking out pretty nearly where the j 
journey ended, fol'the account of the locality, 
its distanc€f,'htc., Were riot to he mistaken. 

“We are hef^ safe' in' the heart of the | 
mountains,’* the picture-writing went on to say ; j 
“ with thfe ‘princess, dreat perpendicular cliffs, j 
rising on either side 6^ a narrow valjey, permit 
us to locate our habitations in such a way as,not 
only ter defy surprise, hut to fre' almost 
inaccessible 16 attack . l * ttigh up, on the face of 
one of fh«s4 cliffs, we have begun to construct 
houses, a larger one for the princess, a smaller 
one for myself,' still smaller ones* for our 
attendants. These retreats cap, only be reached 
by letting persons flown lVom the top. of the 
precipice aboVe, J or b£ ascending from below 


with ladders, or. by steps cut in the* nearly 
perpendicular wall. Half way up theJa$e the 
precipice, there is a narrow ledger at one spot on 
which, I have noticed^ that, exactly ah the third 
hour of the afternoon,, the shadbWs of two 
neighboring, dagger-like mountain lope meek. 
It has seemed <to me that this would*, fee 1 * good 
place to: deposit the. talisman. If will cerise, 
therefore, a shaft td to sunk there, which can be 
concealed by a stone, so nicely fitting, that nh 
ordinary observer can detect it. The opening, 
instead of being round, shall be many-sided And 
•irregular, so that- thd atone; that 4>vets* ft; Will 
look like a natural bit of rock. "Thfe shaft shall; 
at a proper depth, lead into a tWnttri,'Which, 

| Itself, shall end in a chamber,, cut *lsd cut 6f tkC 
! isoiid rock, where IhC precious 1 tattsmiiW-shod be 
| deposited.* Pur greater security, arththerapprohek 
[ shall bemads to this Chamber, wffleh,ttrf“oi»gha 
secret tunnel, shall lead to tie* house of 1 the 
pVfncefes. 1 Bnt the entrance from'this point shall 
alsb be closed tight, with bloc*s r of stone hiring 
exactly, : sd that ho eye sbfcll see the talisman 
evermore, unless the fortunes Of your TOyal rrioe 
shoiild regain the ascendancy.” . Here followed an 
elaborate account of the chamber, and of the 
corridor in the palace from which it was to be 
approached. The reoord then went on : “Should 
that auspicious event happen, you, or your 
descendants, luivb Only to &Hd io the spot, at 
the third hour in the afterheou’’—here the day 
of 1 the month, 5 hrid the mdritMtself wasiridfcAfied, 
bbth of whiOh I suppress, for obvious reasons—*• 
'‘'and the conjunction of the points of the two 
shadows, the shadows ofolhe two* dAggeiriike 
peaks near, of which you* servant has spoken, 
wilT show thd mouth of * the Shaft. The stone 
may be covered, by that'lime, with vegetation; 
but persevete (■ and the opening will be found. 

; Should, by any accident, our enemy, meantime, 
discover the shaft, 1,'orihiy successors, who will 
keep jealous guard, will avail ourselves of the 
tunnel frdrri the househif the princess, to hasten 
to the Secret 1 chamber* irtfd rescue the tAKShnW. 
These carefhl preparations 1 havAniode, so that, 
if the gods should still keep angry, and ; yotfr 
royal raCehe depriied of your inheritance even 
for generations j your descendants, When the time 
for their restoration <^ea,triaybeabte to reooter 
the talisman, even though I may have been, for 
many life-times, duhfo and dead*.” 

The! document then Weiit'oh to speak 1 of the 
precan ti on A, which thC writer had'adopted, in 
order that the rSport might reach GautOmozih, 
even if a prisoner. Whether ft did, or Hot, ntust 
remain a secret. My own ithptessioU fo that it 
did not. No opportunity, perhaps, occurred to 
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give it to the unhappy monarch, and the document 
finally pissed into the hands of the conqueror^ | 
probably through the capture of its bearer. 
Some hint of the value must, meantime, have 
leaked out, for in no other way ean I account for 
tfee tradition concerning it. But this knowledge 
was plainly confined, originally, to possessors of 
Artec blood, most likely to those only of priestly 
race, or members of the royal family ; and Ul the 
course of time, as in the ease of the list of the 
Spanish connts of Montezuma, even they not only 
lost the art of deciphering the picture-writing; 
but also the ^knowledge of the spot, in which the; 
talisman was concealed. 

14 Let me see/’ X said to myself, when I had 
recovered from my first, stunned feeling, after 
unravelling this mystery, “let me see,” and I 
put my hand ta uiy brow in thought, “ the month, 
mentioned in this report, is the very next month 
from this, and the day when the two shadows 
will eome into conjunction, is but about five ; 
weeks off. What a lucky coincidence! 1 will 
get leave of absence; I will procure a faithful 
guide, md l will find th& toliuaan” 

for the enterprise appealed powerfully to my 
imagination: it was one, l said to my self, worthy 
o£ a knight of eld. 

CHAPTER II. 

Tub first necessity was to procure a guide, 
femiliar with the regions to be traversed; for 
the mountains, described in the record, were 
many , day’s journey distant. The city of: 
Mexico swarmed, at that time, fortunately for me, 
with scouts and Indian fighters, who had aceom- ; 
ponied the American army; and one of these 
happened to be known to me, from my own 
experience, as particularly hold and self-reliant. 

He was of Scotch descent, an Armstrong, 
originally from Eastern Tennessee. I sent for 
hifn at once, for no time was to be lost. In a few 
f m*rds, I described the region which I proposed 
visiting, and asked if ho had ever heard of it. 

. He looked at me, with unaffected surprise, and 
•paid: 

“How did you know of that place* captain ?” 
It must be remembered, that, thirty years 
ago, the whole of that country was still unex¬ 
plored. He went on. • 

“ I thought no white man, but myself, bad ; 
ever visited it; and l have rarely spoken of it, : 
because, you see, jt’g sort of uncanny. I passed j 
near it, with some friendly Indians, whan taking j 
the shortest eut down to the great plains, where \ 
the Camanches hunt, pr even I would never have 
heard of it.” \ 


“ Uncanny ?” I said. “ I hardly see how that 
| weed applies here.” 

“ la this way. The rivers, there, run between 
perpendicular cliffs, in. what the people call 
canyon*, gigantic ditches, sc to speak, a thousand, 
two thousand feet deep. .Even where rivers don’t 
run, you find these awful clefts. Well, in one 
place, in the very heart of these mountains, in 
the midst of a high tableland, we came upon a 
Moyofi, on whose precipitcussidas, half way up, 
houses were built, two, three, four stories high, 
houses of solid stone, as good as anything we see 
here, and quite above what the red-skins could 
construct.” 

I drew a deep breath. Here wr*B unexpected 
confirmation of the record I had deciphered. 

4 ‘And were they inhabited?” I interposed, 
eagerly. “ What sort of people lived in them?” 

“ They were utterly deserted, like a city of the 
dead; uncanny, as I said. I’m sure ghosts haunt 
them.” 

“ Do you think you could find tfyeplace again?” 

“Qertainly. But—” 

He stopped* stroked his chin, and looked at me 
curiously 

, 44 You are are not afraid ?” I asked. 

44 Of the ghosts? No, not exactly,” moving, 
uneasily, on his feet. 44 After all, I suppose 
there are no such things. But we Scotchmen, 
they Bay, are all superstitious,” and he laughed, 
as if the least bit ashamed of himself.^ 

“ Nonsense,” I said. . 44 I’ll venture the ghosts, 
if you will.” 

He hesitated, a momen^. 44 But that’s not alL 
The expedition would be one of great risk,” he 
said. “ Ten to one neither of us would pome out 
of it alive.” 

44 What is the risk ?” 

44 Well, you see, we’ve got to traverse the whole 
of Mexico, north of this; and the people are 
anything but friendly. That could be managed, 
howsomever, for I know three or four good 
fellows, Mexicans, who could p* got to see us safe 
to the frontier. The real dagger comes after.” 

44 A&d it is that which you fear?” 

“I fear nothing, captain,” he said, drawing 
himself up, proudly, “neither man, nor deyil, 
nor even Camanche.” 

“ Will the Camanches block our way ?” 

The Camanches were, at that time, regarded as 
even more formidable, t^an they are new. 

“ Yes! We shall have to cross a great plain, 
before we reach the mountains, and these 
J Camanches swarm on t)x at plain like devils 
| incarnate*.” 

! “But it would not be impossible, altogether 
! impossible, would it, to elude them?” 
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“Well* pat in that way, I can't say it's 
impossible. Fact is, captain, nothing’s impossible, 

I suppose. You’d want thri bast of aims, and a 
rare good Horse. Fre * horse that would do; 
bat we want another; and I don't knew where 
one ean be found. We- may bare, yoa see* to 
make d run of it, some day, and ire want a 
horse that can go from smnue to sunset.” 

“I have the Teiy horse.” 

Me shook his head’ doubtfully. 

“ They don’t saise the horses they need to, 
eaptaih,” he answered.' “ Whte I was a boy, j we bod seen SoGamanShee. But eneiday, saws 
and used to goovOr into old Kentucky, they r&n j drew up on the crest of a hill, Jack pointed to a 
nothing but four mile heats, afad that kept a j vsetphin below as, and-said: 
horse op to his work. Butt now thdygo in for “ There’s the hardest nut we’re had to cfdek 
speed st short distRuoev. 1 Besides/they breed in j yet* coptaih. If We lead cross that plain, and 
and in too much j the horses are spindly j gain the shelter ef the mountainsyonder, wWll 
things: there’s no bottom to 'em. We have j be comparatively safe. -But the Cam snakes, 
better horses oat on the plains. Bat yours,” j cubee 'em, swarm os that plain* often, as maggots 
with a tone of contempt, “is of course one of aWarta in cheese. You never know when not to 
those aerrons thoroughbreds, which aU yea fel- look for ’em.” 

lows from the East brag of so.” As he spoke, the run sank behind tpe western 

“ Mime is nearly a pure Arabian,” I answered. MUs, and the whole valley foil into sadden 
“His are was brought over; by a Mend of j darkness, for in those-regions there is tittle otrao> 
mine, who wss consul-general to Egypt. I hare twilight. I could just distinguish that the plain 
read, in some traveller's tale, of a mare of the j woe about a two days’ march*across*, and that, 
same stock, that carried tWo mfa, in chain armor, j except for a few clumps of timber scattered over 
for a whole day, and distanced her pursuers at j- it, and a line of greenery, a tittle on one side, 
that. I believe my horse could do as much. I j that seemed to mark the course of a winding 
call him Whirlwind. Como and ate trim.” stream, it was absolutely bare. No plaee of the 

The Btablee were close st hand. Jndk followed satne extent* that l had ever seen, wad so 
me, quite incredulous; but the moment he saw j abso lu tely destitute of coven The mountains, 
my horse, he broke outs on the further side, rose Steep and apparently 

M I give in, captain. I gfvfe in. My horse is inaccessible, for uo opening into them could be 
a good one, as I*ve said; but he's no circumstance \ seen. Their needle-like summits, which, at first, 
at aft to yours. What kings, what nostrils. See j had been rosy With the sunset, gradually grtow 
the power in his hind-quarters. Mow fiat bis dark, as I gated, until tho whole landscape Bonk 
fore-arm. What a shoulder. Ribbed well home, j into shadowy gloom. 1 

He’s a beauty,too: what fire in bis eyes; how he # “Well,’ 4 said Jock. “What do you think of 
arehes his neck : yte, captain he’ll do.” it?” 

I will not dweM on the details of our eonrversa- “ Please God, we. will dross it* to-morrow,” 
fton. Of conitoe, I did not teti my storet to Jack, j I answered, “or at least, the first .half of it.” 

It was not necessary to do that, and be was too “You art determined? Hadn't you better 
much of an in-bom gentleman, mere soout as he j sleep ovarii? Better, perhaps* torn back.” 
was, to inquire into it. I looked, again, to where, fa the distance, and 

The enterprise, after his first hesitation, began j undisthigaishable only as black silhcuttee, rose 
to feeetnate him, as all such adventures do the needle-shaped summits of the mountains I 
fhecinate young said ardent characters. He very was seek I tig. Behind them lay the mysterious 
dangers were seduetlvei region, which concealed, as 1 had every reason to 

It was finally settled that we should* start, on j believe, the mighty talisman of Mcmtetuma. 
our expedition, dn the third day, the interval j “ I do not need to sleep on ft,’ f I answered, 
being required for necessary preparations; and £ “Do you remember Major Graham’s words, at 
I went, at once, to bdad^quarters, to get leave, j Moline del Key? 4 Forward, always forward.’ 

The journey through Mexico was marked by j I say the same.” 
no particular events. Once or twice WIT would j « He died as he said R,” answered'Jack, “and 
hate been robbed, if it had net been for thd {so may we. Bkt I; Tike your pluck, captain, and 
presence'of Ofcr Mexican guides On the extreme 1rtf go with you to the death.” 


; outskirts of what they considered -civilization, 
these giiides tdok leave of us, however: nothihg 
would have induced them to venture into the 
unknown regions beyond. They admitted; that 
they feared the Csaohuchee, more then they did 
Solan himself. 

The sarisMS port of our enterprise, as Jock had 
foretold, now began- We travelled with the 
greatest precautions, chiefly in the morning and 
evening, lying by in the middle of the day, nod 
osmpfag in sotee protected 8 pot* at night. As yet: 
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Long before the stars, the next morning, had 
faded in the sky, we were mounted and descend¬ 
ing into the plain. Warily Ire took our course, 
keeping, wherever possible, to sunken depressions, 
or behind the screen of timber, so as to conceal, 
as much as possible, ourselves and our horses, 
from any wandering Camanches, if such might, be 
roving in the neighborhood. 

About ten o’olodt, we reached a thick grove, 
in which we resolved to pause and rest, intending 
to set forth again at three o’ clock, Hie hours 
passed anxiously. i Ourselves and horses tocup* 
erated by rest and fbod, we started afreslp, after 
first satisfying ourseLves that no enemy was in¬ 
sight. I ■ 

Four o’clock came, then five,* and we were.; 
beginning to congratulate ourselves on our good 
fortune, for the grove of timber, in which we 
designed to spend the night, was in sight, at only 
two hours distance, when Jack suddenly halted. 

44 Hist,” he said. 44 Stoop in your saddle, so 
as to leavqAS little to be seen as possible, atad 
look over there to the left. Just ahead of us, I 
mean. Isn’t something moving there V 1 

I looked, and saw, about three miles off, a dark 
object on the plains, which i knew, immediately, 
to be a mounted Indian. Simultaneously, 1 dis¬ 
tinguished another, thee a (third, then a fourth. 

“They don’t see us, however, as yet,” I said, 
in a whisper. v 

44 As yet, bnt they soon trill,” retorted Jack. 

44 These Camanches have the eyes* of eagles. 
There, I told you so.” . 

As he spoke, one of the Indiana wheeled his 
horse suddenly, for they had been going from us, 
and the moment after, I heard, or fancied I 
heard, a halloo bore down upon the breeze. The 
other three Indians wheeled their steeds, as if in 
answer, and came careering down towards tis t 
apparently whooping and shouting exultingly. 

44 We can turn and- run. for the hills behind 
ns,” said Jack, 44 if you say so; &od perhaps' 
oub-ride the devils; and when we teach;the.kills, 
we may. be able to hide ourseWetf in scone ravine, 
and so throw them-off the track.”; • _ . 

“There ano but four of them,” I answered. 

44 1 see no others in sight.” 

44 AU right,” retorted. Jack, slapping,the barrel 
of his rifle. 44 This is safe for ope of, the devils* 

I depend on you flo? the other; and then twe’U be 
only two and two.” , 

CHAPTERj III. , 

No one, who has never seen a Caroanohe ride, 1 < 
When he thinks he is certain of his prey, can 
realize the sight ; the wild speed of fcis horse* the 
flutter and whirl of hia trappings, the exultation ; 


with which he *aves his arm defiantly around 
his head. 

But long before they came within rifle-shot^ 
our foes grew more wary. Instead Of sitting 
erect, and gesticulating, they stooped low on the 
necks of their horses, showing as little at possible 
of their bodies. Bnt their speed did not slacken ; 
on the contrary, it increased, if that were possible; 
and in but little more time than l have taken-to 
write this paragraph; ’ they were close upon us. 

44 Now, captain,” hissed Jack; between his 
teeth. 44 We ban*t afford its wait. I'll take the 
fellow ob the right : yOn com of the others.” 

The crack of his.riflw followed, ahd stmuHane-* 

; ously I fired also.‘ A burly savage reeled from 
his saddle. A hurried glance showed me that 
Jack had brought down his man, likewise; 

“Now’for warm work,” cried Jack. “Yon 
keep that fellow oh the left in youxveye, and I’ll 
look after the other.” 

There, was no time to re-load; for this was 
before repeating rifles had come into use. The 
government, when the war broke out, had tried 
in vain to secure enough Colt’s pistols to arm a- 
single regiment, and .had failed: even breech¬ 
loaders had not been introduced. Jack and I 
had nothing to .defend ns now bnt the old- 
fashioned pistol, and at closer quarters, our’ 
sWords. 

The Camanches knew their advantage, and as 
they bore down oh uS, let fly arrow after arrow, 
with incredible quickness. The only resource left 
to us, was to dash in upon them. Bo Jack and I, 
by a common impulse, put our steeds to* the run. 

But the CamsnObes, as we approached, began 
to circle around and around us, plying their 
arrows faster than ever. Fleet as onr horses 
were, theirs Were no lefts fleet; Once, twice, 
the arrows of my particular adversary rung on 
my 6addle-flap; oiice, one sang close by my ear. 
At this, I drove my rowels into Whirlwind, up to 
the heel, and the good beast, answering with a 
snort, rushed on my fee. The savage tried ■ to 
twist himself over to the other side of his steed,' 
and to put his horse between me and him, as is the- 
fashion with tho Camanehe, But it was too late. 

The red man is never a match, for the white in 
a hand-to-hand oombat, for there the superior 
weight and muscle of our race teUs. After a 
struggle, that may have ; lasted> for five minutps* 
or for only half that time, though it seemed pa 
hour, I got a fair chance at my adversary, and 
rising in the stirrup, so as ,to; give the full for#ej 
{ act only of ray muscles, but,of the momentum of 
; my descending body to the stroke, 1, dealt him, a 
: blow on the skull, that! clove, it ns if it had been a 
!; pippin* He fell ffeom; hie horse,' slope dead. 
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I now wheeled to see what Jack was doing. I 
found him engaged in the same kind of struggle; 
his enemy wheeling and wheeling; and hidden 
behind his hosae,:. pljfafe 2a 4k incessantly witty 
arrows. There was no time to lose. I dashed, 
at once, on the savage. He turned, for a moment, j 
at this new attack, and sent an arrow direct at my 1 
heart, The missive just graced my shoulder. ] 
Before the Indian could fit another arrow, ! Was j 
upon him on one side, and Jack on another. A j 
bullet from Jack’s pistol went'straight into his ] 
brain, at the same instant that a blow from nhy 
sabre nearly, severed his arm. He leaped up 
into the air, convulsively, and tumbled, with 
a thud, on the ground, a corpse. 

“Neither of us hurt, thank God,” I saift 

“Neither,” said Jack. “ We’ve a bit of hard 
riding before us yet, however, ere we can reach 
cover. There must be other red-skins about, and 
if we don’t gain the hills, to-night, we shall 
certainly hear of them, to-moprow. I think,” he 
continued, “ we had better leave on the left, that 
hit of timber ahead, where we had intended to 
camp for the night. We jnust make for the 
growth on the right, which winds along, as you 
see, till it almost reaches the hills. If I am not 
mistaken, it follows the oourse of a river, and, 
should we gain it in safety, it would concea} us, 
till we reached the mountains.” 

We started, at the word. The day, which had 
been quite sultry, now began to grow suddenly 
cool, for a breeze from the north had set iq, a 
bracing, exhilarating breeze, full, I suppose, of 
what scientists call ozone; and it acted on us like 
a stimulant. I was even on the point, once or 
twice, of breaking into snatches of jovial, camp¬ 
fire song, but Jack checked me, “for,” said ho, 
“the less noise oqe makes, the better, as a 
Camanche can hear for miles, though I don't 
suppose any one is—” 


“Stop,” I cried, interrupting him. “What is 
that?” 

I pointed ahead, a little to the left, and there, 
eiqergiqg frq|Li ttig ^bry? chimp of timber, where 
se had proposed, originally, to spend the night, 
we saw one r two, three Camanches emerge, in 
succession, and continuing to count, we finally 
mfcde out thirty dr moife . 1 

“We must make for the belt, by tbe> river,” 
iaid Jack " “We are, luckily, nearer to it, than 
they are. 1 If we gain it, we may have a chance.” 

We put spurs to our horses at once, but had 
hardly gone a hundred yards, when we saw, 
emerging from the belt 6f treCS, which was our 
destination, first ohe, and thCh another Camanche, 
until we cbunted twenty. 

Jack drew in his rCin. I imitated him. 

“ Well,” he said, cdolly, “ a follow must die 
sometime, I suppose. Look here, captain, how 
many of those red-skins do yon think we can kill, 
each of us, before they get our soalpB ?” 

To advance was impossible. If we escaped the 
Indians on our right, We should fall into the 
hands of ihdse on our left. One, solitary chance 
remained: it W&s to Tetreat, ignominiously to the 
hills behind ud. 

“ It won’t do,” said, JAck, shaking his head, 
as ff dividing my thought, “ for see^ there’B 
another gang of these devils, in our rear, coming 
out of that bit of timber we passed in our morn¬ 
ing’s ride.” 

Yes, there they were. We were literally, 
hemmed in, on every side. 

“Qaptain,” said Jack, after a pause, “do you 
ever pray? I haven’t prayed since I was a little 
shaver at my mother’s knee. You see, I was never 
in a scrimmage before, that didn’t show some 
chance of escape. But now, if the Lord don’t 
help us, and that pretty soon, nothing else can.” 
[to be continued.] 
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Eth*l is Winsome and Wee, 

Ethel Is bonnfte and sweet, 

Ethel has two laughing «Vj, 

And two pretty capering feet. 

Ethel; With fewest of words, 

Few as the pearls they pass through,' 
Chirrupers chirrup the birds, 

In tones as incessantly new. 

Ethel, the dear little pet, 

Shy as a timorous dove, 

Hides, like a finished coquette, 

The face that is beaming with love. 


LINNBU8 BANKS. 

Ethel Has budding red lips, 
Tempting the wandering bee; 

Ypt must b^h^ed how he tips, 

For chary of kisses is she. 

Ethel, 1 unconscious of theft,- 
Innocent, artless, and gay, 

Yet is anrpnisingly deft 
At stealing all hearty In her way. 

Mi n e ' a rchly stolen, no doubfr— 
Went with a thfob like a sigh; 

But Ethel, rtoo lqving to pout. 

Will give me her own by-and-bye. 
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“ But doctor, dear, dear doctor, what are we 
to do without you ? Mamma will die a thousand 
tumes over ; and I never shall know whether I 
am really ill or making believe, without you to 
assure me of the latter.” 

The doctor looked pleased, and adjusting his 
gold-bowed glasses, took a filing survey of the 
lately speaker, with h®** great violet-blue eyes, 
and maze of sunny hair, and fkin of cream and 
roses, and rounded beauty of form,. 

■ ' “ But I have procured a successor, a charming 
young man, and as skilfel as charming.” 

“ I hera solemnly register a vow ol everlasting 
hatred against this accomplished youth. What is 
his name?” 

“ Robert Winscombe, and he isn’t such a youth 
as you seem to think. Fully thirty, I should say, 
and a very manly, handsome fellow.” 

“ Is he married, doctor?” asked a frail, sweet 
voioe, as a hand, like a moonbeam, put aside a 
lane drapery, screening a couch, in one corner. 

“Oh, mamma, are you awake!” exclaimed 
Millicent, running to arrange the dainty draperies. 
“And did you hear what this dear, horrid, old 
thing has been saying ?” 

“Yes, and I was so grieved I couldn’t speak, 
at first,” said the invalid, plaintively. “ Row 
aouid you do it, doctor ? But is he married ?” 

“ No, that is, I never asked him ; but he men¬ 
tioned that lids only family was a sister, who 
keeps house for him; and he expects a younger 
brother, by-ond-bye. I suppose, by that, he’s 
not married.” 

“I’ll treat him horribly,” cried Millicent. 

It was the third day after this, that Millicent, 
dreaming in her hammock, under shelter of the 
vine-dad verandah, heard the familiar roll of the ; 
doctor’s buggy upon the gravelled drive, below. 
In a few minutes more, he had mounted the steps, 
and presented himself inside tine wall cf greenery,. 
saying, gleefully, 

“ Here is Dr. Winscombe, Mrs. Batdphe.” 

Millicent started from her recumbent position, 
or rather tried to do so; for to rise gracefully 
and suddenly from a hammock, is rather a 
difficult feat, as MiUy proved* for alas! the long 
slender heel of her French slipper got entangled 
in the meshes of the hammock, and. aa die sprang 
up, tripped her so suddenly and violently, that 
she fell forward. A 9 she fell, she struck her 


head against a croquet mallet, that had been 
carelessly left lying upon the floor, receiving 
a wound sufficient to stun her for some moments. 

When the blue«eyes next unclosed, their half¬ 
conscious and dreamy gaze settled upon a strong, 
dark face, bending over her, the gray eyes full of 
watchful interest, the stern mouth breaking into 
an evidently unaccustomed smile. 

“You are better,** said this vision, quietly; 
and Milly, closing her eyes, heard again and 
again the brief phrase, reverberating, as it seemed, 
through vast reaches of echoing space, “ you are 
better, you are better;” and then down, down 
through those dark, endless .spaces, slid the 
swooning sense, and all was silence. 

I^ater on, she woke again, to find herself lying 
pn the bed in her own pretty bedroom, while her 
mother, and a maid, and Dr. Wetberbee, stood 
around her; and straight and silent as a sentinel, 
at the foot of the bed, was the athletic form, and 
the grave, kind face, for which, half-consciously, 
she looked. 

A wan smile flitted across her lips, and very 
softly she whispered: 

“ Yes, l am better, now.” 

Dr. Winscombe smiled again, and came for¬ 
ward, with a soothing draught, he had been pre¬ 
paring. Then the room was darkened ; and the 
invalid left to solitude and repose. 

But the repose would not come. For some 
five minutes, she lay, silent; then springing 
from the bed, she staggered to the mirror, and 
gazed feverishly at her own image. The fluffy 
golden curls, deluged with water and cologne, had 
been ruthlessly dragged back, and lay clumped, 
in wet-darkened masses. A great blue swelling, 
upon one temple, was crested by. a deep cut. 
Pallid cheeks, and drawn and haggard features, 
and violet shadows beneath the eyes, all proved 
the severity of the late shock; and Milly clinging 
to the toilet-table, lest the should fell, contem¬ 
plated the image, in stern disapproval. 

“A hideous monster, nothing less,” said she, 
aloud, and then crept back to bed, and cried 
herself to sleep. 

That evening, the doctors came again, together. 
But the next morning, Dr. Winscombe came 
alone, and so slid quietly into the position of 
daily visitor; for before Milly was quite recov¬ 
ered, her mother, upset by the worry and fetigue 
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of her daughter's accident, foil into ene of her 
nervous crises; and the new doctor found bis 
skill and patience, not to mention hk amiability, 
severely taxed. 

8 umn»er waned into autumn, and although 
Mrs. Batolphe was better, R had become so 
strong a habit of the doctor's horse to turn in at 
the great iron gates ef the Batolphe place, that 
he seldom resisted It; and the deftfoate and 
nervous invalid fancied that seme access ef vigor 
and calm came to her with his presence. Not 
infrequently, she prevailed upon him to stay for 
dinner, or tea, or at least to take* biscuit. ' 
“By the bye,” said Mrs. Batolphe, one day, 
to Millicent, “you ought to call on the doctor's 
sister. Go, dear, and ask her to tea.” • 

So Millioent went. But while unlatching the 
doctor's garden-gate, she heard a quick, strong 
step behind her, that sent the blood tingling to 
her cheeks, and made the warm white Angers so 
clumsy over the latch, that another hand took 
latch, and fingers* and all into its brown, Arm 
grasp, while a voice Mllly knew, so well, ah! so 
well, said, blithely: 

M Let mel You are coming in T* 

“Yes,” replied the girl, forcing herself to 
speak calmly, as a young lady speaking to a 
friend ought to speak, and ‘raising her eyes, 
though not quite to the level of Ms own; adding, 
“ Yes, I am geingto call upon MissWinaeombe. 
I thought these were your office-boms.” 

“They are. I was called home, suddenly.” 
There was something peculiar about him, to¬ 
day; but what was it? Hk look, the one 
look she had dared to meet, was burning and 
eloquent with—ah, with what? Was it love? 
Did he love her? ft so, why had he never said 
it, except in some half-dozen glances, and In this, 
the most fervent of all ? And his voice! She, 
who knew its every tone so well, she could not 
mistake that thrill, that caressing vibration, 
almost a kiss, in which he had spoken those last 
words. And the air of intense, yet stfbdued 
excitement, pervading his whole mahner—what 
did that mean ? 

Millioent had not answered one of these 
questions, when she found herself standing in 
the middle of the low^ceBed, sunny parlor, with 
the doctor holding both hinds, and looking 
straight into her face, whieh, before that gaze, 
drooped, and drooped Mke’a flower, upon Whose 
heart the sun gases too pitilessly. What did he 
read there? Heaven knows. But releasing 
the little hands, that Were almost crushed by 
l that iron grasp, he suddenlydashed his cWnehed 
i fist against his forehead. 

“God forgive me!” he groaned. “God for¬ 


give me 1” Then, snatching her hand, he said, 
“ But, promise you will never hate me!” 

“ Hate you 1” murmured ebe, in sett incred¬ 
ulity, yet potiled inexpressibly by bis words and 
manner, so contradictory. 

“MHlieeut,” he pntaued, in an agitated 
voice, “ look around this room, And teW me wtrat 
I may give yon—some memento of this visit, 
this strange, strange visit.” 

** Why strange ?” demanded the girl, a touch 
of womanly pride beginning now to straggle 
through her agitation. ' 

“Why? Who ean tell why?” replied he, 
vaguely. “But choose. What will you have? 
Something yon mutt take—so mething to mark 
this day.” 

“Then, it shall be this/’ exclaimed MilBeent, 
carried away ' by what spirit she knew 
not; and snatching from the table an engraving 
of The Crucifixion, that lay there, In an open 
portfolio. 

Robert WineComrbe took the picture from her 
hand, locked at it, snd turned ghastly pale. 
Then, returning it, he said, very quietly: 

“ You oenld not have chosen belter. Walt. 
Let me write the date upon the back.” 

He did this, and folded the picture in a bit of 
paper, tying it methodically with eord. Neither 
of them spoke, or looked at each other, while he 
was doing this. 'Why, they couM not tell. But 
there are some crises too sad for speech. 

Winscombe had just Anished, when a carriage 
drove to the door. He started, glanced out at 
the window,' seemed to grow suddenly rigid, and 
said, in an odd, restrained voice: “ That Is my 
brother, who has come to bring me a patient, 
and if you do not care to see them, yon can go 
through ihe garden, and so out to the other street 
I need not apologize for sending yon away. You 
will hot mistake me.” 

Millicent only bowed her head, and like one in 
a maze, followed the doctor, as he opened a side 
door, and silently pointed down the path, to a 
lfttle gate. She thought only of herself and her 
companion, and never glanced back, so that she 
did not see the blithe, handsome fellow, who 
dismounted from the carriage, and oarefeRy lifted 
down a pallid, swooning figure. 

“Well, is she coming?” asked Mts. Batolphe, 
as her daughter came languidly into the parlor. 

“Coming? Who?” asked Millicent,dreamily. 

“ Why,' Miss Winscombe, of course. Didn’t 
you go there to invite her to tea ? What hi the 
world is the matter with you, child?” 

“ I—I dldff t see Mies Winscombe, mamma.” 

“ Didn*t see her? What can you mean ?” 

“ I will ten you, some other time,” answered 
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Millicent, rising. “But f just; now, my head 
aches, and I will go and lie down.” 

Mrs: Beiplpbe rather pettishly picked up her 
novel; and Millicent, in her room, sat drearily 
staring out of the window, seeing nothing, hearing 
nothing, except that inward, inarticulate voice, 
whose utterances are so much more engrossing 
than the most eloquent speech from without- ; 

“ He loves me,” said the voice, “ certainly he 
loves me. His eyes, his tones, his manner, all 
said it But why so strange about it all ? Why is 
the Crucifixion the best memento I could have 
chosen, of that risit V ’ So went on the Voice, the 
busy, cruel, untiring, dreary voice, telling of love 
with none of love’s sweet assurance and joy, of a 
heart given perhaps unasked and unvalued, 
except oratrophy; “ and yet, and yet he surely 
loveB mo,” passionately broke in the voice, , the 
voice now of wounded maiden pride. “ I never 
could have loved him, if he had not tried to win 
my love.” 

When all in the house were asleep but herself, 
Millicent unfolded her pioture, and falling upon 
her knees, gazed long and earnestly at it. She 
seemed, in that image of supreme self-devotion, 
of sacrifice, and of love stronger than death, to 
read the story of her own and another’s life. 
Then she hung the picture up, dose beside her 
bed, that her first and last look, morning and 
night, might fall upon it; and so drearily 
undressed, and lay down, to cry herself to sleep. 

But Ifie next day was bright and clear, and 
Mrs. Batolphe felt herself able for a drive in the 
pony carriage. “ You must be the driver, 
Millicent,” she said, “for Mouse and Midge 
travel more, demurely and steadily under your 
hand than that of even Munny.” Munny was 
the coachman, and was nothing loth to take the 
seat behind, in the rumble. 

** Really, Milly,” said her mother, when they 
had been driving for about an hour, “this is 
charming. But, perhaps, we’ve gone far enough. 
Hadn’t you better turn round ?” 

Millicent obeyed, but just in the midst of the, 
manoeuvre, a dog burst yelping from the thicket, 
that fringed the road, and. sprang at the heads .of 
the ponies. The unexpected noise and sight, 
frightened the nearest horse, and this terror 
communicated - itself immediately to the other; 
and getting the bits between their teeth, the two 
set off at a breakneck pace, utterly beyond 
Millicent’s power to control. Meantime, the first 
mad whirl had unseated the stately Munny, and 
thrown him into the ditch, so that he could not 
assist her. A catastrophe was imminent. But 
Millicent, in all her dismay, found time to hope 
that her mother, at least, would escape with life 


and Hmbyand to wonder tot herself, “ Will Robert 
be sonry if I am killed?” < 

But rescue wee. nearer at hand than she 
supposed. The master of the guilty spaniel, a 
long-legged, athletic young fbllpw, no sooner saw 
the mischief he had done, than throwing down 
his gun, he started across the field, reaching its 
opposite end, just se Mouse and Midge, putting 
down their obstinate little heads, prepared to 
bolt round the comer, there, Taking the fence 
ip his stride, he waps in the middle of the road, as 
t^e ponies came up, Seizing the bridle of the 
nearest, ho flung the horse with a quick, powerful 
movement, almost on Us side; checked its mad 
career and that *of its fellow; and in a moment 
more had both bits in his grasp, and had brought 
the terrified animals under control. 

“ X hope you are not much frightened, ladies,” 
he said, as the ponies stood, with steaming, panting 
aides, regarding him with staring end astonished 
eyes. “ These little rascals aqe quite safe now.” 

“ Thanks^my mother-t-” replied Millicent, 
choking back a sob, and turning to take the poor 
hysterical, convulsed invalid in her arms. 

“ If Bob was here,, now,” said the young roan, 
half shyly. “ Perhaps you know my brother, Dr. 
Winscombe?” 

“Yes,, indeed, he is our physician* Oh 1 I 
wish, with all my; heart, he was here now. Poor 
darling, .poor little mammar^-thero, dear, there. 
If I had some sal-volatile, or cologne—’ ’ 

“ I tell you what,” broke in their half-boyish 
deliverer, “ if your man cap walk home, I’ll take 
his seat;.and drive to my brother’s house, as fast 
as the ponies can.lay legs to the ground. It isn’t 
over a mile, I should say, and he is at home until 
noon to-day, looking after—.will you do that?” 

“Yes, if you please. I couldn’t drive, just 
now; and, besides, mamma can’t spare me.” 

Off went the ponies, at a rigidly correct pace, 
though Mrs. Batolphe shrieked and moaned 
afresh at every motion, and Millicent patiently 
and sweetly soothed her. 

“What a trump of a girl! And ain't she 
pretty?” said Harry Winscombe to himself, as 
he watched these proceeding?, and blessed the 
chance that had brought him to that especial 
field at that especial moment. , In fifteen minutes, 
the ponies were at the doctor’s gate. Hardly 
had they stopped, before, the doctor himself was 
at the side of the carriage. 

“What is it? An accident?” he asked, 
anxiously. 

A few dear words,, from his brother, explained 
all that needed to be told; and Milly added, 
eagerly: » 

“Do take her in,, and give her something, 
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doctor. I can’t drive through the town, with 
her, poor soul, in this way. She’ll soon recover.” 

A strange shadow of hesitation passed bver 
the doctor’s face, and it was a moment before 
he replied; and then very coldly. 

“Certainly. Shall I carry her in?” 

“Yes, please/' replied Milly, with a wistfhl 
glance at the stern, set’face, that would not turn 
toward her. 

The doctor lifted the sobbing sufferer, as if she 
had been a child, and bore her into the house, 
laying her upon a sofa id the parlor. 

“ I will call my sister,” said the doctor, 
abruptly, as he turned from Mrs. Batolphe, and 
strode out of the room, still never glancing at 
Millicent. 

Harry entered now, and by his sympathy, 
he made both women feel that he was a friend f 
not only willing, but anxious to take any trouble, 
or make any sacrifice of time, or labor, to help 
them out of their worries. Moreover, Millicent, 
at least, could not but see, that Harry Winscombe 
was one of the handsomest men she had ever 
met; very like his elder brother, but more 
regular in feature, with bright b r °wn hair, and 
clear, light hazel eyes. 

Steps were now heard upon the floor over¬ 
head ; then a murmur of voices; and finally the 
doctor’s firm tread, descending the stairs. But 
just as he reached the foot, a shriek, a succession 
of shrieks, from the upper room, pursued him, 
as it were ; and turning, he sprang up three steps 
at a time, and re-entered the room. 

“ Oh, my goodness, what’s, that? Millicent 
what has happened ? Do go and see ! They are 
killing somebody—dear—dear—dear! 4 ’ And 
poor Mrs. Batolphe’s sobs and cries returned 
with redoubled force, and for some moments 
mingled, in maddening confhsion, with those from 
the upper room. 

“What *> the matter, Mr. Winscombe?” de¬ 
manded Milly, almost at* her wits end, and 
glancing over her shoulder, as she knelt beside 
her mother. Harry Winscombe’6 face had sud¬ 
denly changed. It wore a curious guilty look, 
and had crimsoned like a'girl’s. 

“I—I—it’s a poor creature come liere, to be 
under my brother’8 care,” he stammered, turriitig 
away fVom that bright, inquisitive glance. “ I'm 
afraid she’s a little out of her head, to-day, and 
very likely didn’t Want Robert^tb leave her.” 

“Well, I must get my mother away, at once. 
If Dr. Winscombe had explained, that this was a 
private madhouse, we certainly would not have 
intruded.” ‘ ' 

“Tm sorry you’re angry/’ replied Harry, so 
simply and honestly, that Millv blushed with 
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\ shame, at her own ill-temper, and penitently 
said: 

“Oh, excuse me, but I am coming to the end 
of my endurance, and am hardly responsible for 
what 1 say. But we must get away, really; that 
poor woman’s cries will kill mamma. The ponies 
won’t answer. Will you go down to a livery 
stable, and get a close carriage, as quickly as 
you can ? And you can tell them to send up a 
man, to drive the ponies home, if you please.” 

He darted from the room, at her words, and 
soon returned with a carriage, having been for¬ 
tunate enough to find one ready harnessed. Just 
before he arrived, Dr. Winscombe once more 
descended the stairs, and this time entered the 
parlor, looking flushed, annoyed, and anxious. 

u I am so sorry to have been detained ; I sent 
some sal-volatile. Did your mother take it?” he 
said. He spoke almost timidly, and now it was 
his look, that sought Millicent’s, and hers that 
refused to bo met. 

“ It was not brought/’ said she, very coldly. 
“And I do not think mamma will be any better 
here. Mr. Winscombe has gone for & carriage to 
take her home.” 

The dark brows met. over Robert Winscombe’s 
eyes, and his teeth set themselves, as in strong 
pain. Mrs. Batolphe unclosed her eyes. 

“ Who is that madwoman ? Why do you have 
her here? She has frightened me almost to 
death,” she said. 

41 1 am very sorry. I would have helped it, if 
I could. She’s a patient, whom I have taken 
into the house—for a time.” 

The desolate, hopeless tone of his voice smote 
upon Millicent’s heart; but she would not look 
at him, or try to ^put down the unreasoning anger 
burning in her heart against him, nor did he 
once look at, or speak to her, until after the 
carriage had arrived, and Harry and he had 
placed Mrs. Batolphe within. 

That evening, Dr. Winscombe catne, as in duty 
bourid, to call upon his patient; but Millicent 
did npt appear. 

The next robrning, the brother^ came together 
for a visit, and Harry Winscombe proved him¬ 
self one of the best bred, sunniest, most sympa¬ 
thetic of young fellows. 

From his conversation, it appeared that he had 
just graduated from Harvard, and inclining to 
his brother’s profession, was to spend some 
months with him in preparatory studies. Then, 
if he still remained of the Bame mind, he was to 
go to a great medical school, at the beginning of 
the next year. 

And during my sojourn here, Miss Batolphe, 
I shall throw myself upon your mercy, for 
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society, and the humanizing influence of ‘fair 
woman,’ ” said he, gayly- Millicent smiled, but 
not quite so frapkly, while she replied: 

“ Yes, indeed, you must come to us a great 
deal. But you are not so destitute as you wish to 
represent. You have your sister, there, at home.” 

“Sophia! Yes, she is with us—” began 
Harry, with rather a twist of the merry mouth. 
But just at that instant, Millicent caught a swift 
warning look shot from Robert’s eyes to his 
brother’s, and the latter stopped abruptly. 
Vexed, yet without knowing why, and impelled 
by that strange perversity, that so often makes 
angry lovers long to wound the beloved object, 
Milly turned toward the doctor, saying: 

“I suppose, however, Miss Winscombe is a 
good deal engaged, at present, in attending your 
resident patient. Isn’t it rather dangerous to 
leave her alone, with such a violent maniac?” 

She meant to annoy him, but she was not 
prepared for the livid pallor, that suddenly 
.overspread his face; the bitter anger that shook 
his voice, and sparkled in his eyes; or the 
haughty coldness, with which he replied: 

“You are very, good, to trouble about my 
sister, or my patient; but I hope your anxiety 
is groundless. I will, however, return to my 
home duties, at once. Harry, are you ready ?” 

When they were gone, Milly rushed to her 
own room, threw herself down before her picture, 
and cried until she could not see. 

A day or two after this, Dr. Winscombe called, 
alone, one day, and found both ladies in their 
pretty, little library. 

“ Mrs. Batolphe,” he said, “ I want advice. But, 
first, I must tell you a secret, that is a secret 
until now—don!t go, if you please, Miss Milli¬ 
cent ; I shall be glad to have your opinion, as 
well as your mother’s in this affair.” 

Mrs. Batolphe, like most women of small 
experience, and limited mental capacity, was 
always pleased to have her advice asked, and 
was always very ready to give it. 

“ I’m sure, I shall be most happy to help you, 
doctor,” she said. 

Milly, without looking up, selected some 
crewel from her basket, and began her conven¬ 
tional rose-bush, in the middle of her conven¬ 
tional pond. Robert Winscombe did not look at 
her. In fact, he gave his chair an impatient 
hitch, bringing it nearly with its back to the 
•mbroidery frame. 

“ Eight years age,” he began, abruptly, “ when 
l was just out of college, a green, romantic boy 
of two-and-twenty, they sent me to the West 
Indies, for a winter, on account of my health. 
They’d better have tied a stone round my neck, 


and pitQhed me into the Atlantic, before I was 
out of sight of land; for though my lungs got 
sound, the end of it was, that, in a moment of 
boyish passion—God knows, I soon found it was 
not love—I married a Spanish girl, beautiful, 
indeed, but with nothing else to recommend her. 
In short, I ruined my life. That is to say, ruined 
its domestic and social hopes, ruined whatever 
happiness men draw from family ties. I took 
her home to the West, and I think it broke my 
mother’8 heart. At any rate, she died in a year 
or two, and my father said 1 had killed her. I 
went abroad to study my profession, and when I 
came home, niy wife was in an insane asylum, 
and my father dead; no one left to me but my 
brother Harry, and my half-sister, who never 
forgave me for her mother’s suffering and death, 
and what she called the disgrace I had brought 
upon the family. Still, she is a good woman, 
and p, devoted one, in her grim fashion. She 
had been once a month to visit my wife, ever 
since she Was shut up, and frankly offered to 
come and make a home for me, wherever I might 
settle, if I wished it. 

“ I did, and we came here.. Dr. Weiherbee 
asked nothing about my domestic concerns, and I 
did not volunteer any information. My sister 
never opens her lips, if she can help it, least of 
all in the way of gossip; and so it came about, 
with no premeditated deceit on my part, that 
everybody has taken me for a single man. 

“ Some weeks ago, I received a message, from 
the physician in charge of the asylum, saying 
that my wife had partially recovered her mind, 
although liable still, if excited, to paroxysms of 
furious,mania. But the doctor added that, she 
was dying of an internal disease,, in fact could 
not live tho year out, by any possibility. I went 
to see her. You remember I was absent for 
several days, and although neither her sufferings, 
nor her approachingkleath, could revive a tender¬ 
ness that never existed, or pity long since worn 
out, I decided, as an act of duty toward the 
woman who bore my name, to bring her home, 
and devote myself to. the care and attention still 
possible to offer her: to let her die at least in 
the home, that, in h JRth, she never should have 
entered. Was I right? Tell me, Millicent, was 
it not my duty to do this ?” 

His voice had a piteous pleading in it, strangely 
at variance, with its usual robust tones; but 
Millicent’s was clear and cold as the north wind, 
while she made answer. 

“ I do not know why you ask the question, Dr. 
Winscombe, pr why you even made a mystery of 
your marriage. It is not dishonorable to be the 
husbaud of an afflicted woman, but it is most 
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dishonorable to assume the character—pny char¬ 
acter which does not belong to you.” 

Millicent, as she spoke, got up and left the 
room. The doctor sighed, but went on: 

“ There isn't much more to say. My brother 
was travelling in the West, just then; and I 
asked him to bring my wife here, under his 
escort. She arrived, when Millicent was at my 
house, and I oould not explain then; afterward, 
when you were there, she heard women’s voices, 
and it brought on a paroxysm of jealous fury, in 
which 1 thought she would die. 1 waited to see 
how it would end, and since—well, Mrs. Batolphe, 
I have been a coward in the whole matter—but 1 
think you will forgive me, won’t you ?” 

44 That I will, my dear dootor, fully and freely; 
and after all l cannot blame you. It would have 
been so disagreeable,” said the gentle matron, 
fervently. 44 But what are you going to do ?” 

44 That is the advice I told you I wanted. Shall 
I tell everybody? Will you tell two or three 
people for me? The poor creature cannot live 
many weekd, not over two or three months at 
most; but she has a right to my name, although 
I might have been releasod by law, long ago.” 

Why did he wish, so earnestly, to insist, to 
Millicent’s mother, that, by man’s law he might 
have been free already, and that by God’s Law 
of death, he must be free, before many weeks 
were past? Ah, why? 

So it was settled, that the news was to be told, 
and Robert Winsoombe, as he rode away, said to 
himself, 

44 And when Milly knows all, she will, she 
must forgive me; and she cannot but realize that 
in a little while, a Very little while, I shall have 
the right to say, in so many words, I love you.” 

His dark eyes lightened, as he said this, with 
a tender joy, as .if already his probation were 
over, and he could clasp the reward of so many 
bitter years of suffering and shame. 

44 He says she can’t, anyhow, live over two or 
three months, poor thing,” repeated Mrs. 
Batolphe to her daughter. 44 And I, for one, 
shan’t blame him, if he does not always remain a 
widower. Shall you, Milly ?” 

44 Dear little mamma, my fancy is not so vivid 
as yours; and I can’t possibly tell how I shall 
feel, when Mrs. Winscombe is dead and buried, 
and Dr. Winscombe, after a decent mourning, 
marries again. I may be dead, or married my¬ 
self.” 

And so the golden autumn days went on, 
and Dr. Robert Winscombe visited his patient, 
sedulously as ever, Mrs. Batolphe calling him in 
very frequently; and he accepted quietly, but 
not without deep mortification and suffering, the 


changed, chill manner, in which Millicent 
always met him; a change so slight outwardly, 
that nobody else perceived it, but one so marked 
to himself, that it told even on his health. 

Harry Winsoombe, happy, care-free, handsome 
Harry, saw nothing of all this; he knew that 
Millicent had seemed offended with his brother, 
at the time the latter declared his marriage; but 
ha had set it down to annoyance, at having been 
kept so long in ignorance of so important a feet, 
in her friend’s history. Very soon, he forgot all 
about it, and Millicent’s eyes and Millicent’s 
smiles fascinated him more and more daily. 

In two words, Harry Winscombe was very 
thoroughly in love, and didn’t care who knew it. 
Even Mrs. Batolphe could see it, and murmured 
calm satisfaction over the prospect; for the 
young man possessed everything Milly’s husband 
pught to have, except money, and of that, the 
Batolphes themselves had more than enough. 

And Milly? Who can read a girl’s heart, 
supposing she has one, and Milly had ? That 
she hod loved Robert Winscombe, with at least 
the beginnings of a strong, great love, there can 
be no doubt; but it was not a love that had 
reached its climax; it was still unexpressed. And, 
meantime, Harry was charming in his way, and 
loved and admired her, and all so frankly and 
unreservedly; and there Were no dark corners 
in his life, no old loves, rightful or wrongful, to 
jeer at her, with their boost of priority. Why 
not love Horry ? Yes, and marry him? 

She used to ask herself that question, day 
after day, and night after night. She had given 
her first love mistakenly. She had been shame¬ 
fully deceived. Dr. Winscombe knew well, when 
he sought her heart, if not in words, at least in 
lookB, that> he had no right to do so. Was ever 
innooent girl so treacherously treated. ? It was not 
in her proud heart to forgive a great injury, and 
continue loving. 

So .matters stood, when one windy, rainy, 
equinoctial night, poor Teresa Winscombe’8 soul 
went forth of her wasted body. 

The next morning, narry came, and told the 
news, and wondered why Millicent, turning pale 
in hesriilg it, went presently to her own room. 

Ten days, or so, later, Dr. Winscombe sat 
alone in his office, his heAd upon his hand, his 
eyes intently fixed upon a picture of Millicent, 
given him months before, and always in liis 
pocket-book since. He did not speak aloud, but 
if he did, it would have been to say: 

44 At last, at last, my darling I How soon may 
I speak? Not to shock her by lovemaking, bat 
just to put my hope in words, just to do away 
with this long, dreary winter, that has fallen 
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between us. No wonder you were angered, my 
proud, petted darling. But you’ll forgive—” 

The door opened, and Harry, blithely, in his 
usual exuberant fashion, rushed into the room. 

“ Bob, I’ve a confession to make,” he stammer¬ 
ed, hesitatingly. “ The fact is, Bob, Fm dead in 
love; I’m going to propose this very day, this very 
afternoon, that is, if you don’t object.” 

“ Who, under the sun—why you've kept the 
matter sly enough—I hope it’s no low affair, that 
you’ve been carrying on out of my sight!” 
exclaimed the doctor, angrily. 

“Low affair! Sly!” repeated Harry, in the 
same tone. “Well, if you call the Batolphes low; 
and as for sly, it couldn’t well have been more 
open; and Mrs. Batolphe herself told me, or as 
good as told me, last night, that she saw how it 
was, and had no objection. Sly, indeed!” 

* ‘ Bo you mean that you love Millicent Batolphe, 
and have reason to think your love returned?” 
demanded the elder brother, in bo stern and harsh 
a tone, that Harry, forgetting his own anger, 
looked at him in astonishment, as he replied: 

“Yes, why not? What’s the matter? Why 
shouldn’t I?” 

“She loves you?” asked Robert, his forehead 
falling again Into his open hand, and do hiding 
his face. 

“ Yes—at least I think so. Bob, what is it? 
Do you know some dreadful reason, why she 
cannot marry? Insanity? Consumption?” 

“ No, no, nothing of the sort. Wait a minute, 
I have to attend that patient, knocking at the 
outer door. Stay till I return. Will you stay ?” 

“ Yes. I didn’t hear any one knook. But I’ll 
stay,” said Harry. 

There was no patient in the outer offioe, but for 
the next ten minutes there was a man shut up 
there, alone, to endure such an agony as no 
physical suffering ever produced. 

At lost, Robert Winscombe returned, master of 
himself, and taking up his hat, said, quietly: 

“No, Harry, there’s no reason whatever, if 
you love Miss Millicent Batolphe, honestly and 


manfully, and she loves you, as she is well 
capable of loving, that you should not marry; 
and I fbr one wish you God-speed.” 

“You are sure your brother won’t object to 
your throwing yourself away, in this fashion?” 
demanded Millicent, a few hours later, with a 
pretty coquetry of manner, not very well supply¬ 
ing the plaoe of tenderness. 

“ Quite sure. He wished me God-speed in my 
wooing. Now say, yes, Millicent,” replied the 
lover, and she saucily replied: “Yes, Millicent.” 

Well, he was content, and so they were engaged, 
and that night Millicent sent the little picture of 
the Crucifixion back to the donor, without any 
message. “ He will understand,” she said. 

He did understand. But she did not. For, 
snatching a pencil, the doctor wrote beneath the 
picture: 

“ Greater love hath no man than this, that he 
lay down his life for his brother.” 

Then he sighed heavily, and said, half-aloud: 

“ But she shall never know what it cost me; 
and I will not cloud the happiness I have laid 
down my life to secure for him; Harry might 
guess, if he saw what I have written.” 

Taking a scalpel from the table, he cut off the 
text, and then nailed the picture upon the wall, 
opposite his usual evening seat. There it 
remained, as the years went on; there it remains 
to-day, when years for Robert Winscombe are no 
more; for he died at Memphis in 1878, after 
such work as made a great nation admire and 
mourn. You all have heard of him, but not as 
Robert Winscombe. 

Millicent was very sorry, when she heard of 
his death, and cried quite heartily for several 
minutes; but little Bob ran in, just then, with a 
cut finger; and Tot was clamoring for apples; 
uud the doctor drove up in his buggy, for Harry 
had succeeded to his brother’s practice: so that 
with so many calls upon her love and attention, 
the young wife and mother wiped her eyes, and 
in the course of an hour ate a very good dinner. 

So runs the world away! 


MADELINE. 

DT BOSS 8TAHDISH. 


Thine eyes aro tender, sweet and true, 
Fair Madeline, 

So like the Armament of blue, 

Bare Madeline. 


Thy voice la like a singing bird's, 
Shy Madeline, 

I hang upon thy lightest words, 
My Madeline. 


Thy cheeks, they shame the sweetest rose, 
Dear Madeline, 

Thy brew is pure as wintry snows, 

Loved Madeline. 


Oh, speak the words I long to hear, 
Fair Madelino, 

The loving words that cast out fear, 
My Madeline I 
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BY LUCY LEE PLEASANTS. 


I had come to the city, to seek my fortune, 
haying only the traditional half-dollar in my 
pocket; and for years had to be content yHth an 
attic Tor my lodgings, and with the plainest fare 
for food. But industry and frugality, I had 
been assured, always tell in the long run, and I 
worked on, hoping for better days. At last, 
prosperity came, or comparative prosperity at 
least, so that I felt justified in looking out for a 
more comfortable home. Hardly knowing how 
to set about it, I determined to take into my 
confidence a fellow clerk, John Bedmond, who 
had worked by my side for three years, and 
with whom I had drifted into a sort of intimacy. 

“ My shy and solitary habits,” I said, “ render 
me equally disinclined to hotel or boarding-house; 
but if I could get a quiet room or two, where I 
could go and come, without exciting interest or 
curiosity, I should be perfectly satisfied.” 

“ I can tell you of just such a place,” said 
Redmond, thoughtfully, after a moment, “but 
you must not feel bound to take it, if it does not 
suit you. I have got to go to Hamburg, for the 
firm, in the course of a week or two, and I don’t 
like the idea of leaving Marion and the boyi 
without any man to take care of them in ease of 
emergency. I shall not be absent long, but it 
would be an immense satisfaction to me to 
know that you were’in the house with them. 
There is plenty of room, and you would be 
perfectly free to do as you liked.” 

“ What is the address?” I asked. 

He wrote it for me on a slip of paper. 

“If you like the place,” he said; *bring your 
traps around, and I will help you get settled 
before I start. It is there I have been living.” 

Somebody came with a message for him, at 
this juncture, and I did not see him for the rest 
of the day. The next day, he was absent, and 
I inquired of one of the clerks where he was. 
“The ' Manhattan sails at noon,” said my 
informant, “and the firm have decided to send 
him in her, instead of waiting for the Carolina, 
which is detained for repairs.” 

During the morning, a boy brought me a 
penciled note. 

“ Dear Norclifp : 

I am obliged to sail at noon. I have told 
Marion of your half promise to stay here. 

Tours in haste, J. R.” 


After office hours, I set out in search of 
Redmond’s home. 

I found it in a locality, that had once been 
fashionable, but was so no longer. The house 
had, however, a dignified and respectable air, 
which was heightened somewhat by its surround' 
ings. It was set back in a large and rather 
neglected enclosure, which was nevertheless 
filled with roses and hardy shrubbery, and had 
| a sort of wild luxuriance which captivated me 
! exceedingly. 

The door was opened for me by a young 
woman, with a child in her arms. 

“This,” I said to myself, “is doubtless 
| Marion.” 

| 8he wore a neat morning-dress of cambric, 

[ and seemed to me to be in the first bloom of 
! young matronliood. Her cheeks were glowing 
| with a vivid color that spread over them until it 
I melted into the whiteness of her neck. Her 
I brown hair, gathered into a loose knot at the 
| hack of hei^ head, exhibited a decided tendency 
j to break out into frolicsome curls. * 

I was so overwhelmed by the beauty of this 
; guardian of the threshold, that I stood blushing, 

1 hat in hand, before ber, until she gently inquired 
; the nature of my errand. 

“ My name is Norval,” I replied, with embar- 
rasment, “ that ife to say, Norcliff. Mr. Redmond 
directed me to come here, to look at some 
lodgings.” 

Her free brightened’with a smile of recogni¬ 
tion, and she held out her hand immediately. 

“I have heard him Speak of you,” she said; 
** pray come in.” 

She Ushered me into an ancient and lofty 
parlor, which affected me with a sort of chilli¬ 
ness after the warmth of the June sunshine. She 
put the baby down on the carpet, and left me to 
call “ Margaret—Margaret,” in a. sweet, clear 
voice, at the top of the basement stairs. 
Presently, she returned with the Margaret in 
question, a neat, rather withered little person, 
With an alert and wiry expression, together with 
a sort of dignity which might, on occasion, 
effectually cheek any disposition to impertinence 
on the part of irreverent youth. 

“Margaret will show you the rooms’,” she 
said, “and I hope you will like them well 
enough to stay here permanently.” She took 

( 53 ) 
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the baby up again, and as I ascended the stairs, 
I saw her tripping through the hall, with the 
round, rosy face resting on her shoulder. 

The apartments were lofty and spacious, with 
furniture of a cumbrous and old-fashioned type, 
set so far apart, that it was (juite a journey from 
the dressing-table to the washstand. The sitting- 
room was furnished with a sofa, Whose amplitude 
might have served for the refreshment of a weary 
giant; a secretary with glass doors, consisting of 
curious little panes, set in a heavy frame; a 
massive round-table supported on claw feet, each 
of which grasped a ball; a picture over the carven 
mantle of the destruction of tho chariots of 
Pharaoh in the Red Sea; a sampler commemora¬ 
ting the decease of some honored friend—and 
sundry scattered tokens of antique fancy-work 
and bric-U-brac. 

From the deep-seated windows, I had a bird’s- 
eye view of the city, and through them the sunshine 
o&me dancing hand-in-hand with the breese. 

I decided immediately to take the rooms, and 
signified to my attendant that I would confer 
with her mistress with regard to the rent; but 
she informed me that all business of a pecuniary 
nature was conducted through her ; and that 
44 Miss Marion,’* as she called her, was a perfect 
baby in money matters: so I meekly handed her 
the quarter’s rent in advance, and took my 
departure. 

It did not take me long to transfer my few 
household goods to my new abode, and once 
established there, I wondered that I had ever 
endured my previous discomfort and wretched¬ 
ness. 

Descending in the morning, I sometimes saw 
my hostess tripping about her domestic avocations, 
or giving the baby his breakfast in the sunshine 
at the back-door. Once I stopped to speak to 
her, and have a romp with the boy, between whom 
and myself there had grown up a decided friend¬ 
ship. He was a round, rosy, rotl-and-tumble, 
youngster of two years or more, and in his 
exuberant good nature went off into paroxysms 
of glee at my efforts to amuse him. “ What a 
wild boy he is!” I said to his mother. “ I don’t 
know what you will do with him when he is 
older, Miss Marion.” “ How did you know my 
name was Marion ?” she asked me, smiling. “ I 
beg your pardon,” I stammered. “ I said it 
inadvertently. I suppose I got it from Margaret 
—she always calls you «o.” 

“It does not matter,” she said, kindly. “I 
think I like it beat. I only wondered how you 
knewbut after this, I always avoided mention¬ 
ing her name, and while I denied myself the 
pleasure of saying “ Miss Marion,” I would adopt 


any roundabout course to escape from calling her 
Mrs. Redmond. 

One hot night, later in the summer, I sat with 
my feet on the window-sill, smoking a cigar. It 
was very dark and sultry, and the subdued roar 
from the city came to my ears like the sound of a 
great waterfall. The doors were all open, and 
from the hall below, I heard Marion’s rocking- 
chair from its accustomed place by the window, 
moving to and fro to the accompaniment of a 
lullaby. Every now and then, the baby stirred 
and fretted uneasily, and then the sweet, clear 
voice sounded in the refrain of some old melody. 
Listening at first unconsciously, I heard songs my 
mother used to sing to me—songs I had not 
heard for years, and which thrilled me with the 
half-forgotten associations of my childhood, 

“ When stars are In the quiet skies, 

Then most I pine for theo. 

Turn on me then those tender eyes 
As stars look on the sea.** 

I waited when she finished, breathless with 
the fear that she would not sing again, but she 
did, 

“ Where ha’ ycra been a’ the day, 

My boy Tommie?” 

“ I’ve been by burn an* flow’ry brae, 

Meadow green an* mountain gray, 

Courtin’ of a wee thing 
Just come frae her mammie.” 

After this, there were several more, all given 
with wonderful expression and pathos, among 
them the inimitable ballad of “Allan Percy.” 

“ She was a beauteous lady, richly dressed. 

Upon her neck were chains and Jewels rare, 

A velvet mantle shrouds her snowy breast. 

And a young child is sweetly slumbering there.** 

Listening, I was filled with a wild desire to 
learn more of the fair songstress. “If I could 
catch her in this mood,” lsaid to myself, “perhaps 
she would be communicative and impulsive, she 
might even be beguiled to betray some of the 
sentiment she expresses unconsciously in these 
old songs.” So I threw my cigar ont of the 
window, and went Boftly down the stairs. She 
started when she saw me in the dim light. 

“ I came to beg a match,” I said. “ I have 
been sitting in the dark all the evening for want 
of one.” 

“There are some in the next room,” she 
replied. “ I will get them foi* youbut when 
she rose, the baby stirred and fretted, so she sat 
down again, saying, 44 can you wait five minutes t 
he will be asleep directly; but if you need the 
matches at once, Margaret will give them to 
you.” 

“I can wait any length of time,” said I. 
“May I sit down here, and listen to your 
sinjgihg?” 
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“ You may Bit down there, if you ljke;, but I “ On? thing more,” X urged: “ you have not 
have done singing.” told me how you met Mr. Redmond.” 

“ JFray go on. I have eiyoyed it bo much. “ Qh! he rented the rooms that you have now. 
More than if you had known I waa listening.” Margaret used every means to eke out our 
“If I had known, yon would not.have slender income, and sometimes we had half-a- 
enjoyed it at all.” dozen lodgers; but Margaret never, let us hove 

“May I ask why?” , much to do with them; J^hn was the only 

“ Because 1 should not have sux^ I never exception.” 
sing for any one but baby.” , She bore the baby softly away to his cradle, 

“hot for Mr. Redmond?” i crooning a, little tune as she went; presently,. 

“For John? I should sing for hjm, he she came back with the matches, and her hand 
cared for it; but he never does. I meant for; touched mine in the darkness, 
strangers.” “Good-night,” she said, gravely, and I felt 

“And you do not seq many strangers.” that was I dismissed. 

“No. I think I. lead almost as solitary a life j; This interview impressed me wjth a great 
here, as if I wore wrecked on a desert island.” respect for my yquog hostess, unconventional as. 

“But it is your own choice,” I said. “ You it was. I felt that he would have been a bold 
could have friends, if you chose.” j; man who would have presumed upon her 

“ Yes, I could have friends of a certain sort, unprotected situation, there being about her the 
but I do not care abopt it. Perhaps you think 1 simple dignity and unconscious rectitude of 
am proud,” she added, with a little laugh ; “but thought and speech which are a woman’s best 
once we belonged to a better class of society, aud safeguard. Nevertheless, I thought that our 
had high notions; now I prefer, solitude to conversation, and her voluntary confidence, 
contact with the ignorant ^nd vplgar people of < would place us hereafter upon a more friendly 
this neighborhood.” ; footing. In this, however, I was mistaken. I 

“But,” I said, “ your world is not confined to saw her so seldom, that I almost fancied she 
this neighborhood: why not choose your friends avoided me, and was forced to conclude that I 
from the circles you are so well fitted to adorn?” ; was numbered with that proscribed class, to 
“ I cannot,” she said. “ My early friends have ; which John Redmond was the only exception, 
forgotten me, and it would require vyealth and! Several weeks afterwards, X was obliged to 
influence to enable me to regain the position I come home from the effice about noon, for some 
have lost.” I wondered that Redmond should valuable papers I had left on my writing-table. 


allow his lovely young wife to be so utterly 
debarred from all social privileges and enjoy¬ 
ments ; but, of course, this was a 'sentiment I 
could not express. 

“When we came here,” she went on, “thj^ 
house was all that wap savpd out of ,Jhe wreck of 
our fortunes, because it belonged to my mother. 
My father died of a broken heart; there were 
circumstances about it all tfl,at I could never 
understand. I am sure there was never any 
real guilt or disgrace; but there must have been 
the shadow of it, for lie never held up his head 
again.” 

“ And your mother?” I said. 

“ My mother died a few years afterwards, and 
then Margaret took care of us. I believe there 
was never any one so goqd as Margaret,” Bhe said, 
enthusiastically. “She was our nurse whon we 
were children, apd then, she would copm with us 
here, in spite of everything. After mamma died, 
she took her place, and loved MiUiceut and me 
as if we had been her own children.” 

“Millicent?” I queried. 

“My sister,” she repjied; “there t now^ the 
baby is asleep, and I will get you your matches.” 


As I opened the gate, I casually glanced up &jt 
my window; there I saw op object that fairly 
transfixed me with horror. little Jack, the 
baby, had climbed up op the window-seat, and 
W,as leaning far out in his effort to clutch an ivy 
leaf, Before I could recover- my.self, I heard a 
little sound ne%r me which was something 
between a cry and a gapp, X turned and saw 
Marion. Her fape was deadly white. She had 
an uprooted plant in one hand, and a gardener’s 
trowel in the other. Evidently it was in rising 
from her stoopipg position over the flower-beds 
that she first copght night of the, spectacle which 
had so terrified me. 

“ Hush, for heavep’s sake,” 1 cried, seeing her 
open her lips to scream to him in warning. “ Fly. 
up to the room at once, and pull him in, if you, 
can. I will get the ladder, and try to catch him,, 
if be falls.” 

; She ran away before X finished speaking, and 
I hurried off for the ladder. It was about 
thirty fjqet long, but Jacked much of reaching to 
the window. I ran up to the top round, apd 
simultaneously X saw Marion enter the room. I 
breathed hard: in one seepnd she would reach 
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the child; but in that one second Jack made a i 
vigorous effort to reach the ivy leaf, and fell > 
head foremost out of the window. I held out > 
my arms, and, almost by a miracle, I caught j 
him; but his not unsubstantial weight* coming j 
at me with the force of a projectile with the j 
gathered impetus of a dozen feet, overset me on < 
my unstable elevation; the ladder swayed, and J 
gave way. Holding the child with one arm, I j 
took a wild leap, and tried, with the other, to j 
catch a limb of a tree hard by. It was a feat j 
that would scarcely have shamed a professional j 
acrobat—it is needless to say it failed. One wild 
sensation that the world was whirling round 
beneath me like a gigantic top, and then I fell in 
a stunned and helpless heap to the ground. 

When I opened my eyes, the baby was sitting 
beside me on the grass, rubbing his Chubby hand 
on a red bump on his forehead. For once, 
nobody noticed him, and for once he did not 
seem to expect it. Marion was bathing my head, 
and Margaret w.as holding some pungent salts to 
my nose. I pushed it away. “ There,” I said, 
U I am better now;” then I smiled faintly at 
Marion. • “ Look,” I said, directing her attention 
to the fence, through which the dirty faces of a 
dozen children were peering with an expression 
of intense interest and curiosity. She darted 
at them immediately. *« Which 6f you,” Bhe 
cried, “ will go for a doctor?” 

In the course of time, I was got to bed. My 
left arm was broken, I was bruised and jarred 
from head to foot. During the l6ng days that 
followed, I had plenty of time for reflection. 
Margaret tended me fathfully, and Mrs. Red¬ 
mond came with her work or a book, and sat 
beside me, reading or talking. The baby too 
favored me with a great deal of his Society, 
toddling in with his arms frill Of “playthings, and 
sitting contentedly on the floor by my sofa for 
hours, talking with a gravity beyond his years, 
and giving me the whole of his baby confidence 
as to the whips he should have, and tile horses' 
he should ride; when papa came home, a date 
which he seemed to have fixed for the realization 
of his dearest wishes. 

After the first intense pain and dull aching in 
every joint wore off, I found my position of 
invalid had its advantages. It was very pleasant 
to me, after my hard, homeless bachelor experi¬ 
ence, to have dainty dishes concocted for my 
appreciation, and administered by fair and 
gentle hands; to have a sweet voice singing td 
me the old ballads I preferred to all other 
music, or reading aloud the varied cadences of 
Tennyson or Longfellow. How long I might 
have prolonged my convalescence under these 


favorable circumstances, I cannot say, if some¬ 
thing had not occurred which awoke me to a 
sense of my position. Marion read me aloud a 
letter from John Redmond, written in response 
to one 6f hers, detailing the adventure which led 
to my misfortunes. 

It was full of expressions of the most fervent 
gratitude, and ended with: “I cannot express 
to you, my dear Marion, how thankful 1 feel for 
the chance which consigned you to the care of 
Edward Nor cliff, during my absence; but for 
his timely presence, I shudderto think of the 
horrible fate that would have befallen our 
darling Jack. You, of course, can not know 
him as I do, but I assure you I have never 
known any man whom I considered so highly 
honorable and trustworthy. Tell him for me, if 
you can, how fully I appreciate his conduct, 
and let us hope that time will afford me some 
more tangible method of expressing my grati¬ 
tude.” 1 turned my face to the wall while she 
was reading. I could not look her in the face, 
. and listen to praiseB of biy honor and trust- 
\ worthiness. If the Writer could know all the 
| thoughts and emotions that filled my heart, 
1 would he be so thankful for the chance which 
| confided Marion to my care? ’ 

I * I did not sleep at all, that night. I had come 

to a full realization of what had happened to 
me, bnd through the long hours before the 
dawn, I tossed about, a prey to a thousand 
conflicting emotions. The next day, however, I 
put & resolute period to my happy invalidism. 
I donned my every-day garments, and hung my 
dressing-gown sadly flpon its nail; then feebly, 
but steadily, I took my way back to my desk and 

I my ledger. 

It was at this time, that I first noticed that the 
summer had slipped msehfeibly away. The roses 
) had bloomCd and shed their leaves on every wan¬ 
dering gale,’ and bloomed again and died. The 

I autumn winds now swept the yellow leaves from 
the honeysuckles, and blew the little singing 
birds far away to the south. 1 did not see much 
| of my fair hostess in these days. I -used to come 
s down stairs earlier in the morning, that I need 
| not meet her in the hall; and I spent my evenings 
in the stately solitude of my own apartment, 
j Sometimes, however, she would seek me out, 
| and beg, with many apologies for troubling me, 
j that I would leave an order with the grocer, or 
drop a letter in the post office, on my way down. 
The business with the grocer I transacted 
| without difficulty; but t had to summon all my 
! strength to resist temptation to tear open the 
\ cover dii^ected to John Redmond, Poste Restante, 
i Hamburgh and guage for myself the extent of 
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the writer’s affeetion, by the tenderness of her 
expressions. 

One morning, she met me in the hall with an 
open letter in her hand. 

“ He is coming back,” she announced, joyfully. 

“ When ?” I forced myself to say with dry lips. 

“ Any day, now; this was written on the ere of 
sailing, and as a general thing, passengers make 
the trip in less time than letters. He may walk 
in upon us this morning.” 

“ You hare not much time to prepare for him,” 
said I, seeing that she expected me to say 
something. 

“ No, but I shall hare a fatted calf in readiness 
—how glad he will be to get home again l” 

I left her, and went out into the street. It 
was a wild day. For weeks the sky had been 
obscured with clouds, and fierce gales had 
whirled the dust in clouds about the streets, and 
swept the white-winged ships far out of their 
coarse on the sea. Now, as I looked at the dark 
sky, and listened to the wailing wind, I did not 
pray for the return of the fur sunlight, as John 
Redmond’s friend should have prayed, but I set 
my teeth hard, and strove to subdue the wild and 
wicked thoughts, that ran riot through my brain. 
The figures in the ledger were transformed to 
little ships, that whirled, and reeled*and danced 
before my eyes. One distorted image after 
another drove all sober thinking out of my mindw 
Sometimes, it was John Redmond, floating on a 
spar, with a ghastly face upturned, imploring me 
to save him. Sometimes, he was brought home 
drenohed and pallid, and Marion wept and wrung 
her hands above his senseless figure, while with 
caress and entreaty, I strove to comfort her. At 
last, 1 locked Up my desk, and put on my hat to 
go away, for I had been promoted latterly, and 
was no longer bound by office regulations. 

It bad begun to rain, in a sort of cold, uncom¬ 
fortable drizzle, but I did not heed it: it suited my 
mood better than any other state of the atmosphere 
could have done. I walked on rapidly, traversing 
street after street, until I had passed the city 
limits, and was fairly in the heart of the country: 
then I sat down on a wet log, and reflected upon 
my folly. At lasty wet, weary, disheartened and 
miserable, I took my way home again. 

It was quite dark, when I entered' the house* 
and the door of the sitting-room being open, the 
fire-light sent a fitful gleam into the passage. 

The baby heard my steps in the hall; and ran 
out to meet me, crying a half-inarticulate welcome, 
and striving to embrace my wet legs with his 
dimpled arms. 

“ Don’t, baby,” I said, disengaging the little 
hands, “ I will give you your death of cohl.” 


Marion came out, and took him up. 

“ How wet you are/’ she cried, looking at me, 
“ come into the fire, and get dry.” 

“ It is nothing,” I said, gruffly, “I am going 
upstairs.” 

. “ If yon go up and sit in that cold room, it will 
give you a chill,” she cried, “do come in to the 
fire, now—please.” 

I could not resist her pleading. I hung my 
dripping coat in the hall, and followed her intb 
the bright, little parlor. 

“ You look pale and haggard,” she said, pres¬ 
ently, while I Stood holding my numbed hands to 
the blaze; “ what- is the matter ? You are not ill ?” 

“No—yes,” I.replied, rudely; “why should 
you care?” 

She looked hurt, then offended. “I do not 
knew,” she faltered; then with spirit, “ I do not 
care.” 

“ I thought not,” I said, grimly extending my 
other foot to the fire; “ so Redmond has not come 
back?” 

“No,” she said, anxiously; “do you think 
anything can have happened to the ship ? To¬ 
day’s paper had accounts of several disasters.” 

“ According to the shipping intelligence, the 
Manhattan was due a week ago,” I said. “There 
have been fearfhl gales, and I doubt very much 
if she ever gets safely into port.” 

She looked at mc, with quivering lips. 

“How unkind you are!” she cried: “you 
need not have told me this.” 

It maddened me to have her reproach me for 
him, but I tried not to betray myself. For teh 
minutes, the clock ticked away an unbroken 
silence; then I said: 

VI am glad to have seen you, to-night; I 
wanted to tell you that I have made other 
arrangements about lodgings. I—I—am going 
away.” i 

“Going away!” she cried, pale and startled. 
“ What is the matter? What have 1 done?—has 
anything happened ?—has Margaret—” 

"No,” I said, “ Margaret has done nothing— 
nothing has happened; bnM am obliged ; circum¬ 
stances require that I should go away.” 

“ I am sure you are angry with me,” she said, 
piteously “ What will John say, when he comes, 
and finds you gone ?” 

“ He will say that I have done the only thing a 
man of honor could do,” I cried, hoarsely. “ Why 
will you tempt me bo far ?” 

“I cannot tell what you mean, to-night,” she 
said, coming close to me, and laying her hand 
upon my arm; “do you know I think you must 
be a little feverish and wild, and do not know 
what you are saying, or—it cannot be that you 
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have been drinking?” She looked so distressed, j 
that to reassure her, I smiled* and said: 

“ No, I haven’t been drinking.” ] 

“I thought it wasn’t like you; but ^liy are j 
you so strange, to-night?” j 

“ Because I oannot help it—because I am very 
miserable.” 

“Are you? Poor boy!” she said, in her 
divine compassion, putting up her soft, little 
hand to my forehead. “ I am bo sorry—is there 
nothing I can do for you; you have been very 
good to me.” 

Her eye9 dropped when they met mine, a quick 
flush mounted to her temples, and she drew her 
hand away. The next moment, almost before I 
knew it myself, I had stooped and kissed her. 
It was an impulsive, unreasoning folly. I did 
not wait to see the consequences. Before she had 
time to recover herself, and upbraid me, as I 
deserved, I turned, like the coward I was, and 
fled from the room. 

The next morning, I was awakened by a great 
stamping and laughing in the hall. It mingled 
with my dreams before I was fairly awake; and 
at last roused me, and impelled me to make a 
hasty toilet. Descending, I found John Kedmond, 
with the baby on his shoulders, careering up and 
down the kali; The boy, convulsed with merri¬ 
ment, shouted and screamed with delight, while 
Marion and Margaret made up an admiring 
audience; but Marion looked pale and weary, 
and there were dark circles around her eyes. 

Redmond, on seeing me, stopped* put the baby 
down, and came forward to greet me, with a 
warm shake of the hand. 

“ My dear fellow,” cried he, “ I am so glad 
to see you—how can I thank you for the oar# you 
have token-of the boy and Marion?” 

“Pray, do nSt thank mO si all,” said I. “I 
have never been happier than during my brief 
sojourn here.” 

“ And yet they toll mo you are going away ?” 

“Circumstances—” I began, stammering. 
Marion caught up the baby, and turned away. 

“Well, well, we will not keep you against 
your will; but you are not going for the present, 
at any rate. Yes, immediately ? Well, at least 
you must come baok and dine with us, to-night* 
We arc going to have a feast in honor of my 
return, and tho banquet would be incomplete 
without you.” 

I promised, and he accompanied me to the 
door, talking all the while, and shouted disjointed 
sentences after me, until I turned a corner and 
was lost to viOw. 

At five o’clock, I shut up my ledger, and went 
home. I made a careful toilot before descending 


to the chilly drawing-room, into which I had 
first been ushered by Marion. I was so unpre¬ 
pared for tho lights, and the brilliancy of the 
scene, that I was, at first, quite dazzled and 
bewildered. A wood-fire snapped and crackled 
on the elaborate fire-dogs, . polished until their 
convex surfaces reflected .absurd images of the 
assembled guests. War. candles, burned on the 
lofty mantel-pieces, in sconces that dangled with 
vibrating prisms. The quaint chairs and sofas, 
covered with faded embroidery* seemed to have 
put on for the occasion a transient, although 
somewhat ghostly, freshness. 

John Redmond was standing with his back to 
the fire, making himself agreeable to two ladies, 
to whom he immediately presented me. Mrs. 
Kendall, elderly, stout and blooming, with gray 
curls and a lace cap. Miss Kendall, youthful, 
Vivacious, and somewhat over-dressed in volumi¬ 
nous blue silk. I looked for Marion, and found 
her sitting in pensive wise upon a flowery 
ottoman. She was dressed in some soft, thin, 
black stuff that seemed “like the dim setting 
of a jewel,” and there were frills of lovely old 
lace about her white 'throat and fair little wrists. 

During dinner* I was much puzzled by the 
demeanor of the oompany. Marion’s place, as 
hostess on<4 head of the family, was almost 
usurped by Miss Kendall, to whom Redmond’s 
manner was decidedly lover-like, while Mrs. 
Kendall put on on air of proprietorship in him 
and in Marion that struck me os being very 
unnecessary and very much out of place. I 
found myself, once or twice, getting angry on 
Marion’s aoeount, and could hardly help speak¬ 
ing out, when I fancied she must feel herself 
insulted beyond endurance; but when I glanced 
at her, she looked sq nonchalant aud self- 
possessed, so utterly undisturbed by what she 
saw, that I resisted my impulse to take up the 
cudgels in her behalf. 

“She can not care about him,” I said to 
myself with grim satisfaction; “if she did, she 
oould not bear it as Bhe does. On the first night 
of his return, to be devoting himself to another 
woman before her eyes!” 

When we went bade to the ' drawing-room. 
Miss Kendall sang, and Rc&nand hung ecstati¬ 
cally over the piano. Mrs. Kendall entertained 
Marion and me with an account of her voyage, 
until the subject being exjmusted, she subsided 
over a book of engravings; then I found an 
opportunity to whisper to Marion, “Who are 
they?” 

“Some people,” sho replied, “whom John 
met on the Manhattan. Oddly enough, they 
made both trips on the same steamer, at the 
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same time. He saw a great deal of them in 
Europe/* 

“Did he ever mention them in his letters?” 
I inquired. 

“ No, but he told me about them as soon as he 
got home.” 

“ He seems very much pleased with the young 
lady,” I suggested, watching her face. 

“ Yes,” she replied, quietly, lifting her eyes 
to mine. “ They are engaged to be married.” 

I dropped the coffee-cup, I had been holding, 
with a crash to the floor. Luckily it was empty. 
I stooped to pick it up, but my fingers trembled 
so that I could scarcely hold it. Marion took it 
away from me. 

° What is the matter V* she said, looking at me. 

I glanced at Mrs. Kendall; the lace cap was 
nodding over the book of engravings. My eyes 
sought the piano; the fhir performer was 
thrilling her listener with the melting strains of 
a song; then, with a world of loVe and longing, 
I looked at Marion, and Marion looked at me. 

“Why did you not tell me before?” I 
Whispered. 

<r I only knew it this morning myself,*’ she 
Said, bewildered. 

“Not that,” I cried. “Oh, Marion, if you 
are not married, what does it matter about any 
body else ?” 

She drew away the hand I tried to take. 
“ Excuse me,” she said, “ but I think you should 
really see a physician: this extraordinary 
language, taken in conjunction with your behavior 
last night, convinces me that you are losing your 
mind.” 

“Not my mind, dear Marion,” X cried, “but 
my heart; you are the only physician who can 
cure me, and if you give me up, I feel that I am 
lost indeed.” 


I am afraid her belief in my sanity was nof 
confirmed by this appeal; but I did not stoj 
until I had told her the whole story. 

“ I cannot think how you could have made 
such a mistake,” she said, when I had finished. 

“ The idea of thinking I was married—and to 
John of all people!” she added. 

“But you forget that nobody told me?” I 
explained. “ I found you here alone with the 
baby—the baby called you mamma—” 

“Yes, yes,” she cried, blushing, “I never 
thought of that; I thought everybody would 
know that it was Millicent*s baby. I wonder 
Margaret did not tell you.” 

“ Perhaps, like you, she thought that everbody 
knew.” 

When we told John about it, he did not seem 
as much surprised as we expected; but he gave 
\ us his blessing, and said that he would go away 
and leave us in possession of the gray old house 
and the tangled garden; but Marion said no 
step-mother should question her right to the boy. 

The stormy days had given place to Indian 
summer, shortly after these things came about; 
and on a lovely Sunday afternoon, Marion and I, 
walked out to the quiet church-yard, taking little 
Jack with us, to see his mother’s grave. It wa9 
marked with a simple slab, bearing the brief 
inscription, 

Millicknt, 

Beloved wife of John Redmond, 

Aged 19 years. 

Marion read it with tears. 

“ I can scarcely forgive him,” she said, “ for 
forgetting her so soon.” 

But I could forgive him that and more, in my 
deep thankfulness that it was she, and not my 
Marion, who was, or had been, My Neighbors 
Wife. 


LOVE’S RECOMPENSE. 

BY MAUD NEKHD1TH. 


Coxp cleae to mo, darling, my own, my pwoe^ 
Let me clasp yon here to my heart; 

The Joy of the morning Is this, to meet. 

Hie pain of the evening, to part. 

▲t sound of yonr step, my poises thrill; 

Oh, passionate heart, he still 1 be still 1 

Oh, eyes of amethyst, depths untold, 

Oh, the face so wonderom Mr; 

The son of the morning ha* turned to gold. 
All the wealth of your flowing hair. 

Oh I heart so warm, and so pure, and true, 

Of all earth's treasures I ask but yon. 


Mine, yes, mine, and I hold yon so fast, 

To my throbbing heart,.in a dream 
Of Joy untold. Is my dreaming past? 

Bm the Shadow Mien between 1 
For tho sun is black, .and the light is fled, 

And earth and heaven are still and dead. 

I am kneeling beside yon, my love, my own, 

I am kissing yonr Waacen broW; 

Do yon know that my lift and light are yon? 

Can you love me, and Jove me now ? 

Oh l blest the thought, that, though for away. 
You love, and will lava, to the “perfect day.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Aldensgate Castle gave its name to the 
estate that was a part of Lady Holden’s inheri¬ 
tance when she became a peeress of England. 
It had been a grand stronghold at the time of the 
Conquest, with a square keep, battlemented 
towers, arrow-slips for windows, portcullis, a‘ 
deep moat, and all the savage appliances of a 
warlike home in the far off ages. Crowning the 
upland of a beautiful country, and visible at a 
great distance from land and sea, it had all these 1 
centuries been an object of interest, either os a \ 
mighty stronghold when the home of an English l 
baron was indeed his castle, or a picturesque j 
ruin, clothed with traditions tJbat turned every 
broken stone into a poem. 

The castle was a ruin long before it come into 
Lady Holden’s possession. It had been taken 
and retaken many a time, without much scath, 
in kingly contests; changed masters, more than 
once, in the “'Wars of tho Roses;” and never 
wholly yielded to the storm of battle, till Crom¬ 
well came, with the cannon of his psalm-sing^ 
ing soldiers, and battered its grand old walls 
to the earth, leaving only one broken tower 
standing against the sky, the ruin of a mighty 
fortress. 

Long after the vast hollow that had been a 
keep was choked up by stones from the falling 
walls, and they had been hidden under soft 
emerald turf ten feet deep; long after trees, of 
noble growth, were lifting their branches through 
the roofless chapel, and the moat was only a 
shallow outline of wild flowers, that old ruin 
gave its name to as fair a stretch of country as 
ever glorified the bosom of Mother England. 
From its broken walls, more than one thrifty 
village might be seen, hedged in by cornfields, 
emerald meadows, and orchards that swept, in 
rich undulations of color, from those castle hills 
down to a soft silvery lino on the horizon, that 
blended the sheen of the sea with the blue of 
the sky. 

In the centre of this landscape was one vast 
space of a green so vivid, that the eye rested on 
it wonderingly ; for seldom was a park so broad, 
and trees of such lofty growth, to be found in 
( 60 ) 


the private grounds of any subject in England. 
There, oaks, chestnuts, grand old cedars of 
Lebanon, house beeches, and Norway pines, 
blended their various tints of green so harmoni¬ 
ously, that the depth of coloring seemed like 
enchantment; and through them, here and 
there, as they spread up the base of the lull, 
meeting the wild growth that surrounded the 
castle ruins, a flash of water might be seen, 
shooting downward like a flight of silver arrows 
disturbing the foliage. 

This oCcaq of green, and the noble buildings 
that looked down upon it, from a shelf of table 
land on the lower slope of the Castle Hill, waq 
not in itself devoid of some claim to antiquity; 
for many of those great trees had formed a 
wilderness around the old castle, and gave 
| shelter to Cromwell’s soldiers, when they bah- 
; tered down its walls. Aldensgate Hall—for no 
lord of that castle would ever have permitted a 
meaner name to be given to his residence, while 
the traditions of the old stronghold lasted—was 
: indeed comparatively a modern building. Its 
architecture and bare adornment were well 
calculated to fill, in this period of advanced 
\ civilzation, the proud place occupied by the 
« castle in medieval times; for here, the beauty of 
| art took the place of ponderous strength. Each 
5 represented what was grandest in its era, and 
l both were invested in the possession of one fair 
\ woman. 

I That woman came down the great hall of her 
dwelling slowly, and, as it seemed, given up to 
gentle thoughtfblness. Up and down—among 
the great bronze warriors, that might have kept 
J silent guard of the old castle in their dead 
\ stillness, and seemed a part of it—she moved; 

| sometimes her dress swept the fVont of an old 
chest, with the carved work of a man’s lifetime 
l upon it; sometimes she would pause before the 
\ tall mantel-piece, where the arms of her fhmily 
| were emblazoned, and a stern warrior’s head, in 
\ medallion, looked down upon her, from the 
l oaken laurel wreaths that surrounded him, as if 
| in grim Wonder that anything so delicate and 
! fair could presume to represent the power his 
> own right hand had wrested from friend or foe. 
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it mattered little to those ruthless old free* 
hooters which. Though the lady seemed to 
regard these things, they really made no 
impression upon her; for constant nse makes 
even beauty 1 seem commonplace, even to those 
who see it first with a swift leap of the heart; 
and Lady Holden eould hardly remember the 
time when that haughty old head had not looked 
down upon her, from its place among the rare 
earrings, or when the antique things, that had 
been saved from the ruin up yonder, had not 
been familiar objects to her. 

No, the lady Was not thinking at all of the 
onsets she seemed to look upon. 4s she 
lingered among them, however, a young girl 
came down the grand staircase, smiling to 
herself, and touching the carved bannisters with 
one hand, fitfally, as if her fingers were beating 
time to some music in her mind. A strangely 
beautiful picture the girl made, as she paused a 
moment, and leaning over the bannisters, looked 
down upon the lady. A Gainabarotigh bat* 
around which a long, white ostrich feather 
swept with a droop to the left shoulder, was 
altogether too pronounced for a girl of her age; 
but it gave a dash of wild grace to her dark 
features and dusky brown eyes, now fall of 
defiant laughter, that might have seemed royal 
in a gipsy queen. Lady Holden could not help 
smiling, as she lifted her eyes, and saw that 
bright young face looking down upon her; but 
she shook her head, and waved the young girl 
hack with her hand. . . 

The girl shook her head also, and laughing 
lightly, came flying down to the hall. 

“Oh, mamma—my own beautifal mamma!” 
she said, rushing up to the lady, and attempting 
to kiss her. “ Let me wear it this . once. Then 
people will think me almost as lovely as you are. 
1 want to look like you so much.” 

There was something indescribably caressing 
even in the commonplace flattery of' this young 
creature—an earnestness that was almost irresis¬ 
tible to the woman who loved her with something 
like idolatry. Besides, the picture she made in 
her saucy way of wearing that Gainsborough hat, 
was in itself on appeal. 

“ Just this once,” she went on, sweeping back 
the suggestion of a train, all she dared venture 
upon, with her hand. Look at me now, and say 
if any one can think that I am in nothing like 
my own mamma.” 

“Who does say that?” questioned the lady, 
with sudden earnestness. 

“Nobody with eyes; but then people are so 
blind! as if I couldn’t see myself in the glass. Ah! 
here oomes the ponies, Mamma, dear mqmny^ 


you will let me go just as I am, without another 
word; because I have set my heart upon it.” 

. Lady Holden smiled faintly, and shook her 
head, but made no serious protest, for just then, 
a small page came into the hall, clothed in a 
dress of deep wine-colored cloth, and rattling 
innumerable buttons of filagree silver, that orna- 
mented 4 .it as he walked. In his hand he carried 
a brown hat turned up at the sides with silver 
cords. He was a strange little figure, but not 
out of harmony just then with the young mistress 
he served. 

Bowing low before the lady, he turned to the 
girl with a sweep of the hat, and addressed her 
in French: ■ • 1 , 

“ Young mistress, the carriage waits.” 

The carriage so gracefully announced, was one 
of those basket phaetons that Seem made exclus¬ 
ively for. pretty Women and children. This one, 
cushioned with pnrple satin and mounted with 
silver, seemed more like a fairy Chariot than a 
useful conveyance. 

Two cream-colored ponies, with flowing white 
manes and tails, were pawing the ground, as if 
eager to flyaway with the whole establishment, 
and it almost seemed as if they might accomplish 
the feat, when the young creature in the Gains¬ 
borough, settled herself among the cushions. 
She gathered up the reins* scarcely giving the 
page time to leap to his seat behind, and dashed 
down the avenue, looking back and nodding to 
her mother as she turned the first downward 
curve. 

Lady Holden drew a deep breath as the vehicle 
disappeared. In some way,*the strong will and 
high animal spirits of the young creature she 
had just parted from, seemed to oppress her. 
She resumed her walk up and down thoughtfully, 
and with a feeling of self-reproach. Inheriting, 
from a long line of cultured ancestors, great 
refinement of taste, and educated with unusual 
case, she felt the want of harmony that existed 
in her nature and that of her only child, without 
allowing herself to dwell upon it as a serious 
thing, or, if she did, it was only to blame herself 
for the excessive love that had failed to perform 
a mother’s> duty of guidance and repression, after 
the daughter that was lost had been restored to 
her, 

“Almost as lovely as her mamma,” she said, in 
the humility of her great love. “ Was there ever 
a time when I was so brightly beautifal as she is ? 
My own* own darling!” 


CHAPTER XIX. 

T&at pretty phaeton dashed down the eminence 
on which “The Hall f> was uplifted, curving in 
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and out of sight with the windings of the grand 
avenue, and glinting through the trees, like some 
giant flower set adrift on a high wind, until it 
came in a straight line with the main entrance to 
the park, some two miles away. Here two lordly 
rows of chestnuts, in full blossom, lined the way, 
casting soft shadows,’ that seemed woven from 
perfume, on the girl, as she became more and 
more exhilarated by her drive, and urged her 
spirited ponies to a speed that frightened the di¬ 
minutive page, behind her, half out of hid wits, 
and set all his buttons to tinkling like, a host of 
tiny bells. 

A woman in the lodge heard this rush of 
wheels and the swift patter of hoofs soon enough 
to open the great iron gates, and drop her courtesy 
to the young heiress, as she dashed through. 
This was answered, by a wave of the whip and a 
cordial nod of the head, and away went the 
equipage along the publio road, which led to a 
village some three or four miles beyond the park 
gates. 

Lady Holden had, doubtless, expected her 
daughter to keep within the shelter of the park 
almost the entire distance; but the young lady 
preferred a route that might lead to some change of 
scene. She had threaded all the roads and 
avenues of the grand enclosure so often, that the 
very beauty of their solitude was irksome. With 
no one but gamekeepers and tame deer to look 
on, she found little pleasure in the fleetness of 
her new ponies, or in her wild fashion of handling 
them. 

To be happy, the heiress of AldenAgate must 
have admirers, no matter of what rank, and those 
were only to be found at random on the highway, 
which led through the villages on the estate to a 
railroad station and market town farther on. 

If the young lady had expected any adventure 
between the lodge she had just passed and the 
village, she was disappointed. Her way led 
along the park walls most of the digtanoe, and 
happened to be solitary just then as the woods 
inside. These walls formed an angle on the edge 
of the village, and near that point, stood a small 
stone oottage, half-overrun with ivy and other 
creeping plants, all tangled together, and, in 
places, almost matted together, unpruned and 
left to their own rank growth, year by year/till 
brown leaves and dead twigs were almost as 
abundant as green foliage. Still, it bad been a 
pretty oottage. There was a bow window in 
front, and the stone porch still had roses entan¬ 
gled with the negligent vine that covered it. 

Miss Vance flung her feinS to the .page, left 
the phaeton standing by the dewy and entered the 
cottage, without knocking. She was met in the 


narrow hall by a middle-aged female, who 
seemed half-bewildered in her attempts to fasten 
a loosely fitting dress from which half the buttons 
had been torn away. 

“Ah! here you are; always dressing, and 
never dressed,” said the yonng lady, laughing, 
as the woman threw both arms around her. 
“There, there, don’t kiss me so savagely. It 
takes ones breath away.” 

The woman dropped her arms, and stepped 
back, her lips trembling, and her eyes full of 
tearful reproach. 

*' Remember,” said the girl, with a tone of 
apology in her voice, “ that I am a little girl no 
longer.” 

“I know, I know,” answered the woman. 
“ This is the time I have dreaded so. You are 
the heiress of Aldensgate, and I—” 

“ You are a precious old darling, who saved 
my life, and was more than a mother to me, or 
this pretty home would not have been given to 
you, and I should never be allowed to come 
here as I do. There, there, kiss me again, and 
do not look so soroowftil.” 

“How can I help looking sorrowful? All 
alone—all alone,” said the woman, touching the 
blooming cheek bent-to her with quivering Ups. 
“ Who on earth will care for me, now that you 
have outgrown the old love?” 

There was something pathetic in the woman’s 
eyes that touched her visitor keenly ; she was a 
creature of strong, swift impulses, and the sight 
of that forlorn face aroused them at once. 

“The old love. Why, you blessed old soul, 
when can my love for you cease to be old ? I 
cannot remembered well one day of my life when 
you were not everything to me. Even now, I 
have a strange, wild remembrance of that storm 
sweeping over us. A boat, that seems to me like 
a terrible shadow, into which you were taken* 
while I clung, with both arms, to your neck.” 

“You remember this?” said the woman, 
earnestly. “ You never will forget that.” 

“ After that, I was with you in many strange 
places, and across the sea again. Then you 
brought me home.” 

“ Where you are a great lady, and seme day 
will be placed so high, that the old woman will 
be forgotten.” 

“ What nonsense. One‘would think you had 
rescued a serpent from death, and was afraid of 
its bite.” 

. “ I am afraid of everything that threatens to 
separate me from the child that I saved.” 

“But what can do that? Will not Aldens- 
gato be my home always? Is not this cottage 
yours? Surely, you have nothing to wish for.’* 
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The woman sighed heavily. 

“Come, come,’* said the girl, “this talk is 
making ns both sad. I called to show you my 
new ponies and the pretty carriage papa sent 
down from London. Cottle ahd look at them.” 

Directly, the woman and girl stood together 
in the boW window, one triumphing in the 
splendor of her new possession, the other lost in 
a glow of admiration that completely annihilated 
all her previous anxieties. 

“ And this is yottrt— *all your own,” she said, 
with exultation. “Ah! they are giving you a 
taste of their greatness, at last. Why, the 
carriage is fit for a princess.” 

“And so it should be,” answered the girt, 
with a toss of her head that made the snow* 
white feather flutter on her hat. “ Why, nurse, 
don't you know that an heiress of Aldensgate is 
more powerful than any prineess of the realm ? 
They think that I do not know, up there at 
“the Hall;” but one does not need to be 
told.” 

The woman’s face Unshed, and her eyes shone; 
she turned, and gazed cn the excited young 
creature, with intense admiration. 

“ Yes, you are like a princess. Yeung, 
beautiful, rich beyond counting. No one can 
prevent that—not even your father Or my lady; 
and it was I who made you so.” 

“You?” 

The woman had spoken with reckless ettultar 
tion; every nerve in her usually inert body 
seemed to thrill with delight; but she paused, 
and caught her breath, as that single word fall 
upon her like a drop of loe, and looking up, she 
saw a haughty cloud on the girl’s face. 

“ I who snatched you from the waves,” she 
said, more quietly and half-afraid. 

“ Ah! in that, yes; but in savidg the heiress 
of Aldensgate, yoti wen no small benefit for 
yourself—a pretty home, an annuity that would 
content most gentlewomen, and* a free welcome 
at the Hall whenever you choose to come.” 

“Yes, through the servants’ entrance/’ 
answered the woman, r moodily and undefr her 
breath. 

Miss Vance caught the words and the look. 
A flash of amusement came to her faee, and shfe 
broke into-a laugh. 

“ Dear old soul, hdw if has been spoiled/’ she 
said, with a world of mischievous humor in her 
eyes. “ Well, Well, when I ani lady up yonder, 
you shall comet to the front entrance, in a carriage 
and four, With outriders, if you like/’ 

This woman was not keen ih her perceptions, 
and failed to detect the rather coarse irony of 
the speech. 


“Ah,” she said, “but that will be a long 
time hence?” 

“ Let its hope so.” 

“But Why?’ 

“Why—because-—ob, cannot you compre¬ 
hend ?” 

“Only this, sweetest lady-bird: that you 
would then be second to toe great lady in the 
kingdom, and might marry a prince of the 
blood. That is what t look forward to.” 

“I must go now,” exclaimed the young lady, 
flushed and smiling; “if 1 stay longer, yon will 
be aspiring to an emperor, and all this before 
my governess is discharged. Oh, nurse, how I 
do long far that to happen! There now is a 
kiss far each cheek. Stand there, while I drive 
away; you must watch the action of my ponies. 
Stop a minnte; some one is corning!” 

While she was speaking, a high drag, drawn 
by four horses, came up the road, and swept by 
the cottage* with a great clatter of hoofa and 
crash of wheels. A tall and remarkably hand* 
some man sat in front, with a young lady by his 
side, and behind them were several persons, 
laughing, talking, and evidently in a state of 
hilariotts enjoyment. One of them stooped 
down, as- he passed the cottage, and gave a 
curious glance at the two persons standing in 
the bow window. The contrast, presented 
there, might well have challenged attention; 
for that carelessly clad wdman and the beautiful 
girl,smiling under her Gainsborough hat, seemed 
to be creatures brought together from some 
opposite spheres. 

“ Who is.it?” questioned the girl, breathlessly. 

“It is the new man, Burnham, from Teamly,” 
Was the answer. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Twice each day Mosley viBage was so fall 6f 
active Ufa, that you fnight akfaosrt have mistaken 
it far a market toWn; for onr its outskirts was a 
stone chureh, almost coeval With the caslle, rich 
in antique tablets* and dim.'with painted glass 
that dated back to * time before some of the 
tints to r be found there were fast to the arts. 
Then the village contained two or three mansions 
that still fretained ‘unbroken 'traces of the Eliza¬ 
bethan period, attd thOse, with the history of the 
ruins, wereettough to draw many travelers from 
the direct line of the’railroad, and those who 
once found themselves in this beautiful country 
Were often* tempted*.to remain there long after 
their antiquarian 'curiosity ^waS satisfied. 

Thus it' cane abototthat an omnibus ran from 
the Station to MOsleytWioe each day of the year, 
enlivening the place Up with something like the 
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dash which had accompanied the advent of old 
stage-coaches, long ago. 

True, the omnibus, when reduced to a pair of 
over-worked horses, as it happened in the dull 
seasons, was no substitute for the rattle and dash 
of a “ four in hand” wheeling up in front of the 
public house, built when huge cross-beams were 
visible in front, and diamond-pained windows 
were in vogue; but then it was only very old 
people who thought of that as a grievance, and 
all the long street that ran through the village, 
almost in a straight line, became animated when 
the omnibus swept through it. At such times a 
little group of idlers was sure to collect in front 
of the “ Hare and Hounds” or, farther down, at 
the “ Two Keys,” an upstart new building, all 
flushed with paint, that looked “ more like a tea- 
caddy than a respectable English inn,” as the 
landlord of the Hare and Hounds was in the 
habit of observing to his customers. 

The morning when Miss Vance started on her 
drive to Mosley, the omnibus set down two 
travelers at the old inn, both females, who had 
occupied outside seats, and were Somewhat 
timid about stepping down over the wheels. 
Indeed, the younger one seemed to tremble, and 
cast such a look of terror downward, that the 
landlord, who always stood ready to receive his 
guests, lifted his portly figure up, and with one 
foot on the hub of the foVe-Wheel, helped her 
gallantly to the ground. 

“ Americans,” thought the landlady, who had 
kept decorously behind the red maroon curtain 
of a window, taking swift observations of the 
guests that might present themselves. 44 Ladies, 
too, if they did come outside. Thick veils 
drawn across the face. Neat gloves and tidy 
little boots. Yes, undoubtedly Americans.” 

Here the good womafn, always mindful of her j 
duties, dropped the fold of maroon that she had \ 
been courteously holding back, and presented \ 
herself before the travelers, pleasant and smiling, J 
as her husband had been out of doors. 

44 Rooms, certainly, no Letter in all Bn gland,” 
she said, in reply to an inquiry made by the elder 
of the two females. 44 Step this way; only up one 
flight. Would you like them to look upon the 
oastle, or toward the sea ? I cannot promise a : 
view of the water;* but when the Wind is right, 
a whiff of salt air sometimes reaches us.” 

44 It does not matter. One room- will-*be 
sufficient. This, if we can have it.” 

The speaker took off her veil and shook the 
dust from it, as she spoke, exposing the foce of; 
a woman who seemed scarcely more than thirty 
—a dark, striking fhce, lighted by a pair of black j 
eyes heavy with fatigue and, it may be, with some I 


I deeper feeling. Lifting her hat from a mass of 
raven-black hair, she laid it on the bed, and 
turned to her companion, who was trying to 
unfasten her veil. , 

“Let me help yon,” the said, in a low, 
caressing voice,, softly removing the veil from a 
face of such perfect loveliness, that an exclama¬ 
tion of surprise broke from the landlady. 

“Surely not your own daughter,” she said, 
coloring violently when she met the look of 
i surprise turned coldly upon her, and rushing on 
| headlong, as people will, when no language can 
| be found in which to excuse a first mistake. 

| The person she addressed did not answer. 

} She had removed the veil, lifted the girl’s hat 
\ from her head, and was smoothing the soft brown 
< hair back from her face. 

I 44 Sit down here, love,” she said, wheeling a 
great easy chair, covered with white dimity, 
closer to an open window, and gently forcing the 
girl into iL “ The height of the omnibus made 
you dizzy. Let this soft wind blow across your 
face, and the headache will pass off.” 

. The girl smiled; from some cause she seemed 
} unable to converse, and closed her, eyes wearily. 
| Then the elder woman made a sign to the land- 
< lady, and followed her into another room. 

' “ My sister is worn out with a sea voyage, and 

j stands in need of rest,” she said. “ This may 
\ keep us here some time; pray tell me what 
$ objects of interest there are in the neighborhood. 
| We have seen but little of England as yet.” 

\ 44 Objects, oh! as for that, we have plenty 

\ here to keep a traveler busy weeks, and months, 
' as one may say; first, there is the old castle, 
altogether the finest ruin in England. My Lady 
Holden thinks more of its smallest stones than 
if they were heaps of diamonds.” 

“Lady Holden?” 

44 1 forget you are a stranger, and do not 
know. I am speaking of the countess who owns 
this estate—and many another, for that matter. 
It is to her the ruins belong. Then there is the 
Old church—” 

“ Yes, I understand; but this lady, is there no 
lord ? Is—is her husband dead ?” 

“ Dead! Oh, dear me, no 1 Mr. Vance is 
healthy as can be, and almost as young as he 
was when he married my lady. She had no 
more title than they give* him now; but got the 
estates and the title'from her uncle, who has 
been lying in the family tomb ten or twelve 
years. But -for her, and some law that makes 
her as good as a male heir, the old fkmily would 
have run out, they tell me. The same thing 
might happen again, at my lady’s death, and 
all this fine property go to the Crown; for she is 
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very delicate, and her only child stolen; but the 
little Miss was brought safely back from beyond 
•ea, and all is right now.'* 

For a moment, there was silence in the' room. 
The strange lad/ made a gesture as if about to 
speak; but the hand she half-lifted dropped into 
her lap. "When the landlady turned to look at 
her, she was pole as dlatli. 

44 Stolen—brought back—What are you speak¬ 
ing of ?” 

The landlady broke into, an uneasy laugh. 

M How stupid 1 am—as if you could know 
anything about the little heiress. Indeed, H all 
happened before the countess was my lady at all; 
and she never has been quite herself from that 
day to this.'* 

44 The little heiress ? I cannot understand." 

•* Of course not. How should you ? especially 
as the young lidy is no longer little, but quite 
full grown, and ’seems older than she is; though 
it is not many of her age that has gone through 
as much," said the traveler, in a low and strange 
voice, that shook, as if the speaker were suffering 
from a chill. 

The landlady, who loved to hear her own voice, 
was glad to take up the old “romance. No other 
guests had come by the omnibus, and she was at 
leisure for a lazy and comfortable recital; so, 
leaning back in her chair, and smoothing one 
hand over the other in her lap, she went on: 

14 As I was saying—what I am telling, happened 
years ago, when Lady Holden was only Mrs. 
Vance. With her husband and little girl—as 
pretty a creature ns you ever set eyes on—she 
was spending the warm season somewhere near 
Ventnor on the Isle of Wight. One day, when 
they all went out pleasuring on the shore, Mr. 
Vance and the lady walked ahead, leaving the 
child with her nurse, picking shells from the sand. 
They had only lost sight of bet while you could 
count ten, and turned back at once, but she was 
gone. You may well stare at me. The story 
was enough to drive anyone wild. It makes me 
shiver now, though, I have told it, over and over 
again many a time—but that child might have 
been in the bottom of the ocean, for anything they 
coaid beat 1 of her for days and days; but some 
gentleman that'lived near Ventnor, had seen a 
strange woman prowling about the place, and, 
being a great friend of the family, and almost like 
a father to the little girl, took an idea that she 
might have been the kidnapper. So, without 
telling anyone of his suspicions, for fear of giving 
fhlse hopes, he followed her his ownself from 
place to place, till he tracked her and the child 
to Liverpool, where she was meaning to take 
•hip for the New World. 

Vol. LXXVIII—5. 


“ He was too late to Stop her, for Bhe hod 
already gone on board of an emigrant ship; but 
he followed In another vessel, and mode sure of 
overtaking her on the other side; and the child 
was with her; but the emigrant ship was old 
and so worn out that she foundered at Sea, and 
for a long time, it was thought that every soul on 
board went down. So they did, as far as that 
horrible kidnapper was concerned; but just as 
the good gentleman was coining home, heavy- 
hearted from the news he had got to take with 
him, news reached him, that a boat-load of 
passengers had been taken up at sea, and among 
them, was a little girl that a kind woman had 
saved from the wreck and taken care of. 

“That good, kind man, would not go home till 
he had searched and searched, all over that wild 
country, for the little girl, and, after a long time 
he found her, out among the Indians, wherever 
they live, and sure enough, the kind woman who 
had saved her from the wreck, and been like & 
mother to her, after the horrid kidnapper was 
swept overboard—as she ought to have been— 
was a person he could trust to take care of her 
on the way home. She hadn't lost sight of the 
little one, since it came on ship-board, and 
could 8 wear to that; besides, the kidnapper had 
got frightened when the Btorm came on, and told 
her all about the little heiress, and gave her a 
bundle with the very clothes in it, that the 
pretty creature had worn when she was stolen. 
So everything was made straight to that kind 
gentleman, and he brought the lost child back to 
England, with the good-hearted soul who had 
befriended her. 

“ That was a year or two after the old lord <1, 
and Lady Holden came into the cst .. re¬ 
member, as if it was yesterday, the great doings 
that told the whole country-side that the little 
heiress of Aldensgate was found. All the bells 
within ten miles, were set to ringing—bonfires 
were kindled in the ruins—all the tenants had a 
holiday. The nobility and gentry, far and near, 
came to congratulate Mr. Vance and my lacy. 
Why, for weeks and weeks, we had not an empty 
room in the 4 Hare and Hounds.' It was like a 
jubilee." 

,4 Did Mr. Vance—did the lady recognize her 
child?" . 

The landlady regarded her listener, curiously. 
Her voice was so low and hoarse, that it chilled 
her enthusiasm. 

“ Oh I as for that, she had been gone upwards 
of two years in a Strange, wild country, with 
only such care as the poor woman could give her, 
and was changed of course; that was to be 
expected; but the little darling remembered 
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them, and threw her arms about Lady Holden’s : 
■eck, after the first shy look, as if she had never 
been parted from her. Oh, that was a joyfUl 
time at the Hall. We shall never have another 
like it again.” 

The woman, who had listened to this story, 
sat with her gaze fixed on the floor, and her both 
hands clasped tightly in her lap some moments 
after the landlady ceased speaking. When she 
looked up, her great eyes were heavy with 
smouldering anxiety, and her lips were nervously 
drawn together. 

44 And this man—this good man, who brought 
the child back, what reward did he get for such 
devoted service,” she asked, pronouncing the 
word “good” with a scarcely perceptible accent 
of irony. 

44 Reward. Oh I he was too much of a gentle¬ 
man to take rewards. 1 have heard him say so 
a hundred times, when people have spoken of the 
trouble he had been at, and of his great 
deserving.” 

44 Then you know him 1” 

44 Enow him. Yes, indeed. Of late years, 
this house has been like a home to him, when he 
visits the place. At first, he always stayed at 
the Hall, and no guest was ever more honored; 
but even then, he liked to spend an evening at 
the Hare and Hounds, over a glass of something 
strong and a quiet game of cards. The state 
and stiflhess up yonder was sometimes too much 
for him, he used to say. Being a man of the 
world, he wished to see life in all its changes. 
That was his cosy habit of talking, and it made J 
him hosts of friends.” 1 

44 Then he coipes here frequently ?” ] 

indeed. One never knows when to 
expect him. What with his devotion to the 
heiress, and his gratitude to the woman who 
saved her from’ the sinking ship, he is sure to 
drop in upon us every month or two, especially 
when Barnham of Backwell comes down with 
his friends; he is a great favorite with that set.” 

44 Where does this gentleman live?” 

44 Really, that is asking more than I can 
answer. He always seems to be coming down 
from London, but often speaks of his property 
in the country as if Aldensgate were nothing to 
it. Still, just in what part* of England* it is, I 
don’t know. 

44 It is a strange story that you have told me-»- 
very strange. No wonder these two persons, the 
woman who saved this child, and the man who 
searched her out, are great favorites here. Of 
course the woman. was not above taking a 
reward.” 

44 Oh! as for that, Lady Holden would give 


her no choioe. All that she asked was the 
privilege of living near the child she had saved, 
and cared for till it had become like her own. 
That, no one, with a heart, could refuse her, 
though I do think my lady would, have liked 
anything better; for, as was natural, she wanted 
all the love the child had to giye, and shrunk 
from dividing it with this woman as a right But 
we oould only guess at this, as she was not 
likely to refuse anything to that woman. One of 
the prettiest little cottages on the place—that 
nearest the church, and close by the park walls 
—was given to her, with an annuity that makes 
her richer than the parson, and what is more to 
her mind, Miss Dora—” 

44 Dora!” 

44 Yes, that is the name of our young heiress— 
Miss Dora is permitted to visit her when she 
pleases. There has been a door cut in the wall, 
by which she can come and go, under shelter of 
the park all the way.” 

44 And this woman? You have seen her, I 
suppose. What is she like ?” 

44 Oh! it is easy enough judging of that for 
yourself, if you stay in these parts long enough ; 
for travelers are sure to go over our church. 
Her cottage is just on the turn, where you leave 
the main street, and she is always sitting in the 
bow window or hanging about the porch, having 
little else to do. Some think her a comely 
woman for her age, and she might be that, with a 
I bit more tidiness.” 

“How far away is this—is the church?” 
questioned the stranger, arising suddenly. 44 An 
old building, you say, and well, worth seeing. 
While my sister rests, I will walk that way, if 
you will point out the direction.” 

Without waiting for her question to be 
answered, the woman went hurriedly upstAirs, 
and entered the room allotted to her, and; found 
her young companion still resting in the white 
easy chair. Her face was turned toward the 
window, and she was looking offer off at the 
j ruined tower of the castle, in a languid state of 
enjoyment. 

44 It is strange,” she said, as her sister came 
in, 44 but this scene does not seem unnatural to 
me. I may have seen it in a picture perhaps, 
only I cannot remember where. Does it strike 
you in the same way, Esther?” 

“ No, dear—no. I certainly had no idea of it!' • 

The girl started, and sat upright. There was 
something strange in her sister’s voice, that 
disturbed the dreamy state she had ffellen into. 

44 Why, Esther, whot has happened ? You look 
so white, your voice is so strange!” 

Esther turned away, and took up her hat 
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“What nonsense/’ she said, with a great 
effort to assume her usual manner. " I am 
curious, and want to keep moving. The woman 
has been telling me of a wonderful old church, 
that I will search out while you are resting. It 
is not far away.” 

The young girl still looked at her sister 
anxiously, as Esther put on her hat, and 
attempted to fasten the veil. 

44 Your hand trembles—you are tired. Let 
me help you,” she pleaded, forgetting her own 
weariness, and starting from the chair; but 
Esther gave the veil a sudden twist, and hurried 
toward the door, only saying: 

“Do try and sleep a little. I will be back 
directly.” 

The landlady stood in the front entrance, 
when her guest came down. 

44 Step this way,” she said, moving unto the 
door-step, and pointing down the street. 44 The 
church—dear me, whatever is this ? Barnham of 
Backwell, with company on his drag. I fear, 
madam, that you will have to wait a bit He is 
coming this way.” 

Esther saw a high carriage, full of people, 
sweeping by the inn, and drew back, waiting for 
it to pass; but the driver seemed to take a 
sudden resolution, and wheeled toward the 
entrance with so short a curve, that the leaders 
became restive. One baokod,. and the other 
reared angrily. The fierce crack of a whip 
brought him down, with a force that set the 
whole team in motion, and nearly upset the drag. 

A wild cry broke through this tumult—a 
woman dashed past those smoking horses, and 
out into the road, where she planted herself 
directly in the way of a tiny carriage that came, 
leaping and bouncing from side to side, behind 
a pair of ponies, driven mad by the struggling 
team and that loud crack of the whip. A young 
girl sat in the phaeton, blanched with terror; for 
the reins had been jerked from their hold, and 
the desperate animals, free from all restraint, 
came plunging forward, with eyes on fire, their 
white manes streaming out like drift snow—two 

__ 
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Emexuld with moss, and purple with heather, 

Oleoma the broad moor to the red sotting sun; 

Love 1 let ua sit ’midst the bloaaoma together; 

Our work for the day, like the boea’ teak, is dodo. 

8weet, oh! how sweet, la the breath of the clover, 
Breeze-borne from meadow*lands over the moor; 


beautiful creatures driven mad in a single 
minute. 

The men upon the drag, saw the awful danger 
that young girl was in, and one of them leaped 
down; but before he could take a step forward, 
Esther had given one leap from the bed of the road, 
seized the ponies by the bits, dragged them down 
for a moment by her weight, and then was 
hurled upward by the rearing animals, that, 
failing to fling her off, made vicious efforts to 
trample her under their hoofs; but she clung to 
them with desperate energy, and was dragged on, 
swaying to and fro, with each toss of their heads, 
while the hot foam flew over her from their 
galled mouths, now beginning to be flecked with 
blood. The fury of their speed was checked at 
last, for the reins got entangled among their 
hoofs; blood was dripping through their locked 
teeth, and their strained sinews seemed to give 
way all at once, for, with a sudden swerve, that 
shattered the little phaeton, and dashed Esther 
bleeding and lifeless to the earth, they stood 
together, breathing hard and quivering in all 
their limbs, still panic-stricken, but exhausted 
beyond further power of destruction. 

When the people from the inn and the occupants 
of the drag came up, they found the young 
heiress of Aldensgate lying among the splintered 
basket-work and purple cushions of her pretty 
turnout, pale as death and panting with fright; 
but otherwise unhurt. Behind, a little distance 
down the road, lay a Gainsborough hat and 
white feather, crushed out of all shape by the 
wheels and hoofs that had trampled over them. 
Just beyond that, lay a heap of wine-colored 
garments and small silver buttons with a bruised 
hat, from under which, a scared face looked out, 
and a weak voice was calling piteously for help. 
No one heeded the page, or stopped to help 
the calling heiress from the ruins of her chariot. 
For there, lying in the dust of the highway, was 
the woman who had saved them both, a pallid, 
broken creature, lying with her face turned up¬ 
ward to the sun, without a sign of life or motion. 

[TO BE C0NT1NUXD.] 
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Sweeter, yet sweeter, the blossoms that cover, 

The turf at our feet and the hedgea-rosee o’er. 

Come; the broad moor, lately purple with heather, 
Dons sombre gray, for the night-ported sun; 
Love! hand in hand, like two children together, 
We will go home—our day labor is done. 
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THE FASHIONABLE STREET. 

BT HELEN J. THORNTON- 


Two brides expectant, old school-mates, had 
met together for mutual congratulations. 

“ Where do you expect to live?” said one to 
the other. 

“ In Gorham Street. Harry has taken the 
prettiest little house there.” 

“ Gorham Street!” said the other, with a 
scornful toss of the head. 44 What an unfashion¬ 
able quarter! Charley is looking for one on 
Courteny Avenue; he says he wouldn’t stoop to 
live anywhere else. Now, Harry, as I know, 
has exactly the same salary; and you can 
afford it as well as we can.” 

41 But,” replied the other, 44 Harry says that 
he can get a house, in Gorham Street, for little 
more than half; and what we save, in this way, 
we can spend in adorning the rooms. Besides, 
he says that, when people first go to house¬ 
keeping, they hardly ever make enough allow¬ 
ance for the extras; little outlays, for even pins, 
needles and thread count. Then there must be 
something for unexpected charities. Singly, 
these are not milch, but they come to a great 
deal, in the aggregate. In consequence, if 
beginning on too large a scale, one finds oneself, 
he says, sooner or later, pinched.” 

44 1 don’t think there’s any danger of that, 
with us,” answered her fViond. 44 Charley has 
calculated it, very closely, ho says; and finds 
we can easily pay the Avenue rent, and yet 
have enough to spare.” 

Three years have passed, since this conversa¬ 
tion. The little house, in Gorham Street, is a 
picture to see. The walls are covered with fine 
line engravings, there are tasteftil statuettes on 
brackets, bits of art-embroidery are scattered 
about, magazines lie on the centre-table, every¬ 
where there are indications, not only of taste, 
but of a sufficient income, even if not a large 
one. It was only the other evening, that the 
young wife said to her husband: 

“I went to see my old school-mate, Clara, 
to-day, and could not help thinking of a 
conversation we had, just before we married.” 

44 What was the conversation?” 

She recounted it, and then added: 

44 Such a forlorn-looking house as it is. It is 
quite plain that Clara and her husband have to 
strain everything, in order to pay the rent, and 
keep the house going. They have nothing, in 


consequence, left for other things. The rooms 
are larger than these, you see, and cost more to 
heat; more gas has to be burned ; an extra girl, at 
least a half-grown one, is required. There isn’t 
a single pretty trifle anywhere. Clara wanted to 
borrow some of my magazines, for she said they 
couldn’t afford to take any. As for a new book, 
she declared she hadn’t seen one, for two years 
and more. The walls are bare, not a single 
engraving on them: the whole house looks 
inexpressibly shabby. Clara talked of nothing 
but the expenses of housekeeping, and, poor 
thing, she does look care-worn enough.” 

Her husband answered, 

44 It all comes of trying to seem what they are 
not. They want to live among the rich, as if they 
also were rich. People dnly laugh at them for it. 
It was but yesterday, that I heard old Mr. Somers, 
referring to Charles, and saying that everybody 
knew he was but a bank-cTerk,- and really couldn’t 
afford to live in such a house; 4 he deceives nobody, 
except himself,* added the old man, 4 he is like an 
ostrich, that hides its head in the sand, and then 
fancies nobody can find him out.’ If there is 
onrf thing, more than another, that conduces to 
happiness, dear, it is having a decent margin, 
over and above your necessary household ex¬ 
penses. Without it, there are constant worries.” 

44 And nothing tries the temper more than those 
little worries.” 

44 Nothing. The pinch, too, comes almost 
always, from living in an expensive house, with 
the foolish idea that a big, or fashionable, one, 
brings social importance. How much wiser to 
start life on a less pretentious scale, and thus 
always have a margin. Don’t you think, Amy, 
that we are happier, with these pretty things 
about us, in this cozy little parlor, than if we 
lived on the Avenue, in the comfortless rooms 
yott describe, and pinched to pay the rent?** 

44 A thousand times, Harry, a thousand times,*' 
was the response. 

44 And here, our friends like us for ourselves, 
and not for our fine house. Thero is no sham 
about it.” 

44 But best of all is, what you said first, that we 
are not worried for money to meet small expenses, 
but always have a margin. All that wo save by 
not living, beyond our moons, in a Fjlshionablb 
Street.” 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 

BT EMILY H. MAY. 



No. 1—Tfl a house-dress for a young lady, made 
of plain and striped cotton satine: figured and 
plain, may be used for the same model if preferred. 
The short, round skirt, barely two and a-quarter 


yards wide, is trimmed with four rows of knife* 
plaiting of the plain satine, with a band of muslin 
insertion, above each row, for a heading, an 
edging of Hamburg may be used instead of the 


insertion if preferred. A full drapery put on 
scar£fashion, edged with Hamburg to match, 
covers the upper part of the skirt, it is a good 
deal puffed at the back. A ladder of loops of 


No. 2. 


ribbon, ornaments the left side of the t&blier. 
The bodice is made of the striped material, k 
Out square in front, finished with lace and 
rucking, and with loops of ribbon on the right 
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side, similar to those on the skirt. Same forms [ ten inches deep, made of the plain material; this 
the trimming lor the cuff of the sleeve. For a is put upon a foundation, over this is arranged 
more dressy costume, use Breton or Languedoc the lower half of what seems to be the over-dress; 
Lace, instead of the Hamburg embroidery. Ten this is made of the striped goods, edged with a 
yards saline, plain, four yards striped, and narrow knife-plaiting of the plain. The panier- 
twelve yards of embroidery will be required. polonaise is made of the stripe for the under 
No. 2—Is a costume fora young lady .combined part—simulating vest, etc.—over whioh the plain 
two materials—plain and striped, or plain and is arranged for the upper part of the bodiee, 
lgured. The short skirt has for the bottom paniers, drapery at the back, sleeves. Cuffs and 
trimming a deep knife-plaited flounce, nine to collar of the stripe. This is also edged with a 


No. 3. (Back and Front.) 


narrow knife-plaiting, save as on the lower half 
of the striped skirt, as may be seen. The back 
is looped in large pouffs. The material may be 
any of the light-texture woolen goods suitable for 
summer wear, in the same or contrasting colors; 
or this would be a very good model for black silk 
or satin, combined with Bttiped or figured 
grenadine. Ten to twelve yards plain goods, 
and four to five yards striped, will be required 
for this costume. 

No. 3—Is a costume for a young girl in foulard 


Pompadour, or chintz of the same design. We 
give the back and front of the dress. The skirt 
has five gathered rutiles, over which is arranged 
the over-skirt, which forms a full tablier edged 
with a similar ruffle put on with a heading; the 
back breadth is looped in one long pouff. The 
basque-bodice has a piece set on* gaged at 
intervals on the back, as may be seen; the 
same repeated for the trimming of the front of 
the bodice. Ribbon belt, finished with long loops 
of ribbon, ornament the bodice and front of 
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tablier. Twelve to fourteen yards of yard wide 
chintz, or fifteen to sixteen yards of foulard silk, 
will be required. 


No. 4. 

No. 4—Is a costume for a garden-party, and is 
made of plain and striped batiste, in two shades 
of the same color, or contrasting colors, os the 
taste may decide. Our model is pale blue for 
the plain, and blue and white stripe for the 
other parts of the costume. The skirt is made 
rery narrow, only two and a-quarter yards wide 
at the bottom. The first flounce is twelve inches 
deep, made of the plain blue, bordered with a 
band of the stripe put on lengthwise three inches 
deep. This floufice is gathered above it, is a 
ruffle four inches deep of the stripe cut bios, then 
one same depth of plain blue,-same, the third of 
the stripe is put on with a heading. The skirt 
itself is made of the striped material. The j acket- 
polonaise has a simulated vest of the eiriped j 


material, and the polonaise is made of the plain, 
bordered with a two and a-holf inch wide band 
of the stripe put on lengthwise to match the 
lower flounce. The shape of the polonaise is 
seen in the illustration. The back is part of a 
width arranged in puffs like loops, and the end 
fells over the skirt, held in place by buttons and 
loops underneath. This is a very pretty model 
for any of the pretty muslins in plain and figured 
designs. Almost all costumes are combined of 
such. Six to seven yards of each will be required 
of yard-wide goods. 



No. 5. 


No. 6.—For a little girl of four years, we give . 
a pretty robe of pique or nainsook trimmed with 
English embroidery, wheel design. The skirt is 
formed entirely of the wide flounce, and the 
waist is plaited either into a low or high-necked 
yoke, with or without long sleeves. If made 
low, an inside spencer with high neck and long 
sleeves is generally worn in this climate; but 
for the South, the low neck and short sleeve 
could be worn without the inside spencer. 

No. 6—Is another, for a little girl of three to 
four years, very simple, to be made of linen or 
percale and trimmed with Hamburg edging. A 
plaited high-necked yoke with long sleeves may 
be substituted. Made of navy blue linen or 
chintz, edged with white embroidery,, a very ser¬ 
viceable and prety costume is made for country 
wear. •. 
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soft ohiots or saline plain, and trimmed with 
wide-wared cotton braid, as seen in illustration. 


No o. 

two to three years. There is a double kilted 
skirt.; the waist is plaited back and front, the 
same to a square yoke edged with Hamburg. A 
wide belt, with ruffle of the embroidery on the 
lower edge, finishes the waist-lina. Ouffis to 
uateh* 


No 6. 


No. 7.—Simple flannel blouse-dress for boy of 
two to four years, white linen collar and cuffs, 
and broad, white serge sash. ' 


Ho. 8—Is an apron for either girl er boy from 
three to fire years. It is made of nary Mue» 


No. & 


Ho. 9—Is a frock of English nainsook and 
Hamburg embroidery, for either girl or boy of 


No. 7. 
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No. 10. 

No. 10—la a baby’s christening-robe of fine 
nainsook, mull, or linen cambric made 'with puffs 


LADIES* PATTERNS. 


Princess Drots: Plain,..50 

u M with drapery and trimming, .... l.<«> 

Polonaise,.50 

Combination Walking Saits,.l.no 

Trimmed Skirts,. 1m 

Watteau Wrapper,.6o 

Plain or Gored Wrappers,..35 

Basques,..35 

Coats,..35 

u with vests or skirts cat olt, .50 

Overskirts,..35 

Talmas and Dolmans, .35 

Waterproofs and Circulars, .35 

Ulsters,.-35 

CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 

Dresses: Plain, . . . .25'Basques and Coats, . . .25 

Combination Suits, . . .35 Coats A Vests or Cut Skirts ;i5 

Skirts and Overskirts, . .25 Wrappers,.25 

Polonaise: Plain, . . . 25 Waterprooft, Circulars 

M Fancy, . . .361 and Ulsters,. ... 25 

BOYS* PATTERNS. 

Jackets,. 25' Wrappers.25 

Pants,..20 j Gents’ Shirts, .... AO 

Vests,.20 44 Wrappers, ... .30 

Ulstera,.AO j 


In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of Magazine, also No. of page or figure oj any¬ 
thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. By so 
doing, your patterns will be forwarded without delay, 
together with a model, showing how the pattern is joined. 
Particular attention is called to our Price List, as we cannot 
forward any order, unless tho fhll price of each piece ordered 
is enclosed In United State* Stamps or money. In all cases we 
study to please our customers, and will answer any questions 
by Postal Card on receipt of one cent stamp. Send full 
address, City or Tbtm, County and State, to Mrs. M. A Jones, 28 
South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. While we extend our 
thanks to our*many customers who have so generously 
patronized us during the past year, we hope for a continu¬ 
ance during the present year. Respectfully, Mrs. M. A. Jones, 
28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


and insertion of lace or muslin, bordered and 
edged with ruffles to match. Long sleeves can 
be addded. 


DESIGN FOR DARNING: BRETONNE LACE. 
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We give, here, one of the very latest novelties, < Folded in with this number is a Supplbmbjtt, 
in the shape of a Sleeveless Jacket. It is also j with a pattern, ftiU'ttse, for cutting out the 
one of the most seasonable. I jacket. 
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The jacket is particularly useful, when made 
of the same material as the dress. It consists, 
as will be seen, of fire pieces, viz.: 

1.—The Front. 

II.— Halt or Vest. 

III. — Back. 

IV. — Side-Back. 

V.— Collar. 


The pieces are joined by the corresponding 
letters and notches. Make the darts to fit the 
figure it is intended for. The jacket is some¬ 
what longer than the Test. The front turns orer 
to form the revers, as may be seen. Our model 
is of cambric, trimmed with embroidery and 
plaitings. On the Supplement are also some 
D’Oyley designs. 


CARRIAGE RUG. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


* 



Wo give, here, a very pretty pattern for a 
carriage rug, or wrap to lie on a sofa, etc., 
to be worked in crochet and Point Russe. 

Below, we give a detail of the stripe; the 
one that is not embroidered. Cast on twenty- 
two stitehes of claret-colored wool, and cro¬ 
chet to and fro in Victoria stitch a stripe of 
the required length. Then work along each 
side of it (the long way) as follows: With 
black wool * two double, take up one stitch 
from the stitch below the next marginal stitch, 
one stitch from the stitch below the following 
marginal stitch, one from below the next 
marginal stitch, draw the thread once through 
these three stitches, and then draw up with 
what is on the needle, repeat from *, then 
work the flower pattern in Point Russe, with 
green, white, and claret filoselle. For the 
stripes of pale fawn, cast on a sufficient num¬ 
ber of stitches, and crochet the long way as 
follows: First and second rows: Pouble cro¬ 
chet. Third row: One double, then alter- 
natcly one long treble in the vertical part in the 
next stitch in the last row but one, miss one, 
three double in next three stitches. Fourth 
row: Two double, then alternately one long 
treble in horizontal part of stitch in the last 
row but one, miss one, three double, ropcat 
ten times the preceding row, letting the long 
trebles advance by one stitch in every row, and v round the outer edge, crochet with claret-colored 
beginning new patterns, as is shown to be neces- \ wool as follows: * one double, miss one, five treble 
sary for the slanting lines represented in the detail j in next stitch, miss one, repeat from *, work a 
l»elow. The stripes are put together with a row of j row of double crochet, and knit a fringe of four 
white filoselle in double crochet. For the scallops > strands of wool, ten inches long and folded in half. 
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LOUIS XV. TABLE: CLOVER LEAF TOP. 


BT MRS. JAMB WEAVER. 


Wc give this pretty little table complete, 
and with it the design in full-size for em¬ 
broidering the cover The table of this 
shape can be bought in all the large citiee, 
with walnut or ebony finished frame, and 
pine tops, which are covered with the em¬ 
broidered material stretched on tightly, and 
finished with long bullion fringe in worsted 
or silk or the two mixed. This design is 
dono upon cloth or felt, black, sage-green, 
or pale blue. The embroidery is done in 
crewels and floss silk. The daisy pattern is 
done in white, shaded into a pale gray to¬ 
wards the Centre ; and all the centres are of 
yellow floss silk, with the three dots in 
white silk. The irregular design connecting 
the flowers is done in long chain-stitch, and 
yellow floss silk. Have the fringe made to 
match, and tack it on with the tiny furniture 
tacks which come for the purpose. 
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LADY’S SLIPPER. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAYEB. 



We give, here, a beautiful design for a 
lidy J s slipper, and below, a pattern full- 
aize, for working it. It is of wliat is 
called the “ Watteauthat is, it has no 
back. The material may be cither satin, 
cloth, or velvet, and the embroidery may 
be carried out either with silks of various 
colors or with several shades of the same 
color This design also looks well if worked with f is used, it must be lined with either muslin or 
gold thread on a black velvet ground. If satin \ cambric before commencing the embroidery. 
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TEA-TABLE CLOTH: WITH DETAIL 


BT XB8. JAMB WEAVES. 


Lunch and tea-table cloths are very fashion¬ 
able at present, and a very effective result 
is obtained by working cross-stitch in white 
crochet cotton on Turkey red twill, or by 
working white damask in Turkey red cotton, 
or red crewels, either of which wash well 
Our model is white damask, and over it a 
piece bf canvas is tacked; the design Is then 
worked in cross-stitch with the red cotton, 
and after it is finished, the threads are drawn 
away. The open lines are produced by 
drawing out the horizontal threads and twist¬ 
ing the perpendicular ones, catching every 
six with the red cotton. Finish the ends 
with fringe or Torchon lace. 
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TOILET TABLE: WITH DETAIL. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number we give a design 
for a toilet-table of the latest fashion. To make 
it, get a simple pine table of a size and height 
convenient, and use for the foundation of this 
toilet 

The drapery is of Java canvas, cream color, 
bat the toilet can be draped, in white muslin, 
over colored Silesia, cretonne, or silk, or any¬ 
thing to suit the furniture of the room it is 
intended for. Our model is embroidered on 
cream-colored Java canvas. The design for the 
embroidery we give in the full size, both for the 
curtain and for the border of the top cover. The 
curtain, as may be seen from the illustration, is 
laid in double box-plaits. The top of each plait 
is embroidered, after the design given, in cross- 
stitoh, the work done either in silks or crewels. 

Use shades of olive and olive-greens for the 
rase and stems, and shades of pink for the 
flowers, or alternate them, making some pink, 
and some blue, or, if preferred, the whole design 
can be carried out in cardinal and dark blue. 
The hollow parts of the plaits are done in 
drawn-thread work, vrtiich is simply drawing 


out the threads, and then crossing them, forming 
a herring-bone stitch. 

The border is edged with an antique lace, into 
which tassels made of the different colored 
crewels are tied. The pin-cushions, hair-pin 
stand, and/all the furniture for the top of the 
toilet, are made to correspond. 

If the fancy glass cannot be procured, a very 
pretty substitute can be made by taking any 
ordinary glass, of the same, or say larger size, 
cither long or oval, and covering the frame with 
a piece of embroidery to match. This can easily 
be arranged by taking out.the glass, and tacking 
the embroidered band upon the frame, before 
replacing the glass. Of course, such a glass 
would have to bo hung above the toilet in 
position, but the effect is equally good, although 
not so elegant; but then it is much less expensive 
than the glass in our model. 

As wo have already said, we give an engraving, 
not only of the Toilet-Table complete, but of the 
details of the border for the top, and vase and 
flower ornament for the drapery, for all of 
which see the front of the number. 


COVERED JA 

BT MRS. J A : 

In the front of the number, we give a pattern, 
printed in the appropriate colors, for a Covered 
Japanese Fan, one of those pretty fancies now so 
popular. First get a fan of any size you wish; 
then some silk or satin, of black and mandarin 
yellow, or old gold. Shape and cut os seen in 
design, seaming the pieces neatly together in 
overhand-seam. Cut ont the little fons, and 
baste them upon the foundation j buttonhole 
the edges fine and neatly, with the silk of con¬ 
trasting color. The designs are to be done in 
different colored silks, in the long stem-stitch. 
The best silks to use are the embroidery silks 
split, or else sewing silks not too coarse. After 
the fans arc embroidered, then c&refally baste the 
covering upon the fiins, and make a second piece 
for the back, either all in one piece or two, as 
preferred. Cut the exact shape in paper, and 
oover the paper in the same way as for a square 


PANESE FAN. 

E WEAVER. 

of silk patch-work; back this to the upper side 
of the fan, and over-seam neatly on the edge. 
Now, the edge may either be bound with a 
narrow gold-colored silk braid, or a fine cord 
can be held, and buttonholed in lopg stitches to 
hold it in place. Finish with a tiny bow of 
ribbon at the handle. Such fans are covered in 
this manner, with any two contrasting colored 
silks, and the decorations may be appliquld as 
these are, or else embroidered in silks. The 
designs are usually Japanese, or else a single 
spray of flowers with their foliage. Two or 
three violets and leaves, buttercups, or daisies, 
or the wild rose, or apple blossom, but only one 
small spray dashed across the fan, part on one of 
the colored silk, part on the other. Wo need only 
add: these decorations, if painted on the silk, 
are most artistic, and, of course, more beautiful. 
A handle, twelve inches long, finishes. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. J 

It la Not Monet, alter all, that la the Indispensable thing* j 
in making & house beautiful. Good taste does much more' } 
A few dollars will cover your walls with prints from Raphael. , 
Rubens, Da Vinci, Ary Shaffer, Reynolds, Turner, Gains j 
borough, and others. If the husband will deny himself a \ 
few cigars, or the wifo some bit of jewelry, they can have > 
statuettes after Phidias and Praxetelea, or Venus of Milo, j 
the Fawn, the Dying Gladiator, or the choice of scores j 
besides. The rich man pays thousands for a marble figure j 
of Nydia, or the Greek Slave. But it is not the material, it j 
is the Idea, that gives valuo in art. We have seen costly j 
statues, in the whitest Carrara, that were leas beautiful than j 
a p las ter cast of the Veuus, because the sentiment of the 
latter shone through even the cheap matorial, while in the j 
former there was no sentiment at all. Thore are tons of< 
thousands of parlors, in those United States, where moro I 
money has been spent on g&ndy, meretricious furniture, < 
than would havo crowded the walls with the works of the 
groat masters of all time, and coverod the tables with the 
books of the mightiest thinkers. It will not do, therefore, to 
say, that only the wealthy can surround themselves with 
beautiful things. 

For, even if you think you cannot afford a good ongraving, 
or a plaster bust, or a tasteful terra-cotta vase, you can have 
vines growing in your windows, or a bit of fern, or at most 
a few dried grasses. Shelly used to say: “ Give Leigh Hunt 
eightoen ponce, and he will make any room elegant and 
what Leigh Hunt could do, others can. A creeper trailing 
from a bracket, or a photograph of somo rare picture, neither j 
of which coat much, will lift what, otherwise, would be a > 
common room, into tho regions of the beautiful. Or, for a \ 
very trifling sum, a miniature* conservatory may bo built. ) 
You havo but to tack a small angular projection, with a j 
sloping roof, consisting of glass panes in a wooden frame, / 
to a window looking south, and you havo what, while 
seeming as a refuge for plants in winter, will transfigure 
your little parlor Into an Arcadia of loveliness. It is a 
popular cry, now-a-days, that “ there should be nothing that 
doesn't pay.” But what pays better than these cheap, inno¬ 
cent decorations, that gratify the soul’s aspirations for the 
beautiful 7 

“ Most Beautiful and Readable.”— The Villasea (Iowa) j 
Review says of our last number, “ that most beautiful and j 
readable of ladles magazines, ‘ Peterson’s,’ has arrived, and, j 
ladies, if you appreciate a magazine devoted to the interests j 
of your class, and one of the highest order, subsoribo at j 
once.” 

The Engagbmsxt Ring should be worn on the loft hand, 
and on the finger next to the little finger, the same where 
the wedding ring is to be worn. When the wedding takes 
place, the wedding ring is put below the engagement ring, 
which is then worn as a shield to the other. 


To Those Who Prefer it, either our “Gems Of Art,” or 
“ The Pictorial Annual,” will be sent, instead of the large - 
sited en gra ving, as a premium tor getting up a club. Each of 
these contains twenty-five steel engravings of tho size and 
character of the one in this number. 
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Colored Bed-Quilt.— A new style is a five inch band of 
pretty flowered chintz stitched on to the ordinary counter¬ 
pane. It is placed so as to show well when the quilt Js on 
the bed, and at a good distance from the edge. Very often 
this band of chintz is the sumo as for upholstering the room. 
Another effective stylo is a broad band of piuk, blue, or red 
twill stitched ou, and ornamented at each edge with long 
herringbone stitches of colored thread, and in the centre 
with white daisies worked in wool. Some of the new day 
bed-quilts for covoring are of self-colored s&tinette, or satin 
sheeting, lined with alpaca, and edged with coarse lace or 
guipure d’art. If the vandyked guipure is usod, it is put on 
double, the poiuts of ono row turning on to the quilt f than 
points are tacked in their place. The second row is put ou 
as a flounce, with a little fulness. The sal de nuit generally 
matches. One of these colored quilts, that we have seen, had 
tho four comers and the centre ornamented with wreaths 
flowers in chenille and muslin, in imitation of old work, the 
leaves being of green and brown chenille, and the flowers 
and buds of muslin. The muslin flowers are quickly made 
by a strip being folded and neatly puckered up, and tacked 
on to imitate roses and buds and other flower*. Coverlid* 
are sometimes fantastic aud elaborate. All old brocades and 

I embroideries are looked up, and arranged with satin, eta, 
for ornamental purposes. - For similar use, colored oat meal 
doth looks well if edged 'with deep lace and ornamented all 
round with a border of some kind, either appliqud or em¬ 
broidered. 

The Fashions Given in this magazine, remember, ara 
not tho home-made absurdities, got up at third-mte d ress 
makers for dry-goods dealers, and without style, novelty, or 
elegance. On the contrary, they are the very latest Paris 
novelties, sent out expressly for “ Peterson,” and selected 
with particular reference to tho needs and taste of 
American ladies. “Peterson,” in fact, is no catch-penny 
periodical, here to-duy and gene to-morrow, and depending 
on flash for a temporary success. For more than thirty 
years it lias been the exponent of fashion, and depends 
still, as It always has, for success, on the fidelity, elegance 
and appropriateness of its designs. 

SF.e The Supplement, folded in with this number, for 
four designs for D'Oyleyt to bo worked in outline stitch. In 
tho Juno and May numbors, respectively, we gave eight 
other designs, making, with these, twelve in all. We also 
gave, in the May number, an engraving for the I/Oglt y 
itself, with directions how to make it Each D'OyUg is to 
be made alike, but a different design is to bo worked in the 
centre; and as we have now given twelve designs, our 
subscribers can make up tho complete dozen for their tea- 
tables. 

Our Steel Engraving, this month, “ Louise, Queen Of 
Prussia,” Is ono of those masterpieces only to be found in 
“Peterson.” The article, which it illustrates, “Royal 
Beauties Of This Century,” with its other accompanying 
portraits, also deserves particular attention. 

For Two Dollars, sont to “ Peterson,” you get more for 

! * your money, than in any other way. Not to be a subscriber 
to “Peterson,” Is to be outside the world of w-t, litonUaro 
and fashion. 
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A New Volume begins with this number, Affording an j 
excellent opportunity for new subscribers. During the j 
coming rix months, we shall hare n suooesaion of stories, j 
the best we have ever published; while the steel engravings, > 
colored patterns, etc^ eUx, will be quite unrivalled. Old j 
subscribers cannot do better than to speak of this to their / 
friends, and induce them to take “ Peterson," as the best and i 
ckempeot of the lady's books. Our prices to olubs, for the j 
present, remain the stdne, though if paper continues to 
advance, we shall have to raise them. We advise everybody, > 
therefore, to subscribe at once, so as to avail themselves of j 
these low prices. Remember, at $ 1.62% each, we send four f 
qppies for one year, and an extra .copy as premium to the > 
person getting op the dub; or five copies, at 91.60 each, and j 
both an extra oopy of the magazine, and a copy of either of j 
our premium engravings; all pestago free. Or six copies, at j 
$1 AO each, and an extra copy of the magazine as a premium, | 
all postage free. Or seven copies, at flAO each, and both an 
extra copy of the magazine, and a copy of either of our en¬ 
gravings as a premium; all postage free. If you wish to 
begin with January, instead of July, back numbers can be 
supplied. Specimens are sent, gratis, if written for, to those 
really wishing to make up dubs. 


Tux Distinctively Americas character of this magazine 
is one of its features of which wo are most proud. It is I 
essentially National, as Us titlo implies, Its stories, instead 
ef being reprinted from English periodicals, are all written J 
originally for it. “ Peterson," in fret, was one of the first j 
magaainhs to pay its writers; and it has never deviated from j 
that practice Many authors, now eminent, first appeared ! 
in u Peterson." Its literary tone, in oonsoqnenoe, has never J 
been foreign, but always American. In the deluge of cheap, j 
and mostly worthless, reprints, with which the country is j 
now being flooded, “ Petereop " is almost the only ladies j 
magazine which publishes original stories, and from Ameri- ! 
can writers. It is really the one that families of refine- 1 
ment generally take. \ 


Atlantic City Is destined to become to Philadelphia what 
Brighton has becotne to London. It hr about the same dis¬ 
tance from Philadelphia that the great English watering 
place is from London, and is now so accessible, through the / 
trains of the Philadelphia and Atlantic Railroad, that it can 
be reached in less than two hours. The air is so salubrious, 
even in winter, that many physicians send their patients 
there Instead of to Florida; and in summer, the place is ! 
simply unrivalled as to climate, except by Nowport. No' 
other sea-side resort, this side of Block Island, has anything 
like the advantages, in this respect, that Atlantic City has. 

Three Spirited Novelets will appear in “Peterson," > 
during tho next six months, in addition to the powerful one j 
by Mrs. Stephens. They will be “The Lost Talisman of) 
Montezuma," by a new contributor; “In Three Acts," by { 
Frank Lee Benedict; and “Tho Maid of Mnhlen," by Mrs. , 
M. Sheffey Peters. 

Ou» * Supplement."— The Baldwin (Mich.) Star says: 
“The pattern sheets given extra with each number of 
‘Peterson,’ twelve each year, are alone Worth the subscrip¬ 
tion price.” Hundreds of other newspapers say the same. 

■ Or Surpassing Interest.”— The Colombia (Ky.) Spec¬ 
tator says, “the stories in ‘Peterson’ are of stirpearing 
interest, this year: it is a good time, now, to subscribe for 
this splendid magaatne." 

“PiTEEfow” Again Ahead.—So says tbs ML Pulaski 
(III.) Citizen, and adds: “ This number outstrips all former ; 
ones: there’s no use talking; everyth log in ‘ Peterson ’ is ! 
first class." 

VOL. LXVIII.—6. 


Ws Do Not Give Prxmidrls for subscribing to “ Peterson." 
No magazine of real merit does. For, when a premium Is 
given, it comes out of the magazine, which is, to that extent, 
worse than it otherwise would have been. “ Peterson " only 
gives premiums to persons for getting np clubs. This is to 
repay them, for the time spent in canvassing. When 
either a newspaper, or magazine, offers a premium to people 
to ntbecribe /or U, you may conclude that the periodical is 
not worth the money asked for 1L No really good magazine 
has to bribe people, in this way, to take iL 

The Combination of materials in both mornfftg and 
afternoon costumes is peculiar this season. The self-colored 
French buntings, so popular last summer, are now combined 
with figured foulards; cashmeres in the new heliotrope 
shades, in which a gray tinge prevails, are made up in con¬ 
junction with summer foulards; the new “tiger-spotted M 
pongfte, Which is 6cru with velvet spots on it, is made up 
with striped pongee; in fttet, there is no end to combinations. 

Bodices for Evening Wrar are decidedly undergoing an 
alteration; for the reason, I believe, that it has become the 
custom in Paris to dance much later in the season than 
formerly. In other days we only danced In winter, but now 
tho most brilliant reunions coma. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Initial*. By the Barone « Tautphccu*. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterton A Brother*. —In the dearth of 
really good recent novels, it is a pleasure to meet a new 
edition of the “Initials." We have read the book, moro 
than once, and could read it, we think, every year, if we 
had the leisure. As a love-story it has hardly over been 
equalled. In all fiction there is no heroine to surpass 
Hildegarde: she is at once so intelligent, yet feminine, so 
true and so noble. Then the sketches of life In Bavaria 
are so vivid, that the reader seems to have livod in Munich 
in winter, or summered among the Bavarian hills. A very 
handsome new edition, tastefully bound in cloth. 

Memoir* of Ote Court of Napoleon. By the Duchee* 
« TAhnmte*. 2 sola, 8*o. New York: D. Appleton A Co. — 
Those who have road the Memoirs of Madame de Remusat, 
should read these, by the wife of Junot, Due d’Abrautes. 
As the former was written under a strong legitimist bias, 
those are written from the exactly opposite point of view. 
Tot, when allowances are made for this dissimilarity, the 
result, so flu* as the personal character of Napoleon is 
concerned, is substantially the same. The verdict of 
history must be, that, though Napoleon was probably the 
greatest soldier that aver Hved, he was, personally, one of 
the most scMsh and unscrupulous of men. 

Ague* Graham. By Sarah A. Donep. 1 eel., 9vo. Phila¬ 
delphia : T. B. Petcroon A Brothert. —There is enough plot in 
this novel for half-a-dozen of the ordinary kind. Tho story 
opens in Europe, is then transferred to Washington, is 
subsequently carried South, and finally returns to the 
Old World. Mrs. Dorsey was a well-known lady of Mis¬ 
sissippi, distinguished for hor culture, not less than for her 
wealth, so that her sketches of llfb and society have, among 
their other advantages, that of being strictly accurate. The 
story cannot fall, apart from this, to interest the reader. 

Mr*. Beauchamp Broicn. 1 tol: 12 mo. Bouton: Robert* 
Brother*. —This Is one of the “No Name Series" of novels, 
and therefore appears anonymously. But we think we can 
recognize, between the lines, the fine hand'of. one of our 
own contributors. 

The Romm Traitor. By W. R. Herbart. V toL, 12mo. 
Ph il a delphia: T. B. Petrroon A Brother*. A story-of the days 
of Gstalias, told with gnat skin. AYerypovnsrfal, histori¬ 
cal novel, indeed. 
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OUR ARM-OHAIR. | 

Now Ik The Time To Subscribe for this magazine. M No \ 
family,” as one of our weekly cotemporaries says, u ought to | 
be without * Peterson:’ It is within the means of every one; > 
emphatically it Is (As cheapest a$ well as the bed. The j 
Supplements alone, with their fntl-size dross-patterns, are ' 
worth the price of each number. ‘ Peterson’ still gives the j 
best stories of any lady's book.” • | 

Uorspord’s Acid Phosphate for Dyspepsia, Mental j 
Exhaustion, etc. I have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate ' 
in a number of cases in which it is recommended with \ 
good effect. J. I. HOOKER, M. D., Noblesville, Iud. \ 

Castor ia is pleasant to take, contains nothing narcotic, } 
and always regulates the stomach and bowels. No sour- J 
curd or wind-colic; no feverishness or Diarrhoea; no conges- j 
tion or wprms, and no cross children or wornout mothers l 
where castoria 1 b used. > 

Oroatvs and Pianos.—T he Hon. Daniel F. Beatty, of I 
Washington, New Jersey, cotnes to the front With what we < 
consider the greatest offer ever made on first-class Pianos and l 
Organs. The celebrated instruments of his manufacture \ 
have attained a world-wide celebrity for purity of tone, | 
excellency of workmanship and every quality that can ^ 
make instruments desirable and durable. A fairer and more > 
liberal offer was never, made, for, if In any particular the 
description differs from the advertisement, Mayor Beatty 
will take it back and pay all freight charges both ways. As 
an evidence of his immense popularity among those who 
know him best, we mention the fact of hiB re-election last 
week as Mayor of his city by an overwhelming majority. 
Any one contemplating the purchase of an Organ or Piano 
should send for his latest illustrated circular, which is 1 
complete in every detail. Read his Advertisement. j 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

[Medical Botany—O r the Garden, Field and Forest.] 

BY ABRAM L1VEZBY, M. D. 

No. VII.— Blaeino 8tab—Star-Grass—Aletris Fabtnosa, 

AND HkLONIAS DlOIOA. 

Botanical Characters. —Leaves all radioal, linear- 
lanceolate, acuminativo, pale yellowish-green, st el lately 
spreading on the ground, six to eight inches—henoe one of 
its names. Scape two to three feet high, with a few very 
small remote bracts, terminating in a white-flowered raceme 
six to twelve inches long. Found in open, moist, green 
woodlands, flowering in June and July. The root is small, 
crooked and branched, black externally, brownish within, 
and intensely bitter. This plant Is frequently confounded 
with the Helonias, called also by some botanists blazing star, j 
the root of which is wholly unlike the Aletris, being very * 
short and premoroed, or as having been bitten off. j 

It is an excellent medicine for the many women of our s 
country suffering from debility, impaired digestion, defee- j 
tive nutrition, and consequent flatulency and colic; nauseas 
and vomiting: dysmenorrhea, leucorrhea,prolapsus; and in j 
convalescence of any disease. Night sweats and depression s 
of spirits are also promptly relieved by the root of this > 
little plant, which can he found generally throughout the j 
country. The root should be well bruised, if freshly ddg, > 
or, If dried, ground fide, and tinctured In diluted aloohol, 
■ay four ounce* to the pint, of which five to fifteen drdps, 
one hour after meals, in a Httle water Is a tollable dose. 

This plant is also called colic root and False Unicorn root, 


the same as the Helonias, and henoe the two had better bo 
compared, distinguished and separated now. The distin¬ 
guishing features are the leafless stems, regular flowers, and 
small, crooked, branching fibres of the roots of the former; 
the leafy stems, dioecious flowers, and short bnlbooe-llke 
root, say one-half inch thick, and three-fourths inch long, of 
grayish oolor, of the latter. AAd yet, many druggists sell 
them indiscriminately, and do not know the one from the 
other. The writer has known several persons, subject to colic, 
to habitually carry one of these small, hard, grayish roots 
in their pockets, to be ready at all times (temper paratus,) 
to grate or sCrapo off a few grains, mix in hot water, and 
take for Immediate relief. Moreover, the root being 
somewhat like a small oblong nutmeg, can readily be 
grated, and a portion like a wheat grain be taken in water 
three or four times a day, for colic, cramps, indigestion, 
want of appetite, depression of spirits and the other 
diseases already mentioned. 

The active principle of the former is called oletrfe, or 
aletridin, which, if used, should be triturated with sugar- 
ten grains to ninety—of which five grains Is an average 
dose. 

The active medicinal principle of the helonias It helonin, 
and should be triturated with nlno times its weight of 
sugar, and used in doses of one to five grains. The active 
principle is preferred by many, and has cured cases of 
diabetes, Bright’s disease, and other affections of the 
kidneys, bladder, eta In these esses, the dose shonld be 
repeated every two or four hours. 

Helen!n proves of great value In uterine, vaginal and 
Urethal debility. Dyspepsia, with mal-assimilatlon as con¬ 
nected with diabetes, yields to helonin, as it improves 
appetite, and gives power and tone to the digestive functions. 
It is a medicine that will prevent the formation of worms, 
when onoe expelled. ♦ ' 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

49^Evcrythlng relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marblehead, Mass. All communi¬ 
cations aro to be headed: ” For Peterson’s.” All are invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original pussies, which 
should be accompanied by the answers/’’^* 

No. 72.— Diamond Drops. 

• 

a o * 

♦ o * O * 

* o * 

* 

Marblehead, Mate. Phinault£. 

No. 73.— Cross-Word Enioma. 

My first is in whimbrel, but not in kite. 

My second is in white-ant, but not In mite. 

My third is in grayling, but not in sola 
My fourth is in block-fox, but not in tuple. 

My fifth Is in Clarence, but not in Mike. 

My sixth is in gilt-head, but not in pika 
My seventh is in wildness, but not in lame. 

My whole is a Brazilian bird,—now name. 

Dunkirk, N. Y. “ My Dot.” 

No. 74.— Transpositions. 

My whole is a man’s name. Transpose and 1 am wicked.* 
Again, and I am to exist. Once more, and I a covering. 
Jbdeoniai iff. Ml LauRa X. Randimtt. 

No. 76 .—Numerical Enigma. 

I am composed of eleven lettters. My 6, 7,11 is a cava 
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WORK FOR NIMBLE PINGE 

My 5, 10, 3 is to clothe. My 1,4 ,9 Is a plain. My 8, S la 

myself. My whole ia dexerlty of hand. 

florfem, N. r. Minnie 8. Toit. 

Am man Next Month. 

Answers to Puzzles in tiie June Number^ 

No. 68. 

00D. 1. Bod. 2. God. 8. Nod. 4. Sod. 6. Hod. 1. 
Obw. 2. Oog. 3. Oan. 4. Cob. 5. Cot 

• 

No. e». 

Dictionary. 

No. 70. 

1. Sewer, ewer. 2, Chart, hart 3. Orange, range. 4. 
Trout rout 5. Twine, wine. 8C0TT. 

No. 71. 

B 

PAP 
NATAL 
LOGICAL 
B E R X D 
SIR 
0 


WORK FOR NIMBLE FINGERS. 

The Little Folks can hare irikdo for them, or can make 
for themselves If old enough, very capital sailors, nurses, 
etc., out of the merry thoughts of fowls. The head Is made 
of wool and sealing wax covered with white calico, which 
should be slightly painted' for the face. The two bones 
make the legs, the upper portion being stuffed for the 
bodies. And the shell of a lobster can be turned to very 
good account especially if converted Into the semblance of 
a college professor, wearing his academic gown. Two of the 
lobster's legs make the man's legs, and must be fastened to 
a square piece of wood for a stand; the outer shell of the 
body must be placed upright and stuffed, the staffing 
oovsro 1 in the front with black velvet made to look as much 
like a waistcoat as can be, with a row of steel beads down 
#e front for buttons. Two more legs make arms, a piece of 
newspaper placed in them keeps up the delusion. The 
placer ends of the claws, with tiny spectacles across them, 
and a college cap, poised on the top, forms the bead-piece. 
Sometimes, however, a piece of colored candle to moulded 
Into a capital face, with beads for eyes, and morsels of 
frisette for whiskers, hair, and moustaches. An academic 
robo depends from where the shoulders should be. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

A&-Ecery Receipt in this Cook-Book has hem tested by o 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS. 

Lamb Cutlets and Cucumbers ,—Trim the cutlets neatly, 
egg and breadcrumb them, and fry them in lard a light* 
brown color; drain and arrange them in a circle on a dish,' 
placing in the centre cucumber prepared m follows: Out np 
a large cucumber in rounds an Inch long, cut each rowad 
into four quarters, remove the seeds and rind, and trim each 
piece to a uniform shape. Th#n let them remain in salted 
water for a couple of hours; drain them, throw them Into 
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boiling salted water, and when they are nearly cooked, 

! strain and put them into cold water, there to remain till 
; wanted. At the time of serving, take the pioces out of the 
! water, and put them into a saucepan, with & piece of butter, 

; some parsley finely minced, and a sprinkling of white 
i pepper. Shake them gently till quite warm, and they arc 
: ready. 

Mutton Outlets and Tomatoes.— Trim from the cutlets all 
superfluous fat, dip them in an egg beaten up, and some 
pepper and salt; then roll them in bread-crumbs, and let 
| them rest for a couple of hours. Peel sotne good-site 
; tomatoes; make an incision around the stalk end, and 
; remove all the pips, taking great care in doing so to preserve 
; the tomatoes whole. Lay them in a stewpan with a small 
• quantity of good stock, some parsley and basil, mixed fine, 

; popper and salt to taste; let them stew very gently till 
i done. Fry the cutlets a nice color in plenty of butter; 
arrange them in a circle on a dish, and put the tomatoes in 
the centre, with as much of their gravy as to necessary. 

Dormers ( Cold-Meat Cbokery). —Chop one pound mutton, 

; three ounces beef suet, pepper and salt to taste, four ounces 
boiled rice, one egg, and bread-crumbs. Mix these ingredi.- 
; ents well together, and roll In sausages; cover them with 
i egg and bread-crumbs, and fry in hot dripping to a nico 
brown. Serve in a dish with gravy poured over them, and 
! a little in a tureen. 

Vegetables. 

Tapioca and Tomatoes. —Soak a tablespoonful of tapioca 
; in water for a couple of hours, set it to boil, adding a little 
more water till quite done to the consistency of porridge. 

; Add pepper, salt, and a little fresh butter. Cut two 
! tomatoes lu half, remove pips and watery substance, 
sprinkle with a little pepper and salt Fill each half-tomato 
! with the tapioca, sprinkle the top with grated Parmeeati 
and baked bread crumbs, put them Into the oven for 
twenty minutes, and serve. 

Tomatoes Sieved. —Cut four ripe tomatoes into quarters, 
and remove tho pips and watery substance; cut an onion 
into tho thinnest possible slices; put these into a saucepan, 
with a large piece of butter, and keep shaking the sauce¬ 
pan on the fire until the slices of onion are cooked, but not 
browned; then add the quarters of tomatoes, with pepper 
and salt to tasto, and toss the whole on the fire until tho 
tomatoes are cooked, which will be In about ten minutes. 

Stewed Cucumber. —Peel and cut a large cucumber into 
six or eight segments lengthwise; immerse for a quarter of 
an hour in a pint of oold water, in which a teaspoonful of 
salt has been put; drain, and remove the seeds; put into a 
stewpan, with a cupful of stock, a finely-chopped shalot, 
half a teaspoonful of brown BUgar, a good sprit.’:Io of white 
pepper, half a tablespoonful of vinegar, one owree butter, 
and half a saltspoonflil of salt; simmer for an hour. 

Scalloped Tomatoes.— Peel fine ripe tomatoes; cut them 
np in small pieces, and put in a pan a layer of bread-crumbs, 
j then a layer of tomatoes, with pepper, salt, and some pieces 
| *r butter; then put another layer of bread-crumbs and 

I tomatoes, and so on till the dish is full. Spread some 
beaten egg over the top, and set It in the oven and bake it. 
DESSERTS. 

Yorkshire Curd and Cheesecakes. —To make the curds 
procure some good buttermilk, and keep It a day or two; 
j then put a couple of qtoarts of milk (old is best) Into a 
< basin in the oven. When it to simmering take It out, and 
< ladle some bnttermllk by separate spoonfhls into it, giving 
ft a gentle stir between each spoonful. As soon os the milk 
; begins tb look like whey be cautious not to add too much 
buttermilk; and when enrds appear in the milk, and the 
whey becomes thin, cease adding the bnttermllk. Next tie 
the curds In a strainer or piece of canvas, and hang them 
up to drain for some boars. To make the cheesecakes, add 
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a cupful of cream or good new toilk to the curds,a cupful of < 
cleaned currants, a cupful of loaf sugar pounded fine, an j 
ounce of mixed j>eel cut up, and & pinch of salt. Mix all 
theso; then add a couple of eggs (the yolks and whites j 
beaten separately) and a wineglawfhl of rum or brandy, l 
The curds are then ready. Line patty pans with good puff l 
pastry; fill them with the curds, and bake In a quick oven, j 

Bread Pudding—To one pint of milk add three ounces \ 
pounded sugar and a Tory little salt, pour it boiling on one | 
half-pound bread-crumbs, add one ounce fresh butter, and ) 
oorer with a plate; let them remain for half an hour or l 
more, and then stir to them four well-whisked eggs and a \ 
flavoring of nutmeg or of lemon-rind, pear into a buttered \ 
basin, tie a paper and cloth over, and boll for an hour and \ 
a-quarter. One-half pound currants is generally oonsiderod l 
an improved out. > 

PRESERVES AND JELLIES. j 

Morelia Cherries (Presented). —Take equal quantities of j 
B ugar and cherries, cut off the stalks from the cherries, < 
wipo thorn clean with a soft cloth, and strew over them a \ 
little finely-powdered sugar; boil the sugar with one pint of > 
water to every three pounds of sugar, clarify it with whites < 
of eggB, strain it, and then boil it to candy height. The > 
next day boll up the cherries with the syrup for five < 
minutes, and lot them remain in the syrup for four-end- \ 
twenty hours; strain off the syrup, boll it again to tho j 
second degree, and pour this over t}io cherries. The next l 
day boil up the sugar to tho third degree, dip each cherry j 
separately in the syrup, and put them on a sieve in a warm j 
place to dry. t i 

Apple Jelly (Scotch Precipe). —Codling apples aro best for j 
the purpose; but any kind of Juicy apples will do. Wipe j 
and core the fruit very quickly, so that the color docs ? 
not spoil, leaving on the skin. Cut each applo into eight \ 
piocos, put them in the preserving pan with sufficient water 
to cover them; simmer them until the pieces are quito soft, j 
but take them from tho fire before they boil into a mash, j 
strain the juice through a muslin bag; return it to the pan, | 
allow fourteen ounces of loaf sugar to every pint of Juice, 5 
boil twenty minutes. If the flavor of lemons is liked, j 
allow the Juloe and thin rind of one lemon to every six j 
pounds of apples. j 

Rhubarb Jelly. —In answer to “Wild Irish Girl,” wipe, j 
peel, and cut up quite small some fresh rhubarb, put It into j 
a preserving pan with a very little water, and the thin rind j 
of half a lemon to every potind of fruit. Boil until reduced : 
to a pulp. Btraln the Juice, weigh it, and allow one pound 1 
of pounded sugar to every pound of Juice. Boll np the juice, 
add the sngnr, boil, skim, and when it Jellies on the 
skimmer pour into pots, and tie down when cold. If boiled 
too long it wv i become like molasses. 

Raspberry Vinegar. —Mash two quarts of raspberries, let 
them stand in a pan to get sour, strain tho juice through a 
sfeve, and to every pint put one pound loaf sugar, and a 
pint of the usual white wine vinegar; let it boil ten 
minutes; skim, and, when cold, bottle. 


FASHI0N8 FOR JULY. 

Fio. i.— Vibitiko-Dress or £cbv-Colorkd Foulard, 
Striped With Blue, worn over an 6 cru-colored silk. The 
nnder-skirthas two narrow knifo-plaltings, and is in gathered 
draperies in front; the paniered over-dress and deep basque 
arc trimmed with bine fringe. The front of the Y-shaped 
bodice is filled in with rufflos of cripe Um. White straw hat, 
with white feather and roses. 

Fio. u. — YisixmenDuas or Wine-Colored Gauss. The 
bottom Is trimmed with a knife-plaited ruffle; and in front, 
where tho drapery carves, is soother deeper ruffle beneath 


the ends of ribbon. The very doop basque is made with 
slight paniers to correspond with the draping of the skirt, 
and like the skirt, is trimmed with knife-plaitings of Breton 
lace. Wide “footing,” plaited in this way, would look very 
well. Bonnet of white chip, trimmed with white satin 
ribbon, hawthorn and red roses. 

Fio. ul—Walking-Dress or Dark Blue Figured Bunt¬ 
ing. The round under-skirt has a deep kilt-plaited raffle. 
The over-dress is of figured bunting, made in princess style. 
Coarse straw bat, trimmed with bluo ribbon. 

Fio. rV.— Walxino-Dress or Ponose of the natural color 
of tho silk. The skirt is trimmed with knife-plaiting* and 
with bands of pompadour figured foulard. The basque-bodice 
is trimmed to correspond. It closes at tho neck, thon opens 
over a small foulard vest and a lace jabot, and the rovers are 
laced with the foulard. The bonnet is of white chip, 
trimmed with pink roses and May green leaves. 

Fio. v.—Visiting-Dress or Pale Yellow Surah Silk. 
This sljk Is dan exceedingly soft, twilled kind, and very 
cool for summer wear. ' The skirt is kilt-plaited, terminating 
in a wide flounce at the bottom; the over-skirt is laid in 
plaited draperies, and the deep plain bodice, as well as the 
skirt, has draperies of blue twilled foulard silk, striped with 
Oriental colors, and finished with loops and ends of blue and 
black faced satin ribbon. A collarette of the Oriental 
foulard, ornaments the open bodice. Yellow straw hat, 
trimmed with bine satin ribbon, a feather and pompon, and 
a small cluster of buttercups. 

Fio. vi. and vit.—Front and Back op a Black Grenadine 
House-Dress. The narrrow raffle around the bottom is of 
tho gronadine, with a satin insertion. The gathered front 
of the skirt, as well the wide raffle at the side, is also of 
satin. The revers on the skirt are of greoadins, striped with 
satin. The princess bodice, has the paniers edged with a rich 
jet fringe. Tho Batin-striped grenadine forms a vest alone, 
with a shirring of tho plain satin coming down to a point at 
the bottom of the bodioe. 

Fio. viu.—Walking-Dress op White Cambric Muslin, 
with closely plaited flounces of the same material. Polonaise 
and pander trimmed to correspond. The front breadth of the 
skirt has inserted bands of embroidered cambric between 
plaiting* of muslin. Elbow-sleeve* with plaited frill. Knots 
and streamers of blue satin ribbon. On the shoulders near 
the neck, a pale pink roso. Straw hat, trimmed with a bow 
of Breton laoe. 

Fio. rx.—W alking-Dress op Crramt-Whitk Frbnch 
Bunting. The back of the skirt is kilt-plaited the whole 
length. The front has afeo a deep klK-pktiting, which 0 
edged with a band of white foulard, figured With violets. 
The pretty ioteure tunic is turned up, and ornamented in the 
same way. The basque-jacket is made of the white 
foulard, figured with violets. Coaise straw hat, trimmed 
with a roll of violet satin and mauve-colored feathers. 

Fio. x.—Black Bilk Basque, with rolling collar and 
cuflfa of dark red satin, brocaded with old gold color. 

Other Enoravinos.—W e giro, this month, as usual, in 
addition, a large assortment of the latest novelties. 

The SieQienne Cape is trimmed with a black lace ruche 
and chenille and Jet fringe, and It has a Batin how, with 
long ends in front 

The Fichu Is made of cr/pe Usee , and is trimmed with 
white lace, with a large crimson rose In front. A fichu of 
this kind, made of the very delicate blue or pink gauze which 
has appeared this summer, and trimmed with while lace, is 
Very beautifhL 

The bathing dresses are made of flannel or serge, but tho 
flannel will be found to be the warmest and softest; they 
may be of any color that is preferred, but dark blue and 
white are the moetusnal; white has the disadvantage of 
soiling soon with the dirty Seaweed, bat loeks very pretty 
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when new. If the. 


i» of white, Mtttd wonted » they are mot silk, and their deetiy to the wash-tub, and 


braids may b^ employed m a trtmnttog; if <4 cirtorfed 
material, white braid Is wo*t Worn. Ab**fT it fa customary 
to wear short sleeree, in America the loirg sleeve fa preferred. 


uhless the laundress is mistress of W art, ihe resemblance 
to the bright fresh toilette when new fa entirely gone. They 
are streaked and stiffened with starch, ironed out of Shape, 


An oilcloth cap to protect the hair from the water, and a and make to look gtu-j, because they have been pr**ed on 

We, strong, coarse straw hat to protect the face from the J the right side. „ a M .. A % , 

sumaod iomt thick stockings or canvas shoe* to protect the This could bo redmedted, If a fairly intelligent head 
feet from the stones, are all necessary adjuncts. presided over the Wash-tub, and used strained bran Water 

The first deeue fa of grenadine, trimmed with satin and a instead of soap and starch, and Ironed the dress on the 
jet ornament, and the second sleeve is of silk, cut In turrets, wrong kido, and aimed at making the cotton its little stiff 
beneath which ertpe lisss pfaitjng s appear, and the cuff fa of < and as much like new as possible. But instead of this 
rich Oriental colored embroidery. solution of the problem, the majority Tall bdek on black 

The blank lacs ay* base foundation of black silk, on grenadines and summer silks that will not “show dirt:’ 
which the rows of We are quilled, and fa edged with a jet because they are safe and durable, and can be worn on a 

and chenille fringe. These , capes are very popular for out- majority of occasions. • 

of-door summer wear. ■ As wo have Said before, wraps of the mantle and 

The Head-Dresses aro of the newest styles, well adapted to ! dolman shape have replaced the close-fitting Jacket to a 
the shape of the heads and foots. . great extent for the warm weathdr; and small round oapee 

The bonnet fa of • straw, trimmed with light yellow I; and flchpg, aa they can be easily put on or laid aside, 

feathers and, d ark "red roses. j Bonnets nto much covered with flowers, or have ode large 

General Remarks.— Nothing decidedly new has appeared flounce on the side, or a tuft of feathers, or aomotim* both 
this summer in the style of making dresses; the polouafae are employed. But anything that Is becoming to worn. The 
gains in favor; though it has never been entirely abandoned, large hate for young people are particularly jfleturoeque, 
It fa much too becoming to stout figure* nek- to be popular, j trimmed with feathers or with flowers, though many wear 
The polonaise always has the appearance of being one the small round toque as faeWer, but pot always no beootning. 
entire drees over an underfires* i but by making a muslin ' 

under-dreas, and putting the plat tings, ruffles, etc, on it ; /vwv ^ /wwvwvw 

only where the under-dre* shows under the polonaise,: _ v „ . DnTnvfl 

much expire mortal to»«d. OHILDBEN’S FASHIONS. 

Stripes, checks and plaid# have all had their triumphs, r IG . T —Bbbss of Whit* Nainsook, for a Littli Girl. 
and now spots, the old M polka dots” large and small have The skirt fa an alternate row of embroidery ami of nainsook, 
come into favor. The spot fa in a different shade or else a The princess over-dress fa trimmed with two rows of wide 
contrasting color with that of the ground-work, and is the embroidery, and the large square collar is of the same, 
site of a pea; hence the French name of pois stuff, by y, a . n .—D ress of Striped Foulard and DeB&jk, for a 

which H fa known. There are also ball figures that suggest ^ elght m niOTU The under-dross fa of tlie striped 
the globe-like shape, because they are shaded in the centre, f(Hllftrd? and bordered with a plaiting of tho same. The 
or are brocaded in more than one color. But tho jwis, or opon 0 v erKlrea to 0 f the plain de Uigt , and has a narrow 
spot patterns, appear especially in three recent fabrics, viz., knl fe_pigittyg of the some material around the edge-. Large 
bunting, tamise cloth, and camel’s hair. The hunting to all 8<wre collar. 

wool, with cream, drab, or gray groanda dotted with olive, ( ^ ln ._BoT’e Suit of gray .tripod summer doth. Cray 

heliotrope, peacock-blue, garnet, or black. It ff forty-eight t f 

iuches wide. Tamfae cloth is of the same width and similar _ 

colors, but fa heavier than bunting, resembling, the old- !; 

fashioned delaines with smoothly wove* sulfacd. iSkimel’U ; ptt» OBA B'TNO AGENCY. 

hair cashmere of light quality, sleazily twilled, has pale * . tre hare established 

biu. ground with olive dot.; whit, camel', hair haa Mu. SLa. 


fashioned delaines with smoothly wove* surikeo. atmelU | ttiNQ AGENCY. 

hair cashmere of light quality, sleazily twilled, has pftlb * tr* hare established 

blue ground with olive dots; white camel’s hair has blue After many inquires from ouWscribers^hav* esUM 

spots; olive has darker olive-green; and cream and gsajr « Purchasing Agency. for hJZvetimxd 

grounds are Shown. Though used for drives, this twilled Everything i» pnrehated, icUhtuste 

fabric to especially suitable for morping wrappers. buyers, at the. M fZmde* LadleJ Gentle- 

Grenadines with velvet ball spofa or else brocaded satin to everything purchaser, <*?**** . 

balls are very fashionable, tthere are also satin* de Lyon rssn\ and Children s Wear\ Bride an «f * 

with ball spots brocaded; these are all bfedk, and with light artklm of every description need in the , T 

tan. blue, or cream grounds, with the spot brocaded in Store, Garden and Coach-House. . 

several colon. The beautWil grenadine. are tho* Order. ^01 aim U takjvfor W« US*. 

embossed With velvet in arabesque, vermicelli, and palm- and Receptions; and Stationery of any . 
leaf patterns of the color of ttifc ground; these are especially ; dresses, by sendksg bust and sea id measure, eti o , ’ 

handsome in black, or Iff cream or heliotrope color. Red fa and (firing general directions as to a co , 

used very much In all 'combinations: red flowers, red ; promptly attended to , trifa ihe aim in tnevt °f °°* 


feathers, red ribbons for black, white or colored dresses; red ? seatsh ef Ike subscribers qf u Peterson" or ^ 

linings to sacques; but It roust be sparingly used. j The advantages gained by o*r subscribers sem tg er 

It fa quite impossible to name, much leas describe, all the j orders to our Purchasing Agency have been •3’P r *” < ‘ J 
new summer goods; thete ate thin soft flannels for the sea- \ large number i who have been served during the t • 
side and cool days, buntings and summer cash mores of all ! been in operation, ss they save money , time , and tmv e. 
qualities, de b6ge, b^rfigo, grenadines, foulards, lawns, \ Samples and estimates furnished, only on receipt of cen, 

percala, chintzes, ginghams as beaittifhl a^klik, and downs j and correspondence solicited. Circulars, conkthsvtgfnl par 
of varieties of beautiful cotton goods, dotted and sprigged ^ lar%.wiU ho sent free to any one uniting for them. ess a 

Swiss muslins, batistes, all of the most exquisite pattern* and 1 oontmunkxtfion* to 


colon. The dress goods flrers never so bdmtfful. 

The beauty of summer dressing fa especially Its freshness, 
and cottons are now, so eqQofafU that they rival silK in 
appearance, and, when they are made tip nStef a good 


JOWL MARY THOMAS. 

P. 0. Boat 1688, Philadelphia, Pa. 
YfJ- remitting , get a Post-Office order, or a draft on Phila- 
detpkid.or'Nem Yoril; if these cannot be had, kev'Sveri reguter 


model, they are as attractive as those that cost double. But your letter. 
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Famxljes and 4<npin? “npCTl H and most eto- 
all who seek -LUXi DliO A nomjcal. find. 


N OMJ CAL. Ha d. 

[IsW? 


■SEI 

FLAVORS. 


Pare, Rich Flavoring Extracts of Clioi rest FTuits. 
Incqualedin Delicious Parity and Great Strength. 



20 


Mew Gold and Silver Chromes 10 cts. with namo. 
Stiver or Stamps taken. J. B. Hustcd, Nassau, N. Y. 

bffk Motto, Gold. Floral, Scroll, Snowjlake Cards, 10c. 
01/ Ayts.Sample^XOc. STEVENS BROS.,Northford, Ct. 

B A CK^SUPPORTING SHOULDKR-llKA CE. 

Gives the figure an erect and graceful appcaftince. 
Send for Illustrated Circular am#Catalogue of Hygienic 
Undergarments to MRS. A. FLETCHER A CO- 
Mention this Magazine. C East 14th St., N. Y\ City. 

Perfumed Cards, brst assortment ever offered 10c. 
Agts. Outfit, 10c. CONN. CARD CO., Northford, Ct. 

P^TSTMPTION. 

I have a positive remedy for the above disease: by its 
use In my practice I have cured thousands of cases of tho 
worst kind and of long standing. Indeed, so strong is my 
faith In its efficacy that I will send TWO BOTTLES FUEE, 
together with a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease, 
to any sufferer giving their Express or P. 0. address, 
lilt. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St., New York. 

A YEAR and expenses to agents. Outfit Free. 
Address F. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


50 


$777 


AM) NOT 

_ I WEAR OUT. 

SOLD l feEE 1 J h 's a BtRC)iTc0.f8alW C Bt C .N. f ^_ 


The Only Remedy 

That Acta at tho Same Time on 

jjThe liver, The Bowels and The Kidneys} 

This combined action (rives it wonderful 
power to cure all diseases. 

“*■ Are We Sick?| 


[ Why 


Because we allow these great organs to be -1 
\come clogged or torpid^ and poisonous hu-j 
I mors are therefore forced into the i 
t should be expelled naturally. 


Ki°$opfri^dP £ 


■ Biliousness. Piles. Constipation, Kldnejj 
“ Complaints nnd Disease*, Weak¬ 
nesses and Nervous Disorders. 


pation!| 

-idneys i| 

Why endure nervous or sick headaches! 
Why havo sleepless nights I _ 

I TTse KIDNEY WORT and rejoice ini 
health. It is a dry , vegetable compound andl 
One package will make »lx qtaof Medicine.! 
Get it of your Druggist) he will order itf 
for you. Price. $1.00. k 

WELLS, EICuASESOlT & CO., Proprietors, • 

I | | (Wlllaend pet paid.) Burlington, Vfc. 


SttJOl? 


TUt Invariable aid atHelly Amerlrma 
Food prepared from the recipe of one of If. 
Yjtlty’a most eminent phytlclaiu, may bo 
Implicitly relied on u the best known wib- 
atltule for mother's milk. As a diet for tbe 
aged, the slek or convalescents. It Is unsp* 
prosrhed: Sold by Druggkt. and Grocers. 
Small Slzo, 25 Cents. Large, six time* tbo 
quantity. One Donor. IT WILL ItKKI’! 

Treatise on the Proper KourUbmentof 
Infants FREE. VICTOR I. BADGER * 
PETRIE, 104 to 110 Reade SU,.W York. 


b' A Elegant New Chromos, Shells, Gold-border, Ac. Card*, 
OU name on, 10c. G. A. SPRIN G, Northford, C t. 



HAUTHAWAY’S 




AIT ELESANT MESSING 

—FOR— 

LADIES’ BOOTS & SHOES 


CHAMPLIN’S LIQUID PEARL 

Is an absolutely safe cosmetic, possessing the most valuable 
qualities for beautifying ana preserving the skin. It 
speedily removes Sunburn, Tnn, Freckle*, Pim¬ 
ples, Nallowiiess, Blotches, etc., leaving the 
skiu SOFT and FAIR, and adils great beauty to the 
complexion. The nlcaauutest and most reliable article in 
use for the toilet. Its use cannot bo dotected on tbe most 
delliute skin. Sold by nil druggists. Price 60 ccuts a 
bottle. Beware of imitations. 

CHAMPLIN A CO. , Prop r’s, Buffalo, N. Y. 

In order to iutrr)duce Musical llouns, 
the largest and hainl><>m» st musical 
monthly issued, wo will send two of 
the latest- copies, containing 11 chuico 
Songs and I'd charming Instrumental 
pieces by tho best composers of 
Europe and America, postpaid, for 
30e. (or 10 3-ct stamps ) The pieces 
are all handsomely and correctly 
printed, ami worth 36c. each if pur¬ 
chased separately. G. IV. RICH¬ 
ARDSON A CO., 23 Temple Place, 
Boston. 


NEW 

MUSIC 

24 PIECES 

FOR 30 CTS. 


a A Scrap A 1UV.J *W iiunyw A *WV., 

11III 12 Floral Embossed Carols, 10c.; 10 Perforated 
X w w Mottoes, 10c.; 4 CUramo Mottoes, 10c.; 4 Fittc 6x8 
Chromps , 10c.; 1 Floral Surj>rise , 10c.; 2 OH 
Pictures, 0x12,10c.; 2 Jtrproductiovf, 9x12,10c. ; 4 Flmoer 
Panels, 10c.; 2 Stereo Vines, 10c.; 1 perfum'd Sachet, l(*e. ; 1 
Lithograph, 12x10,10c.; 25 liirthday t lards, 10c. ALLfor$l.OO 
postpaid. Stamps Liken. J. W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md. 


HIRES 

druggist*. or aen 


9IMPROVED ROOT DKIi.lt PACKAGE, 2* tla. 
Make* fire ga.Uoera of a delicloua and sparkling 

_____ beverage,—wholesome and temperate. Sold br 

druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 25 cts. Addresi, CHAR. 
E. HIRES. Manufacturer. 215 Market Philadelphia. Pa. 


World's ONLY Jtynufacturer of 

WHEELCHAIRS 

Exclusitklt. —ALL Styles and Sizes for 

Invalids and Cripples. 

Self-propulsion by use of hands only, in 
street or bouse. Comfort, durability,nnd 
ease of movement unequaled. Patentee 1 
and Maker of tho “Rolling Chain'* 
pushed about at the Centennial. For Illustrated Catalogue 
send stamp, and mention Peterson’s Magazine. 
HERBERT S. SMITH, 32 Flatt St., New York. 

S UPERFLUOUS HAIR. Madame Wambold’s 8i*ec!fic 
permanently removes superfluous hair without injuring 
the skin. Send for circular. MADAME WAMBULD, 34 
Sawyer St., Boston, Mass. 



JOSEPH ri llott's 
* steel'*PENS. 


Cold Medal v Paris, 1878. 

The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 332, 
351, 170, and his other styles. 

Sold throughout the World, 
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DR. CLARK 

JOHNSON’S 


TESTIMONIALS 


TESTIMONIALS 


A very Kxcellent 
Medicine. 

Freeport, Queens Co., N. T. 

D^ar Sir: Haring used 
▼onr Indian Blood Syrup its 
a Blood Purifier, 1 can roooni- 
mond it as a valuable medi¬ 
cine. Mas. Carpenter. 


Constipation with 
Headache. 

90 W.Houston St.,N Y. City. 

Sir: Your Inman Blood 
Syrup Las cured mo entirely 
of the distress in mr head, 
and relieved every difficulty 
of my bowels. I mitt tay 
that it is the best medicine 
that any person can take for 
sick headache. Alice Held. 


Kidney Disease. 

113 Skillraan St., B’klyn, N.Y. 

Dear Sir : For years I was 
afflicted with kidney disease, 
tut soon after I commenced 
using your Indian Blood 
Strup I found permanent 
relief Bias. S. Worth. 


Dyupcpnla and Indi¬ 
gestion. 

Brooklyn, Queens Co., N. Y. 

Dear Sir: Suffering for 
rears with Dyspepsia, I was 
Induced to givo your Indian 
Blood Syrup a trial, and it 
completely ourod me. I still 
toko tho Symp for Ihe pur¬ 
pose of regulating my bowels, 
for which I. Gnu it has no 
equal. Recommend persons 
seeking reference to mo. 

C'UAS. WKEK8. 

190 Nary St. 


Rheumatism Cured. 
368 fbMsoa Av., B’klyn, N. Y. 

D;.ar Sir: Beluga sufferer 
for years with chronic rheu¬ 
matism, 1 was induced to 
nmke a trial of your Inman 
Blood Strup, which speedily 
cured me. Geo. Hicks. 


Liver Complaint and 
Dyspepsia. 

7 Chambers St.,N. Y. City. 

Dear Sir: This cortifles 
that your Indian Blood 
Stuup cured me of the liver 
complaint and dyspeittia. I 
cannot recommend it too 
highly. L. D. Frederick, 
Attorney at Law. 


Liver Complaint and 
Lung: Disease Cured. 

617 9lh Av., N. Y. City. 

Dear Ptr:T do not think I 
would ho doing toy duty 
without having the afflicted 
know the beneficial results 
derived from the use ol' your 
Blo> d Purifier. For three 
years 1 suffered from liver 
and lung difficulties. After 
taking tho medicine for a 
short tlmo, I >vim relicvtnl 
and happy to testify that I 
am well. 

Mrs. Jennie Lord. 


I 11 0 gi B JL 1 Diseases, Fever 

I ■ I I K B* Tti A y ue 9 Nhcuma- 
IJilMlI \%ti8m. Dropsy, 
V ** Heart Disease, 

Biliousness, Nervous Debility , etc . 

Tho Best REMEDY KNOWN to Man! 

9,000,000 Bottles 


Sure Cure for 
Dyspepsia. 
Freeport, Queens Co., N. Y. 

Dear Sir: I w’hs ufflurted 
witli Dyspepsia for some time, 
and your Indian Blood 
Strup entirely cored me 
after various so-caUed rem¬ 
edies failed. H. B. Libbt, 
Prin. Freopoit Pub. School. 


A Great Blood Purifier. 
22 Deshrosses St., Kew York. 
J>r. Clarice Johnson: 

Dear Sir: I have been 
troubled with pimplee on my 
face, arising from impurities 
of the blood, for the ln*t five 
years. Hearing of your In¬ 
dian Blood btrcp, 1 ooter- 
fainod to give it a trial, after 
trying dozens of remedies, and 
can now my that the disfigure¬ 
ment which troubled me so 
long has completely disap¬ 
peared. Yours, with many 
thanks, 

- m Julia Flannery. 


An Invaluable 
Remedy. 

234 Thompson St., N. Y. City. 

Dbar Sir: I used your 
Indian Blood Strup for dys- 
and my wife for gen¬ 
eral aowiiuv. I cneenuuy 
recommend it fo others as an 
invaluable remedy. 
Respectfully yours, 

Edward Dumpity. 


1<»0U into glucose. A. deficiency In Ptynllne 
causes Tl Ind and Souring of the food In the 
ktomach. If the medicine Is taken Immedi¬ 
ately after eating the fermentation of rood 
Is prevented. 

List of Whdlessle Dealers in New York City: 

McKesson k Bobbins, 91 Fulton Bt.j Wm. H.Schop- 
tklin St Go., 170 and 172 William St.; Hall k Euckel, 
218 Greenwich St.; 8. B. Van Dozer, 36 Barclay St. ; J. 
N.Stallman k Oo_36 Platt St ; GiiaA. N. Crtttknton, 
7 6th Av.; J. H. Francis, 68 Maiden Lane; Brent 
Good A Co.; 22 Park Place; Bant A Yelsor,9 Gold 8t. ; 
Waltmr Adams, 76 Joha£L{ WeuusA Elliott, 11 Gold 
St; Daniell & Co., 69 Oedaf St | Erasir k Lei, 90 
Beckman St Sold Evrrtwllkrx. 

List of Wholesale.Dealers in Philadelphia: 

Jolt* son, Hdccs wat SrCo^fiOS Areh St t Frrncm, 
Richards k Q&- comer lofb and Market Streets; 
Baker, Moors k Mein, 609 Market 8t, 

8ich Headache and Dyspepsia. 

151 Perry St, N.Y. City. 

Dear 3m: Your justly cdtobaattd Inman* Blood 
Strup has entirely cured xne>of Sick Headache and 
Dyspepsia of 10 years* standing. It also cured my 
child of Scarlet Fever,‘ and my wife of Female omn- 
plaftit. Gkorrk n. RxXMOLDK. 

Isaac Dalbman, Bull's Head, 24th St, (of Dattinmn 
Brotlmca, dealers in horse stock) cured of Dyspepsia 
and Indigestion ofmaoy pears’standing. 

Henry Dafrlrfsh* of thW same firm, cwrtd of Sore 
Throat and Indigestion, after having ®SSb tmatftd by 
physician* without beneficial effect* 


Regulates the Bowels. 
240 Water St., B’klyn, ,M. Y. 

Dear Sir: 1 am Dow tak¬ 
ing your Indian Blood Strup 
and find that my bowels, once 
so irregular, are Jn. a good 
sound hcaljay condition, Mid 
I am determined to keep them 
so by the aid of your remedy. 

C. J. Gallagher. 


€Jared after dbit 

Years' Suffering with 

Dungs and Stomach. 

240 W. 38d St., N. Y. City. 

For several years I have 
hadtrouble with my stomach 
and luugs. By tho persua¬ 
sion of a friena I commenced 
therase of the Blood Puri¬ 
fier, and I will say that the 
change from sickness to com¬ 
parative health has almost 
been miraculous. There is 
one thing that I noticed: my 
digestion became better aud 
my nerves quieted, so that I 
could sleep again with com¬ 
fort I think it' to the beet 
family msdici.au in. the world. 

J. A. Gathin. 
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NEW VOLUME WITH JULYI SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE II 


THE CH EAPEST AND BEST LADY’S BOOK. 

BfisTA New Volume Begins with the July Number, affording an 
excellent opportunity to subscribe. But back numbers from January, 
inclusive, can be supplied, if wished.“ 1 Stt 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


^-SUPPLEMENT IN EVERY NUMBER! number, containing a full-slae Paper 

Pattern, for a Polonaise, Cloak, Mantle, Coat, Waist, or some other article of a Lady's, or Child’s 
Dress. Every woman wiU thus be enabled, if a Subscriber to “reterson,” to cut out her own 
dresses, and her children's, without the aid of a mantua-maker. The Supplements alone are 
worth the subscription juice. 


“PETERSON’S MAGAZINE” is the best and cheapest of the lady’s books. Tt contains, every year, nearly 1200 
pagps; 14 steel engravings; 12 colored patterns; 12 mnnnnoth colored fashions; and about OoO wood engravings. In 
short, it combines more, for a less price, than any other. But in 1880 it is even better. A New Feature has been 
introduced in a series of stories with engravings, sketches of travel, and other 

SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES! 

AS A MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE “Peterson’* has no rival of its kind. Its stories and novelets 
are acknowledged to bo the best published anywhere. AH the best female writers of America aro contributors. New 
WttiTERS, when of first-rate merit, aro continually being added. In addition to the shorter stories, there aro being 
given, in 1880, Five Original Copyright Novels. “Peterson,” remember, is no mere reprint of old Stories. All its 
tales, novelets, etc., etc., art original. 

AS A MAGAZINE OF ART “Peterson’s” is, in one respect, unequalled. For it gives, not only Wood 
Engravings, and those in great quantity, and of unequalled beauty, but also, what no other Magazine does , 

COSTLY STEEL AND MEZZOTINT ENCRAVINCS! 

The Publisher challenges a comparison between these engravings, which fireworks of the. highest attend tho inferior 
Engravings, really lithographs, that uppoar elsewhere. “ Peterson’s,” is the only magazine that gives, engraved on steel. 

Mammoth Colored Fashion Plates! 

AS A MAGAZINE OF FASHION, therefore, “Peterson” is conceded to surpass all others. These 
superb, double-sized Paris colored plates aro printed from steel plates, and colored by hand, in the highest stylo of art. 
Patterns of the newest bonnets, hats cloaks,Jackets, etc., etc., appear in each number. Also the greatest variety of 
children's dresses. Also, PATTERNS FOB EVERY DAY DRESSES, in Calico, Delaine, Ac. You do not know¬ 
how to dress till you see “ Peterson.” Everywhere it Is conceded to be tne most reliable guide in fashion. 

COLORED PATTERNS FOR EMBROIDERY, Etc., MONTHLY. 

COLORED DESIGNS FOR SLIPPERS, SOFA CUSHIONS, CHAIR-SEATS, See.,—each of which at a retail 
store would cost Fifty Cents or more. “Peterson” is the only magazine that gives these patterns. RECEIPTS FOR 
COOKING, THE TOILETTE, SICK ROOM, E’c. NEW AND FASHIONABLE MUSIC in evory uumber. Also 
articles on GARDENING, HOUSE FURNISHING, A MOTHER'S DEPARTMENT, in bhort, everything interesting 
to ladies. 



ONE COPY, ONE YEAR, (Postage Free,) . . TWO DOI1I1ABS! 


UNPRECEDENTED OFFERS FOR CLUBS. 


INGRAVINGS FOB PREMIUMS.—For elthor of thne 
two clubs, we will send, as a Premium, cither of our new 
mezzotints^* 4 Washington at Talley Forge,” (size 24 inches 
by 20), or “The Parable of the Lilies,” (‘20 by 1C}, postage free. 

AN EXTRA COPY OF THE MAGAZUffe FOB PRE¬ 
MIUM.—For either of these three clubs, we will send, as 
a Premium, an extra copy of the Magazine, for the year 
1880, postage free. 

BOTH AN EXTRA COPY AND ENGRAVING.—For 
either of these three clubs, wo will send, postage free, both 
an extra copy bf the Magazine, tor 1880, and either of our 
new, large-sized mezzotints, “ Washington at Valley Forge,” 
or “The Parable of the Lilies.” 


2 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 83.50 

3 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 4.50 

4 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 36.50 
0 Copies, one year, (postage ft*ce,) 9.00 

10 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 14.00 

5 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 88*00 
7 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 10.50 

12 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 17.00 
15 Copies, one year, (postage; free,) 21.00 

In Remitting, fret h Poat-Ofliee Order on Philadelphia, or a draft on Philadelphia or New York: If 
neither of these can be had, send Greenbacks or Notes of National Banks. In the latter case, register your latter. 
Address, post-paid, 

CHARLES J. FSTSStSOtf, 

Specimens sent gratis to those wishing to get up Clubs. No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LES MODES PARISIENNE 
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^^iddummer -^ream. 

e-B 1 - r a—s> 


In the shade of the breezy pines I lie, 

On a knoll by a broad, deep bay, 

While the mountains loom in the distant sky, 
Or swim in a mirage away. 

And I hear the ripples, that lap the strand, 
With a murmur slumberous and slow; 

And I feel the wind, like a soft, cool hand, 
That is laid on a fevered brow. 

What visions of beauty from o’er the deep, 
Come up to me, under the trees 1 
Of Isles of the Blest, that afar off sleep 
Embowered in emerald seas. 


With their reefs of coral, and sea-shells rare, 
With their meadows of spioe and ^balip.' 

Their forests of orange, their fountains ftir, 

And their groves of the stately palm. ‘ 

Of the tall, slim girls, with the dark eyes'bright, 
And the grace of their movements alow; 

And their tresses dusk as the depths of night, 
And their cheeks with the creamy glow. 

And they sport, at noon, by a crystal pool, 

That bubbles from silvery sand; 

And the fairest offers the nectar cool. 

In the rosy cup of her hand. 



Then the moon shines out, and the nights go by, 
In the frenzy sweet of the dance. 

Oh ! the lithe, lithe forms—like the wild deer shy 
They are off, with a smile and glance! 

How they come and go; how they swing and sway, 
How they wind in the mazes fleet. 

And their round arms gleam, as they whirl away, 
With the twinkle of snow-white feet. 


It is said no eye of mortal has seen 
Those Fortunate Isles of the Blest. 

They’re only a glamour!—the glow and sheen 
Of the sunsets, low in the West. 

Yet they lie out there—it is not a dream— 

I can hear the drone of their seas. 

And their magic summits—I see them gleam, 
As I doze here^under the trees 1 
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FINGEK-EINGS, ANCIENT AND MOP E R N. 


BT H1LIN J. THORNTON, 


jRlNGS for the fingers, are 
alluded to in the earliest 
literatures df all peoples. 
They have been found in 
the catacombs of Egypt; 
the^haye been dug up in 

_ AapyVia and Phoenicia; 

Cesnola, exhuiie?t them at Cyprus; they abound 
in the tombs of\ih6 Eiruscane ; the fields of Italy 
are full of old Ronuin rings, that the plough contin¬ 
ually turns up. Even among the most savage tribes 
'‘4ngfcr»#ing» have been discovered,, Th® museums 
1 of Eu rope are full of rings of the remotest antiquity. 
A very canidus Roman ring of the time of the 
Emperor Hadrianisgiven as our initial letter. 





cfit in cornelian, or sard, on a flat surface, while 
the other side Was made to resemble the back of 
a beetle, an insect held sacred by this ancient 
people. A hole was drilled through the stone, 
longitudinally, through which an axis was run, 
* oh which the scarab revolved. When worn on 
the finger, the beetle-side was turned outward, 
but when the ring was to be used as a signet, it 
was taken off, and the impression maae with the 
flat surface. A very ancient ring of this kind 


dome of the very earliest rings were the be- 
iroth&l and marriage rings of the ancient Hebrews. 
Many of these survive that are, probably, as old 
as tljo time of Solofaon. Patterns of these ven¬ 
erable rings hare been preserved, from which 
modern copies are made, that are still freely used 
amqgg the Hebrews. See above, and on next 
column. 

The Egyptians had a great variety of finger- 
rings. Some were in the form of snakes, some 
'were fixed seal-rings, and Some revolved on a 
pivot, as in the case, generally, of the scarab j 
rings. In these rings, the device was usually 1 


to 


has oome down to us, on which is engraved the 
title of Thqthmqs ILL, “ the Sut^-Phiccr of Creation, 
the type of Ainon.” W r e insertj au engraving of 
the device here. Ollier rings have* the portraits 
of kings or queens cut on them, as in an intaglio, 
in dnrk sard, of Ptolemy V., that belongs to the 
Grbcq-E gyptian period, and which we copy. 
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But the larger proportion are devoted to sacred 
subjects. A very curious Egyptian intaglio is 


one in garnet, representing the sacred hawk, an 
engraving of which we annex. 



The finger-rings found in Cyprus, by Cesnola, 
are of various patterns. Their types recall 
Grecian, Etruscan and Roman rings by turn. 
As a rule, they belong to a comparatively rude 
civilization, and when they contain intaglios, 
show traces of Assyrian, and Phoenician feeling. 
As in the case of Egyptian rings, the gold-work 
is usually plain, when the intaglio is artistic. 
Among all these ancient peoples, jewels were 
used, as they are now, in finger-rings. The 
jewels, however, have, in most cases, been lost. 
The Greeks excelled all others in the beauty of 
their intaglios. One, cut in black jasper, repre¬ 
senting Medusa, but cracked across, has come 
down to us, of which we give an illustration. 



The ancient Etruscans, the predecessors of the 
Romans in Italy, were very curious in rings. 
They used scarabs, frequently, as signet-rings, 
in the same manner as the Egyptians. Some of 
these rings are of great value. The Vatican 
Muscuiu has, perhaps, the finest collection of 


them in the world. As many of the scarabs are 
cut in sard, a stone not found in Italy, in fitet 
not found west of Persia, we have proof, in this 
incidental way, of the extensive commerce cairftd 
on by thM. ancient people. 

The Romans indulged in the use of rings to an 
absurdity. Martial, the poet, tells of a Roman 
beau, who wore, daily, sixty rings. The Empress 
Domitian spent three hundred thousand dollars 
on a single ring. The wearing of rings was, in 
many cases, an emblem of rank. It was the dis¬ 
tinguishing mark of the equestrian order. In 
places, where great battles were fought, during 
the Roman period, the rings of Roman knights 
have been ploughed up by hundreds. As a rule, 
the intaglios, executed during the Roman period, 
are inferior to the Greek. A very curious Roman 
ring, which we copy here, represents a mask. 



It is cut in onyx, and is hollowed out to contain 
poison, like the rings in the middle ages, to which 
we shall presently Vefer. The early Christians 
seem to have worn intaglio rings, for an intaglio 
survives, cut in red jasper, with a female martyr 
kneeling, while the executioner stands behind, 
with uplifted sword. 

In remote Ireland, when all the rest of northern 
Europe was suffering from the devastation of the 
Scandinavian Vikings, the native goldsmiths 
carried their art to a high degree of perfection, 
and diadems, necklaces, and especially finger- 
rings of good workmanship, are, to this day, dug 
up from the bogs. 

Sometimes they were set with jewels, but never 
had intaglios, or cameos. The Anglo-Saxons, 


rude as their civilisation was, seem to have had 
considerable skill in making rings. Two very 
remarkable ones of that period survive. One 
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belonged to Etheiwolf, (A. D. 887-857,) and the 
father of Alfred the Great. The other appears, 
from the inscription, to hare been the property 
of one*Ella. It is characterised by a rich chain- 
work ornamentation, that suggests Etruscan 
methods degenerated. We give them here. 



Rings were used, from time immemorial, as 
signs of investiture. Lands very frequently, in 
the middle ages, passed in this way. In ecclesi¬ 



astical aflhin. Tings hate always been employed 
thus. We engrave two rings such as worn by 
Popes. 



The bestowal of the ring, in marriage, is 
another example in point. The primitive Romans 
used a ring of iron for this ceremony. In the 
English Book of Common Prayer, the words, 
“with all my worldly goods I thee endow,” 
accompany the putting the ring- on the bride’s 
finger. Something of the superstition, which 
still clings to the preservation of the marriage 
ring, had its origin, in this source. The ring in 


: marriage, among Christians, however, did not 
come into use until the ninth oentury. The plain 
gold ring, thus used, is a lineal descendant from 
those early times, the fashion never having 
changed since the Angfo»8axon days. 

As to fancies in rings, there is no end to them. 
Tastes in this respect differ as much as complex¬ 
ions, nationalities, or the ooior of one's eyes. 
Some ladies like rings excessively severe in style, 

< others prefer them quite elaborate. A few years 
4go, it was considered rather vulgar for a gentle- 
; ihah to wear anything but a signet-ring, but now, 

, at least in London, what are called 41 swells” go 
: about with almost as many rings as the lady in 
the nursery rhyme. The highest-bred women, 
-however, still prefer a large, solitaire diamond, 

* a huger ring, to any combination of smaller 
diamonds, or other jewels. Sapphires, emeralds, 
rubies, and gems of lesser worth, make beautiful 
j rings* if set with taste. Of course, no goldsmith's 
work* no matter how valuable, can ever make a 
■ mere gold ring rival one adorned with precious 
stonea^or better still with rare intaglios. 



Some of tbe most fascinating rings to look at, 
though the fosoination is one of horror, are the 
famous poison rings of the middle ages. These 
rings were ip use chiefly at the courts of Italy, 
in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth cen¬ 
turies. They were so constructed that the poison 
they contained could be injected into a wine-cup. 
Sometimes, however, a secret spring gave the 
deathblow to the wearer. We engrave, above, 
two illustrations of these Italian poison-rings. 

Most of our readers are familiar with the story 
of the Devereaux ring, which Queen Elizabeth 



is said to have given to the Earl of Essex, telling 
him, if ever he was in sore strait, to send it to 
her. The legend says, that, when he was con¬ 
demned to death, he did send it, but by a 
traitorous hand, that never delivered it, and so 
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he died on the scaffold. This ring is believed to 
be the one now in the possession of the Rev. 
Lord John Thynne, in England. It is of gold, 
ornamented with'bine enamel, and on the face is 
set a cameo, cut in sardonyx, representing Queen 
SSisabethin^high niff. 



Another ring, interesting to the lover of 
Vdmhuee, arid iiot lesdte the historical student, is 
the gall signet-ring of Mary r Queen of Soots, 
preserved in‘the British Museum. On tbe face 
is engraved the royal arms and supporters of the 
kingdom of Scotland, with the motto “In defense” 
and her own initials. In the inner side of the 
seal, a crowned monogram is engraved, formed of 
the letters M. and A. (for Mary and Albany), 
yefferring to |he title of Lord Darnle^ as j)uke of! 
itibahy. Equalljr curious is the ring.OT Henry, | 
Lord ^Qaruley, now in the- South'Kensington 1 
Museum. On the bezel it bears the two initials 
M. and H., united by a lover’s knot. In the 
hoop is the name engraved, “ Henri L. Darnley,” 
and the year of the marriage, 1565. 1 

There are two Very remarkable rings, one of 
which is in Paris, and the othef in Germany, 



which are supposed to be the two wedding rings 
interchanged between Martin Luther and his 
wife. We engrave them above. 

A ring was found. at~ Stratford-on-Avon, near 



the churchyard, sons seventy ^yearts ago, which 
is believed to v have belonged to Shakespeare, 
fbr it has on it the initials of his name, and it is 
of the- workmanship of his time, and such as a 
man of his station would w^r. : This, ring is now 
in the Shakespeare Museum at Stratford. 


A LITTLE LO YE SONG. 


MR.j. 


Torn arms fur me, your heart for mine; 

I’ll ask no other homo through life. 
Tour love for mo, your name tormina^ 
1*11 yield all else to be yoar wife. 

r your arm* for me, yotir h<^t for mine, 
I Wieli no rich or sbHno U life. 

Yoor eyes on me, your caretfor mine, 

I oak no higher plane tliao—wife. 

Tour voice to m«'. your hand on mine, 

. I can* not fbr the praise of worlds. 
Your 0 Rr»:fhr me. vonr Upe to minet, 

, , I care apt for the gems of worlds. 

With you to live for you to toll, 

1 ask no lighter twit in lifa. 1 


PSNUKT, \ 

» . ' '' 

My Ufe fbr yours Td gladly spoil. 

And count it blest, wone I your wife. 

Tour arms lbr me, your path by mine, 

I ask no Paradise’ sweet breath. 

Tour fklth undimmed, your love still mine, 
Is cdl the orowir I ask at death. 

Your arms fbr me, your heart for mine, 

1 wish no other place In life. 

Tour tear* A>r me—e’en Death’s sharp wine 
Would eW e et e r be, mourned m your wife. 

Your life with me, your grave by mine, 

I ask no richer grant from Time. 

Tour mansion fklr to reach rbund mine. 
And 1 dull know : tis Heaven's clime. 
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As > Oltve Mofeely slowly pacfed the broad 
gravel-walk id the old garden, that June 
morning, she. thought herself one of the most 
unhappy and ill-treated of young girls. The 
rose-trees ^displayed 1 their treasures of crimson, 
white, and gold, to no purpose. She only saw 
them through a mist of tears; for aunt Ann had 
refused tor allow her to visit her dearest friend, 
Amy Russell. 

Amy’s home was in Surrey. Olive had so 
enjoyed the visit she made there a year before; 
and Amy had written such glowing accounts of 
the pleasant days they would spend together; 
and Mrs. Russell’s note to Miss Mosely, asking 
for the pleasure of Miss Olive’s company for a 
few weeks, was so cordial, and—oh, dear! how 
unkind aunt Ann was; and Olive wiped two 
great tears away from her smooth dark cheeks. 

Aunt Ann, otherwise known as Miss Mosely, 
of Mosely House, Weyford, the cause of all this 
unhappiness, sat, erect and stately, at one of the 
upper windows of the old, rambling, red-brick 
house, and looked (with not the sweetest possible 
expression,) at the young girl who was. indulging 
in such improper thoughts. 

Miss Mosely was an old maid; a tall, thin 
figure ^irmounted by a long thin face with high 
cheek-bones, and deep gray eyes that possessed 
the faculty of seeing to an almost unlimited 
exteut. The band of glossy flaxen hair above 
her wrinkled forehead was always nearly covered 
with caps, that were tearfully and wonderfully 
made, if not becoming to the some extent. 

The girl who called her aiint, was, in reality, no 
nearer relation than a cousin’s daughter. There 
had been a time—how many years before, is of no 
consequence—when Miss Mosely had been young 
and fair, and in those days, “long since gone 
by,” she had loved her cousin, Everartl Mosely, 
as much as it was in her nature to love. But 
they had quarrelled soon after the engagement 
was made public; and the marriage had been 
indefinitely postponed. Each pursued a different 
path after that; and late in life, Mr. Mosely, 
while wandering on the Continent, fell in love 
with, and married, a young German girl. The 
union had been anything but blissful; but the 
two children who were born to the unhappy 
couple were left orphans, when the youngest, 
little Olive, was only three years of age. 

Vol. LXXVIII.—8. 


LOVERS. 

SUTHERLAND. 

Then Miss Mosely had taken the children to 
her home, and had tried to do her duty by 
them. The old lady never much liked Olive. 
She would not have owned, even to herself, that 
Olive’s resemblance to her mother, had aught to 
do with this want of affection; but to-d^iy, as 
she watched the slight figure disappear 7 among 
the shrubs and trees in the old garden, she 
could not help thinking how like she was to the 
beautiful girl, who had once held entire possession 
of Everard Mosely’s heart. 

•Olive was always a trial to her aunt, and 
when, at the age of eighteen, she left “ Madam 
Borley’s Select School for Young Ladies,” of 
course, she had selected a dearest friend and 
confidante, and, equally, of course, Miss Mosely 
did not approve of the selection. 

She had gone to Madam Borley herself to 
inquire as to the antecedents of the young Amy 
Russell, whom Olive had taken such a fnney to, 
and Madam Borley had sat very upright, and 
had looked uncommonly Stately, as she informed 
Miss Mosely, that Miss Russell was a lady, and 
assured her that none but gentlemen’s daughters 
were ever admitted to liet* establishment, or evci* 
could be. 

Miss Mosely had tb'be satisfied with this, and 
Olive had accompanied her friend to Surrey— 
and what had been the end of it? 

The old lady thought wrathfully of the lettep* 
she had received, soon after Olive returned 
home, from a person of whose existence, she 
had not, till then, been aware, a Mr. Edward 
Russell. Such an absurd letter too, the old 
lady considered it—asking to be allowed to 
correspond with Olive, during his absence in 
India, telling of his love for the beautiful girl, 
and his hope that soon he would be in a position 
to return, and claim her for his bride. 

Miss Mosely’s reply to this letter had, at least, 
one merit—it was concise. The language was 
well and carefully chosen, and left nothing to bo 
hoped for. 

That was the last she had heard from Mr. 
Edward Russell. Of course, he was in India 
now; in fact, Mrs. Russell mentioned, in her note 
of invitation, that she and Amy were very lonely, 
and missed the only son and brother so much. 

This did not make any difference, however; 
Miss Mosely wished the intimacy between Olive 

(109) 
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and Ainy entirely broken off. “ How do I know $ 
wliat messages he sends the girl through Amy?” j 
she thought, suspiciously. \ 

Finding that Olive did not retprn to the house, 
Miss Mosely decided on walking in the gardens. \ 
At the foot of the lower garden, she found.a very \ 
disconsolate figure, curled up on the garden-seat, \ 
under the. huge elms. \ 

“ What are you doing here, Olive ?”' S 

The girl looked up with an expression, that, \ 
in the days of her childhood, hod sometimes 
been seen, when unusually harsh measures had 
been taken with her, and answered: 

“Nothing.” 

“ Have you practised this morning?” 

“No.” 

“ Have you attended to the charitable work, 

I spoke to you about ?” 

“No.” ] 

“ Have you written, declining Amy Bussell’s < 
invitation?” 

“No.” 

This last, a very pitiful, little “ no;” and, after 
a pause, in a choking voice: “0, aunt Ann, 
mayn’t I go to Mrs. Russell’s?” 

Miss Mosely adjusted her head-dress solemnly, 
and replied, severely : 

“ Olive. We had a conversation on the subject 
of your visit to Surrey, this morning, if I am not 
mistaken, and the matter was settled.” 

Olive knew that it would be useless to say 
anything more, and so she walked back to the 
house, and up the stately stone steps, with an 
intense hatred of the place, and everything con¬ 
nected with it. 

She went into the drawing-room quietly enough, 
however, and practiced for some time; then cut 
out the four linen blouses, Miss Mostly had pro¬ 
vided for four poverty-stricken littlo urchins in a 
back street; then sat down to write to Amy 
Russell. This was no easy task; she could give 
no reason for her aunt’s refusal-she did not 
know what to say. Finally, she put the letter by 
till the afternoon, and went down to luncheon. 

MisS Mosely did not refer to the events of the 
morning; but, with a little more than her usual 
flurry and excitement, when luncheon was over, 
liandcd the young girl a letter to read, 

Olive took it, wonderingly. 

It was addressed to Miss Mosely, a short note* 
signed Henry Atherton, asking that lady’s per¬ 
mission to woo, and, if possible, win her niece. 
Miss Olive Mosely, to be the writer’s wife. 

The girl’s clear face, flushed to a bright rose 
color, as she read the letter through, and gave it 
back to her aunt. 

The old lady deposited,it in her pocket,adjusted 


her cap, turned round the heavy rings on her 
slender hands, so, that the light flashed and 
gleamed from the glowing rabies, and the one 
great diamond she always wore, and then asked: 

“ Have you anything to say, Olive?” 

“ l do not like,>Ir. Atherton.” 

“ Not like Mr. Atherton ?” The old lady sat 
very erect in the indignation she felt at Buoh an 
answer to her question Ai 'lt Will be in every 
respeot a very suitable match for yoUj He is of 
the proper age—-bis position is good—-he is owner 
of a beautiful place— what more could you wish 
for?” 

Olive did not speak, so the elder lady continued: 
“ I answered his note, giving him the pemission 
he asks for, and when he comes to see you, I shall 
expect you to receive him in a becoming manner.” 

Olive still said nothing, but turned to leave the 
room. 

“Olive.” 

The girl paused. 

“You understand what I have just said, do 
you not?” 

“Yes.” 

Then Olive went, and Miss Mosely leaned back 
in her* chair; saying to herself: “ I suppose she 
is thinking of that sentimental young Russell, 
with his fine, promises, etc. Gone to India to 
seek his fortune too ; probably, lie has got a beg¬ 
garly clerkship in some government oflicc there. 
Nioe prospect that would be for a girl brought up 
as Olive has been.” 

The old lady paused, nodded her head, and 
added: “ She shall marry Henry Atherton.” 

When Olive reached her own room, she began 
to cry—not as girls usually do, a mere shower of 
sparkling teardrops. On the contrary, deep, 
heavy sobs shook her slight frame, and made 
every quivering breath she drew, more and more 
agonizing to her. She was not crying about 
Henry Atherton-; oh 1 no; but memory brought 
before ber, a fair, blonde-hatred man, whose 
frank, blue eyes had looked fondly into hers, 
while he told the old, swedt stof j, that men have 
told* and maidens listened to, sinoe the days of 
the creation. The whole see tie came back to her 
—-the smooth stretch of laWn* with the flower¬ 
beds of quaint design, in Which were gleaming 
lilies, fair clusters of hydrangea, and sweet old- 
fashioned carnations—the broad belt of shrubbery, 

| under which they* stood—and the glorious moon- 
\ light, flooding house, lawn, and garden in one 
\ brilliant glow of loveliness. \ 

\ Again, she felt the pressure of the strong arm 
\ around her waist; again, she heard the true 
\ manly voice telling her that it might be years 
i before he could call her wife, for his mother 
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and Amy were dependent upon him ; but that 
life should held no other hope for him, and no 
word of lore should pass his lips, till they were 
again pressed to hers. 

Then the one letter she had received, after 
Miss Mosely’s kind and gentle epistle had 
reached the young man, who was so soon to 
leave home and friends behind him—a letter 
that explained why he could not write to her, 
daring his Absence, reiterated the promises made 
at parting, and begged her to be true and patient, 
and not to lightly throw away the strong man’s 
love she had won. The girl’s sobs hushed them¬ 
selves here. True ? Yes, she would be true to 
him in spite of aunt Ann and Mr. Henry 
Atherton. Patient? Yes, she would try to be 
patient, bat it whs very hard. If she could 
have a letter once in a while, the weary waiting 
would not atom quite so wedrisoaae. 

She was roused from the long reverie that 
followed the passionate fit of weeping, by a 
servant knocking at the door. “ A gentleman to 
see Miss Olive Mosely.” Olivd took the bit of 
pasteboard, read the name, and flung it con¬ 
temptuously from her. 

Then she twisted afresh the gpeot ooil of 
gold brown hair, and looking in the mirror, ] 
saw the face of a sorrowful, nineteen-year-old ] 
girl, with low, broad forehead, 1 and smooth, 
blooming cheeks; the great eyes flashing 1 out; 
defiantly, and the sweet red lips very firmly 
compressed. 

Then she went down to the drawing-room. 

Mr. Atherton awaited her there. He was a 
man, over whose head a good many summers 
had passed, and this was the third time that; 
44 Love had had him in his net,” at least, it was 
the third time he had been compelled to seek a ; 
wife, for Providence had removed the first Mrs. 
Atherton, some years, and the second Mrs. : 
Atherton, some months, before. He was rather \ 
below the medium height, a thin spare face, with l 
high, white forehead, and carefully brushed i 


< dent niece, or cousin, or whatever she was—thin 
\ slight dark-eyed girl—refuse Atm / It is na 
j wonder, that, for a few minutes, Mr. Atherton 
j sat, speechless with astonishment, 
j Then he requested Miss Olive’s reasons, and 
i Miss Olive had none to give—no, she did not 
\ wish to reconsider the matter—and, at length, 
| the mortified suitor bowed himself out of the 
young lady's presence and retired. 

[ Miss Mosely was in a state of unwonted 
excitement that evening. She had dressed in 
\ her stiffest silk, and the most wonderful of her 
| wonderful caps had been placed on her flaxen 
: front. A little before six o’clock, she entered 
the drawing-room, in all the pomp of rustling 
attire, flowing lace, and fluttering ribbons. 

The room was empty! 

Could Mt. Atherton and Olive be walking in 
the garden ? She waited a few minutes, the* 
rang the bell to Inquire for Miss Olive. The 
maid returned in a short time. 

“ Miss OMrve was in her ewh room, but would 
be down directly.” 

And directly dive come, it knust be confessed 
with some inward misgivingB, but outwardly, as 
calm and self-possessed as ever. 

“ Where is Mr. Atherton?” 

44 Mr. Atherton left here more than, an hour 
ago,” answered Olive, quietly. 

Miss Mosely looked: at the girl, long and 
critically. 

“ Olive Mosely, did you refuse Henry 
Atherton?” 

44 1 did.” 

The old lady sat dumb—*then: 

“You refused him—one of the best matches 
in Weyford?” 

The cap ribbons fluttered vehemently: the 
hands locked and Unlocked themselves, as Olive 
had seen them do before,’ when her aunt waS 
under the influence of Strong excitement. 

Olive Baid nothing. In the hush that preceded* 
the storm, a Servant threw open the door and? 


sandy hair. The bushy eye-brows overhung < announced: 
faded blue eyes, that in their day, might have \ 44 Dinner.” 

flashed and glowed, as did those of Edward \ Why repeat the conversation that, took place 
Russell, when he took his last “Good-bye” from j when dinner was over? A conversation that 
Olive Mosely. Of this, however, Olive had $ was principally sustained Jby the elder lady, whw 
grave doubts. \ heaped upon the orphan girl the benefits done te* 


He had a becoming sense of his own impor¬ 
tance; and his just and righteous pride in 
himself and his position, received a severe 
shock, when Olive, in low but distinct Words, 


! 




her, and the ingratitude shown to the giver ofr 
those benefits. Certain sarcastic allusions were 
mode also to the lover who was not able to marry 
her, who, in all probability had, by this time, 1 


thanked him for the honor done her, and < forgotten her. 

declined his proposal. 1 Olive bore all as quietly as die ooold; but from 

l>id he hear aright? Had not his small, } that time, her home at Mosely House was less 
thin ears deceived him? Miss Mosely’s depen* { happy than it had been before. 
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olive’s lovers. 


t Her aunt evinced her displeasure in a thousand 
dittle ways, known only to those who' have lived 
iimder the benign influence of some sweet woman, 
who has been mortally offended. It seemed, 
’.sometimes, as if she could bear it no longer; but 
tshc bad something to hope for—something'to look 
.forward to—that was, Edward Russell’s return to 
-Engbwid. 

Each .day, that passed so wearily by, lessened 
Jthe duration of his absence. She never heard 
jfrom him; but none the lees did she feel sure 
•thfct he was faithful to her. In the occasional 
letters she had from Amy, the loved brother’s 
name was usually mentioned, and that was all. 

„ Still another year rolled round, and the great 
gardens of Mosely House were again lit up With 
a summer glow of warmth and color. 

, ' One afternoon, a letter was brought to Olive, 
from Amy Russell. The girl opened it with the 
norvons expectancy she always felt when Amy’s 
letters were received. 

! After rending a few lines, this is what met her 
astonished gaze: 

; “Mamma and I are rejoicing over the news 
just received from Edward. He has been very 
successful in business, and is coming home, Not 
only that, but, would you believe it?—is going to 
bring a wife with him. Just fancy my having a 
sister! He does not give us a description of the 
lady, but says he hopes we wiR be pleased with 
his choice.” 

v Olive did not faint nor cry out, but sat white 
and still, with the letter tightly crushed in her 
small hands. 

Edward Russell married ! It could not be. 
jVhy! the scpne in the old garden in Surrey was 
as fresh and as vivid as if it had only happened 
yesterday. 

She read the letter through again. Then she 
Went to her little writing-desk, and from the 
innermost compartment, took out the one letter, 
tfiat had so many tapes comforted her in her 
trouble and loneliness, and read that through. 
As she did so, a great wave of anger swept over 
her. 

, What right had he to pen such words ? What 
right to ask her to wait patiently for him? Had 
she not done it, fUlly, and willingly? And 
this was the end. He had found a fairer face 
apd loved it. He was going to bring his wife 
home. She wondered if they would wander about 
the paths, and breathe the sweet breath of the 
lilies and carnations in the quaint old garden. 

How could she bear it? 

» Dry-eyed and tearless, she paced her room 
with quick, nervous steps, shivering in the 
warmth of the July day. What had she done 


more than others that she should suffer so terribly ? 
She looked back Upon her unhappy childhood— 
then, the years of her girlhood, for the most part 
passed at school—the handsome, careless brother, 
who was brother to her in name only—the 
sincere friendship she had felt for Amy Russell— 
the happy visit at Amy’s home— 

The dinner-bell interrupted her here, and she 
went down, after as little delay as possible, to 
hear her aunt’s high-pitched, querulous tones 
finding fault with her for being so late, and com¬ 
plaining of her brother Everard, because he had 
not written to her for more than three weeks. 

Then the same round of duties went on from 
day to day. Only, Olive no longer had a letter, 
which she had been wont to read very often, to 
refer to now. A few light ashes, borne away on 
the summer’s breeze, was the end of the undying 
love and faith that the letter typified. 

When the mellow August days had come, Miss 
Mosely went, one afternoon, to see an old friend 
who was ill; and during her absence, Olive whiled 
away the quiet hours, playing sad, dreamy melo¬ 
dies in the great, cool drawing-room. 

* The words of an old song, beginning: 

“ I once had gold and silver— 

I thought them without end; 

I once had gold and stiver— 

I thought I had a friend—” 

kept sounding in her ears, and finally she left 
the piano, and began looking over the great 
pile of music on the old rack, to try and find 
the song. 

While she was so doing, the door opened, and 
a gentleman was shown in. Olive rose and 
faced the stranger, and for a moment they looked 
at each other. 

In spite of the bronzed complexion and the 
heavy beard, Olive recognized him. And Mr. 
Russell—he saw the slight figure, the beautiful 
eyes, the gold brown hair, the sweet red lips. 
He came forward with outstretched hands. 

“Olive?” 

It was the same voice that had bidden so 
sorrowful an adieu to her, only now there was a 
glad, triumphant ring in it. What did it mean ? 

She did not speak, but she trembled so 
excessively, that she Vos obliged to put out one 
band, and rest it on the piano. 

“Olive, have you no word for me? Am I 
forgotten?” 

“ Why are you here?” she gasped. 

Mr. Russell looked surprised. 

“ Have you forgotten what you promised me 
before I went away, Olive?” 

“I have forgotten nothing, but you—you— 
where is your wife ?” 
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“ My wife! I do not understand you, Olive.” 

“ Amy wrote me that you were married—that 
you were going to bring a wife home with you, 
at least, and 1—I—’' she broke off with a sob. 

“ There must be some mistake. 1 wrote that 
I was coming home, that 1 was now in a position 
to marry, and they must prepare a welcome for 
the young bride, that, God willing, 1 should soon 
bring to them. 1 never dreamed that they 
would think of my marrying out there. I never 
thought of marrying any one but you.” 

Olive looked at him, earnestly; the grave, 
tender eyes were watching her closely. With 
a sudden, impulsive movement, she put out her 
hands. They were quickly clasped, and she was 
drawn to the shelter of loving arms—poor, 
weary Olive—and fond kisses were pressed on 
her pale face. 

Who can describe the happiness of such a 
meeting? All the sorrow, care, and trouble of 
the past was forgotten: all that the ftiture might 
have in store was not thought of. They were 
together. 

After a long time, Olive showed her lover his 
sister s letter. 

“I am so sorry, darling,” he said. “I 
intended as soon as I reached England, to come 
to you, and make arrangements for our marriage; 
then go home to Surrey for a few days, till you 
were ready to be my wife—” 

“ Haven’t you been home yet?” asked Olive, 
shyly. 


“ Of course not. Who so near and dear to me 
as my promised wife?” 

“ Oh, Mr. Russell! aunt Ann has come,” cried 
Olive, at the sound of footsteps, and she started 
away from her lover’s side. 

That gentleman drew himself up proudly, and 
prepared for an introduction to his enemy, Miss 
Mosely. 

Olive never knew how she went through the 
prescribed form. She heard her aunt’s clear, 
shrill voice enquire: * 

“Mr. Edward Russell, of Woking?” and she 
heard her lover acknowledge his indentity, and 
recall to the lady’s mind, the letter he had written 
to her, more than two years before, asking to be 
allowed to correspond with Miss Olive Mosely. 

Olive left the room at this point, and for an 
hour afterwards, a resolute woman, and an 
equally resolute man, discussed the question of 
OliVe Mosely’s marriAge. 

How it was decided, may be inferred from the 
fact, that, a little later, Mr. Russell and Olive 
walked down the shaded path of the old garden, 
and through the tangled shrubbery, till, at 
length, they stood beside the tiny, rippling 
river. Then, Mr. Russell quoted from his 
favorite poem: 

" Joy after grief is more complete,’* 
and^aa he bent down, and kissed the sweet lips 
of the girl beside him, he finished the stanza; 

* And kisses never fell so sweet 
As when long-ported lovers meet.” 


THE CONFESSION. 

BT B. 8. HOPKINS. 


Ton came by the ford 
That day 

To drink from the gourd 
That lay on the stone at the spring, 

And along with tho birds my heart took wing, 
As you did come by the way, 

And the flush that glows 
On the cheek of the rose 
When the amorous sun is near. 

So red, 

On mine with the lily strove. 

When scarce you thought I’d hear, 

M *Tls as sweet as a draught of love,’* 
You said. 

The bloom of the peach 
Was mine, 

My blood was the rich 
Bed wine of an exquisite pain 
Love with his dimpled hand amain 

Had crushed from a maiden's heart, 

And my soul it laughed 


In the crystal draught 
You took from my hand unawares, 

And glad 

It leaped as when lovers meet 
After the lapse of yean, 

For, "I never have known so sweet,” 

You said. 

I, was but a girt 
Tfll then, 

My brain was a whirl 
Of vain desires and vogue unrest, 

But the wheel of the Fates at Love’s behest 
Spun round with a sudden twtri, 
i And the m*id at morn. 

Ere noon, was bom 
To the kingdom of womanhood. 

And blest 

And fretted by love's delay, 

I sigh as Sappho would 
“Ob, day of days! oh, wedding day' 
Make haste. 1 * 
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ooNTunm from page 46. 

CHAPTER IV. sbaton, and the miles slipping away behind ns 

* Look^” I said, suddenly. “ Isn’t that a fog j like water running through a mill-race, 
coming up? There—by the water-course. You \ “I hare been counting the strides,” I said, 
can see it, like a thin smoke, low down, among j after awhile. “I know, almost to an inch, 
the trees. If it should drift this way, it may ] wbal Whirlwind’s is, when he goes at this gait ; 
save us. Screened by it, we may dodge the j and you have kept pace with him. Wo havo 
devils, after all.” j gpnp about four miles since we started, and the 

Every person, familiar with mountain regions, j Camanch.es, nearest the river, must be behind 
knows how suddenly a fog will sometimes make lys, considerably.” 

its appearance, especially after a sultry day, j “You are right,” said Jack, as ho thundered 
when a cqld breeze sets in towards sunset. Such l on, at my side. 

a mist now began to rise from the low, wet j “The river,” I continued, “makes a great 
grounds, by the river, and from the river itself, j curve across the plain, in front: we are Row on 
nud to creep rapidly across the plain, in our 1 the art? of thq circle, apd by sticking to our bee- 
direction. It did not rise more than fifteen, or j line, will gain many miles; we shall strike it, in 
twenty feet above the ground : but it was quite J fact, comparatively close to the mountains.” 
impervious ; and looked like a vast, snow- 1 “ And the red-skins will be sure to follow the 

white fleece. Very soon, it had hidden the 1 water-course,” said Jaek. “ They can generally 
band of Camanches nearest to the river. A few ? go as straight as an arrow; but not in a fog: 
moments more, and it enveloped us. Its cool, < that.bewilders them, and they have no compass, 
ruoist touch was Inconceivably grateful, after j We shall gain a dozen miles on them, even if 
the heat of the day and the passion ot the late j they should turn back on their steps.” 
combat. | Sq wo kept straight on. The miles eome and 

“Now is out time,” said Jack. u You have a ! went: and more than two hours passed. Now 
pocket-compass, captain. Take our bearings, j and then, the fog, for a little space, would break 
and let us be off.” j away, and we could see stars shining overhead; 

“Shall we head directly for the river?** j but it never lifted sufficiently to betray us. At 

“ By no means. The Camanches will think j ]ast, close ahead, rising like ghosts out of the 
that we’ll seek the timber there, and will make rwldte mist, we &w the dark, dank foliage of the 
for it, so as to intercept us. Better for us to go j low trees that skirted the river, 
straight ahead, for the next three miles, trusting j “Safe,'** cried Jock, as drawing rein, for a 
that the fog will hold.” < moment, he listened intently. “Our way, now, 

“ It will hold,” I said, confidenty. /‘This J lies clear. It will be a tough job for the horses 

cold wind will keep on condensing the moisture, j though; two day’s work in one. But when 
in the atmosphere, more and more, so that the j once wo reach the mountains, we'll find ravines, 
fog will grow thicker and spread wider. If we \ in which we can hide, eveh if a foe comes within 
were on the nfoifttklns yonder, Wfe should see, ten yards of us/’ 

before half an hour, the whole plain submerged j “And perhaps passes that we could hold,” I 
in it as in a sea.** , ,. added, “against hundreds, even M tracked 

“ In that case, we are safo, n replied Jack. ; there.” . 

** I know nothing about the science of the thing, ; It was lofig after midnight, when we drew 
but I never saw q fog com® up, in this way, that ; rein, finally*, however. For the last hour, we 
didu’tholdon* Now.” had been ascending the hills; the fog was far 

With the word, we Were off. Our horses; below us; the stars were twinkling iq, thousands 
Boomed to catch ne^r vigor from the fog, which overhead. 

acted on them like a plunge into a cool river; One of us kept watch, while the other slept, 
they stretched cut their necks, and with wide- Jack insisted on my seeking repose the first. At 
distended nostrils, rushed forward, the thud, the end of two hours,* he roused me. 
thud of their hdoftr keeping time like a maestro’s “ All’s well,** he said, “ There’s not a sound, 
i u4 ) 
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bat the «%h of the nightibreeeei To tl^nfc r M 
with & toaoli ef tend meat I hod herder expected 
of him, “ tbit everything] should be so-calm end 
still here/ whiledoWa yonder/only* a fow hoor» 
ego, it was er if hdlliteelf had been; lit loose/* 
All that day, and the bight following, we kept 
quiet, to ifeet OOrteelves, but especially oil? tired 
horses. Jock disappeared, tViod, on a seontbig 
expedxfioB, going nnlbte. He repotted all safe, 
on both occasions;* When berefarnedl ' 1 
“ The CamanoheS orb still xxn the plains,’* he 
&id, after the last one- “ I get a eight at thdm r 
M aWay r from ode Of the higher peaks; they 
were moving eastward, as if they had givei up 
the chase.”. i 

The new* morrimg we odme • out from r oar 
hiding-place, and pdf shed our journey. On the 
third day, we fonild entseWea on a high table¬ 
land, with lofty mountains on either side. 

*• It is*hew/* skid Jack, ‘'that tre bnusl 16bk 
ibr the raids you seek. Andy by the Lofd, 
there they are.” • ' - ! 

He pointed to a duster ‘of what have 
since been chlled pmebtos, hbowt five jhifeb 
distant. There were, in all, eleven edHfoes, as 
we found on approaching neater. The principal 
one was apparently aloioat six hundred fbet 
long, and proportionally wide* It 1 Was' built 
around three sides of a rectangle, ‘with <&n f open 
court, on the fourth side, Ihcing south, directly 
towards us. It hung about half-way up the 
cliff, and seemed to be quite inaccessible. 

Suddenly, I saw 1 a thin thread of smoke 
ascending front if- 

“Great heavens,” I>cried, “it is inhabited*” 

“ Yes, that is smoke, sure,” said Jack. “ What 
will you do now ?” 

I had expected, is the reader knows, to find 
the pueblo* empty, ill which base* my talk would, 
have been comparatively easy- But though the 
danger was now increased tenfold, I did not 
hesitate, for I could but fail, at the very worst 
“ I shall go on with the venture, all the same,” 

I replied. “But I shall go alone. Your active 
share in the.enterprise stops now*” 

1 then told him, not What I Was seeking, but 
something of the manner in Which it was to be 
sought. I described the platform on the face fof 
the cliff, and the concealed shaft which I hoped, 
to discover. I had a field-glass, and I bade him 
look through it. r 

“ I have already recognised the platform,” I 
said. “It is just this side of the larger of the 
ruins. Day after to-morrow, I shall go there, and 
begin my search. Fortunately, the third hour is 
that, when everybody, in thi9 climate, takes his, 
or her siesta. I shall only identify the spot, in 


the day-time, and return St night, and by that 
means be able to work undetected. Of course, I 
mil m great) ohanee of losfhgi my lift. But if I 
am smobeesfUl, I will return here by the third 
day. Should! not reappear, at that time, count 
me for dead/’ -• 

All right/' answered Jick, but he looked at 
me eorriodely; then added, hesitatingly: “Your 
secret ie your own* captain, and I don't want to 
fdros itfrenzyouj but sonoetimee two heads are 
batter than one, as the saying is, even if one is a 
biodkdmad’sJ” ' 

“ This enterprise, Jack,” I answered, 44 k, from 
meat points’ofView, so absurd, that I could not, 
conscientiously, allow any one to Sisk life in but 
myself, If I tell you what It is, I- know you 
will insist on accompanying me : so I shell keep 
Ely secret; and you muitn’t think hard of me.” 

He gfiasped ily hand with emotion, for, by this 
time, community of danger had made old friends 
of us/ end answered: ‘ 

“ Then, I’ll keep faith, and stay here till the 
third day.’ Thebe’* iny hand on it/’ 

NO mono Was said, and that afternoon I left the 
oamp, and set out alone on diy hatardous under¬ 
taking. _ * i ' '•*# 


CHAPTER V. 

. Thb dawn had not : ybt appeared, when 1 I 
reached the foot of the precipice, half-way up 
whioh was thb tooky platform that I sought. All 
was still around* The inhabitants, whoever they 
wore, evidently were not yet awake. 

I ebon found a plaoe where 1 thought ascent 
was pofeuble* at Least to one accustomed to moun¬ 
tain clinibing, as fortunately I was. After some 
sharp Work,' I stood on the rocky platform. 

1 This shelf* for it was little more, was about fivo 
hundred feet long, and twenty feet wide. At one 
end, it cube to a point, the cliff rising above, 
and falling dff below, sheer and sharp, so that 
there was no escape rn that direction. At the 
other end, it was flanked by the singular edifice 
of which’ I have Spoken, the solid walls of which, 
itfeelf, blocked up all passage in that direction. 
About twenty feet up, there was a window in* 
this wall, just large enough to admit tlic egress, 
or ingrese, of a man’s body. Ttere was no other 
opening visible anywhere. 

The platform, ittrelf, Was nearly barb. But it 
wan fi»f from level. Its inequality of surface was 
farther increased by numerous boulders, some of 
great site/ that* lay scattered about. “ timer 
one of these,” I said to'myself, “is, doubtless, 
the opening into the shall.” 

Near the end of the platform, furthest from the 
house, wan a fissure ifc the ptedpice, overgrown 
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with vines, so that a person, hiding in the deft, 
would be completely screened from observation. 
When I saw this* 1 resolved to remain on the 
platform, conceding myself there, till night. 

the morning passed, without any incident. 
As the third hour approached, my heart rose 
into my. throat, and I wntohed, eagerly, fbr the 
shadows to touch. They crept nearer and nearer; 
my breath came shorter; at last they overlapped. 
The spot was where a gray boulder, worn with 
the storms of centuries, lav as if accidentally. 

“ Nobody,” I said to myself, “ would ever think 
that it was placed there, purposely.” 

After that, the hours seemed • interminable. 
Would twilight never come? At last the sun 
went down; the nightrair grew more chill; the 
gloom and the silence became profound. Hour 
after hour dragged on. I had a repeater; and I 
struck the hour twenty times at least. Finally, 
it sounded ten o'clock. This was the hour, when 
I had determined to begin work. “Now, or 
never,” I exclaimed. 

I had come, provided with a short, but stout, 
crow-bar, which I had carried all the way from 
the city of Mexico. In scaling the precipice, this 
crow-bar had been suspended from my neck, 
behind, so as not to impede my movements. I 
also had carried a lariat, wound around my waist, 
to facilitate my descent into the shaft, and niy 
ascent from it afterwards. '• 

I looked warily around before I began opera* 
tions. But not a soul stirred. Nbt a sound was 
heard. I pried and pried for some time, in vain, 
at the boulder. Probably the stone had mot beta 
moved for ages: possibly not since it had been j 
first rolled there. The perspiration stood out on . 
my forehead in great drop*, “ Another effort,” 

I said, as l felt the stone give a little, “and I 
have it. There 1” 

As I spoke, the end of the boulder rote, 
several inches. Stooping to peep under it, I saw, 
with what delight the reader may oonoeive, the 
opening of a shaft. 

In a few moments, I had lifted the stone away 
from the opening, had descended the shaft, and 
had lit the pocket-l&ntern, which 1 had brought 
with me. A tunnel, wide enough for two men, 
opened from the shaft, just as the picture-writing i 
had described. I entered it, with beating heart, j 
A sudden turn, a rapidly ascending path, and a 
door directly in front, that yielded to the touch, 
and I v.H8 in a vast chamber, one much larger, ; 
indeeu, timn the one I ha4 expected to see. 

This chamber was circular in shape, and about 
fifty feet in diameter. At one end, on tho wall,; 
was a curiously-wrought face, surrounded by a 
rayed halo; on upright bar reached from this! 


| nearly to the floor, and was supported by a cross- 
| bar; in the left, upper comer of the cross, thus 
I made. Was a coiled serpent; beneath this was a 
I triangle, another serpent, a lizard, and a tapir, 

> all carved in stone. Several characters, whose 
j meaning was unknown to me, were graven on 
the wall, though one of them, I thought, looked 
like a fish's head. I counted fourteen figures. 

Beneath this cross and face, with ita singular 
symbols, and standing about three feet in front of 
the Wall, was a rough block of stone. Stooping, 
with vague Wonder, to* examine it more closely, I 
saw that it was stained with what appeared to be 
blood. The meaning of the whole flashed on me. 

“This is the secret chamber,” I said, in an 
awed whisper, “where the inhabitants of these 
pueblos formerly practiced their religious rites, 
and 1 this is the stone where they made human 
sacrifices.” 

1 With a shudder of loathing, ! turned from the 
hideous thing, and threw the light of my lantern 
on the other parts of the room. 

“ Perhaps it has been generations,” I said, 
aloud, “ since any human beinghas been sacrificed 
here, however. Those bloody rites must, long 
ago, have died out/ ; 

At that mcfcnent, a- dobr, skiiftilly concealed, 
and whick I had nbt observed, was fifing open, 
as if by invisible hands; and a moment after, a 
dozen, or mere prisons,! in flowing fobes, as if 
priests, thronged into the room. < 

My appearance seemed to take them by surprise. 
The fbrelnost threw up his hands} with an ex¬ 
clamation of horror, and started* back, as if he 
hod seen an apparition. But he recovered him¬ 
self immediately, and turning to his followers, 
pointed, with a gesture of ritge/' towards me. 
Before! I could put myself on my defence, for I 
woe not less startled than the intruders, I was 
seized, thrown down, and held fast; while the 
principal personage, the high-priest himself, I 
supposed, proceeded to bind my hands securely 
with a girdle'taken from one of his subordinates. 

I knew, then, that my last hour hod come. It 
was only necessary to see the features of my 
captors, in which astonishment, rage, and fanati¬ 
cism struggled together, to understand that. 

I was dragged towards the great stone of sac¬ 
rifice, ahd one of 4he priests, whom I had 
observed to leave the room hastily, now returned, 
with a stone axe, and approached me. The high- 
priest spoke a word or two of sharp command, 
and in -spite of my struggles, I was thrown down 
on the stone, niy head resting on its highest part. 

The executioner pushed back the flowing sleeve 
from his arm, and advanced with his blood¬ 
stained weapon uplifted. 1 
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All my past life rushed before meJ 1 was a 
child at my mother’s knee; I was a boy at 
play in the old orchard. And I was to die, 
and so young : to die, unknown ; to die in this 
awful manner t A hurried prayer rose to my 
lips. 

But at that instant, just as the axe was about 
to desoend, there was a sudden rush as of > a 
woman’s garments, a cry of horror ; and a hand 
arrested the executioner’s arm. 

The intruder was a young girl about nineteen 
years of age, apparently. She was tall, and 
slim, with a figure just rounding into woman¬ 
hood. Her complexion was a brilliant brunette. 
Even the priests, I may remark, were not darker- 
hued than Spaniards; but she was as fhir as the 
bluest-blooded of Aragonese. Her every move¬ 
ment, even in that moment of excitement, was 
grace itself. I saw all this, as in a flash. 

She spoke, rapidly, but in tones sweet as 
music, though, at first, in a tongue I did not 
understand. 

“What means this?” she said, breaking at 
last into the purest Castilian* “ How dare you ? 
And to a stranger ? What has he done ? Seflor,” 
and she turned to me, with a gesture of majesty, 
“ fca* nothing; you are sate; I rule here.” 

The executioner shrank back, abashed. The 
men, holding me down, released me. Only the 
high-priest seemed to be unmoved. 

“Princess,” he said, boldly facing the.young 
girl, “he has been guilty of sacrilege; and by 
the laws of you* ancestors, which I am sure you 
will be the first to respect, he must die. l)o not 
seem to hesitate. Our followers must not even 
snspcct that you do. It is because of this, that 
I address you in Spanish, a language only r you 
au 1 I understand.” 

“If the stranger intended sacrilege, by com¬ 
ing here,” the girl answered, after a pause, “he 
ought, perhaps, to die. But what proof is there 
of that? How did he get here?” 

“ How he came here, I know not,” said the 
high-priest. “The powers of evil must have 
helped him by some art of magic. But he is 
evidently one of those vile Americanos. We will 
proceed to interrogate him.” 

“ Not now. The trial shall take place, to¬ 
morrow, after due rites have been performed, but 
not before,” interposed the princess, authorita¬ 
tively. “ I am the head of our religion, 
remember, as well as the last of my royal race; 
and I will be obeyed. Not a word more!” 

Ilcr attitude and air was that of one born to 
command. Even the sacordotal old man obeyed 
her, though he gave her one, quick glance of 
rage and hate, which, however, she did not see. 


■ He boWed, silently; signed to his men; and I 
was led away, j • 


CIIA PTE ft VI. 

Mir jailor* conducted me up a flight of steps, 
made of solid stone; a door was Opened; and I was 
thrust into a small room ; the door was shut and 
bolted; and I was left alone, and in darknes*. 

I did not Care to grope about in the gloom, on 
the chance of finding a bed, or couch, but flung 
myself down on the stones, at once, and began 
to reriew ‘ my-desperat e posit km. 

I saw no hope anywhere. “ Of course, I will 
be condemned,” I said. “ Even the princess will 
see I have committed what they call sacrilege.” 

Every one has read that Argyle, on the eve of 
his execution, lay down and slept soundly. It 
is not so much courage, however, that enables 
one to do this, as exhaustion of mind and body. 
Like Argyle, after awhile, I fell sound asleep. 

My lost thoughts were of that courageous, 
beautifbl girl, nevertheless. They continued, in 
my dreams, to hover about her. I fancied I was 
on a desert island, famished and desolate, when, 
like an angel from the skies, she suddenly 
appeared, held out her hand, and led me back to 
home and happiness. I was alone, on a raft, on 
a pathless ocean, devoured by thirst and hun¬ 
ger, when, all at onoe, I heard the rustle as of 
celestial garments, and, with shining counte¬ 
nance, she descended, and conducted me to land. 
Half-waking, I stirred, and opened my eyes. 
Then I rote on my elbow; for, strange to say, 
the illusion continued. My cell was no longer 
dark. I was no longer alone. That same 
celestial countenance was bending over me. The 
princess stood there, holding a lamp high up, tho 
rays of which lit her head as with a halo. 

“ Hush,” she whispered, in Spanish. “The 
least noise may be < fatal. I have come to keep 
my word—to give,you freedom?” 

“ To give me freedom ?” I was still half-dai. ’. 

“.Yes 1 .But not: a minute, is to be lost. I 
mistrust the higli-priest. He dares not disobey 
me openly, but .he 'may thwart my counsels 
indirectly. He thinks I am asleep. I know I 
have been wetched, dnd I feigned slumber; and 
not till then was the spy taken away.” 

I had risen to my feet. I could j hardly com¬ 
prehend it even yet. 

. .She moved towards the door. 

“ But you run a risk yourself,” I said, at Inst 
understanding all. “ Your agency, in my escape, 
will be discovered—” 

“ They dare not.touch my life,” she answered, 
drawing herself proudly up, “and anything 
else—” 
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“ I cannot accept life on such, terms,” Ireplied. 
44 What! Shall I—I, a man—let a woman suffer 
for me?” 

She looked at me in a way I shall never forget. 
There was astonishment, at first 5 then a deeper 
feeling surged up; her great, luminous eyes 
were ablaze, 

“But if she chooses to suffer?” As she said 
this, her whole faoe was dyed in crimeon. “ If 
she is not to be out-done in generosity ?” 

“ But> I could make no pet^ira,” I replied. 
44 No, I can die. To let you suffer for me would 
be dishonor/’ 

She turned deadly pale. 

44 In oue way you pan save me,” I cried. 44 Fly 
with me. Be my wife. My life shall be yours. 
I swear, by all the angels—” 

“Hush,” she said, putting her slender; warm 
little hand to my Ups, with the innooenee of a 
child, as it were. “ Swear not at all, we are 
told.” And she crossed herself, reverontly. 

My look of amazement reminded her that her 
words and gesture required explanation. 

14 You will be surprised,” she said, hurriedly; 
** but 1 am a Christian, My mother was a Span¬ 
ish lady of rank. Oh 1 how t abhor the heathen 
worship, at which I am forced, nevertheless, to 
be present.” 

“ Then,” I oried, eagerly, 44 go with me, where 
you can worship as your conscience dictates. 
To stay here, now, is death.” 

She hesitated for a moment. 

“I will trust you,” she said, at last.; “But 
we lose time. Come.” 

Sho turned, as she spoke, and still holding the 
lamp above her head, and a little in advance, 
glided silently before me, through the dOor, 
while I followed as noiselessly. 

We passed through a lofty, but deserted cor¬ 
ridor, traversed one or two elmpty rooms, and 
swiftly descending a few steps; came out on a 
landing on which two doors opened. ;Here she 
paused, for a moment, with a hand on one of the 
«doors. 

44 But you have not told me,” she said, with a 
little hesitation, 44 what strange chance brought 
you here. I—I am sure I may trust you—but 
your coming is so extraordinary—that—that—” 

I interrupted her at once, and in a few, rapid 
words, told my story, finishing, by saying: 44 Do 
not look on me as a common robber. I am 
•shamed of myself, now, when I think why it 
was that I came. Bui., believe me, it was not 
sordid thirst of gain that induced me. It was 
the love of adventure. You, as a woman, may 
not, and can hardly, understand.” 

“ Oh ! yes,” she said, 44 1 can, and do, under¬ 


stand. I should do injustice to the courage and 
daring ef a long line of royal ancestors, if I did 
not understand.” , There whs no tain self-assertion 
in this, but the simplicity of * child affirming a 
simple truth* 44 You were like the old knights 
that Father Pedro used to tell me about, those, I 
mean, who went forth in eeoroh of the Holy 
Grail,” and she crossed herself devoutly, again. 
“Only:this ( wae nothing so sacred; but a mere 
mass of jewels. And siuce yon mention it,” she 
added, “ I remember that the talisman is mine, 
and alas ! the only inheritance I oan carry away 
with me. It will take but a minute to secure it.” 

She opened a door, as she spoke, and led the 
way into, the hall where I had been captured. 
Here she touched a secret spring, disclosing a 
little recess under the great cross. In a moment 
more the talisman was flashing in the lamp light. 

It was even more magnificent than I had been 
led to expect. I am afraid to eay how large it 
was, or how pure was its water, lest I should bo 
accused of exaggerating. It was set in the rudest 
fashion, showing its extreme antiquity, and was 
surrounded by three Beveral circles of gems, 
each gem quite .large, while a fringe of oilier 
gems, scores, as it were, strung together, dropped 
from beneath, as she held it up to the light. Out 
of, the centre of this glittering mass, the great 
jewel, itself, the talisman proper, blazed and 
flashed, with overpowering .lustre, like some 
mighty star. 

44 See,” she said. 44 It i% beautiful, isn’t it?” 

She held it up tor a moment, then hurriedly 
deposited it in her bosom, and closing the recess 
.carefully, motioned tor me to follow. She passed 
through; a .different door from that by which we 
bad entered, and having carefully shut it behind 
her, said: 

4 f Wo shall soon, now, be in the open air. This 
corridor leads to a stair, hollowed in the rock, 
that will conduot us to the canyon beloiv. Our 
absence will not be discovered for some time, 
perhaps not before day-break, and we slmll bo 
fer away by that hour. You have told me why 
you came here, and now I must tell you how I, 
the daughter of the race of Montezuma, came to 
be a Christian.” 

The corridor, 6 f which she spoke, was about 
nihe feet high, and just broad enough for two 
persotxs to walk abreast: it was apparently some 
two hundred feet long. By the faint light of our 
lamp, I could see the door at the further end. 

As she finished speaking, I thought I heard 
sounds, as of bolts rapidly shot home, coming 
from the direction of that very door. I looked, 
quickly, at her* She had turned to me, at the 
same moment, and was pkle as death. 
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“ I fear wo have been detected, and that 
the door is fastened,” she whispered. “ Yes,” 
she added, as we both hurried, to,the cpd of the 
passage, “ I hear receding steps without.” 

I tried the door. It was as immovable as a 
rock. 

“ There is one chance/’ I said, quickly. “ Tilt 
way back to tlie chamber of worship is still open; 
and thence, through the tunnel, to the shaft by 
which I descended. No one but you knows how 
I came, unless, indeed, it has been just suspected. 
But that’s the risk we take. The lariat is still 
hanging down the shaft. Once there, I can 
climb to the top by it, and draw, you up after 
me, when you have fastened the rope around 
your waist. Quick!” 

I took her hand, and hurried her back, 
breathlessly. But when wo reached the door, by 
which we had entered, wo found that also 
fastened. I shook and shook it, with desperate 
strength, but in vain. At last, as if in answer 
to my frantic efforts, I heard a low lough of 
derision, a laugh like that of a Mcphietopbelcj. 

“I know that laugh,” said my companion, 
cluiching my arm, os if for protection; “ it is 
the high-priest’s. It must have been his spy, 
and assistant, who closed the other door. 1 
have been watched better than I thought. I was 
lulled into a false security, I see, and When I left 
my room, the traitor hurried off to betray me. The 
road I would take w as of course known: there 
is no other; and we aro hopelessly lost.” 

Driven wild by her look of agony, I rushed at 
the door again, with the strength of a dozen 
men. But in vain. The only result was to 
wake that derisive laugh once more. 

“ Yes, it is the high-priest,” said, my compan¬ 
ion, with a shudder, under her breath. “ No 
one else would dare to do this. I have had 


reason to think, for some time, that he suspected 
my change of faith ; and now he has got his 
•revenge.. I^e wpul^l j^ot h^vq,ventured to r.ct 
openly, fori could have appealed to the l..y;.hy 
qf my people, end they would have stood by 
me, I believe, even though they knew 1 bad 
abjured the old religion! ^Nowj however, no one, 
except he find his familiar, yt’til be aware cl', kvw 
WO disappeared.” 

*< Onaot we make ourselves beard by others? 
Are not persons constantly passing along the 
corridor without?” 

“Nol He will take caro that the rites shall 
be celebrated in some other hall pf worship, for 
every pueblo has one; and .he will assign somo 
plausible reason for the change. ' No one over 
passes this door,; unless to attend the ceremonies j 
it lies in a disused part of the palace. He will 
also find an excuse for my disappearance. He 
will probably say I ba(ve gone to Zumi, a larger 
Settlement of our people, some threo day a 
journey to the south-west. Meantime,” with a 
shudder again,/* we are left here to starve—to 
ftarvo—” 

There was>a littffl recess, with a,stone scat, 
just inside the door-way. She was so visibly 
tottering,, as she spoke, that I took the lump, 
which hitherto she had declined all my offers to 
carry, set it hastily oil the flofr, and then drew 
her to the bench, and placed her on it. 

“We will die together,” I said. “Would I 
could die fbr you.” 

She glanced up qirfcWy* started to her feet, 
grasped n^y arm, looked me wildly in the face, 
and said, “Can-you ever fbrgiye mo? But for 
my stopping, to/ secure the talisman, you, at least, 
coidd have got off, safely. Oh ! I have brought 
death on you, whom I meant to save.” 

[TOBEOOtfCWrPXD.] 




A PRAYER. 

BT MISS LAURA H. PlfittEB. 


O, winds, give me back. 
To-night! 

Tain winds if yo knight, 

If ye might! 

Rare swept* from the flowers 
Are blown? 

But I want my own, 

My own I 

And the skien of the 8oatii 
Are divine ? 

But they are not ■tfae k > • 

Not mine! 


And tbo song of the bird 
Is afire? 

Too fill! of deeire, 

Wild desire 1 

And the nights breathe lov^ 
And gain ? 

1 dare say—and pain, 
finch pain I 

0, winds, torn to white 
All this black! 

dive mie back, to*bight, 

Give me back I 
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BT IBANK L 

Gosset, Juki, 187-.—I do not dislike my own 
name, George Cattermole. It is not pretty, but 
it is peculiar, and it suits me; and best of all, I 
am not often annoyed by meeting strangers, who 
have the impertinence to call themselves by my 
family cognomen. I should have to write 
George Henry Augustus before it, if I chose to 
set down all my baptismal appellations; but I do 
not choose, because one’s parents, or sponsors, 
were guilty of a folly, is no reason why their 
victim should help, wilfully, to perpetuate it. 

Henry Augustus, my uncle, from whom I got 
the Henry Augustus, Only departed this life a 
few years back; and all I got from him, besides 
the name, was a chancery suit, which had 
dragged on so long that if it ever were decided, 
it would have to be in my favor, or that of the 
widow of one of the fbrmer claimants, for 
everybody else connected With the case was dead 
and gone. 

I felt inclined to let the whole business gt> to 
the dogs, or the lawyers, (which is much the 
same,) but when I learned that it was a widow, 
who presumed to keep up this unjust battle, (for 
my rights are plain as a pike-staff to any person 
with a grain of reason,) I determined to perse¬ 
vere. For the truth Is, I hate widows; have 
done so all toy life; and I do not mean to 
change at thiB late date. If I have a virtue it 
is consistency 1 My step-mother was somebody’s 
widow, before she became my father’s, and I 
have no doubt, that, if death had not called for 
her, within six months after toy parent’s decease, 
she would have been ’ somebody else’s widow 
before the year was out. Once let a woman get 
the habit of being a widow, and she can no 
more relinquish it, than a cannibal could Ms 
taste for human flesh. 

1 am a middle-aged man,. a plain man, a 
commonplace man, in so much that I have slight 
opinion of poetry and romance. I am exceed¬ 
ingly shrewd, and far-sighted; a little irritable, 
when people will stupidly cling to erroneous 
views, after my pointing out their errors; but 
otherwise amiable, and easy to live with ; though 
I am neither to be cooled nor driveq. 

1 note these facts, because I like to see how 
they look, in block and white, though this little 
volume, in which I have a Habit occasionally of 
jotting down my opinions and feelings, is not 
( 120 ) 


IB BENEDICT. 

intended for the pernsal of any other person; 
but it pleases me to perceive how calmly and 
impartially I can contemplate my good qualities, 
and Buch slight failing as I may possess. 

I am in possession of what may be considered 
ample means, if a man remains a bachelor, as I 
am happy to say I have been wise enough to do; 
and whenever that chancery suit is decided in 
my favor, (ns it must be sooner or Inter,) I shall 
be very wealthy. I do not crave riches, but I 
know that, in my hands, that fortune will bo 
properly administered, and put to good uses, 
which could never be the case, if it fell into the 
control of any widow, who ever wore bombazine 
and deluded the weaker members of my sex, by 
an artful melancholy. 

Last winter, the business occupied me a great 
deal, and involved so much worry of all sorts, 
that my health really suffered, so when summer 
came, I established myself in this quiet neigh¬ 
borhood, which struck my fancy, while making 
a little tour through New England. 

I found a roomy, well-built cottage, to let 
furnishod, on reasonable terms; and I took it. 
The woman, left in charge of the house, is an 
excellent cook: her husband cultivates the gar¬ 
den, which supplies me with fresh vegetables; 
he also milks the cow, that affords me good 
cream and butter. All other essential details 
are managed by my faithful old servant, Ferguson, 
who has been ih my employment for many years. 
With most people, Fergusbn would be presuming, 
for he is very fond of having his own way, but 
he knows that with me this is impossible, and so 
he submits accordingly. 

The village of Gosset, a quaint, sleepy place, 
iS only a Quarter of a mile distant, so that I get 
my letters, in the morning, in good season ; and 
New York is rtot so far off, but what I can 
receive my daily paper, comparatively early. 
My study is a bright, pleasant room; and the 
view from my verandah is really very pretty: a 
landscape of meadows and rolling hills, and a 
river in the middle distance; quiet, cultivated 
scenery of the kind a well-regulated mind enjoys. 
I do not like overgrown mountains, and prepos¬ 
terous cataracts, such as many foolish, excitable 
people rush to sec: for even Nature can be 
exaggerated. 

I have led a very retired life here, but it suite 
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me. Ferguson and I agreed that I needed 
complete repose. In many ways, Ferguson is a 
man of judgment, unusually so when Ufader 
good guidance. I have even adopted the 
country habit of dining early; I was a little 
doubtful about trying this, but Ferguson once 
had an uncle who lived to ninety, jtist from 
having chosen this plan along in middle life. As a 
rule, I sit up late; hut here I have fallen into the 
habit bf retiring to rest rather early. Fergn9on 
always likes to put all the lights out before he 
goes to bed, and he gets so amazingly sleepy by 
ten o’clock, that it seems a shame to keep him np. 

During the first weeks of my stay, I had 
occasionally visitors from the village. The doctor 
used to come np, now and then, and play a 
game of chess; hut though he played tolerably, 
he never eould lose, without losing his temper 
at the same time; and when he went so far as 
to hint that it was I, not himself, who appeared 
infirm in that way, I felt it was due to my 
dignity to end that recreation. 

The lawyer used to come too. Hfc was a rather 
agreeable fellow, but frothy. That man, even 
after my laboriously going over the details of my 
chancery suit, could never be brought to see that 
my claim was certain to sneoeed t A creature so 
obtuse naturally soon ^became insupportable to a 
calm, well poised mind, capable of regarding both 
sides of a subject. 

I had to give up the olergyman, for I discovered 
that his views were far from orthodox, and though 
I am a liberal man, I cannot support any approach 
to heresy, and I am sorry to say that Mr. Cum¬ 
mings’ opinion in regard to many theological 
points, were far from being as sound As they 
ought to have been, in one of his cloth. 

Two or three other persons, whose society I 
consented to cultivate, proved equally unsatisfac¬ 
tory : long years, spent in a retired place, are 
apt to make men opinionated and stubborn. So, 
gradually, it came about, that my visitors dropped 
off, one after one; and I miss them the less, 
because Ferguson plays a really good game of 
chess, though he has never but. once succeeded in 
defeating me, and then the thing happened as he 
very justly observed, from my having my head 
occupied that evening with letters I had received. 

August 16.—I find that more than six weeks 
have elapsed since I have jotted down any records, 
or impressions, in this little hook; but as it was 
never intended for a regular diary, I am not 
obliged to feel that I have neglected to carry out 
a fixed purpose—which Would be & most unheard 
of failing on my part., either in a large or small 
batter. 

I was absent for ten days, and only returned 


about a week einoe. Some business connected 
with the suit took me to town. I was not veiy 
comfortable, because I left Ferguson behind; I 
disliked, especially, being fbrbed to d6 this; for 
Ferguson had opposed my journey, and even 
gone so far as to hint> that it was unnecessary. I 
reproved him sharply, and sifter that he made 
our preparations in silence^ but the very night 
before we were to, start, Ferguson developed 
rheumatism in his right foot, and' limped terribly] 
He was so penitent, over having presumed to set 
his opinions up in opposition to mine, that he 
wanted to accompany me,,m spite of his lameness f 
but this, of course, I deuld not permit : his pre¬ 
sumption had been his fault, the Rheumatism was 
his misfortune. So I went without him, and 
oddly enough his foot had'got well, jtist as I had 
sbnfc him word, that I should be back on? a certain 
day: He had written to ask permission to join 
me, and opened his letter to sky that he had re* 
ceived my communication, after sealing his epistle; 
but he would send* it, in older that I might see 
what his intentions had been. 1 

I was very much'annoyed, by a piece of news, 
which Ferguson gave me. The cottage, that 
stands next to mine, and which had been empty 
all summer was let: worat of all, to a widow. 

“ She’s named Mte* Jeffcrshn,” s&id Ferguson, 
“and she have with her a^— 1 ” 

I interrupted hitm » ' * 

“ Let me hew no moire,” t said, “ and let it he 
distinctly Vnidetfetood, * that, 1 between • my house 
and that, no communication musi take place.” 

“There wouldn’t, through me/’ said Ferguson, 
“ for they’re all women, and I’d ruthir go into a 
hornet’s nest.’* 

I knew' he spoke the truth, for Ferguson 
carried his dislike to, And his suspicions of, the 
sex, far beyond What is reasonable; and I have 
pointed out to him frequently, that all women 
are not widows. But he entrenches himself in 
the assertion, “that they will he, sometimes, if 
they can manage ft, by book or by crook;” and 
the horrible possibilities involved in this sweeping 
condemnation; always fill me with such painful 
food for thought; that I invariably quit the subject. 

The next day, as I was standing at the gate, I 
saw a stout, motherly-looking, elderly woman 
pass. Bhe did hot wear weeds, was not even in 
mourning, bo I felt somewhat surprised, when 
Ferguson, who had just come from the post office, 
whispered to me: 

“That is our new neighbor, sir.” 

“Whafs that to us?” returned I, sternly. 

Ferguson felt the reproof, bowed, and went his 
way. 

All the same, I was glad that she bore no 
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Outward signs of widowhood; we must meet in 
the road, now and then; and it was a satisfaction 
not to be wearied by the sight of weepers, and 
crape, and other deoeitfiil ornaments, to mark 
her state and kind. 

But only the morning after, I heard the frantic 
barking of a small dog, close under my study 
window, and as I Wan occupied in mental effort, 
the noise annoyed me terribly. It proved to be 
the widow’s poodle that barked. In the afternoon, 
there rose a great commotion in the kitchen; a 
oat had got into the pantry, and stolen the cold 
meat; and it was the widow’s cat 1 

Within the next three days, I had twice more 
been worried by the poodle. Thrice had my 
food been purloined, by the oat As a crowning 
Wrong, a little pig broke through two loose 
palings of the fence,, that separated my grounds 
from my neighborfs, desecrated my flower-beds, 
ran riot over the lawn, and completed his enor¬ 
mities by dashing between the gardener’s legs, 
and tripping him up* m he rushed about in 
pursuit of the miserable animal. 

I hod borne enough! I oalled for my hat; 
buttoned ray coat tightly ever my breast; assumed 
my severest expression of countenance; and set 
forth. I opened the gate of the next house. 11 
walked quickly and determinedly up the path, j 
I reached the verandah* I’ perceived a female, j 
seated thereon, with her back towards me. j 

“ Ahem I” eajdj* in order to attract her atton- j 
tion. She turned* I saw it was not the owner of 
those abandoned quadrupeds I had come to com- i 
plain of, but a servant; from her dress evidently \ 
belonging to the ladyjs maid oloss: a pert, not to j 
say rakish looking person; exactly the sort of \ 
creature I should have expected, a widow,to choose j 
for a domestic. “ Young woman,” I said, “ I de- \ 
sfre to see your mis tree#. I ant Mr. Cattermole. 

I live next dopr. I haye endured, long enough, 
the enormities of those disgraceful animals, kopt 
here for the express, purpose of annoying me. \ 
I am a mild man, a, patient man, but—” j 

I could get no further. The woman hod risen, f 
and was droppmg curt^ipm and I think struggling \ 
with a laugh—odious wretch ! But at thatinsfant, \ 
a voice called from the parlor: 

“Julia, hpa the expressman eome?” ( j 

And through the open .French window, stepped j 
a young lady. She might have been twenty-six, j 
and wan dressed in white. She.wpa as pretty j 
and graceful a lady, as it had ever been my lot to j 
look at. I lifted my hak in > little confusion. 1 
She bowed, and glanppd at me, withan inquiring j 
expression. 

“ Ma’am,” said the pert lady’s maid, “ It’s the 
gentleman, from next door.” $ 


The lady hurried forward, with a ©harming 
smile, and hold out her hand, saying: 

1 ‘ Oh, Mr. Cattermole, how good of yon to come 1 
I am really ashamed to look you in the face 1. I 
only just heard of the annoyance we have already 
proved to you. I am so very sorry 1 I have 
had Muff tied up, and the cat whipped; and we 
are going to lull the little pig. Do forgive us 1 
Say you do, else I shall be quite wretched.” 

I am no misogynist; I never professed to be; 
aUd this pretty little creature was bewitching. 

“Madam,” I said, “you are very good! I 
have the honor to present you my respects, and 
to beg you to excuse this abrupt intrusion.” 

“ Intrusion ?” she criod. “ What a word! It 
is so kind of you to call. I hoped you would; 
for we are such near neighbors l And it was so 
good of you to come, after the shocking way you 
have been treated. Almost any other man would 
have refused ever to know uS.” 

After this, how could I speak ef the errand 
which had brought mo? I,decided to let her 
suppose that I hod oom© merely to make a visit. 
I took, the chair she offered; she sat down 
opposite! me. The rakish-looking maid, meantime, 
hod; disappeared. In five minutes, we were 
o on versing, in the most friendly fashion. As a 
rule, I do not make acquaintance easily; it is 
against ray principles; but all rules have their 
exceptions. This was a case in point. No man. 
Worthy the n*me, could have been cold or stiff in 
the presence of that lady. 

She told me that she, and her cousin, had 
come thither for quiet. She had not been well. 
She had had business worries. They did not 
want muqli society, bat a neighbor or so was 
very welcome. “Thank heaven,” I said to my¬ 
self, “that this isn’t the widow ; it must be some 
young relative, under her charge.” 

Well* we had a delightful conversation of twenty 
minutes. It was astonishing how quickly she 
discovered my tastes, and how many of them 
happened to be her own. 

Then thjc lady, whom I had met., a few days 
before, made luer appearance, and I was presented. 

f‘ My cousin, Mrs. Jefferson,” said this graceful 
creature, in such a pretty, childish way. “ Cousin, 
Mr. Cattermole has been good euough to come 
and see us, in spite of the awful conduct of All 
yonr little beasts. Isn’t it good of him ? Thank 
him, do thank liim.” 

“ It is for me to offer thanks, for this hospitable 
reception,” I said. 

Then Mrs. Jefferson spokb some pleasant 
words, and after a few moment’s chat, excused 
herself. “ The proprietor of the house was 
waiting to see her,” she said. I rose to gp. 
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“Why should you be in such haste?” asked 
ills young lady. 

“ I must not tjrsepees too forupon youroourtesy, 
MisW 

Then I stopped, feeling a little awkward. 

“ Good grarieus 1” she mid. “What a leather- 
head I am. Here, I’ve forgot to tell you my 
name,” she laughed, yet looked somewhat alarmed. 
“I am afraid to tell you!” she erie<L “Promise 
you won’t hats me—rdo promise? Oh, Mr. Cat- 
termole, lam Mrs. Smith 1 I am the contestant, 
in that dreadful chancery suit 1 But wejieed’nt 
be enemies: we can leave the battle to the lawyers. 
8ay we can. * Ah* promise l r ’ . 

Refusal was out of the question I I felt, in¬ 
stinctively, that, though a widoif, she had been 
foreed into this odious position, la regard to the 
attempt to defraud me of my rigbtej I ! said what 
1 could. 1 fear that ’Iepoke with on 1 taceherfency 
unusual with me; but the situation was so unex-i 
pooled, so confusing, that 1 hold myself excusable. 
1 wanted to take iny leave ; Mrs. <Smith : would 
not pcrxnit it* ' - - 

“ If you gp> I shall think you are angry,” she 
said. “ Sit down, and let mO tell you all about it 
—it will be a great relief! Oh, wheh I beard 
your name, and found, that we were neighbors, I 
was in such a Aright Bat you don't' hate me 
quite. Now,,de you? 

To insist on leaving would have been at oaoe 
undignified and rode; I trust that In Be circum¬ 
stance am I ever the onp e* the other. I did sit 
down. We talked* for a long time. Whoa 1 we«4 
away, it seeme&to zneihad known her fbr years. 

She had married Mr. Smith, while very young; 
She was twewty-elght how; “but/’ oS I told her, 
“ did not look her age.” Smith was niany years 
older than herself. “ He had been goodneed and 
kindness itself,” she declared. “ When he died, 
she felt as solitary as a poor child, lost in a wood.” 

“I knew so little of the world,” she added*, 
piteously; “I shall nefrer, never he fit to take 
care of myself: Pm a poor Creature! Well, 
oould I reftjue the dying requeet of the roan Who 
had adored me, for he had ? I oould tneb—you 
feel that^-ah, you ncednot speak—I see it in 
year eyes ! Oh, you arc good and: kind; your 
intuitions' ore so qcriek that yen caw read a 
character at a glanco^-I thank you, ok, I thank 
you r 

Then she told me thathe had exacted a srtem* 
promise feom her, to go On with the suit: it had 
always been a paintol duty: it would be still 
more difficult now. 

“ So dreadful io he fighting a feiend,” she 
sighed. “ For we mean ttf he friends, douftwe, 
Mr. Cattarmeto ?** 


: “I trust that we are so already,” said 1, 
fervently. 

Words are never lightly spoken, by a man like 
myself. Though, to au ordinary thinker, this 
sudden going against my general' principles of 
action, might have appeared an inconsistency, it 
was not so. She had said rightly; i can, without 
vanity, assort that I am a profound judge of 
character; and I read hers so quickly, that I 
knew her as thoroughly as if bur acquaintance 
had dated years back. I knew that in spite of 
her being a widow, in spite of. the felse position 
in which her husband’s dying commands had 
placed her, she was Bweet and innocent as a 
child. 

I told her so. Ttold her, too/ that as a few 
weeks move would certainly see the case settled 
rn my fevotayit was not ferine to Cherish prejudice 
against bet t and She thanked'me with tears in 
her eyes. 

“ Then we need net think about it,” she said. 
“ We will never speak ef it ! When the matter 
is decided, t shall bb the first to congratulate you* 
Ah, you believe that, do you not?” 

f did, and 1 said so, and we were friends. t 
bad no idea tbe time passed so quickly; I was 
late fbr dinner; and Ferguson was rather cross 
in eonsequenoe; bat he saw, by toy feee, that I 
was in no mood for sire on his part, and he 
subdued bis iH-bumois 

From that day, my intimacy with my neighbors 
grew rapidly, i invited them often; Mrs. Smith 
and I todk walks and drives; each interview 
increased my respect for her menthl gifts; and 
the artless creature's admiration of my intellect 
and judgment was pretty to see. 

That She had SomC secret ‘Worry, -I perceived. 
At last Mrs. Jefferson told me* what it was. A 
distant otfusin was in love with her; she did not 
wont to marry him. 1 But she had 6uch a dread 
of giving pain, that, though her good sense told 
her she ought to convince hint there was no hope, 
her tender heart could not bear Vo deal the blow. 

When Mrs. JefferCon mentioned his name, 9 
Arthur Gerald, I recognised ‘it. I knew the 
young mad fbr'a handsome, mottoes fellow, from 
Whom this lovely, purt-souled woman ought to 
be saved. I stated this feot, and Mrs. Jefferson 
implored me to.aid her efforts? “ Annie had 
such eoufidefioe in my judgment,” she said; “ no 
6uer oould influence her so- mitoh as I.” 

When Mrs.‘Smith cliscotirod that I knew her 
secret, she was a little troubled at first; but 
after aWhlle, She bwned herttff glad. 

“ You will help me,” She said. “YoU will be 
my guide!” 

She told me the whoie story. She had never 
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loved him. The man, who won her heart, must < 
be far different! Arthur was too young. If she < 
ever married again, which was a most improbable j 
things her husband must be older than herself; 
a man of firm will, yet good and gentle, upon 
whom she could rely implicitly. She did not 
approve of second marriages* as a rule. If she ; 
were ever led to contract oine, her helplessness, 
her ignoranoe of the world, her need of a friend : 
and guide, would be her principal inducement. 

From the day that Ferguson learned of my ac¬ 
quaintance with my neighbors, there was a great 
change in him.. He developed evil traits of char¬ 
acter, which even I, with my ability to penetrate 
people down to the very core, had never, 
suspected in him. Or rather, as Mrs, Smith 
said ( when my annoyance chanced .to become 
known to her, it was more probable that I had 
allowed my kind feelings to overpower my ; 
judgment; and as I reviewed the past, I could 
perceive that this had often been the ease. 

At first Ferguson ventured upon insinuations 
and Bneers. I put those down with a steady 
hand. Then he took refuge, sometimes, in 
orossness, sometimes in melancholy : in either 
phase he was unendurable. He became so 
insanely wrong-headed, and wrong-hearted, that 
he constituted himself a spy upon the next 
house, and was always hoping to find out some 
mystery. He learned that Mrs. Smith received 
many letters, and wrote a good many in return. 
Ho got hold of Mr. Gerald’s name from the post¬ 
mistress, and when I condescended to explain 
the matter to him, he presumed to express 
unbelief, at least, by looks and manner, for he 
did not venture to open his lips. 

One night, when I invited the ladies to come ; 
and have tea with me, he pretended to be ill, 
and went to bed. Indeed, there was no end to 
what I endured. Finally, I became convinced, 
that Mrs. Smith was right in her opinion, that to 
keep a servant too long was a mistake. 

. September 10.—The weeks have gone very 
quickly; to employ Annie Smith’s pretty phrase, 

“ they have fled like a dream.” 

1 have discharged Ferguson, and have got a 
new man, whom Mrs. Jefferson could recommend 
highly. He pleases me, and is eager to do so. 

Ferguson's conduct, at the last, was abominable. 
About two weeks since, he came into my study, 
one morning, and poured out a wonderful 
discovery he had made. He talked so fhst that I 
eould not interrupt him for some time, and when 
I did, ordering him to be. silent, he stood before 
me, in open rebellion, and insisted on finishing 
his slanderous tale. 

The woman Julia had just left him; she .had i 


quarrelled with her mistress, and was going 
away. Of course I learned, afterwards, that Bhe 
had been discharged, having been fbund to be 
untruthful and dishonest. But she declared that 
she was leaving of her own accord; she vowed 
that her mistress had flown into a passion, 
because/a new gown did not fit, and had boxed 
her. ears.; Julia said that Bhe had listened often, 
and heard the two cousins discuss their plans. 
If Mrs. Smith won the suit, she meant to marry 
Arthur Gerald. If I Won the suit, she intended 
to marry me, because Gerald was poor. She had 
come to the, cottage to live, knowing that I would 
be her neighbor, meaning to wheedle and 
deceive me. : 

All this, as I said, was poured out, with a 
fiendish eagerness and haste, which my com¬ 
mands did not stop. 

“I expect it’ll lose me my place,” cried 
Ferguson, pretending to sob, crocodile that he 
was 1 “ But I’ve told I I wasn’t going to stand 

by, and say nothing, and See you bamboozled by 
a widow—and bamboozle it is—and you that 
innocent always* that a body may wind you 
round their finger, twenty timee a day, and you 
not know it I” 

I set the words down, as a record of the 
extent, to which human ingratitude can go, as a 
proof too of the invincible stupidity of an 
ignorant man. That miserable traitor, after all 
these years of daily opportunity of studying my 
character, after the numberless proofs he had 
had of my perspicacity, my unerring judgment, 
my unalterable firmness, could remain so utterly 
blind I 

He was an idiot, not worth even anger. I 
said, calmly: 

“ Ferguson, you are discharged.” 

“I expected it,, sir,” he cried, with more 
crocodile sobs. “ But I’ve done my duty! Sir, 
you’re a-goin’ to destruction—no, destruction 
has come to you, in the shape of a widder I” 

After : that, of course, I was obliged to say 
that, i if he did not leave the house, in ten 
minutes, I should send to the village, and have 
him placed within the iron grip of the law. 

[ Ah, the meanness, the baseness of human 
nature in general, among high and low, is 
indeed a melancholy spectacle 1 As gentle Annie 
Smith observed; it is well that, “ here and there, 
a man stands up above his fellows, a monument 
of wisdom, a lighthouse of justice and modera¬ 
tion, to cast his benefceient gleams across the 
waste of darkness 1” , 

Those were her vexy words—I write them, 
because they are worthy of preservation. 

September 27.—Jhia date is so important, 
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that I desire to record it, though it is not likely 
ever to fade from my mind. I wish also to note 
Borne of the events of this day, while they have 
the beautiful gloss of freshness upon them, what 
Annie sweetly termed, “the golden radiance of 
fruition—the heavenly halo of fulfilment.” 

We have known, for a week past, that any 
hour might bring news of the closing of our case. 
I had thought of going to town, but Mrs. Smith 
(it seems strange now to write that name), 
persuaded me to remain, as a favor to her. She 
Bhould feel restless and anxious. “ She had a 
presentiment,” she said, “that the decision 
would be given in her favor; and if it should, 
and I not there to assure her of my forgiveness, 
she should die outright.” 

I knew that she had no grounds to presago 
disappointment for me. But it would have 
been bad taste to say so, at this juncture, so I 
held my peace, and consented to give up my 
journey. 

I had settled, in my own mind, that the case 
would be decided to-morrow, Friday, which is 
always my lucky day; and I freely confess that 
I am not too stubborn to hold faith in presenti¬ 
ments. As Annie justly says, “Wo are sur¬ 
rounded by mystery: the wise man recognizes 
this and bows his head.” 

I went, out to walk, earlier than usual. I met 
my servant, in the hall, and as he told me he 
had not yet been to the post, I decided to stroll 
in that direction. * Just at the turn of the 
road, beyond Annie Smith’s house, I met Annie 
herself. 

“ I am earlier even than you,” she said. “ ^ 
have been to the village, to mftil some letters. I 
found all this heap of papers and magazines. 
There are two or three for you. I thought I 
would act postman for your benefit.” 

She tried to speak lightly, to smile; but she 
was pale and agitated; and I saw that she had 
been crying. 

“You are troubled,” I said. “Ah, you 
cannot deceive me! What, what lias happened ?” 

“ You see everything,” she cried. “ Well, I 
will tell you. Come to the house with me.” 

IVe entered her gate. But instead of going to 
the house, we sat down in an arbor, in the 
garden. 

“ Tell me,” I said, “what it is. Your trouble 
is mine J” 

Impulsively she put her hand in mine. I 
would not let her withdraw it, though she tried, 
blushing beautifully. 

“ I will tell you,” she said, after a little 
entreaty on my part. “ I have followed your 
advice. I have written to Arthur Gerald, that 
Vol. LXXVIII —9. 


> I will never see him again, until he promises to 
| regard me as a friend.” 

! But satisfactory as was this news, it troubled 
| me to think that doing so wise a thing could 
make her suffer. 

“Annie,” I said; I have for a good while 
called her by her Christian name; she sweetly 
declared that Mrs. sounded so cold on the lips of 
a friend y “ Annie, it is not possible that you 
have mistaken your own feelings—that you did 
care for this young man—” 

“ You know I did not,” she interrupted. “ It 
is not that. I am not thinking of him 1 I—I— 
the truth is I have made up my mind to go 
away.” 

“ Go away ?”, I repeated. 

She stifled a sob, and replied in a voice, which 
she tried vainly to render composed: 

“ I must. It will be better! Do not ask my 
Reasons. Do not I” 

“it have no right,” I said, wounded byJier 
words. 

“No ngh^f” she exclaimed. “Oh! every 
right. Ah, what am I saying? Let me go. I 
am not myself this morning. Later, we will talk;! 
Yes, I must leave this heavenly place of rest— 
leave you!” 

She bid hex face in her hands, and sobbed 
aloud. I read her secret—she loved me! She 
did not know that her affection was returned, 
and she feared to linger! I did love her. And 
now the moment had arrived, when, injustice to 
both, I must tell her so. 

“Not leave me, Annie,” 1 said, stealing my 
arm about her waist, and drawing her bead 
down upon my shoulder. “Will you accept my 
heart, and share my name? Dear girl, will you 
b4 Mrs. Ckttermole ?” 

[ Her frame shook convulsively. She laughed, 
i dhe wept, she was hysterical. Under the circum- 
! stances such weakness could be excused, 
i “ It’8—it’s only that I am so happy,” she 

! murmured, and then wept herself quiet in my 
| embrace. 

1 We had a long, blissful hour together, then we 
| went to find Mrs. Jefferson, and told her what 
had happened. She rejoiced with us, you may 
be sure. 

Towards dinner time, I took my leave. I had 
got to the gate, when Annie came running after 
me, holding up some newspapers. 

“ We had forgotten these!” she said. As I 
i took them, a letter fell out, from under the band 
j of one of the .journals. “Why, I hadn’t seen 
i that!” she cried. “ I might have lost it. How 
careless of the old postmistress not to say it 
was there I” 
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As I picked up the epistle, I saw that it bore, j When I got home, Thomas, my man, met me in 
at the top of the envelope, the printed address of i great confusion. A telegram had come for me, 
my solicitors. < the night before, and he was Buttering so terribly 

“Something about the suit,' 1 I said; “I trust 1 with toothache, that he forgot to give it to me. 
it is not to drag on, longer I” It was the first news my lawyer^ had sent; but I 

She begged me to opeh it. 'I did so. The j did not reprove Thomas for his neglect. It was 
decision had been giveu in my favor. I was j pleasant that everything had happeued, as it did; 
fairly a millionaire! { Annie will always like to remember that she 

I suppose I grew pale. She cried out in \ promised to be my .wife; before we knew'Whether 
terror. I put the letter in her hand, and leaned j she, or 1, would briug the fortune; and to her 
against the gate; it was due to my dignity not i delicate, sensitive nature the pleasure will be 
to be overpowered; I struggled, and I succeeded. ! great. 

“Oh, you have won!” she exclaimed. “Joy! Note by the Editor. —Three weeks later, the 
Joy! You lrave Won.” widow married Mr. Cattermole. Nine months 

I put my arm about her again. i after, she buried him. 

“ We have won, you mean I” I said. The doctor had declared, that, unless Mr. Cat- 

Agjtin she sheltered her face on my breast, tcrmole renounced turtle soup and port, the gout 
Presently, she looked up, and said, half-laughing, j: would attack his heart, aud carry him off within 
•hhlf-crying: , ; a yewr* Mr. Cattermole was not a man to relin- 

“ How glad I am we ; knew nothing about the j quish his opinions. He knew his own constitu- 
‘leflOr, until—until you had made me so happy! > tion, and he knew that turtle soup agreed with 
I should have been ashamed,then to accept you! j him, and that, among wines, port was exactly 
•Now PII tell you a secret! If I had won, I j what he required; and his wife was certain, as 
meant, unless you would share the fortune with j she always was, that her husband must be right, 
toe, to run away and hide where you could j She approved of his resolve to eat turtle daily, 
never find me, and make you accept the money.” j; and drink a bottle of port daily, for three mont hs, 
Dear, artless child! just to prove to the physicians that he understood 

“ But now,” I said, “ we shall run away to- his own constitution, as they could not. He 
gether.” carried out his resolution, and his name, inscribed 

She began to tremble, and to sob; but she said: in gold letters on a marble tombstone, was the 
“ IP s—it’s only I was thinking—I had been so result, 
afraid you did not love me—and—and Pm so Within a twelvemonth, after her irreparable 
happy.” She ran , away as she spoke. She loss, the inconsolable widow married Arthur 
needed, she said, to compose herself a little. Gerald. 


LAID AWAY; 

BY IDYTH KIRKWOOD. 


8o you noticed that chain of chestnut hair, 
Linked together With yellow gold. 

That I hnio so tenderly cherlihnd there 
In my Indian cabinet old ? 

That drawer has been fastened for many years, 
And now as I turn the key again, 

My eyee are blinded with sudden tears, 

And my heart has a throb of pain. 

' Bat I waht yon to seW a aortas com 
O f sandal-wood with a quaint design— 
Thorc’s nothing inside but a pictured face, 
Shall I show it y<Ju, friond of mine? 

The fastening here Is gold and pearl. 

You seq, at my touch It open lies, 

And shoWs the face of a lovely girl 
With wistful, Eastern eyes. 

The warm, dark check on one slender hand 
Is resting In sweet, unconscious grace, 


And the chestnut hair with its wavy strand 
Ilalf-shadows the girlish face. 

The faint sad smile lias a biut of woe— 

Oh, the patient look wrings my heart again J— 

For my beantiftal darling loved mo so, 

And waited so long In vain. 

We were both deceived through malice and hate, 
There were stolen letters and false things said; 

When I fonnd the truth it was all too late. 

For ray only love was deed. 

She had left a package addressed with care— 

You may close the case, Ibr my tale is told— 

Inaido was that chain of chestnut hair 
With its yellow links of gold. 

Forgive me, old friend, I have mode yon sad, 

I wilt turn the key on the past once more; 

Let us talk of something pleasant and glad, 

As we were talking before. 
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I was lying on my chair-couch, which had < turbance? For disturbance I was certain most 
been wheeled into the bay wfedow to give me the j ensue. What is perfect can change only For the 
benefit of the sun and the flowers, when Rose j worse. IIcr name alone signified sorrow. 44 Be¬ 
came to me with an open letter in her hand. Her j lores, our Lady of Pain,” I repeated, and thp.n 
cheeks were flushed, and her fair face aglow with \ laughed at myseflf for an ill-tempered invalid, 
delight. | “ After all, she w half-sister to Rose,” I said, 

44 Oh, Twistie,” she cried, “what do you think ? \ 44 and it is but natural the child should feel some 
Here is a letter to mamma, from Dolores, and j desire to see her. Yet, she was well enough off 
such a sweet, kind letter it is; and Dolores wants 5 in Germany, among her own people; and why 
all the hard feelings of the old (rouble put away, j not stay there?” 

and forgotten; and she is coming to see us ; and Yes, she was half-sister to Rose. Adrian Angel 
asks us to try and love her a little, because she ! married Marguiretta Yon-Weimer, the only 
is so lonely. And, oh, Twistie, I know I shall j daughter and heiress of a German philosopher, 
love her, for just see what a sweet picture she \ who claimed to be descended from the nobility, 
has sent me, her own precious sister, as she calls j while a student at Ileidlebergh. He had brought 

her to America, and had taken her to the homo 
of his lady mother and sister. But this German 
princess, as she called herself, was not content; 


The dear child knelt by my side and put one 
arm under my poor twisted back—the back that 


hod caused me to nickname myself, in a way and so, upon the shores of sweet Lake Linden, 
that had now became universal in the household— he had built Castle-Paix, under her direction, 
and with her free hand, she held the handsome and some said with her money, and furnished it 


bit of porcelain and gold before my eyes. 


^in sumptuous fashion. Here, afler six montjis of 


From it smiled sadly the strangely incompre- j married life, her father came; and bore back to 


hcnsible face of Dolores Angel, the unknown, 
half-sister of my little neice, Rose 
I looked upon it long and earnestly. It drew 


Germany liis princess daughter. She had written 
him to come for her. 4 ‘ She hated America, and 
Americans,” she had said, 44 her husband not 


me, against my will; it held my gaze, fascinated j excepted. And she wanted to go back to Germany, 


with its mystic bronze beauty. I could not say 
that I liked the face. I felt an overwhelming re¬ 
pugnance to the idea of her coming among us. 


where she never need look upon an American 
face again.” # And back she went. Six montfin 
of married life, with his German princess, had 


and disturbing the almost heavenly peace of j quite reconciled Adrian to this proceeding. He 


Castle-Paix ; and yet, as I gazed upon the rounded 
outlines of that face, I yielded to an unaccounta¬ 
ble impulse, nnd suddenly pressed my lips to the 
indescribably sweet mouth. 


[ made no attempt to detain her. He shut tip 
Castle-Paix, and went into lodgings In New 
York, where he busily pursued his profession— 
the law—and to all appearances was as happy as 


‘Oh, you love her already, Twistio, just as I do; j nien ordinarily are. 


don’t you, dear? How glad I am that she is After a few months, some tourist brought woH. 
coming; that she is willing to forgive and forget, j that a daughter had been born to Adrian’s wife, 
as the good book bids us. I have grieved over it, J over in her German home. But Adrian did not 
in secret, for years, Twistie, to think my only j exhibit the slightest interest in this event. He 
sister was an alien, and an exile from her people. ' set about procuring a legal separation, on the 
Yet, of course, while poor papa lived, it had to ! grounds of desertion; and in time was a free 
be. Ah! there comes Ronald, and I must run f man once more. After a few years, he married 
and tell him the good news.” < again. This second venture proved more sue- 

After she had gone, I lay back on my couch, j cessful. I had every reason to love hie memory, 
with a strangely Iienvy feeling at my heart. We > for he was invariably kind to me, the poor invalid 
were all so happy at Castle-Paix ; our household > sister, and dependent of this new wife. Our 
was so complete; the atmosphere so peaceful; ; mother had died when I was but eight yeare old, 
and onr relations so tender and close, why need j and Mercy but fifteen. From that day to the day 
this foreign element come among us to create dis- \ of her meeting with Adrian, she took care of me 
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as tenderly as if she were my mother, supporting 
us both # by teaching school. Then Adrian saw 
her, and loved her for her sweet face, and white 
soul, and made her his wife, and bore her off to 
Castle-Pnix, and me with her. There we dwelt 
in such peace and happiness as few mortals 
.know, for twelve beautiful years. Then Adrian 
died, leaving Mercy, and me, and Rose, his 
eleven-year old daughter, the very counterpart of 
her mother, to mourn for him. 

Soven years had gone by jsincc then. The 
keenness of our loss was tempered into the 
sacred ness of a remembered sorrow, and life 
again smiled upon us, and happiness reigned 
supreme in Castle-Paix, Rose was a beautiful 
creature of eighteen, betrothed to the very 
prince of men, young Ronald Vaughn; and 
Mercy, like all young, and beautiful, and 
wealthy widows, had more suitors than she 
could smile upon. And while she was gentle, 
and womanly, and reserved with all, I had 
, grown to think of late that her cheek flushed a 
trifle when Col. Argyle’s step sounded in the 
hall, or when his name was announced. And of 
all the people who came and went on social 
terms at Castlc-Paix, none had so bright a 
smile, or so kind a word for poor Twistie, as 
brave Col. Argyle, who had left hi3 strong right 
arm at Gettysburg. A rarely haudsomo man he 
was; of goodly height, and strong of limb, and 
broad of ohest and shoulder: and the blue of 
his eye was like the sky of an autumn day; and 
the chiseled beauty of his face reminded you of 
feome marble statue of the olden gods. Forty 
years had not taken the music frofta his laughter, 
or the warm light from his bonny eyes. I could 
not help thinking what a handsome couple lie 
and Mercy would make. Mercy was thirty- 
six; and her beauty seemed just at its height. 
When she and Rose stood, side by side, it was 
like looking upon a beautiful bud, and a full¬ 
blown blush-rose. They were alike in form, and 
feature, and coloring, and speech—only that 
Mercy was ripened and matured. A beautiful 
enough woman to make any man’s heart stir, to 
say nothing of her wealth. And Col. Argyle 
was no fortune-hunter. lie had princely 
domains of his own. What with his splendid 
beauty of person, and his polished manners, and 
his rocord of honor, he could have chosen any 
lady in the land. If he sought my sister in 
marriage, jt was, therefore, for herself alone. 

You can understand now how happy and 
bright life was for us at Castle-Paix; and how I 
well might dread the intrusion of an element as 
, yet unknown, and to me unwelcome. 

While I lay there, upon my conch, thinking it 


) over, Mercy glided across the carpet, and came 
) and knelt beside me. I fancied there was a 
i slight shadow upon her white brow, and a 
| troubled look in her soft hazel eyes. 

1 “ Have you seen Rose?” she said. 

“Yes,” I answered, “and I am not at all 
pleased with the information she brings. We are 
so happy here, Mercy, why need that foreign 
j girl come to disturb us?” 

j I think it was a relief to Mercy to bear some 
| one put into words the feeling she was striving 
\ to subdue. The shadow left her brow, and Bhe 
j laughed a little, but quickly sobered down. 

“ Hush, Twistic,” she said, reproachfully. 
“Wo ought to be willing to receive the poor girl. 
Her grandfather and her mother are both dead, 
and it is but natural she should wish to see the 
only near blood-relation she has. Rose is her 
sister, you know.” 

“ Yes, but she had better wait, and invite 
Rose and Ronald to Germany, on their wedding- 
tour. I am sure we do not need her at Castle- 
Paix.” 

“ I know it, dear,” my sister answered, very 
gravely. “ But you must remember that Castle- 
Paix, according to general belief, was built by 
her mother’s money, and that really, in equity, it 
belongs to Dolores, apd not to us. Perhaps she 
is aware of this fact, and does not deem herself 
an intruder.” 

I was silent, for a time, and .1 fear a little 
sullen, ns people, non-plussed, arc apt to be. 

“ Oh, well!” I said, at length, “ we will try 
and make it pleasant for her, if she comes. But 
I hope she will change her mind, and stay at 
home.” 

Mercy rose, laughing lightly. Now that sho 
knew another dreaded tho coming of this 
unknown girl, she could better mask her own 
nameless fears, and make light of tho matter. 

“You are a spoiled child,” she said, “and l 
fear you are growing selfish, with too much com¬ 
fort. I don’t know but it will be a good thing for 
you, if this girl docs form a disturbing element.” 

Then she kissed me, and went out, bumming 
tho strain of an opera air. 

It was just two weeks later, that I was sitting 
on the east veranda, watching the shadows 
lengthen over tho water and the land, when 
Rose sprang up, with a little gnsp. 

“Oh, Twistie, she has come,” she cried. 

Sure enough, a carriage had paused at the 
north gate, a lady descended, and camo slowly 
up the winding walk. Rose ran to meet her, and 
the stranger threw back her veil, and from mj 
chair I caught a glhnpse of a bronze face, lighted 
by lustrous eyes, and then the two vanishod 
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through the north door. But even to where I 
sat, a strange, subtle odor floated, that , half- 
intoxicated me, os I closed my eyes and drank 
it in. 

Two hours later, as I lay half-asleep in my 
nook, just off the drawing-room, a corner which 
1 hod chosen for my couch, because there I could 
enjoy the music and conversation of the social 
evening at Castle-Paix, yet not be seen by 
everyone, that subtle odor stole over me again, 
and stirred me with that curious sense of delirious 
pleasure. I am passionately fond of perfnmes, 
and they exert a powerful influence upon me. 

I associate people with perfumes, and never 
forget where, when, and upon whom 1 have 
detected a certain odor; and so long as 1 shall 
live, a waft of that peculiar fragrance, which 
hung about Dolores, will bring bock to me all 
the tragic events of those strange days, as fresh 
as if they had occurred but yesterday. Bring 
with it too, that almost passionate longing for a 
sight of her face, and touch of her hand, which, 
despite myself, I cannot conquer, a 

44 Twistie,” said Rose, gently, 44 are you awake? 
Dolores lias come.” 

I opened my eyes, and looked up, into the 
wonderful face that bent above mo. Wonderful, 
not so much from its rich beauty, as from its 
peculiar coloring. Hair, eyes, and skin were of 
a beautiful brown hue, varying only in degree, 
the eyes darker than the hair, the hair darker 
than the face, and the cheeks and lips burning 
with a vivid red, like the color on ripe fruit. A 
strange, rare, warm, wondrous face it was; and 
as it bent above mo, I felt the same indescribable 
impulse I had felt toward the picture; and 
reaching up my arms, I' drew Dolores down, 
and kissed the perfect mouth. 

Ilcr warm lips clung to mine lovingly. 

44 Thank you, Twistie,” said the sweet, strong 
voice. 44 1 think you are all so good to me—an 
alien and a stranger.” 

She sat down by my couch, and talked to me 
of her journey; and I closed my eyes, and listened, 
and drank in the subtle perfume, that breathed 
from her presence. When she rose, and went 
into the drawing-room to join Mercy and Col. 
Argyle and Ronald, I felt a loneliness and loss, 
as if something very dear had gone from me. 
But so long as I could hear her voice, or breathe 
the perfume that was a part of her presence, I 
was content. 

Rose came to me, after the family had dispersed 
to their rooms, that night, and the guests had 
gone, and poured forth her rhapsodies in my 
willing car. 

“Isn’t she lovely, Twistie,” she said; “and 


aren’t you glad she has come? Oh, I love her 
already, with my whole heart—love her ns if I 
had always known her. Mamma says she thinks 
she is beautiful; and Ronald, even Ronald, who 
hardly ever says anyone is pretty but me, declares 
she is very fascinating. 1 was bo afraid Ronald 
wouldn’t like her, for he was prejudiced, you 
know, and he hardly ever likes brunettes. But I 
think they will get on famously. I hope she wifi 
never go away, but stay at Castic-Pnix, forever I” 

Truth to tell, I was already beginning to dread 
the thought of her departure. And she had 
beeu at Castle-Paix scarely five hours. 

Before a fortnight had passed, she was as 
much a favorite with the whole household, as with 
me. “Dolores, the Lady of Pain,” had become 
44 Dolores, our Lady of Joy.” Rose adored her; 
Ronald made her a sort of confidant and adviser, 
and looked upon her as some goddess of wisdom 
and goodness; and Col. Argyle, while he rarely 
spoke with her, often followed her with his eyes, 
and once confessed to me (after I questioned him) 
that he thought Miss Dolores 44 a rare type of a 
peculiar style of beauty.” 

Mercy, who, I fancied, harbored the old' 
prejudioe a little longer than the rest of us, 
yielded at last to the fascinations of the new 
comer, and the two became fast friends. 

44 1 don’t know how it. is,” Mercy said to me, 
one day, “ I feel an actual intensity of love for 
Dolores, when I am with her; and yet when I 
am out of her presence, I often find myself 
wishing she had not come. But I think it is only 
my selfishness that prompts the wish. Of course, 
she has interfered somewhat with our old, cosy 
relations; but she gives us so much pleasure, I 
ought to be willing to give up some few things;*’ 

I thought I understood what Mercy referred to. 
She missed the cosy, morning chat, and evening 
ride with Col. Argyle. His calls were quite gen¬ 
eral now, for, of course, during the first weeks of 
the stranger’s presence in the house, she was 
asked to take part in all the rides and calls and 
pleasures of the household. 

Someway, as the weeks wore into a month, % 
matters did not resume their old position. Col.' 
Argyle and Mercy rarely saw each other alone, 
though his calls were perhaps more frequent 
than ever. 

One day, I was lying in my nook, and Dolores 
was sitting beside me, engaged on some bright 1 
wools, that she was weaving into a rich mat. Cel. 
Argyle had dropped in for an informal call, and 
had found Mercy in the front drawing-room. We 
could hear their voices, but oould not see them. 
Quite by accident, Dolores let fall a large ball of 
h^r rich wools, and it rolled out* of sight, int# 
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the front drawing-room. A moment Inter, it $ the peculiarly high-keyed voice of Ronald Vaughn 
was brought back by Col. Argyle, and laid in j that Was speaking. 

her lap. | 44 It was perfectly maddening to me all the 

44 1 knew it was yours,” he said, as he bent j evening,” he said. “ If you had not granted me 
his blue eyes upon her. “ Everything you touch | this interview, I believe I should have gone home 

and blown my brains out.” 

I heard a low laugh, and a murmur of - words 
that sounded like 44 Poor, jealous boy.” 

What did it mean? Had Ronald and Rose 
she was picking a dead leaf from a plant by the been having a lover’s quarrel, and if so, of whom 
window, and I could not see her face. was he jealous ? 

From that hour, however, I kriew of the pfti^i !; 44 JeAloUs,” repeated the man’s Voice again, 

in store for her. There was no mistaking the !; “and wliat did you think I would be, to sit. and 
expression I had seen in Col. Argyll's eyes, as see that old idiot, smiling and beaming upon you 
he looked at Dolores. There was a fire in the nil the evening, and ndvCr receive a glance from 
glance that Morey lmd never aroused. He wad you ihyself. I felt like strangling him, and 
iu the power of Dolores. From my own fbelings, shooting myself. 0 

I knew how mighty that power was. In all my Again that low, hal^-iriocking laugh, and this 
poor twisted life, I had never known such att all- ' time the Words were quite indistinct. I heard the 
absorbing emotion, as Dolores had awoke in my j name of 4 ! Col. Argyle ” and my oWn spoken once 
heart. Her touch, glance, tone, or a waft of the or twice. Then there was the sound of rising, of 
perfume she used, stirred me with the most 
exquisite* delight. I pitied Mercy, from the 
bottom of my heart, and yet, I could hoi blame 
Col. Argyle for his infatuation. Nor could I see 
that Dolores had made any effort to win him 
from my sister. It bad simply followed as the 
natural cousequcmce of her presence ih the house. 

She had been with us jusfc three months, w*hCn, 
one night, an unexpected revolution Vtcs made to' i It whs Dolores whom Ronald had called hie 
me. We had eryoyed an unusually merry evening. | darling, and he was jealous of Col. Argyle. 

Col. Argyle, Ronald Vaughn, Mercy, Rode, and < My heart fairly seemed to die in my breast, as 
Dolores, with one or’two other casnal callers from ' ^ Iky there through the long night, and thought 
the neighborhood, had all gathered in the' \ matters over. Poor Mercy, poor Rose, poor 
drawing-room, and made the hours gay with j Ronald, poor Colonel!* I pitied them all, and 
song, anecdote, and laughter. I had never deen • ihyself With them. Yet 1 could not bring myself 
Dolores more bewitching. I noticed thAt she sat to censure Dolores, as f knewr she deserved to be 
by Rase, or Mercy, nearly all the evening, and I j censured. I was so completely fascinated by 
thought how briHiant the contrast made her. ; her, that I seemed to be deprived* of my own 
She glowed like a ruby beside a milk-white pearl, \ strength of will. Bat before morning I regained 
and Mercy seemed faded beside hdr. Ool. Argyle j control of mySelf, anti had resolved npon a course 
had been more Cpen in his admiration than ever 1 of action. I did not have an opportunity to 
before. He scarcely t6ok lii» eyes from DOlores, follow it, However, until the next evening, 
and when he told an nfiecdote, il waX for her he < Dolores nfld Rose’ hkJ gone off, on some picnic 
told it, and after one slow, upward glaftCC of her } exChrsiOti, when I awakened, and did not return 
bronze eyes', be deemed Content. j until nightfall. As soon ad I had an opportunity, 

At ten, the circle broke up, and Dblofi^ 1 I WftispVred to DOlbred to remain with me, after 
herself gave me tetj crutches, arid helped me to < the fathily dispersed. Neither the colonel nor 
my room above. I disrobed, and tried to aflebp, ! RCtfald made their appearance, and Rose and 
but the Sultry* August night tVos do 1 oppressive, j Mercy wetft to tlie?r rbomS before the lamps were 
I could not rest. At last* I slipped en a loose j lighted. Then with Dolbres* hand in mine, I 
gown, and taking my cruteh; crept slowly dcWri began to speak. 

to my couch, off the drawing-room, fbr I fancied I “I overheard you and Ronald, last night, 
the long room might afford a freer Ventilation, Dolores,” I said. 44 1 came down here to sleep, 
and sleep be more possible. j atnf beard your parting. He kissed you, and 

I soon fell into a’light sluthber, frotn which I I called you his darting. Do you think you arC 
was woke by hearing routes ttOar me. It was I aettog hoiieTak’/ toward Rose?” 


I kisses, and Ronald said, quite distinctly, 44 good¬ 
night, my drfrling—bless yon fbr granting me this 
interview—df can live now, till I see you again.” 

Then there was the cautious closing of a door, 
AUd then a Woman’s dress brushed by my couch; 
s and as the figure glided away, up the long, wind¬ 
ing stairway, over me swept a wave of that 
j intoxicating fragranco, which I knew’ so well. 


is redolent with a peculiar perfume, that I should \ 
recognize anywhere. It almost intoxicates me.” < 
Then he, too, felt the influence of that perfume, j 
I looked up at Mercy, who hod joined Us, but s 
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1 felt heg hand; tremble. , Soar, a moment ghe^ 
vae (iamb withr astonishment. Bat only for 
moment. She ifas collected and calm enough, j 
when she made answer.: ' 1 

u If Bose eaimot keep he* lovepr/’ she. said, \ 
“is it my fault? How can 1 help his. loving | 

me, if he w>&?” 1 J 1 \ 

“ You oould T»ry easily hindei* it; Ifj you tried;” j 
I answered, with considerable warmth. 44 He da: I 
your sisferis betrothed lore*, and so should be 
sacred to you. I have not blamed you; in regard i 
to Ool. Argyll Though you must have seen: he 
wse move than a friend to my sister, when yon j 
came, I could understand hoi? he might, be j 
fbscinatad by you, without your aid. But fton- J 
aid was*so attached to* Rose, and she lores him. > 
so—and loves ydu; < and I; yon are ? 

unwomanly, and criiel td repay her devoUton/in^ 
this wayi Rose is your sister;. Holered: you | 
mast remember that.” 

I saw her eyes bum Hketwfe coals of fire 
through the gloaming. Her breath canto hard. 

Yes,” she said; 44 1 do remember that she is 1 
my sister, Twistie. I also remember thatshe is I 
the child of the man, Who utterly ignored my | 
existence. He was responsible for my beipg—i> 
yet he never was known to speak of me, or in : 
any way seemed to know I lived. Whatever 
the wrong-doing of my mother, my father had ho j 
right to abandon his oWn child, as he did. from) 
my earliest ohi}dhood, I harbored a desire for; 
revenge. I knew that; in America, was Castle- 
Paix, built by my mother’s money, and that 
there dwelt my father’s wife and his oh lid, the 
woman who had robbed me of my father’s heart, j 
If he had never married again, I believe his' 
heart would have called for me in time, apd I \ 
could have more than recompensed him for my £ 
mother’s failure. But he died without speaking £ 
my name. Then I resolved I would wait, until l 
his daughter was grown, and I would go to j 
America. Meantime, my mother died. I had j 
money, but I'was homeless and desolate., I was > 
born into this world with a craving for love, and, | 
fortunately, a faculty ef winning it. I never i 
tried to win the heart of man, woman, or child, ! 
that I did not succeed. I came to America, \ 
determined to win the love of my sister, my j 
father’s wife, and of all that belonged to them. \ 
If my father’s wife had married, I meant to make j 
her wildly jealous of her husband, even as I had \ 
been jealous of my father’s love for her. If my j 
sister had a lover, I meant to win him from her, j 
even as she took my father’s heart from me. j 
Pate has been kind, and made the play ttiore j 
pleasing than I antioqr>ated. Col. Argyle is a \ 
grand man, and it has been more honorable, and \ 


quite, as interesting, to win my father’s wife’s 
fooev* than if he had been her husband. Yet 
the play waa a little dangerous; for when he 
pleaded for my beast and hand, yesterday, I 
found myself trembling with, a strange pleasure. 
IU would.bdeasy.toiloye Cob Argyle.” 

She paused, and i broke, in, excitedly. “ Then 
why not allow yourself to love him,” I cried, 
“ fend become his wife ?He is noble, handsome, 
wealthy. I think Mercy has conquered herself, 
now, and knows that be is lost to her. Be his 
wife, Dolores, and cease trifling with hearts.” 

She laughed hfer low, mooking laugh, and 
said: 

44 But what will. I do With Ronald? He lovea 
me quite as well, in his way, a& the colonel does.” 

Befdre I oould answer!, there was a step near 
us, fend a form darkened the starlight, that 
streamed in through the long window; 

44 Ronald will withdraw from the play,” said a 
strangely broken voice, which we knew to belong 
to Ronald, himself. 44 Thank God I have heard* 
th4 story from your own lips. Dolores/’ he con¬ 
tinued; coming forward; 44 for I would have shot 
down any other, who dared tell me what yon 
hare told. You ate quite right—;I have, I do 
love you quite as well as Col, Argyle can. Bui 
J hatfe a will, and manhood enough to exert it. 
I am going away for a little while. Tell Rose, 
Twistie, that I called in, after she had retired, to 
say 1 waa obliged to be absent, on business, for 
a few weeks. For God’s sake, don’t let her 
know what a villain I am. When I come back, I 
will be brave*; and she shall name the day, if 
she will* for our marriage. Heaven forgive you, 
Dolores. Good-bye.” 

His shadow vanished from the starlit space^ 
and he was gone. 

Dolores rose, and sighed wearily. . 

“I am to tired, Twistie darling,” she said, 
kneeling beside me, for a moment, and buiying 
her beau ti fid head upon my shoulder. 44 1 am 
so tired of life* of love, of everybody. Why 
was I ever born, Twistie? I ami good for 
nothing, only to make people love me; and then 
trouble is sure to follow. Bat you will always 
love me, dear, won’t you ?” 

‘♦Always, come what may,” I cried; and I 
knew that I could keep my promise. 

She glided away, and I lay thinking, until 
almost dawn. I wns so glad Rose was to be 
spared a great sorrow: I could not bear that she 
should suffer. But I was anxious, nay, eager, 
that Dolores should accept Col. Argyle. It 
would keep her near ns, and prevent the 
possibility of hOr returning to Germany. Mercy, 

I believed, had fought her battle. 
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Rose was full of wonder and sorrow at j 
Ronald's sudden departure y but not a doubt of 1 
his honor shadowed her sky. 1 waa thankful j 
for her trusty and for the chance that had spared \ 
her a bitter knowledge. i 

Ronald had been gone just a week, and CoL \ 
Argyll’s suit seemed to gain favor daily, when, j 
one evening, there was a ring at the bell, and j 
upon us, as we sat, Mercy, Rose, Dolores, and I, j 
a stranger was ushered ini A very distin* 
guished looking stranger, with a wonderful j 
mustache, and immense blue eyes, And the i 
blondest of blonde dices. Dolores rose, with; a j 
little startled cry, and the stanger came forward, j 
and lifted her hand to' his lips, with the utmost j 
ceremony, and greeted her in German. \ 

Then Dolores turned, and presented her \ 
friend with the unpronounceable name, and he ! 
bowed elaborately, and addressed us, in German j 
again. 5 

“ My friend is a fine English scholar,” Dolores { 
explained, in an undertone, “but unable to J 
speuk a sentence of the language, which he 
reads with ease. It will make it awkward for us, 
hut I will act as interpreter. He will understand 
you, if you speak slowly and distinctly, but he 
will only be able to reply through me.” 

A very delightfal stato of matters indeed, for; 
Col. Argyle, when he called an hour later. The 
mustoched foreigner eould understand every 
word he uttered to Dolores, while not one word 
of their conversation was the colonel able to 
comprehend. The colonel made his adieu* early, 
in cousequence, with a shadow in his eyes. 

“ Be of good heart,” I said, os he oamo to my 
nook, to say good-night. “I believe your 
chances aro bright.” 

He pressed my hand, and gave me one of his 
rare smiles, as he turned away. All his great 
heart seemed to shine in his eyes, ob he gave one 
last glance toward Dolores. 

Imagine my dumb consternation, when Mercy 
came to mo, the next afternoon, with the intelli¬ 
gence that there was to be a quiet wedding, at 
Costle-Paix, tbe following morning. 

“ Dolores is goiug to marry that German 
fellow,” she said, “ whom it seems is an old 
lover, and a member of a very distinguished and 
old family. He has followed her her*, and she 
has made up her mind to repay his devotion. 
They will be married early, and go directly to 
New Vork, and sail on Saturday. Isn't it a 
romantic termination of our dear little friend’s 
visit? How wo shall miss her.” 

But Mercy could not eonoeal the relief she 
felt at this unlooked-for denouement. As for me, 
my heart seemed turning to ioe. I do not know 


how long I sat* in tf perfect stupor of pain, when 
Dolores crept Up to me. She was Very was, and 
almost haggard. She twisted her arms about 
me, and rested her head upon my shoulder. 

..“I am going td leave you, Twistie dear,” she 
said, softly. , ' . 

But I cried out sharply, interrupting her: 

.“Ok don’tl How can you do it—how can 
you?” 

“Because it is best,” she answered. “He 
came over to find me, and I used to love him—1 
think I do. loVe him now. And he is my own, 
and I make no other life desolate by keeping 
him, but gloHfy his. Without me, he. would 
never be happy, he has loved; me so long. And 
I think everybody, at Costie-Paik, will be more 
at rest and happier, after I go away-^every 
body but. youi dear. But then, if I staid, it 
might be that you would have a lover, and I 
should make you jealous, because you lived at 
CaStle-Paik. , I swore vengeance on all it’s 
inmates, before I came.” 

The little laugh, that rose to my lips, at her 
mention.of a possible lover, for poor, miserable 
\ me, turned to a sob* and I wept out a lit tle of my 

I lonely sorrow in her arms. 

Only a little. It lay too deep to be dissipated 
in tears. 

! While we sat there, CoL Argyle was shown in. 

Mercy wits in the front drawing-room, aud de- 
! tained him, with her old, sweet, pretty air, that 
J had returned to her, all at once. He sat down, 
\ beside her, for a moment* and I heard the 
j murmur of their voices. The colonel had seen us, 
| and smiled and bowed brightly, before lie sat 
j down by Mercy. His face was sparkling, and 
J his eyes full of light. But half-an-hour later, 
when Meroy Was called out and left him, and lie 
rose and come forward to where we snt, he looked 
old and haggard, and like a man who had passed 
through some terrible ordeal. 

“I Wish you all prosperity,” he said, giving 
his hand*mechanically, to Dolores. “ Mrs. Angel 
lias just informed me of the happy event, to take 
place, .toHuort'ow. I trust you may be happy.” 
“Thank you,” Dolores answered, quietly ; but 
| she did not look at him. 

| “I hope you may favor us with your presence,” 
(she continued. “There Arc no other guests 
| invited; but we Bbnll expect you.” 

! I thought she was terribly cruel, and felt sure 
he would decline. But ho accepted, and ciuue. 
He came, aud stood by my couch, and held my 
hand, while the solemn service was performed, 
that divided Him forever from Dolores. I think 
he read the Admiration and wouder in my face, 
as I watched him standing there, so handsome 
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and brave; for he leaned down, and whispered: 

“ Young recruits, like Ronald, run away from 
battle; but old veterans, like me, face tha 
cannon.” 

“ 1 understand,” I said ; and we. sever spoke 
of it again.” 

Dolores did look at him once. I think she did 
not dare to trust herself. In an hour, she had 
gone forever, and we were alone. 

Ronald caihe back,'after a ftw weeks, and 
before the winter holidays, Castle-Paix was gay 
with the wedding festivities of our darling Rose. 
She made a bonny bride, and has been a happy 
wife. She and Ronald remain at Castle-Paix; 
and the patter of their children’s feet sound 
through the halls. 

Col. Argyle comes and goes, as of old, but 
only as the friend, not as the lover of Mercy. I 
think Mercy knows, and understands, the truth ; 
but the knowledge, that he will never marry any 
other, contents her with her own lot. She lias 
the good taste never to mention Dolores in his 
presence, and I think he is gr&tefhl. 

Ronald proves a model husband, and Rose 
thinks herself the most favored of wives. Not 
long ago, he sat by my couch, with his youngest 
Child upon his knee. Suddenly, his little boy 


came running to us, with a bright anti-macassar 
in his hand. 

i “See, auntie, what I found, in your room— 
in a box; why don’t you put it down in mamma’s 
parlor,. ■ rr 

It was woven out of bright wools, and had been 
a gift from Dolores. With everything else that 
reminded me of her, I had put it away, in my 
room, where no one else ctfuld see it. 

Ronald had' freYer &een it/tiferfcfore. But I 
saw him start, and turn- deathly pale, as t hrough 
the room floated that remetubered perfume. 

“ For God’s sake,” he said, in a low, trembling 
voice, “send that boy away, Twistie, with that 
accursed thing.” 

I hurried the child offj and! followed him, 
slowly, on itfy crutches. Peer Donald, he is 
brave to hide bo well the eld wound, that is not 
even healed. How could I dream that he had 
forgotten her. Once having loved her, it were 
impossible to fbrget that rare creature, Dolores. 
As for me, she is, with all her faults, the one 
perfect memory of my poor thwarted lift. 

Sometimes, I lie awake at night, and weep 
tears of longing for her, and dream of a day when 
I may perhaps see her again. 

And so the years go by at Cabtlk-Paix. 



I CANNOT MAKE HIM DEAD. 


BY JENNIE JOY 


There 1* crape oh the door at Maud Conner’s, 

And they say little Joey Is dead— 

That he Uee in a satin-lined coffin, 

With beautiful flowers at his liead; 

That his hands are as pale as the lilies, 

They clasp In their fey embrace; 

That the smile from bis lips has departed, 

And the roses from off his cold face. ■ 

But I can not make,him «b*ad i 
'Nor have I ono tear to shed; 

And his words are with me still 
That he whispered ’neatly the hfll: 

** I love th^e, little Katie—I love thpe/ T 

Yet they toy there’s a narrow’grave opened,' 

Ju6t under the benches fbr Mm— ’ 1 

That the grass will grow green there In summer, 
And the winds chant ftioir low requiem* 

And that dear little Maudie will plant 
The sweetest of blrtoins Wh^rC he Bes, ' 1 
And water thefr roots with the showers, 

That fall from the heaven of her eyes* 

But I cannot make him dead^ 

Nor have I one tear to shed; 

And his words are wlt^i rw Atill 
Which ho whisperto Meath the hill 
“I love thee, little Katie—I love thee.” 


There’s a carriage with plnmes moving slowly, 
Away from the crape-darkened door— 

And they say little Joey will leave it, 

To ride in a carriage no more; 

But that close to a pearly white portal, 

: He^T wait for dear Maodie to come, 

Whore Christ has a beautiful mansion, 

For them near Ilis own golden homo. 

But I cannot make him dead: 

’ Nor have I one tear to shed; 

And his words are with me still, 

Which he whispered Meath the hill: 

“ i i 0Te thee, little Katie—I love thee.” 

I shall watch for his face at the window— 
Shall look for Ids smile at the gate \ 

I shall count every hour of his al»ence, 

Nor mind if the night should grow lato. 

He will weary betimes or the angels, 

Then Jesus will tell him to borne, 

And fetch back his sad, little Katie, 

To share In his beautiful home. . 

But I cannot make him dead: 

Nor have I one tbar to shed ; 

And his-worth Ate with, sue still. 

Which he whispered Meath the hill: 

“I lore theo, little Katie— I love thee.” 
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QUARTER X-XI- ] 

I have said that Uio youzig,heiress ofAldena- 1 
gate was left alouo, half-hu^ied in the ruins of 
her little chariot* .while, those who had witnessed 
the heroism of her rescue hurried to the spot 
where the intrepid stranger had been hurled, 
across the midl and lay with her faqe turned 
upward, and, her limbs i h\^ 441 ®d together, so 
motionless,, that eyen strong, men hch} their 
breath as they approached her., 

The- men from the dfag, servants from the inn* 
stable-boys and shop-keepers* all gathered around 
the prostrate woman, save one mmvthe first, wlio 
had leaped frqm the drag. He rushed, at once, 
toward the carriage, fell down Upon his knees j 
beside H, and searched the face, half-buriod in j 
the purple of those.torn cushions, for sopae sign 1 
of the hurt hei dreaded to find, ., • <. j 

The excitement of a sudden shock was on that j 
blanched face, nothing more; but it threatened 
to merge into hysterics, when he lifted her up, 
and seeing her eyes closed, implored her to 
speak to him—to say^ llitCt she Was noi! htirt, and 
that those terrible little beasts had not beaten tha 
life out of her. 

She opened her eyes, with a sob, and struggled 
among the ruins. Then, the man, evidently wild 
with delight, lifted her in bin arms, and kissed 
her on the forehead, with a desperation that 
seemed like njadness. 

The girl was by no means unoonscious; for she 
struggled and beat her two hands against/ his 
breast, crying out, in passionate anger: 1 

“ How dare you, man—-how dare you ! It is 
Miss Vance, of Aldensgate, you have the 
audacity to touch.” 

“ Child, child—my dear young lady. Ho not 
say that. It is Prijne, who has saved you a second 
time,” said the man, drawing back that she 
might look on his face, wet with tears; for he 
was crying over her, as women sometimes greet 
lost children when they Are* found. 

She did look at him fill her large eyes filled 
with the wonder of recognition. 

“ Prime—oh ! I ought to have known: always 
near when I need help. It was you that stopped 
the horses?** 

(134) 


‘.* Who else? should it, he, my pretty one? A 
crazy woman from the inn threw herself in my 
way; but I saved you,, in spit? of her entice. A 
thousand such women cpuld not, have kept me 
back.” * , 

“ Ah, no one else could have hod the oouragp 
to stop those mad beasts. I know that. It i? 
likp being, saved from an awful death by ones 
own father.” 

Ilere the man covered his face with both 
hands, and began to sob. There was no pre¬ 
tence in this, for his chest heaved, and tears 
trinkled through his fingers. That moment, 
four men, who had lifted that strange woman 
from the dust of the road, went by, carrying her 
form reverently towArd the inn. A crowd 
followed. 

“ Who is this ?” said, Pore, following the group 
with her eyes. “ Who is it?” 

Prime dropped his hands, and saw the 
woman’s face. His own changed to a remarkable 
degree. The eyes, so full of tears & moment 
beftffe, khidlWl with shfcirp Jnxiety. 

“ It is the woman,** he said, faltering in liis 
speech j ** she would throw herself in the way.” 

- “She must be hurt; perhaps she was trying 
to help me,” answered Dora^ with some show of 
anxiety. “ How white her poor face is V* 

“She was, no doubt, trying to save herself, 
and got under the horses’ feet,” answered Prime. 
“ I could only think of the dear young lady who 
was at one time like a child of my own.” 

“At one time,** replied the girl. “Ah ! that 
time will never cease. I should be an ungrateful 
creature, if it could.” 

Prime half-reached out his firms; but drew 
them back, as if restraining himself with 
difficulty. Looking toward the iBn, he said: 

“My friends are coming out. They are 
looking far me.” 

Dora instantly forgot the mournful procession 
that had just passed by her, and became fear¬ 
fully conscious of the disaster that had befallen 
her garments. She lifted both hands to her 
head, blushing scarlet when they became 
entangled in the rich disorder of her hair, and 
1 she thus discovered the loss of her hat. 
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Prime looked dowh upon Her admiringly; j 
thinking that under nb circuirifltanfees odtild She 
hare been nibt-e bteautifbl. 

“Do not allow yourifdf to be* disturbed;” He 
fluid. “ My fViends ^rill , uriaerstaftd/ , 

Bat Dora Wafl disturbed 1 . Teats of’ taxation 
filled her dark dyes,, as she chat them ott' the 
dost and disarray ofher dresfl. 

“ Your friends, whoever they are, will hardly 
dxpect to find Lady Holddn’fl* daughter in this 
plight,” she said. “Pray help nfo to esCApef I 
wally cannot meet them.” 

“When did I ever refusb you anything?” 
answered Primed and putting on hisgrhntfeSt air', 
he drew her hand over his ariri, arid’ led her 
toward the ittn, gravely boSfring to his friends as 
he passed them. 

Spite of her agitation and the sting of wounded 
vanity, Dora Could not forbear d side glance at 
the group of gentlemen, Whb movrid aside and' 
raised their hats, as shri passed. Among them 
she saw a face that had bent dbWri, With some¬ 
thing like insolent curiosity, iVoih the drAg as it j 
passed the hottse by fhe park wall, while she > 
was standing in the low Window, With the wotnrin 
who had always been called her nttrse. ft WriS ; ; 
a woriderfblly handsome foce, dark, spirited and ij 
with finely cut features, subh' as anfcient rtftfstS' 
loved to caWe on their gems, whrin poets arid' 
heroes Were to be handed downft to ris as a type. 
Ihis man did not Seem to be looking At tforA, 
yet she kneW that her quick admiring glance 
was answered. 

Prime saw this, and a smile crept over his lips. 
When flora Vance entered the chamber to Which 
the strange Woman had been carried, she shrunk 
back appalled; for there, upon the bed, with l 
torn and dusty garments digging from her \ 
limbs to the floor, she saw the slender form of j 
a woman from whom aTl semblance of life had i 
been suddenly crushed out. if envy masses of? 
coal-black hair lay scattered upon the pillows, j 
Out of them, deathly and pallid, gleamed a face j 
that might have been cut from marble, and cast \ 
down from the sculptor's hands against that j 
dusky background. j 



almost as the form upon it, and so absorbed, that! 
she seemed unconscious of any other person, 
though several persons were in the room. J 

Dora drew close to this girl, holding her f 
breath. j 

“ Is she dead—is the poor woman dead?’* she \ 
inquired, speaking in a whisper. j 

The girl thus addressed turned, and the two \ 
Stood for a whole minute, free to frpe, gazing at j 
each other dumbly. \ 


“Did you speak?” said the stranger, at last, 
in a bewildered way. 

“1 asked 1 if dtisTpbo* Sprit was dead,” 
arisWered Both, frightened 1 t>y the look, in that 
cither fofle. •' 

“Dea*P—dbadr' Repeated the stranger, 
hriarsfeiy'* - ’ 

“Sfhe -irf so stilt She loots so white,** 1 , 
answered D6VA, still Speaking under her breath, 

and in foirit‘snatbhris. 

“ Brit She brehthes— t tell you she breathes,”’ 
ririswerrid the other; arid now Her voice came out 
With a sharp thrill of pain, as if the word “ death” 
had* wounded heri •< There was blood upon her 
lif)s, but I wiped it all away, and no more came. 
Why then should anyone talk of death 7”‘ 

Dora shrunk back. . There was so much of suf¬ 
fering in the beautiful face turned upon her, that 
she Coritd hardly command her voice. 

“ FVfrglve riie, if Tam ahxiouS,” she said, after 
awhile, “ It was perhaps for , me, that she threw 
herself in the way of the horses.” 

“Tor you. Oh!” 

“If you are her fncbid, you’ will permit me to 
help hej*. People will,think me ungrateful, if I 
foil to insist on that.” 

, the two girls freed pach other now, and their 
glances met, riot! in friendliness; for one had 
been, disturbed in her grief, and the other, 
wounded in her pride: In that neighborhood, 
Dora Vance was not accustomed to contradiction, 
even in a look, and the stranger's manner offended 
her. ’ ‘ ^ , 

“ Her friend,” said the strange girl, turning 
her eyeg on the white face, half-buried in the 
dusk of those tangled tressqs. “She was my 
sister—was—was ? She is my sister I Did I not 
teTT you that she breathes 1 Vet I said was ?” 

Here the girl threw herself on her knees by the 
bed, took the limp Hand that fell over its side, 
and kissed }t wildly, agairi and again, pressing 
down her lips, in long, breathless waitings, as if 
she dreaded to search for & pulse in any more 
positive way. 

“Has no doctor been sent for?” asked Dora 
Vance. r .., , 

“ Yes,” answered the landlady, glad to be no¬ 
ticed. “ Everything has been done that could be. 
thought, of. A messenger has gone for the 
doctor, and another is riding post haste to the 
Hall.” 

“To the Hall? Ah, I forgot that. Mamma 
might hear of my unhappy shipwreck, and—” 

“ Hush!” said the strange girl, lifting her head 
and listening, “ some one is coming.” 

It was the.doctor, a spare. Undersized little 
man who entered the room briskly, feast a smiling 
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glance around, and took in the whole scene at a i that you failed to recognize me. I scarcely reo- 
glance. \ ognize myself here. Hardly know whether this 

<* Windows wide open,, plenty of air, that is a > poor woman helped to save my life or not; but I 
good thing, Mrs. Hunt^ just what one might have j will do my best to help her.” 
expected of you. Now, young lady, if you will j This girl was young, and capable of generous 
just step one side, and let me have a fair look at j impulses that were, however, as evanescent as 
the patient, perhaps something may be done. \ the perfume of a water-lily. One of these im- 
There, there, don’t look at me so pitifully. I pulses were upon her now, and, for the moment, 
Things may not be so dismal as you think.” j> she felt like the heroine of a romance. 

As he spoke, the little man spread his bands j “ Tell me how to begin?” she said, bending 


out wide, as if he meant to hush those who > over the patient. 


lingered about the bed out of his presence, and j That moment, another sharp spasm swept, not 
drew close to the unconscious woman on the bed- j only the face, but the whole figure of the 
44 A bad case,” he muttered, taking the Jimp; wounded woman. The hand that the doctor 
hand which the strange girl had dropped despair -) held, clenched itself, her lips parted, her eyes 
ingly, for there seemed no vitality in it. i opened, and were fixed upon the girlish face that 

44 But she is alive.” ■ s bent over her, with a wide, astonished gaze. 

44 Just I Ha 1 what is this ?” s 44 Are you better?” said Dora, troubled by thai^ 

A perceptible quiveip ran along the arm he ? earnest look, and really touched by the pathos 
held by the wrist, and a swift, spasm of pain shot j which slowly took the place of surprise in it. 44 1 
across the white face. i hope you are not very much hurt.” 

^ 44 The arm is broken!” the little doctor said, \ The woman made a sudden movement, and 
with great cheerfulness. 44 It .looked like death, > tried to take her hand from the doctor; but her 
but she has fainted. The pain will soon sting her : lips grew pale again, and a cry of agony broke 
back to life.” j through them, for she had given a fearful wrench 

“Thank God, thank God l” exclaimed the girl, \ to the broken arm. Faint and sick with pain, 
with a great burst of gratitude, and she would \ she closed her eyes, but every nerve in her face 
have fallen on her knees, but the doctor looked j was quivering, and Dora saw that great tears 
up sharply. } were forcing their way through the closed lids. 

44 Keep your strength, young lady. It will be * The girl kneeling on the floor, heard the cry, 
Wanted,” he said. \ and started up. Dora had drawn closer to the 

But the girl had no strength. Her limbs had ; bed, and was leaning forward, anxious to offer 
given way, and she knelt upon the floor with | help; but the grasp of a hand on her shoulder, 
both hands lifted to her face, shaking under a l made her wince and draw back, 
sudden rush of thankfulness. i 44 It was me that she missed, and that made her 

44 You seem more fit for work,” said the little j cry out. No one else must touch her in her pain, 
doctor, addressing Dora, without really looking » She is a stranger. Why should anyone interfere?” 
at her. “Take off,your gloves. I shall want \ These words may.have seemed ungracious, but 
help.” j the pleading expressions of that lovely face, made 

Dora Vance drew back, and a haughty color \ them almost pathetic. A flush of angry pride 
rushed to her forehead. Never in her life had j had arisen to Dora’s face, as she felt the hand 
an inhabitant of Mosley addrpssed her with so j clench upon her shoulder; but a single glance at 
little regard for her position. \ the soft, mournful eyes turned pleadingly upon 

“ The young lady is greatly flustered herself,” \ her, drove the flush away, 
interposed the landlady, greatly phqcked. > “Suffered? Do you know what the suffering 

44 Ah! then what is she doing here?” . \ must be, that wrings a cry like that from her? 

44 Oh, doctor. It is Miss, Vance I” J Oh, sir, you are a physician, and ought to know. 

“Miss Vance—bless my soul, I had no idea of > Can nothing bo done for her? Must she stay 
it,” cried the little man, turning around, and re- > hero and die?” 

garding the young lady with a half-comic, half- ? The doctor was about to answer, when a rush 
disturbed severity;” but this seemed to be a case : of wheels suddenly stopped, and the sound of 
of life and death. It may be so yet. Miss Vance $ hurried voices came up from tho street, indicating 
Ims delicate hands. They can save this poor ] a new arrival. 

creature much pain.” j Dora glided swiftly to the window, and, looking 

Dora drew off her gloves, and flung them from j out, turned to leave the room; but as she neared 
her. t j the door, it was flung open, and Lady Holden 

44 1 am ready to help, doctor. It is not strange \ came in, pale, wild, and trembling with intense 
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excitement. Seeing her daughter, she reached 
out her arms, and tears leaped to her eyes. 

“ Dora, Dora—tell me that you aro unharmed. 
They told me so, but I could not believe them.” 

“ But l am quite safe. The poor little carriage 
is torn to pieces, and the ponies lamed, I daresay; 
but you need have no anxiety about ine!” 

“Is this true, Dr. Sampson?” enquired the 
lady, anxiously turning to the little man. “ Have 
you inode sure that she is not hurt 

“ You need hate no trouble about Miss Vance,” 
answered the surgeon, drily; “but the poor 
woman who saved her, may be dying while we 
stand talking here.” 

Lady Holden left her daughter, and went up to 
the bed. When she saw the agony of pndn, and 
• the lace lying there among the pillowS, and met 
those great, piteous eyes turned upon her, with 
the imploring intensity we sometimes see in the 
pictures of a penitent, imploring mercy of‘God, 
the heart in that gentle bosom swelled with such 
sympathy as it had never felt for a human being 
before. Was it gratitude for a life saved ? Could 
thankfulness verge so closely on pain? How 
could the lady know? Already she had deemed 
hejfeelf a bankrupt in gratitude for the return of 
that fair young creature to her bosom, and the 
very magnitude of her obligation was a pleasure; 
but this was a different feeling. Something unac¬ 
countable and strange that held her with a sort | 
of chilling fascination. j 

Such feelings seize upon the soul instantane¬ 
ously, and in defiance of both will and judgment. 
For one moment, they held the lady dumb and j 
apparently ungrateful. Incapable of speech, she j 
lifted her eyes, and they fell upon the strange 
girl, who was looking at her earnestly. Then 
the hand of some angel seemed to have swept 
across her heart. The face, so locked and 
strained a moment before, was illuminated like a 
pearl under tlie sunshine, her lips patted, not in 
a smile; but with an expression for more boauti- , 
ful, and into her eyes, leaped a soft beaming ; 
light, that no human being had ever seen,in them j 
since the day on which her only child had been j 
stolen from her on the beach at Veninor. 

People about Aldcnsgate, said that their lady < 
had never been really happy since that day. j 
The strain upon her nerves, had been too great i 
for perfect reaction, and that even the presonce 
of her daughter, brought back from the Indian 
hunting grounds of America, in all the bloom of 
her beautiful childhood, had failed to restore 
spirit and vigor to what seemed to them all, a 
^broken life. 

Sometimes—the good people said, in whispered 
confidence to each other—the lady would Bit 


silently in her room for hours together, looking 
out toward i lie sea,' as if waiting for something— 
and, if spoken to, would h&ir, its if her mind 
was 1 ftfiir 'off—hen arouse herself, and make 
smiling amends. 

The landlady was thinking’of Vhesv things, as 
she looked on the lady noW, whh all that beau¬ 
tiful glow of light Hi' her face, that seemed to 
reflect itself in the 1 countenance of that strange 
girl. The eyes of tie wounded woman also 
followed that look, and seemed to ache under it; 
for she closed* the Hds, and shuddered down 
among her pillows, seized with fresh spasms. 

“Ladies,” said the stirgfeon, showing himself 
up with more authority than Seemed natural to 
his size and character. 1 “This is trifling with a 
human lHb. I beseech yon, one and all, to leave 
the room.” 

“All?” said Lady Holden. ** You forget that 
I am indebted to this—” 

“I forget nothing, my lady, and remember 
nothing, except that this poor woman must be at¬ 
tended to at onoe. Pray withdraw. There will 
be plenty of time for thanks, when Bhe is out of 
danger. Forgive me, dear madam, but I must be 
peremptory.” 

“You are right; it is I that should ask 
forgiveness,” answered the lady, walking toward 
the door. Dora followed her reluctantly. The 
others hesitated. 

“Can no ohe'Temoin to help?” said the land¬ 
lady. : 

“ Yes, stay-—you have strength, and good, 
sound nerves;” 

The strange girl looked arotind. 

“ There is no need of that. I, too, am strong, 
and have good nerves. Try me 

There was a tone of resolution in the girl’s 
voice, gentle bnt exceedingly firm, that the little 
snrgeon had no power to resist. He made a 
despairing gesture, that the landlady should leave 
the room, and with great reluctance she obeyed 
him. 

Then the doctor turned almost angrily on the 
fair young ooenture who had insisted on staying. 
He saw that she was’ very pale, but had nerved 
herself for an effort of endurance that might tax 
her strength, but could not conquer the resolution 
that shone in her eyes, and gave her beautiful 
mouth the firmness that we see about the lips of 
pictured martyrs. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

Witen Lady Holden entered the inn paTlor, 
she began to pace up and down the room, in a 
state of excitement that seemed Kke delirium; 
for she was a woman so gentle and loving in her 
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nature, that few people had ever seen her lose 
the gracious deportment that inheritanoe had 
made second nature to her. 

Was it the dangerous strait to which the poor 
woman upstairs had been driven that disturbed 
her so? or had the shook that followed the 
announcement of her daughter’s great peril 
shaken her nerves to an extent that made rest 
impossible? She did not seem to heed the 
presence of Dora, when she came into the room ; 
but walked up and down, up and down, some¬ 
times slowly, sometimes with rapid step, until 
the door opened, and her husband presented 
himself. Then she came forward eagerly, held 
out her arms, and threw herself upon bis bosom. 

Vance folded her in his arms, and laid his cheek 
to hers, smoothing, her hair tenderly with one hand. 

“I know, I know,” he said, “all this has 
been too much for you. The very joy of Dora’s 
safety makes you tremble.” 

“The joy. Ah, yos, it must ,bo that! never 
but once have 1 had cause for so much happiboss 
—but it is so strange, so like pain. Does grati¬ 
tude ever amount to that, Asher ? Can it ever 
take the form of a yearning want?” ' 

“ You have often heard, my love, that great 
happiness sometimes verges on pain. Just yet, 
perhaps, yon <*mnotrealizo that our daughter is 
safe. The bloom has hardly boen drivon from 
her face, I see.” 

Lady Holden, still loaning upon Vanoe, looked 
toward Dora, who had placed herself by the 
open window, and was so interested in something 
that was going on outside, that even tho presence 
of her father was lost upon her. It did indeed 
scorn os if the fright and shock that had 
unnerved her for a time was entirely forgotten; 
for a flush of rich color had come bock to her 
checks, and a smile curved the red lips that had 
been so white a little time before. The father 
and mother gazed on her earnestly, and neither 
spoke. The sunlight fell on the abundance of 
her dark hair, touching it with soft lustre. They 
could see the flash of her eyes, through tho 
drooping lashes; for, though she saw everything 
that was transpiring outside, it was with 
stealthy glance, as well-trained animals act out 
their nature, under the protest of education. 

Something in her easy position* and in iho 
face itself, struck both the parents with a feeling 
which was inexplicable. The exquisite delicacy, 
which early sorrow had intensified almost into a 
disease, shrunk s little m the mother’s bosom, 
and the father sighed unconsciously, as he led 
his wife, to a sofa at the other end of the room, 
with the gentle persuasion that always influenced 
her to rest. He know that a painful operation 


was being performed in the stranger’s room, and 
was anxious to spare her the pain which acute 
sympathy in suffering is sure to bring upon the 
possessor, if left to itself. 

Still, Dora was unconscious of her father’s 
presence, or did not care to notice it. Bornham 
of Backwell was preparing to mount his drag 
again, but seemed in no great haste; for, though 
some of his guests had taken their seats, he 
stood apart, talking to Prime, with more earnest¬ 
ness than seemed natural to the intercourse of 
two such men. Once Prime seemed to yield to 
some request or argument the other had urged, 
and took a step or two toward the window, where 
the girl was sitting; but Prime checked himself, 
said .* few hasty words, and came forward, alone. 

Instead of coming up to tbe window, he 
entered the inn, and walked, vrith a careless air, 
into the parlor. 

“ Ila, Vance ! I have just time to say, 4 how 
do you do/ before we are off,” he said, crossing 
the t-oom, with his usual lordly stride, and 
holding out his hand. 

Vance arose, his face clouded, and the welcome 
he strove to give faltering on his lips. 

H Astonished to see me, I daresay. Rather 
taken by surprise myself; but Barnhnm would 
hare me down, and a fortunate thing it w r as—not 
that I wish to claim any credit for saving the 
life that is so dear to ns all. But, excuse me, 
you scarcely seem so happy as I expected.” 

“ I do not understand,” said Vance, with a 
degree of coldness that would have disturbed 
another man. 

Here Dora came forward, flushed with grate¬ 
ful animation. 

“ Oh I papa, dear mamma, it was Mr. Prime 
who leaped from the drag, and stopped those 
terrible little animals, just as they were tramp¬ 
ling me down. If it hadn’t been for him, I 
might.—oh ! I might have been dead and gone.” 

“ There, there, my young lady, do not magnify 
my poor little efforts; if I hadn’t stopped the 
animals, some one else would. We must not 
claim too much; though it does seem providen¬ 
tial that, twice in a lifetime, I have been 
permitted td—” 

Before Prime could complete his speech, a 
scream came from the chamber overhead, so 
sharp and shrill, that it brought an answering 
cry frCm Lady Holdcii. 

“ Ah'!” said Prime, snatching at tbe thread of 
his discourse, after a deep breath, “that poor 
foolish woman is paying for her rash attempt to 
cross flic Btreet, while I was struggling with tho 
horses. ' It ife a wonder wo were not all trampled 
down together. I wonder if she is much hurt V * 
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A shout from the drag broke in upon Mr. 
Prime's noxious solicitude, and, with a Sweeping 
bow, he backed out Of the room, swung his hat to 
the top of his bead, and the next minute was on the 
highest seat of the drag, kissing his hand toward 
the open window, as he was whirled way. 

Dora, who had watched these proceedings 
through the window, turned to heri&ther. 

“Oh I papa, you do not seem io be at all 
gratefUl to Mr. Prime Tor saving my life/’ she 
said, with tears in her>eyes. 

“£ut ditl !he save your life ? The messenger 
told me that a strange Indy, whose cry we just 
heard, flung herself before the , horses, and 
stopped them.” 

“ Oh I but, papa^ how could a slender littlo 
woman tio that t Of eoiurs*/ She Could Only be in 
* dbe way of braver and Stronger people, and get 
herself into trouble, Without helping upy one 
else. I’m very eOrry Hot her, I if ; she is much 
hurt, and mean to be grateful j but it seems to 
me impossible ' that ;we can ever ; half-repay Mr. 
Prime for all that he'hitfdoneTetsus.” 

“Mr. Prime had never found us ungrateful, I 
hope,” was the quiet vepfy that this burst of 
gratitude received; “ but just now the poor lady 
upstairs setms Xo/reffUfro our lirat attention. 
-Whatever may bo due, to Mr, prime, sho,jpust 
not be neglected*” 

Before Dora could answer, and she soejned 
disposed to t argue the point, there came a faint, 
tremulous kmook at the door, and the youpg 
person entered who bad boen left,with the 
surgeon upstairs. She was. palo as t n ghost, and 
her Bps quivered ns she attempted to speak; 
approaching Lady II olden, ,iahe said, with a sort 
Of shiver in her voice: i 

“Bather is conscious now. flnd it frets her 
that you were not permitted to remain. She 
wishes to thank you and the young lady for so 
kindly desiring to help her.” 

“Has she suffered much?” inquired the lady, 
in a voice that trembled also; “ telfpiye,- has she 
suffered?” 

The girl Covered her beautiful eyes, flow 
dusky wkh troubled recollection, with one hand, 
as She answered: 

“ Terribly, it seems to me.” 

“But there is no danger?” continued, IheJady, 
who seemed to find something like fascination in 
the tearful sweetness of that young voice. 

“ Ah! me, I hope not,” woe the faint reply. 

“And you think bur presence will not 
disturb her.” 

“Tto, lady-—no—ebe desires iL” 

As Lady Holden Was going out, Vance stopped 
her 1 with a, gentle touch on the arm. 


“ This is no place for a suffering person. The 
Hall would he far better. There must be no 
lack of attention here.” 

The lady answered with a feint, sweet smile. 

“I am glad you suggested it, Asher,” she 
said, taking Dora’s arm, and leaning rat hep* 
heavily upon it. 

“I—I would rather stay with papa,” said 
that young-person, disfngagiflg her arm. “Of 
course, so many of us can do no good.” 

Lady Jloldqn looked at the wayward girl a 
moment, in sorrowful,surprise, and was perhaps 
about to speak; but.a soft hand touched her 
arm, and a pair of brown eyes, full of pleading 
tenderness,] looked into hers. 

. “ Pray rest on m® !” , 

A Btrange sensation, thrilled through every 
nerve,in Lady Holden’s foriq, as that little hand 
touched her arm., It shone in her eyes, and a 
faint sigh rose to her lfpp—a sweet, tremulous 
breath like that of n flowpr. Why the lady 
should have ftlt this gleam; of happiness, amid 
the .tewiblo tumult and -pain of that ,day, was fl 
mystery to herself and a woudor to those about 
her. Even when she entered the sick-room, a 
smilo lingered on her face, and seemed to have 
,given sweetness to her. voice. , . 

Esther was lying on the bed, pale and 
exhausted, but inspired by some spirit that 
Beerned to have outlived the suffering she had 
endured. The eyes, bright with feverish 
•anxiety, were turned, upon the door, as Lady 
Holden entered. She grasped the bcd-ciotkcs 
with the only hand that could obey her will, and 
the expression of her face, for one moment, was 
that of a creature at bay. 

“ I aui glad that you are better,” said the lady, 
casting a compassionate glance on the bandaged 
qrpu “It must have been terrible.” . 

Esther met her glance, and tried to smile. 

, “ Thei doctor bas bepn very gentle,” she said, 

with a grateful look at the littlo man, “and 
there has*been less pain, f for fhat reason.” 

“ She has bonpe it lij^e a solder,” said the sur¬ 
geon, triumphantly; “better by half; for men 
never do boar suffering like women. Still it is 
a compound fracture, and a bad.one.” 

“But .there ia flO d an 6 e ^^ > questioned the 
lady, with muob solicitude, 

“.There is always daflger. from .shod** and 
fever may set ip.” i 

* The young girl, who had drawn olose to the bed, 
heard this, and uttered a. little cry *f dismay. 

Esther turned her largo .eyes, under which 
black shadows were gathering fest, upon the 
beloved fact*, and, mode another faint effort to 
smile. 
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“ Do not be frightened, Jane. Touch my pulse, 
and you will find no-evidence of a shock, and 1 
shall have no fever. So keep up your courage.” 

The girl turned to the doctor. 

“Oh, toll me, sir. Is there danger? Will it 
be a long Biokness ?” 

Before the doctor could reply, Lady Holden 
had taken the girl’s hand with such gentle 
kindness, that the very touch of her fingers was 
a caress. 

“There is no daiiger,” she said. “I can see 
that, in the good surgeon's *face, and, if there 
must be delay, it will be strango if we cannot 
make that endurable. The monient she can be 
moved, your sister shall be taken to the Hall, 
where we will try to compensate somewhat for 
all that she has suffered for us. You and Bora 
will be pleasant nurses for her, and I can do 
something when my heart is in a thing.” 

Jane Bronson stood with her soft brown eyes 
lifted to the lady's face. As she spoke, a smile 
stole into them, and, with an impulse that made 
the act an unconscious homage, she bowed her 
head, and kissed the hand that still clasped hers. 

“ Ah, lady, we cannot be very wretched while 
you are near,” she said. 

While the girl’s head was bent, Lady Holden 
passed her disengaged hand over the waves of 
her brown lmiT, touching it lightly as a summer 
wind would have done. 

“I am glad you think so,” she answered, “for 
we must be some time together, and your sister 
will require all our cheerfulness, though she does 
bear up so bravely.” 

Esther did not seem very brave just then; for 
every line of her face was quivering with emotion, 
and tears were gathering heavily in her black 
eyes. 

“Ah, me, how she suffers!” exclaiined the 
sister. “ What can I do—what can I do for her ?” 

She would have kissed that troubled face, in 
her helplessness to assuage her pain in any other 
way, but Esther turned her head away. 

“It is not that—it is not that,” she said, 
passionately. “This is an old pain, and it must 
burn forever, Oh, God help me—God help me! 
I thought it wos over.” 

The two women looked at each other in blank 
terror. Had Esther become suddenly delirious ? 

“I will call the doctor,” said Jane; “he has 
not left the house yet. Indeed, I soarcely know 
when ho left the room.” 

“ No—no,” pleaded Esther, from the bed. “ I 
tell you he can do no good! You arc frightened 
at nothing. See, my hand is steady.” 

Lady Holden took the hand she held ont, and 
her finger fell upon the pulse. It fluttered like 


the wing of a dying bird; but there was some¬ 
thing in the great, black eyes, lifted so earnestly 
to hors, that disturbed her more than the pulse, 
a sort of dread—a pleading wistfulness that went 
to the lady’s gentle heart. , 

“ If 1 should die, what will become of her? 
In the wide world, she lias no other friencL” 
Lady Holden drew the girl toward her, and 
pressed a kiss upon her forehead. 

4 ‘As you have saved my child, I will be a 
mother to your sister in all that love and care 
can do; but we must not talk of dying. There 
will be no danger—there must be no danger! 
Let me assure you that what may seem like a 
misfortune, shall prove a blessing, if the power 
of making it so rests with hs.” 

“ For her—for her, alone, that may be possi¬ 
ble,” murmured the sick woman; “ as for me, it 
seems as if the world had come to an end—” 

“No—no ! Iii a few weeks, you will find it 
brighter than ever. Believe me, it is something 
to have made new friends by your own brave act; 
but you are growing feint.” 

Esther did not answer, for her eyes closed, and 
she seemed to float into insensibility. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

ThBrv was wild carousal at a huntingdodge, 
some ten miles from Mosley, that night, for there 
Barnhatn 6f BackWell entertained the party that 
had come down from London on his drag—a long 
ride that had taken them forty miles or more into 
the country. It was Barnham’s caprice that his 
house should always be kept in order for guests 
that might he expected any hour and in very un¬ 
certain numbers. Thus it chanced that a sump¬ 
tuous entertainment was ready, soon after the 
party drove up to the long stone building, that 
the addition of a few balconies and bay-windows, 
had changed froria a ferm-house of the better sort, 
to a rather imposing gentleman’s residenoe. 
True, the stables occupied as much room as the 
house, and employed about as many attendants, 
and the grounds had less space and ornamenta¬ 
tion than might have been desired; but then, it 
was a bachelor’s resilience, and one of many that 
Barnham of Back well claimed as his own, so long 
as the Jews would permit of such ownership, nnd 
under ill the circumstances, offered pleasant 
housing for his guosts. 

There had been high conviviality at the late 
dinner, at which there was no lady to preside, 
and when the host led his guests from the table, 
it was one wild confusion of fruit and flowers 
thrown into blooming disorder. Among them, 
little encampments of half-empty glass—red, 
green, amber-hued, and crystal-white, blazed up 
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thikMglL the fragrant ruin, like great Jewels set ' her gray eves, that she Was Meed the sister of 
on fire by a constellation of lights overhead; and j the handsome man who was rebuking her. 
little etreatns of wine were dripping down the J ’ “ No "harm, but great imprudence. 1 tell you 
snow of the table-cloth, where some of them had \ this, Loo: our American is fastidious as a prince, # 
been Recklessly upset. j and fhr richer than any that comes among us. Do 

In the drawing-room, a long and somewhat ' not destroy your chances by a false move in any 
gloomy apartment, with low ceiling and darkly > direction; for once, my dear girl, be guided by 
panelled walls, sat the young person who had oc- \ the experience of a man Who knowa something of 
oupied a seat by Barnham on the drag. She had \ his sex'. This young American is impressed— 
not appeared at the dinner, but her gray \ nay, charmed, With yoU noW. Do not disenchant 
travelling-dress had been changed, and she now \ him in thfc first tftage of what may prove a grand 
appeared in the subdued light of the drawing- > passion.” 

room, in a robe of old gold satin, contrasted with j “ Disenchant' him,” said the lady, glancing at 
blood-red roses, that gathered up the lace on her 5 a mirror; in which her beauty was' framed in all 
bosom, and gave a rich glow of color to her hair, j its gloWing perfection. 

Though her tresses were golden-brown, and her ? “I understand^” &hswered her brother, with 
lips red as the roses that glowed in them, she was j an impatient gesture. “ It is the self-sufficiency 
past the season of extreme youth. that destrrtjrs half the' charm of a beautiful 

At last, a volume of incoherent voices, the wdman. Do, for heaven’s sake, if you can, 
heavy closing of ^ door, and uneven stamp of feet, j ffirgCt your oWn loveliness, the woman, who 
added a glow of color to that which already so grossly adfnirea herself, cannot expect the 
bloomed on her cheek. ; gpcntsnehtis homage which men feel for nncon- 

“They are coming this way,” she thought. “Hfc sciotfs attractions', this American conics from a 
would not let me preside at the table: at least he counti*y ithefe Something more than grace of 
must recognize me here.” person or features are expected of a lady.” 

She was mistaken, Barnham, who Was hi front “ He Comes front a country where men deem 
of his guests, stepped to the door, saw hor sitting \ it an honor to slaVe for women, wh6 reign over 
there instate, uttered something that seemed like j thetn like queens,” answered the lady, with a 
a smothered oath, and turned frorfi the threshbld. j regal lift of the head. 

“To the billiard-room,” she heard hint say. j “But wise Women do not begin to rivet their 
44 He dares—he; dares !” she exclaimed, sthtt- j chains, till they are well in hand. Let me tell 
ing up. “ This is the brother’s part he promised J you—but let this subject drop. Our affairs are 
to perform.” j quit tetoo serious to admit of trifling. I came 

As she spoke these words, angrily, the woman ; back to say that the fellows in yonder seem bent 

began to walk up and down the long drawing- • on high play, to-night, and tliat might shock our 

room. > American friend. As you are here, and in grand 

A step near the door. She stood BtiH. Barn- ) toilet, perhaps it will be as well to bring him in. 
ham entered, and then she came slowly Into tho Only do remember (he hints I have given you.” 
light, confronting him. j The lady citst a second glance at the mirror, 

44 19 this the way you keep yOuR word?” she ' settled the rod roses a little higher up in her 

said. f bosom; and gave her brother a sidelong glance 

41 Yes, Louisa, if this is the why yon baffle my j from her mischievous eyes, that seemed to cliafc 
plans. Have I not told you, again and 1 again, j lengo even his admiration. 

that your impatient Bohemian ism will ruin \ ^WVfl that do? Your fMefid shall wear the 
everything?” \ rose that lies nearest to my heart, when he 

44 After what fashion, may I ask, do I offend 1 returns, I promise you.” 
my brother?” \ “Ah, Loo, Loo! It is no wonder that you 

44 The fashion of a strolling actress, if you ! think yoitts^if irresistible.” 
must have the plain truth, though there is not; The lady laughed. . 

many of that set who would have insisted on j “Acre, there, don’t lecture me. I like your 
riding down from London on the drag, as { compliments better, though coming from ones 
you did.” own brother, they do scorn a little stale. Just 

“ Was there any great harm in riding by the leave me to iny own devices now. TYhnt is the 
side of ray own brother, in any carriage he tise of one marriage, pray tell me, if the experi- 
might care to drive?” asked the lady, scornfully ; etice does not teach one to secure another? You 
enough : and then you saw, by the proud forget the advantages of being a widow, and a 
uplifting of her peraon, and steel-like glitter in 1 titled one.” 

Yol. LXXVIIL—10. 
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“ I forget that our friend is in yonder, a deer 
among stag-hounds, and, for your sake, must be' 
kept from their fangs. He must lose no money 
in this house, and see no high play.” 

• “Trust that to me,” answered the lady, now 
wholly appeased; and seating herself again, just 
within the light of the chandelier, she took up 
a book, and pretended to read. j 

Barnham had scarcely been missed, when he ] 
entered the billiard-room, where two of his guests, j 
Prime being one, were already contesting a game 
at the table, in an indolent way. 

Barnham crossed the room to a window, by 
which a young man had placed himself, and was 
looking out into the night, for the radiance of a 
full moon was lying on the green sward, and*; 
silvering all the trees, while a soft summer wind 
was swaying to and fro with breezy freshness. 

“One gets tired of this sort of thing; but 
some of my guests like it,” said Barnham, 
glancing at the billiard players, with a scarcely 
perceptible lift of the shoulders. “ I have just 
had a little chat with my sister in the drawing¬ 
room. I think Bhe rather expeeted us after 
dinner.” 

“Is Lady Alton down?” answered the young 
man, with prompt interest. “ I feared—I thought j 
that she might be too much fatigued. With your 
permission, I will ask to be excused here. ! 
Indeed, I was tempted to go out; the night is so ;j 
beautiful.” 

Barnham smiled, graciously, and followed 
George Roxburg with a pleased expression in his 
eyes, as the young man left the room. 

The moment he was gone, Prime flung down 
his cue, and came up to the window, which | 
opened on to a stone balcony, on which the; 
moonlight was shining one minute, while some 
tree bough dashed it with shadows the next. 

“ Well, have I kept up this fooling—as we call: 
it in America—long enough?” he said, with a 
cautious laugh ; “ are we to have no real play, to- i 
night?” | 

“ As much as you like; but remember, my > 


New York friend isn’t to be included. Where 
he plays, the gome must be nominal.” 

“Ah, I understand. But about the other 
thing? Step this way, I am a little anxious.” 

Barnham opened the window, and the two 
men went out upon the balcony. 

“ You saw her. You heard her speak. It was 
at a disadvantage ; but what have you to say?” 

“Say,” answered Barnham, “what can one 
say, except—” 

“That she is an angel,*’ Prime broke in. 
“ Just that, and nothing less.” 

“An angel,” said Barnham, thoughtfully, 
perhaps. “At any rate, a deucedly handsome 
girl. By Jove, Prime, I am in love with her 
already.” 

“ Then, by Jove I you shall marry her. Money 
wouldn't have me to give her Co anyone who did 
not love* her to adoration—adoration I say—but 
how eould you or any other man help it?” 

"■ How, indeed ? If that‘person exists, I am not 
the man. But the young lady? You speak as if 
your will settled the whole thing.” 

“And so it shalL Have I not told you the 
story—told you of a time when I was like a 
father to her ?” 1 

“ Yes, you have told mo that story often 
enough.” 

“ But this, I have not told you. She is os 
much under my influence as ever. When my 
will is spoken, that of her • father will go for 
nothing.” ’ 

“ But the mother?” 

“ The mother ? Ah, that will be taken care of 
—besides, the property is all entailed, the title 
sure. What can the mother do, if the girl chooses 
to have a fancy of her own ? If you love the 
child—everything rests in that—if you love her, 
she, and all that she has shall be yours, always, 
providing that, you keep to our contract. But 
you must love the girl.” 

“ Love her ? I do-^-I do T By Jovo! I am in 
dead earnest, now that I have seen her.” 

{to b» continued.] 
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So slight a favor 'tia yon crave, 

That I can scarce refuse compliance; 

Nor Khali I use the page you guvo 
To set your champions at defiance. 

Bear lady, vainly awed, I praise 
That dimpled hand I prised at parting; 
Or those dark eyos beneath whose gaze, 

A Cupid larks equipped for darting. 


Nor can I hope to lightly touch, 

On charms bo oft the ihemo of lovers; 
To add another whilo no much, 

That's beautiful about thoe hovers. 

I can but add one little pearl, 

To all the gems nlxmt thoo scattered; 
And say Again, sweet, artless girl, 

That all thy poets have not flattered. * 
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One sultry July day, as I returned from a 
short, sketching expedition, I found my old class¬ 
mate, Howard Van Dyke, sitting on the porch of 
the farm-house, where I was boarding, up among 
the mountains of New England. 

“This is a surprise,” I cried, shaking his 
hand, enthusiastically. “You are almost the 
last person I expected to see.” 

“ The fact is,” he said, “ I’m tired of Saratoga 
and society. I took my mother, and grandmother, 
to Congress Hall, as usual; and did my best, for 
a week, to be dutiful; but I couldn’t stand it; 
and here I am.” 

Howard and I had been at Harvard together, 
where we had become close friends; and the in¬ 
timacy, thus begun, had been kept up, ever since, 
in spite of my being only a poor artist, and he 
the heir to very great expectations. His father 
had left a queer will, however, giving to my 
friend only fifteen thousand dollars, and leaving 
the bulk of the property to Howard’s mother, 
unless she married again, in which case the 
fortune reverted to Howard. The grandmother 
was also very wealthy. But both mother and 
grandmother were possessed with the notion that 
Howard ought to make a “ wealthy alliance,” as 
they called it: and it was quite evident, that, if 
he did not, his chance of inheriting their wealth 
was small, indeed. 

“I envy you, old fellow,” he used to Bay. 
“ You can marry who you please; but if I marry, 
unless to suit others, woe unto me!” 

Nor was this all. There were certain family 
diamonds, of uncounted value, which were to go 
to Howard’s bride, if he married to plcaso his 
mother and grandmother. Once, during a visit, 

I had been indulged with a view of them. 

“ It isn’t often one sees such fine heir-looms in 
America, Mr. Davis,” said the grandmother, 
complacently, to me. “ But then ours is an ex¬ 
ceptionally old and aristocratic family.” 

I remembered all this, when I saw Howard 
sitting on the porch, and reflected how he had 
run away from a possible bride at Saratoga. After 
a little while, I could not help asking, maliciously: 

“Has a candidate for the family diamonds 
appeared yet?” 

“ Hang the family diamonds,” he retorted, 
crossly. “When I told grandma I was coming 
here, she said she supposed she might as well 
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sell the family diamonds, for she heard there was 
nobody but school-marms to be met, up in the 
mountains, and that of course I would marry one 
of them, out of sheer malice. She added that she 
heard the 4 school-marms * went out, in summer, 
as waitresses at the hotels. By the bye, have 
you any here?” 

“ Not at this farm-house. But there are plenty 
at the hotel, a quarter of a mile off. I have made 
some pleasant acquaintances at it, though no 
4 school-marms ’ as yet. If you want gnyety, 
you’ll find enough of it there; if you want quiet, 
you’ll find enough of it here.” 

44 1 have made some acquaintances there 
already,” he answered. 44 They came in the 
stage, with me, and are from Baltimore. There’s 
an aunt, elderly and prim, but lady-like and 
intelligent; her neice, a great heiress, I believe, 
with golden hair, blue eyes, and just such a baby 
face as all you artists rave about; and then a 
companion, a dependant, and a sort of poor 
relation, a teacher, I believe.” 

44 The school-marnf herself,” I cried. 

Howard flushed up, and looked annoyed. 

44 School-marm, or not,” he retorted, petu¬ 
lantly, “she’s worth a dozen of the other. 
Bright, interesting, stately as Cleopatra, proud 
as an empress.” 

I gave a long whistle. “And how did you 
et acquainted with this paragon ?” I asked. 

“Well, she dropped her parasol, and I 
jumped down for it. If it had been the parasol 
of the heiress,” he added, contemptuously, “ it 
might have lain there till Doom’s-day.” 

“Very well-bred,” I said, “ sarcastical,” as 
Artemus Ward lias it. “It’s hard, that, because 
a girl is rich, she should be treated rudely.” 

As I foresaw from this conversation, we soon 
became intimate with the Baltimoreans. At the 
end of a fortnight, a succession of pic-nies, 
walking and driving parties, and rides on horse¬ 
back, had brought us into such frequent contact 
with the aunt, and with her two nieces, Miss 
Blanche Terry and Miss Lucy Rodney, that our 
chance acquaintance had ripened into a friend¬ 
ship, which was still further promoted by the 
knowledge that the Terrys and Van Dykes had 
many mutual friends. After that important 
discovery, Howard and I were welcome guests 
in the Terry’s cosy little private parlor at the 
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hotel. From friendship, we were gradually Two or three days after this, Howard bad 
drifting—drifting, 1 did not stop to a^k myself joined the Terrys in some mountain expedition. 


lit lu r. To marry a poor girl, dependent on a 
usin’s bounty, would be to destroy all his 
; b int prospects. For me, to offer myself to a 
h wiwicm, would be to expose myself both to 
e suspicion of mercenary motives and the morti- 
ition of a scornfftl refusal. 

Meantime, 1 had filled my portfolio with 


and I had excused myself by pleading indisposi¬ 
tion; but to tell the truth, 1 think the sight of 
Howard's happiness annoyed me, and 1 preferred 
moping by myself at home. I sauntered up to 
the hotel, just as the stage came in, and to my 
horror I saw, among the passengers, Mrs. Van 
Dyke and the madame, looking more grim and 


studies, not of cloud or mountain effects, not j unbending than ever. 

of lofty peaks or ferny dells, but with innum- j They greeted me kindly, and after I had 
erable sketches of Blanche Terry’s sweet face, ; secured some rooms for them, they requested me 
profile, three-quarter, full view. There were \ to follow them upstairs. After the waiter had 
pictures of her in her trailing ball-robes, in her ; closed the door, Mrs. Van Dyke approached me, 
simple morning-dress, or in her plain mountain- j and said in a stage whisper: 
suit. Howard joked me, unmercifully, on my! ‘'Howard?” 

change from landscape to figure studies. The ! 44 He is well; but off on some pic-nic.” 

lovely, pure Madonna face haunted alike my j “ Isn’t there any hope of inducing him to 
waking and my sleeping hours. One day my J change his mind ?” 
friend came into my room greatly excited. j 44 None whatever.” 

“ I have done it,” he exclaimed, throwing ! Madame Van Dyke held up both hands, and 
himself into a chair. { exclaimed, “ Oh !” 

“Done what?” I gasped. “Murdered any! “She is a poor girl, without any prospects 


himself into a chair. 

“Done what?” I gasped. 


‘ Murdered any 


one? Shot Miss Rodney accidentally? Run ; whatever?” asked the mother, 
over any old woman in your reckless driving?” j 14 Yes.” 

“I have freed myself fVom leading strings. \ “Ateacher?” 

I have signed the death-warrant to my ‘ great j “Ires.” 

expectations.’ I’m a free man now, and will be l The old lady sank back in her chair, while 


as poor—as poor—as a church mouse—” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ I offered my hand to Lucy Rodney, and told 
her frankly that there wasn’t a thing in it but 
niy heart, not a red cent, nor a sixpence.” 

“ But you have what, your father left.” 


\ from her pursed-up lips came a faint: 

I « o—o—li !” 

“ I feared it all the while,” said Mrs. Van 
j Dyke. “ I had my suspicions! Mother, we 
\ might as well prepare ourselves for the worst. 
A teacher! One of those young women, 


that’s a mere bagatelle. Besides, I j doubtless, who wait on tables in hotels during 


wanted to see how much she really did love me; ‘ 
and, my dear boy, the glorious creature actually j 


acation. Perhaps she will serve us.” 

The old lady sat bolt upright, and the feather 


said if I was satisfied, she was. Did you ever \ on her bonnet trembled, ominously. 


hear of such devotion ?” 

“ And you don’t regret your inheritance?” 


; “ Never , shall the family diamonds ornament 
; the plebeian neck of a waitress at an inn,” she 


“ Not a wliit! I’ve written home, and made a < said, savagely, 
clean breast of the whole thing. I dreaded it of j I was so amused that I could not correct their 
course, not tlio losing the money, though I didn’t j mistake. 


like to let that go; but I knew it would really j 
trouble poor mamma.” j 

“ And the family diamonds?” 

“ May go to the dogs, for all I care. Lucy \ 
will look just as well to me without them. { 
Besides, she is a diamond herself—a regular j 
Koh-i-noor.” \ 


“ We have talked the matter over,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Van Dyke, “ and mother and I have decided 
that. it. is just about, as well—” 

“ There’s no well about it,” fretted the madame; 
“ tlie whole tbiug is shockingly ill.” 

“We have your warm sympathy, in our crush¬ 
ing affliction. Of that we are sure, Mr. Davis,” 


With that, he left me, and I gave myself up to \ and Howard’s mother raised her handkerchief to 


sorrowful meditation. If things had only been 
reversed ! If Blanche Terry had only been in 
Lucy Rodney’s place, and Lucy in Blanche’s! 


liereyes. “ We have concluded that it is best 
not to oppose Howard, ne is, you know, our 
son after all; and, and even this cannot destroy 


Then, the path would have been clear and • our affection for him. We shall treat his wife 
straight before me. But now. Ah, well! I must ! civilly, always; but we cannot be expected to give 
bear my disappointment as bravely as possible I \ her the privileges, nor—” 
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“Nor the family diamonds,” snapped the old “Paste!” shrieked the Van Dyke ladies, 
lady. “Howard, do you hear thatf The Van Dyke 

“ We sh*Qplrpvid® for thetfc as hqfit* Howard’s family diamonds,’paste!” 
position,” continued Mrs. Van Dyke, serenely; “By Jove, I think she is right,” said Howard, 
“and never let the world know our bitter—bitter, “ .Who set these diamonds, mother?” 
heartrending disappointment The Van Dyke “ The work was done at Goldplate’s. The 
blood is very proud—very proud, Mr. Davis.” » chief workman there is a man of great taste.” 

Then I had a chance to mend matters, consid- \ “ I judge so,” replied Howard, quietly, “ since 

erably, by telling them that the girl was not a \ he has evidently taken the family diamonds, and 
waitress, a fact which mollified them greatly. \ replaced them with this worthless paste.” 

The next day, Howard told me that there had j After the excitement bad somewhat subsided, 
been a meeting, and a half-reconciliation, although \ Madame Van Dyke said, glancing at Lucy, 

I saw that he expected to lose his inheritance. < “Well, there is one consolation. She will 
“They were very polite to Lucy,” he said; j never wear them!” 

“fVeezingly polite.” \ “I don’t think she cares for them. She has 

That afternoon, we were all invited to tea, in j enough of her own,” returned Lucy, rising, with a 
the Terry’s private parlor. The conversation \ haughty gesture. “ My friends, there has been a 
turned on the diamonds of a wealthy Cuban ; little deception here. When my cousin and l siart- 
lady, then stopping at the hotel, and I said to \ ed on this journey, we agreed to change names and 
Madame Van Dyke, “Do show them your fine ! places—just for the fun of the thing. It seems to 
diamonds, Madame. The old-fashioned, silver j me that it is now time to assume our real char¬ 
setting suits them so well.” j acters. I am Lucy Terry, and Blanche Rodney 

“But I have had them reset,” returned the j there is my well-beloved, teacher, cousin—” 
old lady. “ I did not care for it, but my ] Here Blanche abruptly left the room, and I 
daughter persuaded me, and they enly came , followed, for I was free now to seek and win her. 
home the night before we left town. I have j As the door closed behind me, I heard Lucy 
hardly taken them out of the case, since,” and } say: “I trust, my dear ladies, that the gain of 
then, very much gratified by my request, she £ a rich daughter-in-law will compensate you for 
sent Howard for them. ! the loss of the family diamonds.” 

When he came back, we all drew near the \ From that day to this, the Van Dyke’s have 
jewel-case, in eager expectancy. Madame opened j never seen the “family diamonds.” On tele- 
the box, slowly, with a triumphant air; but, J graphing to New York for the foreman of the 
somehow, we all looked rather blank, and the < Goldplate establishment, they found that he had 
exclamation of admiration was very feeble. j been missing ever since the night on which the 

“What is the matter with them?” asked j diamonds were sent home, in their new setting. 
Howard; “they look so dull.” j Four years after the loss of the jewels, I 

I handed one of the bracelets to Miss Rodney, < brought my bride, Blanche Davis, to visit the Van 
and the old lady addressed her, maliciously: \ Dykes. At the same time, I promised Howard 

“What do you think of those, Miss Rodney? \ that I would paint Lucy’s portrait. 

Are they not beautiful? Old family heirlooms, | “What a pity, that you never found the 
you know. Ours was a very aristocratic family.” \ family diamonds,” I said to the old lady. 

“They look to me like paste,” said Miss i “ These are my jewels,” answered the madame, 
Rodney, in a low tone to Howard. j softly, pointing to Howard’s handsome twin boys. 


“NO CROSS, NO CROWN.” 

BT MBS. A. D. DAILEY. 


We toil along the rough and weary way, 

Panting beneath the burden which we bear, 
Thirsting and fainting, crying out in pain, 

Wearied and worn by loads of sin and care. 

But though tho crow be heavy, At its head, 

Gleaming through clouds that hide It from our view, 
We see a crown in splendid radiance shine. 

Tie ours if we but bear the journey through. 


And He who placed it there bore heaviest loads 
Of shame and sorrow and such anguish keen, 
As drew from that blest forehead drops of blood, 
Burdens of which no mortal eye hath seen. 

But on His brow, all glorious, shines a crown 
Brightest of all in those bright courts above, 
Dazzling with Jewels, priceless in their worth, 
Among them that most precious one, Hia love. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY 

No. 1—Is a walking-costume of pongee, of : 
which we give the front and back view. The : 
trimmings are of a contrasting color, and may be ; 
of either self-colored silk or chintz patterned 
foulard. It is made with skirt and polonaise. 


H. MAY. 

The skirt is faced on the outside with a wide 
band of the trimming nine to ten inches deep. 
The edge of the skirt has then three narrow 
knife-plaited ruffles of the pongee, the third one 
put on with a heading. The polonaise is 


No. 1. 







fly 


gathered on the front seam into a bunch, and 
ornamented with loops of ribbon to match the 
trimmings. At the back, as may be seen, the 
fulness is all put into a double box-plait, and 
fastened on the side-back seam, also ornamented 
( 146 ) 


by loops of ribbon. The turn-over collar, and 
pointed trimming for the front of the waist, ‘is 
arranged as seen by illustration. Small cuffs on 
the very tight sleeves. Twenty yards of pongee, or 
ten yards of double-width goods, will be required 
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for this costume. Two and a-half of silk or 
foulard for trimming. Three and a-half 'yards 
one and a-half inch ribbon. 

No. 2—Is an evening-costume of plain gauze 
and silk or satin. The train and bodice are of 
ruby-colored silk or Batin, trimmed with pale 


yellow gauze and roses. The tablier is of the 
gauze, closely puffed, and thickly studded down 
the front with roses. The full train is bordered 
with a plaiting, and the quilles at the sides are 
likewise plaited. The low-pointed bodice has 
berthe and sleeves of gauze. This would be a 



No. 2. 


No. 3. 


very pretty model for either fine white mull over 
a silk, or selisia slip -Of violet, pink or blue. 
Sixteen yards silk, and five to six yards of gauze 
will be required. 

No. 8—Is 4 short princess dress of baby blue 
albatrosO doth, seaside zejjhyr, late bunting, or 
any light summer gebds. Th* skirt is bordered : 


with ^ deep plaiting, ornamented with three satin 
bands of* tlio same or darker shade. The tunic, 
Which is folded in front, is edged with a deep 
cramped fringe. The front from the neck down, 
is further ornamented with loops of narrow blue 
satin rillbon. Tlie back Borins two pouffs. Small 
coat sleeve irimmed to match. Eighteen to 
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No. 4—Is a striped, flannel frock suitable for 
the sea-side, for a girl of three to five years. It 
is trimmed with two plnitings, which are more 
effective if of two different shades. The cuff- 
bands and collars are vaudyked, and lace of 
Hamburg edgiug 'Ad under the points. 


No. 7—Is a tablier blouse, princess form, for a 
little girl. It is made of linen, and edged with 
embroidery. 


No. 6.—For a child of two years, either girl or 
boy, is a high, blpuse frock of flannel trimmed 
with Hamburg. The blouse is pleated, apd. the 
skirt is kilted on to a petticoat-body. f . 

No. 6.—For a boy of three years, wp ^ave a 
plaid gingham or woolen froqk with embroidered 
collar and cuffb. It is put in a lopse paletot 
fashion, and has a plaited flounce on the edge. 


No, 8.—A palctqt ,of blua pink cashmere, 
trimmed withioBertion and odfpngj either of 
Hamburg pr coarse Russian lapo. 
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LADIES* PATTERNS. 

Prince* Dress: Plain,. 

14 “ with drapery and trimming, .... 

Polonaise,. 

Combination Walking Suits,. 

Trimmed Skirts,.. . . 


Watteau Wrapper,.60 

Plain or Gored Wrappers,. M 

Basques,. M 

Coats,..35 

“ with ffflutii «■ . . AH 


< ■> >; ; ; ; 


• Talmas and Dolmans, .JS 

r Waterproofs und Circulars, ..35 

[.PH"* -it!. M 


CHILDREN'S PATTERNS. 

Dresses: Plain, . . . .251 Basques and Coats, . . .25 

Combination Suits, . . .35 Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts .35 

Skirts and Overskirts, . .25| Wrappers,..25 

Polonaise: Plain, . . . J25 Waterproofs, Circulars 

“ Fancy, . . .361 and Ulsters,. ... ^5 




BOYS’ 

Jackets,. 

Pants,. 

Testa,. 

Ulsters,. 


PATTERNS. 


.25 

.20 

.20 

.30 


Wrappers,.... 
Gents’ Shirts, . . 
u Wrappers, . 


.25 

AO 

.30 


M 
1 M 
M 
1.00 
AO 


In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of Magazine, also No. of page or figure or any¬ 
thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. By so 
qping, your patterns will be forwarded without delay, 
together with a mode/, ehowing how tho pattern is joined. 
PfcQ’ticnlftr attention is called to our Price Lint, as we cannot 
fijlprard any order, unless the full price of each piece ordered 
■ is Enclosed In United State* Stamps or money. In all cases we 
stydy to phrase our customers, and will answer any questions 
by Postal Card on receipt of one cent stamp. Send full 
address, City or Town, Omnttj and State, to Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 
South Eighth Street, Philndclpliia. Whilo w'e extend our 
thanks to our many customers who have so generously 
patronized us during the past year, wo hope for a continu- 
i unco during the present year. Ib^pectftilly, Mrs. M. A. Jones, 
£ 23 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


PETIT LAMBHEQUIN. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



his simple model for a Jambrqquin trimming : silks, and the tassels are made of crewels, and 
is useftil for trimming waste-baskets, small tables, then combed out to.give them a fluffy appearance, 
etc. It b worked oxr cloth, Yelret or ffclt, hi It is the latest pattern out. 
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DOLMAN FICHU: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 

BT IMllT H, MAT. 



We give, here, ft new and stylish Dolman 
Fichu. Folded in with this number, is a Supple¬ 
ment, with the pattern for it, full size. 

The shape is a very simple, but elegant one, 
and has only one seam, that, in the centre of the 
back. The slope of the shoulder is formed by a 
Small gore being cut out This seam must be 
(160) ‘ 


very neatly stitched and, pressed. The fringe 
and passementerie, or whatever trimming is 
used, should be placed all round the garment, 
forming a border on every part One yard of 
cashmere will cut this shape in its full size. The 
dotted lines show where the pattern turns over, 
it being a trifle too large ijor our paper. 
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Coarse linen or Java canvas and thick purse * The stitches are alternate rows of single and 
twist of bright colors are the materials used, j double coral. The sides and ends are fringed 
The design consists of stripes of fancy stitches j out, and a row of stitches heads the fringe. This 
and drawn threads. ' is very new. 


pockets, omametated with embroidery, are sewn 
to the bottom, and a strap of ribbon stitched at 
intervals, to liold scissors, thimbles, etc. The 
sides and ends are cut separately; they measure 

( 161 ) 


The case is made of cloth or worsted Java J 
canvas, lined with blue silk or cashmere. The j 
bottom is cut in one piece, measuring twelve 
inches in length, and seven iu. width. Two } 
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PEN WIPER. — DESIGN FOR PILLOW-CASE. 


three inches in depth, and are bojtodf/stfth; \Ank y ;, 
ribbon, and t^ei*. sf^ned peat)y to ih* r|bbont 
which binds the bottom. Two bands of blue 
cashmere, ornamented with a design, in, cross-1 


ititbh, are iix4d to the back; a buttonhole is 
worked at t^e;oof#er, Th/ercaee titled is shown ; 
it is fastened by means of buttons. The button¬ 
holes are worked in the embroidered bands. 


PEN ^IPEB. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials: white, red and black cloth ; purser with stiff crinoline to keep them in shape. The 
silks of various colors. The palms are of white \ black cloth is cut in strips, and notched on one 
cloth, and the designs upon them are done in j edge; then quilled ns seen in the design. A 
many colored silks, producing quite nn Oriental ! ribbon, forming loop to hang by, is adjusted as 
effect; the ceutre-piece is in red cloth, likewise j may be seen. With a different interior arrange- 
ornamented. These three pieces are interlined \ ment, it will serve equally well for a needle-case. 


DESIGN FOR PILLOW-CASE, Etc., Etc. 


-*.£»• JANE If EATER. 

On our Sttplk^ent, folded ip with this ^ for a Pillow-Case, furnished by the Philadelphia 
rumber, we give* in addition to the full-size j School of Art Needle-work. Another design, dif- 
pattern fop a Dolman Fichu , a beautiful design ] ferent in detail, but similar in character, was 
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BOEDER. 
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given, on the Supplement, that went out with i these three colors being the only ones, in which 
our April number. The two would make a pretty < you can got working cotton that will wash. We 
pair for a pair of pillows. These poppies are to > .also give, on the Supplement, several patterns 
be worked in stem-stitch, or outline stitch Us it is in ordinary embroidery, vh&}: a bunch of grapes, 
sometimes called: the buds, and flowers in red,.] a head of wheat, and a neck-tie: all being new, 
and the leaves and stems in dark bhic, or black ; \ pretty, and Useful patterns. 


OTTOMAN, OR FOLDING STOOL. 

IIY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



We give, here, an engraving of an ottoman, or 
folding stool, a piece of furniture that has come 
very much into fashion, lately, from its conveni¬ 
ence, because it is light, and can be folded up, and 
so carried in the hand, from one part of a room 
to another, or out on a porch. 

In the front of the number we give a design for 
a stripe to be worked for it. This pattern may 
be done in shades of blue and green in point au 


passS t on rich black satin; the side Btripes are in 
blue velvet, with cord and tassels of the same. 
We may add that the design would be very suita¬ 
ble for a child’s dress or lady’s jacket, or apron. 
Or it could be used for a sofa-cushion, or chair 
It is, in 'Short, not only one of the prettiest 
patterns we have ever given, bat it is one that 
can be employed for an unusual variety of 
purposes. 


BORDER: EMBROIDERED NET; 

BY MRS. JANS WEAVER. 



This design, when carried oul in colored floss 
silks, either on i black or white n<d foundation, 
is very effect ive. The model is black net and 


gold-colored floss silk; the edge is buttonholed, 
and slightly vandyked: the design is darned in. 
A good model, also, for darning in linen floss. 
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FOOTSTOOL: IN PATCH-WORK. 


BY UBS. JANE WEAVES. 



We give, here, a flew and pretty design, in 
patch-work, for a footstool, or ottoman. The 
pattern is of silk, 8&-pointed stars, on a ground 
of black velvet hexagons ; and the details (given 
below,) supply the full size of the patches, and 
the mode of sewing them together. Any scraps 
of black velvet or silk may be 'Utilized. The 




( 164 ) 


patches may be larger or smaller, according to 
taste and the materials employed ; but the side of 
the diamond must always be equal to that of the 
hexagon, and each must be carefully cut of 
exactly the same size, as even a slight error will 
make the whole wrong. The stars should be as 
bright and of as many colors as possible; each 
star, or every other one, may have three 
points of one color and three of another, 
the contrasting colors alternating, but one 
odd point in a star, or one odd star, should 
be avoided. Plain silks, and those in 
which a flower comes in the centre of each 
diamond, may be used alternately, or the 
design would look exceedingly handsome 
with yellow or old-gold-color stars on a 
brown velvet ground. The foundation 
must be cut out in thin cardboard or stiff 
paper, and covered with the velvet and 
silk, the edges of which arc turned over 
and tacked down, and afterwards sewn 
together on the wrong side, as shown in 
the detail. When the work is finished 
the paper must be removed, and the stool 
is made up with fringe. 
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DESIGN. FOR CREWELS. 
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This design would also be suitable for a summer 
window-blind, to hang outside the linen one, 
fusing the room ; or a dwarf blind, to keep out 
an ugly view, the light falling through the colored 
patches giving them almost the effect of stained 
glass. Our design is an especially good one for 
this purpose, but the hexagons had better be of 
black silk than velvet, as the latter would be 
too heavy. The small conventional flowers now 
often seen in stained glass, octagonal patches 


with diamonds between of a different color, or 
any pat tern of lattice work, would also be suitable. 
All the turnings-in should be very even, and their 
thickness will give almost the effect of leading. 
Black braid may be also laid over the joints, so 
as quite to cover the turnings, with the same or 
even better result. Patchwork used for blinds 
should always have a lining at the back of light 
neutral-colored cotton sateen, or window-blind 
material itself 


DESIGN FOR CREWELS. 


BT MBS. JAN5 WEAVES. 






Material: crash, three shades of green for the 
leaves, three shades of blue for the ragged robins, 
maize color for the wheat, dark brown for the 
feather-like sprays. 

Trace only the outline of the design on coarse 
crash; then begin with the lightest shade of 
blue, for the flowers, and work from the outer 
edge always; put the threaded needle up from 
the under side, then follow the design, and make 
a stitch by putting it through in the place 
indicated. Work the calyx green, and cross it 


with the maize color. For the leaves begin at 
the points with the lightest shade, following the 
lines. Shade down to the darkest shade. Stems 
arc green, centre of the flowers maize color, and 
the feather sprays are done in brown. To shade 
a flower or leaf nicely, requires care and taste. 
With a little observation and practice, it can easily 
be done, and the work, now so fashionable, is both 
beautiftil and inexpensive. For table-covers, 
chair-seats, screens, etc., it is taking the place of 
all other kinds of embroidery. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 

EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. j SEA-WEEtog ARE Very Pretty, when arranged in oma- 

Desions In “Art' Needle-Work.”—Ab this is a month, ! mental baakotu, or vases. You will have the bent chance to 
tvheu many ladies go to the sea-shore^ or the lake-side, or ; 8 et specimens, after a heavy sea; and the sooner they 
take some other form of a a yearly “outing,” we have ! aw “ floated out,” wltftt collected, tho wher. Tlace the sea- 
selected for the Work-Table such patterns as are especially \ "’ e(? ds in a basin of fresh water, into which a email quantity 
convenient for their leisure hours at those places. The I of suit has been put; cut pieces of writing paper of the size 
designs aro mostly from the “Philadelphia Art School of j required, and blotting paper ruther larger, allowing, say, 
Needle-work,” to which we have l**eu indebted, more than 5 eight pieces of blottiug paper to every one of writing japer. 
once, for new and artistic patterns. On account of this \ Have ready a soup-plate partly filled with fresh water; tal c 


speciality, and for other reasons, we name this “ Our Midsum¬ 
mer Number.” 

We would call attention, first, to the Colored Pattern, 
which is that of a “Lunch or Tea cloth.” In our July 
number, we gave an engraving of the most faahionablo style 
for a tea-tray, and accompanied it with a pattern for a tea- 
table cloth in cross-stitch We now give a design for one, 
In colors, in a different style. Or it may be used for a cover 
for a small table. If for a tea-table, select Barnsley shooting 
of the proper width; trace the design, which wo give of the 
fhll size; and then work in black and red crewels The 
swans, and all the lines, are done In chain-etitch ; first in 
Wack, and then a row of rod quite close. The other parts 
aro done in embroidery stitch. A narrow worsted braid is 
used for defining the lower border, and a still narrower ono 
for the upper. If you wish a table-cover, work the design 
on a light drab cloth, tiara canvas, or unbleached sheeting. 
Black silk and Turkey red cotton may bo used fin* the chain- 
stitched parts, if preferred. 

Wo also give, but on the Supplement, a design for a 
** Pillow Case,” full size. Tbo fellow to this was in our 
April number, and was so pormlar, that wo have been 
frequently asked for a mfttch to O. Accordingly we insert it 
now. The work is to bo dune In stem-etitch, otherwise 
called outline-stitch, with fine silk, or with fine red, black, 
or dark-bine marking cotton: the flowers In tho rod of 
course. These colors, red, black and dark-blue are the only 
ones, in marking cotton, that will wash. We also give in 
the Supplement, several other useful and pretty designs, in 
braiding, embroidery, etc., etc. 

In the front of the number, we give a design for a “ Trav¬ 
elling Bag,” appropriate for the season. Tho materials aro 
brood-cloth, or leather. Tho design is dono in satin stitch, 
with a donser shade of brown silk. There is a small outsido 
pocket, as may bo seen in the design. After working tho 
pocket, take it to a manufactory of bhgs, satchels, etc., and 
have it made up with steel clasp, leather strap and buckle. 
Or, if when Inconvenient to havo it made up in this way, it 
may be done at home, with stout wholelione, across the top, 
adding a clasp from tho under side to cover it. 

We also give, in the front of tho numl»er, a design for a 
“Coverlet f*r a Cradle,” for the deseription of which pee 
next page. Thte, with a “Strip.' for an Ottoman,” and 
numerous other patterns in “ Art Needle-work,” arc especi¬ 
ally suitable for August work, and give a distinctive characte r 
to “Our Midsummer Number.” 

IIints Is Cooking.—T o make potatoes mealy boil them 
in salt and water; drain them; cover them with a thick 
tbwri; and thon leave them in the baok of the rango for 
five minutes. Meats should never bo washed, but wiped 
with a towel to preserve their Juices and quality. Always 
under-sea *nn rather than over-season food. 


j one specimen at a time from the heap of sea-weeds, and im- 
I merse it in this water; then take a piece of tho writing 
j paper and slide it under tho specimen, while with a camel- 
| hair pencil you float the wood out, and arrange it so as to 
^ show ueutly every portion, thon gently raise tho paper out 
< of the water, gradually slanting it so as to allow all the 
\ water to run off. As each specimen is finished, place th« 
t paper containing it on flvo or six pieces of blotting paper, 
\ cover the specimen with a piece of old muslin, put four or 
s A y e more pieces of blotting paper on this, and on the top of 
l all place a heavy weight. In about twenty-four hours tha 
} muslin and blotting paper should be removed and dried, and 
| then replaced. In three or four days the seu-woeds will be 

I quite dry. 

Cool Houses In Summer may bo hnd, at least compara¬ 
tively cool ones, by a very simple process. Take a large 
basin, fill it with water, and place It on a table in the fore¬ 
part of the day. The effect on tho atmosphere is something 
liko that of a fountain. The hot air takes up the water la 
the form of vapor, and so diffuses the greater coolness of tho 
water throughout the room, until l>oth air and watcT are 
at the same point; when this is reached, if tho heat of tho 
i day be not spent, the water needs renewing. Of course tho 
[ effect docs not depend upon any specific form of vessel. 

| This may l>o plain or it may bi ornamental; it may take 
| tho form of n tnblo decoration. There is only ono condition 
r imperative, namely, that free contact of air and water, 
over the whalo surface of the latter, shall not bo obstructed. 

j Surrounding Photographs, iu albums, with small 
> wreaths of flowers, or sea-weed, is very pretty, especially If 
j Cic flowers, or sea-weed, aro tasteful!}' arranged, and smr.il 
< specimen* are selected. The grouping of them forms an 
\ Interesting amusement for idle, summer days. Photographs 
? should be dipped in cold water, and mounted while wet; 

( f this does away with the creases, so often obscrvublo iu 
j amateur mounting; unless the photograph is allowed to 
j Poak, tho water does not injure it in tho least. Filling 
J scrap books is a good occupation, these hot August after- 
; nobhs. If 'thu leaves of these IkkJS;* ore rondo in brown 
; holland, neatly bound with oolcirdd ribbon, they arc nearly 
j indestructible. 

\ A Pretty Summer Quilt may he made of white linen, 

\ fringed and embroidered in cross-stitch, with a Iroad bor- 
? during of red and blue ootton, or thinner calico, quilled 
(double, not wnddcd\ but stitched all over iu diamonds; a 
< red flower embroidered in every section. Squares of guipure 
; d’nrt and Ted twill; white muslin Until with red twill, and 
| bordered with lace; red cotton-backed satin, bordered with 
; lacc; rows of Insertion and red ribbon edged with lace, all 
! make up into quilts. 
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A Nuw Volume begun with the July number, affording un > “ Ax 0u> Fujend Witn A New Face ” la what our sub- 


exc.-lleut opi*>rtunity to subscribe. Dcriug the coining tux \ 
Li 'iiths, we shall lxuve a succession of stories, the beat we <; 
have eter published; while the stool engravings, colored J 
puiierus, delete., will be quito unrivalled. Old subscribers \ 
cun.mi do l**tfor than to spook of thia to their friendB, and j 
induce them to take “ Peterson,” as the best and cheapest of j 
the Ituly.’s books. Our prices to clubs, for the present, \ 
remain the same, though if paper continues to advance, we j 
shall have to mine them. We advise everybody,therefore, to j 
subscribe at once, so as to avail themselves of those low | 
prices. Remember, at $1.C2J^ each, wo send four copies for i 
one year, and an extra copy as premium to the person | 
getting up the club; or five copies, at 91.60 each, and both > 
an extra copy of the magazine, and a copy of either of bur < 
premium engravings; all postage free. Or six copies, at j 
$1 AO each, and an extra copy of the magazine as a premium, j 
all postage free. Or seven copies, at $1.50 each, and Tx>th an j 
extra copy of the magazine, and a cop}* of either of our en- \ 
graving!* us a premium; all postage free. If you wish to j 
begin with January, instead of July, back numbers can bo < 
supplied. Specimens are sent, gratis, If written for, to those > 
really wishing to make up clubs. | 

Avoid Sea-Bathinq, or Indeed any bathing, until two j 
hours after a meal, or wbon exhausted by fatigue or from < 
any other cause, or when the body is cooling after perspira- > 
tion; and avoid bathing altogether in tlio open air if, after < 
having been a short time in the water, there is a sense of j 
chilliness, with numbness of the hands aud feet; but batho \ 
when tho body is warm, provided no timo is lost in getting J 
Into the water. Avoid chilling tho body by sitting { 
or standing undressed on the bunks or in boats after liaviiqg i> 
been in the Water, or regaining too long In the water. \ 
Leave the water immediately there is the slightest feeling \ 
of chilliness. The vigorous or strong may bathe early in j 
the morning on an empty stomach, but the young and those > 
who are weak had better batho two or three hours after a i 
meal; the best time for such Is from two to three hours ! 
after breakfast. Those Who are subject to attacks of 
giddiness or faintness, and those who suffer from palpitation 
and other sense of discomfort at the heart, should not 
batho without first consulting their medical adviser. Even 
S' a-bathing is often indulged In, Injudiciously, by those j 
Ignorant of its effects. 

Coverlet fob Cradle.— In the front of the number, we 
give a very elegant design for a coverlet for a cradle. This 
cover is embroidered with single Berlin wool in separate 
strips of Tunisian crochet, embroidered with different 
colored filoselle, edged with a knotted fringe. Tho narrow 
strips are crocheted with pink, and tho brood ones with 
white wook The narrow strips are crocheted on a chain of 
six stitches, the broad on a chain of twenty-seven stitches, 
and both are finished off with a row of double arochet. The ; 
separate stripes aro then sewn together on tho wrong side I 
with overcast stitches of pink wool. The fringo is knotted ? 
with pink aud white wool. The embroidery is then worked { 
with grey, pink, w'hite, and yellow filoscllo in knotted, 
cross, and Smyrna stitch, and in point russe. | 

To Tf.u. Good Tea, turn out tho infnsed leaves, and if; 
they are found a good brown color, with fair substance, the ’ 
tea will bo wholesome; but If tho leaves aro block and of ! 
a rotten texture, with an oily appearance, tho tea will not j 
bo fit to drink. The purer the tea, tho more the distinct; 
tively brown color of tho leaf strikes the attention. The J 
mixing that is frequently adopt oil to reduce prices results In ; 
the two kinds of leaves being supplied together. It is i 
important to see that the loaves have the serrated or saw- > 
liko edges, withont which no tea Is genuine. I 
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acribers will say, we suppose, when they see the cover of 
“Peterson,” this month. The change, however, Jr only for 
the present number. In September we shall return to tho 
cover, by which we have been kuown for more than a gen¬ 
eration, and by which we hope to continue to be known, in 
general, for generations to come. We introduce this nov¬ 
elty, as part of “ A Midsummer Number.” In these sultry 
duys, the suggestion of breezy headlands, deep-sliadowtd 
pines, and cool airs blowing from the sea, which the engrav¬ 
ing gives, will be welcome to all, and especially to those 
a ho belong to what has been called, humorously, “ the cau't 
get awuy club.” 

To Preserve A Bouquet a good way is to sprinkle it 
with fresh water, qnd then put it into a vessel contaiuiug 
soapsuds. Take tho bouquet out of the suds every morning, 
and put it in fresh water; keep it there a minute or two, 
then take it out and sprinkle the flowers lightly by the hnud 
with puro water. Replace tho bouquet in soapsuds, and the 
flowers will bloom as fresh as when gathered. The soapsuds 
need to be changed every third day. 

“Oca Midsummek Number,” it will be seen, is foil, not 
only of suitable patterns for Summer Work, but also of hints 
of every kind adapted to the season. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Lucie Rodey. A Kovel. By Henry Gr trifle. Tran do fed by 
Jlfory Kcal Shertcood. 1 toL, 12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Prhrton d Brothers. — Wo have so often praised the fictions of 
this author, that we can now only repeat what mo have 
said K*fore. If nil French novelists had Mritten ns Henry 
Gr6ville writes, thero Mould have been no foundation for 
tho charge of impropriety so often brought against them. 
In point of fact, hoM-evor, it Is only a small minority, M’ho 
dovoto themselves to Parisian scenes, that are open to this 
unfavorable criticism. The home-llfo of France, as all 
intelligent travelers know, is as pure as that of any other 
nation. TVis id ono of GrSvflle’s best works. I 

A New Race. From the German of Goto Raimund. By Mrs. 
A. L. Wistar. 1 rot, 12im>. Pfiiladelphta: J. B. Lippin - 
cott d Co. —Very properly has the accomplished translator 
called this a romance, for there Is all the difference in tho 
world between the romance proper and the novel. The 
former looks at life more from the imaginative than tho 
realistic side. The author is not tied down to actual 
life, as he, or she, w'ould have been, If writing a novel. Tho 
two kinds of fiction must, therefore, bo judged of from 
different stand-ints. Viewed as a romance, this is one of 
tho best we have reud for years. It is an old-fashioned love- 
story, pare and simple, charmingly told. 

Tulon't NcedU-xcork Series. No. J. 1 col., 12roo. Boston : 

S. IT. Tilton J: Co. —This series, devoted to Art Needle-work, 
has been so popular, that the publishers are issuing a new 
and enlarged edition. The present number treats of tho 
now stitches, patterns, et<L, principally used for Decorative 
Embroidery. 

Designs In Art Needle-work. Package, No. 2. Boston: 8. 
TP. Tillon d Co. —Under this title, tho Tiltons are publishing 
a scries of designs in Art Xeedle-uork, executed in colors, 
and Mhich aro sold in packages in envelopes. The Bccond 
number is now before us. All tho designs are good. 

The Mystery of AllnnicoUl. 1 rch, 12mo. Philadelphia r 

T. B. Peterson d Brothers.—By the author of “A Heart 
Twice Won.” A novel of stirriug incidents and powerfully 
exciting pi >t. 

First Ttcmty Hours In Music. 1 rol.,ito. Cincinnati: Geo. 
/). Nnrhall d Cb.—A most excellent little treatise for 
beginners on the piano-forte or cabinet organ. 
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OUR ARM- CHAIR. j 

“ Moke Attractions Than All.” The Jackson (Iowa) i 
Sentinel soya: “ We have just received the current number ^ 
of * Peterson’s Magazine,’ aud do not hesitate to say that it ! 
has more attractions than all the other magazines combined, i 
No magazine in America has such flue steel engravings, >, 
and such wood cuts. The ladies at home tell us that * Peter- f 
son’s ’ fcu 4 iions are in better taste, and more reliable than any j 
other magazine published. ‘ Peterson's ’ UhwtraUd articles \ 
are a new feature this year, which makes the Magasine more 
attract ire than ever. A friend of ours who was in Philadel¬ 
phia last week, called at* Peterson’s 1 office, and tells ua that 
they pack 5000 magazines every afternoon to their subscrib¬ 
ers. He speaks of the great popularity of the book.” We 
may add that ho was right. u Peterson ” la more popular, 
this year, than ever. 

Advertisbw knts inserted in this magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson” has had, far more than twenty years a 
circulation, groator and longer continued than any in the j 
w orld. It goes to every county, village and cross-roads, and j 
is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Peterson’s Magazine, Philadelphia. 

Horsforo’s Aero PiiOBpnATE makes a delicious drink. 
Dr. M. H. Henry, the widely-known and eminent family 
physician, of New York, says: **Horsforji’s Acid Phosphate 
possesses claims as a beverage beyond anything I know of 
in the form of medicine, and in nervous diseases 1 know of 
no preparation to equal it.” 

Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castor!a, because it is sweet 
and stops their stomach ache. Mothers like Castoria 
because it gives health to the child and rest to themselves, ^ 
and Physicians use Castoria because it contains no morphine 
or other narcotic property. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

[Medical Botany— Of the Garden, Field and Forest.] 

BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 

No. YIII.—Blood-Root. 

Blood-root, Red-Root, Turmeric, Pucooon, Indian Paint 
are synonyms of the plant known to medical men and 
botanists as the Sanguinaria Canadensis —Latin, Sanguis, 
blood, iu reference to the color of the juice of the root, and 
lienee its most popular name. 

Botanical Characters.— A stemless perennial; scape 
four to six or eight indies high, one flowered, white, 
rather large: sepals two, petals eight to twelve, spatulate, 
oblong. Leaf mostly solitary, about three inches long, and 
wider than long, eonlate-reniform, sinuate-lol»ed on a long 
petiole. Root thickish, reddish brown, about two inches 
long. The leaf and root are marked characteristics of tills 
interesting little plant and flower, which appears In nearly 
all rich woodlands in the early spring. From each bud of 
the root-stalk there springs a single leaf, »« above described, 
and a scape with a single white flower, scentless and of J 
short duration. $ 

The marked color of the juice of the root led to the \ 
belief, in “ye olden time,” that it must be a capital remedy > 
fbr discharges of blood from any part. The doctrine of { 
signatures has happily passed away, but tho valuable injunc- I 
tion of Plato still holds good: “ The office of the physician 5 
extends equally to the purification of mind and Ixwly; to > 
neglect the one is evidently to expose llie other to peril.” < 


There are some convenient uses to which mothers in the 
country ean put the root of thi 9 little plant—one of the 
earliest to blossom In the spring: strong cider vinegar 
saturated with the finely cut or crushed root will often »uc- 
ceed in curing certain forms of tetter, ringworm and scald- 
head of children, by keeping the porta w ell wet with this 
cider tincture. Attention to diot and the bowels is needed, 
however. A drachm of the powdered root thoroughly 
rubbed up with an ounce of lard or simple cerate mak •» a 
healing salve much prized by mothers who are wont to uae 
it. A draohm of the active principal— saugumarin —triturated 
with half-o-piut of syrup of vinegar, has been extensively 
used, and as highly lauded, by the Eclectics, as a remedy in 
pseudo-membranous croup, diphtheria, etc., given in doses of 
one-half to one tea#pooufu! very frequently, but not to 
produce either uausoa or vomiting. 

Dr. Herring (Homoeopath) claims the tincture of blood- 
root to be a remedy, in wfmUetisud doses, for “recurring 
sick-heodache,” but the wrriter fears that this, like other 
remedies for thjs troublesome affection, will foil, unless 
great attention is paid to diet, the avoidance of excitement, 
late boon and a thousand other causes which tend to 
reproduce the suffering. The slight stimulant action, how¬ 
ever, of appreciable, though very small, doses, on stomach, 
liver and bowels, in cases of constipation, might possibly 
avert these repeated attacks of sick-headache. 

The strong or saturated tincture of blood-root is unques¬ 
tionably highly useful in diseases of the respiratory organs 
—better when combined with a like tincture of black 
cohosh (cimicifuga,) in chronic cases, compounded with 
syrup of acaciA, morphia, etc. In obstinate cases of 
jaundice, the profession will often succeed with the 
Hmgnmarin, in one-quarter to one-half grain doses mado into 
pill with extract of leptandra, podophyllum, etc., when the 
mercurial treatment baa failed. One ounce of the tincture 
of the root, with an equal quantity of the compound tinc¬ 
ture of aloes, (elixir proprietatis,) will be found most useful 
In torpor of the bowels with hepatic derangements, in doses 
of one-half to one teaspoonful two or three time® daily. It 
improves the digestive organs, and accelerates peristaltic 
action of the bowels. It is especially suited to a great many 
men and women of sedentary habits. 

The writer has long and favorably used the tincture in 
congh mixture®; in combination with other agents as a 
stimulant to the liver and bowels; the powder in chronic 
ulcers, and as a salve; with a saturated solution of chloride 
of zinc in the form of paste to destroy fungus, morbid 
growths, cancerous affections; and to change the character 
—to set up’ new and healthy action—in long-standing 
chronic ulcers that would not heal—In all those he has 
used the blood-root with general success. 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

Jfci^Rverything relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marblehead, Mass. All communi¬ 
cations are to be headed: “ For Peterson's.” All are invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, winch 
should be accompanied by the answers.'%c4Jl 


No. 76.—A Cover For The Head. 


a * 

» * 

♦ * • 


H.— Left perpendicular^ a sea bird. Right perpendicular t 
rectitude. Connecting wunl, pursuit. 
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A .—Left diagonal, an excuse. Right diagonal, to allay. 
Connecting word, fondness. 

T .—Top line, a prater. Upright, to sally. 

Marblehead, Mam. PfllNAtrCTl 

No. 77.—Halt-Square. 

1. A twig. 2. To entreat. 3. A fish. 4. Yes. 5. In July. 
Queen Peak, Tex. G aeqqn. 

Answers Next Month. 

Answers to Pvisun in m Jour Nnnn. 

No. 72. 

B 

LOT 

. BOSOM 
TOP 
M 

No. 73. 

Maraoan. 

No. 74. 

Levi, vill, live, veiL 
No. 75. 

Legerdemain. 

To CORRESPONDENTS. 

Puzzles whose answers are the author’s name and address, 
are unsuitable for this magazine. As the authors' names 
are unfamiliar to most readers, the solutions oouid not be 
guessed. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS, STO. 

Meat Rissoles .—Chop any kind of cold meat quite fine; 
crumb the same quantity of stale bread as you have meat; 
put a little of the fat of the meat in; season with salt and 
pepper and summer savory to lasts; beat up one or two 
eggs, according as you need, and form your meat and 
bread into a thick paste with the eggs, then mould it into 
balls, and fry a light brown color. 

Buttered Egys .—Butter a dish well, sprinkle it with salt, 
then break the eggs very carefully, so as not to disturb the 
yolk; add a little more salt and some white pepper; melt a 
small quantity of butter, pour it gently over, with one oT 
two spoonfuls of cream. Put the dish over a slow fire, arid 
finish the eggs by covering them with a red-hot shovel. 

Savory Dish .—Melt one-quarter pound good cheese in the 
oven; add h&lf-a-pint of broth or stock, pepper and salt to 
taste, a small piece of ham or bacon, minced small, a little 
Worcester sauce, a sprig of thyme, and one of parsley. Let \ 
it boil five minutes, put it by till wanted, and strain it 
before serving. 

VEGETABLES. 

8b\ffe<i Tomatoes .—Dip some tomatoes in hot water, peel 
them, cut them in half, and remove the pipe. Bub a baking 
sheet with shallot, butter it well, and lay the tomatoes In 
it, filling each half with the following composition: Two 
parts bread crumbs, one purt ham finely minced, hnd, 


according to taste, pareloy and sweet herbs also finely 
minced, and pepper and salt. Put a small piece of butter on 
each half tomato, and bake them a quarter of au hour. 
Have ready some round pieces of buttered toast; on each of 
these put a half tomato, and serve. 

Baked Tomatoes. —Cut half-a-dozen tomatoes in halves, 
remove the pips, and fill the inside with a mixture of 
bread crumbs, pepper and salt, in duo proportions; place a 
small piece of butter on each half tomato, and lay thorn 
close together in a well-buttered tin. Bake in a slow oven 
about h&lf-an-hour, and serve. They may be eaten hot 
or cold. 

Cabbage, Summer (Plain Boiled).— Trim off all outer leaves, 

| cut the cabbage in half, and steep H in salted water for an 
hoar, then throw it into fresh boiling water, and when it 
has boiled twenty minutes change the water for fresh 
water, salted to taste. Let it boil till quite done. Put it on 
! a sieve in the screen to drain all the water from it, and 
serve. 

Broad Beans and Baoon<— Gather them young, boil them 
> in water with a goodly piece of bacon, a sprig or two of 
: savory. When they are done put the pieces of bacon on a 
dish, drain the beans, toes them for a minute in a saucepan 
with pleuty of minced parsley and some butter, and then 
put them round the bacon. 

DESSERTS. 

Chocolate Cream.— Put into a small stew-pan a pint of 
milk, and six ounces pounded loaf-sugar, make It very hot, 

! and then stir into it h&lf-a-pint of made chocolate, and the 
; beaten yolks of seven eggs. Put it into a jug, stand it in a 
saucepan of boiling water, and stir it one way until it 
becomes rather thick, but do not let it boil; then strain it 
through muslin, and stir into it a large cupful of cream. 

: Pour it into a mould, previously dipped into cold water, and 
place the mould on ice to set. 

Apple Jelly. —Pare,core, and cut up the apples quickly; 
pnt them into a stone vessel with a little add water; pyt the 
vessel into a panful of water, and boil until the fruit is 
quite soft. Pass it through a jelly-bag, weigh it, and add 
; one pound sng&r to a pint of juice; boil for twenty minutes, 

! carefully removing the scum. The juice of a lemon to 
eVery two pounds jelly may be added. Pour Into round 
; shallow jars, hum which the Jelly ought to turn out quite 
firm for dessert. 

Vienna Qroam .—The whites of two eggs, two ounces red 
currant jelly, two ounces raspberry jelly, one ounce sifted 
loaf sugar. Put all into a bowl, and beat until it rises into 
a stiff froth. Serve in a glass dish, or in cuetnrd cups. 
Though of quite dark shade of red when beginning to 
; whip it, it becomes paler and paler as the froth rises, and 
when finished, is a very pale shade of piuk. Apricot jelly 
can be used also, but requires some drops of cochineal to 
give it a proper tint of color. 

Queen Pudding.—Souk one pint of bread crumbs in one 
pint of milk, beat the yolks of eight eggB and w hites of four 
with one cupfril of sugar, flavor with lemon, add one table- 
[ spoonful of butter, and bake. Beat the four whites of eggs 
| that were left out with a cupftil of sugar, put it over the 
| pudding as soon as baked, and cook it until the meringue 
is a light brown. 

Bice Pudding Without Eggs.—Pat into a welWmttered 
dish quarter-pound Carolina rice simply washed, pour on it 
a pint and half of cold milk, sweeten and flavor to taste, pnt 
a little butter and nutmeg on the top to brown, bake two 
honrs and a-half In a slow oven, on which much of the 
anodes# of the pudding depends. 

PRESERVES AND JELLIES: 

Rhubarb and Apple Jetty. Wipe, peel, and cut np a bund’o 
of rhubarb; peel, core, and quarter three pounds of apples; 
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take tlio thin rind of half-a-dozou lemons, and put them into 
a preserving pan with one and a-hulf pints of or two quarts 
of filtered water and the juice of the lemons. Boil until 
reduced to a pulp. Strain the juice through a napkin press¬ 
ing the fruit well. Weigh the juice, and allow oue pound 
of loaf-sugar to every pound of juico. Boil up the juice, odd 
the sugar, boil, skin well, and when It jellies on the skim¬ 
mer pour into pots, and tie dofcn When cold. Ilaving just 
mode some jelly from the above receipt, I can answer for its 
being a satisfactory one. The Jelly makes excellent sauce 
for puddings, and, when liked, can be colored with some 
cochineal il it is wanted of redder color. The pulp, stewed 
down with loaf-sugar, can bo used for children’s or servant's 
jam puddings, or is very nice put into a glass dish, covered 
with a custard, and garnished with pastry, or with sponge 
cako cut in slices and fried lightly in butter. 

Scotch Munmtlade .—To every pound of Seville oranges put 
one lemon and two qnnrts of water, and boil them for two 
hours; then fcliange the Water, and twil them until quite 
soft; cut them in half, take out the pulp carefully, and 
remove the seeds; cut the peel into very tldn slices, and 
rnturn it to the pulp. To every pound of fruit hllow two 
pounds sugar; put a pint of the water the Oranges were first 
Lolled in to the sugar, mix the whole together, and boll 
twenty minutes, or until the marmalade Is clear. 

Qvince Gikes .—Boil quinces till soft enough to pans a knife 
through, drain the fruit on a sieve, perl them, scrape, and 
extract the core; pass the ptllpfhrongh a Sieve,'boil with dn 
equal quantity of powdered sugar till the mass easily separ¬ 
ates from the saucepan. Put into inouWi, and kocp for some 
days in a warm place. 

CAKES. 

Oatmeal Oakes. —Put one pound oatmeal into a bowl, take 
one pint df boiling water, with one-half ounce salt butter or 
lanl melted in, to make the cakes crisp; pour this boiling 
over tho meal, stirring it as quickly as possible into a dough; 
turn it out upon a baking-board, roll it until it is os thin as 
it can bo to hold together; stamp It Into small, round cakes; 
place them on a girdle, to make them 1 crisp, and afterward 
before the file. They must bo toasted, first on One side ahd 
then on the other, to dry them. 

Iced Chic.—Mix thoroughly one-half pound flour, one-half 
pound ground rice, one-lmlf pound currants, one-quarter 
pound sugar, one-<pmrtor otinco mace and cloves, some 
mixed peel, a few hitter almonds, pounded, some Bweet 
almonds, split, oho teaspoonftil of carbonate of soda. Melt 
one-half pound fresh butter in three-quarters of n pint of 
warm milk; add the yolks and whites of fonr eggs, Iwiaten 
separately; pour this by degrees on the dry ingredients; 
add a glass of brandy; beat it well; ptit it into a buttered 
mould, and bake. 

Husks .—Make a light paste of seven eggs, well beaten with 
half-a-pint of new milk, a quarter pound melted butter, 
throe ounces sugar, a quarter of a pint of yeast, with as much 
flour ns the whole together,' or about one and a-half pound; 
let it rise before the fire for half an hour, then add a little 
more flour, form into small loaves or cakes, bake moderately, 
and when cold cut them into slices the sine of rusks, and put 
them into the-oven to brown a little. 

Torl.shire Oakes. —Take Iwo ponhdi flour, end mix with it 
four ounces butter melted in a pint of good tniTk, three 
spoonftils of yeast, and two eggs; brat nil well together, and 
let it rise, then knead it and make it into cakes.. Let them 
rise on tins before you bake them, which do in a alow of on. 

MISCELLANEOUS TAHLE RECIPES. 

Api'le Tr(,7e'A Sapper Dish).— Tea good-slaed apples, the 
rind of hnlf a lemon, six ounces pounded sugar, half-a-pint 
of milk, hulf-a-pint of cream, two eggs, whipped cream. 
Teel, core, and cut tho apples into thin slices, and put them 


} into a saucepan with two tablespooufuls of water, the sugar, 

| and minced lemon-rind. Boil all together until quits 
1 tender, aud pulp the apples, through a sieve; if they should 
| not be quite fwoet enough, odd a little more sugar, and put 
them At the bottom of the dish to form a thick layer. Stir 
i together tho milk, cream, and eggs, with a little sugar, over 
| the fire, jtnd let pie mixture thicken, but do not allow it to 
4 reach the boiling point. When thick, take it off tho fire; 

J let it cool a little, then pour it over the apples. Whip some 
I cream with sugar, lemon-peel, etc., the same as for other 
; trifles; heap it high over the custard, and the dish is ready 
1 for table. It may be garnished as fancy dictates, with strips 
; of bright apple Jelly, slices of citron* etc. 

Sa eilixh Jelly .—Cover a knuckle of veal with water, add a 
small onion and a carrot, and let it boll until the meat is 
ready to fall off the bone. Take the meat and hush it fine, 
and return it to the liquor after it is strained, and give it 
another boll until it jelliqp. Add sflt, pepper, the juice and 
rind of a lemon cut fine; then pour It into a form. Put it 
-in a cold place. It makes a nice dish for lunch or tea. If 
the knuckle of veal is large, use three quarts of water; if 
* small, two quarts; and let It boil slowly threo or fonr hours. 
\ Chicken Salad .—Boil a chicken; do not chop very fine; 
j cut up one bunch of celery in small pieces. To make the 
< dressing, smooth the yolk of a hard-boiled egg, ono full 
] teaspoonful of salt, one or two tablespoonfuls of made 
| mustard; stir in slowly four tabU-spoonfuls of sweet oil, 
[ then two tablespoonfula of vinegar; pour over the chicken 
and celery. 


HOW TO FURNISH —No. I. 

The Parlor, or I)kawin<;-Room.— 1 The drawing-room 
j should he tho most oomfortablo room in the bouse, bright 
\ cheerful, hotnely-looking, really a living-room, bearing 
\ tokens that His Inhabited by the ladies of the house by its 
; tasteful and artistic appearance and appointments. 

; The furniture should be thoroughly comfortulle: chairs 
; bniltlo sit and lounge in ; sofas easy to lio on in case of in- 
i disposition; convenient tables, not one huge, massive table 
\ trotted oiit into the centre of the room, but three or four 
; small ones, and easily moved from place to place. Each 
table will most likely bo kept for Its own particular service, 

; ono devoted to papers, a revolving book-table on purpose for 
' new and library books, a worktable, work basket of wicker- 
; work, lined with colored muslin the prevailing color of the 
j furniture and bangings. Happily now the flishion of having 

< one large round table in the ccntr* of the room is a thing 

< of tho past* the table no linger occupying tho place of honor, 

\ with books ranged on it, as some writer says, "like the 

spokes of a wheel,’? hut bring pushed to otic side, or banished 
entirely, its place bt-ing supplied bysmaller ones of different 
| shapes, plain black aud g*ld, or velvet or plush covered with 
| fringe or lace as fancy dictates. ■ 

The wails are the first things to. bo considered, if they 
should be papered or painted, whether they have Undos 07 
| remain without. To our mind a dndo is hardly required in 
\ a drawing-room, the furniture being generally varied, con- 
^ stating of cabinets, whatnots, book-cases, often of quite 
i different shapes and unequal heights. These m-* usually 
^ placed against the walls, and *1 partially hide th,e dado line, 

\ which entirely doi^s away with its effect. 

\ At tho top of the pap**r, und»*meuth the moulding of tho 

< oeiling—if you incline to finish off your paper—you might 
i have a broad band of a different shade; or a deeper shade of 
v the same tint us your pyjx*r, with a painted design; or a 
\ pattern agreeing with it; but ovoid any stiff, set pattern, 

which would give too formal n look. 

Just above this land would bo placed your picture-rods— 
i that is. if you iudulge in rods, others* iso you must hang 
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pictures with cord or invisible wire. If with cord, hang 
from two nails, as is advi^-d by Mr. Eastlake, not from one; 
the square lines given by the cords so hung agree much 
better with the lines of a covin than when the cords end in 
a point. 

Papers of really good designs can now be had at reasonable 
rates, and recently our better artists having turned their 
ideas in the direction of paper-designing, the results have 
been really artistic papers. We may mention the “pome¬ 
granate,” “vine,” “rose,” “ivy," “jessamine,” and other 
flowers, besides goomctrical designs, not the old patterns 
which make the eyes ache and are beyond expression 
hideous, but small all-over patterns. 

“ There should be one dominaut tint in the room, to which 
all others introduced are subordinate,” is a good rule, but it 
does not follow that the tint should be of precisely the same 
shade—that curtains, chairs, sofas, carpet, walls, should bo 
all one color. This would give a sameness in look which 
would very soon pall; but yet it should strike you at a 
glance that such a room is a blue room, a green room, a 
brown room, as the case may be. Take blue for example. 

The walls, we will say, have a French gray paper, with a 
decidedly blue shade; your curtains shaded blues in stripes 
from the palest tint to the deepest blue, with some sort of 
flowery pattern between the stripes of shaded browu and rod 
leaves, all blending and harmonizing well together; your 
carpet will be a sort of “ Joseph's coat of many colors,” but 
all toned down, and the pattern, a small unobjectionable 
geometrical one. If yon have the floor of yonr drawing-room 
polished and stained, then yon would chooee either bne large 
or two small square carpets, with borders. Very pretty de¬ 
signs are now met with in squares, the plan af staining 
outside boards being now so generally adopted. We lately 
saw somo very pretty velvet pile Square carpets in peacock 
gtoen, which were very fresh-looking and the tints beauti¬ 
fully blended. Velvet pile is rather expensive even in null 
squares, though pile is a good-wearing carpet, if the extra 
price entailed at fin* can be met Persian, Turkish and 
Indian rugs are now frequently used, and in default of these 
yon can foil back on the old-fashioned but alwaya useful and 
long-suffering Brussels, with a border. Provide pleqjy of 
armchairs; have somo black satin; that is, basketwork with 
satin cushions, or low lounging chairs upholstered in satin, 
and some covered with a dimity or cretonno matching your 
curtains in tone. Wicker chairs are very reasonable, and 
with a little ingenuity yon can make cushions for these 
yourself. Cane chairs (folding) are now frequently seen, 
and canvas chairs, with, of course, wooden supports. These 
worked in crewels on some black stuff, or else strips of wool¬ 
work, are comfortable to sit on, and afford opportunity for 
the exercise of yonr skill in needle-work. If yob cover with 
chintz or cretonne let the chairs hare flonncee touching the 
ground; it gives a much more cosy Appearance to your 
room. Yon can make them at home, hut unless you Can 
trust yourself to really fit the chairs yon hod better have 
some one to perform that operation for yon. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Habits or Fkbkb.*—F erns delight in wurmth, moisture, 
and shade. Though they love the warmth, they avoid the 
son; and when accidentally exposed to its full inflnence, 
their delicate fronds become shrivelled and discolored. Yet 
these beautiful plants do occasionally coquet with the tiny 
sunbeam which perchance finds its way through somo 
crevice in their cool rock}' home, or through tho thick 
foliage of the hedgerow tinder whose shade they love to 
grow. But even the feres are changeable in their moods, 
and ficklo in their attachments; differing from one another 
in their habits and modes of growth. Some members of 
the lovely family will boldly grow In situations where, 


( perched on rocky corners, away from tbo cool shelter of 
c overhanging shrubs, they are exposed to the full blaze of 
; tho sun, and rough blown upon by the wild force of the 
j wind. Others only seek to bathe the tips of their delicate 

< fronds in sunshine, hiding all beside under damp masses of 

< foliage. Others, again, will bear the sunlight, if they can 

< just find a refuge for their roots in tho damp hedgebnnk, in 
$ the moist crevices of walls and ruins, or amidst the inter- 
( laced brauches of trees. There are others, still, that hide 
) where not even the tiniest ray of sunlight can pierce the 
> dark retreat which they choose, and where they can revel in 
| soft aud limpid warmth. But all ferns—even the sunniest 
s of the modest family—love moisture and shttde the best; 
' and, though they will sometimes grow in the full sunlight, 

■ become developed iuto their most mature forms in cool and 
\ shady situations. 


FASHIONS FOB AUGUST, 
j Flo. Iv'—Evening-Dkem or Yellow Gauze, over yellow 
; silk. The front of the skirt is trimmed with many narrow 
} flounces, the live lower ones separated from tho others by a 
J scarf of the ganse, caught together by long loops of yellow 
{ satin.ribbon. The pettier of gauze extends from the front 
| of the dress, and is too tinned in a train at the back, caught 
| up in puflb, and fastened by large clusters of white field 
$ (faisiea. The coat-basque is low and square in the neck, 
v and trimmed with long loops of ribbon. Daisies in the hair. 
5 Tio . a. —Garden-Party Deem or Pearl-Colored Fou- 

\ lard. The petticoat is of plain foulard, trimmed with 
\ Languedoc lace; at the bottom there are many rows put on 
\ plain, and studded with pearl-colored satin bows; above 
l are three rows of lace festooned, and above this again are 

< three rows of lace put on plain, at the edge of the jacket- 
' shaped front. This Jacket is slightly embroidered in a 

• darker Bhade of pearl. The over-dress is striped pearl- 
colored foulard, made in the Director* Btyle in front, and 

> with the short skirt falling straight from under the ooat- 

< basque. The open neck and short sleeves are trimmed with 
' lace like the skirt. White chip hat, trimmed with plume. 
< t Fio. hi.—House-Press of Black Grenadine. The eklrt 
; is short, and at tho bock the bottom is trimmed with a 
' plaited rufflo; in front it is cut in Vandykes, and in each 
{ opening a fan-shaped plaiting of pink and cream-colored, 
j like tho coat-bodice, is put. The front has a drapery of the 
j grenadine, edged with a knife-plaiting of tho same, at the 
' bock, the plain breadth is irregularly draped. The coat- 
) bodice is of pink and cream-colored foulard in broken 

• stripes, and Is ornamented with cream-colored satin ribtion, 
z faced with pink. A pointed bias trimming of foulard falls 
» from beneath tho basque. 

\ Fio. iv, — Walking-Press of Blue and Salmon-Pink 

• Striped Percale. The lower part of tho skirt is trimmed 
j with knife-plaitings of the material, so that all tho pink 

stripe shows on the outside, tho blue appealing only as tho 
wearer moves. A hand of the blue stripe hauls each pink 
j ruffle. Tho ruffle part of tho dress is princess bhape, 

< gathered about the middle of the front, and draped just 
\ below the hips at the back. Tho sides are cut in points, and 
I fall over the ruffles which extend all around the skirt. Tho 
;■ over-dress is edged with the pink ruffles, and the sleeve* 
; correspond. Ilat of white straw, trimmed with pink ribbou 

aud a .white feather, and lined with pink. 

Fio. v. — £ yen i no-Press of Chocolatr-Brown and 
White Stbipeu Gaizk. The brown stripe is of velvet, and 
the white gauze stripe is figured in brown. Tho under- 
dress is of yellow silk, with a narrow knife-plaiting of ths 
same, headed by a row of white duohess lace. Tho bilk 
; skirt is gathered across tho front, and is ornohumted by a 
v trail of very dark red roses. The gauze over-dress is 
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high In the neck, atid opens' diagonally on the right side; > 
St id trimmed with' duchess lace, and is draped much lower < 
on the left side than on the right \ 

Fio. vi.—G arden-Drkss or Organdy Muslin; white j 
ground, sprinkled with bouquets of various colors. The < 
front of the skirt is richly trimmed with a wide and a \ 
narrow plaited ruffle of the figured organdy, und with j 
several ruffles of plain white organdy, also knife-plaited, j 
Tho figured organdy is carelessly draped in the back. Tho 
deep basque is cut in turrets, from beneath which the s 
plaiting of the white organdy is seen. A slurring of tho \ 
material and a ruffle of tho white ornament the fVont of \ 
the liosquo and tho sleeves. Bows of block velvet at tho ^ 
neck and at the bottom of the hasquo. Hat of white chip, j 
trimmed with a long white feather and cluster of flowers. ^ 
Fig. vu.—H ouse-Dress or Fleur de Th£, (a superior j 
kind of cotton goods, very fine, soft and rich,) of a peach- J 
colored ground, with light blue and brown flowera sprinkled J 
over it. Th# frOhH of drfctf Is mkdo' of light blue 
mommie cloth, (also a cotton material,) laid in kiltqjldits. j 
The sides of the fighred dress are fastened down with largo j 
buttons, and buttons and straps omamoht the front of the j 
bodice. The drapery at the back is trimmed- With d bias j 
band of the mommie doth, as well as the atoeves. Tho j 
square nook and-sledves have ruffles of erdpe lime, j 

Fig. vhi.—Walrtno-BHV. 8S (Handkerchief pattfeW;) At- j 
mond-OoloreD SUMMER BuNriWo. The figured border# of j 
the handkerchief^ ard Of dark Mno and dkrk red, and mU#t j 
bo adjusted to suit the fancy of the wetuwr. The pt»tn parts 5 
of the costume ate made of tbs large centre* of the \ 
handkerchiefs. ( 

Fla. i x.—TV a t/ki ng-DrHSB (Handkerchiefpatfcferti i) 0 f Dank j 
Brown, for the principal part of the costume 1 with dhtlc j 
blue, old gold-color and dm# red for the bolder of trihimlng. j 
Fig. x.—C arriaoH on Walkino-Dr rss or De B$oe. T*tie j 
plnitcd nnder-^kirt W of de b(*ge-colored pilk, trimmed With j 
bows of r1bl>on. Tlie over-dDess Is of do b(5ge, with a j 
mantle of tho same material, trimtiicd with fringe. Black ? 
bonnet and feathers. j 

Fig. xi.—Walking-Dress of Dark Blub Albatross j 
Ci.otm. Tho skirt is laid in deep kilt-plal tings, tho upper 
part is very gracefully draped, and long loops and ends of 
ribbon fall (Tom beneath the drapery. Deep coat-basque. 
’Leghorn hat, trimmed with Leghorn-colored feather and 
dark blue ribbon. 

Cevf.ral Remarks.— Tho bonnet is of Tuscan straw, j 
trimmed with yellow roses and brown rose leaves. Tliero is t 
a cording of brown velvet. Strings of cream-colored tullo, > 
edged with Languedoc lace. The style of head-dress on tho { 
same page is adapted to evening wear. Largo buuchos of > 
cherries uro placed on the top of tho head. i 

Tho second bonnet is of white straw, face*! with bllick > 
velvet, and has under tho brim a largo pink roso and leaves. { 
The trimming on the outside is of black velvet' ribbon and j 
pink feathers. Strings of block velvet. | 

The head-dress on this page is alsb for evening wear, hut j 
is less complicated than tho first one. ’ A gilt band i$ Worn j 
across the front of the head, Greek fashion. < 

At this season, there is nothing new to record in the. way \ 
of fashion, but such license is now given to individual fancy, \ 
that the eyo is constantly pleased by tho great variety of \ 
costume. Some persons having become tired already of tho \ 
combination dresses, have gone back to the old style of J 
making the costume of all one eolbr, and frequently of only < 
one material. Though the “ combination” dress Is yet > 
tho most popular. Foulard silks aUd other light printed j 
Milks, are used in the place of the heavy brocades employed \ 
for the combination dresses last year. \ 

The round, short skirts aro the most popular at present, > 
and are worn very much in the houso, except for full dim. < 


Many of these’ skirts are trimmed with three deep scant 
: ruffles, Or a series of narrow ones, cover the skirt to where It 
meets the basque or jacket. 

Red is very much employed to brighten! up dark dresses 
for tho summer; but it should ho only sparingly used, as for 
cordings, fiicingH, bowu, etc. It is also frequently put bn at 
the bottom of dresses as a narrow plaiting, but is not becom¬ 
ing, giving the dress a short, cut look. The newest combi¬ 
nation iri Paris, is dark red 1 with heliotrope color, which is 
very rich in efibet with tho heliotrope. Though one of tho 
now cdloiis is exceedingly unbecothing to all persbns, it is a 
very faded lllaocolof, a kind of stukly grayish purple. 

Tho small Henry IIF. round 1 capes, 1 of which we gave an 
illustration last month, are exceedingly popular. When 
made of lace or thin net 1 edged With lace, they aro some¬ 
times lined with' old gold, fed, or some other colored silk; 
but ill that case, they Should be Worn 1 only With a dresss or 
bonnet that harmonises With the lining of the cape. When 
niade of jot fringe, they are very handsome, and yet are not 
very heavy. 

The smaller bonnets Seem to rather gain in favor, and for 
young people, are worn far bafck ori the head. Some of the 
Tuscan bonnets are not lined at all, showing the hair 
through tho open work of tho straw. These bonnets are 
trinliiled With fio w&rs rather than ribbon. 


CHILD itlJN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.—Little Girl’s Out-of-Door Dress of White 
Piqui. The bottom is laid- in knife-plaits; above this is a 
row of embroidered edging. The collar and pockets are also 
trimmed with the embroid^;. White straw hat, trimmed 
with a long feather and whit* satin ribbon. 

Fig. h.«-Boy’8 8uit of White Linen Duck, made sailor 
fashion. The acuah is of bine silk, but the collar and tie are 
of dark blue linen. The collar Ur trimmed with white 
braid. Sailor hat bound and trimmed with blue ribbon. 

Fig. itt—Boris Summer Ulster of Light Drab Cloth, 
sufthWe for Sea-side or mountain wear, or far early autumn. 
Scotch oop of dttrtc bine cloth with a gay plaid band. 


PURCHASING AGENCY. 

After many inquiries from our stfiscribers, we have established 
a Purchasing Agency, for tlwir accommodation and benefit. 
Everything is purchased, with taste and discretion, by experienced 
buyers, at the lowest possible rates. Special attention is given 
to everything purchased; and the list includes Ladies', Gentle- 
men's, qnd Oiiklren's IFcar, Bridal emd Infants' Outfits , o Iso, 
articles of every description used in the House, Goutttiug-Jioom, 
Store,, Garden and Coach-House .. 

Orders will also be taken for Invitations for Weddings, Parties, 
and Receptions; and Stationery of any kind. Ladies wWdstg 
dresses, by sending bust and waist measure, length of fkiri, etc., 
and giving general directions as to material and color, wdl be 
promptly attended to, with the aim in view of contributing to the 
wants of the subscribers of “ Petersonor their friends. 

The advantages gained by odr subscribers sending their 
orders id our Purchasing Agency hade be&n appreciated by the 
large mtmber who have been served during the short time it hat 
been In operation, ae they save money, time, and trouble. 

Samples mid estimates furnished, only on receipt of 26 emti, 
and correspondence solicited. Circulars, containing fMl particu¬ 
lars, wdl be sent free to any one writing fbr them. Address all 
communications to 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 

P. O. Box 1626, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ti&’In remitting, get a Post-Qjjtce order, or a draft on Phila¬ 
delphia, or New York ; if these cannot be had, however, register 
your letter. 
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A N V //aT .CH 


vvhllwinO 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 


The novelty and exceptional strength 


^ r ^ ^ of its perfume are the peculiar fascina¬ 
tions of this luxurious article, "which has acquired 
popularity unequaled by any Toilet Soap of home 
or foreign manufacture. 


AN1> NOT 

wear on 1 * 

O' o ■ trx Lv Watchmakers. By mril. 30 eta. CircHr-s 
_5i/ 1*0 FREE**. 8. BIRCH A CO., 88 Doy Kt..N. > . 

d> r WT A YEAR and expenses to agents. Outfit Freo. 
C i i Address P. 0. VIOKKKY, Augusta, Maine. 

7 h BEAUTIFUL EMBOSSED PICTURES Bent, :p.-t- 
0 fluid, for 10 cts. Address, F. L. Clinton, Clintonville.Ct. 


GOSSAMER 


Wafer-Proof Garments. 

5 GRAND MEDALS: 

Exposition Uojverselle, Paris, 18781 
Centennial International Exhibition, 
Philadelphia, 1876- 


„ v ' 'vv ^ _,_ __ nvarcnfiixrrth- 

Irssimtfations! A*<k fur tho Gossamer 
Water-Proof Garments, and bio for 
pnnUnff our firm-name in 

htampod on tlio loop of the garment. 
None are genuine without they are 
bo stamped. Our garments never, 
nnd«*rany exposure, to either cold or warm weather, adhere 
{ogoth' C, pr grow soft and worthless. Weigh from 12 to 10 
ci *.; can be easily carried in the pocket; send for 

Illustrated Circular. _ 

tiOSSAUKH RUBBER CLOTHING CO., 
72 Summer Street, Bostom._ 


Sub-bass A Oct. Coupler, box’d A shlp’d only $97.76 
New Pianos $196 to $ 1,600. Before you buy an instru¬ 
ment be sure to see my Mid-summer offer illustrated, 
free , Ad dress, PAtflEL F . BEATTY, Wa shington. N. J. 
t' A Chromo , Tortoise Shell, Cupid, Motto, Floral Card a, 
0U K>c. Outfit, 10c. HALL BROS., Northford, Ct. 


Gold, Chromo, Tortoise, Scroll, Marble, and Buw 
CARDS, 10c. SEAVY BEOS., Northford, 01. 


(A Medicine, not a drink,) con¬ 
tains Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, 
Dandelion, and the Purest and 
Best Medical Qualities of all 
other Bitters. 

Is a preventive and cure for 
Weakness and General Debility, 
for Fever and Ague, and all 
Kidney and Liver Diseases. 

A little Hop Bitters savesbtg 
doctors bills, and “ $500 will 
be paid for a case they will not 
cure or help.” 

nop HITTERS MFO. CO., 

Boch otter, N. V., Ic*oato.0aa 


Alt ELEGANT DRESSING 


LADIES’BOOTS & SHOES 


ELGIN WATCHES 


Rftg > siyAU styles,Gold, Silver and Nickel, |C to 8 l.V>. 
m0r W.'if oyfjChaina, etc., sent C. O. i>. to be examined. 

Write for Catalogue to STAND Altl> AMEUr 
IC.VN WATCH CO.. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Bend stamp for Catalogue. 

Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, sent c. o. <L forexaminatlon. _ 
l Elegant Now Ckromos, Shelia, Gold-border, Ac. Cards, 
‘ ‘ - G. A. SPRING, Northford, Ct. 


TIIK MYSTERY OF ALLANWOLD. By Elizabeth Tan 
Loon, author of “ A Heart Twico Won.” Morocco cloth. 
Mack and gold. Frico lUKL 

A HEART TWICE WON; or, SECOND LOYE. By Eliza¬ 
beth Van Loon. One largo duodecimo volume, morocco 
cloth, black and gold. Price $1.50. 

UNDER THE WILLOWS; or, THE THREE COUN¬ 
TESSES. By Elizabeth Van Loon, author of “ A Heart 
Twico Won.” Moroccocloth,Mackamlgald. Price $1.50. 
THE SHADOW OF HAMPTON MEAD. By Mrs. Elizar 
la*th Vnn Loon, author of “A Fh*art Twico Won." 
Morocco cloth, black and gold. Price 81.50. 

The. above books art Jar sale by all Booksellers, or copies 
will be sent to any <me,pre-paid , upon remitting price to 

T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 

806 Cliebinut Street, Philadelphia, Pa* 


name on, 10c. 


inGoldaudJetlOo. CLINTON BROS.,Clintonvllle,Ct. 


My New Illustrated Price Lfet 
describing over 100 Gold and Sil- 
| ver American Waltham Watches 
Cf '&i, =4 Bent for a 8 c stamp. ] t tells how 

B W a * send watches to nil parts ot the 

W ^ TT. 8 . to be examined before paying 

& ff Undoubted reference. 

N.n.White..7cwaler ? Newark,N..T 

TUetjant Autograph Album, gilt oover*, 4 8 poke*. 
Jj illustrated with birds, scrolls, etc., in colors, and 47 
Select Quotations, 15c. Agents 1 Outfit for Cords (orcr 60 
Samplesj, lDc. 'DAVIDS C0 n Northford, Ct. 
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NEW VOLUME WITH JULY I SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE II 


THE C HEAPEST AND BEST LADY’S BOOK. * 

SSF'A New Volume Begins with the July Number, affording an 
excellent opportunity to subscribe. But back numbers from January, 
inclusive, can be supplied, if wished.“%3a 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


SUPPLEMENT IN EVERY N1 


Uui: h; 


I A SUPPLEMENT is given, in ©very 
number, containing a full-size Paper 

~ lid's 


Pattern, for a Polonaise, Cloak, Mantle, Coat, Waist, or some other article of a Lady's, or Child's 
Dress. Every woman will thus be enabled, if a Subscriber to “ Peterson," to cut out her own 
dresses, and her children's, without the aid of a mantua-maker. The Supplements alone are 
worth tiie subscription price. 


“PETERSON'S MAGAZINE” is the best and cheapest of the lady's books. It contains, every year, nearly 1200 
pages; 14 steel engravings; 12 colored patterns; 12 mammoth colored fashions; and about 900 wood engravings. In 
short, it combines more, for a less price, than any other; But in 1880 it is even better. A Nbw Fzaturk hus been 
introduced in a series of stories with engravings, sketches of travel,and other 

SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES I 

AS A MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE “Peterson” has no rival of Its kind. Its stories and novelets 
-are acknowledged to bo the best puitlished anywhere. All the best female writers of America aro contributor*. Nr.w 
Wburrs, when of fin*t-rute merit, are continually being added. In addition to the shorter stories, there are being 
given, in 1880, Five Original Copyright Novels. “ Peterson,” remember, Is no mere reprint of old stories. All its 
talcs, novelots. etc., etc., are original. 

AS A MAGAZINE OF ART “Peterson's” is, in one respect, unoqualled. For It gives, not only Wood 
Engravings, and thoae in great quantity, and of unequalled beauty, but also, wfuit no other Afugasiue does, 

COSTLY STEEL AND MEZZOTINT ENGRAVINGS! 

The Publisher challenges a comparison between these engravings, which are work* of the highest art, and the inferior 
Engravings, really lithographs, that appear elsewhere. “ Peterson's,” is the only magazine that gives, engraved on steel. 

Mammoth Colored Fashion Plates! 

AS A MAGAZINE OF FASHION, thsrefore, “ Peterson ” is conceded to surpass all others. These 
superb, donble-sizcd Paris colored plates are printed from steel plates, and colored by hand, in the highest stylo of art. 
P.rtterus of tho newest bonnets, bats, clonks,Jackets, etc., etc., appear in each number. Also the greatest variety of 
children's dresses. Also. PATTERNS FOR EVERY DAY DRESSES, in Calico, Delaine, A*. Y ou do not know 
how to dress till you see “ Peterson.” Everywhere it Is conceded to be tne most reliable guide in fashion. , 

COLORED PATTERNS FOR EMBROIDERY, Etc., MONTHLY. 

COLORED DESIGNS FOR SLIPPERS, SOFA CUSHlbNS, CHAIR-SEATS, Ac.,—each of which at a retail 
store would cost Fifty Cents or more. “Peterson” is the only magazine that gives these jwitteriia. RECEIPTS FOR 
COOKING, THE TOILETTE, SICK ROOM, E*c. NEW AND FASHIONABLE MUSIC in every number. Also, 
articles on GARDENING, HOUSE FURNISHING, A MOTHER'S DEPARTMENT, in short,everythinginteresting 
to ladies. 


TERMS. ALWAYS 12V ADVANCE. 

ONE COPY, ONE YEAR, (Postage Free,) . . TWO DOLLARS! 


UNPRECEDENTED OFFERS FOR CLUBS. 


ENGRAVINGS FOR PREMIUMS.—For either of th-eo 
two clubs, wo will send, as a Premium, either of our new 
mezzotints, “Washington at Valley Forgo.” (ni/.o Cl indue 
by 20 ), or “ The Parable of the Lilies.” (20 by 10 *. postage free. 

AN EXTRA COPY Orf THE MAGAZINE FOR PRE¬ 
MIUM.—For either of theso three clubs, wo will pend, as 
a Premium, an extra copy of the Uoguziuu, for the year 
1880, postage free. 

B0TII AN EXTRA COPY AND ENGRAVING.—For 
either of these three clubs, wo will send, jmstugo tree, both 
an extra copy of tho Magazine, lor le80,und e ther of our 
new, large-sized mezzotint*. “ Washington at Valley Forge," 
or “The Parable of the Lilies.” 

A as Post^Offlce Order on Philadelphia, or a draft on Philadelphia nr New York: If 
, send Greenbacks or Notes of National Banks. In the latter case, register your letter. 

Address, post-paid, 

CHARLES J. FETERSON, 

49"Specimens sent gratis to those wishing to get up Clubs. No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, ftk. 


B Copies, one year, (postage free,) 

3 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 

4 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 

6 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 
10 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 

ff Copies, one year, (postage free,) 

7 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 
12 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 
15 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 

In Remittlni 
neither of these can be 
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BURNING THE LETTERS. 


[Sa« the Story , “ For Tom't Sake ”J 
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TWICKENHAM FERRY 



Twick - en - ham Town. The fer 
Twick - en - ham Town. She’d a rose 
Twick • cn - ham Town. “ O hoi. 


ry-man’s slim and the fer - ry-man’syoung And he’s 
in her bon - net, and oh! she look’d sweet As the 
and O ho,” you may call as you will The 
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TWICKENHAM FERRY. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


Vol. LXXVIII. PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER, 1880. No. 8. 

PHILIP GRANGER’S LOVE-LETTERS. 


BY ANNA MORRIS. 



f HK widow Daly, postmistress in the 
town of Camden, New York, laid 
down the package of letters she was 

storting, and turned to her daughter, with a 
troubled expression on her face. 

“What is the matter, mother?’* asked pretty 
Mary Daly, who acted as assistant to her mother, 
and was busily stamping letters for the next 
mail. 

“ Why, here Is another of those pretty letters, 
for Philip Granger. They have kept coming for 
the last six months, and no one ever calls for 
them.’* 

Mrs. Daly had once been much better off. Her 
husband bad been a lawyer in excellent practice, 
when the wnr broke out; but he had joined the 
army; had risen to the rank of colonel; and 


; then had been killed in battle, leaving her and 
his only child penniless. Her friends hail inter- 
I ested themselves for her, and procured her the 
position of postmistress; and the rather scanty 
i emoluments of tills office, added to her still 
: scantier pension, was all she had to live on. 
But she put a brave face on things, as did her 
daughter, and though sometimes, she sighed when 
j she thought of the past, she never repined. 

“ I cannot find,” continued the mother, “that 
\ there is any such person in. town. The writing 
j is so dear and good, and the envelope is so 
white and neat—and always sealed with wax, 
with the initial II on the seal—that somehow, 
to my mind, they are the prettiest letters that 
come into the office. Yet, I have to send them, 
one after another, to the Dead-letter office; and 
it just makes me sad to think of how disappointed 
he must be at not -getting them, and she at not 
getting any answer; for they are plainly love- 
letters.” 

“Why, mother,” laughed Mary, 41 you are 
making quite a romance of the affair. Perhaps 
they are not love-letters after nil, but only mere 

business letters.” 

4 ‘ Don’t tell me,” returned Mrs. Daly. “ I am 
( just, ns certain these are love-letters, as that I am 
: standing in the post-office this blessed minute. 
Care I She cares anyway, or she wouldn’t write 
s6 regularly; and if he don’t, he ought to be 
ashamed of himself—that’s all.” 

“ Is there no way in which you could notify 
her that her letters are not delivered ?” suggested 
Mary. 44 Couldn’t you tell the postmaster of 
whatever town they come from, that they are 
never called for? It is just possible he might 
ascertain the writer.” 

44 1 thought of that,” answered her mother: 

; 44 but she is evidently moving from place taplace; 
scarce two of the letters bear the same post-mark ! 
No, I don’t see any way to help them, poor souls; 
but I am very sorry,” and with this return to her 
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PHILIP GRANGERS LOVE-LETTERS 



original statement, Mrs. Daly went back to her; 
task, and the conversation dropped. 

But the subject was not forgotten by her, or her 
daughter; and often, as week after week passed, 
and the little white dainty missives continued to 
arrive, the two women would lay them sadly 
away, until the appointed time oame to forward 
them to the Dead-letter office. 

Even when Mary, that autumn, accepted the 
invitation of a former school friend to make her 
a long visit,*the letters were not forgotten, one 
of her parting injunctions to her mother being to 
be sure and write to her whether they were 
called for. 

Mary's journey was a long one, and she was 
weary of the incessant whirr and rattle of the 
cars, long before she reached her destination. \ 
The book, wkh which she had provided herslf, ’ 


\ was less interesting than she had anticipated, 
and she laid it aside, and tried to amuse herself 

by observing her fellow-travellers. 

There was the inevitable fretting baby, and 
nervous mother; and half-a-doxen giggling girls 
doing their best to attract the attention of some 
rather flashy individuals, who from their man¬ 
ners and conversation probably belonged to the 
genus “ drummer." Several staid old travelers, 
occupied with their newspapers, completed the 
assortment, with, the exception of a pleasant - 
looking lady, who sat directly opposite Mary, and 
who glanced up quickly, whenever conductor or 
f>rakeman opened the door. Mary had observed 
a gentleman, apparently her husband, with her, a 
short time before, and was idly wondering what 
| had become of him, when he entered the car, ac- 
' companied by one whom Mary mentally pro- 
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nounccd the finest-looking * man she had ever 
seen. 

“ Was*I gone too long?” he said to his wife; 

“ the fact is, l met my old friend, Philip Granger, 
in the smoking-car, and have brought him to 
make your acquaintance.” 

Mary’s thoughts were in a whirl. Had she j 


clearly, in a momentary lull of the noise of the 
train, she heard the lady’s response to her 
husband’s introduction: 

“I am happy to see you, Mr. Granger.” 
Could it .indeed be that she thus accidentally 
discovered the owner of the letters ? But it was 
_ hardly likely, for they were all addressed to 

isunderstood the name? But no, for quite i Camden, New York, and this man had never, as 



fir ns her mother could discover, been in the j oring to satisfy herself with this idea, she 
town. Perhaps, however, he did not wish to turned to her book. 

claim the letters. Or he might have been there j But after awhile, the lady’s voice was again 
under an assumed name. Mary finally decided j audible. 

that this could not be the case; the frank, manly ; “ Where are you residing now, Mr. Granger?” 

face before her, the pleasant, genial voice, were j she said. The answer was distinct. “I have 
utterly at variance with such a supposition. It been in Camden, Xcw Jersey, for several months 
must be some other Philip Granger, and ende.nv- 1 past.” 
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Like a flash, I lie whole truth burst on Mary’s j 
mind. This was the identical Philip Granger, \ 
and his fair correspondent had addressed her 
letters to Camden, New York, instead of Camden, 
New Jersey! Without stopping a moment to 
consider how strange her conduct would appear, 
Mary sprang from her seat, and crossing the 
aisle of the car, addressed the gentleman. 

“ Excuse me, hut is not your name Philip 
Granger?” she said, eagerly. 

The stranger rose, and answered politely, 
though evidently surprised, “ Yes, that is my 
name. Pardon me, that I do not recollect yours.” 

“Oh, you never knew it,” Mary replied, 
simply. “ I am the daughter of the postmistress 
in Camden, New York, and letters have come 
there, for several months past, addressed to 
Philip Granger; and we never could find him. I 
overheard your name, and your remark that you 
lived in Camden, New Jersey, and thought I 
ought to tell you about the letters, for perhaps 
they might be for you.” 


“ Indeed, 1 am exceedingly obliged to you,” 
answered the young man, earnestly, and with an 
admiring glance at the blushing faoe before him. 
“ The letters are doubtless from my sister, who 
is travelling with her husband, through the South¬ 
ern States. I imagined that she never received 
my letters, as she and her husband do not remain 
long in one place; but I never thought of the 
possibility of hers being mis-directed.” 

Mary was conscious of a feeling of satisfac¬ 
tion, o^hearing that the letters were only from 
a sister. Yet what difference could it make to 
her? But Mr. Granger was again speaking. 

41 If you would kindly favor me with your 
name,” he said, “ and allow me to introduce my 
friend and his wife, perhaps your journey 
would be less tedious and lonely.” 

Mary gave her name, with some confusion, for 
she now, for the first, noticed the enquiring 
glances of Mr. and Mrs. Layton. But Mr. 
Granger’s introduction and explanation met with 
a most eordial response, and Maty soon found 
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herself chatting confidentially with Mrs. Layton, 
and telling all the particulars of how she and 
her mother had pitied the unknown writer of 
the letters; particulars to which Mrs. Layton 
laughingly called Mr. Granger's attention. ' • 
Then they discovered that Bessie drey, whom 
B°ing to visit, was quite well knowu 
w thorn, Bessie's mother being a dear friend of; 

Both lived in the same town. 
Presently, Mr. Layton announced tha^ he ha*! 
prevailed on Mr. Granger to relinquish his plan 
of going further, and to make them' instead, a 
long-promised visit. Mts. Layton smiled quietly 
to herself, as she remembered how, a few minutes 
before, Mr. Granger had declared it, impossible to 
Change his arrangements, even sufficiently to re- 
main over night. 

Ihat very evening, Mary had removed her 
travelling-dress, and substituted a simple gown of 
merino, and was sitting with her ffiend, and her 
friend’s mother, and a young gentleman who hod 
called to see Bessie, and whom Bessie hatUnt^ 
duced, with blushes, when Mr, Granger was 
announced. The evening passed .d<?HghtfuUy ; 
Indeed, Mary thought no evening had ever be^n 
half so delightful: There was music, instrumen¬ 
tal as well as vocal; for Mr. Granger proved to 
havfe a noble baritone. It was quite ten o’clock, 
when the two gentlemen rose to go. Mary found 
that she had been making plans, an<} promising 
excursions; and Mr. Granger, on leaving, prom¬ 
ised himself tire pleasure of calling soon, again, 
“Very soon, I hope,” Mrs. Grey bad said, 

“to-morrow, in fact; for we want you, and Mr. 
Taylor here, to dine with us . Quietly, you 
know. Only you, and Mr. Taylor, and the girls, i 
and Mr. Grey and myself.” 

So, at six, the next evening, Mr. Granger mode 
his appearance. In his impatience, he was the 
first arrival, and, it must be confessed, a little in 
advance of the time; for Bessie had not yet come 
down to the drawing-room ; but Mary and Mrs. 
Grey were there, fortunately, sitting, waiting om 
the broad divan, on the opposite side of the room 


from the fire-place. If Mary had thought Mr. 
Granger handsome, in his travelling suit, he 
.seeiued ipbuitqly more so j n evening costume, 
which berime him as it becomes few men. On 
his part, he could hardly realize that the elegant¬ 
ly-attired young lady, who looked up with such 
entire case and unconscious grace, was the simply- 
dressed,, rather ^hy girl, whom he had met, the 
day before, in the cars, and afterwards called on. 

, It wnuM .he useless to try to chronicle the days 
and evenings that succeeded. < There were visits 
to pjaces.of interest, excursions to the neighboring 
.metropolis, dinners at the Greys or Laytons, con- 
certa, musical parses, receptions, balls. How 
swiftly the days passed I Mow happy these days 
w?re! Then there were walks in the country, 
outside of the littlp town, for the vicinity was 
beautiful with varied hill and dale; and in these 
walks, somehow* Bessie and Mr; Taylor foil 
behind, and Mary and M* Granger were left 
alone ahead. 

It was in one of these axcuraions, when the 
other pair were almost out of sight,, so for had 
Wagered in the rear, that the words were 
spoken, that bound Mary to become her compan¬ 
ion's ; wife, before the yen* was out. Never, 
thought,,had any.lover ever spoken so elo¬ 
quently never could Jove*, she still believes, 
speak-as eloquently. , 

When Mary returned home, the day after, she 
wsa escorted by Mr* Granger, who went, as he 
assured thq d^ghfod Mrs. D«ly, net only to 
claim such ,of .the letters* ae hod not been sen* to 
tbs Deaddottcr ofoee, but to ac& for a far greater 
treasure, her daughter’s hand. “ Iler hearty I 
hope,” he said, -«< I,have already*” 

Well, wflj/’ twld Mrs*Ifetyvoften afterward* 

“ I always kjrew there woe some reason why I 
took r such anMiBsommoa iptsrest in these letters* 

I used to tbimk: them fovfdettora. And to, 
perhaps,. j« oner sense; they were,” she would 
add* with a smile of triumph, f‘ since they led to 
Mary’s mnarlpge with Philip,; the happiest foo t 
ever, was.” 


IN AS ALBUM. 


, D T 


SABA J. . NEWGATE. 


Mary, life is alt before ymr, 

Stretched out in it* misty sheen; 

And the ftitune, tho’ now hidden, 

Holdn much Joy for thee, I wocn. 

Why then seek to know what’s coming? 

It is forming day by day: 

But your heart, In Wind out-reaching, 
Makes to-morrow of to-day. 

Von. LXXVIII.—18. 


* Lift is real, life fg earnest,” 

And tho her'fn© in the strife 

Ie the-eno .WJio leares theifotsre, 

Living but tho preeent life;— 
Lives it truly^nobly, grandly; 

Thns prepares for coming fate; 
Strives to make her’living perfect j- 
Learas to “ labor and to wait.” 
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FOR TOM’S SAKE. 

BT FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Mtbs Susan Evkrton heaved a sigh. Miss 
Julia Everton glanced up at her, from the other 
side of the table. 

The sisters were rich, they were handsome, 
and really locked a decade younger than they 
were. Miss Susan was gentleness and sweetness 
itself. Miss Julia had a heart quite as soft; but 
was sharper and shrewder, or thought herself so. 
They lived in the old house where they had been 
born, a fine, imposing place, built before the 
War of Independence, one of those spacious and 
stately mansions of which a few still remain in 
the Middle States, and especially near Philadel¬ 
phia. They were noted for their charities and 
good deeds generally, and their dwelling was 
the favorite resoft of all the young people in the 
county, at least a quarter of whom, on a moderate 
computation, were the god-children of one sister 
or the other. 

The affection And entire sympathy, reigning 
between the pair, was good and wholesome to 
behold. Miss Susan’s health had been delicate 
for some years. Partly owing to that, partly to 
the energy of her character, Miss Julia invari¬ 
ably took the lead, and was usually considered 
the ruling spirit of the household. Probably 
she did not herself realize how much Bhe was 
influenced by the sweet, gentle lady at her 
Bide. 

They were seated in a pretty morning-room, 
at the front of the house. Suddenly the quiet was 
disturbed by the clatter of a horse’s feet, dashing 
up the gravelled-road, as if the horse’s rider 
was bound upon an errand of life and death. 

“Mercy on us!” exclaimed Miss Susan. 

“That must be Tom Atherton,” pronounced 
Miss Julia. ‘ ‘ There*s nobody else would approach 
a house in that crazy fashion! Just the way his 
father used to ride—do you remember?” 

She hurried to a window, without waiting for 
an answer, so Miss Susan was enabled to breathe 
a little sigh in peace—only her guardian^ngel 
knew how many suoh she had breathed, in secret, 
over handsome Jack Atherton’s memory. 

Miss Julia opened the French window, and 
stepped out on the verandah. 

“Tom Atherton!” she cried. “What in the 
name of goodness do you mean, by assaulting my 
house as if you were a battering-ram? You’ll 
break your neok, some daf, riding at that fool’s 
( 186 ) 


J pace—but after all, that may save the hangman 

I trouble.” 

“ I wish it might,” exclaimed Tom, extending 
his hand, to take the one she had offered. 

^ Miss Julia’s keen eyes saw trouble in the 
handsome face. She put both hands on hit 
; shoulders, and said : 

“ Tom, you are in a scrape!” 

“ I am,” he replied, ruefully. “ At least I am 
in great trouble.” 

“Come in, and tell as all about it. Or if you 
don’t want Susan to hear, we*ll go into the garden 
—if it is anything that would excite her, I mean.” 
“Susan does hear,” said that lady’s mild 
; voice. She had crossed the room. And was dlose 
; to them. “ I hope Tom knows he can trust me 
not to think of myself, if anything is wrong.” 

“Of course I do,” said the young man, trying 
to move forward and take her hand^ but Misg 
Julia held him fast. “I meant to tell you both. 
I knew you would be sorry for me, aunt Sue, 
and I knew that auut Ju would—” 

“ Well, sir, well, sir, what will aunt Ju do ?*'. 
interrupted that lady, giving him a violent shake. 

“ Why, be able to show me away out—if there 
was any—but'there isn’t!” cried Tom. 

• “Come in, and tell What it is, this instant: 
you know I hate mysteries!” exclaimed Miss 
; Julia, and she pushed him.through the doorway. 
“ What has happened is this,” said Tom ; then 
he paused, and added through his shut teeth: 
“ My mother has turned Ellen Vincent out of 
doors, and threatened—well, no matter! Sho 
says she will leave me without a penny—I dou’t 
care for that—” 

Here he broke down, between grief and passion. 
Aunt Sue sympathetically pressekThis arm. 

“I’m only muddling it!” he resumed, after a 
moment. “ Don’t you see? I—I—” 

“You—you—love Ellen Vincent,” Miss Susan 
1 said, hesitatingly, in her old-maid delicacy. 

| “Of course I do !” roared Tom. 

| “And she—she loves you, Tom?” pursued 
j Miss Susan, and blushed a rose-pink, that a girl 
\ of sixteen might have envied. 

\ “ Yes ! you might have both knoita—only you 

| never know wbnt happens in our house, for you 
| never come there.” 

: “Well, well, wc love you all the same,” ex- 

' claimed Miss Julia. “ But come, now, to facta. 
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You love Ellen Vincent—is that, why your mother 
has turned her out of doors ? Bless my soul, isn’t 
she your father’s own cousin ; so, if it comes to 
blood, Cora need not—” j 

“ I’ve loved her since I was a boy, preparing j 
for college under her father's charge,” cried Tom. 

“ I never dreamed but what my mother knew it. 
Could she look for anything else? And now she 
says Ellen is a designing—I almost feel as if I ! 
liotedhor!” He broke off, angrily. \ 

“ Tom, Tom !” said Miss Susan. 

“ Of course I don't mean it. She's my mother, ; 
and I've always worshipped her. But if s very 
hard—” 

14 Tom,” said Miss Julia, “do you mean to 
tell me, that your mother has actually turned 
Ellen Vincent out of her house?” } 

“ Yes," said Tom, and said no more: ho could \ 
not trust himself to speak just yet. He rose, > 
and walked up and down the room; Miss Julia j 
rose, too. j 

“ Then Cora Dickson shall give me an explftna- S 
tion!” cried the impetuous lady, in her excite- 
ment calling Tom’s mother by her long-unused 
maiden name, a name which could waken no j 
pleasant memories in the mind of either sister. 

Cora Dickson had been a distant relation of ; 
their mother’s. When the girl had been left a J 
penniless orphan, at fourteen, their father had 
taken her into his house, and from the day she 
entered it, until she left, she had done nothing 
but torment her cousins and cause them trouble. ; 
She had been ns crafty os a fox, as false as an 
Indian nyah, as cruel as a panther. But she ; 
hid all those attributes, under an exterior so fair, 

30 child-like, so winning, that it was difficult for 
any man really to fathom her character, even 
after he had suffered at her hands. She had, 
for a time, alienated the father from his daughter ; 
she had brought clouds between the sisters and 
their friends; and she had ended by marrying j 
Jack Atherton, Mr. Evcrton’s ward, who, a week { 
before the cerqpiony took place, had never even ? 
dreamed of such a thing! | 

That marriage! Upon this subject, there had j 
never been any confidence between the sisters; j 
but Julia knew that Susan had loved Jack, and 
had been loved in return. Yet, Cora separated j 
the pair, and Jack Atherton eloped with Cora; j 
an l in spite of everything, almost up to the day \ 
of his death, which happened three years after, | 
he believed she meant to be good and true, and j 
reproached himself for his inability to love her. j 
Ah! how it all oame back to the principal 
sufferer, as in a flash. The room was the same j 
it had been, a moment before—her sister and j 
Tom were still there—but? she was far away. { 


She saw herself as she was, on that fatal morn¬ 
ing, when she first heard of the elopement—young, 
beautiful, admired, her life apparently without 
a cloud. Then, like a thunder-bolt, had fallen 
the crushing blow! She remembered how she 
had stood up against it, determined that no one, ^ 
not even Julia, should suspect her agony. She 
recalled the night that followed, when, safe, at 
last, in the seclusion of her own chamber, she 
had double-locked the door, and burned, one 
after another, the letters Bhe had received from 

9 

her lover, and which, until that day, she had 
held so precious. She saw now, as distinctly as 
then, the very pattern of the tiles inside of the 
old-fashioned fire-place. She heard the sound of 
the distant brook, the wind soughing outside, 
and the leaves of the trumpet-vine whipping 
against the window-panes. She felt, too, her 
heart beat, as it did then for the first time, and 
ns it had so often beat since : a quick, throbbing 
beat, that took her breath away, and made her 
strangely faint; and which her physician had 
told her, secretly, might bring her to deatli 
itself, some day. Then it all passed. The dizzy 
sensation, the old memories, fled together. She • 
drew a long sigh, and looked up, to hear Julia 
repenting: 

“Cora Dickson shall give me an explanation. 
Tom, ring the bell, and order the carriage. Yon 
need n’t sny a word, Susan—l am going. Cora 
and I will have it out at last.” 

“ But you don’t even understand* the matter 
yet,” Miss Susan observed, too wise really te 
expostulate. “ At least, let Tom tell us the 
whole story, before you go.” 

Tom paused, with his hand upon the bcll-pull$ 
Miss Julia paused, on her way towards the door. 

“ I don’t know that there’s much to tell,” Ihe 
young man said, trying to speak quietly. “ My 
mother vows that she will expose what .°ho calls 
Ellen's treachery, everywhere—oh, I can’t go 
over that—I could hardly believe it wno 
my mother.” Tom paused, and put hi3 arm 
before his face. The sisters understood that, tho 
unfortunate young fellow had seen Cora without 
her mask. “ Unless I promise never to seo 
Ellen again,” he went on, in a slow, choked 
voice, “she says she will not speak‘ to me— 
admit me under her roof—or give me a penny— 
as if money would make me perjure myself, and 
break my heart!” And now his excitement 
burst out anew. “ She is determined I shall 
marry that long-nosed heiress, Charlotte Payne.” 

“But Tom,” Miss Susan said, “your mother 
had no reason to think you had deceived Her-— 
you or Ellen ? You did not, I am snre^—” 

“ Of course, I did not 1” he broke in, indig* 
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nantly. “ I thought my mother must know—I*j! 
thought everybody must! And I had never said l 
a word to Ellen, till I came back from Europe, last j 
month. She was visiting a friend, and 1 went there. > 
Well, she ouly returned to us since we got out ? 
here in tjie country. I had been meaning to tell i 
my mother; but there was no opportunity; the j 
house was full of people. And after the j 
Ingersolls went away, this morning, there was s 
such a scene. The waiting-maid had seen Ellen > 
and I talking, and had told her suspicions. | 
And, oh I aunt Sue, mother had got Ellen’s letters j 
and her journal—oh I it was too wicked. Well, 
that’s all ! But what is Nelly to do—where is j 


“ She says—oh, Miss Julia, it seems ns if I 
should go rnadl I must tell you-—but you’ll 
never let Am know?” 

“I’ll tell nobody—except Susan I What has 
she done?” cried Mias Julia, holding the trem¬ 
bling girl in her arms—-the poor creature was 
past tears now. 

“ She accused me of—of—Oh, you know that 
Mr. Maynard who eomes here?” 

“And a disgrace to Cora to receive him! 
Well?” 

“That—that I flirted with him—a married 
man I—That her woman Winters will swear she 
saw—” 


she to go—” 

M Ring that bell, I tell you!” broke in Miss 
Julia, and this time her sister attempted no hint 
even. “Tom, do you stop here, till I come 
back.” 

She left the room, and presently, from the 
window, they saw her get into tho carriage, and 
drive off. Mrs. Atherton’s country-seat was 
some four miles distant, up-hill all the way, so 
Miss Julia had time to grow impatient as well as 
angry. 

As her landeau drew up before Mrs. Atherton’s 
door, Miss Julia noticed a railway-station omni¬ 
bus waiting, and some luggage being piled on 
the top. The hall-doors stood open. Miss Julia 
went in, without stopping to ring. A young 
lady, just descending the stairs, and evidently 
dressed foil a journey, met her, and uttered a 
little cry of astonishment. Such a lovely girl, 
with suoh a sweet, pure face, almost lovelier 
than ever, in its pallor and trouble I 

“Where ore you going, Ellen Vincent?” 
demanded Miss Julia. 

“To—to New York,” she answered. 

“ I want to speak to you,” said Miss Julia, 
seizing her arm, and drawing her into the nearest \ 
room. Then she shut the door, and asked, in her j 
peremptory manner: “ What arc you going for ?” > 
“ Mrs. Atherton does not wish my services j 
longer as companion,” replied the other. \ 

“ Nonsense! There, I know nil about it—Tom 
has told me. My dear, you have not seen much j 
ef my sister and myself—not our fault or yours j 
—never mind whose ! But we don’t mean to let \ 
Jack Atherton’s cousin be turned out in this 
feshion—you will just come home with me.” 

The girl began to cry, but very quietly. \ 

“ You are only too good,” she said “ bnl I can’t ! j 
l have promised Mrs. Atherton to go entirely > 
away. On those terms she consents not to—to j 
ruin my character— ” j 

“ What !” broke in Miss Julia, with wrath in- j 
dflscribable. 


She stopped and hid her face on Miss Julia’s 
shoulders. Between rage aind sympathy, the 
spinster was dumb. 

“ I have promised not to see Tom again,” Ellen 
went on. “ Now I am going to town. My old 
\ school-mistress, Mrs. Lovatt, will get me a place 
as teacher out West—” 

“ No suoh thing. You will come to us!’ 

“ No—I cannot . I promised her I would; net! 
Indeed, I shall be better ofl, with work to do! 
Oh, I must go. I said I would be out of the 
house in ten minutes. Torn is not to know where 
I have gone. Good-bye, dear Mias Julia.” 

“ Well, if you are to go,” said Misa Julia, see*- 
ing the girl was immovable, “ you shall take my 
carriage to the Btation. I have to bo in town, to¬ 
morrow, and I shall come to Mrs. Lovatt’s.” 

Miss Julia kissed her, led her out through the 
hall, put her in the carriage, and ordered the 
coachman to drive to the station. Tho footman 
was to attend to Miss Vincent’s ticket and 
baggago, and put. her into tho train. 

Back into the house swept Miss Julia, tins 
time pausing to give the door-boll a pull, which 
made noise enough to liavo roused Rip Van 
Winkle from his nap. 

“ I wish to sec Mrs. Atherton,” she said. Be¬ 
fore the servant could, speak, a coqucttishly- 
dressed, sly-faced ^rnman, belonging to tho 
waiting-maid species, fluttered down the corridor. 

“Oh, ma’am,” she said, “Mrs. Atherton is 
quite poorly! She told me to say to any visitor—” 

“ Go and say that Miss Julia Everton is here,’ 
interrupted tho spinster. 

“Oh—I beg pardon—to bo surel It’s so 
long since I’ve had tho pleasure of*—” 

Tho simpering creature could got no further. 

“Where is your mistress?” demanded Mias 
Julia, imperiously. 

“ Up in her dressing-room—” 

“ Then I will go there,” and Misa Julia swept 
towards tho stairs. 

\ Winters made a ladl effort to stop her. 
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“ Indeed, Mrs* Atherton i$ quite upset, ma'am,” 
she said. “ Such a dreadful thing has happened. 
Oh, you’d never believe what that selfish, dreadful 
girl—” 

Miss Julia stopped short, and pointed her 
finger down the hall. Winters would as Soon 
have faced a tornado, as that look and gesture— 
«h« fled! 

Miss Julio passed up the stains, along the 
gallery, knoekfd at a door near the end, and en¬ 
tered without waiting to receive permission. 

“I know, without looking, that you must be 
dear Julia EvertoU-~nobody but she, or a high 
wind, would come into a room like that,” .cried 
the huiest, softest voice, that ever expressed 
deceit to acute ears, as Mrs. Atherton rose to 
receive her unwelcome guest. 

“You know because Winters told you I wai 
here,” retorted Miss Jnlia. 

“ Oh, you darling—you are in one of your ! 
moods—I shall quite enjoy* you I Only I can j 
hardly hold my head up—I am nearly dead.” j 

“ It would haifc been better for everybody, | 
that ever knew you, if you had been quite dead, | 
years ago,” observed Miss Julia. “ So you hare j 
turned your husband’s cousin out of doors 1” 

“ I have discharged my companion, Miss Ellen 
Vincent. You discharge your servants, when 
you please, don’t you?” j 

“The daughter of a man, who was like a 
fhther to your husband,” pursued Miss Julia. 

“ Was he?” asked Cora, with a yawn. “But 
you haven’t told rae how Susan is. Weakly, as 
usual, I suppose! Old maids are always ailing, 
like she is, else as strong as grenadiers, Hke 
you.” Nothing could exceed the well-bred inso¬ 
lence of her tone and words. “Do you think 
poor Sue has anything the matter with her spine? 
Fm going to tell you a secret. I think you 
ought to know 1 Dr. Wilson says she has heart- 
disease, and may drop dead any minute. It is a 
great deal better yon should be prepared.” 

Miss Julia sank into a chair as if she had; bean 
shot. Her face grew livid. Cora watched her, 
with a placid smile. 

“ I wouldn’t have told you, so suddenly, if I 
had supposed it would agitate you,” said she, 
mockingly; “ but I never dreamed any thing could 
affect your nerves!” 

“It is a falsehood!” exclaimed Miss Julia. 
“ What a fool I am, to let you frighten me.” 

“ My dear, first and last, I’ve frightened yon a 
good many times, though you are so strong- 
minded and clear-headed; and I, a poor little 
thing, whom you Always tried to trample on.” 

“ I came here to toll yon this,” eaid Min 
Julia. “ I don’t appeal to your feelings, for you 


have none-—only to your craft. The world 
already censures your treating Ellen as a depen¬ 
dant. Your present persecution will do much to 
shotr people what you really are; for, if you do 
not let her alone, I shall tell the whole story.” 

“Quite willing to let her alone, my dear,” 
Said Cora; “but I shan't sit still, and permit 
her to entrap my silly boy into marrying her.” 

“As you entrapped his father,” .cried Julia* 
“ You think I don’t know I” 

“It was as hard on you, Ju, as it was on 
Susan,” returned Cora, “you loved him, too!” 

“He never wanted to marry you-—you went 
deliberately to his place—then you said you were 
compromised—and he took you Out of pity 1” 

“ That’s your story, and it’s about as true as 
that I wanted to marry your fhther—poor old 
goose, how he used to beg me to do so. .1 think 
I should have liked to be your step-mother, Ju.” 

“Good Lord, I wonder why I came here!” 
exolaimed Miss Julia. 

“So do I,” said Cora. “Of course I am de¬ 
lighted to see you—but I wonder! Now, Jn, 
deaar, did you really expeot to frighten me? You 
can encourage my silly boy, if you ohoose; but I 
warn you that you will do him harm! My hus¬ 
band loved and trusted me—” 

“ He found you out!” 

“Tho proof of his love and trust lies in the 
feet, that he left me mistress of his fortune—” 

“ Because he died before he could change his 
Will, which was made when he thought you loved 
him. As'far .Tom, at bottom, he has a good deal 
of your obstinacy, and he will never give in. I 
believe you do love your boy, in your way, but 
you will lose him* , Think, before it is too late. 
Befbre many years, you will be an old woman- 
think of the loneliness—think of dying without 
your son near you—think—” 

“My son shall never marry John Vincent’s 
daughter. That pld man insulted and outraged 
me—his daughter shall pay for it! Not only 
will I leave Tom without a shilling, until be 
promises to give her up ; but if he goes near her, 
I will nrfn her character utterly. If you don’t 
like—why you can go home, and tell Tom—I 
suppose he is at your house. Shall I send his 
baggage over? Under my roof, he does not 
come, till he promises never to see, or hold com¬ 
munication, with Ellen Vincent again.” 

Miss Julia rose. 

“God may forgive you—but it doesn’t seem 
possible,” she ejaculated. 

The apger had died but of her voice. There 
was only horror in it now. 

Cora began to laugh. 

“Good-bye,” she said, “you’d better try to 
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bring my boy back to his senses. Take great care 
of dear Susan—don’t let her agitate herself over 
this business i There’s no doubt about her 
having heart-disease.’ Poor Susan, I think it 
began when Jack would marry mo, instead of 
her. You’re tougher. Not getting him, only 
ruined your temper! Good-day, Ju—good-day I* ’ 

Miss Julia returned home—hopeless—and, like 
mosL energetic persons, when she did give’way, 
sue was very despairing. 

Poor Tom, meantime, had received a letter 
from Ellen, in which she begged him not to 
follow her. She would not see him, she wrote; 
she had promised his mother never to do so 
without Mrs. Atherton’s consent Miss Julia 
dared not even tell him what means had been em¬ 
ployed to force Ellen to this resolve. 

And Tom had not only the grief of separation 
from the girl he loved, but this sudden destroying 
of the illusions lie had kept up in regard to his 
mother, was a terrible shock. Ho had always 
been blinded by her beauty and her caressing 
ways ; had resolutely shut his eyes to her faults j 
called himself a wretch for discovering any; 
made excuses for her conduct; believed her word 
otleli against the evidence of his oVrn senses; 
and now she had rendered this impossible. 

“ I will never give Ellen up—I swear, by all—” 
he said. 

“ Tom, Tom!” broke in Miss Susan. “Stop 
—don’t finish!” 

“ You are right, aunt Sue,” Baid Toni* “'Well, 
I must get some work to do. My mother would 
never let me learn a profession. What am I fit 
for?” 

“And I shall be glad to Bee yoA work,” cried 
Miss Julia. “There, I don’t pity you. The 
dawdling life you have led was enough to ruin 
any man.” 

Her words Were cut short, for, without any 
warning, Miss Susan fainted quietly away, and 
lay with her head resting on the afm of her 
chair, looking so death-like, that Miss Julia And 
Tom cried out in terror. 

All the rest of 1 the afternoon and evening, the 
household was iu sore distress. The palpitations, 
to which Mi8s Susan was subject, had come on, 
with a violence, such as they had not shown for 
years; and during several hours the physician 
himself was greatly alarmed. 

It seemed to be a comfort to Miss Susan to 
have Tom by her bed. She could not 'speak, 
but when he stirred out Of her Bight, she showed 
uneasiness: so he sat beside her, helpless as 
most of his sex iu the presence of' physical 
suffering. 

Towards dusk. Miss Julia, crossing the hall, 


heard the footman in parley with one of the 
servants from Tom's home. 

Mrs. Atherton Sent her compliments to the 
ladies, the servant was saying; a portmanteau for 
Mister Tom since ho wished to stop a few days; 
and she was so sorry to hear of Miss Susan’s 
illness! 

On the afternoon of the fourth day, Miss 
Susan, who had that morning resumed her usual 
place and occupations, appeared in the room 
where Miss Julia was sitting, arrayed, to that 
lady’B surprise, in an out-of-door costume. 

“ What on earth, Susan I” she exclaimed. 

“ Where’s Tom ?” 

“ He’s in the library, asleep. The poor fellow 
is quite worn out.” 

“Don’t let him leave the house, till I come 
back/’ said Miss Susan, fbr he hod talked of 
going down to New York before evening. 

• “Where, in the name of goodness, are you 
going?” demanded Miss Julia. 

“To see Cora,” replied Susan. 

* f You!” exclaimed Mies Julia. “ You’ll do no 
such thing. You’ll only make yourself ill again. 
You' might ns well try to move an iceberg. 
Haven’t/tried?” 

. “I must go and sec Cora,” repeated Miss 
Susan, wearily. “This must end—it has gone 
far enough.” 

“ Oh, you’ve got a Bocret,” cried Miss Julia. 
Then, meeting her sister’s eyes, Bho added: “ I 
bog your pardon, Sue, dear. There, I’ll not say 
a word. Are you well wrapped Up?—Oh, I 
forgot, it’s Bummer-—I’ve been frozen for three 
days!” 

Miss Susan kissed her. 

“ Keep Tom,” she said, and went ftway. 

So, in her turn, Miss Susan drove up to the 
old .mansion, where the bewitching siren, Cera 
Atherton, reigned. Mrs. Winters, always on the 
watch; always' everywhere at once, hurried 
forward, and took the duty of receiving the lady 
out of the man-servant's direction. 

“Miss Susan!” she said". “Poor, dear mis¬ 
tress will be so pleased. She’s been so wretched 
UbOtit youfrillnoss. She wanted to go over. Cut 
you know Tiow dolicato she is; ‘I’m so afraid 
my dearest cousin will die,’ she said, over and 
over to me,’-’ and Winters put her apron to her 
eyes. “ Fm Sure we’ve all been as miserable as 
if we’d, been at a ftinoral, MiBs 1” 

“Thanks, Winters;” ; Miss Susan said, quietly. 
“Will you ask Mrs. Atherton if she Can receive 
me?” 

14 Oh, my goodness—she'll be so happy l This 
way, Miss—luckily, she’s in her boudoir, bo you 
worfthhve to mount them dre&dfUl stairs, which, 
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l often says, s*re enough 4e, pve ft well person 
heart-diseased” ' r ■ <.•* 

Mies Susan smiled. Winters, watching/ from 
behind the.covert of hermi mature apron, caught 
that sweet, slow* contented smile; and marvelled 
wbat it meant. Somehow, there.was a solemnity 
in it, which awed her, though that was a eeasa- 
tion she knew little about. ,^ . 

Silently s^P • cpndnptad Miss •; Susan through 
various stately apartments, into the room* a 
miraole of richnoss and ©okyr,; whore her mistress 
was seated. , v . , / N . ,• - 

“My dearef^darling, angelic,^nsan T’ cried 
Cpra, springing up,from her chair, and ikipping 
forward, as jightly andj gracefully as a bird. 44 f 
am so glad to sye you.. Sit dqwn., .Would yen 
like to lie oz^, t thp.pofa? How good of,youtO 
pomo! Are yon surest woo’ l he too mpch exer¬ 
tion ? And, how js that poor hc$rt, .dear Susan V ’ 

. 14 Better, to-day,” S^san said, gently, aa she 
rested herself. - t , . • 

; u I'm afraid I frightened Julia, by speaking— 
come out before 1 knew,” said,Cora. 

“ Ah, I thought, you mps^have told her,’-’ Miss 
Susan answered. “ Well, perhaps it was better 
she should know. I pever had the courage, to 
teU her.. I’m rather acoward; it makes me put 
off, thingsand 1 must not any.longer—that is 
why I came here, tp-day* Cora,” , 

44 Poor, dear £fusan!” said Mrs. Atherton, with 
a certain comfortable, contemptuous pity in voice 
and face. She knew the old maid had some to 
plead for the youthful lovers, and. it amqspd her, 
this idea of Susan’s supposing rthat she, Ora, 
could be influeqcpd, or touched, by aoy ; of her 
romantic pleadings., r 

44 I am sorry you have behaved so ill, Cora,” 
said Miss Susan. Cora laughed, outright. 

44 Is Master Tom already tired of banishment ?” 
she asked. 44 When Ju come, I knew she bore 
hostile messages, raven-like. But you atfeadovo, 
so I suppose you bring an olive-branch. My 
dear, you will have to bring a penitent,- an& a 
submissive one, too. That silly Tom must obey 
me to the letter, o^r he must suffer the conse¬ 
quences.” f . , n.;r 

44 Listen a little, Cora V* 

44 Oh, you dear, old -Susan! To Suppose any 
of your fanciful ideas could move me. You 
believe them arguments: they are oply poetry!” 

44 If Jack worn alive,” said Susan, 44 you know 
this is the very marriage that would plenfce him 
for his son. He was under great obligations to 
old Mr. Vincent, and loved.him dearly.” 

44 And I was under obligations to that venerable 
person, and I hated him, as he deserved,” replied 
Coro, emphatically 44 As for Jack—I take your 


propositions in ap inverse ordfeiv-i-eftcb year l am 
| jncotoithiankful that he is not alive !• As sure as 
i*to/ he Would hove heen batd before forty, and I 
cannot endure a bald-headed man I But you’ ve 
come to tell me that Tom is ready to do hie duty ?” 

;• "He is [ready-tt do hi* diity,<Q9id I have edme 
to tell, you thai.'yeiAinmBt d6 yours,” said Miss 
Busan* gently, but very firmly. 

OoaraBtareAjikemeialaimedc 
,. i 44 That is worthy.ofJulia. .1 didn’t think you 
iwem suoh a goose; Sue I” 

I .admit,”;continued Misa £uaany 44 that an 
immediate marriage would be a folly. They are 
both very young. S Tbeidladife Tom has led li bad. 
He, must study, a.i profession j Ellin; meant ime, 
wili cojpaatoju^ ) If, afc theiehdiof two* years, they 
are botb of the safee mind, they shall marry:” 

44 Upon my. Word, Sue* I should think it was 
your . brain* instead of your heart, that' was 
diseased,”,' cried Mrs. Athtirtoni laughing, in a 
shrill, excited voice, while her eyesBtudied Miss 
Susou’sfaee* with a certain lotk of apprehension, 
for her visitor’s singular calmness began to tredble 
hen 4 ;m JReally, Sue, you ought to be home, and 
imbed!” , ■ . 

44 1 tott you I oould not venture to put off 
things,, though Ir have writtenit all, in case I 
should go suddenly,” said Miss) Susan.: ^‘Do 
you remember the terms of Jacks will V* * 

44 1 shonld thiftk bo. Everything belongs to 
: me, for my life. I am hopelessly'healthy, deli¬ 
cate as I. look. My dear, there’s no chance for 
: Tom* except entire submission. The fortune is 
mine.” * * ' 

44 Yours fbr life, ifyeu did not ntarTy.” 

^Oora raised her handkerchief to hev lips, 

44 1 shall notibe Billy enCugh te .da;that,” she 
observed. 44 Of course, I could, to-morrow, and 
! well—twenty times—a widow is not like an old 
maid. But I love freedom and power. So there 
1 isinofhop& there for Tom.” 

- 44 Everything is Tom’s already, you know.” 
Mrs. Athdrtbn turned white, even through her 
j rouge, but she tried tp laugh: it was & hollow 
! laugh, however. - , f 

44 Fourteen yew* ago, we were in England,” 
;i pursued Miss SUsati. 44 You came there, you rc- 
; member, left Tom with us, and went on f to Paris 
and ftaly.” 

44 What an accurate memory,” sneered Cora. 

44 In Paris, j6xt secretly married Toroni, tlie 
;singer, wh6 a was the rage just then. He was 
; mean enough to promise silonce, that you and he 
might profit!by Jacks money.” > * 

44 You’re mad!” cried Cora. But her shaking 
; voice betrayed her; andin spite, qflier attempt 
: to be firm, Bhe v|s4bly trqmWecL. *■ i .a "-1 / 
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“ You wOnt to Italy, where you made him eo 
jealous, that, within three months, he fought a 
duel on jour aocount, and only, lived a week 
after,” continued Mis# Susan. 

“ It’s a lie; a base lie 1” 

“ He hated you then, and he was determined 
to have revenge. He sent me the proolfe of your 
marriage. Look, this is a copy of one of them.’? 

She took a paper from her pocket, and held it 
before Cora’s eyes. Hie woman read, seised it, 
tore it with nails and teeth, like a wild animal 
worrying its prey, her fboe ooaxeely human in its 
passion. 

"If I could kill yoti, and not be found out, 
you’d never leave this room alive,” she hissed, 
through her olenohed teeth. “ Oh, you devil—” 

Miss Susan turned her head to avoid the sight 
of the countenance, so demoniac in its rage.' 

Ml kept your secretPshe said, calmly. «I 
did not think it well, that, as a boy, or very 
young man, Tom should have the control of a for¬ 
tune so immense. But now every thing is Changed, 
and this is what you most do 1” 

Cora put her hands over >er cars, started from 
her chair, and ran up and down the room. Then 
she dung herself on & softt, tore at her own dress, 
her hair, uttering shrieks and awful maledictions. 

Miss Suaan remained unmoved. 

At last, Cora sat erect. 

“ Have I got to give it up f” oho asked, sullenly. 

“You must restore Tom tb his plnoe,” said 
Miss Susan; “consent to his engagement, and 
when he marries, make over to him one-half the 

income.” 

It was a fall hour before she gave in. 

“ Go aWny, and let me dres*!” she snarled to 
Miss Susan, at the end of the hour. 


In less than another hour, who Joined that lady, 
radiant with beauty and a heavenly toilette. 

Yew’ll let me do it my own way?” was all she 
said, as they stepped into the carriage. 

“ Of course,” Miss Busan replied 1 . 

She only spoke once again. It was as they 
were driving wp the avenue to the Evertoh man- 
; sion. Then she said: 

M Even yet; if I only dared, Pd kill you.” 

In a few seoonds more, the door of the room, 
where Miss Julia and Tom Were skiing, opened 
suddenly, and Miss Busan led her cousin in. 

" Where's my bad, tongrateft! boy ?” cried 
Cora. ** Oh, Tom, Tom, you Wouldn't come to 
me, so I came to you. I couldn’t keep up the 
play, you made it a tragedy? Did you suppose 
your mother Would really try to break your 
; heart? I only wanted, to be dure that you loved 
her enough to hold firm—Susan knows K’ 

And Tom threw his arms about bis mother, 
crying out for pardon, and actually believed what 
she said. Then he hugged Miss Busan and Miss 
' Julia; then he wanted to rnsh off to find a train 
to go to New York; and was as deKrfously happy 
as befitted Ms age. 

As for Miss Julia, she came out of her stupe¬ 
faction, at last; went up to hOr siBter; stared at 
her; turned her Tound ; stared again ; and said ; 

“You are the most wonderful Woman in the 
world, Susan; and I am such a dolt, that I’ve 

I hod to live to be nearly forty-three years old, 
before I discovered that the brains of the family 
were in your head, instead of mine.” 

For neither before, nor after, did she ever 
know the secret* of the second marriage. That 
secret Miss Susan kept, sacredly, to the day of 
i her death. 


A LEGEND. 


BI BDJIC 

In England of old, 

A story is told 

Of a monk who held to the holy notion. 

That prayers for the dead, 

Were oft to be said— 

And So he prayed, and with great demotion. 

He was often found, 

On the cold, bare ground, 

When the first faint light of morqing started > 

Tie the requiem sung, 

_ For the old and young, 

And prayed for grade to the aoula departed. 

They say ho sighed, 

On the night ho died, 

A prayer that some soul might he forgiven. 


And the brothorsfolt, 

As they wondering knelt, 

That a saint indeed had passed into hearsn. 

By the altar dim. 

When the matin hymn 
Was snng, loi the pavement graves unclosing, 

A white-robed throng, 

Ofnne and joined the song, 

And chanted prayer for the eopl’a reposing 

And It seeihs clear, 

. That the lesson here 

Iptogeay with potfme and teal for other*, 

And the prayers wo soy. 

Will return one day, 

For oaroelves from the hearts of ofar grateful brothers.. 
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BY A XIW GO,*?*** 

[ ' , • „ 

■ • j , CfiXCLVJMD TBfiV PAflf U9. , J 

CHAPTER VII. lighter than .many born Spaniards, mneh lees 

Fob several urinates eh© Wa» Bilent. Than she than fchoeey ©avail'of'Creole blood. All of our 
©aid: people Ore ttghtar in orlot than the other races of 

"But I have not told you how I beeamea thin continent; tfaeinobles remarkably bo: our 
Christian, and yotf cmglrt to know.” tradition in, in fact, that we are.of Asiatic origin, 

I begged her to proofed. i and «f the bluest of bliiejbioed there. 

•* None of m,*' she began, " had evnr vteited w Thus it was, that, when ray fether arrived in 
theCkyof Mexico, from the death of Gisutemoein, Mexico, he had no difficulty .in passing for a 
imtii my fetter’s time. My great adsestross, Spaniard of the purest race. His emotions, os 
whose escape yourpiotti re-writing narrates, mar- ; he has often told tine* whan he found inmsoif in 
ried, a few years after her flight here, one of the > the great eopRal of his ancestors, worn Bitch as 
s&me princely line os herself; and their descend- owi hardly be conceived. Hewte there as an 
ants have been obeyed, among those who*followed « onhMown outcast, when he should have bCen 
them to these mountains, as the true heire of there as eniperorj He was comparatively poor, 
Montezuma, ever since. Our oltiof seat, however, j While others, who but reettriHy Were nobodies, 
wasnot here,but at tbe cityofZnui, bf which I have **>w rolled in wealth. Even the Spanish grMtdots, 
already spoken, where, in spite of total diseases, *h© boasted of their long descent, were people of 
and a decline, therefore, in tbe population, *here I but yesterday cow pared to him. When thcraen 
ftill remain some she thousand souls, who sup- j of Arijagon and Castries known then os unlettered 
pert themselves principally by wed vlng and selling | Goths and Visigoths, poured down fro Or* the 
fine stuffs to the neighboring tribes. Our people 1 forests. of northern Europe, our forefathers hud 
ore peaceable and thrifty, avoiding hostitides, if fo* centuries, ruling Dver a,civilized people, 

possible. The palace in which we now are, and ekiUful in various earta, fiuttilian with astronomy, 
which was’bwiU Immediately after the fall of our f altogether w»re refined than even-Cortez and hSs 
empire, has always been the scat of ©ur family, j* followers, when the latter, &o unhappily fbr us, 
and has been corisldered, in some sort, sacred, conquered oUr feir territory. My fetter, a* he 
}net as Clmptiltbpec was at Mexico itself. Here, has often said, «®«ld not help thinking of all this, 
surrounded by tha chief offieers of the court, my He remained in.tter aity for aewfcral months, arid 
fetter, and his forefather have lived. [mode many acquaintances, so me friends even, 

“My father, however, came to be, by the jmaintaining, however, his viatymto to the lost, 
decree of fete, the lest of his lino. No immediate j It 'woe there he met hie fete.” 
blood-relations Weve no royal niaid whom j 8 he paused for a moment, as if moved by ni- 
bo could marry: he had no near family ties, and j controllable emotions, and then resumed, 
there was no prospect of hie being able io form f “ I neVer knew‘my mother., or only ns n vague 
any. In this Condition of affairs, lie became pofe- j dream. I recall lier, nn invalid, enveloped always 
ecssed, and net unnaturally, with U desire to in delicate, white textures, lying on a couch, arid 
travel. The thikstifbr a change of scene, 'for a speaking feebly. She died when I Was four 
life more adventurous, grew upon biin, until, *' years old. To me, in memory, she dins always 
finally, he omiomiood his intontion of going, in j seemed some Icelostial being, tatter than a ©rSA- 
dlsguise, to Mexico itaei*. Tho high-priest, the • ture of flesh and blood.' But I hnvo been told 
on© thert you have-geen, then about tbe same age j aha tree mrely boawtiftil. To ihe day of Ids 
as my father, but already domineering and self- > death, my father Worshipped ter very memory, 
willed, opposed th© project, bringing to Ids nid, ; Sbo was an orphan, but descended from one of 
finally, the aatliOrity of hisTeligious office, when \ tho noblos* hotiseS of Oactlle. Wteh the yoke *of 
^ he found that other considerations wCrh of no * the Spanish king 'was thrown off, some ftety 
avail. But my fatherbadra will as strong as that ' years ago, tbA vast estates of ter- family were 
of the higli-prlek/ and- persisted In his under- ? confiscated • her fetter‘fell in battle, ami ter 
taking. Ho epofcS ¥hopsr© Castilian, a* do most t mother died, heart-btoken, soon after: she had 
of our upper classes, arid had acompleiion even \ no near relations loft. Inthlssttair, A few ancient 
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women, almost as impoverished as herself, un¬ 
dertook to bring her up. Her lonely condition, 
so like m$- faChef’d, Vos, perhaps,, the, ffrst link 
between them. Gradually, I need not dwell on 
it, they learned to love. But my father* know 
well, that, prince though he was, his union with 
my mother would never be sanctioned by her 
protectors. The moment ’ his true lineage was 
known, their dodrs would be closed to him. 

“ He resolved, therefore, to confide only in my 
mother; to tell her all; to beseech her to fly 
with him. Her love proved more potent than 
her prejudices of race and religion. She gave up 
all for him. They were marriod, After the rites 
of her Church; and then they fled together. 

“ But alas! their happiness, which kny father 
has often dwelt on as something divine; was but 
of short duration. My mother early showed 
signs of failing health. My poor father was 
• almost distracted. We have physicians that we 
think as skilled as any; and the best of them 
tended her faithfally; but it wasinvstn; she 
<hed in my fathers arms, in less than six years 
after the marriage/* 

She heaved a great sigh, and was Bilent for 
several minutes. I Baw tears in her eyes. 

“ I was their only child,” she said, resuming, 
“and after my mother’s death, I was almost 
constantly with my father. It seemed, indeed, 
as if he could' not live, unless in my presence. 
My only other companion was Father Pedro, who 
hod been sent for, from one of the Catholic mon¬ 
asteries, to administer the consolations of her 
religion to my mother, in her lost illness. The 
high-priest had opposed this, but my father was 
imperious. I can now just recall, in a dim way, 
a scene that hook place, a little ^hile before my 
mother’s death, and which must have been my 
baptism, by Father Pedro. The name ehosdn for 
me was Ysobel. The good priest remained, for sev¬ 
eral weeks, after my mother’s funeral; but finally 
went back to his convent; and I saw no more of 
him, until about a year ago. 

“ My father has been dead more than four 
years,” she said, speaking slow and sad, “and I 
thought, whou he first died, that I could not sur¬ 
vive him. Oh 1 what would I not have given, in 
that terrible time, for the ministrations of Father 
Pedro. But I wa9 quito a child; the high-priest 
was to be regent till I was eighteen; and though 
I requested the good monk to be sent for, no 
attention was paid to my commands. I havo 
always had a suspicion that the high-priest 
secretly hated me, from that hour. When, rather 
more than twelve moons ago, 1 became eighteen, 
and had to be acknowledged as the head of our 
race, the firat thing I did was to send for Father 


Pedro; and I know, for I no longer suspect, 
that, from that day, the high-priest has been 
my enemy, The holy father can\e; told me of my 
baptism; taught me the creeds of the Church; 
and secretly permitted me to be a witness of its 
sacred ceremonies. He knew, however, the 
perils that surrounded me, and it was by his 
advice that I Still attended .the rites of my ances¬ 
tral family. 4 The time will come, my daughter,* 
he said, 4 in which you can openly avow your con¬ 
version; hut to do so now would only destroy your 
usefulness, and achieve no compensating good. 
Be patient. To the Lord.God Almighty, thousands 
of years are hut a day. In His wisdom he will 
give you deliverance, as JJ« delivered the three He¬ 
brews from the fiery furnace.* And in that faith,” 
with a great sigh, as of relief, “ I have trusted.* 4 
44 Did Father Pedro leave you ?” 

44 He left me for a kingdom not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens. He left me to join 
the great army of martyrs.” 

44 Whht? Do you mean that he was murdered?** 
She nodded. 44 Yes 1 He was found dead, one 
day, in a distant corridor of tho palace. He had 
been struck down, by a blow from behind,” she 
shuddered, as she Bpoke, 44 inflicted by a blunt 
instrument, I have no doubt one of the sacrificial 
axes, which our priests still preserve.” 

44 Great heaven 1 Could nothing be done to pun¬ 
ish the assassins ? Were they never found out ?” 

41 No. I never have doubted that the deed was 
perpetrated at the instigation of the high-priest. 
Yet, he was the very foremost to demand an inves¬ 
tigation, and to cry Out against what he called this 
breach of the rights of hospitality. Ho deceived 
others, in this way; but he did not deceive mt; 
and, of course, nothing was ever discovered.” 

41 What a life of terror you must have led* 
with such a treacherous foe in your household/* 
“YesI .Sometimes it has been almost more 
than I could endure. Open opposition I might 
have encountered, by appealing to my subjects; 
but frOm.this secret undermining there was no 
escape. Now that I am out of his way, he will 
practically become chief ruler, as there is no one 
Of the royal line left to dispute the office with him. 
This has lohg been his ambition, 1 suspect.** 

44 1 should have thought you would have tried 
to escape,” I said. 

“ Alas I a woman, alone, can do bo little. 
How was I to find a guide ? There was no one 
I could havo trusted.** 


CHAPTER YIII. 

“ G&xat God I” I cried, suddenly, starting up. 
44 What have I been thinking of? The prodous 
moments we have lost.** 
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“ What is it?” she answered, eagerly- j < This oorridor will be seventy-seven paces 

“Thank hoaveny our light isn’t out *yot,V I j long, and shall be built of alternate blocks of 
replied. “ Was the talisman always kept in the j stone, the lowest about a fbOt wide) the next about 
Ball of Worship ' | three feet wide, 1 and each blook ehall be about* 

She eridently thoi^ght my mind was wandering, j four feet long.’ ” I substitute English for Aztec 
but she answered: | measures. “ ‘Th by shall be dressed, and fitted ex- 

“ Always. At least in my time, and my ; aetly at tbe edges, eo as to be laid without mortar.' 
father’s*” . • j “ You see,” I interposed, “ that is apparently 

“ But quite a different place, was prepared fop < tha length of this 1 corridor; and it iB in that 
it, originally, of that I am sure,” I cried. “ See, i manner tlial the blocks are laid* Seventy~and~' 
l have it all heTe,cppied from the roll of picture* S seven paces are about two hundred feet, which,* f ' 
writing. I brought it with me as my guide.” . 1 . f glancing down the oorrid<h% “to apparently the 
1 took out of* my pocket a small roll of paper, s distance from bbre to the other end/’ 

“Before I read this,’ 1 I said, “let me say, > “ And the description of the masonry is exact,” 

that, when I first saw the Hall of Worship; 1j said Ysabol, breathlessly. ' 

suspected it was not the room -described, in the j “But listen still farther. ‘At a distance of 
roll, as the biding-plaee of the talisman. In no j three-and-thirty paces from the right^han l on-* 
sense did it answer to the description. 'Bub the trance, the opening shall be constructed, but in : 
momentous events which ensued immediately, such m way that only those, possessed of its 
and the rapidity with which one has followed ; secret, can ever discover it. Ih the second course' 
another, droVe all ibis from mymittd* True; I j of masonry, at that distance, there w*ill be insert 
thought of it, again, m i sort of puailed way; ted a Meek of stone, precisely like the others, 
when I was lying.in my prison cell*—” . - > j but made to revolve. By pressing this stone, on" 

“ Pawled way ?” j the lower comer to*the right, at two hands* 

“ Yesl I rocalfiod the fact, that the Hall of j breadths from the end, it will be found to give 
Worship waS not only much larger than thoj way; and through the entrance, ^hus effected in 
chamber that 1 had expected to find, bat that it j the wall, a passage will be had to A stone stdir- 
was built erf teosonry, while the 1 other was dea- | cose leading fiv the treasury.’”** 
cribcd as excavated out of the solid rock." « But whioh is the righldtorid’ sMc ? From 

“It is built of masonry, certainly; and to drhieh of the two <mtranbes, : did 1 they begin to 
aboveground: that is. it to on the platform, balf-j count P” ' 

way up the cliff; for it is a part of the palace.” J <* We will soon test that: Let Trie step off the 
“I now remember, too, that there was quite j three^nd-thirty paces rtbonce. Magical numbers*,' 
an ascent, before I reached the,Hall. I came to j you soe, both these ahd the sevefity*an<1-sevenr 
a spot, where the tunnel branched into two; but* and, therefore; confirming the Idea that the corn* 1 
that on the left seemed only a blind alley, so I \ dor was laid out under sacerdotal influences, a# 
took the brooder one to the right.. 1 Bee) now, j the piotm^-writing^asserts.’' - 1 

that I made a mistake. If I had followed the I walked down the corridor, measuring my' 
left-hand opening, I should have oome to the | paces careftilly, and stopped just' short of half* 
chamber that I sought. That chamber to cer* | way. -But the block of stone, that ! found there/ 
lamly below the level of tbo palace, for it is \ refUse<Valtegether to yield to pressure, 
excavated in the solid rock ; it is almost directly j “It must be'Oh the oth^h SMb/’ l said ; and I 

beneath us, in fact; for the opening into it, from \ paced on to the end. “ Yes ! the corridor is, as 
tins palace* is from this very oorridor;” j I thought/, exactly sfevUnty-dovett paces long. 

“ This corridor ! It cannot bo possible/' | Now for the thTCe-and^brrty. Ah! hero H W. 
“ But listen.” And I began to read from the \ A stone precisely Hke thoethers; but see, It' 
writing in my band. “* Ih order that the taltoman j begins to yield I” - ■ ’ . * ' 

rtay be rescued, in oase pfa sudden surprise, an | Perhaps tbehugB block had hot turned on its 
opening will be made, from ithe palace itself, into J akiafbr centuries. It Shotrs the skifi with which 
the secret chamber,, or treasury. This opening' the OM Aztecs worked, eskfH'Wptol to that of the 
will bo in the corridor, next to the Hall of Woi> j Pelaagto races of Gpeeoe< and Italy, whose work- 
ship, which corridor shall be called, for further manehip they imitated in this, as In their jewelry, 
identification, the Corridef* of the iflUn—’” that, after so long a period, the stone could bo' 

“ That is certainly tha name; of this; oorridor. j moved at all. Bet it bad been so nioriy adjusted, 
In my father’s time, and always before* as I have ; that, When I . put my shoulder seriously to it, it 
been told, it was called that.” i opened the way asif a aqmmon turfrstfte. 

I nodded, and continued :. \ Ysabel had been holding the lamp for me. I 
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took it from her handstand peered into the dark 
aperture. 

“ There ane certainly steps there, and they go 
down out of sight. I will see if they Are safe;” 

In a moment I returned. , 

“ All is right,” I whispered. “I can see a 
door at the bottom of the stair-case. Let ns lose 
no time.” 

In a moment more* I had helped her through 
the opening, and pushed the huge stone back into 
its place. 

“ There* if the high-priest, months hence, 
comes to look for his victims,” I said, “ he will 
neither find them, nor any trace of how they es¬ 
caped, unless, indeed, he knows of this exit” 

“ I do not believe he does. The tradition of it 
must hare long < been forgotten, otherwise my 
father and 1 would hate been informed of it. 
The knowledge ceased to be of use* when the 
talisman was moved, and, do, I suppose, the tradi¬ 
tion died out,gradually.” 

“Be careful,'' I whispered. “Tlie steps are 
slippery with damp. No one has used them for 
ages. Ahi here is the doe*, and, thank God 1 it, 
is not looked. 1 ’ 

M I spoke, I pushed the door open, and we 
found ourselves in a small chamber, hewn out of 
the solid rock, from the ceiling of which long 
stalactites depended: a proof that, for genera¬ 
tions, nothing had interfered with the drip of 
water from above, and tho deposit of the earthy 
matter that formed these stone ipinlea. At 
another time, I would have read from my record 
again, and iadentified the exact spot where the 
talisman had been deposited; but 1 only glanced 
af the low altar, near the foot of which, as I re¬ 
membered, was the place, and hurried my com¬ 
panion across the room, and out at 4he opposite 
door; for the minutes were too preoious. Before 
we had gone a;hundred yards, the narrow tunnel, 
which opened from the treasury, foil into a wider 
one, at a point where -the latter turned off to the 
right. 

“Here wo are,” I cried, triumphantly, “at the: 
spot I spoke ot, and where I took the wrong turn¬ 
ing. Unless the mode of my entrance has been 
suspected, and the mouth of the s lift ft Closed in con¬ 
sequence, we shall soon make good cur escape.” 

“I don’t believe,” answered Ysabel, “that it 
has. Your appearance has been, attributed to 
magic, for our people are superstitious beyond 
words, including even the highrpriest. Bui dear 
Father Pedro taught me better.” 

“ Thank heaven,” I Dried, a moment hfter, 
“there’s the star-light shiningdown through.the 
shaft; and here’s the rape,«tiU hanging where I 
Ifft iL” 


“ By tomorrow,” said Ysabel, with a deep sigh 
of relief. “By to-morrow, the opening would 
have been discovered.” 

I was already ascending, h&ftd over hand, and 
her last words Were lost in the tunnel betow. A 
quick glance around, as I stepped eat on the 
solid earth, assured me that the coast was clear. 

“All’8 well,” I said to Isabel, looking down 
the thaft. “ Quick 1” 

She was already fastening the rope around her 
waist. “I am ready,” she replied. “I hope I 
am not so very heavy.” 

The next moment, we stood, side by side, on 
the platform, with the fetors twinkling in the cool, 
dear sky, and the night-wind blowing about us, 
all the more refreshing, from the contrast to the 
half mephitic atmosphere we had left* 

L drew & long breath. As for the dear girl at 
my side, the tension of .her nerves gave way, for 
One moment, and she burst into team; 

1 “It Is nothing,” she said, instantly, however 
dashing them away, “I sm ashamed of myself 
And now,” smiling through the team, “I can 
take your place as guide, for I know a path, by 
Which We can descend to the bottom of the can- 
yon, that no one would ever suspect.” 

She tripped, gaily, towards the end of the 
platform; pushed aside some wild vines; and 
disclosed a rude path, that descended, with many 
sinuosities, made necessary by the character of 
the ground, till it was lost to sight. Looking 
back, she nodded, and darted downwards; I 
followed. 

Wo struck out, when we reached the bottom, 
without further words. As she flitted on 
beside me, I could not but admire the ease and 
grace of every motion. It was like softie dryad 
in old Arcadia. 

At last, the dawn approached. Before us was 
the deep glen, where I had left Jack encamped. 

Ysabel fell behind, with sudden shyness, when 
I told her this. 

The noise of our footsteps, Blight os they were, 
made Jack start to his feet. He peered out, 
pistol in hand, from behind the bushes that con- 
oeoled him. 1 

“Ah! it is you, captain,” he cried. “Welcome, 
welcome. But I never.expected to see you alive.” 

- He stopped short, for he had caught sight of 
Ysabel, and looked from me to her, in wide-eyed 
astonishment. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Wn took Jack into our confidence of course. 
While we were eating a hasty meal, I told, os 
rapidly as possible, the whole story. By tho 
time I had finished, our breakfest was despatchod. 
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44 We can’t go back to Mexioo,” said Jack. 44 We 
mast make for the Stages.” 

“ And the sooner the bet ter,” I replied, prompt¬ 
ly. 14 We are not yet quite safte, 1 foar. Your 
people are, doubtless, fleet runners.** I looked 
enqnrringly at Ysabel. 

“ Yes f They ai*e trained to it, from youth. 
We have couriers, who go between the putblda 
and Zuni, with news, every few days; and you 
would scarcely bclieve»how swift they are. AH 
the others are fleet, too, only less so. Should 
my flight be discovered, and the trail found, they 
would be upon us immediately. Perhaps, even 
now,” and she rose to her feet, as a sough of the 
wind, for one moment, suggested the sound of 
foot-steps, “the pursuers may be upon us.” 

44 No,” said Jack, listening, with his more ex¬ 
perienced ear, 44 that is only the breeze, coming 
down the gorge. But we had better to horse, at 
once.** 

I led foTth Whirlwind, who whinnied at recog¬ 
nizing me. 

II Now is the time,” I said, 44 to test the staying 
powers of my steed. Ah I you know me, do you, 
old fellow r* 

I indulged myself, for one instant, by taking 
his head in my arms, and patting him, and then 
I showed Ysabel where she was to sit. I had 
removed the Mexican Baddle, and replaced it 
with the thick horse-rug, leaving only the stirrups, 
which I had strapped across the horse’s back 

44 This brave old bon comaradc ,” I replied, as I 
lifted her to the saddle, 41 will have to carry two, 
to-day. Perhaps, it was an ancestress of his, of 
whom I told Jack once, that carried a couple of 
Bedouins, for twelve whole hours, in chain- 
armor. What eho did, he can do.” 

I was in my seat, by this time, and the arms of 
the dear girl, as she rode, pillion-wise, were 
around me. Whirlwind Btcpped out proudly, as 
if he knew the precious burden he carried. Jack 
led the way, at first in a walk, for the narrow 
glen was too rough for greater speed; but the 
moment we reached the open, we broke into a 
trot, which, in places, we changed to a gallop. 

We halted, towards the middle of the day, to 
rest and feed our horses, and to eat our luncheon* 
which consisted principally of the jerked beef of 
the Mexicans. Ysabel bit into this, with her 
pretty little teeth, laughingly; saying Bhe had 
ofled tasted it before, aud that 44 there might be 
worse food.” I would have had her rest, all day, 
fearing that to go on would be too fatiguing; but 
this she declined, and appealed to Jack to know, 

• 4 if she didn’t look as fresh as either of us.” 

44 Fresh and bomsie as arose,” said Jack, with 
honest Scotch admiration. And he whispered in 


my ear. 4J I ’thiek;- captain, you’ve found a raofe 
valuable jewel than the talisman even.” 

WbeW night came, w6 made a bower for Ysabel 
of bianohes of frees, and kept guard outside till 
morning. . 

We did not push forward so rapidly on the 
second day. lx \ think we are sftfie, now, frtrfn 
pursuit,” said Jack 44 We have still before us 
the peril of wandering bands of Indians, how¬ 
ever/’ But, fortunately, We met none. 

The first 44 settlement” we reached, if such it 
can bo called, was a hacienda , belonging to an old 
Spanish missionary establishment. There was a 
little church attached tb it, however, and a gray- 
headed old priest, and here Ysdbcl and I were 
married, Jack being 44 best man.” The ceremony, 
I may as well add, was repeated, after 1 the forms 
of my own Oiurch, when we arrived at St. Louis, 
which was the first city m our route eastward; 
for at that period the country, between Santa Fe 
and the capital of Missouri, was Almost wholly a 
wilderness. 

At the hacienda we remained for more than a 
week, so that our horses might have time to 
recover from the extraordinary strain put upon 
them. Here I procured a pretty Tittle mare, with 
Andalusian blood in her, for Ysabel. 

Thoroughly refreshed, by the long rest and the 
good cheer of our hospitable entertainers, we set 
forth again, one bright morning, and took the 
great trail that led, north-eastward, to the States. 
In due time, ns T have already said, we reached 
St. Louis, where we rested for another week, 
pursuing ouf journey, from that point, by steamer 
to Cincinnati, then to'Pittsburg, and onwards, by* 
land to Philadelphia and New York. 

It was carious to observe the effect of these 
great cities upon Ysabd. Notwithstanding what 
her father had told her of tho topital of Mexico, 
notwithstanding afl she had read, Philadelphia 
and New York, nay I frrkn St. Louis and Cincin* 
nati, bo far surpassed *what she expected, that it 
was sometime before she could realize it alL 
Stye was dazed with wonder at the crowded 
streets, the brilliant equipages, the handsome 
fronts of the houses, and especially the elegant 
dresses of the ladies, and the freedom with which 
they walked about- . 

Some months after we reached the States, we 
sailed fbr Europe. My first business, on arriving 
in the East, was to send in my resignation to the 
army, so that I was thus at my liberty to go 
where we wished. Ysabel had, meantime, learned 
to Bpeak English with considerable fhcility; and 
she applied herself to French. The quickness, 
with whioh she acquired languages, was partly a 
natural gift; hut partly, also, the ooneequenee of 
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her desire to gratify me. We spent several years 
in the Old World. 

Everywhere, may 1 say it ? she was admired. 
In Spain, they told me she had the melting eyes 
df the Andalusian ; in Italy, the sculptors spoke 
of the classic outlines of her face; in France, I 
was complimented on her taste in dress, “ as if 
she was a born Parisian,” they said. 

Once I took her to the City of Mexico. We 
remained there for more than two months. I 
carried with me the best introductions. The 
Mexican ladies never tired of praising the purity, 
with which the “beautiful American,” as they 
called my wife, spoke Spanish, or of dilating on 
the smallness of her foot, and the height of its 
instep, or of eulogizing the graceful walk, “so 
like one of us,” a$ the dark-eyed belles declared. 

“I am glad we came here,” Ysa^el sauJ, the 
day we were leaving, “ but it has beeq sad, 
nevertheless; and I shall never pare to come 
again.” And the tears were }n her eyes as she 
spoke. 

Hut about the talisman? We detached from 
it, the priceless jewels, with which* as I have 
said, it was surrounded, and sold them, from 
time to time, in the markets of the Old World. 
The deale re often asked where we liad come 
across gems of -such size and water, declaring 
that the stones were genuine Oriental ones, and 
such as could no longer be bought in Europe. 

The great central jewel, the talisman itself, 
however, we still keep. No prico would induce 
Ysabcl to part with it Her own life is hardly 
dearer to her. It represents to her a thousand 
associations, and all her ancestral past. 

I share her desire, I must confess, that this 
strange jewel shall remain a possession of our 
children, although, I suppose, it would bring a 
Rajah's ransom, if ever offered for sale. The 
mystic character, engraved on it, I have never 
been able to decipher, notwithstanding my suc¬ 
cess elsewhere. . I am not superstitious, but 


there is something weird about this talisman, 
and I have come to think it, as Montezuma did, 
bound up with the fortunes of my family. 

Most of these events happened thirty years 
ago. In less than a twelve-month after we had 
left the canyon , an exploring party visited it, and 
found the pueblo* entirely deserted. Since that 
time, others have gone there, and report that the 
houses ore fast falling into decay, though it will 
be many generations, before the solid walls will 
entirely give way. 

“ I have little doubt,” said Ysabel, long ago, 
“that the high-priest, when he discovered our 
mysterious disappearance, which he must have 
found out sooner or later, fled to Zuni, taking 
with him all the priests and others who dwelt 
with us. He probably missed the talisman soon, 
for he was , required to inspect it twice every 
moon, and when he missed it, suspicion would 
fall on me, and he would open the corridor, for 
he would know that we had been starved to 
death, long before. Finding us flown, and una¬ 
ble to account for it, he wpuld attribute it to the 
malign influences of the talisman in my hands. 
The place would, after that, seem to him to bo 
haunted. His ambition, too, would take him to 
Zuni, for there ho would hope, by virtue of his 
office, to reigu a sort of king.” 

That singular city still exists, but is also fast 
decaying. A recent traveller says that its popu¬ 
lation has fallen within a generation, from six 
thousand to four thousand. It will not bo long, 
before the advancing waves of civilization will 
engulf it entirely, and then the last remnant of 
a once powerful race will have disappeared 
forever from this continent. 

That the Aztec blood, in its purity, should 
have survived to this nineteenth century, even I 
should have been skeptical, about, if it had not 
been for the picture-writing I deciphered, and 
for my subsequent quest after the ]Lost Tausmaa 
OF M02JXEZU41A. , 


---- 

. .. LESSONS. 

BY MRS. M. It. SMITH. 


Many and many arc the lewons I've learned, 

And many the prayer* I twwo raid— 

Prayer* for the heart-*i«k and hungry, that ycarqod 
To be free, with tho loved.onoe—dead. 

• IMwon*—oft bitter^ yet gloHdu* arid ^raid— 

And over and orar again. 

Their meaning, heart-rending, go lonely, I’ve scanned, 
Till aonl ha* grown wild .with tho pain. 

And then I have wondered If God conhf Know 
Bow tom with thfttaak wwmf hear^ 


And still bid roe otrwnrd and onward go, 

. In the weary and tlmnklet* mart. 

Then, back came the answer, “T^ Gtxl doth know, 
And strengthens thy heart for th* task,** 

A* mi tv-a* the tempest, to-night, doth blow, 

Tho oak will grow strong in the bleat. 

The heart will grow nobler, and grand and pure— 
The ebnl'wlll grow hunter to God-* 

- The ipirli will leant In It* need to endtrfe, 

An4 ^«*kly, * pa*» under the rod. y 
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Would it ever succeed? For teu long years i ayray in ill-humor because he.had not got it—that 
things had gone from indifferent to bad, from bad > the grocer refused to speak to her this morning 
to worse. Yet, seeing ^1 the misery his persis- \ when she had met him, because his bill remained 
tence created, one might have said that it was j unpaid. No money in the house, Matthew out 
man’s innate cruelty to himself that prompted j of work! How could things go on? She had 
Matthew Southdown to court obstacle after \ put up with it for ten years; had buried the two 


obstacle, recognizing the bitterness of each new > little children, that had come in that time, with a 
difficulty, yet making little effort in the way of \ sad-spirited feeling of something like relief, that 
freeing himself by going away—by throwing j^side they had escaped a world of sorrow and pain* 
as futile, the endeavors which had so long proved \ and that their tender little hands and feet would 
fruitless, and which now budded no greater | never knqw suffering again. Yet, imall that time, 
promise than they bad ten yea^s sjn<?e. ., t , , j Matthew had worked—in a desultory way, to be 
But he was one of those monwbp believe in j sure,, but It. had been, work : and although his 
themselves, because they believe in the jrights of* fcUow^workraeji, had .called him, a stargazer, and 
individuals as opposed to the wronga of qects. their wives had laughed Of openly, yet it had 
As you watched him now, bending over theloam, not been quite as black, as ,now it wa?. Before 
perplexed, and lost to all extraneous objects, in ; this, he had toiled at his scheme of perfecting his 
deep thought; as you marked the lines pn the lopm— a loom wbiph the work of ten might be 
too patient face, and the. gray hairs that had dope bfc one man > and qf nights when the mill 
come earlier than their season into the black piop was closed,. he had worked and; plotted and 
upon his head-—as you watched his careful, planned, until, midnight fouud him still engrossed 
educated fingers poising over a little,screw or a in his labors. And, although neglect necessarily 
crank, you, too, felt a sort of enthusiasm borne became his wife’s share, she had not demurred, 
in upon you, begot of the very ^LiUaess and pro- because, shp knew, that all his , efforts were 
fundity of the man. n ; directed toward an ultimate, though vague, good 

The room was bare and poor; the few articles for her, and her alone Still, .when she found 
of furniture were meagre iu the extreme. Qver how she wps pot as other women, that her house 
there in the corner by the window, his wife, was, pqt a pleasant house to .visit at, that her 
rocking the cradle with her foot, mended a rag of hupbapd was esteemed, below his desserts, she 
clothing miraculously with a proud woman’s deft rebetyed in the ,negative! way of women, and had 
needle, a woman who though she might grieve to stayed away from, all h^, neighbors and sur* 
the utmost in private, and be pinched by the roundipgp, pnddiad tpkep-on herself the duty of 
many pangs of want, yet maintained that look of depyipg pryipg.j^yes th^right to see., 
carelessness before the world, and particularly But *11 had .not then .come l Only last month, 
before her own sex, that made her seem scornful ; when bands were,discharged, her.husband’8 em- 
aml out of the reach of pity. 6nce or twice, to- ! ploy ers had come tqhi-mnad told him he must go. 
day, as she sat there pnd sewed and quieted “Am I not a,.good workman?” he had asked, 
her baby, she looked up at her husband’s , ‘ilfes,’’ they said., “j^Ojtl not do toy duty?” 
bowed form leaning over the loom.. The thought^ “ ^eq.” “ Then rwhy should I go With these men 

came to her that ^the silence she had so long who are the refuse .of lahoK ?” r “ You are a com+ 
imposed upon herself was ridiculous, was un- muni8,t,’f bad said .one-of-Ids employers; “you 
Womanly: she did not. care for heyself, but hep ; are working at a machine, which you intend shall 
baby—what w Ac its prospects ? She turned from j lower ttyestapdatyJU©f r yonp feJlow-VQrkmen-r-you, 
her husband with a little shiver, to look at- ihp j a workman, ( would Jake the bread; out of their 
child. She had often to ttirn from her husband j mouths.” “Oh,” t be smiled, and left'. . 
thus, and to look, at the little fa^e at hep feet, to > Ho-wen theme in scpnetlpng like triumph, and 
keep back the words of complaint and reproof j told his wife. Triumphant that his labor had 
that rose to her hpa. t j raised him enemies.. : For, bp argued,'if the thing 

StifT, Matthew ought.to know that Mr. Brown ; was wprth nothing* nobody wqujd have hated 
had called j to-day, for the rent, and had gone [ him for attempting >t.' Slip cpuld not help a 
' ' ‘ ‘ T -' ' (199) 
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blenching as she listened; any more than she } 
could help a sort of admiration for him, as he \ 
stood there before her so helpless, yet so confident, j 

For all that, though, she took 4o . staying hoar j 
after hour beside her baby, crooning the little j 
songs she had sung to the two other babies that j 
had so soon gone to glory. This baby, now, she ; 
did not wish't* die. There was a fever in her, : 
that bow her husband had brought her to such 
dire straits, something must be retained to keep : 
her fVom going against him. 8he had gone then : 
from house to house begging work. But the 
answer had been against her. So she had come j 
bask, day after day, spiritless end borne down, 
yet uttering no complaint, nntU, at last, she staid 
at home awaiting—she knew not what. To-day, ' 
there was nothing to eat. The landlord had been 
fbr the hundredth timd fbr Ms rent. Conld she 
hold out much longer f 

As she sat there, her younger sel t cttme to her, 
and she saw, as all women see nnder the circum¬ 
stances, that she did not deserve all this, and 
that she might have done better. The bare room 
went away fVom her; the monotonous drip of the 
loom was gone; she suffered her mending Work 
to drop Into her lap, her fhot paused, and after 
one or two fbrtive, gasping rocks, the cradle 
resolved into quietude. She saw gay fhces 
around her. She had been a beautiful girl; 
now she was a beautfftil, happy woman, proud 
and rich ; her gnest# flattering; not a care was 
her*. In all her pride and glory of riches, she 
looked np to Iter husband, with a sort of shock, 
and saw that this face bending over her, smiling 
tad loving, was net Matthew’s, and she wondered, 
thus, if Matthew was happy, and if he ever 
thought of her. She did not cate though, for ho 
had always been a visionary man, and she could 
not help it. Yet, somehow, it seemed that 
Matthew haunted her, as she rested beside her 
husband, that richer man, who had wooed her. 

With a start, she suae out of her reverie, and 
sighed, and saw Matthew over his loom as usual; 
and she took up her work again, but only to 
throw it down with a tired, worn-out feeling.* 
She sat with her head pressed down upon her 
hands, and did not know he was beside her, 
until he touched her, and she started up in 
affright. 

41 Matthew, how yon startled me," she said, 
peevishly. But he did not notice her tone; his 
face was white; his eyes burning. 

44 Lyddy,” he said, 44 1 think the end has 
come. I know what yon are hiding from 
me." She looked at him keenly, bitterly, re¬ 
membering her reverie. 14 1 know Mr. Brown 
was here for his rent, to-day," he went on, 44 and 


there was no money for him. I know there is 
nothing in the house to eat. What shall we do ?” 

44 It is rather late to ask that question,” she 
said, in a. harsh voice, 44 you should have thought 
of it long ago. You know I have never com¬ 
plained all these years—that I have tried all I 
could to help you—that I did not do what other 
wiveC might have done." 

44 What is thatt" he asked, quickly. 

44 Any other woman In my place would have 
dashed your models to pieces; and you would 
have 1 waked to know that labor, and not dream¬ 
ing, is the duty of a man." 

44 Yon would have killed me, Lyddy, had you 
done st>." 

44 Oh! don’t talk of killing," slio went on, 
angry at his not showing apy more feeling; 
angry at the sound of her own angry voice, 41 if 
it comes to that, I wonder what you think I am 
made of. Bear knows, there’s been enough to 
Mir me all these years." 

44 T know it; but I did for the best." 

44 i)on*t tAlk that way," she cried; 44 I am 
desrperato enough without that, when 1 think of 
what I am, and what I ohee was —’’ 

44 HuBh f” he said, touching her arm, 44 1 know 
what you once was." 

She burst upon him then, taunting him; tell¬ 
ing him he was no man to insult his wife, and 
the mother of his' children; that but for him, she 
might have been a happy woman all this time. 
In all ways, she poured upon him the venom of 
this long hoarded-up wrath. She did not see 
him—she was blinded by her released energy. 

When she had finished, she stood trembling in 
every limb; and he was leaning on his loom 
again, his head down among the shuttles. She 
watched; he was motionless; she was frightened 
at what she had said. 

44 Matthew!" 

He raised his head, and the change in his face 
made her cry out in sudden pain, and fly to 
him. 

44 1 have heard you," he said, and I appreciate 
your truths. But child, I never meant to insin¬ 
uate anything that could hurt you, when I said 
I remembered what you had been. I meant, 
that in my mind, you were always the pretty, 
laughing girl I knew, when I was young, and 
that I had dreary pain enough to know that I 
had made you what you are. I know that you 
might have done better." 

8he might have done better! They were the 
very words of her reverie. She stood irresolute 
before him, half-crazed by him and his manner 
—the manner of a man who intended to make no 
further effort in the world. 
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Then a cry came from the cradle. The baby, in j 
that cry r had made her resolve on something great, j 
She pioked up the child, and took 1 it to him. 

Matthew, God forgive me for what 1 have said. 
But, wait ! Here, hold Muggins, and be free J 
with me.” She did not cry—there wis a new j 
quality in her voice. 

41 Free with you,” he said. j 

‘‘Yes. I have been kitenl'too long. A little j 
while ago, I Was thinking of myself as a young 
girl; and that led to all this outbreak. This is 
our crisis: I have passed it. The story of your 
loom, and all your thoughts, must be told to me. 
There Is a purpose'borne in upon me, and I am 
your partner now 5 . Don't forgive me, or say 
that you did net mind what I said in anger, for 
that would moke me weak again. You remember 
the pearl cross, upstairs?” 

“ The pearl cross—you hate that yet?” 

“Yes,” she answered, hastily; “I know it 
should have gone long ago, but I kept it for a fool¬ 
ish feeling, too, and. old times—you know my old 
lever gave it to me. I was thinking of him a 
little while ago.” 

She laughed nervously. He looked at her 1 : 

“ It would have bridged over the pain of to¬ 
day, Lyddy,” he said. 

“ I know, *1- know. But I do not want it 
bridged over. If it had not been for to-day, the 
foturo would have been less. I shall sell the 
cross. Don’t I know of the lawsuit that is 
worrying you.” 

He threw the child into her arms. “Curse 
the man who told you 1” he said, in wrath, and 
struck his hand upon the loom so sharply, that 
she saw the stain of blood upon themeedlos. 

“I was not told,” she said; boldly; “I saw the 
papers in your pocket, and read them last night, 
when you were asleep. ■ Why did you keep this j 
from me ? You mistake, when you think a bus- j 
band, who keeps his sorrow from his wife, adds 
anything to the love he bears her. I am going to j 
sell the cross—I shall leave you, and go with 
Muggins to your sister in town, for a week or so, 
until after the lawsuit. Let it decide which wny 
it will: if in your favor, you will be rich—if 
against you, you cannot be poorer.” »’ 

“ I oannot succeed, Lyddy; for money is re¬ 
quired. If I lose—” 

“Well?”. 

“ Death,” he cried; and she saw the bright 
light in his eyes again. 

She hurried from him, she went out, and got j 
money for her cress-of pearls. She brought the \ 
money hornet j 

“there is enough for yon, Until after I come 
back,** she said. \ 

Vol. LXXVIII.—14. 


“ And you will leave me ? It is well, perhaps,” 
he added, bitterly, after a moment. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ you must think over every¬ 
thing—you must bear your new trials alone; 
only holding in view, that no matter how poor 
you are, or hoW distressed, you will never see 
me, as you have to-day, and that henceforth, I 
am a new woman.” 

It was evening now, and she sat down beside 
him, crooning to the child. And freer than ever 
before, in the freedom of exaggerated feeling, on 
both sides, be told her all that she knew before, 
but which Bbo was sensible enough to know was 
good for him to tell again.' 

She heard how his patent had been infringed 
upon: that if he could prove.bis title te this 
loom, which had taken so many years to perfeot, 
the mill-owners, of even foreign countries, would 
recognise its excellence, inasmuch an all the 
workers, all the learned mechanics, were against 
him, and to beat them on their own ground, natur¬ 
ally argued his own success. More* more he told 
Iter; and she asked question after question, 
drawing in his answers that tire from his brain, - 
which her angry denunciation had made so dan- 
geroits. 'When all was told,, and the darkness 
lay heavy in the room, he did not see her com¬ 
pressed lips and frowning face, so full of purpose. 

“Can I hold you up in any wise, Matthew?” 
she said. 

“ No,” he answered, kindly, “ I am sure of my 
claim; hut I am equally sure I shall foil.” 

“ And yet it is best I should go away to Jane, 

\ so that you can be alone. You must not, after 
that unsuccessful trial, come home expecting to 
see me here anxious and waiting. I shall be- 
number, Matthew; I shall be outside the Court 
House to meet you.” 

“Lyddy.” 

“Yes, I will—yes, I wflL And you thatt 
succeed—and Muggins shall be a rich man.” 

Then by those adroit, wifely ways, She abso¬ 
lutely imparted to him some of her own assumed 
hopes. Be it as it may, when she left him in thei 
morning, he smiled and kissed her and the child. 

But when he had gone back again into the 
cheerless house, the okl depression was upon him*; 
and desperation and death were Very nigh. And 
hit wife carried with her a like depression and 
desperation * and she said in the oars: * ‘ Oh, my 
dear dead children, beg of the Saviour, who: 
must love you now very well,' seeing you have 
been with Him so long—beg of him for toother, 
and father, and little brother.” 

Natr about this time, or, rather, a little later, 
there came into the law-office* of Adam Abel, the' 
great jurist, a closely veiled lady. She waited in > 
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an ante-room until the great man was through < remember how you and I were brought' there by 
with a client. She had to sit there a full hour \ our poor, shamed mothers, whoever they were; 
before her turn oame. j and being both brought to the place on one day, 

When she entered the presence of the lawyer, we had bestowed upon us the wonderful names 
sho looked at his well-kept person,and heard his j we bear? Don’t I know that the babies there 
suave tone. She entered upon her case. She \ are named for persons, things animate and inan- 
was deeply interested in ^reavers at present, as i imate, for flowers, fish, fruit, all the things on 
most of the world was; she was more interested, j the earth, above and below the earth—-don’t 
perhaps, because she had long ago been a weaver ] 4 Adam Abel ’ and ‘ Eve Cain * prove how witty 
herself. She had come for his services in a case j our sponsors were in giving our first—and in our 
which should shortly come up—a case which he > case, only known parents their meed of praise and 
doubtless had heard of, as all the place was \ blame? Don’t I know how we grew aud throve; 
ringing with it—that of an obscure weaver, one J how we were always together as much as possi- 
Matthew Southdown, who claimed various im- i ble—how, as time passed by, we were both 
provements and perfections in a loom, and which l weavers—how, emancipated at last, you, by a 
were denied him. Would Mr. Abol undertake \ good stroke, fell in with a lawyer, who helped to 
the case ? I make you what you are—how you oame to me 

Emphatically the learned man said no 1 That £ then, and was my kind brother—” 
although the case promised to be a celebrated £ “ Not your brother, Eve, your lover.” 

one, yet his health was so precarious, that he [ “As you will,” she said, falteringly ; “only I 
would not undertake it, he was so bound down was truthful to you, you know that.” 
by many and pressing duties. “ Yes. You told me that you could not love 

The lady insisted ; she offered anything, every- me. You sent me away thus, and I never saw 
thing; she hod called on him on account of his you until this day.” 

eminence; and although he recommended other \ “I am better now, Adam, than I was then; 
and skillful men, she yet persisted. S and I appreciate you more than then. Hush ! 

At last, he said that ho would not, he could \ not one word—I do not mean to say that I would 

not, that the other side, represented by many j force my claim upon you—I do ntff ask if in all 

proprietors of mills, had desired his services, but j this time, you have seen a good girl whom you 
even to them he had turned a deaf ear. | could love. I am interested in this man, this 

“ Will no money induce you ?” she asked. \ Matthew Southdown, his wife and child—it is 
He smiled, slightly. “ Money cannot induce \ life or death with them. You were a weaver— 

me,” he said. Sho was silent for a little while. > you know all that thiB man claims; Be interested 

“ If there is nothing else, madam,” he said, “ 11 in it—do not tliink that he would ham others— 
much regret to tell you that my time is rather l do not think that a loom, run os his, will make 
precious.” \ labor mean; it will elevate it, it will raise it to a 

She paid no attention to this. “ They say that \ science. Go down to him—see him—and his wife 
where money is of no avail, love can do much,” j and child—see their poverty, and his earnest, sure 
she said, tremulously, and threw back her veil. \ heart. Be with him, be with him, Adam, if for no 
“Eve— ” he cried, going toward her, “ Eve j other reason than that you refhse money; but do 
Cain 1” < it for the love you onoe bore me; for love, I know, 

“Yes, Eve Cain,” she said, “ your old sweet- j is more potent than all the wealth of the world.” 
heart, Adam. What do you think of her in this j In her intensity, she had placed her hands 
new light? Time has dealt leniently with you; \ upon his shoulders, and was hungrily looking 
can I say as much for myself?” I into his eyes. He was more nervous than he 

“It is like a breath of old'days to see you, to j had thought possible, he, the calm, discreet, 
talk with you. Where are you stopping—let me j dispas«onate man,” 

oome to see yon.” j “ I will come to you, to-night,” he said. And 

“ Certainly,” she laughed, “ you may come to \ she put down her veil and went away, 

see me—but not before you promise me one> Behold 1 a week from that time, the groat 

thing.” * | Adam Abel gone from town; to reomit his health 

^ “ And that it?” \ for a short sojourn in healthy air. Behold him 

“ To defend this man!” j in Matthew Southdown’s meagre home, sitting at 

“Eve!” | the loom, weaving deftly, as in old times, the 

“ Yes, Eve Cain—I know all about the name. \ 4 Foundling’ boy had woven. 

Bon’t I remember the old * Foundling’—dear old ; “But your wife and obild, Southdown,” he 
Coram’s London Hospital for children? Don't I: said, “ when do you expect them? You know I 
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told you the party -who sent mo here, spoke of 
them—the party who stipulates to be nameless, 
you know.*’ 

“Yes,” answered Matthew; “but the fact is, 
I wrote my wife of your being here—I wrote her 
that you had oome down expressly to understand 
my claims, knowing so much about looms your¬ 
self, and that you worked with me—that you in¬ 
tended to have me make a model of my loom, and 
when you defended me in the suit, you expect to 
have the model in court to exemplify. She seems 
to think her going away was providential, and it 
is the best for us to be alone together.” 

“ There is something in that, for when I capne 
here first, you were that woe-begone and crazed, 
it was hard to get a sensible answer from you.” 

“ The change is owing to you. Why, since it 
has been known you were to be on my side, 
I’ve had letters even from mill-owners, all offer¬ 
ing me money enough, if I succeed, to make a 
rich man of me forthwith. And so sure as I get 
the money, you shall have whatever you please.” 

“Nothing like that,” said the lawyer, stopping 
the loom. “Remember, I did need relaxation, 
and my jaunt has benefitted me already. Then, 
if I gain the cause, my success will be commen¬ 
surate with your fortune. Besides—do you 
think that love can do what nothing else can?” 

“Yes. For love of ray wife, I have done as I 
have all these years.” 

“Then don’t let us speak of money. Go on 
with your model.” # 

Suddenly, Matthew began to be looked upon 
with favor. Mr. Brown, the landlord, mended 
the fence, and took care of the roof. And it was 
all because the great lawyer was here. The 
name of Abel was synonymous with success. 

“ But suppose I should fail, Sotithdown,” said 
the lawyer. 

“ Oh, in that case, I shall not be depressed 
again, for I shall know I can succeed some other 
time; but surely you would not take up a hope¬ 
less case.” 

“Surely not. I shall not foil—for love or 
money.” 

Another letter came to Matthew from his wife. 
“I told you so,” she wrote; “and I shall wait 
with Muggins outside the court house.” 

But the trial! All the village was excited ; so 
was the town, Mill-owners sought lodgings even 
in Jane’s house; and Lyddy thought it a great 
joke to entertain the enemies of her husband— 
for she never for one instant dreamed of failure 
now. She talked to Muggins, ahd showered 
untold wealth upon that innocent’s head. She 
spoke, with tears in her eyes, of the two dead 
babies. “ But you, Muggins, shall live and be 


! good on earth, and comfort mother and father— 

I poor father!—here in the world, as Toddy and 
I Billy will comfort us up in God’s beautiful house!” 

She was nervous; she was frightened as the day 
of the trial came on. “ Oh, Muggins,” she said, 
“ that Eve Cain deserves her name, I do believe.” 

She had a letter from lier husband, full of 
manly trust and love. If he foiled now, he 
would go to work for her and the little one, and 
wait for better things. He had grown healthier 
in body and mind both. He was glad she was 
away, for should he lose, the joy of meeting her 
once more, would pay for any disappointment he 
could possibly have. 

She thought the letter was nervous, because 
she wanted it to be so. She was astonished at 
one thing, though—he never mentioned Mr. Abel 
in it at all. 

Meantime, Eve Cain, that strangely interested 
woman, received a letter about this time from 
Adam Abel: 

| “ Be in court, and hear me plead,” it said. 

* And here was the court!—and here was the 
> dreadful crowd—and here was Matthew South- 
; down, looking splendid and manly. . And people 
; fell tu saying, “ that head,” and rather believing 
I there was something in him. For although he 
! was pale, he was calmer than he had ever been 
! in his life before—that was Mr. Abel’s fault. 

Here was Mr. Brown, ne said he always took 
| an interest in his tenants, that was why he had 
| come. Here was the grocer, rather lively, in a 
' red tie. He said he had served Mr. Southdown 
with “ grocheries” for years. Here were work¬ 
men, amd mill-hands, and rich proprietors, and 
even men of science. 

But where was Adam Abel? Oh, he was in a 
back room, waiting for a lady. In* came the 
lady, heavily veiled, carrying a baby. 

“Eve, I am glad to see you,” he said. “Is 
this Southdown*8 child?” 

' “ Yes,” she said, all of a tremble. 

Then he turned to the pale little woman beside 
her. “ Is this Southdown’s wife ?” he asked. 

“Of course she is—a Southdown, or she 
wouldn’t be here,” she said. And the little 
woman blushed. And when she took Muggins, 
he almost split his head open on a chair-back. 

“ She’s not used to babies,” Said Eve, candidly. 

“She is not,” he said, “and a mother?” 

“Of course,” snapped she, while the little 
woman blushed more than ever. Then he left. 

Shall anyone ever forget the scene in court that 
day! There was the model of the loom—there 
was the learned jurist manipulating it. There 
were the eager crowds of foces, and the bated 
breaths. 
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“ Ho went all the way down to Southdown’s to 
learn it/’ said a man. “ lie expects to get a 
fortune for his fee/’ said another. 

The trial went on. In the back-room, one 
little woman held open the door, to catch a buzz 
from the court room. 

“Oh 1 I can’t,” she said, and sat down, and 
buried her face in her hands. 

• “ Neither can I,” said Eve Cain, and used 
Muggins for a handkerchief. 

How long it lasted: would it never end ? Oh I 
listen 1 listen ? What is that cry ?—is it joy or 
—what? The audience have clear forgotton 

where they are—they are shouting, they are 
hurrahing for somebody. Listen 1 It is louder 
and louder I Oh! Qod be thanked! Muggins, 
it is for Matthew Southdown; your case is won, 
your little brothers, up in the streets in the sky, > 
must hear that shout, and bo very, very glad, j 
Oh! only listen l Open the door, Eve Cain 1 j 
No matter—only open the door: the other w.omnn > 
would, but you know she can’t. Here is some- j 
one coming—the door opens—here is Adam Abel, ! 
and he is dragging Matthew Southdown with him. | 
With a great cry, Eve Cain throws herself into j 
the Lawyer’s arms, and kisses him. “ God bless j 
you !” she says. > 

“ Love won,” says he. And then he looks j 
around, “ Southdown is here. lie wanted to go j 
outside to find his wife, but I told him, she was j 
here. I brought him to thank his benefactress. j 
Man, don’t you sco your wife and child?” \ 

“Yes,” said Matthow, faintly—yot not so? 
faintly, but Eve Cain rushed to him, hugging his j 
great frame to her. j 

“ Oh! Matthew, Matthew,” she oried, “ oh! > 
my dear, my dear.” s 

“ I did not know you knew each other,” said > 
Mr. Abel, lost in astonishment. 

“ Forgive me, Adam,” she cried, “ forgive me 1 \ 
This is my husband.” \ 

“ Eve.” 


“ Not Eve; but Lyddy—Matthew called me 
Lyddy, for his mother, when he married me.” 

“ And this—who is this ?” 

“Oh! that is Jane, Matthew’s sister; and 
this is Muggins. Oh! Matthew, tell him all, 
tell him all; for I—” 

“ I knew it all from the first. Lyddy has told 
me all her life,” said Matthew, “ and I was, per- 
: force, silent and grateful. How did I know, Mr. 

; Abel, that you were in the dark, when you 
; refused to tell me who the lady was, who had 
got you to defend me—when I knew all the time ? 
Your pearl cross did so much before; for it took 
Lyddy to you, it made her remember you. And 
then I knew that you were already married.” 

“ Married,” cried Lyddy, almost a little disap¬ 
pointed, as was but natural. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Abel, “ and here is my wife* 
who knows the story from beginning to end.” 

“ Father Adam, you are famous,” said the new 
lady, kissing him, and turned to thank Lyddy 
for it all; “for he thought the world of you, 
onoo on a time,” said she. 

“Before he met you, madam,” said Jane, whe 
had been crying all the time. 

“ Of course—before be met me,” said Mrs. Abel, 
quickly, and turned to thank Lyddy again, for 
having prevailed upon her husband to undertake 
the case—such a celebrated case. 

“Oh! Matthow,” said Lyddy, “hold me tight 
—hold Muggius too—and Jane too—‘for I have 
found that ftioney is nothing, but love is all.” 

“ You have both now,” said Adam Abel. 

“ Oh—h—h— b —” wailed Muggins, which 
made them all understand things as they ought 
to be—for a pin was in the dear child. 

All the same, it was in this way, that “ South¬ 
down’s Case,” made so many people celebrated, 
and revolutioned Eve Cain, out of Lyddy and 
Muggins, although there were people mean enough 
to say, that Lyddy’s deception hod done more 
than anytliing else. 
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HEATH. 


Night-winds were tobhtng low. 

No other aound was heard. 

Tears could no longer flow, , 

So deep the tide of woe, 

That fond hearts Stirred. 

They thought the end hod come, 
And held their breath in awe,— 
White-eyed, white-lipped, and dumb, 
All fWllng chilled and numb, 

At what thoy saw. 


Mora brake—the ran ra^s kfeied, 
With kisses sweet as balnr; 

The hill-tope pale with mist,— 
Still as when angels list— 
Divinely calm. 

Glad hearts took up their task. 

Jt was no burden now,— 

In thankfulness they bask j 
Whid more cotild mortal ask, 

Or God bestow ? 
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CHAPTER I. 

“ A Hbbs bearing her flagon up the Olympian 
heights? Eh, Wyokliffe? Is not The Maid of 
Mublen the impersonation of Canova’s Statue in 
the Green Vaults?” 

“ Rather a flesh and blood Artemis, with her 
hold, free step, and that great deerhound, trotting 
at her side.” 

Leonard Westcott laughed, and said, 

“ She is that Maid of Miihlen I saw, and heard 
about, on that chamois hunt of mine, up here, 
two weeks ago. Neither is this the first glimpse 
I’ve had of her to-day. As we passed the bake- 
room, half-an-hour since, when our diligence first 
arrived, I saw her in there, her arms bared and 
flaked to the elbow, with some delicious German 
compound of flour and milk. She has a model 
arm, I tell you, Bmooth and glossy as satin.” 

“ You are an incorrigible Bohemian, Leonard. 

I cannot appreciate your predilection for bako- 
rooms, and servant girls.” 

“That girl,” echoed Westcott, indignantly; 
“ that girl is no more a common servant maid, 
than you are one of the white-gloved, swallow- 
tailed gentry of the continental table She 

is the Fraulein Von Boeck, a niece of the prior in 
the monastery we passed, about a mile below this. 
The old priest has a sort of .parsonage connected 
with the monastery, where she has spent nearly 
all her life, with him, in abstruse studies/’ 

“ Pray, then, what is the prior’s niece doing in 
the bake-room of a hotel ?” 

“ Oh 1 she’s taking a finishing off course, you 
know, in the culinary mysteries, under our fht 
hostess. Frau Schnellwind, it seems, la a famous 
brewer and baker; and the Frauloin is anxious 
to excel in cookery, as well as in Latin and 
Greek.” 

“ Athena, Diana and Hebo combined!” 

“Don’t sneer, Lawrence; you’ve caught the 
trick, since you’ve been crossing swords with 
Miss Lanier; but the expression is unsuiled to 
the classical cut of your features,” 

Lawrence Wyckliffe smiled, turning back in 
his promenade, across the verandah of the Alpine 
hotel, where he and his friend were stepping, 
with the other diligence passengers, to take din* 
ner. The two had finished their meal, eating 
hurriedly, as Americans are prone to do; and 
had left their fellow passengers still at table, 


E7JEY PITERS. 

whilst they repaired to the verandah to smoke. 
Wyckliffe walked restlessly to and fro, a feeling 
of impatience possessing him; for he was looking 
for the arrival of a carriage, which their diligence 
had passed, some miles back, on the road to St. 
Moritj, 

Leonard Westeott, the artist, was lolling over 
the balustrade, also smoking; and gazing at the 
amphitheatre of peaks, snow-crowned, and tower¬ 
ing into the clouds, that rose around and above 
him. From these, his gase had descended to the 
lower summits, which were yet olad in autumnal 
mists; and then to the village, with its quaint 
buildings; the ancient chapel, with its, stone, 
pagoda-like bell-tower; the vicinage folk busy at 
their rustic tasks; the goats, and other domestic 
animals, cropping the sejnty herbage, from crev¬ 
ices and crannies Of the cliffs; and, enveloping 
all, the prophetic greyness and bleakness of the 
atmosphere, hanging on the skirts of the heavy 
rain-fall, that impended ever the bilk above. 

“ If you will take a good look,” said the artist, 
“at this Fraulein Von Bbeok, yon will see, 
Lawrence, how inappropriate the word * servant ’ 
would bo applied to her. Nature haa done for 
her, all that art has accomplished‘for your New 
Orleans belle, Louise Lanier.” 

“You ore prejudiced, I see, against Miss 
Lanier, Leonard, and a trifle bold, moreover, in 
the expression of your opinion.” 

“ I thought the agreement between us. When 
wo left America, was, to speak Out, when either 
was in danger of yielding to temptation.” 

“ You think, then, that I am in peril from M&s 
Lanier.” 

“ I am sure, Lawrence, you ore, at this mo¬ 
ment, on- the lookout for the ceoch-and-four,thei 
our diligence passed at Sylva Plana Lake, this 
forenoon. Nor do I believe that Madame Lanier 
will spare her steeds. She is determined to over¬ 
take us, I am sure, before our diligence Starts. 
She is an intriguing, old French creole, olid 
knows, sis you do, of the landed principality of 
your father, in old Kentucky.” 

“ That does not prove Louiqe Lanier an ac¬ 
complice in hojr mother’ 6 plottings. She seems 
to me os artless as she is beautiful.” 

Leonard shrugged his shoulders. 

“There is such a thing aa being artlessly 
artfuL Miss Lanier is, at least, marvellously 
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au fait iu tlie ways of the world. My advice to 
you, anyhow, is not to walk into her snares 
blindfolded.' ’ 

“ You talk like a greybeard, Leonard; but 
doubtless, I will not have occasion to apply your 
advice soon, as Miss Lanier and myself will 
hardly mett again, before the winter season in 
Paris; and there one encounters so many tempta¬ 
tions, that temptation itself grows ineffectual.” 

“ We shall see. Ha 1 yonder comes madame's 
coach now, at fhll speed. Don’t you see the 
gleam of the canary-colored panels? Put on 
thine armor, my friend! The pursuer^is at 
hand, and there is no city of refuge near.” 

Wyckliffe laughed; but colored a little. 

“ Look to your own safety, Leonard, my boy,” 
he said. “ There is possibly less danger for me, in 
the Lanier wiles, than for yourself, in the country 
bloom and virgin freshness of your Fraulein Von 
Bdeck. See to it, that she does not have you 
kneeling at the toes of her clogs, before the dili¬ 
gence is ready to start. Your lady-mother would 
bo loathe to tolerate, even in republican America, 
a daughter-in-law addicted to sauerkraut and 
lager beer, combined with Alpine verdancy and 
independence of action. The Fraulein doubtless 
graces the bake-room of Miihlen, but not the less 
outrS might she and her deer-hound appear, in 
the drawing-room of La BeUe Rwibre.” 

Westcott suddenly held up his hand in warn¬ 
ing. Wyckliffe, following the direction of his 
glance, saw that the subject of their conversation 
had approached within hearing distance. Indeed, 
the path from the fountain wound around the 
hill, until it led directly parallel with the veran¬ 
dah ; and in this near proximity to the speakers, 
Else Von Boeck was walking briskly, bearing, 
lightly poised upon her head, a large pitcher of 
water, which she was carrying to the Frau 
Schnellwind. 

It was no unusual office she was performing. 
The good Frau had done many deeds of kindness, 
in behalf of the motherless girl, and the latter 
was ever eager to requite them. She conse¬ 
quently felt no hesitation at continuing her course, 
although she had seen, from the path, lower down, 
the two travellers on the verandah, by which she 
would have to pass. In truth, she was hurrying 
back from the fountain, to aid the dame in 
attending her guests, as her waitress, Lisabet, 
was off on an errand to the upper milk pastures, 
and the diligence passengers were usually exact¬ 
ing, because hurried. She would probably have 
gone on her way, without further noticing the 
two young men, if she had not been attracted by 
the sound of her own name. 

Westcott looked at her, curiously, as she*passed; 


but it was impossible to discover, from her face, 
whether she had heard Wyckliffe, or not. Wyck¬ 
liffe remarked, with a queer flutter of his heart, as 
he, too, looked at her, that the earnest eyes were 
turned, not upon his friend, who was nearest 
her, but upon himself. She had, evidently, 
heard his words. But had she understood ? 

He hoped not, as they had been Bpoken in his 
own tongue, and this Maid of Miihlen doubtless 
knew but few dialects, beyond those used in the 
fumiliar intercourse of the Alpine villages. Even 
should she have a smattering of Latin and Greek, 
as Westcott affirmed, it was hardly likely she 
should have a familiar acquaintance with English. 

Meantime, the travelling-carriage had turned 
into the court-yard, and he hurried, as in duty 
bound, to greet the new-comers. But the clear, 
beaming glance of the Alpine maid haunted him 
os he went. Ho saw, still, her erect, and graceful 
figure; her elastic step; the poise of the throat 
and head; the blonde fairness of her skin; the 
peachy bloom of her cheeks; all heightened, by 
the becoming costume she wore, that was, in 
material and style, modified but a trifle from the 
picturesque peasant garb of the Swiss ch&lets. 

“A Hebe she is in truth,” he confessed to 
himself; “ and, upon my word, if she does wear 
clogs in midwinter, her feet and ankles, in those 
buckskin gaiters, have the symmetry of Cinder¬ 
ella’s own. By Jove 1 Westcott is lost this time, 
if our diligence is detained at Miihlen; and our 
driver told mo a wheel was out of order, and 
would have to be bolstered up for the rest of the 
journey, at Miihlen. It occurs to me* I shall 
have to give Leonard the word in season, if the 
fair Lanier-and madarae will grant me time.” 

Five minutes later, Madame Lanier and her 
daughter were greeting the American with marked 
cordiality : Madame congratulating herself upon 
the good luck, which brought them to Miihlen, 
before the diligence left. 

“Ah!” she said, warmly. “We have missed 
you and your charming artist friend so much. 
We have felt quite forlorn, quite d£soU.” 

Wycliffe bowed his thanks. If the truth must 
be confessed, he was not a little fascinated by the 
witchery of the younger Creole’s willowy grace of 
movement, and the impressive warmth of her 
welcome, so different from the languid insouciance 
of her usual manner. Nor could a colder-blooded 
man than he, even without such a welcome, have 
failed to acknowledge the spell of the dark, 
winsome, wondrous beauty of Louise Lanier, the 
confessed toast of New Orleans, that fhvored 
city of the sun, where beauty bourgeons and 
blooms, naturally, as the flowers open their 
w^xen petals to its light and warmth. 
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CHAPTER II, 

Half-an-houh later, Madame Lanier, her dau¬ 
ghter, aHd Wyckliffe, were seated at a little table 
in the dining-room, madame having ordered her 
meals, A la carte , and insisted on Wyckliffe sit¬ 
ting down with her. 

The table cThdte was still crowded, for other 
travellers had arrived, and as a steady rain had 
set in, nobody went away. Not only the Frau and 
her spouse were engaged in waiting, but Else 
Von Boeck had come to their assistance, and was 
ministering, impartially, to the wants of all. 

Many were the admiring glanceB, which fol¬ 
lowed her, while moving quietly from group to 
group. Yet, there was, in her manner, a reserve, 
that commanded respect from all; and few would 
have dared to call on her for service, as free as 
they called on Frau Schnellwind. 

Else did not approach the table, where the 
Laniers sat, for their own servant, Jacques, was 
in attendance there. But Wyckliffe had, several 
times, yielded to the temptation of following her 
movements. Once, too, he had suffered a mo¬ 
mentary confusion, at finding her dark eyes fixed 
upon him. A half smile, dimpling the corners of j 
the arched lips, had seemed to say, that sho had | 
not only heard, but understood, his disparaging ; 
remarks to Westcott. 

“Has the Maid of Miihlen bewitched you,; 
monsieur?” said Louise Lanier. “I am quite 
fascinated with her myself. She seems above the 
average of sewing girls, doesn’t she, mamma?” 
appealing to madame. “ You were wishing, a 
few days since, that you might secure a German 
girl, for your tire-woman. This one, yonder, is 
neat and comely. Suppose you propose to her 
to accompany us. Fidfele, you know, is to be 
married, as soon as we return to Paris.” 

Madame raised her eye-glass, and bestowed a 
comprehensive look on Else Von Boeck. 

“The girl seems well enough in appearance,” 
she answered, “but she has too much of the 
grande air. I fear sho would not readily adapt 
herself to the position.” 

“She would -never adapt herself to a position 
of servitude, yon may rely upon it, madame,” 
interposed Wyckliffe, eagerly. “ She 1ms breathed 
only the air of liberty, in these mountain fast¬ 
nesses ; she is no common servant girl.” 

Miss Lanier fluttered h4r handkerchief impa¬ 
tiently. It was the first sign of petulance he 
had ever detected m her; for nothing usually 
disturbed her well-bred and graceful com¬ 
posure. 

“There is but the difference in name,” she 
replied. “ The girl occupies the position here, of 
a servant. Mamma can, at least, make the prop¬ 


osition. For my part, I think, the girl will jump 
at the chance.” 

“ Don’t be hasty, Louise,” repeated her mother. 

“ I would prefer speaking to the girl, before I 
decide. There is much in the voice and manner 
of a maid. Fidfcle’s voice actually soothes those 
terrible headaches of mine. Her tones are low 
and musical. This girl, probably, speaks harshly, 
like her class, and that would kill me.” 

“The point is easily determined,” said Miss 
Lanier, coolly. “Mr. Wyckliffe, will you ask 
the girl to bring me a drink of water ? Mamma 
has sent Jacques for those grapes, you know.” 

Wyckliffe half rose, and then hesitating, said: 

“ Hadn’t you better seek a more private oppor¬ 
tunity? The young lady is the Fraulein Von 
Boeck, not a common servant. She is a niece of 
the prior in the monastery, below here. As you 
may remember, a party of chamois hunters, in¬ 
cluding my friend, Westcott, came from St. Moritz, 
in this direction, about two weeks ago. They 
chanced upon this hotel, and Leonard learned all 
about her, then.” 

Louise Lanier shrugged her graceful shoulders. 

“Monsieur Leonard,” she said, “is a regular 
Bohemian. His tastes nro never to be accounted 
for. Bnt I am convinced that this girl will bo 
gratefully submissive to any destiny, which will 
release her from the horrible monotony of her 
present life. However,” turning to Wyckliffe, 
“ you need not assume the responsibility of call¬ 
ing her. I will do it myself.” 

She tapped on the table, with her knife handle, 
as she spoke. Else, but a short distance away, 
turned quickly, ner color heightened a little, 
when she saw Miss Lanier beckoning to her. 
But she did not hesitate a moment, to obey tile 
summons. Perhaps she carried her stately figure 
the least hit stiffly, as she came forward, how¬ 
ever. Wyckliffe felt himself the more embarrassed 
of the two. Ho only restrained his inclination to 
gnaw his moustache viciously, by punching holes, 
with the tines of his fork, in Frau Schnellwind’s 
damask napkin. 

Under no circumstances would Miss Lanier 
have permitted herself to appear tude. 

“Our waiter has gone on an fcrrand,” she 
said, “ will you do me the flavor to bring me a 
glass 6f water ?” 

She spoke in a musical voice, and in Bweet, 
broken German. Elso Von Boeck unbent at 
once. For a moment, she was quite deceived. 
She answered Miss Lanier’s bright little smile, 
with one even more sunshiny, but wholly sincere 
and hearty. 

“ Certainly,” she answered, cordially, in her 
own tongue, and went to a distant sido-board, 
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where the water bottles stood. Every bottle had Wycliffe’s eyes followed, for an instant, the 
been emptied. But, rather than keep Miss stately girl, mowing amongst the guests. 

Lanier waiting, she raised a large pitcher, and Madame here spoke. 

started to carry it to her table. “Yes! She reftises. She says her father is 

In an instant, Wyckliffe was at her side. an officer of the court, and will, this winter, 

“Let me,” he said. “Such a great pitcher is require her attention over his household. But 
too heavy for you.” Bespoke in rapid German. < that’s all nonsense. The man is, probably, only 
For the briefest moment, she flashed upon him a court baker, barber, par boot-block. Surely, 
a defiant gaze. ; a dignitary of tho court would scarcely permit 

“ The heafiness could not hardly be too much his daughter to be a servant here. Pshaw I” 
for me, Mein Herr,” she said. “ It iss the same j “ It is difficult to decide, madamc,” answered 
wasser pitcher you saw me bring from the Wyckliffe. “ The Gormans are n primitive race, 
fountain, less than one hour gone by. I haf j at least in the simplicity of their manners and 
done it many times, and it iss no fatigue to nie.” j customs; and the German women are singularly 
He stood as if petrified. She had spoken the j exempt from the restrictions that shackle the 
words, plainly and distinctly, in English, with j sex elsewhere. Leonard tells me, this girl has 
but a slightly foreign accent, and a quaint way of j been reared in these mountains, subject only to 
patting the phrases. Fortunately for him, she j the training of her uncle, the prior of the mon- 
had not awaited the result of her home-thrust; \ astery, below here. He has doubtlesB allowed 
but had passed on her way, bearing the pitcher her groat latitude, in her ehoico of occupations, 
to Miss Lanier. lie was determined, however, out of study hours.” 

not to risk another such look from her. He quite \ “ The conventionalities of a French education 

turned his back to the table, where she now stood, ! please my taste better,” announced madamc. 
quietly hearkening to, and, now and then, an¬ 
swering, the questions with -which madamc and 
her daughter were plying her. 

How marked the contrast, between the dark, 


gbter, and bowing low. 

Louise met his admiring look, her dusky eyes 
lighting up, all at once. 

they made, and stood at a distant window, staring | “Indeed,” he went on, stimulated by that 
sullenly down at the torrent, which, fed by glance, “ I have no sort of fancy for a masculine 
glacial streams, rushed past in the gorge below, woman. There is always a possibility, in this 
white, foaming and roaring, its narrow channel unconventional country, of a Fr'Aulein Von Boeck, 
choked by huge rocks, borne thither by the force fair, as she undoubtedly is now, being developed 
of the current in seasons of freshet, from time \ into a deep-voiced, large-handed, high-stepping 
immemorial. He noted its turbulence; but did j Frau Schnollwind.” 

not see what a mountaineer would have perceived, Louise Lanier’s musical laugh rippled out 
at a glance; that the stream was deepening, upon the air merrily. She was recovering from 
where it was.hemmed in by the cliffs. her petulant, and sarcastic mood. 

nis thoughts were, probably, with the trio at Hence she was tho more ready to adopt 
the table, for presently he deserted the windows, Wyckliffe* s suggestion, made os they arose from 
and, satisfying himself, by a look, that the inter- the table, that she and her mother should take a 
view was over, and the Laniers disengaged, he look at the torrent. 

crossed directly to them. “ The deeoent is'so abrupt, that the stream has 

“ What success?” be asked, seeing that Else j almost tho velocity and beauty of a waterfall,” 
Von Boeck was beyond car-shot. Wyckliffe said, as they crossed to the window. 

Madame Lanier lifted her shoulders, and Miss Lanier shuddered, as they bent from the 
opened the palms of her hands outward, with an ; casement, to look down at the gorge, near the 
expressive gesture. The daughter elevated her verge of which their hotel stood, 
arched brows, smiling languidly. Fomehow “ What a terrific force it has,” she said, watch- 
Wyckliffe experienced a sensation of relief. ing the whirl of the currents,, as if fascinated. 

“It cannot be possible,” be said, “that the “Is it the churning of the waters, which gives 
Friiulein rejects the offer of you ladies.” them that peculiar, creamy whiteness?” 

Miss Lanier gave a sarcastic laugh. “ Partially. But the stream id mode up from 

“ Strange, but true,” she said* shrugging her tho drainings of the glnoiers and snow hills above 
shoulders. j Miihlen, and such waters are always milky.” 


sparkling, scusuous beauty of the one, and the 
blonde, sunshiny presence of tho other! He 
turned his back, as we Lave said, on tho picture 


> “ With the result of such an education and 

j training before me, Madame Lanier cannot won- 
j dor that I heartily endorse hea* sentiment,” said 
{ Wyckliffe, gallantly, looking openly at the dau- 
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“ What are those blue a*d while flowers, 
peeping from the cliffs,, on the opposite side?” 

Wyckliffe followed the direction of her finger. 

“ lam not enough of a botanist to telf you, but 
they are cheery and bright, are they not—to 
bloom in a place so inaccessible? 

“ Are th^ey inaccessible then ? Could one: 
not cross the stream on those boulders?” 

“ Possibly ; but it would require the steadiness 
of nerve And foot of a chamois hunter.” 

“I am sorry,” she said, heaving a sigh of 
disappointment. “ I am quite grieved to know 
the flowers cannot be reached; for I am inclined 
to think that that white blossom is the Alpine 
rose; and it is so rare, that I have not yet secured : 
a single specimen for my herbarium.” 

“If I had Solimans carpet, or a flying 
trunk—” began Wyckliffe, playfully. 

“ Where would be the tame of Leander, if he 
had waited'for magic, to bear him over the tides | 
of the Hellespont ?” said Miss Lanier, flashing 
on him the bewildering gleam of her eyes. 

A sudden determination compressed his lips. 

“Leander dared so much for the woman, 
whom he loved, and who loved him,” he half- 
whispered, bending towards her. “ I did not say 
it was impossible to reach the cliff over there— 
but—if I bring you one of those Alpine roses, it 
must be done with the understanding that I am 
to have whatever guerdon I may demand.” 

Miss Lanier's rich color deepened. 

“ l shall promise no reward, uutil I know the 
extent of the danger incurred,” she said, quickly; 
and turning around, called to Lise Von Boeck, 
who was passing by. 

The girl obeyed the summons. 

“Have you ever crossed that torrent,” said 
Miss Lanier, “ to the opposite cliffs, on those 
jutting rocks ?” 

Else smiled. 

“ Certainly. Lisabet and I haf crossed it efery 
day—you understand, during the dry season, 
when the cattle are in the upper pasture—It iss 
a fery easy thing to do, to go ofer, when the tides 
run low. How you Bee, it iss quite more dif¬ 
ficult.” 

“Yet, possible to accomplish, still?” asked 
Miss Lanier, not looking at Wyckliffe. 

“Ach, yes, possible—for Lisabet. I, and 
Lionel, my deerhound, crossed ofer, this fery 
forenoon. I and my dog returned also; but in 
the last hour or two, a quite beafy rain has fallen 
above here, and the rocks iss almost under 
water.” 

“ You could not then cross there now ?” 

“ The passage 1 could make, this efening,” re¬ 
turned the maid, hesitating. “ Yot, there would 


be a risk. Lisabet iss not to come back, that 
way, to-night.” 

Miss Lanier turned to Wyckliffe. 

14 You hear what she says,’ ’ she remarked. “ 1 
think you had better not risk the attempt.” 

“ What attempt?” said Else Von Boeck. 

Miss Lanier toyed with her travelling gaunt¬ 
lets, but did not condeeoend to explain. Wyck- 
liffe wee the one to speak, being possessed by a 
spirit of bravado. 

“ I have promised to Miss Lanier one of those 
: Alpine roses,” he said, “that spring from the 
: gorge opposite.” 

The clear eyes, regarding him earnestly, dilated 
| with surprise and fear. 

“ You would not surely, Mein Herr. It iss 
; such a danger to haf to meet.” 

! Her voice was raised, unconsciously. ■ Madame 
| Lanier, at the next window, heard it, and was 
| now, all at once, aroused to a sudden conscious* 
ness of the debate near her. 

“ What danger are you speaking of ?” she asked, 
joining the group. 

Louise told how she had expressod a desire fbr 
the flowers, and added that Wyckliffe had gal¬ 
lantly engaged to pluck them for her. 

“ For the reward she offers for them, madame, 
I would dare every thing,” said Wyckliffe, looking 
at Louise. 

The latter disclaimed nothing. 

“ But you are not to make the attempt, fbr 
any reason,” said Madame Lanier, decisively. 
“ Louise can do without her Alpine rose.” 

“ But I do not feel like doing without my re¬ 
ward, madame.” 

The mother glanced from Wyckliffe to her 
daughter. 

“ That point I shall leave for you and Louise to 
;j settle. Perhaps, the Frauiein would kindly 
;j direct you to where this kind of rose blooms, 
in some more accessible place.” 

“Thanks,” said Miss Lanier, coolly. “We 
need not .trouble the Frauiein. A rose, so easily 
plucked, would be lightly won, as the reward 
: for it being easily won, would be as lightly 
j prized.” 

“Don’t be fooBsh, Louise. You act likfi a 
; child, begging for the moon. Those roses yonder 
:j are simply out of reach, and there is no more to 
be said about it. Besides, it is time for us to be 

i starting. Here is Jacques now to say so.” 
Piloted by her servant, she sailed off, and 
Louise was preparing to follow, when Wyckliffe 
stepped in front of her. 

Else Von Bdeek, leaning against the oaSemeat, 
and unable to pass them without rudeness, could 
not fail to catch their brief conversation. 
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“ It is best we should settle this matter, with¬ 
out delay,” he urged, in a tone almost peremptory. 

His companion played, quite nervously, with 
the tassels of her gloves a moment, then lifted her 
eyes shyly to his face. Instead of reading there 
the eager pleading of an impassioned lover, she 
doubtless saw in it, as Else Von Btteck did, more 
of a masterful impatience. 

44 Are you thinking of the fete of the maiden, 
who lot fall her glove among the lions, that her 
knight might snatch it from their claws,” she 
asked, timidly. “ Nay, do not disclaim. Our 
cases shall not be parallel, for, while sueh a deed 
of valor and devotion might obtain from me any 
reward the hero would demand, yet I beg you to 
hear me command yon—command yon dis¬ 
tinctly,” she spoke energetically, 44 not to venture 
upon this hazardous attempt.” 

For one instant his moustache brushed her un¬ 
gloved hand, as he bowed over it. 

44 1 shall remember your wish, and your com¬ 
mand. But,” and here he rose to his full height, 
‘‘neither shall I forget the priceless value, in 
your sight, of an Alpine blossom, that has been 
culled under difficulties.” 

nc followed her from the apartment, as he 
finished, neither of them giving even a backward 
glance at Else Von Boeck, who was left standing 
by the window alone. 

When they wore gone, Else looked once 
through the casement, down at the torrent, then 
up the escarpment of the cliff, where the fatal 
flowers waved temptingly in the breeze; 

“ He intends to risk his life for those flowers, 
before he leaves Miihlcn,” she murmured. “Does 
the lady realize the danger? Is she wholly 
heartless ? She surely challenged him in a way 
no lover could resist. But I cannot stand, idly 
by, to see murder done. I must warn him again, 
though he should deem me bold, and even offi¬ 
cious. As a last resort, too, Lionel and I must 
be there, to aid him in the emergency, which 
must arise, if he persists in the venture.” 


CHAPTER III. 

Madame and her daughter had been comforta¬ 
bly settled in the Lanier travelling-coach, which 
was about to start, when Else Von Boeck stepped 
into the oourt-yard, and heard Wyckliffe’s adieu: 

“ To-night, ladies,” he said, “ when our coach 
reaches Tiefen Kasten, I hope to greet you, with 
the fairest of Alpine roses. While the diligence is 
being mended, I will essay the task laid on me. 
But let not Hero forget, that the beacon of hope 
she has lighted, is to guide Leander safely to her 
side, though storm and flood should seek to 


prevail against him. He would never have 
braved the Hellespont, without the expectation 
of meeting his lady love on the other side.* 

Madame Lanier’s face wore an expression of 
horror* and she lifted her hand protestingly. But 
Miss Lanier, leaning from the coach, only smiled, 
and but half-deprecatingly. The next instant, 
Ludwig had cracked his whip; the four horses 
had dashed ahead; and the coach was whirled 
beyond the archway of the court. 

Wyokliffe stood watching the departure, while 
a slight smile curved his lips, until the coach had 
vanished. Then, turning, he came fhee to fhee 
with Else. 

“ Mein Herr,” she said, in her clear, distinct 
tones, “ pardon me that I hnf interfered too much 
with your plans. But I haf divine your deter¬ 
mination to pluck those flowers. I knew, quite 
better than you, Mein Herr, the danger to cross 
ofer there; and I must urge you efery way not 
to risk your life so needless.” 

Wyckliffe raised his hat, courteously, but the 
half-sarcastic smile, which he had Bent after 
Louise Lanier, deepened about his bearded mouth. 

“Atleast,” he said, “the Franlein will accept 
the thanks of a stranger, for her Charitable in¬ 
terest in his fate. But, surely, a man were a 
poltroon, to consider his life, even if weighed in 4 
the balance, against the lightest wish of his half- 
promised bride.” 

The girl appeared puzzled. 

“ I haf fear, Mein Herr,” she said—“ I haf 
fear my knowledge of your English hass led me 
astray. In Germany, we cannot know what you 
would express by a half-promised bride. If you 
would say the Mees is your betrothed, surely she 
would nefer demand the risk of your life.” 

Wyokliffe laughed. 

“ Miss Lanier 4s much sought after by a train 
of adorers,” he said, in a tone more flippant than 
Else Von Boeck would have cared to hear used 
by a lover of hers; “ and, consequently, she does 
not lightly value the gift, which I would demand 
in payment, for the risk 1 run. There is no al¬ 
ternative left me, you see. The rose I must have, 
that Miss Lanier may wear it, to-night.” 

“ I can show you other bushes full of roses as 
fair, Mein Herr.” 

He shook his head. 

“ You heard what she said: it must be one of 
the roses from the clrff, or none.” 

Else Von Boeck drew back. 

“ I haf understanding,” she said, looking 
straight at him, with troubled eyes. “ I haf ap¬ 
preciation of an impulse, leading one to sacrifice 
his, or her life, for the rescue of another life be¬ 
loved ; but a true affection, it seems to me, would 
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neither demand, nor accept, a sacrificial offering 
to be made for a result so—so worthless-” 

“It is all true as you say,” said Wyckliffe, 
now speaking gravely. “ You almost tempt me, 
Fraulein, to give over this foolhardy deed. But 
I have given my promise.” » 

“ Then you will still gif your life for a wind¬ 
flower of the mountains?” 

“I must have the flower, Fraulein. Yet, I 
thank you, all the same. One favor I make bold 
to ask. Do not mention this foolish undertaking to 
anyone, unless it should be to my friend Westcott, 
who will miss me, if he returns from climbing that 
peak, before I get back. And really, you can Bpare 
yourself any anxiety. I have been trained to all 
sorts of athletic feats; and it is a mere nothing 
to step from stone to stone over that torrent.” 

She shook her head. 

“I know the place, Mein Herr, and I know 
the rain haf swoolen the stream in the past hour, 
and the water iss rising steadily. By-and-bye, 
those boulders will be quite under water—per¬ 
haps, before you haf had time to cross ofer and 
return.” 

“ So much the more need then, that I should 
make the effort without delay.” ; 

lie liflod bis hat, and had gopo several steps, ; 
^ when a sudden determination seized him, and he ! 
returned. I 

“There is one aid, you can render me.” ! 

“What can I do?” eagerly. “I feel, Mein 
Herr, I haf no power, any more, to avert the 
calamity I haf fear of for you.” 

“You can do much to steady my nerves, 
Fraulein, if you will forgive the impertinence, 
with which I spoke of you, awhile ago. It was 
thoughtlessly said: I did not mean it: pray, 
forgive me.” 

“ Ah, I was, that I was plebeian enough,” with 
a merry smile, “ to have a pitcher poised on my 
head ! Was that the mortal offence. Mein Ilerr ?” 

“ The customs of my country are so different, 
Fraulein,” he stammered. “ It was that which 
misled me.” 

“ I will forgif you seventy times seven,” she 
answered, eagerly, “ if you will but relinquish 
your hazardous attempt.” 

“Do you know you are tempting me,” he said, 
“to disloyalty to Miss Lanier? If I relinquish 
those flowers, I relinquish her likewise—” 

She drew herself up proiidly. “ I thank you,” 
she said, “that you haf shown my interference, to 
me, in its true light. I cannot haf on me the re¬ 
sponsibility, to bias your fealty to Mees Lanier. 
If she must haf the flowers, I suppose yoh will 
dare eferything for to pluck them.” 

“ If then, I bring one of the blossoms, to lay at 


< your feet, will you not grant me absolution, for 
; my unfortunate speech to Westcott?” 

“ Mees Lanier,” she answered, more haughtily 
still, “ would haf no enjoyment of a gift so 
priceless, did she hear it was shared with another. 
You haf my forgiveness freely, Mein Herr, for 
efery small pang my wounded self-love may haf 
felt, as you pronounced judgment against me to 
your friend. But, for a gift purchased at such a 
I price, as your offering to Mees Lanier must be, I 
haf not any use.” She bowed to him gravely, as 
she Bpoke, and passed into the hotel. 

Wyckliffe left the court-yard himself, without 
further delay, turning his steps toward the path, 
that led down to the torrent. 

Else Yon Boeck’s haughty air, however, de¬ 
serted her, as soon as she was out of liis sight. 
Calling to her dog to follow, she 6ped swiftly up 
the narrow staircase, to an upper room, where 
she knew she could overlook, from the balcony 
window, herself unseen, every proceeding of 
Wyckliffe. She soon beheld him descending the 
cliff, and directly he was standing, within its 
escarpment, exactly opposite the spot where the 
Alpine blossoms grew. 

“ The torrent is fearfully swollen, and does 
rise more rapidly than usual,” she mtfrmured, 
anxiously. “ If he is sure-footed, he may reach 
that ledge, where the flowers do grow. But it is 
doubtful if the tops of the stepping-stones will 
bo above water, when ho is ready to return; 
and if that is the case, the ledge itself will be 
submerged, so that he will nowhere have standing 
room. I did hope, in spite of ail, that he would 
not risk the passage.” 

As she looked, Wyckliffe had begun his perilous 
journey. She held her breath, and watched 
anxiously, nervously clasping her hands to¬ 
gether. But his agility was so perfect, he sprang 
from stone to stone so lightly, that she soon began 
to smile at her fears. 

“ He is as skillful as a chamois hunter,” she 
thought, drawing a long breath of relief, as she 
saw him land safely, at the foot of the opposite 
precipice. “ Ah ! he looks for a foothold, that 
he may climb to where the rose-bush grows. 

[ Heaven give him Buccess I” 

[ Wyckliffe hesitated for sometime. There was 
evidently no crevice, for hand or foot to avail 
itself of, above the ledge where he stood. Nei¬ 
ther goat, nor ohamois^ could have found a step- 
ping-placo there. The^flowers, meantime, waved 
securely, in their elevated niche, above, as if 
mocking him. 

| “ What will he do?” she wondered, 

j Wyckliffe still hesitated, as if completely baffled. 

[ Then, all at once, he thought of his knife. Lean- 
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ing, with one hand, against Ihe face of the cliff, 
he drew, with the other, his large travelling 
knife from his pocket. Then he thrust the broad 
blade open, between the strata of the rock, where 
it was possible to find deposits of earth and 
gravel; and so made slight foot-holds. In this 
way, by slow degrees, he lifted himself, nearer 
and nearer, to the flowers. 

" Nature guards them/' he said, “ as jealously ; 
as the golden apples of Hesperides were guarded 
by the dragon.” 

As he spoke, he glanced over his shoulder, 
downwards, at the whirl of waters, dashing along 
the base of the cliff, against which he hung, half* 
way up. Suddenly he thought that he heard a 
voice, sounding above the roar of the torrent. 
The sound reached him again, and despite the 
shrillness of the Alpine cry, he identified it, at 
once, as the voice of Else. He could not turn 
his head; to have done that would have been 
fatal; but he answered the call, as best he could. 
But he felt sure that his reply was lost, in the 
roaring of the watere, that now raged, wilder ■: 
than ever, between them. 

After a pause to recover strength and breath, 
he essayed, once more, to advance. With infinite 
difficulty, he cut new resting-places for his feet, \ 
until, at last, he found he was almost within | 
reach of the bush. Another moment and his \ 
success was complete. j 

Uttering an exclamation of triumph, he grasped f 
the bush, and, bending down the branches, hastily \ 
plucked blossom after blossom: then added, ! 
quickly, to the roses, a few of the blue and red 
Alpine blossoms, that grew near. After this, cau- ! 
tiously, lie began the descent. j 

A single niisBtep, he knew, would plunge him j 
headlong into the abyss beneath. Glancing j 
downward, he shuddered to see the jutting rocks, j 
sharp, cruel, relentless as Scylla, past which the 
torrent roared, and chafed, and boiled, insatiate 
as Charybdis. Careftilly feeling, with his toes, 
for the orifices ho had cut in the rock, for he 
could not see them, he succeeded, at last, in i 


reaching the solid shelf of rocks below; and 
stood, once more, for a moment, erect on his 
feet, and, for the instant, safe. 

His first glance was cast upward to the cliff, 
from which he had descended. As he looked, 
his flesh began to creep. Never, until now, bad 
he realized his peril. A single false step, a fail¬ 
ure to find even one of the crevices that he had 
cut, and he would have been at once precipita¬ 
ted into the boiling vortex below; where he would 
have been torn into pieces, as in some horrible 
mill, by the grinding, whirling, insatiable waters. 

Thinking of this, he looked below. What a 
whirlpool the torrent had become! The boulders, 
by which he had crossed the stream, and by 
Which he had hoped to return, were now almost 
entirely under water. In fact, the very ledge on 
which he stood, Was covered, even as he paused, 
with the rising tide. In another moment, the 
advancing surges had risen to his ankles; a 
moment more, they were half-Way to liis knee. 

“ Must I die, here, like a rat in a trap 7” 
he cried. “What, is there no hope? Better 
to perish in attempting to cross, than to be 
washed, ignominiously, off this rock/' 

lie advanced to the edge of the shelf, and was 
about to make the almost hopeless effort, when, 
suddenly, he heard, above the roar of the wind 
and waters, a note of warning. It was, at first, 
a faint, far-off appeal; but it rose, stronger and 
nearer; and looking across the gorge, he saw, 
like an angel from heaven, the form of Else Von 
Bdcck. 

She stood there, outlined against- the greyish 
azure of the sky, erect upon the summit of the 
crag, her blue robe fluttering in the wind, her 
arms reached out to him ia eager gesticulation. 
At her side, was Lionel, her dog, his head turned 
towards her, as if he was watching her move¬ 
ments understandingly. Wyckliffe could see that 
she was calling to him, in words; but their 
import was lost to him, in the terrific roaring of 
the whirlpool below. 

[to be concluded.] 


MY TKE ASURES. 

BT MART W. M'VICAlt. 


A raw small books witA places marked, 

A pressed flower ’mong the leaves, 

At sight of which, from life’s torn threads 
A fabric fhney weaves; 

A ring, a brooch, a crumpled glove, 

I keep, and hold, and prize, 

They bring a hu.lf-forgottea face 
I loved, before iny eyes, 


And ’mong all thorn I prise the most, 

Is one poor battered toy, 

My tears fall fast, ’twas once his own, 

My darling baby boy; 

A tattle small, an ivory ring, 

With tiny tinkling bells, 

Two small pink shoe**, which, oh 1 so plain, 
Of baby’s soft foot tells. 
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CIIAPTER XXIV. 

“Mb. Vanck, that person? That gentleman, 
who was coming here so often at one time, is 
waiting.” 

Mr. Vance looked up suddenly, like a man 
disagreeably aroused. 

“ That gentleman. What gentleman ?” 

“ He didn’t givo his card. But his name is in 
my mind, sir, and it is Prime.” 

44 Tell him to coo^e in,” he said, pushing back 
the paper, on which he had been writing. 

The man went out, and directly after, the 
man Prime approached, with a smile on his 
bland face, carrying his hat in one hand, while 
the other was hold out cordially, as if he were 
welcoming Mr. Vance to his own house. 

44 My dear Vance—made up my mind to give 
you a pleasant surprise, and not spoil it with 
ceremonies. Bless me, how well you arc looking, 
after your fright of yesterday; that comes of 
being young. Upon my soul! It docs.” 

Mr. Vance arose with a scarcely perceptible 
bend of the head. Mr. Prime went on. 

44 Don’t let me disturb you. Sit down, and make 
yourself quite comfortable. No need of ceremony 
with me. Now, my dear fellow, how are you?” 

While he was speaking, Prime drew a chair 
dose tb that in which Vance was seated, seem¬ 
ingly quite unconscious that his extended hand 
had been allowed to drop unnoticed, and leaning 
his elbow on the table, repeated with more hos¬ 
pitable unction: 

44 How are you, $nd how is my lady ; beautiful 
as ever, I know, got a glimpse of her yesterday; 
but was in a hurry to drive on, and escape her 
thanks, dear grateful soul. After leaping fronj 
the top of Barnham’s high drag, at (he risk of 
my neck, and bottling tooth and uail, with the 
little maroon-colored fiends that were hurling your 
daughter on to her deatfi, I was glad to espape 
both my lady’s thanks and jours. There, there, 
now, don’t speak, I understand yjour feelings. 
No need of words between you and me, only this, 
how is tfie young lady ? I declare to you, 
Vance, I never, was so grateful in my life. It 
seemed like a heaven-born miracle, that I should 
have been there to save her.” 1 


There was some truth in what the man was 
saying, his face quivered with emotion, in which 
there was no pretence: tears stood in his eyes. 

Vance was touched, and reached out his hand. 

“ I did not know—I was not fblly informed— 
that the strange person, who was so badly hurt, 
had any help in saving my daughter. Forgive 
me, if I have seemed ungrateful,” he said. 

44 That strange person. I cannot understand. 
Ah! now I remember. The woman who attempt- 
led to cross the road while I was battling with 
the horses, and got knocked down, somehow. 
Was she really hurt?” 

44 Very seriously. Her arm is broken.” 

Prime shook his head deploringly. 

44 Women always think they are helping when 
most in the way. Poor thing! that hallucina¬ 
tion must have been upon her.* She was dazed 
With terror, and ran in front of the horses when 
our battle was at its height. That is all the 
account I can give of her.” 

44 Still, the very attempt to stop those mad 
animals was brave, and deserves our gratitude. 
She is a slender woman, too, and it is marvellous 
that the brutes did not trample her to death.” 

Vance said this with a degree of earnestness, 
that convinced Ms visitor that some share of the 
glory he was claiming must be given up to the 
wounded stranger,, and no one could veer to the 
Wind, more promptly than Henry Prime, when 
occasion demanded it. 

“Brave! of course the woman was brave to 
be there at all; and if anything could add to the 
happiness I ffeel in being once more the hunfble 
Instrument of restoring that fair young creature 
to your arms, it would be the certainty that I 
also saved this unknown person from a terrible 
death, when I forced those rearing animals hack 
from her prostrate form. Even now I shudder 

the peril she wad in.” 

Prime, being a Splendid actor, did shudder, as 
he spoke, and buttoned his coat higher, as if 
chilled by the awfhl peril from which he had 
rescued a fellow creature. 

Mr. Vance saw the act, and a faint smile 
crossed his lips. He had hot beeh altogether 
deceived by the efforts Prime was making to 
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gain the character of a hero; though his daugh¬ 
ter’s gratitude was unbounded, and she was cer¬ 
tain that Prime had been the first to come to her 
rescue. Indeed, the poor girl had been so terri¬ 
fied, that she was hardly conscious of the pres¬ 
ence of anyone else. She was now eloquent in 
praises of his heroic daring, and almost looked 
upon the stntager, who lay suffering in her 
behalf, as a pretender. 

"I am sure,” he said, with a great effort at 
cordiality, “ we fully appreciate all that you have 
done. No one could be more sensible of your 
heroism than my daughter, and if I give some 
thanks to others, for her safety, that does not, in 
the least, detract from those we owe to you.” 

“ Don’t,” said Prime, lifting both hands, with 
inimitable deprecation. “Don’t speak of obli¬ 
gations. As if I could come here with a thought 
of tho kind! Yance, Vance, it is your over¬ 
whelming generosity that suggests the idea, but I 
repudiate it promptly, utterly 1” 

Vance had heard language like this before, 
and quite understood how tho vehement protest 
would end. A faint gleam of amusement shone 
in his eyes. 

“ I would not offend you by mentioning any¬ 
thing disagreeable for the world,” ho said, “but 
a heroic act, that saves the life of an only child, 
should meet with some recognition.” 

Again Prime lifted bis two plump, white hands, 
rather in astonishment than reprobation, now. 

“Ah, Vance, you are a friendly fellow. I 
have always said thatr—always. No other man 
would ever have thought of coining his gratitude 
into gold. It is only a sensitive nature that can 
turn such ideas into words that nevor wound. 
Forgive me, if I received your first advance with 
a little coolness. I am a proud man, my friend, 
a very proud man, and that one trait in my 
character, inherited from a long lino of ancestors, 
will rise uppermost and assert itself, when 
nothing but respect is intended.” 

Vance did not look up. An awkward pause 
followed Prime’s last words. Directly, that 
worthy resumed. 

“ Some men might have misunderstood, but— 
I—oh, Vanco, it is only great minds that com¬ 
prehend each other. Why should we he^itAtc to 
speak out from the heart ? You are overwhelmed 
with gratitude, that I have again saved your 
beautiful child from death. This weight of debt 
oppresses you. My dear fellow, I feel as a proud 
man should; but am ready to make the sacrifice. 
Write the check. I see that your hands are 
trembling to make it out. I contest no longer I” 

Vance opened a drawer, and took eut his 
check-book. 


[ “ How much shall it be?” 

Prime met the glance of those eyes, in which 
there was a laughing jeer. With a pompous 
wave of the hand : 

“ Write, Vance, write. I am the last man on 
earth to limit the dictates of a grateful heart.” 

Vance laughed. It really was almost a pleasure 
to him, just then, to be swindled in this regal 
fashion. 

t “ Will this meet the occasion ?” he said, signing 
the check, and pushing it toward his visitor, who 
was studiously looking another way, as if quite 
unconcerned about the document in question. 

“ Ah, I beg pardon. Did you speak?” he ex¬ 
claimed, carelessly drawing the check toward 
him, and glancing at the amount. “ Oh—hem— 
of course. I shall repay this sum, it must only 
[ be considered as a loan, pray understand 
that. The amount is not so large that I cannot 
meet it. There is my I. 0. U.” Here Mr. 
Prime drew a sheet of paper toward him, wrote 
these three magical capitals on it, and signed his 
name. 

A fresh gleam of mingled amusement and dis¬ 
gust, came into that gentleman’s face, as he took 
the paper, and dropped it on the table. 

“ I thank you,” said Prime, “ for the delicacy 
that accepts, rather than enforces, the payment 
of an obligation. By making this purely a busi¬ 
ness transaction, both are saved from a great 
sacrifice of manly feeling. With me that is 
everything I” 

Here Prime arose, thrust the check into an 
inner pocket of his vest, and was preparing to go, 
when the library door opened, and Miss Vance 
came in. She did not seem to observe that a 
visitor was present., but went up to the table, and, 
pushing a stool close to her father’s chair, swept 
down upon it, and resting her elbows on his 
knee, lifted her flushed face to his. 

“ Oh, papa, do come aiid help me. Mamma is 
making me so miserable. She wants to bring 
that black-eyed woman, with the broken arm, up 
hero to the nail, and expects me to help nurse 
her. Was anything ever half so ridiculous? 
It was Mr. Prime who saved me, papa. Wasn’t 
it, Mr. Prime ? Not another soul came near me 
when I lay half-buried under the broken carriage. 
He took me in his arms, and cried over me. In¬ 
deed he did; but for him, I should have been 
killed. It’8 cruel to thank other people for what 
he did, and I wonder mamma can do it.” 

The girl had started from her seat in great ex¬ 
citement as she spoke, her cheeks flushed, her 
dark eyes closed, and through this firtf, came a 
swift rush of tears. 

Prime seemed realty touched by her enthusi- 
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asA. He took out his handkerchief, and drew it < 
across his eyes, as if really anxious to hide the \ 
drops that gathered there. < 

44 My dear young lady,” he said, 44 why should \ 
your sweet life be troubled, because injustice j 
will always be at work in the world ? It has 
been my fate to brave dangers often, that others j 
might grasp the reward, nor do I complain, 
though a total stranger is to be an honored guest ] 
in this mansion, in which 1 am received but 
coldly.” 

44 Oh, papa, you have not been so unjust—so 
cruel as that!” exclaimed the girl, starting up. 

When Vance met the look, half-defiance, half¬ 
entreaty, that flashed on him from her black eyes, 
as she spoke, the color rose to his face, and his 
firm lips closed in anything but a smile. 

“I think Mr. Prime will hardly charge me 
with cruelty or iiyustice,” he said. 

Dora was about to speak again, but her father 
arose quietly, and led her from the room. 

44 Go to your mother, child, and do not venture 
to question anything she may please to arrange.” 

The girl gave a rebellious lift of her shoulders, 
and mad$ an effort to draw her hand away; but 
with all his courtly gentleness, Vance was a firm 
man, and this scene had seriously offended him. 
She saw this, and allowed herself to be led from 
the library, without further protest, except that 
she cast an assuring glance over her shoulder at 
Prime, as the door closed upon her. 

When the master of the house turned toward 
his guest, he saw a look of fierce anger in his 
fine; and was met by a look that astonished 
him; for it betrayed more genuine passion than 
Prime had ever exhibited before. 

44 You will grant the young lady’s request. 
She seems to have set her heart against having 
these strange people at the hall,” he said, almost 
with an air of authority. 

44 The young lady is scarcely more than a 
child, as yet,” said Vance. 44 Certainly, she 
will not be allowed to oppose any wish of Lady 
Holden’s.” j 

41 She is a brave girl; one in a thousand,” j 
answered Prime, in a voice that absolutely shook 
with emotion. 

44 It is hardly necessary to tell her father that,” 
answered Vance, coldly. 

44 How can I help it, when her only offence is 
excess of gratitude to myself t One does not 
meet with young creatures like that often.” 

There was something in Prime’s manner, as he \ 
said this, that made his high-flown praise offen- \ 
she to the patrioian, with whom circumstances S 
had thrown him into more familiar companion- j 
ship, than could otherwise have been possible. { 


To the father who feels a sensitive respect for the 
delicacy of a female child, loud praise is always 
offensive. In this case, it was peculiarly dis¬ 
agreeable ; for it seemed to Vance, as if this man 
were inly claiming some right over his only 
child and heiress ; because of the service he had 
rendered years before, in rescuing her from a 
terrible captivity. 

So far as money and patronage could reward 
such services. Prime had been paid twenty times 
over. The woman, who had rescued Dora from 
the sinking vessel, had been given an independent 
home ; but when either Of these people presumed 
to claim superior affection from the child, the 
proud father revolted at the idea. His fortune 
was easily shared with them; but in all otheT 
things, he held aloof. To have loved either of 
these persons, would have seemed to him a 
degradation to his child’s nature. This feeling 
had grown upon him, during the years in which 
the true character of the man had developed 
itself; and he was, therefore, hurt and astonished 
by the familiar terms in which they appeared to 
stand, regarding each other. Under the close 
guardianship in which Dora had been kept, how 
could this have happened ? The gratitude of a 
child could hardly have extended as far as 
that. 

These thoughts haunted the master of Aldens- 
gate, long after Prime had taken his leaye. 
Something in the scene, that had just transpired, 
disturbed him greatly. Disgust of the man who 
had served him so well—discontent with his 
child—a general feeling of dismay, that anything 
had brought Prime into his neighborhood again, 
where an unfortunate accident had established 
new claims upon him. This new obligation was 
so offensive to the proud man, that it over¬ 
whelmed all gratitude. Yet how could his pre¬ 
tensions be avoided? Was it possible to close 
his doors against a man, who had spent years in 
bringing his only daughter home from captivity ? 

Vance reflected that an invitation to the Hall 
had doubtless been expected of him, and felt that, 
while he had given money freely, common hos¬ 
pitality had been withheld* Still, he could not 
force himself to regret the ingratitude, not to say 
incivility, of his act. 

“He is the guest of Barnham, who may be 
prejudiced against him, and question the reason, 
if I take no steps toward recognizing the man,” 
he argued with himself. The whole world knows 
of the sacrifices he has made for mo; but will 
never learn how amply they have been acknowl¬ 
edged. He saved my child from a rude—perhaps 
savage life. I cannot, without self-condemnation, 
repudiate him. What is this inward repugnance 
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that makes me almost hate the man, and render rich deep colors, that shut out nil. traces of wh>* 
me, at times, absolutely unjust? Of all men in ; dows or doors, and gave to the whole apartment 
the world, he is the last that I should hare the air of a grand Oriental tent. Divans, easy 
turned from my door. To-morrow, I will drive chairs, and richly inlaid tables, not ^ exactly 
over to Backwcll, and force myself to be kinder.” adapted to the uee of books, stood against the 
Having made up his mind on this point, Vance draped walls, or were scattered upon a Persian 
left the library, and ordered his horse. Ho had rug that partially covered tho polished oak of 
been too much disturbed for any attempt to re- the floor, Narghili and pipes, with long jase- 
sume his old occupation, and rode away, dissat- mine stems, stood or lay upon brackets or tables 

near the divan, and sometimes the scent of rare 
Turkish tobacco lingered in the draperies, long 
after the sweet morning air had Ailed the rest 
at a quick pace, across the park. Ho knew the \ of the house with its own delicious perfume, 
grounds well, and took a direct course toward the j To this room, Barnham had been in the habit 
cottage where Dora’s nurse was living. His face J of retiring, not for solitude or study ; for per- 
was clouded, his movements restless. He would sons especially selected for the occasion usually 
walk eagerly forward awhile, as if drawn on by \ went with him, when some of the rare and most 
some irksome idea, then, pause, walk slowly, and i innocent-looking tables were unfolded, and it 
even turn back, as if he had forgotten something, s was generally broad daylight when host and 
or was seized with a desire to rest himself in tho \ guests came forth again. 

cool of the shade. ! To this room, Bamh&m and his friends bad 

As he stood under the boughs of a grand old S retreated, directly after young Roxburg took 
oak, from which His presence had frightened 5 leave of them, and joined Laxly Alton in the 
away a group of tame deer, a flash of bright drawing-room, and there the daylight found them, 
color broke upon him through the cool green of j on tho morning after Prime returned from his 
the trees, and he saw a pink parasol lightly j visit to Aldenagate. 

waved, as a signal for him to wait—a parasol, j High play had been going on, all night; of 
and beneath it, the bright face of Dora Vance. j which Prime, at first, made himself scarcely 
Instantly the gloom left the man’s face, nc j more than a spectator; but the gambling spirit 
dropped his cane, and held out both hands, came strong upon him, at last, and, when most 
Dora ran forward eagerly, panting for breath. j of the others were ready to withdraw, the 
“ I am so sorry,” she said, casting her parasol j interest of the night settled upon Barnham and 
on the ground, and accepting his welcome with l this man, whose play had usually been cautious, 
warm cordiality. “ I meant to do my best for J and for small sums, which he paid in little scraps 
you; but papa got into one of his hateful fits, j of paper, upon which three innocent-looking letters 
and just turned mo out. Did you ever see any- j from the alphabet were written, such as he had 
thing so rude? It made me almost hate him.” j given, with a grand display of independence, to 
“ Oh, that is like my girl,” said Prime, bright- j Vance, only the day before, 
ening all over. If Prime had been cautious about the amount 

“ J*apa would be savage if he heard you call 0 f his stakes, his skill had been tested mora 
me that, but I like it. Hark, that is his horse— ; than once, and some considerable winnings had 
be quick, and tell me what I must do to keep that oome to him in gold, while his losses were 
horrid woman away from tho Hall?” : generally represented by paper. 

“Hush, come to the cottage, this evening,” Thus it happened that the interest of the 
answered Prime, and they parted. : game settled on these two persons* about the 

, usual hour of breaking up* Both wore cool, 

; experienced players, so equally matched in skill, 
CHAPTER XXV. • !■ th^ the others were content to watch the game, 

There was one room in tho house, at Back- ; and bet upon the result among themselves, 
well, that tho young American guest never I Emboldened by a consciousness of themoney ho 
entered. It was called the host’s private study* had brought from Aldenagate, the man, hitherto 

and might have been well entitled to the name, so cautious in his ventures* came out more and 


isfied with himself and all his actions of the s 
morning. 5 

Meantime, his unwelcome visitor was walking, \ 


if that handsome man had been a midnight \ more boldly* until he astonished Barnham by 
student; for there was an air of isolation about . < twice doubling,what had bean for him perilously 
it that would have tempted thought in a man J high stakes. 

given to research or reverie. The walls were! “ No, no,” said Barnham, leaning book in his 
entirejy covered with soft Eastern draperies of j chair, when a new game was called, at still 
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higher stakes, and playing lightly with the cards 
before dealing them. “ This is a little fortune 
you are risking. As your host, Prime, 1 cannot 
permit it.” 

This was an unintentional assault upon Prime’s 
weak point. To be recognized as a British land¬ 
holder, and a man of ample means, was the one 
glory he aspired to. 

“ As host and guest, there need be no delicacy 
between us two. Double it again !” he said, ex¬ 
panding himself in his chair, till the snowy linen 
on his bosom swelled out like the breast of a white 
pigeon. “ The game has been too near equal!” 

Burnham, remembering his guest’s method of 
paying losses, smiled as he leaned over and 
whispered: 

11 Then it must be gold for gold.” 

Prime understood him; an evil gleam, that 
would have sprung from shame in another man, 
came into his eyes, and was gone. Then he 
drew himself up with a magnificent smile, and 
pointed toward the cards. 

“ I double hgain, sir!” 

“ Well, if you are prepared to sell out a princi¬ 
pality,” answered the host, laughing, as he dealt 
the cards ; “ bui I warn you, the luck is with me, 
to-night.” 

11 It has been; but, go on—go on!” 

They did go on; and when the wax candles 
that burned all night in the chandelier overhead, 
were flickering out, one by one, Prime transferred 
the check of Asher Vanco to Barnham, observing 
with the careless indifference of a Russian prince: 

** I will meet the difference, and the little obli¬ 
gations you hold, early in the week.” 

Barnham glanced at the check, in the waning 
wax lights, with a feeling of astonishment. It 
was not only a large and desirable sum in itself; 
but convinced him that Prime had spoken the 
trnth, when he boasted of great influence with 
the master of Aldensgate, and might influence 
the destiny of its dashing young heiress. 

The breakfast hour at Backw;ell was irregular, 
as it is often found in English country houses, 
where the freedom of guests as to their own time 
is most perfect. The next morning, after that 
night of high play, in the privacy of the Oriental 
room, Lady Alton and the young American were 
the only persons that came down before the trees 
had lost their dew. 

Indeed, the young man had found the brcakfbst- 
room empty, when he entered it, after a refresh¬ 
ing sleep, which had kept him unconscious as a 
child of the gamblers’ revel, that had turned night 
into day for thd others. No one of Barnham’s 
neighbors, and few of his household, were in¬ 
formed of the scenes that transpired in that lux- 
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urious den ; for the persons admitted there, were 
never of the surrounding gentry; but usually 
came down from London, ps this party had done; 
or, oflener yet, drifted up from some yachting 
company, for which a harbor, some four miles 
away, was a favorite rendezvous in that season. 
So young Eoxhurg was not more ignorant of the 
free life at Backwell, than the old neighbors who 
had known the place under the decorous rule 
of Barnham’s father, when he came down to that 
solitary breakfast-room, that morning; but he 
was well enough acquainted with the habits of 
the place, to know that this was no extraordinary 
thing, and sauntered down the hall towards an 
old-fashioned garden, which, at this hour of the 
morning, gave out a glorious display of flowers, 
still heavy with night dew. 

If the young man had expected to find some 
companion of the breakfast-table, loitering in 
that world of blossoms, lie was not mistaken, for 
there, coming up the stone steps that led down 
from the house, he met Lady Alton, with her 
arms ftill of roses, just open and tremulous with 
dew, which rained down upon her white dress, 
bathing it with fragrance. 

Roxburg baited on the top steps, and looked 
down upon the woman. . She had drawn back 
with a start, and, in reaching out to hold by the 
stone balustrade, dropped some of the roses to 
her feet. She looked down upon them, and up 
to him, blushing like a girl, neck, forehead and 
arms, as if the rose dew had bathed her all 
over. 

The young man, taken by surprise, looked upon 
her entranced, and holding his breath. The 
uses of that Oriental room, were not more myste¬ 
rious to him, than the powers of a woman' who can 
impell the load of her own heart to blushes or 
pallor, when dominated by a ruling: passion. 
Yet., there are such women. 

She stood a moment, with one fbot advanced, 
huddling the roses up to her bosom,, and smiling 
shyly upon him. 

rt They are So beautiful,** sire- said: “ The 
garden is full of them. These are from the 
bushes my mother planted’, you ban see them 
breaking over the wait.” She &Tept by him like 
a queen as she spoke, and led the Way into the 
breakfast-room. The late hours of her brother 
served her well that morning, fbr the breakfast 
promised to be a Mte-a-lSte. 

They sat down together by a little table, which 
the lady drew into the recess of a window that 
overlooked the garden. The roses she had 
brought in scented the room. ’ Lustrous wreaths 
of ivy slirouded the window, through which a 
soft, south wind came up from the garden ; hint- 
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ing of other flowers and ferns hidden under the 
old walls. 

Apparently absorbed by the fragrant coffee, 
with which she filled a cup of old Lavra, this 
■woman was calmly reading the thoughts that were 
crowding each other in her companion’s mind. 
The hope, the dread, the confbsion, that denied 
expression to a passionate impulse. This be¬ 
wildering chaos would resolve itself into e resolu¬ 
tion soon, and the lady knew how to wait and 
seem unconscious. 

“I thought, till now, that a love of country 
was the strongest and deepest feeling in my 
heart,” said the young man; 44 but it seems to me, 
that the very presence of a beloved—” 

Lady Alton leaned slightly forward, the breath 
stood still on her parted lips, then came out in a 
faint gasp, for the sound of a ponderous knocker, 
at the great hall door, drowned the words that 
her very heart was standing pulseless to hear. 
Roxburg started to his feet, and began to pace 
the room, irritated and confused. The lady 
turned pale, and her eyes took a baffled expres¬ 
sion, but she reached out her hand quietly, and 
took some cards from the tray, which a servant 
brought in. 

44 Lady Holden and Mr. Vance,” she said, 
smiling on the young man as she passed into the 
hall. 44 This is an honor I did not expect.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

The woman, who called herself Esther Benson, 
had been removed from the 44 Haro and Hounds,” 
and was now a cherished guest at Aldensgate 
Hall, slowly recovering from her hurt; but in no 
way reliovcd from the internal pain, that seemed 
to lock her features into an expression of trouble, 
that returning strength only served to make 
more intense. Lifted on higher ground than the 
village, the Hall commanded a grand view of the 
sea, to which her restless eyes were turned, with 
feverish longing, whenever a vessel passed in 
sight, or a storm gathered. 

During the first days of her sojourn at the 
Hall, she had spent half her time at the window 
of her room, looking out upon the distance, and 
pondering something so deeply, over and over 
in her mind, that she scarcely spoke to anyone. 
Even to that fair young sister, who watched her 
in grieved silence, hour by hour, till her young 
heart ached with a feeling of desolation, felt that 
her very presence seemed to be a restraint to 
Esther—sometimes an absolute torment. 

44 Why do you feel it needful to be always with 
me?” the elder woman would say, wearily. 
44 This is a beautiful place—a grand, beautiful 


place. Make the best of it, while you are per¬ 
mitted to remain here. I have so little need of 
company. The servants bring me everything, as 
if I were a born lady.” 

“ A born iady, and so you are, Bister Esther,” 
answered the girl. 44 In America, everybody 
said that of you, always.” 

44 Though I did keep a shop in Broadway, and 
sold worsted and ribbons for a poor livelihood,” 
answered Esther, with a proud smile. “Well, it 
is our destiny to go back to it. We must go— 
we must!” 

“What is the matter, Esther, have you hurt 
your arm t” 

“No!” 

“Then why is your face so White and 
cramped?” 

“ One gets a habit of fear, you know, dear. 
That is all, Don’t look so frightened 1 You 
were saying how much you liked—no, loved 
Lady Holden.” 

44 Yes, Esther; it almost takes away my breath, 
when I think of it; and she loves me. I am sura 
of it. Why, when we are alone together, she always 
wants me close by her. Sometimes, she stoops 
down, when I am sitting hear her sofa, as you 
love to have me, and kisses me, without seeming 
to know it. ffhen she is so fbnd of my hair, and 
curls it around her finger, softly, as if every thread 
were gold. Indeed, Esther, I think she loves me 
almost as well as 8he does Miss Vance herself. 
That is not possible, you know, of course, and it 
is only gratitude, because I am your sister, and 
you loved Miss Vance ; but it seems like love.” 

“Such as I feel for you, Jane?” 

“Yes, like that, only I feel, all the time, that I 
have no honest right to it; and Miss Dora thinks 
that too, I am quite sure; for she don’t liko it. 
Indeed, sister Esther, I tliink She almost hates 
me.” 

1 * What,the young lady ?” 

“Yes.” 

Esther did not speak; but her face flushed, 
angrily, and her lips were pressed close together. 

“She is civil enough when Lady nolden is 
present; but never speaks to me if she can help 
it, when we chance to be alone; and that makes 
me feel like an intruder,sometimes. 

“An intruder, Jane. No—no. That Bhall 

never be.” 

Esther started up as she said this, and again 
that strange spasm of distress Bwept her features. 

“You have a, right here,” she added, passion¬ 
ately. ‘ 44 They have given it to you.” 

Jane shook her head. 

“ Only as your own brave act earned it for me. 
In my ow'nself, I am nothing but an intruder.” 
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Esther turned upon the girl almost fiercely. 

“ An intruder!” she exclaimed. “ You I Jane 
—Jane, do not say these things to me!” 

Esther dropped into her chair, leaned her head 
upon the window-sill, and burst into a stormy 
passion of tears. 

“Don’t, please,don’t, Esther. I did notrmean 
to complain, only Miss Dora is so different from 
her mother,” pleaded the girl. 

“ Dora? Oh, Jane, why do you torment me 
80?” 

The girl knelt down by her sister in sweet 
penitence. “It is because you are ill, that 
everything I say troubles you. Esther I came 
in to tell you pleasant news, and have only made 
you cry. See how unfortunate I am.” 

Esther bent down and kissed that sweet, loving 
fees. 

“ I have been cruel—-very cruel, to bring you 
here, my darling. Having once seen all that 
charms you so in Aldensgate, how can you ever 
be happy away from it?” 

“ That is what was in my mind, Esther. Lady 
Holden wants to repay hll that you have done 
for her, by heaping favors on me. She said 
something that almost frightened me, this morn¬ 
ing. I could not understand it.” 

“ What did she ’say, dear?” 

“ That I was never to leave her; but stay here, 
and be like her own daughter.” 

“ She said that?” 

“Yes, Esther; and Mr. Vance wants it, too.” 

Esther leaned back in her chair, and closed 
her eyes, as if weary with the subject. 

“ A strange thing for them to think of, wasn’t 
it?” continued the girl, with some Anxious hesi¬ 
tation. “ it waAKke asking one into fairy-land. 

Such a wild idea, as if I could live anywhere 
away from you.” 

Esther turned away her head. 

“ And you never could be happy here.’ 

“ No—no!” cried the tortured woman, passion¬ 
ately. “ Never, never; but you. Let me think. 
I would give my life to make you happy; but in 
that way—no, no!” 

“Of course not,” answered Jane, bravely 
fighting down a vague feeling of disappointment. 
You have been both mother and sister to me.” 

“No, no!” 

“But you have; and we can never—never 
live apart. I don’t kndw why it troubles you so 
to stay hero. The place is so grandly beautiftil, 
and everyone, almost, so kind* Every breath 
one draws is a happiness. I did not know that 
any place on earth could be so like heaven.” 

“Then you are happy among these grand 
people?” 
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“ Very happy. There seems to be joy in every 
breath I draw. Don’t look so troubled, Esther, 
ate not you here with me?” 

“I was with you, in that poor little house in 
New York,” .said Esther, mournfully, as if filled 
with regret for th© life she had left behind. 

“ And I was happy there, too; only it some¬ 
times made my heart , ache to see yon working 
so like a slave to keep me ,at school, and make 
me nicer than the other girls Why, Esther, I do 
not think Miss Dora is very much better educated 
than 1 am, and you did it all, working days in 
that little store, and studying everything out for 
me at night, always keeping ahead in the lessons, 
so as to help me before I went to school, and hir¬ 
ing that dear old pious teacher for me. Oh, 
how I did enjoy that. Dear me, what are you 
crying for now ?” 

“ Perhaps, I ata looking hack to those days, as 
the happiest I have ever known, Jane.” 

“ Then we must go back to them, and I will 
learn to work for you. You did not think me 
very vain when I had the ambition of becoming a 
teacher, and that is being somebody in New York, 
though it will seem a little dull after Aldensgate; 
especially, as I am to make believe that I am a 
real young lady, when Lady Holden’s guests 
come from the place they call Backwell.” 

“Lady Holden’s guests? Is there to be com¬ 
pany at the Hall?” 

“Oh, yes, ever so many people. A splendid 
lady from London, who has been presented to 
Queen Victoria. Then, there is the young master 
of Backwell* and some other gentlemen, in¬ 
vited. They will be at Aldensgate some days. 
Lady Holden says that Miss Vance isn’t out yet; 
but that she is to help entertain the guests, and 
—but, perhaps, you won’t like it, Esther—she 
wants me to meet them, just as if I were a young 
lady of the house.” 

“ A young lady of the house, Lane?” 

“Don’t—don’t look so disturbed, Esther. I 
came in to tell you about it; but not to insist. 
Lady Holden lias sent for some new dresses, that 
she wants me to wear; but, of course, if you dis¬ 
like the idea, I won’t think of it.” 

“ But you.must think of it. What right have 
I to oppose Lady Holden’s wishes? I, who 
should feel honored, if she deigned to hold me as 
a slave.” 

“But, instead of that, she wants to claim you 
as a friend.” 

Esther put up both hands. 

“ Hush, Jane, hush. That can never be!” 

“ But, you permit me to wear dresses like a 
bom lady—oh, Esther, you cannot imagine how 
lovely they are ?” 
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“ Yes, I permit you to wear anything that 
Lady Holden desires.” 

“How good you are? How good everybody 
isl” 

With a kiss, that seemed to burn Esther’s fore* 
head, the happy girl ran out of the room, uncon¬ 
scious of the bitter pain her visit had given. 

Long after she had been left alone, Esther lay 
back in her chair, clasping both hands behind 
her head, and apparently worn out with agitation, 
but now and then a tear would force its way 
through her closed eyelids, and her lips would 
move, as if some burning thought in her brain 
must find utterance in speech. 

During this time, she heard a sound of carriage 
wheels, coming and going, and faint sound of 
voices from the hall, denoting the arrival of guests; 
but none of these voices disturbed her. She lay 
there, hour after hour, like a broken helmed 
vessel drifting toward a destiny that no human 
power could prevent. Disabled in her person, 
baffled in her best resolves, what was there for 
her to do but endure and wait. 

After a time, the woman was aroused from this 
cruel reverie, by the entrance of some person, 
who came in like a gust of morning air, fresh, 
happy and radiant. 

Esther opened her great, black eyes wildly, as 
the girl broke into her presence. 

“ Jane !” she said, fixing a bewildered gaze on 
the fair young creature, who stood blushing 
under the shy triumph of her own new loveliness, f 
“Jane!” ' 

It was all that she could say; but a glow of 
tender admiration came into her eyes. With her 
sound hand she unconsciously clasped the other, 
forgetting the pain in that sudden thrill of 
happiness. 

“Tell me,” questioned the girl, blushing 
scarlet,as she Jookcd down upon herself, “tell 
mo if I really am as pretty as the d<W lady 
says?” 

“ Pretty !*’ exclaimed Esther. “ Oh, my darl¬ 
ing, you are beautiful!” 

Again the. girl kissed that irradiated r face, 
blushing deeper than ever. 

“►She helped dress me with her own hands. 
Dora was angry about it; but I do not think 
my lady cared much. Oh, Esther, I am so 
pleased that you like me.” 

Esther drew that fair ftice down to her bosom, 
and kissed it tenderly, yet with a sort of rev¬ 
erence, as if it were some sacred flower, too 
delicate for a ruder touch than the night dew 
gives in falling. 

“ Doesn’t it seem as if I were dressed in 
snow,” said the happy girl, lifting herself up 


from that soft embrace, “ snow and flowers float¬ 
ing together ?” 

It did indeed seem as if those lovely creations 
: had met and blended in the gauzy fabric of that 
dress, and the natural flowers that kindled up its 
: folds. Two or three half-opening roses seemed 
: dropping from the waves of her golden-brown 
hair, and their, faint perftime beclouded her with 
invisible sweetness. 

Folly, and with a pang of mingled triumph 
and pain, Esther recognized the perfect loveliness 
of the nature she had loved and slaved for. She 
; also felt in the very depths of her heart, that 
; in some way she was drifting out of her own life. 

“The guests have arrived—all of them,” said 
Jane, with animation. “ There is an American 
gentleman among them; and I am to sit next 
him. It frightens me a little; but I am glad of 
it; for there will be something that I shall know 
how to talk about, so that he shall not guess that 
this iB my first dinner. Oh 1 Esther, how I wish 
you could be there.” 

“I shall be happy in thinking of you,” said 
Esther, smiling i for' the very presence of that 
happy girl, had made her put away all harassing 
thoughts for the time. “ By*«nd-bye you shall 
tell me all about it.” 

“ Of course; there would be little pleasure if 
I could not do that,” answered Jane, leaning 
against the window-frame, and carelessly looking 
out. All at once she started, drew bock, and 
said, hurriedly: 

“Let me move your chair a little, Esther? 
Some of my lady’s visitors are on the lawn. 
There is Lady Alton. The American is with her, 
and that other person who walks so grandly. Miss 
Vance is there too, and he is talking with her.” 

Esther arose, languidly, and Jane wheeled her 
chair a little closer to the window. 

“ See, that is Lady Alton—the tall lady in 
crimson, with that black lace shawl thrown over 
her head. You cannot see her face very clearly, 
because of the shadow that falls from the lace; 
but she is very handsome!” 

Esther looked out vaguely, and .with effort, ms 
people who are ill accept the direction of others, 
because they have no spirit to resist; but all at 
once the blood flushed up to her pale cheeks, her 
eyes widened, and her lips fleW apart* 

“ What is it ? What is it that you see ?” ques¬ 
tioned Jane, alarmed by the staggeribg movement, 
with which Bhe fell against the window-frame. 

Esther did not answer, but threw out her 
sound arm, helplessly, seemed to 'grope heir way 
to the chair, and fell into it; shuddering; as if a 
flash of lightning had blinded her. 

[to bb contlntjkd.] 
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“THE SUNSHINE OF LIFE.” 


BY NANNIE SADLER. 

“ What is it you have there?” said Mrs. \ Mather, the clergyman of the neighborhood. 


Lyman, to her little niece, who sat absorbed, on 
a seat in the porch, reading. 

“ Please, aunt, it’s a magazine Mrs. Morton 
lent to me; do just look at it; how beautiful 
it is.” • 

“ Not I,” said the aunt, with a grunt. “ Pretty 
doings, indeed I Your uncle and 1 ain’t going to 
spend money on sich trash: and I’d thank Mrs. 
Morton not to be a spilin’ you, with it either.” 

The Lymans were comparatively rich. They 
were plain, plodding people, but they owned one 
of the finest farms in the region, and that region 
was an exceptionally picturesque one. Mr. Ly¬ 
man, however, never saw its beauty ; it was only 
Its productiveness that impressed him : “ them 
hills was the finest pasture land in the country,” 
was his way of praising it. His wife was equally 
of “ the earth, earthy she shut her eyes to all 
that refined, elevated, or ennobled life: “sich 
things is a waste of money,” she said. 

Their house was scrupulously clean, and neat, 
from the annually white-washed ceilings, to the 
great flat stone that formed the door-step; but 
there was not an engraving, or a book, or a peri¬ 
odical to be found within it: in everything that 
contributes to taste and beauty it was deficient: 
a refined mind, eager for intellectual food, would 
have found there only ‘*dry husks.” 

And this is what, their niece,' pretty little Flora 
Wilde, found. Flora was hot absolutely beau¬ 
tiful, but her eyes were largo and bright, and her 
masses of rick, gold-brown hair might have been 
envied, even by a princess This liair, which 
took, every day, more or less time to dress 
properly, was a grievous offence to her practical 
aunt* “I’m a mind to cut it all off,” she often 
said, “ it’s of no use to anybody, and it's a tlc.nl 
of trouble to take care of, and will only make 
the child vain, and the Scriptures says * vanity of 
vanities,’ you know.” 

Her aunt had not long left the porch, when 
Harry Hastings passed by, 'returning from trout¬ 
fishing, and stopped to speak to Flora. Harry 
was the son of a great Beacon street magnate, 
in Boston, and came of a family that had been 
distinguished, in the history of the country, for 
nearly two centuries. He was some five years 
older than Flora, and had been a private pupil, 
for more than a twelvemonth, with the Bev John 


I < Somehow, little Flora had always had a peculiar, 
charm for him, and seeing her troubled look, he 
stopped to *sk the reason. 

She frankly told him her trouble. “ Oh !” she 
said, “ if aunt would- only let me subscribe for 
l this book. It takes me into a different and more 
\ refined life. I wonder,” artlessly, “ if there 
< really are any ladies as beautiful as those I see 
| in the fashion plates, or as elegantly dressed ? 
j Or is life, anywhere, like that described in some 
\ of the stories ?” 

j * “ Yes,” Harry said, turning over the leaves of 
j the magazine, “ I have seen plenty of ladies like 
? these, and I hope, some day, to see you among 
< them. Why not?” as she started. “You have 

i every natural gift: all you need is cultivation: 

life, that is the highest life, does not consist in 
j 1 adding acre to acre,’ and eating only dry husks.” 

“ Oh !” she said, clasping her hands, as if all 
j this was a dream, and as if it was a dream too 
! impossible to be realized. “ That’s what Mrs. 

\ Morton tells me. Aunt thinks books and maga- 
\ zines are a waste of money; but Mrs. Morton 
j says they are the 1 Sunshine of Life.’ She says 
J that, after the dry, monotonous days of house- 
j keeping, to have a magazine to read, rests and 
i cheers her so.” 

j “ And Mrs. Morton is right,” Harry replied. 

} “Look here, k'lora, you seem to like the book; 
j let me subscribe to it for you. ‘tour aunt won’t 
; mind. It’s what it costs, you know, that she ob¬ 
jects to: you’ll find she’ll be qs„fond of looking 
< at the pictures as anybody; and she’s been civil 
: to me, in her fhsliion; and tm going away, you 
j know, in a few weeks, to enter Harvard.” 
c Flora’s gratitude was too great for words, 
j But who shall tell her grief at hearing of Harry’s 
< departure? She had never known anybody she 
\ liked so well; he was so gentle, so refined, and 
| yet so manly . he was altogether different from 
\ others that she met; and secretly he had long 
j been her hero. 

) The magazine came monthly, to brighten her 
? life, as Harry had promised But it did more. 
j it educated her For she culled from it many, 

\ and hitherto unthought of inspirations, in liter- 
| aturc and art. It made her love books, pictures, 

< everything beautiful, everything that elevated 
J and refined the mind. Artistic tastes cannot 
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“THE SUNSHINE OP LIFE. 


grow and expand in the soul without outward 
manifestations being the result. Gradually, 
Flora’s appearance altered. Her dresses were 
modeled after more shapely patterns, ahd better 
adapted, in color, and other things, to her face j 
and complexion. 

Though Flora’s household duties consumed 
nearly all her time, she managed to find leisure 
fbr manufacturing pretty trifles in embroidery, j 
by sitting up at night: and the patterns for these 
she found in her magazine. At first, the Lymans j 
were inclined to oppose her strivings after < 
knowledge,' as well as, what they termed her j 
44 starched up” appearance. Mrs. Lyman declared j 
that 44 there was no use in wearin’ a collar every 
day,” and also that 44 she never hearn tell of any- 
ones turnin’ out very well in life, that was so 
stuck up.” But finding that these things never j 
interfered with Flora’s regular duties, her aunt < 
and uncle finally concluded to keep silent. j 

It often happens, that a soul, thirsting for j 
knowledge, will gather together, in his or her j 
mind, a more ample store, with the most limited s 
opportunities, than another would do, with wider j 
opportunities. It was so with Flora. She had 
the advantage of the little village school, and 
with this, in connection with the rare books she 
possessed, she acquired, in three years a funda¬ 
mental, solid education, which many a boarding- 
school Miss might have envied. 

But she had a deeper gift than mere taste and 
refinement. Flora was an artist. The engrav¬ 
ings in her magazine were to her what a school 
of art is to others more favored. She copied, 
and copied them, till she had really acquired facility 
and power. Next, she began to draw from 
nature. Once, and only once, she ventured to 
confide her aspirations to her aunt. Her hope 
was that Mrs. Lyman might sympathize with her, 
and place her ufider instruction. But her aunt 
only tossed her head indignantly, and declared 
that 11 it was a purty occupation for a young gal, 
to be drawin* pictures of trees and bouses, with 
the smoke curlin’ out of ’em.” 

, But Flora did not despair. When God plants 
a fire in a human breast, it cannot be smothered. 
At last, her opportunity came. One summer, 
Miss Mehitable Palmer, a wealthy and middle- 
aged maiden lady, came to Lyman Grove for 
quiet and health, and hearing of Flora, became 
interested in her, and resolved to educate the girl 
as an artist. Flora, at first, could scarcely believe 
in the generous offer of this kind benefactress. 
When she had fully comprehended it, she burst 
iuto tears, and for some time, was unable to 
speak her thanks. 

When the summer days had gone, therefore, 


Flora went back to the city with her new friend. 
Here she seemed to be transported to that realm 
of fairy-land, in which she had so long dwelt in 
imagination. She was placed under the instruc¬ 
tion of the best masters in her art, and made 
such progress, that, in little more than eighteen 
months, the whole city went wild over one of her 
pictures, on exhibition in the Academy of Art. 
The picture represented a gorgeous sunset, in a 
picturesque, hilly region. In the foreground wa 9 
a child, and beside it, a young hunter: both 
brought out vividly against the golden sky and 
wooded summits. The name of the artist was not 
given, however: and this stimulated curiosity all 
the more. 

Meantime, she had made her debut in society, 
under the auspices of Miss Palmer, -who was ono 
of its acknowledged leaders. Flora had found, 
that, ever since the magazine, the 44 Sunshine of 
Life,” as Mrs. Morton had called it, had been 
known to her, she had lived, as it were, among 
these people that she now met. If she lacked 
anything, her quick perceptions, and ready ob¬ 
servations, soon came to her aid. Her intelligent, 
ever-varying beauty, charmed everybody, and 
she was soon the centre of an admiring circle. 

Not long after her picture had appeared, a 
grand ball was given, to which she was invited. 
In her elegant white cashmere; and with her 
rich, glossy hair, arranged in the most faultless 
and becoming manner, she was so lovely, that, as 
she entered the drawing-room, everybody ex¬ 
claimed: 44 Whoisshe?” 

44 What great luminous eyes?” declared a 
handsome gentleman, who had just come in, his 
look following her, as she walked up the room, 
graceful as a Diana. 44 Why, Hastings, you’re 
not falling in love already,” answered the one 
addressed. 44 She’s very beautiful, though, isn’t 
she? And of the highest kind of beauty, the 
intellectual I” 

44 What is her name?” 

44 She is a Miss Wilde, proUgt of the wealthy 
Miss Palmer, and reputed to be her heir.” 

Hastings said, no more, but thought to himself: 
44 Surely I have seen that face before. But 
where?” 

Later in the evening, when he had been intro¬ 
duced to Miss Wilde, the conversation turned 
upon pictures, and he asked Flora if she had seen 
the one at the Academy. Flora admitted that 
she had. 

44 Do you know,” he said, 44 that that picture is 
something of a mystery to me ? A few years ago, 
I was an actor in a scene, precisely like the one 
represented. And yet, it can’t be more than a 
coincidence.” 
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She looked up quickly. “It is strange, cer¬ 
tainly,” she answered; “but such coincidences 
will happen, sometimes,” 

“ Yes,” he replied. “ But the very trees and 
hills are the same. Perhaps the artist had visited 
the same place.” 

“That is very possible,” she answered, laugh¬ 
ing. Then a gentleman came up, and claimed 
her fbr the next dance, and they parted. 

Just before the party broke up, however, 
Hastings found Flora disengaged, and asked her 
to take his arm. They strolled into the conserv¬ 
atory. 

“Pardon me, Miss Wilde,” he said, “but I 
have a vague impression, which I cannot shake 
off, that somewhere, and at some time, I have 
seen your face before?” 

“ Perhaps in a prior existence,” she said, laugh- 
ingly. “You know there are many people, who 
hold to that romantic theory.” 

Something, in the almost emotional lightness 
of the tone, struck him. 

“Tell me, truly,” he said, “do you remember 
seeing me before ?” 

“Do you remember,” she said, “making a 
present of some books, and a magazine, to an 
awkward, uncultured little girl? It was ever so 
many years *ago,” she added. “ And you told 
her that, you hoped, some day, to meet her on a 
level with the ladies in the fashion plate?” She 
looked, roguishly, at him, as she spoke. 


“What?” he cried, the whole thing bursting 
on him at once. “ And you, really, are little 
Flora ? And painted the picture ? Great heav¬ 
ens 1 what a donkey I’ve been, not to see it 
before*” 

Three months after, they were married. The 
wedding was at Grace Church: a bishop officiated: 
there were six bridesmaids; and it took a column 
and a-half, the next day, in the newspapers, to 
describe the affair, which was declared to be 
“ the event of the season.” 

It was after the conventional honey-moon, (but 
the real honey-moon with them will last all their 
lives) that Flora, sitting on her husband’s knee, 
one evening, said: 

“Do you know, Harry, that I owe all my 
happiness, all the inspiration of my life, to you V 9 

“How so?” said Harry. 

“ Well, you sent me, for three whole years, a 
magazine—don’t you remember?” 

“ Of course I do. But what has that to do 
with it?” 

“Only this. That the magazine taught me, 
there were other things to live for, besides mere 
money. It was * Peterson ’ that first opened my 
eyes to the great world of beauty, and culture, 
and refinement. I would have been, to this day, 
but the awkward, uninformed girl, you first 
knew, if it hadn’t been for ‘Peterson.’ It has 
been to me, really, as Mrs. Morton said, the 
‘ Sunshine op Life.’ ” 


WESTMINSTER ABBET. 

BT MINNIE IRVING 


The poet soes, at through a vail, 

A vision of the moonbeams pale, 

That on thy cloisters faint and fail, 
Westminster I 

The stars have lit their tapers bright, 

And shining downward through the night, 
Behold the grand our with delight, 
Westminster I 

Thy massive walla are dark and old, 

Thy lofty arches carven bold, 

Thy sculptured inmates still and cold, 
Westminster 1 

Across thine aisles, the shadows play, 

And o’er the tablets find a way, 

And In the antique chapels stray, 

Westminster!- . 

The shadows of the garnerfed years, 

With all their hbpes abd joys cbd fiber*; 
Upon tt*y noble p-opt appear*,' 
Westminster I 


A mighty treasure-house thou art, 
Wherein the nation sets apart 
The goms she wears upon her heart, 
Westminster I 

Within thine ancient walls, the great, 
Alike forgetting love and hate, 

Must lie at lost in robes of state, 
Westminster! 

And those who sleep amid the dust, 

In sweet simplicity and trust, 

May find their names among the just, 
Westminster! 

But now I see, as through a vail, 

The glory of the moonbeams pale. 

That on thy cloisters faint and fail, 
Wostmidsteri 

Though time may tend the Mist tfftdy, 
That hangs before me, and.I may 
I^eh^ld thy splendors by the day, » , 
Westminster I 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 

BY EMILY II. MAY. 


No. 1—Is a costume for either street or house. 
The material is plain Surah silk, (which is a soft 



No. 1. 


twilled texture), and polka dotted foulard for the 
over-dress, and trimmings. It is made with 
short, round skirt, not more than two and a- 
(224) 


quarter yards wide, which has a foundation of 
Silesia; this is faced on the outside the depth of 
a hem, with the plain silk; then the trimming is 



No. 2. 


arranged, which consists of first, a knife-plaiting 
of the plain silk, four inches deep, then a gathered 
ruffle of foulard, edged with an inch wide lace, 
above this, another ruffle of foulard, similarly 
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trimmed; then another knife-plaiting of the plain 
silk, which has a-half inch wider lace, arranged 
to edge the knife-plaited flounce, as may be seen. 
From (he waist, down to this last knife-plaiting, 
the front and sides of the skirt are frilled length¬ 
wise. The back quite plain. The over-dress is 
a polonaise, cut with the skirt front, plain and 
long enough to allow for the shirring up the 



lie. A 


front seam, which makes the dress open over the 
apron of the skirt, as seen in the illustration. 
The back is full, and a good deal draped in 
pouffs. The edge of the whole is trimmed with 
lace, one and a-half inches wide, to match the 
skirt. The cuffs for the sleeves, and the plaited 
trimming on the waist, are made of the plain 


silk, edged with lace, and plaited to a long point 
to the front, when it is finished with a boiv and 
ends of ribbon. This is a very pretty design to 
make up the dotted all wool French buutings, 
combining plain bunting or silk for the under¬ 
skirt and trimmings, six to eight yards of plain 



No. 4. 


goods, and the same of the figured material will 
be required, nine yards of inch wide, and nine 
yards of inch and a-half wide lace for trimming. 

No. 2—Is a toilette of pin-striped black cash* 
mere, trimmed with silk or satin. The plain round 
skirt has simply one box-plaited flounce, four 
inches deep, on the bottom of the skirt. The 
over-skirt is draped high on the left side, pointing 
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to the right, handkerchief shaped. This is edged 
with a double band of either silk or satin, wider 
at the bottom, and sloping to an inch at the top, 
where it finishes with a bow and ends. The 
long coat-shaped basque, has double revers of the 
trimming, finishing the front of the skirt. The 
same style of trimming is arranged upon the 
bodice, fastening in front like a fichu. Cuffs to 
match. Sixteen to eighteen yards of single 
width material, or nine to ten of double fold. 
Two yards of silk or satin for trimming. 

No. 8—Is a costume of bfeige colored earners 
hair. There is a kilted skirt, edged with a tiny 
knif e-plaiting of satin, put on to show only three- 



No. 5. 


quarters of an inch below the kilts. This is ar- | 
ranged upon the foundation of the Bkirt, and is 1 
generally made about two inches deep. As it j 
wears, it can be rehemmed and replaced. The 
over-skirt is draped in deep plaits, Bcarf-shape 
across the front and sides. The back reaches to 
the bottom of the skirt, and is straight, and laid 
in three double box-plaits, which are ironed to 
make them lay flat. The trimming is a fine knife- 
plaiting of satin stitched in the centre. The 
basque-bodice is paniered on the hips. The j 
back is laid in box-plaits, to match the skirt, that j 
is, from the waist. A narrower knife-plaiting £ 
trimming the bodice, simulating a vest in front. \ 
Standing collar, and small double ouffs complete j 
this costume. j 


No. 4—Is another walking suit of coachman’s 
drab cloth. It has also a kilted skirt The over¬ 
dress is simply piped on the edge with satin to 
match; open in front, and one side arranged 
with three plaits. It is drawn up quite high on 



No e. 


the sides, and the back slightly draped in pouffs. 
The long coat basque has only pockets and but¬ 
tons os trimming. It is piped with the satin, 
same as the over-skirt, eight to ten yards of cloth 
will be required. 



No. 7. 


No. 6—For a boy of fou? to five years, we, have 
here a suit with knee pants and jacket, over a 
loose plaited kilt of the same material. Plain or h 
pin-checked, cloths are mostly used for these 
suits. . 
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No. 6—Is a costume for a girl of six to eight 
years. It is made of figured and plain damassh. 
It has a kilted skirt made of the plain material, 
edged with the figured goods. The coat is short 
in front, to show the kilted skirt, and the bock 
has long ooat-tails. A scarf of soft twilled silk is 



No. 8. 


arranged across the front, finished by loops and 
ends of ribbon, on the right side. A sailor collar, 
and deep cuffs to correspond, complete this 
costume. Large bone buttons are mostly used. 

No. 7—Is another costume for a little girl of 
six to eight years. The material is bfeige colored 
flannel or cloth. The skirt is kilted, and the 
paletot is trimmed with a wide galoon of brocade. 
The same finishes the revere at the back; the 


collars and cuffs. Bands of figured silk or satin 
may be substituted for the galoon in trimming. 

No. 8—Paletot fbr a boy of four to six years. 
It is made of cloth, and simply bound with ailk 
braid and stitch by machine. 


LADIB6’ PATTERNS. 

Princess Drees: Plain,.AO 

“ “ with drapery and trimming, .... l.Oo 

Polonaise,.AO 

Combination Walking Suits,.1.00 

Trimmed Skirts,.60 

Watteau Wranper, ..60 

Plain or Gored Wrappers,. A5 

Basques,.A5 

Coats,.A6 

4 ‘ with rests or skirts cut ofl^ ..AO 

Overskirts,. A5 

Talmas and Dolmans, . ./...• .Aft 

Waterproofs and Circulate, ..A5 

Ulsters,. .36 

CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 

Dresses: Plain.251Basques and Coats, . . .25 

Combination Suits, . . A5 Coats A Vests or Cut Skirts A5 

Skirts and Overskirts, . .25 Wrappers,.26 

Polonaise: Plain, . . . .25, Waterproofs, Circulars 

M Fancy, . . .351 and Ulsters,. ... ^5 

BOYS’ PATTERNS. 

Jackets,..25' Wrappers,..26 

Pants, . ..20; Gents 1 Shirts, .... AO 

Vests,.20 “ Wrappers, ... AO 

Ulsters,.AO I 


In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of Blagazine, also No. of page or figure or any¬ 
thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. By so 
doing, your patterns will be forwarded without delay, 
together with a motld, showing how the pattern is joined. 
Particular attention is called to our Price Liet, as we cannot 
forward any order, unless the ftill prioe of each piece ordered 
is enclosed in United 9tate« Stamps or money. In all cases we 
study to phase our customers, and will answer any questions 
by Postal Curd on receipt of one cent stamp: Send full 
address, City nr Town, County and State, to Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 
South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. While we extend our 
thanks to our many customers who have so generously 
patronized us during the past year, we hope for a continu¬ 
ance during the present year. Respectfully, Mrs. M. A. Jones, 
28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


GARDEN BAG. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



This bag may be made either of Holland crash 
| or gray linen. Whichever material is chosen, it 
should be mounted on cardboard, and lined with 
liuen. Before stretching on the cardboard, the 
j material should be divided into four parts, and 
the lines stitched by machine, and each division 
\ embroidered or braided in some simple design, 
and in a contrasting color. The inside is divided 
in a similar manner, and the bag is intended for 
holding seeds, gloves, and small garden imple¬ 
ments, such as scissors, strings, etc. 
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JACKET, WITH HOOD. (WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY n. MAY. 


Wo give, here, one of the new style Jackets, 
With a Hood, now so popular, the prettiest of 
all the patterns of these jackets that have ap¬ 
peared. 

Folded in with the number, is a Supplement, 
containing the patterns, full-size, and by which 
any lady can cut out the jacket, without having 
to call in a mautua-maker. There are four pieces, 
viz: 

I. One Front. 

II. IIalP of Back. 

III. Upper and Under Parts of Sleeve, 

IV. Half of IIood. 

The letters and notches show how it is put 
together. The jacket is fastened straight down ; 
the front, with large bone buttons. 

This jacket may be made of India cashmere or 
cloth, either beige color or black. 

The hood should be lined with either striped 
or dotted silk, or with some bright colored satin, 
as there is quite a furore at prescut for these gaily 
lined hoods. The toque, or hat, worn with 
these jackets is generally made of the same 
material as the lining of the hood. 

We also give, on the Supplement, some designs > 
in crochet for Tidies, etc., etc. ; 



TAPESTRY DESIGN: IN CROSS-STITCH. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


( 228 ) 


Work in cross-stitch, in contrasting colors. 
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LAMP SHADE 



This lamp-shade is made of black perforated 
card-board, or canvas. The upper and lower 
borders are worked over with gold-colored 
filloselle, in little stars and squares. The design 
in the centre is formed of silver canvas, cut eight 
holes in width, five rows of eight holes; between 


the eighth and ninth rows, a stitch or square is 
Cut away on each side. These pieces are cut in 
this manner, the right length, then gummed 
over the black board in the centre, and are sewn 
down with a double cross-stitch. It is one of the 
very newest designs. 


TWO DESIGNS FOR EMBROIDERING HANDKERCHIEFS. 


ST MBS. JANB W1ATIB. 



These designs are to be worked in colored cot- > flea of laoe, of fine linen lawn edged with lace, is 
tons. The first one is done in cross-stitch, the j sewn under the scalloped edge. Red, or navy- 

second one in satin or over-stitch. Plaited mf- i blueeottons, wash better than other colors. 

(229) 
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REINS FOR A CHILD: KNITTED. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVE*. 



There is no amusement that little children are Cast on fourteen stitches, and in plain knitting, 
so fbnd of, as* that of “-playing horse,” as they knit a length of three yards!for, the rains, four 
call it, and for this purpose they are always ask- pieces of lialf-a-yard each, for the arms and cross 
ing mothers, sisters, etc., etc., -to bny or make pieces. Work the name of the child, or of a 
reins for them. favorite horse, on the front, in cross-stitches, 

We give, above, a design for some reins in plain with white wool, and add little bells, front and 
knitting. They are knitted with coarse yarn or back, to complete it. 

Germantown wool. Needles No. 12 are required. 


TIDY ON JAVA CANVAS. 

BT MRS. JANB WEAVE*. 

In the front of the number, we give, printed in ber, there is, in addition to the usual dress, some 
the appropriate colors, a pattern for a Tidy, to more designs for Tidies. They are to be worked 
be worked on Java canvas. Or, if preferred, In crochet, and may be used in combination, 
the design, which is an unusually effective one, Altogether, we give, in this number alone, as 
may be done in crochet many patterns. for Tidies, as would cost, at a 

On the Sotpplimbht, folded I* with this 1 retail More, the price of the number. 

(280) 
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NEEDLE-CASE 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


The inside of this case is made of perforated 
card-board, either white or cream color. On it, 
embroider in cross-stitch with silks, either the 
initials, or else small designs in the corners, or 
both, as the taste may decide. This is lined 
with crimson satin, and to this is attached small 
pieces of flannel—pinked on the edges—to hold 
the needles. A loop of ribbon is added at the 
centre, to pull it out of its case. The outside 
case is of red cloth, on which is worked also in 
cross-stitch, the chimney-sweep design, done in 
black silk or wools. First work the design, as 
given here, and then shape and form the size 
most convenient; this must be lined with some¬ 
thing stiff, and then covered with satinc, so that 
the inside case will slip in and out easily. Finish 
with cord and loops at the corners. 



OPEN. 



CLOSED. 


DESIGN FOR LACE. 


BT KBS. JANE 



WEAVER. 


Use point lace braid and fine linen thread. 
Arrange the braid upon colored paper or 
muslin, after the design given, and then join 
it with point lace stitches. This is a very 
simple design, and very easily carried Out, 
by anyone having any experience in making 
these laces. 


( 281 ) 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

* At Sorrento Oranoe-Picki.no.— Erory ono la familiar 
with tho phrase, “ See Naples and die.” Nor is the praise, 
implied in the saying, unmerited. Certainly, there is 
nothing so beautiful, of its kind, in all tho world, as the Bay 
of Naples. 

From every point, the view is lovely. But it is at its best 
from tho sea-road, that is terraced around the hill of 
Posilippo, to the south of the city. Naples lies on your left, 
to the north, rising terrace on terrace from tho water, glit¬ 
tering white against the deep blue sky. Following tho 
almost circular sweep of tho bay, the eye rests on Vesuvius, 
tc tho north-east, with Pompeii, a little to the right of it, 
and at its foot Nearly due east is Castellomare. From 
there, the bay begins to come out towards you again, and 
you see Sorrento, perched like an eagle’s nest on tho perpen¬ 
dicular sea-cliffs, to tho sonth-east; the end of tho promon¬ 
tory ; and then the island of Capri lying, purple and vague, 
off the horu of the crescent. Looking south, along the 
western shore where you stand, you follow the indentations 
of the bay, till you see Bairn, and then out at sea, but within 
an hour’s distance, the fair Islands-of Prodda and Ischia, 
swimming in the magic haze. 

The late T. Buchanan Bead has made this scene familiar, 
by one of his best known poems, “ Drifting,” the very rythm 
ol which, to say nothing of its word pictures, is full of the 
droamy sensuousnesa of the M sunny south.” Of all that fnir 
scene, however, Sorrento is ranked foremost, by general 
acclaim. It was here that Tasso once lived: thpy still show 
yon the bouse. It is here that invalids, prostrated by the 
debilitating climate of Naples, come to recover health and 
tone, in the exhilarating air. For in Sorrento, you feel as 
If yon could live forever. But Sorrento is famous, most of all, 
for its orange-groves, which are as plentiful as apple-orchards 
used to be In New England, or os peach-orchards are now In 
Delaware. Our steel engraving represents a young Italian 
girl, in tho Greek c ap , that so many wear there, picking 
oranges, with the roses growing side by side with the fruit, 
and the enchanted sea stretching away in tho distance. 
The artist has very tally caught the feeling of the scene. 
As ono sees it, one recalls, unconsciously, the opening lines 
of Bead’s uoem: 

“ My soul to-day 
Is far away. 

Sailing on the Vesnvlan boy.” 

Sokr Popular Errors are, to believe that the more 
hours children are at their studies, tho faster they learn. 
Or, the more a person oats, the stronger and fatter ho will 
become. Or, that if exorcise is good for one, it should be 
taken at all hours and seasons, tho more violent, the better 
the result Or, to imagine that the smallest room in the 
house, is largo enough to sleep ip. Or, to eat without appe¬ 
tite. And especially to eat a hearty suppor the last thing at 
night The old English saying is, after Rll, not to be de¬ 
spised. “After dinner, re* awhile; after mfper y walk a 
milo.” 

It Is Not Too Barit to begin to talk to Mends and 
neighbors about Joining . In a club for “ Peterson ” far 1881. 
If people tako only ono magazine “ Peterson ” is thq ono} If 
they take more than one, “ Poteraon ” should bo takon first; 
for no other oombiuos so much for so litUo money. 

( 282 ) 


Tns Bsirtr or Italian Wo*ra» has long been conceded. 
Tot a late writer, who scorns to have lived in Florence far 
some time, denies that this beauty is to be found, except oc¬ 
casionally, and then only among tho peasantry. Sho says, 
“among the upper classes, eyes are all that are possessed. In 
tho way of beauty.” We think this a mistake. We have 
frequently seen very beautiful women, belonging to the 
Italian aristocracy. We name, particularly, the Princess 
Pallavicini; and any one who has been in Italy, can mention 
others. Yet the most beeUtital woman, to-day, among the 
Italian upper classes, is of American birth, tile niece of a 
Philadelphia Judge, distinguished'in the past generation rs 
an omtor and poet likewise. Curious to soy, tho handsomest 
Italian man wo ever saw, is married to an American lady, 
and ho is a descendant of an ancient house, known the 
world over, for a terriblo tragedy, at ths close of the six¬ 
teenth century. When wo first saw him, he was the ideal 
of n young Apollo. We saw him a few years after, and 
alas I ho had grown fat. 

Graceful Walkino, according to (he London Truth, has 
almost disappeared in England. Tho editor, speaking of one 
of the Queen’s Drawing-Booms, says that there were plenty 
of bountiful women there present, but very few who walked 
well. We fear that the criticism might be made, with 
equal truth, of tho generality of American women. How 
few, especially of our younger ones, walk with grace 1 Our 
grandmothers were taught to hold themselves erect, to sit 
straight, and to walk well, with just as much care as they 
wero taught other accomplishments. Now, if a girl can play 
Chopin, or Beethoven, or can talk of high art, it is thought 
enough, even if she stoops in the shoulders, and draggles 
rather than walks. For our part, we think the old fashion 
was tho best To hold one’s solf erect; to walk, not to stride; 
in a word to be graceful, is bettor than oven to paint like 
Bruno Jones, or to write medieval sonnets like Bossetti. 

A Question of Etiquette has recently convulsed Paris, 
And the discussion has oven extended to England. The 
King of Greece, it seems, went to the races, at the invitation 
of President Grevy, and occupied tho state-box, with (be 
President’s wife and daughter, and other ladles, all of whom 
stood, out of respect to him, during the entire performance. 
A leading London journal maintains that this was wrong; 
in fact, insinuates that it was no better than “ flunkeyism.” 
Tho ladies, in tho President’s box, were, it says, “ officially 
republican^,” and not expected to stand in tbe presence of 
royalty, no more than in the presence of any other man. If 
it had been at Washington, the paper aptly asks, “would 
American ladies have stood ?”" We are glad to see that obe 
London Journal, at least, has the courage to spook the truth 
on this subject. 

Even Biding Habits are beginning to yield to tho grow¬ 
ing taste for color !n dross. Heretofore, they havo been 
made of dark blue, or dark green cloth, and perfectly plain. 
Lost winter, in England, a few woro seen on the hunting- 
field, with cutaway bodices, showing a scarlet vest beneath. 
This summer, serge green was very fashionable, and new 
some serge greens are worn as light in tint os a poplar loaf. 
One lady appeared in Hyde Park, with a chestnut-colored 
habit, that matched exactly with her horse and her hair. 
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It Is Neves Too Lane to subscribe for thto magazine, and 
back numbers can be supplied, if deal rod, either from the 
July number inclusive, or from the first of the year. JDS> 
ether two dollar magazine can be compared trid fltfs. On this 
point, do not take our assertion, but examine fat yourselves. 
Notwithstanding the enormous advance In paper, we keep 
“ Peterson " at old prices. * A small profit bn a large edition, 
rather than a large profit on a itnalT one,** IS our motto; and 
is one of the secrets, We are thin to belierb, Of ou * unexam¬ 
pled success. Subscribers, beginning with'iuly, gfet the whole 
of the three novelets, 44 The Lost Talisman of Montezuma,” 
44 The Maid of Mahlen,** and 44 The Three Acts," besides the 
powerful Etory, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, “Lost;** and any 
number of shorter tales, sketches, etc., etc. Spedmme sent, 
frolic, to tkoee wishing to get up dubs. 

Ir Toe WetrLD Save money, subscribe for “ Peterson.’* 
So writes a eorreqwidont, wpo has been taking the maga¬ 
zine, as our books show,for more than twenty, years. “I 
have saved five times the cost, through t^e full size patterns 
alepe,” she writes. 44 1, and my children,are always dressed 
in bettor style than my neighbors, because I have such a 
variety of costumes to selept from, all the latest and best 
Paris ones, and not those of second-rate New York, or 
Philadelphia dress-makers, which are what appear in the 
ordinary fashion books. As for the steel-plates, colored 
patterns, ptories, ehx, etc, they make 4 Peterson * indispen¬ 
sable to every fondly of taste.” We receive scores of similar 
letter* every month. 

Qiorxs DEED TO be ooitsiDE«so indispensable for gen¬ 
tlemen. But of late yean, a great change. has taken place 
to this itespeek The reform, for we neally outsider it a 
reform, began In England, and has oxUnded to the United 
States. ■ Gloves am now hardly ever worn, except at Uapcing 
parties, where, if not worn, the dresses of JJuo ladies might 
be soiled, round dances. On the continent of Europe, 
gloves are still regarded as nccosqpry; a gentleman, who 
appears^ without them, would he considered ignorant of the 
nsagos of good society. 

A Next OiasiAor Boo may be made of brown hoUand, 
bound with oolcred ribbon or bmid, and E wreath of flowers 
and leave* in the centre, swrtodndiag amoqognUn. Forget- 
me-nots and leaves are particularly effective for a design, 
with a binding of dark green or light blue. An appliqui 
design of some pretty chintz, worked on with colored silk, 
always looks well, apd. (he new shaded.fpssp on sateen 
grounds are beautiful for the purpose. 

"Tb* Suwehhib or Lite.**—T here is * moral, in the 
little story, under this name, published In the present num¬ 
ber, which is too often overlooked. M Dry husks ** are poor 
eating, and lifrt without book*, periodicals, e t4x,to, to a re¬ 
fined person, a life of “dry husks.” . if a little non was 
•pent on cultivating the mind, and totpeeving the taste, and 
a little lesson grime* demands, everybody would be happier, 
ss wall as better. 

OoOkb Mate Tub Mistake of balling things too much. 
Meats especially, after reaching the boiling point, should 
simmer i and the to ugh es t meats eaa he made tender in this 
Way. If you would retain the jcolor of aay 'vegetable, 
plunge It kilo cold water after boiling. - If anything to 
made, aeddeh tally, toe salty a ta b h Hfiv>wA U of vinegar, and 
one uf eugar wflk obxreet H 

IT” Ts 'BwrvEMAitT Cbite*t*i> that “Peterson ** to, of all 
to# tody’s books, that art published W the Ufiited States, 
nay! in the world; rite Cheapest an*bee*. 

Vol. LXXYIII.—16. 


Single KombbsS of this' mUgaefee will be mailed to any 
address, postage free, on the receipt of twenty, cento. .We 
make, this anE*uncemeot>.in consequeaoe of the many com* 
plaints we .receive, paying that back numbers, and sometimes 
even current ones, cannot be hpi of the local agents. The 
foot la, the demafd is greater than the local sofipiju 



BKTISW OF TEW fiOOfifl. 

No Relatione, From Ole Trench of Hector MatoL TrctnehtM 
by (he author of u Christy birete.'' '1 tvC, nhu). r PhObdetphUr • 
J. B. Ltppincm dt ^b.-^-Pt has been a surprise to us that fhle 
novel has noi been -twptiWished before. Tt Won' the famous 
44 Mcmthyoh Prise,’* to Paris, offered for the beet fiction, that 
should be unexceptionable to tone, and yet of fitot-rate 
merit For more than a year, It has had an unbounded 
popularity Iti T rehex* { and Tt htfs fully deserVfci this sneers; 
for merely from an artistic point Of view, ft tob#yorid pfratoe. 
Many of the scene* hr#’A vairyfis anythin# “GwBlaS.* 
But it is fiot cml^ humorous, ft to pathetic a too. Yet to no 
port of it 1 can 1 exception he taken. The dMj>tte*,entftlfed 
“The TnurrAation,’^ “ A Living Tomb 1 ,** and “■Saved* ate as 
powerful as anything Id fiction. The characters, moreover, 
are well fl incriminated, arid iruthfhlTy drawn; So firm to 
the author’s touch, do wide his sympathies;'that We even 
come to love the showman’s then key; and Onrpf, the tnttnitk- 
ble trick-dog, as if they were “flesh of our flesh,* 4 and 
htrmah !f!;« cnitseTVee. Irt S dffltovnt waV, what ten be 
more inimitable than the frying of the parr-cakes, when th& 
hero Brings home thd jtrliiee’S cowl We recaTf-nothing so 
good, ill its Way, except‘toe Banquet fn*Vtrian Qrey,’* and 
a description of a dinner to Parts/by Th k c k O r ay. ,! 

The Duke'9 .Children, By Ati{ho»y Trollope. 1 vol, 4 to. 
New Fort : ijarper dt Brothern .—This fs the host novel, take 
it altogether, that Trollope has written for several years. 
We meet several of our old friends again—Pallfsor, now 
t)uko of Omnium, Phineas Finn, and the rest. In Mite 
Boncassen, we have the nearest approach to a correct portrait 
of a cultivated American girl, that any English novelist has 
yet given us, though even this young lady says and docs 
things that we, at least, never knew a well-bred American 
girl to say or do. 1 1 ‘ * ' ' r . 1 

The Qreole Beauty r By the Jote Mrt. Sarah A f .Dorney, 1 
tol ., 8tx>. Philadelphia : T. B. Peterson dt Brothers .—We 
have here another novol of Southern life, by the late Mrs. 
Dorsey. In this fine of Action she excelled; being peculiarly 
‘ fitted for it, not only by education, and general ability, hut 
; by intimate acquaintance with her subject. Her books are 
I full of local coloV, therefore, and of pictured from teat life, 

| two things in which the new school of novelists, whatever 1 
other may be its merits, is lamentably deficient. ‘ 

The Stranglers, By 4dotphe BetoL Translated by George 
D. Cox. T not., 12 mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Tcterson dt 
Dro^iflrs.—Tbo apthor qf this novel was also the SjUthor of 
ihe foroons piny, “Article 47,’* and is one of those T r ?ncto 
novelists qf the besf school, perfect in their art. This new 
fiction i/» oqe of great power^ find has Already been drama¬ 
tized, ,w|th vrppd c $ u l. 8 M coe9 f* The plot tums,on a myste¬ 
rious murder. Ppe never’did anything of the kind better. 

Beauty's Dcmgktm* By ** gf u PbyltieJ' sfo. I apt, 
12afcv ' Fhi k ulebHa f 'J^B+ddBPm^ dt Go.—The author of 
ttois tettea to alwayspartteutoriy happy to describing bri^d, 
aparkitoig girla, or .women. Some ti pies a toqeh of the so- 
quette adds to their piquancy. Mrs. Charters* in. this novel, 
to Otie of this fa^ind. la sobm of tha chapters, ^Lero is ajepd 
dote effragio power. 

-JNfce to file RtMkrd Osmo of QtopteL 1 hoL, l&mo. 
iBXMdphtn; JJB: I4ppkteott dt Hb.—The*e *re the ndte, 
adopted hyth*“ffsltoBal Onxjiet Cfub,^ Andtobreforeibeo* 
to whlofi’apptel, in 4he late resort, is made. 
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OUR ARKtCRAIB. 

* Chkapsst and But" is the greeting with which the 
Avgust bomber Was received every where. Tbs newspaper 
press was particularly unanimous on this point The Edina 
(Mo.) Sentinel says, M ss the publisher claims, it is unques¬ 
tionably the cheapest and beet/' ahd this opinion Is echoed 
by several hundred other notices now before us. The Sandy 
Hill (N. Y.) Herald says: u The engravings are always the 
best’* The Oneida (N. X ) Dispatch says* “ fill'd with more 
than the usual number of attractions." The Chester (Pa.) 
Times says, *A distinctive and new feature, this year, is the 
illustrated articles, which add much to the in terest,” We 
have not spaoe, however, to quote farther, Only romeraben 
that, for 18fil* as well as tor 1BS0, “ Peterson ’’ will be, of all 
the lady’s books, the o heap ed and bent? 

IwnisrarsjiBLK to th* Toilet. — If our lady (Honda should 
onco try Champtin's “ Liquid {'earl,'* they would award to it 
the palm lor beautifying and preserving the complexion, 
and for removing all imperfections and blemishes of the 
akin. Tideas says, 44 It is excellentCharlotte Thpqipaou, 
“The best;" Lotta, 44 1 shall use fo other;” Janaqechek, 
44 Superior to the one I brought over from Paris,” Such is 
the testimony of the leading Indies of tbc stage, and found 
to be true by the thousands who are constantly using this 
harmless but incomparable coeropUc. 

HoasroiiD’g Acid Puosmiatk In Nkbvovs Diseases.—W. 
A. Hammond, M. D M late Surgeon General of the U. S. 
Army, said that under the use of arsenic and Horsford'a Acid 
Phosphate a young- lady recovered her rcapop, who had 
.been rendered Insane by a dream. 

Castoma is pleasant to take, contains nothing narcotic, 
and always regulates the stomach and bowels. No 8our- 
<Curd or Wind-Colic; no Fevcrlsbricss or Diarrhoea; noCon- 
.gestion or Worms, and no Cross Children or Wornout 
Mothers where Costoria is used. 


MOTHERS* DEPARTMENT. 

{Mxdicai. Botant—O r Tin Gabdkx, Field avd Forest.] 

BT ABRAM LIVEZrjT, u. D. 

No. IX.—Bonkset. 

Ague Weedy Indian Sage t Thorough Sinn: —Etpatobiuh 
Pxwoliatvm— from Eupator Mithridatos, who first brought 
the plant into notice* Is an indigonous herb, found In almost 
• every part of the country; most abundant, however, along 
streams, and in low, moist meadow lands, and possesses the 
following botanical characters: 

Stem, two to four feet high, coryrribosed at summit; heads, 
five to twenty, flowered, white; scales, eight to fifteen, moft 
or less imbricated; fronds, whitish, and even pubescent; 
leaves, four to six or eight inches long, oblong lanceolate, 
connate-peribllate, rugose-veibed, crenate-serrate, very pu¬ 
bescent beneath, as well as minutely resinous-dotted. Hoads 
of flowers (white) clustered In large oorytnbu. 

The whole plant is a voidable medicinal agent, when 
properly applied. Boiling water extracts the medicinal 
properties of the plant, and hence, the hot orotld infbaisn hr 
generally employed. < 

The cold infusion or Ms, possesses tonic properties, Im¬ 
proving digestion, and Invigorating the Whole' s ys tem , WMlo 
the Mot infusion, in large dnwghtVWlR produce vomiting, 
with copious perspiration, and a ob a eq aently purging, with 
free action of the kidneys. Hence, mothers-can readily see 
to what important twee they can place this hsrb. The com* 


i ropn peqplo,,ln many districts of country, cure thympelyc* of 
\ agpe, *a4 fev^f with hvueuet. TJ^py first take a strong, 
| infusion, aa hot i pa cpn be readily swalipwod, and repeat 
\ every bnlfihour, till the stomach is completely ovaquated. 

: Copious, pqrepimtion attouds this actfop, and the bowels are 
\ also actqd upon. Tbi? }irpak*up the cold stage, and prevent* 
{ the u*wU suVsoqpept fever, faring the in term** ion' the 
5 idfusiou Is taken Cold, quite freely, and it acts as a tonic and 
< autipuri^dic, similarly to quinine. Many pracUtloners in 
\ the west, os teem the bone**, when thus administered, quite 
\ a* successful in thp cure of chills, as bark or quinine. 

S In sections of ^country, thereipre, mothers should provide 
\ themselves with bqqosct, cutting .it when ip bloom, and 
j curing it in a dayk, dry garret, and use ft. as before men- 
I tioned, in bilious attacks, sick-heudache wi)h disordered 
| stomach, or when any one of tiro family has taken cold, or 
I is threatened with catarrh, pleurisy or pneumonia. A mus- 
$ tard foot-bath, and a mustard poultice or * leaf* to the plunfhl 
/ part, are always usefhl adjuncts. When the attack fa 
f broken, a little of the tea takeii cold will tone up the system, 
| and prevent a return. 

The active principle, extpatorfn, when triturated with 
? sugar, ten grains to ninety,-make® a convenient remedy for 
| mothers to administer, when small doses are an object, and 
where the taste is consulted. When thus mixed, five to ten 
gmins will bo found to increase the secretion of bile, and 
Impart a healthy action to that organ. Hence, it is a rem¬ 
edy of much value in dyspepsia^ dependent npon a debilita¬ 
ted state of stomach, with torpid liver—administered with 
quinine, it will often bo attended with the happiest effect in 
ague. It increases peristaltic action of the bowels. The 
great use of the bahemet Is in recent colds, hoarseness, debility 
of the Stomach, torpidity of ths llvm; and In intermittent 
diseases. Hence, the fauns “ague weed,” given It by the 
Indians; and the name boneset was obtained from ita remark¬ 
able power It shows In relieving the bone-pah* of oolda, 
inflnonsa, etic., or break-bone fewer. 

The homoeopathic indications for using this plant, mre 
thirst beftiro the chill; bilious vomiting during the paroxysm, 
and slight perspiration at tire close; and If 'ths peculiar 
bone-pains are present, it is doubly indicated. 

The writer has fonnd it very useful in cases of frontal 
headaches, toreneas at ths scalp, softness of tbs eysribulls, 
etc., In addition to the shote symptoms. Every family should 
hare a good supply of the dried herb in the garret or store¬ 
room. 


FOR NIMBLE FINGERS. 

IIow to Turn Arruaifc Rambles to Account.—How 
many pretty and useftil little odditios may 1>o fabricated by 
those roaming In the country, add postering natty and 
busily Inclined fingers, willing -to turn their Uoalthwseking 
rambles to fh* fullest account. To many of ua, the pit* 
scribed' constitutional hangs heavily on hand, and very 
j welcomo Would be sotne object to lend It interest; yet easily 
j we may break this monotony, although resulting in perhapa 
| mere trifle** still capable of giving much. pleasure a* a 
| sonvenir, and often many an acceptable and novel article 
| for sale at a bazaar, in aid of Some favorite charity. At this 
| time of ytavtfcfe country Is generally very hettttfkl and 
| rich inifa treasures. To begin with, the numberless lichen^ 
| mosses, and gaudily tinted leaves—how well may these ha 
| utilised. Many df us can sketch a little, and we aft pleased 
J to igfterve ChtA some pleasant Incldants of oar wanderings, 
| but then the framfag often becomes • matter for some ter 
{ slderation; however, it may be Vary effectively .and ln«a- 
j pensively managed at home,with the additional recommen- 
j Sail on of tflhedh^anynccsnent tor son^e of tbs long, wintry 
i evenings The pretty pieoee of mpes, lichen, grass, tiny 
\ ferns, and rod leaves photUd be gathered, dried, and preepe4 
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and then, when the sketch Is mounted, th<W should be \ 
gracefully arranged round the mount as a border, about one j 
Inch and a-half wide, In lieu of a frame. The trench glue \ 
will be found the best for fastening to the cardboard. "When j 
dry, a piece of glass should bo placed on the top, and stout ( 
pasteboard, of corresponding size, at the back, the whole } 
being bound together by black ribbon, tape, or velvet, about < 
an Inch and o-hulf wide, and fastened with the glue; but, > 
previously to this, two small rings should bo attached to the j 
pasteboard, in order tliat the sketch may be suspended. '< 
Exceedingly tasteful and durable photograph stands may \ 
be made from the young shoots of the fir tree, generally \ 
know* M (he ChrisfcuM tree.' T^esO 1 should be prewired J 
about twelve iuches long, and then left for two or three j 
days to dry, when the tiny leaves will brush off easily. \ 
Eight strong pieces should l>o selected, and firmly sewn < 
together, or else bound with wire, In the shape of a double > 
Oxford frame; the four inner pioees being about an inch ? 
apart from tho outer, thereby allowing for the width of the ) 
border. Having procured some more fragile pieces of tho \ 
fir, and which aa yet will bo found guile flexible, prettily \ 
lace them in and out of tlioi framework, being careful to \ 
bring the bcntchy tops of tho shoots prominently to the i 
front. Three more strong pieces will be required to com¬ 
plete the stand, ttf o of them being attached to the top* much j 
r ese m bling the form of St; Andrews cross, and the third \ 
intended to become the support of frame, fastened to Lho > 
middle of: the cross, with a hapdsome, bunchy head left \ 
•bore. In the course of a few days, the whole may be var- ! 
nished, and, when dry, a piece of black elastic sewn across > 
the back, to keep the photograph in its place. The result > 
will be found to amply compensate for tho time and trouble j 
expended. { 

The large fircones may be transformed into povcl matcli- > 
stands, for bunging on Christmas trees. The pedestal j 
should be formed by rustic twigs—three bound together in > 
the middle, by fine wire, so ns to form a dopble tripod. The j. 
cone must be glued in the upper, and then both that and \ 
the pedestal neatly touched by Chinese white and Vettnflioh. j 
It should be varnished, and when dry, the cone fitted by } 
wax matches, thereby having a resemblance to a porcupine, j 
The large ones can be split, and used to cover boxes to hold { 
ferns and flowera in the summer,' In lieu of ftmders. A j 
pretty cabinet of bookcase may l>e manufactured oat bf an \ 
old box, by in&nstrioos fingers collecting the small oonos, j 
beech nuts, oak apples and acorns. The wood may be stained j 
a dark color, and merely centre groups, and borders of the j , 
rustic wofrk 'attached, or else the entire surface may be ) 
covered, with just the centre and border' slightly mope \ < 
robed. If a cabinet be intended, a shelf must be fitted in \ 
the box, and then tho'ifisido lined by orfmsbn'oottoa velvet, 
a framework, covered by rustic work made for the doors, 
and glass fastened in. VThen this has been tarnished, it 
will have very much the Samd effect as the leather*work ; 
cabinets, at one time so popular. Thb faffed faros of red and 
golden tints are very pretty, when pressed and arranged in 
vases among grass; also in the grate over potentiated muslin 
in the summer. 

For selling at autumn basoftrs, laveader faggots Invariably 
meet with favor—Indeed, as * rolo, no one rei u ees to buy, 
and they are not otily pleasant, bnt d)se quick work. ; 
8eloct an uneven number of beads, If the florwees be fairly 
floe ; thirteen will be fotmh snfticiOnt. Tie them strongly ' 
together, close to the htkds, and then firmly turn ore© the 
long stems, thereby covering the flowera. Slip in the end 
of very narrow bright calomd satin ribbon, and lace it 
alternately over and nnder the stem*, pt first tightly, towards 
tiie middle, loosely, aad again tightly, until the end of the 
flowers. Some prefer now, to put off the sterns, and finish 
each etod with a bow, and, if la tended for a desk or work- 
baskat, it la more oouvenknt, but fop selling at a bazaar, and 
all other purposes, it is far belter to just wind tho ribbon 


over the haiiff stems, until fhb end, formihg a sorl'of handle, 
when a bow at the and lends a charm to the whole, v Th^so 
charming little faggots retain thafr perfume for a very fang 
time,, and are most acceptable amongst linen, paper, etc. 
Unique Christmas birthday cards may he of home manufac¬ 
ture, by gathering all the silvery titled leaves and pressing 
them. When required, on the upper side should be written 
In colored ink or paint, some appropriate verse or motto, 
and on the reverse of leaf, the date and name of sender. 
The stalk caa be lightly stitchqd on to a piece of gay ribbon, 
fringed at both ends,* as though for a book-marker, and, 
indeed, it may he suitably used as such. In Sopth Africa 
there is a tree bearing ft leaf, very much the shape of our 
willow, but of quite a eilvjery texture, most atfapfable for 
such a purpose, still doubtless many of our America# plants 
may be thus utilized. 


PUZZLE* DEPART WENT. 

^"‘Everything relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Mauolbhead, Mass. All communi¬ 
cations are tp be headed: “ Pon Petkrson’s. All are invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers.""^ , 


No. 78 .—Numxbicax E.niqxa. 

I am composed of 26 letters. 

My 10, II, 16, Iff, 22 fa droll. 

My 20, 22, 26, 24, 26 is to muse. 

My 5,12, Id, Q..14 is not heavy. 

My 14,17, 22,18, 26 is fatigued. 

My 6,10,11,4, <6,19 is a vegetable. 

My 2,16,6,14, 6,13 is to Ue close. 

My 6,11,6,1,18, 8, 9 fa * girl's name. 

My 6,11, 22,17, 7 r 11, 6 is fieroe. 

My 14, 21, 16 i* chamcter. 

My whole is the title of one of Geerge Macdonald’s books. 
JUrbktond, Mam. MiaalL ML L. 

Mo. 79.—Baousoin. 


Acron :—One who tends a sick -person. To aim. The 
understanding. Splendor. Gentle heat 
Down:—A consonant Aloft. To plunder. A title Of 
honor. To establish by law. A thin piece of baked clay. 
A short sleep. A preposition. A consonant. 

RarlcrA, N. T. Minnie 8. Tost 

Atuwrn N*s4 Month. 

An sw ns to Pvxxlis in tin Auouar Nthrosu. 
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HOW TO FURNISH 


OUE fEW COOK-BOOK. 


HOW TO FUEHJ8H*—No. II. j 

Yotm SlA^TELl'tEC'E-BoARD will be covered with velvet, \ 
with either fringe, tatce^ or wortterf border ea fancy dictate*; S 
and yout’mirror I should advise being’fratued’with velvet, > 
with Bhelvesfor china. If your husband isfond of carpenter^ <! 
work you can press him into the sorrioe, for the frame noed \ 
only be of plain deal. If made With shelves for china the < 
work would be rather more complicated; then you could ] 
get a carpenter to make the frame, which you cohid odvor, 
and on the Shelve* mount your plate*, chps, Jars, and sudh 
odds and ends, but avoid-formality; do not pair your article* 
exactly; yon Wish to produce a pleasant effect, se hear in 
mind that stiffness will entirely counteract it It to (W 
better to mount your chlha and choicer articles for which 
yon have an affection in thfs way than hove them on little 
tables, where they are apt to be knocked over and broken; 
besides, they show to more advantage. Brackets in the 
corners and recesses are cosily made, and when furnished 
with photographs In stands, fibwor-vasee, bric^d-brac gener¬ 
ally, took very well. 

With regard to thA minor decoration* of the drawing-room, 
the art-work, the crowel ooverlngs, the ornaments, much 
must depend pn Individual taste; but at all events let an air 
of refinement and of use pervade the whole room. You 
cannot well do without flowers—livings growing flowers—or 
plants. We find deep wfeker-baskets the best pot-stands for 
the windows, placing under them bits of bound china 
matting to prevent the water, if spilt when the plants are 
watered, injuring the carpet. Small pet* of hanging-plants, 
such as lobclin and drooping ferns, look very pretty in 
wicker wall-baskets; tall leaves, palnte, Hlles, should stand 
In single china pots on brackets or book table. Tn towns it 
is expensive work providing flowers constantly for vases, but 
growing plants supply to a certain extent their place*. Tn 
the oountry It is always pomlble to hove your rooms well 
decorated with flowers—wild flowers, as ^rell at the ifcoro 
careftiliy-tcnded greenhouse and garden productions, violets, 
hatebellS, primroses, dog roses, forget-me-uoto, bfaebclls, and 
all the countless varieties, to say nothing of grasses, ferns, 
bindweed, and rich-colored leave*. If you have a taste for 
flowers—and if you have not you had bettor at once begin to 
cultivate it—yon need never be without some of Nature’s 
beauties to feast youroyes on. Planks in house-decoration 
are essential. 

Corners of rooms can, with a little thought, taste, and 
atCcntioQ, be mado extremely pfetty. Host people like to 
have in a room their Own especial pet place. The mother 
haa her Oomer for writing and working, with her own tablo 
or table* httcaaged for her especial use; the daughter or 
daughters, have thdrs;> the pet photographs, pictures, 
*kn£Ck-knacks” here find a place, the particular chairs 
affected by the occupier* of the corner, with coverings of 
their own work, the bracket bookshelves with favorite 
authors and works of reference; perhaps a pet plant, an old 
china bowl of flowers, a work basket, or, at ail events, some 
things which show that the room is a room really lived and 
worked in, pot kept up entirely for company, as too many 
drawing-rooms are. Too nr>any ornament* Interfere, with 
comfort, and givo a museum-like look to a room which 
destroys individuality. 

Have thyoo or four good sheepskin rugs about y<qur room 
in front of tho fireplaces and windows; they always look 
well be they either whito or black, the lattof the most useful 
because tl^oy do not^ look dirty. Occasional mlrrors, round 
and oval, with sconces before them, light up a room, and 
unless very highly gilded and ornamented aro not very 
expensive; they look rejy woll framed in plain velvet to 
match tho chimneypfoce-glass, Have braes fender and flre- 
irons If you can procure old 'oqps, and, If poarfble, a tiled \ 
fireplace. 1 \ 

In tho drawing-room water-colors, engravings, and photo- \ 


graphs may all find a place; but do not mix oils with them. 
Frame somo of your photographs in velvet. 

It is not to be supposed that ail your ornamental furnish¬ 
ing can be done at once; tho better plan is to pay as you go, 
and pick up from time to time a* you can afford it those 
extra “ pretties” which, though really not absolutely neces¬ 
sary, yet go a long way towards giving yonr room the littto 
finishing touches which make it the bright, pleasant, cheer¬ 
ful obodo you wish it to bo. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

A&'Bverp Receipt m Am Cook-Book hat been luted by a 
practical hesmkeeper. 

V KG KVA BUS. 

Btujfed Trmaloe*. —Dip some tomatoes la hot water, peel 
them, cut them in half, and remove the pips. Bub a baking 
sheet with shallot, butter it well, and lay the tomatoes in it, 
filling each half with the following composition: Two parts 
bread-crumb*, ono part ham, finely minced, and according 
to taste, parsley and sweet herbs, also finely minced, and 
pepper and salt. Put a small piece, of butter on rack half 
tomato, and bake them a-quarter of an hour. * Have ready 

i some round pieces of buttered toast; on each of these, put a- 
half tomato, and serve. 

Corn Fritter*. —Take rather old corn; cut It down the 
< middle, and scrape all the corti and milk off the odb. Hake 
a hotter of two e^gs, six light tablespoon fills of flour, and a- 
half pint of milk. Mix ft all well together, and drop one 
spoonful at a lime in boiling lard, and fry it a light brown; 
they will oook in five minutes. Six ears of corn to this 
quantity. If they are very large, it will take three eggs. 
Boat tho eggs very light; add the milk, and then the 
flour. 

Potatoes d la Matlre d'HGtd.— Choose smallish potatoes, and 
as nearly as possible, all of a size; boll them in plenty of 
salted water, and when quite done, drain off the water, anil 
put them into tlio vegetable dish, with a good lump of 
znattro d*h6tol butter. Put on the cover, and keep the dish 
warm, long enough to lot the butter melt, tlion serve. 

ifoitre dBStel Butter. —Put a couple of ounoea of fresh 
butter in a basin, the juice of a lemon, white sugar pnd salt 
j to taste, and a small quantity of parsley, blanched, freed 
\ from moisture, and finely minced; Incorporate tho whole 
| together effectually and quickly, and put it by in a cool 
> place till wanted. 

\ DESSERTS. 

\ Chancellor's Padding.— Well butter a mould, cut In thin 
| slices ooe and a-half ounces mixed pool, place it in landfill 
\ positions at tbs bottom and aides of the mould; a-quartyr 
^ pound tmrtaatt are required, and about two ounces dried 
raisins. -Cover the bottom and sides of the mould with 
some of these, and fill up the mould with slicos of spongo 
cake, on which pour a little butter, melted, for tho remain¬ 
der of the currants to adhere to. Beat four eggs with a pint 
of milk, flavored-With lemons, almonds, or vonille, a little 
nutmeg, and three ounoes.white sugar, powdered. Pour 
mlxtuta into the mould, said lot it stand two hours; the 
nionld must be quite full; covor with a cloth, put into 
boiling wkter, and boil an hour. Ia taking up, let jt 
stand two or throe minute* before dishing. Servo with 
«auo4 in a tureen. 

Arrowroot Pudding .—Warm a quart Of new milk, sweet¬ 
ened with a-qussrtor pound Of loaf sugar, flavor it with 
van life, rose-water, brandy, lemon pool, or Utter almonds. 
Mix throe ounces at good arrowroot in a little cold milk; 
beat up two eggi, and put to the arrowroot; strata tho milk 
into a saucepan, and then Attain tho arrowroot and oggs into 
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the milk, and ball. When it threatens tp b© lumpy, d^<>P 
in by pieces, two ounces of fresh butter, stirring well pi the 
time. When sufficiently done, pour into a china mould, 
which has been wetted with cold water. It may be eaten 
plain, or with a good custard, or cream poured over it. 

Apple CmMard .—Peel and core eight large juicy apples, 
and boil tfcemltU tender, in dear water* Take them oat 
and palp them smooth through a sieve; add a-quarter pound 
dfted sugar, and fhe grated rind of tWo lemons.’ Put the 
mixture into a deep dish, about half-filling if; beat the 
yolks of four eggs light, and add half a teacupfUl of white 
sugar, and stir into a quart of sweet milk; stir this over the 
fire, until It is quite thick, and let it cool; when cold, pouV 
it over the apples. Whip the whites of the eggs to a stiff 
froth, and pour over fhe top. 

Sponge Cake. —Six eggs, with their weight in fine sugar 
pounded very fine, the vteight of five! eggs In fknir; beat the 
yolks and whites separately and thoroughly, then by degrees 
mix them, and then gradually mix In the sugar; beat the 
eggs and sugar together for twenty minutes. Then by de¬ 
grees mix in the flour, but do hot beat the mixture after 
the floor is in. 

Oatmeal Pudding. —Soak in water for twelve hours, half¬ 
pint of find oatmeal, pour a pint of boUfkrg milk over H, add 
a little salt, and put it into a buttered basin (just large 
enough to hold it), with a well-floured cloth tied tightly 
over it; boil for one and a-hulf hours; turn ft out and 
serve with cream, or boiled milk, thickened with flour. 

Mush Bread. —Make some Indian mush, when cool add a 
litUo salt and flour enough to make a thick batter, stir in 
some yeast. Let it stand all night to rise, iu the mbrtilug 
add flour enough to form a dough. Knead it well, set it to 
rise; when light mould it out in loaves, grease your pans, 
SUd When ft gets tight again hake ft. 

Windsor Pudding. A pint of bread-crumbs, five apples of 
middlo size, prepared as for sauce, three eggs, the 1 juice and 
peel of one lemon, and a little nutmeg, if approved; mix 
well, and put into a quart shape. It is equally good, either 
boiled or baked, and requires the same time as a batter- 
podding. 

Quoting Pudding. —Scald a quart of cream; when almost 
oold, put to it four eggs, well beaten, one spoonful add a-half 
at flour, some nutmeg and sugar; tie it close in a buttered 
doth, boil an hour, and turn it out W|th care, lest it shctald 
crack. Serve with wine sauce. 

Ginger Cakes. —Mix one pound flour and qnarter-pound 
loaferigar. Rub into It h&ff-po*hd butter, two eggs vkoll 
beaten, and one ounce ginger, groUnd fine. Bent all well 
together, roll out the dongh to the third of an inch thick; 
out out the cakes and bake them. 

Dyspeptic Bread. —This bread is made of uribolted dour in¬ 
stead of (hat in general use. It is made in the same man¬ 
ner as wheat bread, knead it very well and be careful to 
have it thoroughly baked. Toast made of this bread is very 
good. 

Bye Bread.-* This is made In the ame manner as wheat, 
only ft must have more rye flour to make a stiffer dough, 
and requires more kneading. It takes rather longer to bake 
than wheat bread. 

PICKLES, CATSUPS, ETC. 

Green Tomato Saute.— -To two gallons of peeled and stfeefl 
tomatoes put five tablespoons of mustard, three gfllsof muA- 
tnrd aped, two and a-half ewen tables peons of black pepper, 
two of allspice, two of cloven, one gill of salt, one quart of 
chopped onions, two quarts of brown sugar, five pints of vin¬ 
egar. Beat the spice, and boll all well together to the con¬ 
sistency of marmalade. Be careful not to let it burn or dis- 
oolor. 


J?ums In P^eppr.—Take wiuesours, wipe them dry, then 
pick each plum oil over with a needle, place them, an each 
is done, in a wide necked bottle with three or four sticks of 
ciunamou; then qdd about one and a-half pound of white 
sugar to a quart of vinegar; get it up to boiling point, then 
Let it simmer gently (removing the scum that rises) for 
about a-quarter of an hour, and pour hot over the plums. 

Walnut Ceteup.—Vthon your pickled, walnuts arc soft, 
piash them through the vinegar which coyer* them, strain 
it and boil it to a proper thickness. Bottle it, put a table¬ 
spoonful of sweet oil on the top .of each bottle, and cork 
them tightly y seal the corks and it will keep for several 
yeara This catsup to excellent. 

German Sweet Pickled Peackes .—To one pint Of vttiegar, 
put oho pound of brown sugar down weight, vinegar; and 
cinnamon together, and skfw it. Throw in the peaches, 
and let them scald for five minutes, when they am. don*. 
Put them in a jar, and tie them down. 

PUJded Tomatoes .—Let the tomatoes remain in salt and 
water for three days; then take them out, and wipe them 
dry. Boll the vitiegar with horse-radish, mustard seed, 
cloves, allspice, black pepper, and a little garlic. When 
quite cold, pour it over the tomatoes. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Bulbous amd To hebovs-Rooted Flowksiko PlakTS.— 
The near approach of Autnmn, reinfhds ns, that the time for 
bulb-planting is at hand. Bulbous plants, and tuberonS- 
rooted plants allied to them, afe all very Attractive. Many 
of them are reckoned among the choicest of flowers, com¬ 
bining, as they do, splendor of coloring, elegance of form, 
and not unfrequently, great sweetness of perfume. Almost 
all varieties blossom freely, and admit of easy cultivation. 
They have also this great advantage, they take up very 
little room, for they can be grown almost anywhere—at the 
extreme edges of beds or borders, and in the vacant spaces 
between evergreens or perennial plants. They constitute, 
on this account, a ciaSA of flowers, the cultivation of which, 
"A Weft adapted to small gardens, for decoration, during the 
summer months. Without them/, no garden can be said to 
be properly furnished with plants, and why should any 
garden, however small, be wlthont them ? Large gardens, 
where there are several long walks and shrubberies, may be 
greatly enriched by fbelr means. All the more common, 
hardy bulb* are very cheap, and the increase of them so 
rapid, that from very small beginnings, under proper care 
and cultivation, large results may be attained in a compara¬ 
tively short space of time. 

The rate of increase from offsets, of oonrse, varies a great 
deal in bulbs of different sorts, and is always subject to the 
Influence of soil; situation, and mode of treatment* It may 
•erye, perhaps, to give some idea of what may be expected 
upon this point, to mention that only last summer, was 
taken up a border of narcissus—Toetlcus flore pleno—the 
lovely double paper white narcissus so sweetly scented—and 
there were between six and seven thousand bulbs. The 
bulbs had been planted singly in the border about tWelvp 
years previously, and left undisturbed; when taken up they 
had large masses. It shoiild be remarked that these biilbe 
were left neglected In a state of nature; there can be fvo 
doubt (hat the increase could have been made greater tyf 
transplanting once or twice, and possibly more often, during 
the twelve years. T 

As a general nlle bulbous plants do best both in flowering 
apd in increase when left in the same situation for several 
years. Some sorts—and this to especially tlie case trttfi the 
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choice itardssus—will not show their flowers at hll If dls- \ 
turbed. It may be safely reckoned thdt in most cases a j 
removal—by which we mean a division of the roots, and re- ? 
planting, not necessarily In a new position, but In freshened > 
soil—may bo made with advantage ovefy four or flvo years, i 
There are bulbi, as Leucojum vernnm, the be&ntiftil early i 
snowflake, which if left too long have a tendency In certain j 
soils tu dwindle and occasionally to form small bulbs along \ 
that part of the flower-stalk which is baried by the ground j 
Just above the original bulb. These oflbets, Of course, j 
weaken-the parent, and most sadly interfere with the nmn- j 
her and site of the flowers. The tendency alluded to is ap- j 
parently an effort of Nature to replace the plants, which froth j 
length of time have beoome too deeply buried, in a position \ 
nearer to the beneficial Influenoe of light and air, and > 
wherever It occurs it, is a most convincing indication that j 
transplanting has been too long delayed. No bulbs at first j 
planting should be set deeper in the soil than four inches; j 
tl^s is anjplc to protect even tender sorts from our severest j 
frusts; and it must not be forgotten that very many are in- j 
cLiuod, as wo have already observed, to work themselves j 
deeper as they increase in age. Tbe annual top-dressing of } 
the soil also tcuds to augment the amount of earth upon \ 
them. It is impossible, how’ever, upon such a point as this j 
—the proper time for transplanting—highly important \ 
though it is, to lay down any hard and fast rule which shall j 
apply to all cases. Experience, the gaining of which con- j 
stitutes so much of the real pleasure of gardening, must > 
direct each grower to what to do and the proper time to do £ 
It. In the bulb-gattlen tills experionco is most easily and \ 
inexpensively gained by,taking up a bunch of roots from / 
time to time in order to oscortain whether offsets are \ 
becoming, so numerous as to render transplanting do- ) 
sirable. It may bo taken for granted wherever foliage is on ( 
tho Increase—and the reverse of this is seen in tho size and j 
number of blossoms—that this operation should po longer j 
be delayed. j 

We havQ dwelt somew’hat at length upon this peculiarity $ 
in bulb culture because tho complaint is so general among j 
owners of small gardens that this interesting class of flowers \ 
woes not sacceod well with them, and upon inquiry it is j 
almost certain to bo found that their want of success is i 
referable to ono or other of these two causes—cither the j 
bulbs are disturbed too frequently, or they ore allowed ts > 
occupy the aawo ground too long. j 

Tho varieties of narcissus are numerous, and almost all > 
are so hardy that they will pass through the severest winter J 
unharmed in tho open grounds. By a careful selection j 
flowers of different shapes and sizes, as well as coloring, may \ 
be had in blossom from February. . j 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Fio. i. — House-Dress or Blue and Black Snfiprb j 
Foulard. The short skirt, trimmed with threo plaited rtf- ? 
flea. The tunic is aproned-ehape in front The deep, round ; 
basque-bodice o{*ens in front over a white cashmere vest, is s 
trimmed with piaitings of silk, and edged with white Breton j 
lace. > 

Fio. ii.—Visiting-Dress or Black Camel's Hair. Tho \ 
under-skirt is edged with a narrow* box-plaited ruffle, faced \ 
With poppy-colored silk. The over-dress crosaos shaw l-wise j 
in front, and U looped at tbe hack, and trimmed with poppy- j 
rod bows. Tho basque is laid in deep plaits on either Side of j 
the front, and has a poppy-colored silk vest. The slecvce j 
are also trimmed with poppy-colored silk. Black straw hat, j 
trimmed with a black wing and plume, and lined with gath- j 
ered |£jppy-colored silk. \ 


Fia. hi.—Evexino-Bress or Ivonv-WniTR SiliL The 
ldng train 1* trimmed with a knifo-plaltlng of thb silk, 
headed by a band of gold lace. The front of the skirt Is 
Slightly full and drawn far hack. The close-fitting bosqtio- 
waist has small pantcre ai (lie sides, and Lambrequin drapery 
at the hack ; and the Whole 1 b trimmed with tends of em¬ 
broidery, gokF laee, fend pink and green satin ribbons. 

Fiq. iv.—Reception or Evening-Dress or MuIberry- 
Colored Silk. Tbe bottom of the dross and train is 
trimmed with narrow knife-plaited ruffles, white face and 
Oriental brocaded satin. The coat-basque Is also made of 
the brocaded satin. The front of tho basquo is open, and 
trimmed with narrow w^ito loco; and the front of tho skirt 
is also trimmed with white lace, of tho samo width as that 
on tho bottom of the dress. 

Flo. v .—a lx ix g -Baxas or Dark 8tonx-Colgred Silk. 
striped with a darker shade of satin. The front is formed of 
three plain skirts. The back is draped of plain silk of tbe 
same color, which also forms a side trimming- The coot- 
basque is of figured material, of the color of the skirt, com¬ 
posed of silk and cashmere. ’White straw bonnet, lined and 
trimmed with dark red ribbon. 

Fjg. vi.—Walkdio-Drlss or Black Cashmxh*. The 
skirt has two deep aide-plaiting? of black silk. The tunic is 
draped upwards in deep fokU the entire length;of the front, 
and the back la caught up loosely in ouo or two {daces, is 
mode long, and looped over carelessly at tho bottom. The 
cape mantle is of the cashmere, draped , at the hack as Well 
as on the chest, and is trimmed w ith a deep silk fringe, loops 
and long ends of ribbon, and a quilling of black lace around 
the neck. The round, black straw' hat is trimmed with 
black surah silk and an old gold feather. 

Fig. vii.—Hocse-Drms or Criam-Ooflorid French Bunt- 
ixo. The lower part of the skirt is made of many tqeks, 
about an inch and a-Ualf wide, and is finished at the bottom 
by a narrow knife-plaiting of the bunting. A shirred panel 
of bunting is also placed up the left side of tho skirt. Tbe 
upper part of the skirt is very much draped at tho sides, 
and has a shawl point in front, and is looped rather high at 
tho back. Small pantirt pass from under tho cuirass waist, 
and form dfapery at tho back. The close-fitting waist has a 
fichu collar, which is triifiiiied with LanquodoC lace. 

Fio. viu.—Ulster of Gray Cloth, with dolman-shaped 
sleeves. It is double-breasted, and the collar and aloevos ivre 
finished by several rows of machine stitching. 

Fig. ix.—Walking-Dress or Chestnut-Brown camel* 
hair and silk. The pettiooat is of silk, with a deep side- 
pi al ted fleuooe. The over-dress is of camel's hair, turned 
up short in front (milk-maid style,) and gracefully draped 
la the back. Tho coat is of chestnut-brown silk and wool 
material, with a small Oriental pattern over It, The collar 
and undor-enfla are of tho silk like tho skirt. Yellow straw 
bonnet, trimmed with ono large red rose and red strings. 

Fio. x.— Carrick Bodice of Coat Form, which has threo 
small capes; it is cut away below tho waist, is bordered with 
embroidery. The back has three seams, (tho one down the 
pentre Is closed, the side cues are open at the lower port^ 
and is finished with steel buttons at the Bide seams. T^e 
front and back of the drees have plain panels, trimmed with 
embroidery, and the sides are covered with small, scant 
flounce*. This basque may be made of the same, or of dif¬ 
ferent material from the dress. 

Tio. xi.— Fpchu ct Plaited Cr£pc Dims, edged Wth 
Mechlin lace, and fastened with a bunch of flowers. 

Fio. xii. — (Jroup of ifwo Handkerchiefs. The Itrst of 
which la ombroiderod In colors, edged with a roflf© also done 
In colors; anA the second Is made Of very fine linen cam¬ 
bric, with Valenciennes edging and Insertion. 
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Fi«. ™.~Bfcvp OAfiuui«^ J*<^nr and ijte* wardrol^jmrt gUi^ngJi^i^Wiid^ rnwWtd,^ 

tHtam^down We froiA^itff d bmifl mitFoM gola i'faswWaWe kstlrey aftf: ^ * s *’*■—■'l 

brocade, which forms a vest. --—»• *■ ->r- vSeaae old dre s ses have been re-modelled for out-of-door 

Fio. xiv.—CoLLAfcf^O|fW*Pt'UXnp:?«, edgcdiHJh. *«*r \ ,We*r, attaching:* hptfd cf the material ©T the dress to the 
wide Irish guipurd life,' Which U sJmefhfag likefeh' imkA- : sioul dipts, ah(Tiimn| ft »iti ©krgobf, dark red, or dark blue 
tion of Venetian point. * i '^M!k, , Onrtlk serge. 

Mlo. XV.-Gnttltf & I^TPO^ilSaHLTki witfe flhe h Ja fb t *W&P' wietiM S^n ucf 

Breton Jape, a kflot-ofdig** jdpe fttibpu, #n£ ^fgp, £}k ] <yiitp ; Broall, ( a^ sonje are ftnimarg^. son\e tight fitting 
ra**. * " * \ jtrfd'sotno haif-lbose fitting. The rottnd' wipes, coming fo 

F.o. xvi.— Nutt Sttl, of Mati^e, made of vloivtcolorrf 1 '**"*' Wt f 

fouUrf, figured with flower, of . deeper m r p ftr n »l*f UeMMCXMtmn wear, but arc not warn, enough for 

laa&i&tattm 

.. v_ i j , , JT * ... ... ® . hats are not so often scon as formerly, 

tho back, and rather loose in front; it has the advantage gf < ^ . . 

being easily put on, of utilizing ol^ skirts, ^nd ojf iK^ng £ infi , , T , _ ^ v tix [>ii<t 

made of asmall quantity of material; itis v;cry a t.^ . * j » . ^ - j 

deepsacquei. ■ ' 1 '■ " ! J ' HtVtt e i dWVnva 


deepncquea i j " J ^A^tt^OXS. ■ 

Fto. xw-TH. Cwptx ToorB, T n be nvtdoof auy dikp- . of Ot»«»rkreT-TO.wVOA*.rt Hxnt. 

u ^ ^ ” , * P I'ET* ’ ■* ' Th« dreaa 1. prlucea. xhape.MrapM W upright /old. Jurt 

handkerchief, or evon of percae; our model is co vered s H th c . « . , . , . . 

.. .. , . ... ’ . ., , . ... , < below tho hips; the draping fastened both back and front 

<M gold «d rcdalllt, arranged inferm*!,, and two bit*’. ^ rf^.lnrfbbou ofadeepor .hado of bnWn. The 

m ” ; I sides and bottom of the dress are finished by a wide hem. 

Fro. xvm. IT at of yellow straw, trimmed ^ith black > ptpod with the darker brown satin. The calb and collar 


satin and yeilow hwthm XM «jfgf of twpp.ia edgwt j sre flBiSbed'ffi a Me fiitpipr. TlH'!^ ^J*rt.of the skirt 
with the satip guthdred. -w . . .* J. ^ • l opens ever niee il#^Jaia4 *ouno^ . 

Fi0. xix. —Collar and Ctvr of linen, trfarmed with Fta. n.—Bov’s^iY or flhAT Snm»m T’ho ttonsors 

embroidery and lace. , | are moderately loose, aqd roach below the knee. The 

Tio. xx.—B onnxt of White and brown strfped gtht W , \ jacket is^UaJUi^it, opt away Jrtfn)nt,«hd hot a huge* rolling 
trimmed with brown satin, and old gold feathers, shaded < collar, opens over a vest of the same material as the 

aifh brown. *' T \ ' resi of the wait 

Fio. xxir-Boww of efadded-witb ^ w|tb- J Fiq, ”i—Syir or £.J).\pK Btrr., Cashmepf. m A Shall 

double rotf o t largo jet' bends 'on the oclgo.' 'ffie 1 tnmmtng t 8t>f. Tne trewarSfaiMod^shiw artd toais XV. ^»t are of 
is of black satin, and two shades of garnet colored feathers. | blue, and the vert, cnflS, pockets and feeing of the 
The strings are trimmed w ith plai tings of white lace. ) collar are of a still dancer bine shade of cashmere. The 

1 *> _ ' _ *, 5 . _ > _ ■ vest, which buttons down tlpe front, is only simulatcfiinJjfi 

b|ck is of the dolman ^lap^and tits whole J| ^ry^labo | M 7 ' * ’ 4 

rately trimmed with black lace, fringe, and ribbon. Tho V 

front b Ikied With satin, and tdrned back. i - a - 

Gkhxiul Brmarxs. Short dresses are more popular than ; , 

ever, and are in general use, except for full evoaiagdresi, ■ t PpRCJfABJNQ ^iG^A'cr. 

or a fashionable dinner dress. All dresses are still quite After many inquiries from our titieerib&n, tee have eetdbtidfed 


Fio. xxif—B ohhw of H^pls*rt| sfadded-yrkk ^efe witb-j 

louble ro^ of largo jet heads "on tbo edge.' tffic trimmlni 


ever, and are in general use, except for full evoaiag dresi, S t PJ7BCUJBJN Q AG&&CY. 

or a fashionable dinner dress. All dresses are still quite After many inquiries from ourM>ecrfb#%tee have Htattidted 

dose, Vnd ic^ngbig in frpnt : bat iban^are a littlq./uU«r en j »’ PtUrchafuip ^<brcf, ffr~ (&& aif benefit 


tho hipp, and fuller still just at the back. 


EferyiJUttg i* purchased,, ictih. taste and discretion, by experienced 


There bn great variety in plaited skirts, for short walking \ buyers, at Ute Unmet possible rates. Special attention m given 
costumes. Some are box-plaited In single plaits, others are to iverytkktg purchased; and the Bet includes Ladies ', Genii* 
double kfltings, whilo many are covered with three kilted ute*«\ ChtUhmH Bear, Bridal and Infants' Outfits, also? 
flounces. Most of the skirts of one plaiting have at the edga i articles of every description used in the House , Counting-Boom , 
a narrow kitted border of dark mwny? or red; Instead <rf a fkyre^ Ou rdjs and Qe&h-II<mm. - v 

white baJayeuso. This lias the effect of shortenfngtfie skirt footers t cm tfafrbt fftkeiFfor Invitations for Weddings, Parties, 

somewhat, Ditt ft'if eksiei* to keep In ord<fr than' the‘ feed dni JtecrpHbAs ; fcM SltUibnerjf of ady Icind. Ladies 
balajeuses, that soil so easily in walking dresses.. There is, dresses, by ecndjhy bus^and upus{ measure {ength of skirt, etc., 
no doubt, howevef, that sktrM with' throb fi^unbds shlV bo KJtd < givi*b ^erseiiilidtccctSlhsJts.iotihaEOrlAl AuS color , trill be 


very fdsfakmably worn; they always rethrn With all.round 


pdy attended to, %cilh the aim in view of contributing to the 


itirta. These three skirts, however, should be Worn ohTy | wan fib/tfS subscribed of**PH^k>nPo^aeirfrim^^ * 

by tall, slender persons.' Many of the newest trimmings aro i j Ttie kdvantagee git Ins* by our subscribers eeni ty g * their 
gafhirsd, or shirred mfflSs in place Of knfiftypiaited ones; in | ^rdera^fstr Purohaetpg Agency hate been appreciated ty {fie 
feet, shirring hr very popular, not 6nly fbr rhfiles, but fbr j largcuumber who, boes been sewed during the shor^ti^e it kfw 
the fronts and sides of dresses, etc. ' The poloqaisc, of onq | fpewimoperation, ew they eqv&moufsy, time, and trovlfo . , , 


material pr color, worn over skirts of 


I ScqqypUp pnd estimates furbished, only on receipt of 25 cents. 


material, is again popular iu Boris; one of tpe most heanti-1 find correspondence solicited. Circulars, containing full particip¬ 
ial that ws haVo seen, b apolonalsa fif dull silk ef hsHtfope | for*, trill be sent free tb dug 6iU writing for them. Aidreks'oU 
oolor, Wdrti oVer a richly trimmed IJlac satin skirt, trimmed WmtMfeUobtion* to"" 1 •'* - ’ 1 ■ ■ ,4 i 

with a broad, white lace flounce. ' ' ‘ ‘ ’ 1 '»!, tu - MM^MARX THOMAS** 

r *\J^a Bap.W^ FhikMfhinjPa. 


' Beads fo fall colon, jot tvftnmlngs, and adl gllttevfng fMtfgs j 


are very feshionable. These, like gold'lace, gtflh maiff, J dr » get a ftut-OJfic* order, or a d+aft <M fkfla- 

gold cmb m d dmp prissyldUb o i naed, deb Wq nr^T m SKsfJsj if these cannot be had, however, register 

toilette vdMhhs atiad^f ’^fpcdbniwlfti ^PWidaPv ^ ^ •*•*.*- 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


NEW VOLUME WITH JULY I SUBSCRIBE AT ONCEH 

THE C HEAPEST AND BEST LADY’S BOOK. 

A New Volume Begins with the July Number, affording an 
excellent opportunity to subscribe. But back numbers from January, 
inclusive, can be supplied, if wished.*^ 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


SUPPLEMENT IN EVERT NUMBER! number, containing 1 a*fall-sfze Paper 

Pattern, for a Polonaise, Cloak, Mantle, Coat, Waist, or some other article of a Lady’s, or Child’s 
Dress. £very whman will thtis be enabled. If a Subscriber to •« Peterson,” to out out her own 
dresses, and her children's, without the aid of a mantua-maker. The Supplements alone are 
worth the subscription price. 

m+ ♦ ^ 4 . 

‘‘PETERSON'S MAGAZINE” Is the best and cheapest of the lady’s books. It contains, every year, nearly 1200 
pages; 14 steel engravings; 1*2 colored patterns; 12 mammoth colored fashions; and about 000 wood engravings. In 
short, it combines more, for a lest price, than any other. Bat in 11180 it is even better. A Naw Fxaturs has been 
Introduced in a series of stories with engravings, Sketches of travel, and other 

SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES I 

AS A MAGAZINE OF LITERATUBE “Petareon ” has flo rival ofitekind. Its stories and novelets 
are acknowledged to be the beet published anywhere. All the best female writers of America aro contributors. New 
Writers, when of first-rate merit, are continually Ming added. In addition to the shorter stories, there are being 
given. In 1830, Five Original Copyright Novels. “ Peterson,” remember, U no mera reprint of old stories. All its 
tales, novelets. et&, etc., art original. 

AS A MAGAZINE OF ART “Peterson’*” is, in one respect, unequalled. For It gives, not only Wood 
Engravings, and those in great quantity, and of unequalled beauty, but also, what no other Magazine does , 

COSTLY STEEL AND MEZZOTINT ENCRAVlNCST 

The Publisher challenges a canape rieon between these engmvings. which are wmrlcs of the. highest art, and the inferior 
Engravings, really lithographs, that appear elsewhere. “ Peterson's,” is the only magazine that gives, ongraved on steel, 

Mammoth Colored Fashion Plates! 

AS A MAGAZINE OF FASHION, therefore, M Peterson ” is conceded to surpass all others. These 
enporb, double-sized Paris colored plates are printed from steel plates, and colored by hand, in the highest ptyle of art. 
Patterns of the newest bonne ts, h ats, cloaks,Jackets, etc., etiL, appeal 4 in each number. Also the greatest variety-of 
children s dne«ses. Also, PATTERNS FOR EVERT DAT DRESSES, in Cnllce, Delaine. Ac. You do not know 
how |o drew till you see “ Peterson.” Everywhere Uia conceded to be the most reliable guide m fashion, 

COLORED PATTERNS FOR EMBROIDERY, Etc., MONTHLY. 

COLORED DESIGNS FOR SLIPPERS, SOFA CUSHIONS, CHAIR-SEATS, Itc.,-each of which at a retail 
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THE OPEN WINDOW. 



2 . 

The old Newfoundland house-dog 
Was standing by the door, 

He looked for his little playmates 
Who would return no more, 

They walked not under the lindens, 
They played not in the hall, 

But sorrow and silence and sadness 
Were hanging over all. 


3 - 

The birds sang in the branches, 

With sweet familiar tone, 

Pat the voices of the children 
Will be heard in dreams alone, 
And the boy who walked beside me, 
He could not understand, 

Why closer in mine, ah, closer, 

I press’d his warm soft hand. 
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A SUMMER EPISODE. 


B T MISS MARY K . TKRRY 



JO g", or not to go? 
That was the ques¬ 
tion. Should we 
trust ourselves to 
the temier mercies 
of mother nature 
for a season? Ex¬ 
change our com¬ 
fort able homes, 
:»nd well Appointed 
tables, for the 
woods: live in 
tent* like gipsies; 
and eat our mentis in. company with birds and 
squirrels, spiders and snakes? The two elder 
ladies were filled with dismay at suoh a wild plan. 
We girls thought it would be “splendid.” The 
gentlemen said they were going, whether we 
favored them or not. 80 we decided, finally, to 
try it for once, at least. 

Three days afterwards found us approaching 
our destination, miles and miles away from our 
quiet village home. Will and Tom, with Taffy, 
thi colored boy, took the lead in a baggage 
wagon. The rest followed in a lighter carriage. 
I sat between the professor and Rancho, my 
Scotch terrier; and se c ret ly, I thought they 
looked a little alike; they certainly were very 
great friends. We were driving leisurely along, 
filling the woods with our gay laughter, when, 
suddenly the professor touched my arm. May 
I ask you to wait tor one moment,” he exclaimed, 
.in an excited manner, “while I capture that 
fine specimen?” “Where?” I said, eagerly, 
expecting at least to see a bird ef paradise. “ On 
that stone wall,” he shouted, and disappeared 
from my view. I waited with some curiosity, and 
no little impatience for his return. He came 
back, at last, looking ns if he had lost a friend. 
“I was too late,” ho said, sadly, “it escaped 
before I reached it.” “ I am very sorry,” I 
said, sympathetically: “what was it?” “The 


finest specimen of an Arachnidan 1 ever saw,” 

he answered, “ very large, with red legs and 

purple body.” “How beautiful,"’ said Katie 
“but what is an Arachnidan?” “A spider. 
Jack answered, laughing. Katie shuddered 
I shrieked, “A spider!—did you intend to 
bring a spider iuto the wagon, close by me 
Why, 1 have a mortal dread of them und 
I moved as far from the professor possibl* 
“I think,” he an flushing a tilth 

“that you will lose your fang of them befov 
long.” His look made me uncomfortable, but 1 
answered, laughing, “you had better not brii • 
any very near me: I give you fair warnin' 
there would be open war.” 

We rode along, after this, without any incident, 
until Lake Wampoag came in sight, wearing tie 
light of heaven in its bosom, peacefully resting 
among its guardian hills. The beauty of tlii- 
lovely sheet, of water i- enhanced by the way 
which n curves and winds, more like a riv< 
that' M lake, each bend bringing into view son 
new veHness. In some places, softly rounde 
hills descend to the shore, and again they recede, 
win green villager, and wooded meadows nestle 
at their side. There is a hotel, at the foot of the 
lake, and a small steamboat plies on the tranquil 
waters. But the upper part is comparatively 
solitary, and a favorite resort for camping par¬ 
ties. "We took the steamboat for our destination, 
which was in this wilder portion, at a spot called 
Holy Spring. 

I was standing in the bow of the boat, en¬ 
chanted by the beautiful pictures that rose, one 
by one before me, when the professor came and 
stood by my side. We were silent for a few. 
moments. Then he repeated in a low tone : 

“ White clouds, whose shadows haunt the deep. 

Light mists, whose soft embraces keep, 

The sunshine on the hills asleep. 


0 Me* of cairn, 0 dark, still wood, 
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And stiller skies, that overbrood 
Your n»t with deeper quietude. 

0 shapes and hues, dim beckoning, through 
Your mountain gaps, my longing view, 

Seyond the purple and the blue. 

! f A. 1 j » f 

To stiller sea, and greener land. 

And softer lights, and airs more bland. 

And skies, the hollow of God's band. 

Transfused through you, 0 mountain friends, 

With mine your solemn spirit blends, „ 

And life no more hath separate ends.” 

I glanced at him, as he finished these lines, 
and, for the first time in my life, thought him 
handsome. 

“ Well, Miss Sallie,” he said, with a change of 
tone, “ have you resolved to tolerate the spiders, 



that I shall bring to you, this week, for inves¬ 
tigation?” “No, indeed,” I answered; “1 am 
much more interested in another subject,” and I. 
glanced significantly at Katie and Jack, sitting 
near us, but perfectly oblivious of our pres¬ 
ence. “ I should not have supposed you interested 
in that subject,” said the professor, quietly. 

His manner piqued me, and I replied, hastily, 

“ not in the subject, perhaps, but in the people, 
although I regard them as being in an idiotic 
condition, as all lovers are.’*’ > 

“ Sometimes it is unavoidable,” he replied, ) 
gravely. “ But see. We have reached our des- < 
tination.” > 

The boal now stopped at a email Unding, and ! 


we were soon on shore, and preparing our camp. 
The four tents, containing trunks, hammocks, 
and whatever else we needed, were placed in a 
semi-circle among the trees. Before them, were 
set the benches, the rough tables, and camp 
chairs; hammocks swung between the trees; and 
below us, stood the kitchen tent, with all neces¬ 
sary conveniences. We could see the lake glim¬ 
mering through the trees, on whose waters our 
row boats rose and fell,- while around us, rose 
the guardian hills. The moon rose radiant on 
that night, over as pretty a picture as she rarely 
lights. After a merry supper, cousin Tom and I 
slipped away, to visit the spring, and make 
seoret plans for going fishing early in the morn- 
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ing, by ourselves. 44 Tom,” I said, “ tell me the 
legend of Holy Spring—how did it come by its 
name?” “ It is a horrible and pathetic story,” 
he replied, 44 it ?vill scare you out of a night's 
rest, Sallie: it is all about murders and ghosts.’’ 
“Ghosts,” 1 shrieked, 44 why, there is one now.” 
“Where? Where?” cried he, and I thought 
even his voice faltered I had clutched his arm, 
and now 1 pointed to a tall figure bending over 
the spring, weird and shadowy. 

Suddenly I recognized the figure. 44 Pshaw !” 
1 said* 44 it isi only that dull, absurd professor, 
looking for specimens. What right had he to 
come here and frighten people, and what does he 
expect to find?” 

Tom’s laugh rang out merry and clear. 44 Some 


day, Sallie, he will take you for a specimen: 
indeed, I think he has already commenced inves¬ 
tigations ; for I often see him looking at you, in 
a most owl-like manner.” 

I was glad that.Tom could not clearly see my 
face, as I answered, quietly, “Owl, or not, he 
knows more than all the rest of us, and it is a 
mystery how he could have chosen any one of 
you boys for a friend.” Tom stared, then 
laughed, then whistled, while I walked on in 
dignified silence. On our way back, we came 
across Jack and Katie, sitting on a rock, looking 
very romantic in the moonlight. Jack is my 
brother, and Katie my most intimate friend ; she 
and Jack had just become engaged; and although 
they were charming separately, taken together, 



and since the engagement, 
they were decidedly to be 
avoided. 

The girls had great fun. that 
night, in our little, white tent. 
I lay awake, for a long time, 
thinking mauy thoughts, but 
at last I fell asleep, with San- 
cho at my feet, and dreamed 
that a spider, with large grey 


eyes, was looking~at me, through a microscope. 
1 woke early, and found Tom waiting for me, 
outside of the tent. We rowed out into the 
middle of. the lake, and Tom was soon making 
hAvoc among the bass. I let my line lie idle, 
and gave all my attention to the beauty around 
us. Sky and water were radiant, beneath the 
sun’s morning smile: the mist was rolling off 
from the hilltops, but still rested on their side, 
and in the village: the solemn pines stood still 
and grand, their tops touched with gold from 
the rising sun. By some inexplicable chain 
of association, they made me think of the poetry, 
that I had heard the day before. “Tom,” I 
said, with a sudden suspicion, “why did the 


professor oome home with you, this summer?” 
“■Do you remember,” said Tom, “your visit to 
New Haven, last spring?” 44 Yes!” 44 Well, now 
after you left, 1 asked the professor to spend the 
summer with us, and added that my cousin 
Sallie was coming. That's all I know about it. 
But you might ask him,” he added, with a gleam 
of mischief in his eyes, and a significance that 
made me, ridiculous girl that I was, blush to the 
very forehead. Ridiculous, I say; for there was 
no reason for it. 

I blushed again, with equal absurdity, when, 
on returning to breakfast, 1 found that the pro¬ 
fessor had been on a ramble, accompanied by 
Sancbo. and had brought back some delicate 
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ferns, entirely unknown to me. which he pre¬ 
sented to me. 

So the days passed. We spent most of our 
mornings on the lake fishing, or rowing, or Jx>ok 
in hand, drifting slowly by’the shaded shore. 
Or we dreamed away the long, bright afternoon, 
in our hammocks, under the trees: the blue sky 
above our heads, the peace of summer over all. 
In the evenings, we gathered before our tents, 
the light from the torches casting strange shadows 
around us. Phantoms beckoned to us from 
among the trees, while we listened to Tom’s ghost 
stories, or Taffy's wild, negro melodies. Often 
we rowed down, almost to the other end of the 
lake, and coming back over the moonlit waters, 
seemed to find ourselves in fairy-land. 

But there were drawbacks. One day it rained 
all day, and we girls, confined to the tents, 
really did not know what to do with ourselves. 
The gentlemen went out, and were gone all day, 
in spite of the storm, but returned to supper. 


having enjoyed themselves hugely, they said : all 
which was much to our disgust. The professor 
came in last. He was covered with mud, bur 
beamed with satisfaction, for he carried a tin box 
filled with horrors. He had taken Sancho with 
him, and he was a sight to behold. The professor, 
feeling sure of my sympathy, came to me at once, 
to show me his curiosities, but I turned impati¬ 
ently away. “ No, I thank you,” I said, coldly. 
“I have had enough of dirt for one day—and 1 
really think you might have left my dog behind : 
he shill not come near me, to-night.” “We are 
equally unfortunate,” was his only reply, and. 
laying down bis box. he called Sancho, ami 
walked out of the tent. •« What is he going to 
do?” I asked. “Drown himself, and the dog. 
too,” answered Tom, laughing: “you have n 
great deal to answer for, Sallie.” I rushed out 
f of the tent, but could see nothing in the gathering 
J gloom. I was forced to return rather crest- 
i fallen. In about an hour, man and dog returned. 
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dean and dry. I knew then that he had, him¬ 
self, washed the dog; and with some corapuno- 
tion, I said: 44 You must be very fond of Sancho ?” 
“ 1 do not think it is Sancho I am fond of/’ he 
answered, softly, with one of his deep looks. 

Tom, though I had often asked him, would 
never finish the legend of Holy Spring, in which 
he had been interrupted. 44 I don’t believe there 
is any legend: you were only hoaxing me,” I 
said, one day. The professor overheard me, and 
interposed. 44 There is a legend,” he said; 44 and 
if you’ll come with me, this afternoon, to the 
spring, I will tell it to you.” Accordingly, I 
promised to go. It was the last day but one of 
our stay at the lake. The morning passed 
quickly. Never had the water seemed so blue, 
or the hills so fair. After dinner, the professor 
reminded me of my promise, and we set forth for 
the spring. We were alone, all the others 
having gone fishing, or boating. For awhile we 
were silent. Then, in a low voice, the professor 
began bis story. 

14 Many years ago, Wampoag and his braves, 
roamed through these woods, fished in these 
bright waters, and worshipped the Great Spirit 
from these hills. Among the warriors none were 
as light of heart, as fleet of foot, or as brave in 
battle, as the young Wachuset. Yet he grew 
faint-hearted, when he stood before the lovely 
Weekan, for he loved her with all the intensity 
of his wild nature. For her, he slew the red 
deer, to lay at her feet: for her, he gathered the j: 
sweetest flowers, to deck her hair; and for her, 
he performed feats of danger, that filled the 
warriors with wonder. But it was all in vain I 
She gave him no sign of love, and the heart of 
Wachuset grew heavy. One night, as he stood 
beside this spring, he heard the Great Spirit 
speaking to him; and the voice said, 4 Wachuset, 
take of this water, and give it to Weekan, and 
she will love thee.’ The voicfe ceased; but the 
Great Spirit sent forth his thunder, and smote 
the rock, and the water was troubled; and Wa- 
chuset’s heart was filled with fear, and he fell on ,j 
his face and worshipped the Great Spirit. Then 
he took of the water, and gave it to Weekan, and 
she drank of it, and loved him. The light came 
back to his eye, and courage to his heart. The 
Great Spirit smiled on bis children, and blessed 
them ; and this spring became holy unto them.” 

He ceased speaking. I was silent. I , could 
hear the beating of my heart. 44 Saliie,” he said, 
bending over me, and taking my hand, "I am 
like Wachuset, I love, but I get no sign. What 
shall I do?” 44 Why do you not try the spell?” 

I answered, almost In a whisper. I raised my \ 
eyes, as I spoke, but Instantly looked down again. \ 
Vol. LXXYIII.— 18 . 


His arm stole around me. 44 Is it necessary?” 

| he said, softly. 44 1—I am not sure,” I answered, 

; very low, 44 but I think not.” 

What happened then, no one will ever know. 
But we were very still for a long time, while the 
: birds sang, and the water rippled on the shore, 
and the sun set in crimson glory behind the 
purple hills. 

44 What will they think?” I said, at last, starting 
up. 44 They must be back by this time, and won- 
dering what has become of me.” 44 1 shall tell 
: them that I went specimen hunting, and found 
you,” said the professor, adding, with a laugh; 
44 and I don’t think I ever captured such a prize 
before.” I 

! I walked into camp, oonscious of my flushed 
cheeks; but the professor bore the laughing 
comments, as unconcernedly as if nothing un¬ 
usual had taken place, and shielded me as much 
as he could. Our supper was a happy one for 
all. The moon soon rose, and then we started 
for the lake, as we had planned to spend this 
last evening on its waters. 

44 Tom,” said Will, 4, you take Saliie and 
Nellie, and the professor and Mollie, while I 
take the others, two pair of spoons would sink 
one boat.” 44 All right,” answered Tom, laugh¬ 
ing; 44 and as there’s a light breeze, I’ll hoisi 
our sail, for the professor will not want to row.” 
44 1 have not the slightest intention of rowing: I 
can assure you, I can spend my time better,” re¬ 
marked the professor, coolly, sitting down by me. 

Ah I shall I ever forget those blissful hours. 
The moon was just showing her round face over 
the mountain; black shadows trembled and 
danced in the rippling water. Frogs and whip- 
poor-wills kept up a chorus of weird sounds. We 
entered'dreamland. I was in an enchanted realm, 
and the prince sat by my side. The boats glided 
on, and still the mystic beauty deepened. Sud¬ 
denly, the little steamboat appeared around a 
bend, a blaze of light from bow to stern, while 
softened by distance, the music from a brass 
band floated over the water. But we glided 
away into the silence and shadows. The pro¬ 
fessor stood up, in the bow of our boat, and 
began to sing; and Jack and Will echoed it back 
from theirs, scarcely dipping their oars. And 
this is what they sang: 

Across the lake, the shadows 
Are creeping one by one. 

Beyond the purple mountain, 

In glory sinks the sun. 

Chortu. 

Over the lake, over the lake, 

Sweetest songs the echoes wake. 

Over the lake, over the lake, 

Voices clear, the silence break. 
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Over the lake the boatmen row. 
Merrily singing as they go. 

The silver moon is rising, 

The stars shine pure and bright, 
The rippling waters dancing 
An d laughing in the light. 
Choru*. 


O’er gleaming wavelets gliding^ 
The swift-boat driita along, 
Sweet and low and tender, 

We sing the partiug song. 
Chorus. 


I could hardly realise, the njext morning, that 
we were to return to everyday life, again; but 
the bustle and confusion, incident on breaking 
camp, banished my dreams, and I soon was as 
busy as the busiest. 

But when all was dome, a*d everything in 
readiness for our departure, it was with many 
lingering looks, that I, at least, left; for I had 
found there on unexpected happiness, but one 
which has been mine ever since, and which, if it 
pleases God, will never leave me, neither here, 
nor in the long hereafter. 




MEMORIES, 

BT OLABA B. HEATH. 


Tm mom lag in bright with bud beams, 
That have come to gladden the day; 

But I cannot *itin its brightness, 

For my thoughts are far away. 

The child at my aide looks wistful 
Without, at the birds and booe— 

Btlll full of a childish wonder, 

At all that she hears and sees. 

But I answer so at random, 

That she lifts wide-growing eyes. 

And the lips, that seemed bo tireless, 
Grow mute with a strange surprise. 

For the tide of thought sweeps onward. 
Like a wild and troubled sea, 

And I float away on the current, 

Till the present is nought to me. 

I am carried back to a morning, 

With a sky as bright and blue, 


When I battled—Oh, so fiercely I— 
With the first great grief I knew. 

Without was a flood of sunlight, 

An d a wilderness of bloom; 

While tho breath of pink azalias •• 
Came floating thro’ hall and room. 

Ah, me I how the sudden darkness 
Enshrouded my youthful head— 

I only knew I was living, 

And one that I loved was dead. 

But a hand In mine is stealing, 

And a bird-like voice so dear, 

Recalls me from by-gono shadows— 
u Deer mo, see, see I am here I” 

Oh, the grace of a loving childhood I 
It has beauty all its own— 

The dreams that defile or darken 
Are still in the dim unknown. 


A BALLAD OF '76. 

BT ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. * 


Old Moses Butler he stood in the door, 

At his inn, up in Hartford town. 

And the sunshine flooded the sanded floor, 

And lit np the wainscot so brown. 

The air was all full, of a sweet perfume, 

Now hero, and now wafted away; 

For the apple orchards wore just in bloom, 

At tho noon of that ‘April day. 

* Who gallops so fhst,” said the stout old host, 
“Who gallops so mild and bold?” 

His ruddy face was as white as a ghost, 

When ho heard what the rider told. 

“ Tho battle’s begun—oar blood baa been shed— 
Up, up—’twas on Lexington groon.” 

He swayed in the saddle and fainted—dead. 

Such tumult, ohl never was seen. 


The news from the town to tho country ran. 

And each minute-man mustered true. 

With his buckskin breeches, and old Queen Anne, 
And his home-spun of buff and blue. 

• I d give all my acres,” the vet’ran cried, 

•* To be twenty again: I'd go 
And fight for onr freedom; my father died 
In the old French war, as yon know.” 

When the fife struck up, and they marched away, 
He watched till the last one had gone. 

' Then he turned and sighed. At the olose of day. 
He was found by his hearth, alone, 

A rusted musket lie held in his hand ; 

And he sat, but with drooping head ; 

Yet a smile on his fiurc, so calm, so grand— 

For the brave old vet’iaa was dead I 
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BY MARY V 

“I have terrible news, this morning,” said 
Col. Greyson, as he came m to breakfast. “ But 
you and Edith are both brave, and will bear it as 
you should. To keep it back from you, at any- 
rate, is impossible.” 

The persons he addressed were his wife and 
sister, the former about thirty years old, the 
latter about twenty. Both were beautiful, though 
after different types : Mrs. Greyson dark-haired 
and stately, Edith gentle, with light complexion ! 
and locks of gold. Yet it was only necessary to 
take a single glance at their faces, to see that the 
colonel’s words were deserved, and that bath 
were equally brave, even heroic in character. 

It was the month of May, 1857, the year of the ; 
terrible India mutiny, and the scene was a can¬ 
tonment, in the very heart of the disturbed 
district. Up to that very morning, however, the 
Sepoys, under Col. Greyson, had remained faithful. 
He had always believed they would continue so, 
for his relations with them had ever been of the 
kindliest: he could not, he would not, credit the 
consumate treachery attributed to them. But 
he had been, at last, terribly undeceived. At ; 
day-break, all the native troops, .without exception, ; 
had broken out, in open mutiny ; and he was left 
with only a handful of English-born soldiers to 
defend the cantonment. 

His hearers divined, at once, his news. 

“The Sepoys have risen,” said his wife, turn¬ 
ing ashy pale, and starting to her feet. “ Oh I 
what will become of the children.” 

Edith said nothing, but clasped her hands, : 
till the nails almost cut into the flesh. Every 
vestige of color faded from her cheek also. But 
she showed no other signs of emotion. 

Even the colonel’s bronzed face blanched, when 
his wife alluded to the children. But after a 
moment, he spoke up, with a confidence he 
hardly felt. 

“ I do not think there is any immediate danger. 
This is, fortunately, a massive old structure, with 
outer walls and outworks, as if built for a natural : 
fortress: even our small force can hold out, for a 
long while; and help must come, sooner or later. 

I have already barred the gates; heaped up de¬ 
fences behind them; posted sentries every- j 
where; and trained our artillery on the point 
from which the attack will have to come. Major 
McIntyre, with his Highlanders, is but three days’ j 
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? march off, up in the hills; I have sent two trusty 
messengers to him, asking for aid; and I am sure, 
even without what he feels for Edith, he will 
press forward as fast as possible.” 

The color on the girl’s wan face flushed back, f 
at these words, for Major McIntyre was her 
[ affianced husband. But she answered, bravely: 

| “He may be ordered elsewhere, first, however 
and in that case even I would say he ought to gou 
Others may be in greater peril than we are.” 

“ Or your envoys may be cut off,” said the 
wife. “God help us, in that case.” , 

“ We will not contemplate either contingency/* 
said the colonel, cheerfully. “ But to provide 
against the black rascals having artillery, or 
bombs, we must have a place of refuge for you,, 
and the children, and their governess, and your, 
maid, the ayah. So, after breakfast, go to the, 
great cellar; carry rugs there, and other com¬ 
forts ; have it ready, in fact, in case you have fco, 
seek it as a permanent refuge. The walls, luckily, 
are not so extensive, but what we can easily man 
them ; and we have provisions for a fortnight, at 
least. But now to breakfast, for I am almost 
famished.” 

The confidence, with which he spoke, partially 
reassured his hearers, and the meal, though doe- 
patched in haste, was not an uncnjoyable one. 

Alas ! it was their last peaceful meal. It wee, 
hardly finished, indeed the colonel was still 
lingering over his second cup of coffee, when a, 
wild uproar was heard in the distance, and an 
orderly hastily entered, bringing notice that the 
Sepoys were swarming to the attack. 

“ Go to the little window, in the corner turret/* 
said the colonel to his wife, as he buckled on hie 
sword, “if you wish to see. Perhaps, it would, 
be better than sitting here, in suspense. You. 
can arrange the cellar, later; there is no hurrjt; 
for I don’t believe the scoundrels have artillery/* 
“Will you go, dear?” said the wife to her 
sister-in-law, “ If so, I will just run, and look;, 
at the children,, and then go with you/* 

“ Oh! yes. . Anything, os Richard says, Is 
better than suspense, here.” 

“ Bravely spoken,” answered the/colonel, look¬ 
ing back, and pausing a moment, ere he hurried 
away. “Just the words for a soldier’s sister* 
and a soldier’s wife. The first thing I’ll tell the. 
major, will be of that little speech.. Meantime, 
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you’ll see how we’ll beat back the false devils: 
after all, one single Englishman is worth a dozen 
•f such rif-raff.” 

When Mrs. Greyson and Edith reached the 
little tower, that, standing at one of the angles of 
the enclosure, commanded a view of the main 
gateway, the attack had already begun, and 
their hearts sank to see that the foe was not 
merely ten to one, as the colonel had admitted, 
but apparently thirty to one. On they came with 
a rush, a dark mass of vengeful-looking men, 
whose very impetus, as it seemed, would carry 
everything before them. 

44 Great heavens,” cried Edith, clasping her 
bands, 44 they will crush the gate in like an egg¬ 
shell.” 

44 Stay awhile and see,” said her sister-in-law, 
who, having full confidence in her husband, was 
less immediately alarmed. “ What a volley ! 
They stop, they stagger back, they fly. Oh! 
thank God.” 

For, even as she spoke, the defenders had 
poured in such a withering volley, that the 
Sepoys had scattered before it, after a moment’s 
hesitation, like the heaped leaves of the forest 
are swept by an autumn wind. Col. Greyson 
had waited, like a practised soldier, until the 
crowded mass was close to the gate, and then had 
opened fire, from in front, and from both sides. 
“We have no ammunition to spare,” he said to 
his wife, later. 44 So we must make every bullet 
tell.” 

Poor Edith, when she heard the crashing 
▼olley, and saw the Sepoys falling in scores, 
buried her face in her hands. 44 Oh! it is too 
horrible,” she cried, with a shudder. 

But her sister-in-law, thinking of her children, 
looked at it all, unmoved; and her cheek grew 
deadly pale, and her mouth was set firm. 

44 The trouble is over for to-day, perhaps alto¬ 
gether,” said the colonel, when he came in for 
luncheon. 44 Certainly altogether, if McIntyre 
gets my message. If the rascals had artillery, it 
might be different; but I don’t think they’ll ven¬ 
ture another assault.” 

The colonel, however, was mistaken. That 
night, just as the moon began to rise, the ladies 
heard another outburst, shouts, shots, the tramp 
of feet, as if in front, in the rear, everywhere. 
Mrs. Greyson, dressing hurriedly, would have 
gone to see where the struggle was, but was met, 
at her chamber door, by Edith, who clung to her, 
and held her back. 

44 They have surrounded ns, the servants say,” 
she sobbed. 44 We shall be murdered in our beds. 
Oh 1 do not leave me, or the children.” 

That last was the deciding point. 44 If I am to 


die, I will die with my children,” thought the 
mother, clasping them in her arms. She waited, 
with what anxiety we need not describe, the 
result of the attack. Scarcely half an hour, but 
it seemed half the night, had elapsed, before the 
colonel appeare<J. The uproar, meantime, had 
slackened, and then ceased altogether. 

44 It is over for the present,” he said, 44 and I 
have hurried to re-assure you. The fools thought 
they could surprise us. They stole up, in the 
darkness, on our rear, and waited for the moon- 
rise, to make the assault there, at the same time 
making another, which was but a feint, in front. 
But we were quite prepared for them. Every 
foot of the defences is patrolled, day and night, 
so that a lizard even can’t approach us unde¬ 
tected. I am,” with a grim laugh, 44 too old a 
soldier to be caught napping, Without they can 
get artillery, as I said from the first, we shall be 
able to keep them at bay.” 

But what was the dismay of the little garrison, 
the next afternoon, to see long rows of oxen, in 
the distance, as if attached to some heavy burden, 
and to observe, on their nearer approach, that 
they were actually drawing two seige guns. 
Col. Greyson pulled his moustache, anxiously. 

44 Don’t despair, dear,” he said to his wife, as 
he remarked her terrible pallor. 44 Succor must 
come, in a day or two. But as soon as the 
villains get their guns in position, they will begin 
to knock these old walls about us, and the frag¬ 
ments might injure some of you. Go into the 
cellar, and stay there. I will see you as often as 
I can. We were in worse straits in the Sikh 
campaign; and God help us, we’ll pull through 
yet.” 

He spoke more confidently than he felt, how¬ 
ever, for he remembered, that, in the Sikh cam¬ 
paign, there were no women and children. 

44 We women cannot fight,” said his wife, not 
a bit re-assured, but heroically assuming to be 
so; 44 but Edith and I can pray for you.” 

By the morning of the third day, the Srpoys 
had got their guns in posilion, and began to 
open fire. The great gate, meantime, had been 
strengthened within, by bags of earth and other 
heavy articles, so that, for awhile, the defenders 
hoped still to repulse the beseigers. 44 And 
McTntyre must be here in two days, sure,” said 
the colonel. 

But the two days passed, and then two more, 
and then a fifth, and still there was no news of 
the major. “ At the worst,” said the colonel, 
unable to conceal his anxiety any longer,” 44 1 
should have thought my messengers would have 
returned: I gave them strict orders to do so, in 
order that I might know what to rely on.” 
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“Alas!” Baid his wife, “they may have been 
intercepted. Or turned traitors. They were 
natives, you say.” 

“ Yes ! but I was sure I could trust them. I 
saved the life of one: and the other was my pet 
servant for years. They both had, in perfection, 
that skill in disguise, which seems peculiar to 
their race. Hark! what is that ? I must go and 
see.” 

For a dull, angry shout, a groan of anguish 
and despair, rose from the walls, and penetrated 
to the cellar. 

Even the colonel*s stout heart quailed, when 
he saw the cause. Within full sight, but out of 
musket-range, the Sepoys were holding up, on a 
pole, a bloody head, which he recognized as that 
of his faithful servant. “It is over, then,” he 
said. “The gate won’t hold for more than a 
half a day longer, or if it did, the walls would 
not. To-morrow, a breach will be effected.” 
He thought of his wife and children, and remem¬ 
bered Cawnpore, and set his teeth hard. “ When j 
it comes to the worst—” \ 

His hand clutched his sword, remembering how 5 
the old Hebrews, in the last days of Jerusalem, j 
had saved their families from outrage. j 

That night no one slept in the beleagured \ 
garrison. Colonel Greysou had been on duty all j 
the long hours. At early dawn, he came in, and j 
kissed his wife, solemnly, like one going to his 
death. Then the poor woman, throwing her arms 
about his neck, sobbed out a request to follow j 
him to the walls. > 

“No, my dear; your place is here,” he said, 
calmly. “ The court-yard is full of debris already, 
and every minute, when they begin firing, more j 
will be accumulated. Every minute, a fragment > 
of wall flies inward: we all have to keep under 
shelter: all we can do, now, is to wait for the j 
breach, and then make a wall of our bodies.” 

Hq took a cup of coffee, and a bit of bread, and 
then kissed his wife again. Both felt that it was, 
almost certainly, for the last time. The last 
timel 

He had scarcely disappeared through the door¬ 
way when the din of battle began again. Hud¬ 
dled together, in the low, vaulted cellar, where 
no light entered, except through a narrow window 
overhead, Edith and Mrs. Greyson heard, with 
prophetic anguish, the roar of the artillery, and 
the crash of the walls, that announced the 
rapidly approaching end. At times, a hoarse 
exultant shout, like that of hungry beasts of prey, 
and that seemed to shake even the solid stones, 
told of some more than usually successful cannon 
shot. At times, a cheer, that grew fainter and 
fainter, as the morning advanced, sent back the 


defiance of the little garrison, now reduced 
almost to nothing. In vain Mrs. Greyson hoped 
that her husband would return, even for a me* 
ment, that she might see his lace once more. “ 1 
am weak to wish it,” she said to herself, pressing 
her children, in turn to her heart. “ His duty is 
elsewhere. And, perhaps, perhaps, oh ! my Gcri, 
perhaps, even now he is dead.” 

As the morning wore on, hope gradually de¬ 
parted. The roar of the cannon, the shouts of 
the assailants, increased in frequency and fury : 
the answering cheers grew fainter and fainter, 
and ceased at last, entirely. The children, 
exhausted by fright and hunger, fell asleep : the 
elder at his mother’s feet, the other two in the 
arms of the nursery governess. Mrs. Greyson 
had been on her knees, all the morning, at times 
in out-spoken prayer, at times cartessiug apd 
comforting her children. Edith cowered beside 
her now, with one arm about her neck, and the 
other holding the chubby hand of the five yeaj- 
old sleepy boy. The English maid knelt also, 
with clasped hands, on Mrs. Greyson’s lap. In 
the corner, in front of this principal group, 
crouched the Indian ayah, and by her side the 
nursery governess, with the infant and little 
Edith. Mrs. Greyson’s right arm was thrown 
about Edith’s waist: in her left she held the 
prayer-book, from which she had been reading 
prayers and lessons. But Beeing that her boy 
had fallen asleep, she stopped reading, lest she 
should disturb him. 

If you could have seen that group, you wou$l 
never have forgotten it, if you lived for centuries. 
The horror on the ayah’s face, and on that of the 
English maid, was indescribable. Edith showed 
no such abject terror, but her. face wore the look 
that touches you so in Guido’s portrait of Beatrioe 
Cenci, a look as of utter exhaustion from agony 
and tears. The countenance of Mrs. Greyson 
was in striking contrast to all there. The solemn 
words she had been reading, and that she had 
opened at without’ any volition on her part, “1 
am the Resurrection and the life,” still rung in 
her ears; and she seemed, for the moment, to 
have forgotten everything, except the resignation 
and rapture of one who actually beholds heaven 
opening before her. “"Who soever believeth in 
Me,” she murmured,unconsciously, “shall never 
die.” Earth had receded. A martyr, kneeling 
in the arena, might have looked thus. 

There had been a terrible crash, just before % 
this moment, followed by a wild roar of exultant 
rage, and this explained the horror on the faces 
S of the English maid and Indian ayah. They 
knew that their last hour had come. The crash 
\ was the falling in of the great gate; the shout 
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was that of the triumphant Sepoys. Then had 
followed the tramp, tramp of the in-rushing 
foe, mingled with short, sharp cries of men 
dying of musket shots. The little girl, in the 
governess’s arms, had woke up, and shrinking 
back, looked torrifiod, at the door, that, in an 
instant more, would be burst open; and the 
ayah gazed also, with a face actually white, now, 
•with terror; and with eyes dilated. 

Suddenly, clear and high, Over all this tumult 
~**©ver the tramp of men, the shrieks, the musket 
allots—rose the sound of a bag-pipe. Edith 
sprang to her feet, face and form quivering with 
excitement. 

“The Highlanders—the Highlanders,” she 
cried. “ Oh ! thank God. We are saved.” 

As she spoke, the gleam of bayonets, and the 
■ waving of plumes, was seen through the little 
window; and at tho same instant, the door was 
burst open, and an officer in Highland dress, 
began, hastily, to descend the steps. 

Edith heard the foot-fall. It was one she know 
well. She turned, eagerly. “ Hector,” was all 
< she said, and flung herself into the officer’s arms. 

“ We were just in time,” said Major McIntyre. 
“Yes ! the colonel is safe,” he added, as he met 
Mrs. Greyson’s eyes, in eager questioning. “ How 
did we manago to surprise them ? We came by a 
secret way our guide knew of through the jungle, 
jiot seen, till we were almost on the rascals. 
^Qien it was a rush, the claymore, and a Btampede 
on their part. But when we had won, and the 
‘cascals done for, and I heard that you wero all 
•cafe, I told the piper to give us a real, exulting, 
wld, Highland air, to which we might march in, 
4n triumph.” 

In a moment after, Col. Greyson appeared. 
4ps wife flew to him, put her hands on his 
(shoulders, looked at him, as if at one risen from 
the dead, and then fell upon his neck, wildly 
sobbing, now utterly broken down. 

“ Hush, hush, it is all over, dearest,” he said, 
soothingly. “ I would have been here, before, 
'but I waited to see the wounded Sepoys cared 


for—the court is paoked with them—you will 
have plenty to do as nurse. Ah! major,” ex¬ 
tending his hand, “I haven’t had a chance, 
before, to thank you. You came in the nick of 
time.” 

“ Yes I the gate fell, and the rascals rushed in, 
just as we got out of the jungle, and rounded the 
corner of the compound. We made short work 
of them. We would have bsen here, three days 
ago, but your first message was intercepted—” 

“I know, I know. They paraded his bloody 
head, before us, poor fellow 1” 

“ The other had to bide, in the jungle, for half 
a week, before he could get through. After that, 
we oame at double quick, I can assure you.” 

The colonel and the major fought through the 
mutiny, and came out of it, eaoh with a step: 
the colonel os general, the major as colonel. 

Shortly after Delhi fell, Colonel McIntyre 
inherited the baronetcy and estates of his family, 
and as the war was now over, resigned and 
retired to private life. But before leaving India, 
ho was married to Edith, General Greyson, now 
a K. C. B., giving the bride away. 

More than twenty years have since elapsed, 
and those, who were children then, are now grown 
men and women. The oldest boy of Gen. 
Greyson, is in the guards: the elder daughter was 
married, two years ago, to Lord Anauly: her 
little sister was the belle of London, last season. 
Her cousin Helen McIntyre, four years younger, 
comes out, next year; and her brother, young 
Hector, goes to Oxford, at the same time. 

Often, at Castle Loch-Ayre, (he almost princely 
seat of the McIntyres, they all, young and old, 
gather in the gloaming, around the hearth, and 
listen, breathlessly, for tho hundredth time, to 
| aunt, or mother, telling the story of the mutiny, 
j “Ah!” says little Bertie Greyson, the five 
\ year old son of the guardsman, doubling up his 
| little fist, “ if I had been there, grandpa wouldn’t 
! have had so much trouble. I’d have thrashed 
> the rascals, that I would. Uncle Hector wouldn’t 
» have been the only one to come to The Rescue.” 
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BY FAITH LINCOLN. 


A leaden sea and leaden sky, 

And low, dull, sobbing rain; 

And winds that make a wailing cry, 
Like tinman tools in paiu. 

Like muffled sound of fhneral bell, 

I hear the waves dull roar, 


As sullenly they rise and swell, 
And break upon the shore. 

0 wailing wind and sobbing coin, 
0 leaden sky and sea, 

My heart Is full of bitter pain, 

I feel akin to thee. 
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ACT I. 

There was noise and confusion all about, and 
no wonder, for the 44 great dramatic spectacle,” ae 
it was called in the bills, was get ting itself set in 
order, for the purpose of making a grand display 
before an audience of some thousands. 

A melancholy looking man, dressed as Mephis- 
topheles, was standing leaning against one of the 
side-scenes. 

44 Poor old Christopher,” said one of the 
subordinates, turning to n ,pretty girl, who was 
to play the part of one of the sylphs, “ he takes 
it harder than she does. He’s been in love with 
her, himself, I’ve always believed, even while he 
played the part of a father to her. Yes ! through 
all these years, when he hardly had a dollar for 
himself, and gave that dollar to her, he’s loved 
her, in secret, though he never, I dare say, 
breathed a word of it.” 

44 Shows his good Bcnse,” answered the girl, 
flippantly. 44 Nobody would look twice at such a 
fellow. He’s the ugliest man I ever saw.” 

44 He may be all that,” replied the man, 44 and 
yet as good as gold. Do you know how he first 
came to know Columbine ? We generally call her 
Columbine, you see; sometimes Rita; but never 
Miss Meredith.” 

44 No. I’m but new here. Though I’ve always 
heard it was a romantic story.” 

44 Well, he took her, a tiny infant, and orphan, 
from her dead mother’s arms, when the mother, 
whom nobody knew then, was found dying by 
the road-side. There was nobody to care for the 
child, and she’d have been sent to the poor-house, 
but for him. Sinoe that day, he has lived only 
for Columbine, and many a time, when his luok’s 
been down on him, he has gone without bread, in 
order that she might not starve.” 

Even the thoughtless listener was touched by 
this story. She looked, reflectively, at the old 
actor, and said: 

44 He isn’t so ugly, after all. And you say he 
takes this conduct of Rudolf’s hard.” 

44 Yes, harder than Bhe does. You see he loved 
her so. I think he could almost murder the 
faithless lover. It was a cruel blow, I’ve no 
doubt, to poor old Cria, when be first found that 
Columbine was in love with this handsome genius, 
half-poet, half-painter; but he braced himself up 
to it, 1 suppose, telling himself he couldn’t expect 


youth to Ioto middle age; and as Rudolph, after 
all, was rather a good sort of fellow, he gave his 
consent to the mflrriage, which was only put off 
till the young people could afford it. But now, 
sinoe this Polish princess has come to the fore, 
and smiles on Rudolf, and they do say is even 
willing to marry him, and he has lost his head, 
and negleots Columbine^-why, old Cris is ready 
to murder the youngBter almost, and yet is 
breaking his own heart in pity for poor little 
Columbine.” 

44 1 don’t wonder,” said his companion, with a 
sigh. 

“But I shouldn’t wonder,” continued ths 
other, 44 If they were all worrying themselves, 
without cause. For my part., I don’t believe 
Rudolf will live long, to trouble any of thetas 
be has a horrid cough, this winter; and sinoe 
the princess has come, and he’s been running 
after her so much, he’s neglected it, you see, and 
its getting worse, day by day.” 

44 Poor Columbine,” sighed the other. 44 But 
see, here she comes.” 

A slight, graceful girl, dressed for the part of 
Columbine, emerged from the dressing-room, as 
the girl spoke, and advanced towards the melan¬ 
choly old actor. The two speakers drew back, 
and subsided into silence, as she passed. 

44 1 suppose you are looking for Rudolf,” 
said the old actor, as Columbine joined him; and 
when she did not answer, he added: 44 Of course 
you are 1” 

He spoke with as much acrimony, as if convict¬ 
ing her of having denied his first statement. 

The girl looked up, deprecatingly. 

44 X—I only wanted to be sure he had bis over¬ 
coat on, it’s so cold here, to-night, and he’s hoi 
strong yet,” she said, meekly, and with a sort of 
apology in her plaintive voice. 

The other laughed bitterly. But the bitterness 
was as nothing, compared to the pain, which 
sounded through his false merrimeut. 

44 You needn’t laugh at me,” continued Colum¬ 
bine, with a little injured note audible in her 
tones. 44 He isn’t strong, and it’s very, very 
cold,” and she shivered fVota her bare shoulders 
to her thinly-covered ankles. 

44 He’s got something here,” said the other, 
laying his hand on his own black and scarlet 
breast, 44 which is warmer than a great-coat. 

(267; 
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But if he doesn’t take care, he’ll find it burn < 
worse than the shirt of Nessus.” 

The girl made no reply; but only sighed, more : 
wearily than before. 

“Why don’t you ask me where Rudolf is?” 
demanded the other, testily, after a pause. ; 

Columbine roused herself, with a start, and 
looked inquiringly at him. He repeated his 
question, with added acerbity. 

“ Because—because you’re %o cross,” she fal¬ 
tered. 

“ Because you know where he is, and want to 
persuade yourself that you don’t,” he retorted, 
triumphantly. 

But she turned on him, at his words, with 
•uch a pathetic, complaining look in her eyes, 
that he added, hastily, with a kind of groan: 

“ I’m a brute to torment you! Forgive me.” 

Columbine turned away, for an instant. Then 
■he looked back at him. He seemed so penitent 
and ashamed, that she laid one trembling hand 
on his arm, and said, softly: 

“You’re such a good old Christopher—don’t 
mind me!” 

This time the poor fellow gave egress to a sob, 
without any attempt to smother or disguise it. 
But before Columbine could speak another word, 
he was called, and had to go upon the stage, 
leaving her standing there, waiting her turn. 

For some seconds, Columbine remained, quite 
■till, by the narrow Blit, which led upon the 
stage, ns tired, sad, and hopeless a looking little 
Columbine, as ever lived. She roused up, at 
last, from her dismal reverie, and hurried down 
the stage to the great curtain, that served for a 
drop-scene. 

An iron weight held the heavy roller a little 
hack, so that by pressing close to the proscenium, 
a curious dweller, behind the drop-scene, could 
catch a glimpse of the vast horse shoe, packed 
from pit to dome, with careless, laughing people. 

A man stood peering out, across the footlights, 
towards a stage-box, at*the opposite end—a tall, 
lithe, young, handsome man, bareheaded, with a 
wreath of curls, glittering like spun gold, in the 
glare of the lamps. 

When Columbine perceived him, she stopped 
■hort, lifted her hand to her bosom, and held it 
there, as if something hurt suddenly under her 
gay silken vest, her breath coming and going in 
quick, convulsive gasps. When she could con¬ 
trol herself again, she moved cautiously on, till 
■he stood close behind the watcher, who remained 
too deeply absorbed, to notice her presence. 

Stooping, so as to look out from under his 
arm, Columbine stared also at the gorgeously 
decorated stage-box, until her very eyes grew hot 


and blurred, and all objects, floated and disap¬ 
peared in a fiery mist, which surged slowly, back 
and forth, before her sight. 

She had known, in advance, what and whom 
she was to see. Yet, with the strange craving 
for self-torture, which is one of the strangest 
traits among all those untold inconsistencies 
which make up human character, she could not 
resist stabbing her heart, and stinging her soul, 
by that long, eager glance. 

She had seen a woman, seated in the gilt-backed 
arm-chair, dressed in soft, dead-white draperies ; 
a scarlet burnous flung carelessly over her shoul¬ 
ders ; a single diamond crescent glittering and 
flashing in her hair. This woman was sitting 
perfectly motionless. Not one person in a hundred 
could have preserved such utter immobility. One 
arm was resting on her knee; the other was 
hanging at her side. 

A second lady occupied a seat near; and 
several men were grouped about. There was 
laughter and conversation; but she, at whom 
Columbine had looked, for some moments paid 
no attention to either. Then, suddenly, she 
lifted her eyes to the face of one of the speakers, 
and let a slow smile gradually brighten her 
mouth. Oh, that smile! Circe might have had 
such a smile, and such eyes. Few men could 
have resisted their spell. 

And yet, and yet—was she beautiful ? Watch¬ 
ing her, a few minutes before, a critical observer 
might have said she appeared inanimate; that 
the features were too coldly regular; the com¬ 
plexion too pale. But after meeting the glory of 
her smiling lips and eyes, few could judge. 
Either the spectator would become hopelessly 
intoxicated, or else he would conceive a repulsion, 
so powerful, that he would no more have given a 
second glance, than if he had been chilled to tho 
marrow, by the unexpected sight of a death’s head 
set on those perfect shoulders. 

A wanderer, familiar with foreign lands, would 
unhesitatingly have pronounced as to her nation¬ 
ality. None but a Polish woman ever looked like 
that l Did you ever hear this legend ? This is 
what the men in Pdland tell you, and though they 
laugh, as they relate it, they shiver under their 
own merriment, as people do while repeating 
some superstitious tale, which they desire to 
convince themselves does not affect their judgment 

When the gods grew so weary of each other, 
that they wanted something new to torment, they 
made men, and having done this, they discovered 
that in order to torture him to the fall extent 
of their capacities, the female of his species was 
required—so they set to work. 

The German woman proved too dull; the 
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English woman too scrupulous; the French j 
woman too frivolous; the Italian too astute; so 
they took Bunahine and snow, roses and deadly 
poison, grace and cruelty, intellect and avarice, 
poetry and evil desire, ambition and sloth, things 
and qualities most opposed each to the other, and 
flung the whole into the fiery crucible, which j 
held the eternal principle of life—and up sprang 
the Foie 1 

The gods shrank back, with a shudder, at the 
sight of their own work. They had created a 
something, half angel, half demon, something 
unequalled, incomparable, a Polish woman. This 
is the legend the cynical in Poland tells. 

And looking at Olga Daniski, and listening to 
the legend, .one, who knew her well, not only 
was ready to believe the fable, but to say that 
she, in her own person, had been the original of 
the Olympian toilers handiwork. 

Seconds, minutes elapsed. Yet still the watcher, 
at the opposite side of the stage, did not stir. 
Still Columbine watched, till the blindness and 
faintness, which came over her, broke the dread¬ 
ful fascination that had bound her to the spot. 

Then she gathered up the remnants of her 
strength, and slowly moved away. But she had 
not moved quickly enough. Her head was so 
dizzy, and her eyes so 'blurred, that she had 
scarcely shrunk back three paces, when she 
stumbled against a heap of theatrioal lumber, 
and a portion of it fell to the floor with a crash, 
bruising Columbine’s shoulder cruelly. 

The racket was loud enough to rouse her 
fellow-watcher, deeply absorbed as he had been. 
He turned slowly round, and withdrew within 
the curtain. By this time, Columbine had retreated 
a few yards, and dropped down upon a bench. 

He saw her, and across the pallor of his coun¬ 
tenance swept a deep flush, half of anger, not 
pleasing. Such a handsome face it was, with the 
eyes of a poet, and the mouth of a woman. Such 
marvellous promise and capabilities in the counte¬ 
nance, one might have wept, while gazing thereon ; 
for it wos the face of a man consumed by a mad 
passion; and the direst form of what men term 
insanity, is not so mad as that. It looked, as if 
the features were translucent, and the soul 
within, on fire, and showing through,the alabaster¬ 
like mask. 

He stared full at poor Columbine, with those 
great, brown eyes, which ought to have been so 
beautiful and soft, but were now like two flames. 
In an instant, a sudden fierce rage started up, sep¬ 
arate and distinct from the hungry passion gleam¬ 
ing in those orbs; and poor Columbine shrank 
back, with a colder tremor at her heart; for she 
knew the wrath was for her; while the passion was 


for the Polish woman. It sounds odd, but eveu 
in her confusion and distress of mind and body, 
Columbine distinguished between the two ex¬ 
pressions that struggled in his face, and the latter 
was the harder to bear. She could not speak. 
She sat and regarded him in a dumb, fascinated 
sort of fashion. At length, he spoke. 

“What are you watching me for?” ho cried, 
and the voice was as sad to hear, as the face to 
study. Nature had meant that voice to be sweet, 
and deep, as the low notes of an organ; and now 
it seemed hoarse and sharp, with just an echo of 
the sweetness left, as if to soften, in spite of 
itself, somewhat, the harsh ring. “Always 
watching me—always.” 

“You know I would not,” Columbine ex¬ 
claimed, gasping between mental and physical 
pain, though she scarcely felt the latter, severe 
as it was. “ I only came to see if you had your 
great coat on. As I stepped back, I stumbled 
over that heap of rubbish. I’m such an awkward 
thing. And, oh, Rudolf, jrou’ve neither great 
coot, nor hat—and your chest—and that dreadful 
cold.” 

“ Nonsense I” said he, and then his utterance 
was cut short by a short, hacking cough. 

“ You are worse,” exclaimed Columbine, like 
any real woman, forgetting everything in the 
anxiety roused by that sound. “ J am sure you 
are worse.” 

“I coughed just because you reminded me,” 
he said, pettishly, as soon as he could speak ; “ I 
do well enough, if I am let alone.” 

“ Yes—only please put your coat on,” pleaded 
Columbine, not pausing then to feel tin? sting of 
his careless, cruel words. They had gone 
straight to her heart; but there would be time 
enough to remember how they hurt, wheu the 
evening’s toil was over, and she was safe in her 
solitary home. 

She saw his coat and hat lying on the floor by 
the bench, and stooped to pick them up. The 
movement sent a sharp twinge through her 
bruised shoulder, which wrung a stifled moan 
from her lips. 

He frowned at her, and cried out: 

“ You look as if you were dead. Don’t be 
such a fool.” 

His voice would have been brutal, only that it 
was so full of remorse. It sounded as if some 
foul spirit forced him to utter the w'ords, and as 
if he loathed himself, therefore, even while yield¬ 
ing to the spell. 

“ I hurt my arm; I told you I was a clumsy 
thing,” Columbine answered, and began to laugh. 
She knew that she must either laugh or shriek; 

; for she had reached the stage of nervous excite- 
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ment, when emotion will find some vent, in spite 
of resolution; and she would not pain or fret 
him by tears. She was a real woman, you see, 
this poor little Columbine. 

She managed, feebly, to pick up the coat, 
which was a loose paletdt, with wide sleeves, 
such as artists love. Then the slouched hat, with 
its pheasant’s feather, which she had herself 
pinned in—no, the feather was no longer there! 
In its place, Columbine saw a tnft of vivid red, 
and with a whirl and a rush in her brain, which 
made her stagger and clutch at the bench for 
support, the poor girl had a quick vision of the 
beautiful Pole, as she had seen her, on the pre¬ 
ceding day, dashing through one of the avenues, 
in her open Victoria; and Columbine, crossing 
the street at the moment, had barely time to 
spring backward, at the coachman’s angry warn¬ 
ing, and so escape being trampled under the 
horses’ hoofs. But the Pole had not noticed the 
poor girl, who had fastened such despairing 
eyes on her fatal loveliness. She had passed on, 
wrapped in her priceless sables, with just one 
glint of color to lighten the sombreness of her 
costume, a tuft of scarlet feathers in her velvet 
turban—and here they were again! 

“ What are you doing?” Rudolf called, and his 
tones brought Columbine back to the exigencies of 
the moment, the need to be quiet. 

“ Picking up your coat and hat,” she answered. 

He stepped forward, took both from heT, and 
put them on. He seemed about to go his way, 
without another word: his face looked hard as 
iron with obstinacy. Then he canght her eyes; 
he beheld no reproach there, but, oh! such 
anguish—such heavenly patience! In an instant, 
he fell upon his knees, in the dust, beside her, 
and stretched out his arms, in wild supplication, 
moaning. 

“Oh, my God, Rita, oh, my God! He won’t 
forgive me—but do you?” 

Before she could speak, the orchestra ceased 
playing (neither had known that it had begun) 
the bell rang, the curtain began to ascend, and 
Christopher looked out from a wing, and called: 

“ It is Vour turn to go on ! Come!” 

Columbine ran. Christopher caught her hand, 
to lead her out on the stage, when she glanced 
back, and saw Rudolf leaning against a Bide- 
sccne, white and still. With a sudden wrench, 
she freed herself, hurried back, threw both arms 
about the young man's neck, and sobbed : 

“ If I have anything to forgive, it is forgiven 
already—Rudolf, dear Rudolf!” 

Then she darted back again, joined Christopher, 
and went, with him, on the stage. And presently 
there rose the shouts and laughter of the speo- 


tators, over the rapidly succeeding scenes of the 
extravaganza. 

Rudolf da Conti stood, shuddering and appalled, 
when Rita had left him. Somehow, the touch of 
her lips seemed to Bmite his very soul. They 
swept aside the fierce waves of passion, which 
had battled there for weeks; and he saw it, 
black and desolate—good impulses rooted up- 
rightful ambition choked and dead. Oh, dreadfUl 
Bight. Not even like the dull stretch of sea-shore 
when the tide is out: more like the deserted lava 
fields about a volcano, where the billows are 
living fire! 

He was conscious of thinking that what be safw 
and felt was what a lost soul, flung beyond the 
chances of Time into the deadlock of Eternity, 
must see and feel—past, present, ftiture, all otLe 
forever! 

For a few moments, he remained stunned, 
motionless, and face to face with remorse in all 
its force and horror; but for only a few. A9 he 
staggered up, fVom the bench upon which he had 
unconsciously sunk, his eyes wandered towards 
the stage-box again, involuntarily, for he had not 
meant to look ! 

The Pole was leaning forward, in her seat, and 
across the breadth and glare of the Beene, her 
enchantress’s eyes seemed fastened on him* 
Back rushed the acctfrsed flame; remorse and 
memory were burned out in a flash ; the heaven¬ 
sent warning had failed. Does it seem strange? 
Did not Abraham cry to Dives across the gulfs 
“Neither will they be persuaded, though one 
rose from the dead 1 ” 

His tormentor had forbidden him to enter her 
presence that night, without any reason for the 
prohibition, save that contained in the exquisite 
pleasure it gave her to torture him. He dared 
not, m consequence, intrude. No ordinary rulee 
ever influenced her in the least. If he were to 
force himself upon her notice, she would be 
capable of telling him, before her flatterers, that 
she did not even remember his name. 

He rushed off into the chaos behind the scenes^ 
made his way across the stage; and gained a door, 
giving admittance to a passage, from whence he 
could reach the main body of the house. He 
shoved and pushed a path through the crowd, 
collected in the aisle between the boxes, and the 
parterre chairs, until he stood close up at the 
side of the orchestra, just under the stage-box 
where the Princess Daniski sat. 

The curtain had fallen on the first act of the 
piece. The musicians were playing a weird 
nocturne, which roused, in Da Conti’s vivid 
imagination, a picture of a night in some frozen 
zone, a night lighted by spectral borealis instead 
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of the moon, and crowning a witches’ sabbot with 
its ghastly rays. Yet, the fancy was subordinate 
to the prominent thought in kis mind ; he kept 
staring up at her, always at her! 

The music ceased. The Pole was speaking, con¬ 
versing with the lady by her side. Her voice 
floated down to Rudolf, as she leaned sgainst the 
front of the box. 

“If men only knew us women, as we know 
each other, they could make themselves loved,” 
she was saying, in her low, sweet tones, that 
were always so distinct. “Strength, force, that 
is what we worship l What else induced the 
beautiful Roman princess to follow the scarred 
old gladiator ? Love-^-I ? No; I have never 
loved! I am waiting for some man to frighten 
my will powerless, by a deed daring enough to 
subdue it—good or bad, brave or cruel!” 

Then she laughed, in mockery of her own idle 
talk, and a rosebud, its core so red that it 
resembled a drop of blood, fluttered slowly from 
her listless Angers, and fell on Rudolfs shoulder. 
Was it by design ? 

Through a chink in the curtain, Colnmbine 
watched. Amid all the countless throng, her 
gaze went quick and unerringly towards Da 
Conti, os if ho had stood alone in the great 
crescent; and her fortitude yielded for a little as 
she looked. It was not jealousy, which moved 
her. She was that Tarest of human beings, a 
creature who could love so entirely, that self lost 
its power. It was not her own pain, which 
conquered. She would bear that bravely, till it 
wore life out. But she shnddored at the cer¬ 
tainty of what awaited Rudolf, the ruin, moral 
and physical, to Which lie was letting himself be 
passively dragged down. 

As Columbine tottered away, into a dark 
corner, sobbing with all the might of her poor 
broken heart, old Christopher appeared at her 
side again ; but she was too weak and Bpent for 
the moment to attempt either subterfuge or con¬ 
cealment. 

“ If she only lovpd him, I should be thankful 
—nothing is of any consequence except his 
happiness—nothing !” she moaned. “ But she 
wants to murder him, Christopher—only that! 
Because he is as handsome os those ancient gods, 
he read to me about; because he has genius, 
which might make him great; she has a pleasure 
in killing his soul. She wants to do it slowly, 
and watoh it wither day by day. Oh, I know, I 
know. I’m a poor ignorant creature, and I 
oan’t explain ; but I understand !” 

“Ay,” said Christopher. But still she did 
not realize his .presence. 

“ It was not to be expeoted he could be satisfied 


with my love, ho so gifted, so learned. I was just 
a worm, gazing up at a stAr. But to stand by and 
see that woman steal his soul. And we were to 
have been married, this month, if—but that is not 
it—bet teT he found out in time—it is ruin, his ruin, 
that I cannot bear. No power on earth can save 
him, and heaven is so cruel that it will not try.” 

“Heaven sent him his angel, and he would 
not listen,” said her companion, of whose pres- 
| ence, she now, for the first time, became aware. 
She turned on him, in sudden, hot wrath. 

“Don’t you say a word against him. Don’t 
you dare !” she cried. “ Not a word. How can 
you judge him?" with ineffable scorn. 

Then, as she saw the sad face, beside her, so 
full of pity for her, her mood changed. 

“ Oh, forgive me. I should not speak to you 
like that,” she moaned. “Ah, don’t blame me 
—I suffer so—I suffer so !” 

The old actor took her in his arms, and both 
sobbed for a few seconds, in speechless grief, 
i Then the music floated out, the bell rang, the 
| curtain rose, and as its withdrawal disclosed the 
| Elysian Fields, Columbine, in spite of her break¬ 
ing heart, had to go back to the stage. 

| Meantime, the old actor, in his turn, sought a 
| convenient nook, from whence to watch the box, 

| which, even amid the magical beauty and the 
| insane fun presented on the stage, attracted so 
S many eyes. 

Ho saw the second lady rise, and bid tho 
j enchantress farewell, and as she left the box, an 
{imperious gesture of the Pole’s hand, sent the 
| trio of men away, in the departing visitor’s wake, 
j The actor stood, ‘regarding the Circe for a few 
j seconds, then he muttered to himself: 
j “ 1*11 try it—why not ? It can do no harm. 
Who knows but what some good may come of my 
speaking to her? Whatever else she does or 
| leaves undone, she always keeps her word. 
1 Nobody ever denied that; and she told me that 
\ she was grateftil for what I did, and would never 
! forget: it’s years since, it’s true. Well, but, let 
| us see—let us see.” 

| ne nodded his head several times, in a resolute 
\ fashion, and turned towards the passage, through 
\ which Rudolf had passed, half an hour before; 
| but almost at the first step, his course was 
? arrested by hearing one of the supernumeraries 

< say: 

| “Here’s the very man himself. Here’s 

< Christopher, if you want him. As for Rita 
j Columbine, you see she’s on the stage, so you 
| can’t get at her at present.; but she’ll be through 

by-and-bye; and by that time, perhaps, you’ll 
| have done with Christopher.” 

\ The old actor turned, and saw a man coming 
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towards him, whom he did not know ; but impa¬ 
tient as he was to push forward and do his errand, 
he could not go just then, for the stranger said: 

“ I have something most important to tell you. 
It concerns Rita Meredith. I see you’re in a 
hurry; but—” 

“No hurry at all,” interrupted the actor, “if 
it relates to Rita. Come, let me hear. There’s 
plenty of time, after all,” he muttered, “ for the 
other. Plenty of time.” 

It was nearly half an hour, before the old 
actor emerged from the room, to which he had 
led the stranger, and when he did so, he went on 
to the stage again, to fill his part. After that,-he 
had a word or two, to say to the stranger again; 
and after that he went to the box, where the Pole 
was still sitting. 

His companion, meantime, remained at the 
wings, watching, unobserved, the progress of the 
spectacle on the stage. He seemed especially 
attracted towards Columbine, whose graceful 
movements, and eloquent pantomime, he could 
not, apparently, admire too much. Once he 
thought he saw tears in her eyes, and he felt 
inexpressively sad. Once ho heard Jhe manager 
speak roughly to her, and he had almost an un¬ 
controllable impulse to knock the brute down. 

“ She’s beautiful, beautiful,” he said, more than 
once, “ and as good as she is handsome, the old 
man says. But, hal What is this?” 

For, at that moment, a spark of fire, that 
evidently came from above, fell directly at his 
feet. At first, he supposed it was part of the 
play, though he could not help thinking it was a 
very dangerous thing to risk; but when, almost 
immediately, the spark, which had gone out at 
once, was followed by a bit of burning canvas, j 
not large, a mere fragment indeed, but which did ' 


not go out, he glanced up, overhead, in alarm. 
At the same instant, he was oonscious of a subtle 
smell of smoke, and a ddll roar, that deepened 
and intensified, as he listenod. 

“Fire! Fire l” 

The cry burst, simultaneously, from a score of 
voices. Far above, among the multitudinous 
scenes of painted canvas, the rafters, the ropes, the 
pulleys, a red glare was shining, and sparks, and 
fragments of burning wood, even, were beginning 
to shower down on the stage. 

“ Fire! Fire 1” 

It was, as it seemed to him, a thousand voices 
that now.spoke.* The whole audience were on 
their feet. Shrieks, cries for help, hysterical 
sobs from women echoed from every side: aud 
over all, with an ever increasing roar, that, 
within a minute, deepened to thunder, rose 
the noise of the conflagration. 

Then, again and again, the wild ciy; 

“ Fire 1 Fire 1 Fire-1” 

His first thought, strange to say, was not of 
himself, but of Columbine. He turned to look 
for her. When he had last seen her, she was on 
the opposite side of the stage from him, not far 
from the stage-box. It was in that part of the 
theatre, apparently, that the fire had originated; 
for the flames now hod mastered it, from stage to 
roof; and even the box, itself, was lost 6ight of, 
behind a dense curtain of smoke and fire. 

All at once, he bow the figure of Columbine 
dash into what seemed the thickest of the con¬ 
flagration, on that side. He was about to follow, 
when a strong arm oaught hold of him, and 
jerking him back, said: 

“This way, sir, if you’d be saved. T’other 
side of the theatre, is past hope already.” 

[to be continued.] 


SHADOW 

DT DB. DEI M 

Behind a sheltering prairie hill, 

Next to the bonier of a stream, 

A crystal brook, where noisy milL, 

Or roaring dam destroys no dream. 

Shut out from sight of passers-by, 

Its coolness dark, and scented air 
Broke but by beo and butterfly, 

And singing birds and timid hare— 

There lies a dreamy shadow glen, 

As coy as woodland bird untamed; 

So narrow, that Its closo extent. 

If called a bower, were better named. 

Deep hid within its scented shade, 

The crimson honoysuckle blooms, 
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And every mimic sunny glade, 

The blue-eyed violet perfumes. 

In earliest June, the fragrant plum, 

And wild crab-blossoms load the air 
"With breath eo sweet, your senses numb, 
Will droop beneath the fragrance rare. 
And if you chance, some happy hour, 

When summer’s sun is dropping low, 

To walk within this scented bower, 

And cull the flowers wliero they blow. 
You’ll say within your inmost soul, 

That wealth, and fame, tho praise of men, 
And joys of bacchanalian bowl, 

All fedo beside sweet Shadow Glen. 
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It hud been a dull, gloomy day, dreary with 
grey, heavy olouds, and falling rain, rain that; 
did not fall in quick, driving showers, but 
slowly, steadily, monotonously. In hard storms 
and tempests, one braces their wills, and rouses 
their courage to endure them, and so find strength 
in their condition; but this monotonous, un¬ 
ceasing, dreary, drip—drip—drip—I said to 
myself, was enough to drive one insane. 

But just at sunset, there came a wonderftil 
ehange. The rain ceased, the heavy olouds 
parted away in the west, and the sun shone out 
so gloriously, that it seemed almost like a new 
heaven, and a new earth ; and as I looked down 
from my chamber-window in great happiness 
and content, (for atmospheric changes affect me 
nearly as much as if I were a barometer), I saw 
little Jamie Burton, one of my pupils, came up 
towards me, all lit up with the sunset glow, and 
bearing a letter, “a letter for Miss Dennison, 1 ’ 
as he said. 

Now this letter contained the most eventful 
tidings, that over letter had brought to me before. 

I knew my two first names, Catherine ArmitAge, 
had been given me by Miss Catherine Armitage, 
a very wealthy, maiden lady, whose life my 
mother had once saved. It was at the sea-side, 
where Miss Armitage had gone to recruit her 
health and spirits, both having suffered greatly, 
in consequence of her only brother having mar¬ 
ried, in direct opposition to her will. Besides 
this brother, who was much younger than her¬ 
self, Miss Armitage had no relatives, and having 
parted with him forever, as she said in her anger, 
she doubtless felt rather lonely. And so when 
Miss Armitage had ventured out one day, in 
bathing, beyond her depth, and would updoubt- 
edly hate been drowned, if my mother, who was 
a splendid swimmer, had not gone to her rescue, 
her gratitude seemed boundless, and she made 
my mother her great favorite. And when I was 
born, she gave me her name, with the intimation 
that “I wouldn’t lose anything by it.** 

I had never seen this friend of my mother’s, 
for when I was a child, my parents had removed 
to a distant State, and the correspondence had 
gradually almost died out between them; but I 
often heard my mother, in our days of poverty, 
after my father’s death, and before I obtained 
the situation of teacher in a public school, which 


I was now occupying, I often heard my mother 
say, “ who knows but you may sometime be a 
great heiress, for Miss Armitage is very rich, 
and you are her namesake.” But poor mother, 
this hope dropped away from her, as other hopes 
and happinesses had, before her death, for news 
came that Carl Armitage, the only son of Miss 
Armitage’s brother, was living with her, and he 
was to be her heir. 

But little cared I for this, my whole world was 
centered in my mother, and my world I knew 
was psssing from me. She died the day I was 
twenty ; died holding my hand in hers, looking 
up in my face with her dark eyes, making me her 
last thought, as I had always been her first. I 
remember hearing them say, “she is gone.” I 
remember throwing myself on my knees, and 
clasping my arms about her, as if I could hold 
her here with my lovfe, my despair; and then all 
is a blank. And when I came back, a pale 
shadow from out the shadow-land, that lies some¬ 
where between death and life, the turf had been 
heaped over my mother’s grave, many days and 
weeks. 

Well, I lived, for I was young and naturally 
strong, and could not die, though how many, 
many times I have prayed, knelt and prayed 
madly, for death, as if God would heed the 
impious prayer, born of impatient grief. 

But the days rolled by, and I gained strength 
and health. My friends obtained a situation for 
me in a public school, with a good salary, and 
here I had been ever since. 

And now, after nearly five years had passed 
by, Miss Catherine Armitage hod died, and left 
me heiress to all her property. 

She had died, very suddenly, so the lawyer 
wrote, stricken down in a fit of apoplexy; and 
the will, making me her heiress, was written 
many years ago, but was all the will that could 
be found. 

I could hardly realize it, at first. It seemed 
more like some of the old fhiry tales I had 
delighted in, in my childhood, than sober reality. 
That I, Kitty Dennison, was an heiress, with five 
thousand a year, was incredible. That I owned 
Armitage Place, which I had so very often heard 
described as being almost an earthly paradise. 
But it was not a dream; it was a delightful 
reality. The lawyer’s very difficult handwriting, 
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hard indeed to decipher, was a tangible reality, 
and not the golden penciling of poesy and fan¬ 
tasy. The lawyer advised me to come and take 
possession of my new home, a* soon as possible, 
for there was no one there now, but one old 
servant, who had always lived with Miss Armitage, 
and whom she desired should always have a 
home there; and there were many things that 
needed the attention of a mistress. It was very 
easy for me to settle up my affairs. A successor 
to the situation, I had held in my school, was 
soon found; and so with my few household gods, 
a few pictures and keepsakes of my mother’s, and 
my Own slender outfit of clothing, I started 
towards my unknown home. 

It was in the early evening that I arrived 
there. I had written when I was to be expected; 
but for some reason my letter had failed to 
reach its destination, and there was no one to 
meet me at the train. But ns it was but two 
miles’ distance, and it lacked yet half an hour 
to sunset, I thought I preferred to walk, instead 
of occupying the open wagon, that stood by the 
gato, awaiting passengers. So I left my luggage 
to be sent on after me, and receiving minute 
instructions as to the way, I set out for my new 
home. 

As I said, it was already sunset, when I reached 
the gate, that opened into the trim, neatly-kept 
grounds. The south wind wafted sweet odors to 
me, as I went up the walk, past flower beds, and 
dusters of blossoming shrubs, to the front en¬ 
trance. It was a pretty house, I could see that 
even in the soft twilight, large, but not too 
large for comfort, with bay-windows, and por¬ 
ticoes, whose snowy pillars were wreathed with 
flowering creepers. 

Decidedly, I thought to myself, bliss Armitage 
was a woman of taste. 

A good-natured, elderly woman answered my 
ring at the door. I introduced myself, and 
found I was not mistaken, in my first conjecture, 
that she was Mrs. Hannah Widrig, the old friend 
as well as servant of Miss Armitage. As I was 
very weary, I went directly to my room, a dainty, 
bright, littlo apartment, with the same, sweet 
wholesome air about it, that seemed to reign over 
the whole place. I had just refreshed myself 
with a bath, and was combing out my long and 
rather curly hair, when a rap at the door 
betokened the prosenoe of Mrs. Hannah. She 
hod brought my supper up to my room, she said, 
thinking I would be too fatigued to go down 
again. 1 thanked her for her thoughtfulness, 
and, after a few kind words, and offers of as¬ 
sistance, which I declined, she left me to the 
welcome repose of solitude. 


The next few days passed by very pleasantly, 
how pleasantly only ’those can tell, who have 
spent their days in a boarding-house, and at last 
find themselves in a home, such a sweet, quiet, 
orderly home as this was, too. 

Hannah was a perfect treasure, affectionate, 
faithful, neat, industrious, a model of a house¬ 
keeper. I hired a young girl in the neighborhood, 
whom she recommended, to assist her about the 
house, and a nephew of hers was already there, 
to work in the garden, and take care of the two 
handsome ponies. And bo our modest household 
was established, and moved on smoothly. 

Hannah was loud in her praises of young Mr, 
Armitage. He, it was, who had planted all the 
Bhrubberry, and flowers, and selected the rave 
pictures* and the choice volumes in the large 
library, and who had mode it a home of taste and 
refinement. She treated me kindly, I fancy she 
could not treat anyone unkindly. But, I think, 
that in her heart, she regretted that I was the 
possessor of beautiful Armitage Place, instead of 
her favorite, her hero, Carl Armitage. And I 
found she was by no means alone in her worship. 
Our other domes ties, the grave-faced James, and 
the lively Alsenie, unproved every possible 
opportunity to bear their testimony* to his per¬ 
fections. And so did Mr. Hastings, the lawyer, 
and the neighbors who came to call upon 
me. It seemed that Mr. Armitage must be 
indeed a wonderful man, to inspire such warm 
friendship in all who approached him. 

And when I found, in the well filled library, 
his two books, one of which he had published 
but a short time previous, I, too, in my spirit, 
joined the ranks of his friends and admirers. 

I had never chanced to see his books, though I 
knew he was an author, and I found them beau¬ 
tiful, admirable in every way. One of tbcm, 
“ The Story of a Quiet Life,” I thought, as I read 
it, was better than anything I had ever read 
before in my life. There was such an earnest¬ 
ness, such a tender, helpful sympathy for all 
humanity, under the delicate humor, that bright¬ 
ened its pages. I fancied I could see the heart, 
the soul of the writer, through the words, and 
see that it was a white soul, a true, tender heart. 

Yes, in spirit, I joined the ranks of his 
subjects. Though I made no public avowal of 
my sentiments, I was conscious, myself, that I 
was fast making of Carl Armitage my hero, my 
Prince Arthur, my blameless king. 

But, one morning, I had been there perhaps 
three weeks, the sedate* wise-faoed James brought 
me, with my other morning mail, a letter, 
directed in, a bold, handsomo writing, to Miss 
Catherine Dennison, a letter that was destined to 
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giro me a severe shock. It commenced “ Dear ] 
Friend,” and was signed Carl Armitage. As he j 
had been so much in my thoughts of late, it is 
not to be wondered at that I read his words with 
interest. And to do justice to myself, although 
I greatly wondered at the letter, I did not 
become aware.that it was written to Mr. Hastings, 
the lawyer, and not to me* until I had got to the 
second page. I should, on this discovery, have 
averted my hepd, and folded up the letter, 
without another glance at it. Such would have 
beeu the conduct of the heroic and model 
heroines, who roam down our pages of modern 
romance. But alas I I must record the humiliating 
truth, that I did not do so, that I did deliberately 
Dead every word of it I hppe others will lay the 
burden of my sin where it justly belongs, upon 
Eve. Yes, upon our first mother, who left with 
her daughters the burden of a constitutional 
curiosity, that clamors, to be indulged. 

I think, however, that the fact, that I saw my 
own name in the letter,.intensified my curiosity, 
and made it nearly impossible that I should act 
in a heroic and sublime manner- The letter was 
as follows 

M My Dkar Fribito : 

1 ‘ Thanks for your sympathy* But you seem to 
labor under a misapprehension, which. I beg 
leave first of all to correct. My aunt Catherine 
was not, in the least, to blame in the matter of 
the will. The property was her own, no t one had 
any claim upon it. She had a perfect right to 
leave it to whom she chose. I have to thank her 
for some of tho happiest, most peaceful hours of 
toy life. Her kindness to me I can never forget, 
and shall be forever grateful to her for. You 
know how she came to me, the summer after ray 
toother died, when I lay sick of a fever—when I 
was not only in tho depths of weakness and 
despairing grief, but in the depths of poverty and 
discouragement, too. For my literary venture 
had proven a failure, and my mother’s long illness 
had used up all my means. I havo always 
thought I should havo died, had it not been for 
my aunt’s care and kindness. In her quiet, 
beautiful home, too, where she made me so 
welcome, I had the leisure to do better literary 
work than ever before. Had it not been for her, 
‘The Story of a Quiet Life, would never have 
been written, nor been * such a marvellous 
success,’ as the critics say. So you see I have 
everything to thank, and nothing to blame her 
for.” 

Here, as I paused to turn over the leaf, 1 
thought to myself, what a noble, manly letter it 
1& Old IXniwah’s praise* were indeed none too 


warm for this young man, who, after supposing 
himself the heir to this fine property, for so long, 
can bear to let a stranger come in and rob him of 
his possessions, and yet has none but tender 
memories, and gentle words, for one who had so 
greviously disappointed him. But as I read the 
next page, my feelings were destined to change, 
change decidedly. 

“ Yes, to be honest with you, Hastings, for I 
have always considered you my close friend, 
ever sinoe you used to make a burnt offering of 
yourself on the altar of friendship, and listen ta 
my poetry by the hour, in the’old college days— 
yes, to be frank, it is rather hard on m© to leave 
tho quiet, beautiful home, where I have lived 
for so many happy years, and to leave it for Miss 
Catherine Dennison, such a thin-nosed, prim- 
looking body, too. But I hope the poor old soul 
will tako hearty comfort there* and enjoy it as 
well as I did. Tho dear old library, however 
; with its rare volumes, tho pictures and statuary, 

; and the lovely scenery, will all, I fear, be but 
; sealed pages to her. She hasn’t got the right, 
sort of a face for enjoying them. Though I only 
saw hew once, and then, unseen by her, I am 
quite certain of that. You kuow it is a pet 
theory of mine, that faces can be read as easily 
as books. I should call her, nevertheless, a good 
sort of a woman, and I hope, for the sake of 
the dear one gone, who loved and trusted in you, 
you will be kind and helpful to her, for, of course, 
she will retain you as her man of business. 

“ I have just written her a brief note of con¬ 
gratulation, and I am writing this, hurriedly, to 
get to the office in time. My head is turning 
round and round, with one of my old, dizzy 
headaches. So good-bye, old fellow. 

“ Yours as ever* 

“ Carl Armitagb. 

“P. S.—I am going away, to-morrow, for a good 
rest—going to leave all business and cumbering 
cares behind me—write when I get back. 

C. A.” 

I laid down the letter, and walked deliberately 
to the mirror, where I looked long* and earnestly 
at the face reflected there *< Not the right sort 
of a face,”* to enjoy books and pictures* and the 
sweet, summer landscape —•* thin-nosed.” Well 
it was rather of a thin nose, a. “ a true Dennison 
nose,” aa poor aunt Catherine often told me. 
She was my father’s sister* a maiden lady, and she 
always seemed to fancy fhat the true gentility of 
tho Dennison race waa reflected in our noses. 
Poor soul, she hadn’t much besides gentility, no 
mental, nor material wealth to dote upon, so she 
should be pardoned, I suppose, for making the 
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most of her possessions. And she doted upon 
the Dennison gentility, the fine aristocratio 
contour of the Dennison nose. My nose was 
rather thin, I confessed that to myself, as I 
scanned my features, but it was straight and 
well formed. And for the rest of my face, I Baw 
a pair of large, gray eyes, shaded with long, dark 
lashes; a fair complexion ; and rounded cheeks, 
rather pale naturally, but which emotion always 
tinged with a warm rose hue. The cheeks were a 
vivid scarlet now, and so were the lips, that were 
frill and rather tender, and gentle in expression, 
but now were curved haughtily, imperiously. 
“A poor, old soul, indeed.” Was twenty-five 
such an antique age ? Perhaps so, in the eyes of 
Mr. Carl Armitage, who doubtless doated on 
sweet sixteen, and doated on it, because it gushed, 
and went into ecstasies over his milk and water 
effusions, to Bis heart’s content. But, no, his 
writings were not milk and water, they were 
strong and sincere; and the heart of the writer 
seemed throbbing upon the pages. So much 
my reason forced me to admit, even in my hot 
anger. But I hated him. I detested, with an 
utter detestation, Mr. Carl Armitage. I could, 
at least, do so much with a clear conscience, I 
said to myself. 

I thought, of course, Mr. Hastings would call, 
and bring me my letter, and demand his; for I 
could understand, at once, how in the haste of 
writing, Carl Armitage had taken the wrong enve¬ 
lopes. And my checks burned, at the thought 
of having anyone, but myself, read the words 
Carl Armitage had seen fit to say of me. But 
this trial was, at least, spared; for the next 
morning, the first information that Hannah vol¬ 
unteered, was that “ Mr. Hastings was took 
down with the tyfbs, it had been a runnin’ 
through the village, and he had ketched it.” 

Hannah was kind-hearted, and all through that 
day, and for the weeks to come, during which 
Mr. Hastings lay very ill, I had to listen to her 
daily regrets, “that the tyfus had got to runnin’ 
through the village, and Mr. Hastings had 
ketched it” Mr. Hastings was one of her 
favorites, chiefly, I think, by reason of his being 
a friend of her idol, her hero, Carl Armitage. 
Had Hannah’s tongue been made of leather, or 
iron, or any less perishable material, than that 
which entered into its structure, it must have 
worn out under the constant friction, the hard 
use to whioh she subjected it daily, in praise of 
Carl Armitage, his nobility, his generosity, his 
goodness, his manifold perfections; and I think 
it was as much to escape this infliction, as for 
any other reason, that I accepted an invitation, 
from an old school friend, “ to visit her, and stay 


as long as I possibly could.” It was at a quiet, 
little, seaside resort, where my friend, Milliccnt 
Townsend, and her mother, were spending the 
summer. A delightful place, with excellent sea¬ 
bathing, long, easy drives through the valley 
roads, and pleasant, old woods up the side of the 
high hills, tf mile or two distant, to wander away 
and get lost in. My friend, Milly, met me, with 
open arms, assuring me, in her warm-hearted, 
impulsive way, that hosts of new friends could 
not possibly be to her, what her dear Dot was* 
They always called me Dot in my old home, a 
name given me by my parents, in my babyhood, 
partly because I was such a wee bit of a baby, 
and partly to distinguish my name from my aunt 
Catherine, who lived with us at that time, and 
indeed for long afterwards. 

There were not a great many boarders at the 
hotels, but they made up in quality, what they 
lacked in numbers. They were, nearly all of 
them, refined, cultivated people, who had been 
here, summer after summer, for years. Quiet, 
elderly people now, whose children, whom they 
had brought there, at first, with nurses, had 
grown up into gay, young people, who made the 
old place lively enough at times, with picnics 
and parties. But, of course, there were some 
strangers, attracted thither by the quiet beauty 
of the place; and one evening, at a crowded 
party, Col. Harris, the polite but rather absent- 
minded proprietor of the hotel, brought a very 
handsome young man to me, and introduced him 
as Mr. Ormstead. 

He seated himself by my side, and we entered 
into conversation. I am not a believer in love at 
first sight, in fact, I had always laughed at the 
possibility, as being one of the sentimental, 
school-girl fancies, that would pass away with 
the bread and butter period of existence. But 
yet, as I looked up into the frank, handsome 
face, into the clear, honest eyes, that gazed 
down upon me so kindly, a strange thrill went 
through my heart, a strange impression, that we 
were not strangers, but near friends, that though 
we had never looked upon each other’s faces 
before, our souls were closely allied. A very 
singular emotion, indeed, but as a faithful 
chronicler, I record the truth faithfhlly. I fan¬ 
cied, too, that he had the same emotion in regard 
to me. I thought I read it, in the mellow glow 
and illumination, that lit up his large, steadfast 
eyes, as they looked into my own. I did not 
dance, and he did not danoe any more after his 
introduction to me, and we sat for an absurdly 
long time, talking of books, pictures, and all 
manner of subjects. He seemed to be equally 
well informed upon eVery subject. I thought I 
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had never met with anyone before, who pos- \ 
sessed such an inexhaustible fund of knowledge, { 
such a quiet and enjoyable humor, and who was > 
withal so simple in his manners, so entirely \ 
unconscious of being, in any way, the superior \ 
of the white-gloved dandies about us. What he 
thought of me, of course, I could not tell; but his 
opinion, apparently, was not unfavorable, os he 
did not leave my side, till the very last moment 
that politeness admitted. 

That night, in talking over the events of the 
evening, with Milly, I unaccountably forgot to 
say even a word about my new acquaintance. 
But my reticence was not oaused by forgetfiilness 
of him. We attended another crowded reception, 
the next evening, and there again I met my new 
friend, my new old friend now; for it seemed, 
indeed, aa if I had always known him, as if he 
had always been a nearer friend to me than any 
other. 

He remained at my side nearly all the evening, 
and was so openly devoted, that my friend, ,j 
Milly, whispered to me to be careftil, and not 
give my heart to 44 a stranger, whom nobody 
knew.” 

44 Give my heart away, indeed,” so I said, in 
tones of great unbelief, intended to convinoe j 
Milly, once for all, of the absurdity of the idea. > 
But did it convince me ? I am afraid not. j 

But Milly had no time to overlook my heart 
affairs, for her own interested her too deeply. 
Her betrothed lover, a junior partner in a large \ 
mercantile firm, was on the eve of sailing for l 
China, on business connected with the firm, and \ 
her own Joys and sorrows were sufficient to her. j 
Mrs. Townsend was an invalid, who seldom left j 
her room. j 

So the days passed by, radiant with that j 
beauty and that light, that was 44 never on shore 
or on sea.” Enchanted days, blissftil hours, in 
which my new friend and I rode through the j 
leafy forest roads, sailed down the glorified 
waters, sat side by side on the broad piaz 2 a, in \ 
Che white moonlight; and wherever we were, j 
whether alone, or surrounded by crowds, we j 
were in reality alone, in that 44 old world which 
is the new.” 

I shall never forget one day, in particular, 
when, under pretenoe of fishing, we spent hours, 
by the side of a picturesque stream, suffused 
with that indescribable happiness, which leafy 
woods, and running water, and bright sunshine, 
and youth, and hope give to us, sometimes once 
only in a lifetime, sometimes, but oh ! how rarely, 
oflener. I remember it the more especially, not 
only for the bliss of those sweet, sweet hours, 
but for the terrible discovery that followed. 

Vol. LXXVIII.—19. 


For that night, while still dreaming of the day’s 
experiences, recalling words, and gestures, and 
looks, and blushing, even though alone, as I 
recalled them, Milly burst into my room, ex¬ 
claiming : 

41 Oh 1 Dot, what do you think I have discov¬ 
ered, to-night?” 

“A new planet, with eleven moons, judging 
from your excitement.” 

“Oh! that would be as nothing beside my 
discovery. And it concerns you, too, closely and 
intimately.” 

“Is the hotel on fire? If so, it concerns mo 
closely and intimately to get up and prepare for 
emergencies.” 

44 Who do you think your Mr. Ormstead is?” 
said she, suddenly, with pointed emphasis. 

My book chanced to drop from my lap to the 
floor, and I very leisurely stooped down to pick 
it up, before I replied. My stooping position hod 
made me somewhat flushed; but I replied, with 
coolness and dignity. 

“ In the first place, Millicent, I have no Mr. 
Ormstead ; in the second place—” 

But she interrupted me, for the news she was 
bearing, dazzled her, blinded her, even to the 
proprieties of litb. “ He is an impostor, a grand, 
noble impostor, the most splendid impostor that 
ever imposed upon people. His mame is not 
Ormstead; Col. Harris made the mistake: and 
he hates being lionized, so that he let it go; he 
is Carl Armitage, the author of those delightful 
books, the hero of maiden dreams, the beautifol, 
the heroic—” 

44 And the Sublime,” said I, finishing the quo¬ 
tation for her. 

44 You take it very coolly,” said Milly. 

44 Well, is not that the proper way to take 
news, this torrid weather? You wouldn’t have 
me take it warmly, would you ?” 

But after Milly left the room, perhaps she 
would have changed her mind about my taking 
it so coolly, if she had seen my free, as I walked 
the floor—to and fro—to and fro. 

I had made the man a hero, looked up to him 
as a superior being, as a loving woman always 
will look up to the man she loves; for in this 
hour, I did not try to conceal the hard fhet from 
myself, I did love him. And if any woman had 
reason to . think a man loved her, without his 
putting the fact into so many words, I had reason 
to believe he loved me. And disliking me, de- 
J spising me as he did, when he first saw roe, 
\ making me an object of ridicule and pity, as I 
\ knew he had, from his own letter, what meant 
| the sudden admiration and devotion? I could 
\ see but one clue. My wretched property, which he 
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had lost by me, was dearer to him than his truth, j 
his honor, or his happiness. And instead of \ 
winning my love to answer his love, winning my < 
soul in return for his soul, he was wooing my j 
money bags, winning back his ancestral acres, j 
And how willingly, how easily, I had been won. ! 
I fancied how he must look upon me with con¬ 
tempt, and despise me for not seeing through his j 
shallow pretences. Well, he should have it. I j 
would keep none of the wretched wealth, that j 
had brought me the deepest'humiliation, the j 
keenest misery of my life. I would go home, j 
tho next day, and as soon as the necessary papers ! 
could be made out, I would give it all back to 5 
him, the paltry riches, for which he could stoop 
his soul. j 

I gave my hot anger no time to cool. I re- > 
turned home on the morning train, leaving Milly j 
breathless, with horror and dismay; leaving no j 
message for Mr. Armitage, although I had an j 
engagement to ride with him in tho morning, and 
drive with him in the afternoon. No, no mes¬ 
sages for him, for if I should attempt to write j 
him one word, my hot contempt would fairly ! 
scorch the pages. ! 

I arrived home safely, and was met by Hannah, 
with such a warm welcome, that I could see that, 
insensibly, she had transferred to me some of the j 
warm affection, which she felt for her Mr. Carl. 
After her first .expressions of delight, at seeing 
me, were past, the first news she volunteered 
was, “ That Mr. Hastings had got over the tyfus, 
he had riz up wonderful smart, and got over it.” 

Welcome news to me, for I needed his services, J 
at once. That afternoon, I went down to his \ 
office, and told him that I had been thinking the j 
matter of the will over, and had come to the \ 
conclusion that I was keeping the property \ 
wrongfully, that I thought the rightful owner \ 
was Mr. Carl Armitage, and that I wished him 
to notify that gentleman to that effect. j 

I will give Mr. Hastings the credit of saying, \ 
that though I knew his opinion always was, and \ 
always would be, that the property should belong j 
to his friend Carl, yet he combatted my intentions, 
with all the arguments he could think of; that he | 
called me Quixotish, foolish; and in all ways tried \ 
to make me ashamed of my purpose. But he j 
found me inflexible., *1 told him Mr. Armitage \ 
could do as ho chose, but I should leave the place j 
at all events. I would never live there another 
week of my life. If Mr. Armitage refused to re¬ 
ceive it bock, of course that was his own fault, it 
could remain without a master if he chose ; but it 
would most certainly lose its mistress before that 
day week. He asked me what had so suddenly 
changed my mind? And I told him, rather 


evasively, that I had thought about it a good 
deal, ever since I had come there—that I was 
certain Miss Armitage intended to make a will in 
Carl’8 favor, and it was only by on accident, that I 
ever came in possession of it, and that from what 
Hannah had said— 

“ Hang Hannah 1” interrupted Mr. Hastings, 
impatiently. 

“Very well, you can hang Hannah, if yon 
choose; and hang Mr. Armitage, too, with all my 
heart; but I shall not be present, to witness the 
execution, for I am through with the property. 
I tell you, candidly and truly, that nothing will 
ever make me change my mind.” 

“What makes you dislike Mr. Armitage so. 
Miss Dennison?” said Mr. Hastings, fixing his 
keen black eyes upon my own. 

The blood rushed to my face, in a great wave; 
and the tears, too, with it, I fancy. Then I felt 
the red wave slowly receding, till I felt that I 
was white and cold. 

But with a great effort I controlled myself, so 
I could speak calmly. 

“I don’t think I am manifesting any great 
dislike to him, in my actions, Mr. Hastings. It 
is simply a matter of justioe, that tho property, 
which I am now holding, should be restored to 
the one, who is the equitable owner.” 

“ Well, where are you going, may I ask?” 

“ I am going back to the public school, from 
where I came. 1 wrote, this morning, and as I 
happen to know there is a vacancy there, at 
present, I am sure of getting it.” 

“How will you enjoy going back to your 
monotonous round of duties, the hard tread-mill 
of labor, after your taste of ease and indepen¬ 
dence?” 

“ I don’t expect ,to epjoy it, and I don’t know 
that it is necessary I should. There are other 
things in life, Mr. Hastings, besides enjoyment c 
better things, higher, nobler things.” 

“Well, well, this is a preposterous state of 
affairs. Mr. Armitage will refuse to accept it.” 

think you wrong Mr. Armitage by the 
doubt.” 

Again he looked at me keenly, with the sharp, 
lawyer eyes, that would fain read my soul. 

“ Well, what if he does refuse? I will write 
to him, but I wager my head, he will refuse to 
accept your offer.” 

I thought to myself that my head would rest 
but uneasily upon my shoulders, if its position 
there depended upon the unselfishness and gen¬ 
erosity of Mr. Carl Armitage; but I said no 
j more about it, and Mr. Hastings attended me 
\ down to my carriage, with more interest and 
attention than he had ever vouchsafed before. 
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The next morning, I commenced my prepara¬ 
tions to leave. That afternoon, while I was deep 
in the mysteries and miseries of packing, I 
received a note from Mr. Hastings, containing 
a telegram from Mr. Armitage. lie could not 
wait to write, it seemed. He utterly refused, 
and at once, to touch so much as a penny of the 
property. But I said to myself, he thought it 
would look better to not grasp it at once, as a 
boy would seize a stolen orange. Or did he still 
count on my romantic affection and admiration 
for him, and think it would look better to become 
owner of the property in that way? Did he 
have a little pity for the “poor old soul,” who 
was, nevertheless, so repulsive to him, as to 
think it would be too bad, to win all her worldly 
wealth, and her affections, too, with no return. 

I sat down and wrote a line to Mr. Hastings, 
Affirming again my unalterable resolution to 
leave the place, that week. 

The next morning, down he came, fuming and 
panting for breath. And again I had to listen to 
a long volley of arguments and expostulations. 
He kept his temper tolerably well, while in my 
presence; but as he walked down the front steps, 
with the fair beauty of Armitage Place, in the 
morning sunshine, all before him, I heard him 
mutter to himself, with emphasis: 

“Such a place as this to go a begging. I 
never saw two such consummate and hopeless 
idiots in my whole life, before.” 

I worked hard, all day. As the sunset drew 
near, I was tired and worn out, first with my 
thoughts, and then with old Hannah’s mournful 
upbraidings and remonstrances. For it seemed 
that even the return of her beloved Mr. Carl, 
could not console her for my going out again, 
homeless and penniless, into the world, to fight 
ray hard warfare, against poverty and want. So 
I had gone out into the old summer-hoifte, that 


stood at the bottom of the garden. I 8At there, 
leaning my head listlessly against the vine- 
wreathed lattice-work, with my* hands folded 
idly on my lap, when I heard a step coming 
directly towards my retreat, and I rose to meefr— 
Carl Armitage. 1 

Was he such a consummate actor, as to counter¬ 
feit. the quick, sudden glow of joy, that shone in 
his dark eyes, as he stepped quickly forward, with 
outstretched hands, as he caught sight of me ! 

“ Miss Dennison, you here?” he cried. 

“ Where should I be, if not here, Mr. ArmitageS” 

I said, with cold hauteur, drawing back. 

He looked in unfeigned surprise. 

“Are you a relative of the owner of tins 
place? Pardon me, but the happiness, the 
surprise of seeing you here is so great—” 

“ No, I am not a relative of the owner of this 
place. The owner is Mr. Armitage, I only came 
into possession of it by a mistake.” 

“You! You became possessor of it. Why^I 
thought your name was Dorothea, Miss Milly 
always called you Dot. And I saw the owner of 
this place once, she was an old lady, with gray 
hair and spectacles.” 

“ Oh ! my namesake, my aunt Catherine.” 

Why had I not thought of this solution before, 
while wondering upon the words of his letter, 
and the mystery of his behavior? 

And oh ! blessscd sunlight, that enwrapped us 
about, as wo sat there, crowned with that light 
that was “ never on sea or on shore.” 

But in all the long talk that followed, there was 
no question of mine or thine. We had entered 
into a realm, where they measured not their 
wealth by acres, or counted it down in real gokl. 

Mr. Hastings was disquieted no more, with 
rash refusals of Armitage Place, by its lawftil 
owners. And Hannah was blissful, with a bliss 
too deep for words to express. 


< < IF.” 


BY STELLA 

If T conld hold your hands, to-night, 

And prom upon yonr brow; 

The kirn that’s trembling on my lips, 

Could see thee, darling, note: 

It seems as if my throbbing heart. 

Would cost aside its fear, 

And tell you of the loving thought^ 

That fondly cluster here. 

If I conld only look, to-night, 

Deep in those eyes of blno; 

Could see within their azure depths 
Those beams of love so true; 


BREWER. 

Could meet those glances still and sweet, 
That from thy eyes to minei 

Speak of a love, so pure and deep— 

A lovo like heaven, divine. 

If I could take those hnvve, strong hands, 
And hold them in my own ; 

And hear again those precious words. 
You told in softened tone; 

If I could for a moment, love 1 
Bring all my thoughts to thee; 

I know, ’twould fill my lonely heart, 
With peace and ecstacy. 
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CHATTER IV. 

Wyckliffe paused and looked up. Else was 
motioning liim back. “Ah!” he thought, “if I 
had taken her advice before, I would never have 
stood where I am standing now, with death staring 
me in the face. This time, t will heed her.” 

He waved his baud, therefore, in recognition. 
Site answered, motioning him to go up the pass. 
This he did, as long as she signalled him to do it, 
stopping when she directed him to go no further. 

She had, evidently, devised some plan for 
attempting to send him aid, and while he was 
skeptical as to the result, he yet felt an irresistible 
impulse to trust his life in her hands. “ What a 
precious fool I have been,” he said, “to place it 
in jeopardy, for Louise Lanier—a woman, who 
regards it as of less value than the merest bauble, 
which my wealth might purchase for her.” 

When Else saw that Wyckliffe comprehended 
her wish, and would obey her directions, she 
rapidly descended the cliff, followed by her dog. 
In her hand she carried a coil of rope. But, 
when Lionel had joined her at the torrent’s edge, 
she untwisted the coils from about her arm, and 
dexterously looped them around his neck, while 
the noble animal stood patiently watching her, a 
world of wistful questioning in his meek eyes. 

This great-hearted Lionel had been the truest, 
most faithful and devoted companion, that the 
motherless girl had ever known. Through child¬ 
hood and maidenhood, she had held converse 
with him, as with a tried, familiar friend: he 
knew her words and ways, and would have given 
his life for hers. Imminent then must be the 
peril, even of a fellow mortal, to tempt her to the 
sacrifice she was doubtless preparing to make. 
Wyckliffe understood her design, as he saw her 
twisting the coils of rope about the animal’s 
neck, and, intuitively, he comprehended, at least, 
a measure of the pain, which it cost her, to expose 
the dog to almost certain destruction. 

At the last moment, however, she almost 
faltered, for Lionel, as if now conscious of what 
she was demanding of Mm, suddenly turned his 
head, and, uttering a low wWne, pressed it 
lovingly against her bosom, as she knelt beside 
him. She flung her arms about his neck. 

“ Brave Lionel! True friend! Thou faithful 
( 280 ) 


jone!” she cried. “If thou must perish, my 
Brave, die as the heroes die! Be thou no craven, 
to meet death, shrinking and afraid.” 

Hot, bitter tears dropped from her eyes, and 
fell upon him. But there was only one instant of 
this weakness! Thrusting the dog from her 
embrace, she bade him carry the rope across to 
Wyckliffe; and the dauntless creature, courageous 
as a hero of Thermopylae, advanced, at the word, 
to the verge of the torrent. 

The surging waters rushed over the delicate 
feet; the icy spray rained, like needle points, 
against his breast; and for an instant he shrunk 
back, and once more uttered that low, pleading 
whine, turning his mournftil eyes, as if to ask if 
his mistress would possibly relent. Wyckliffe 
could see that her face was fixed and white: that 
! her bosom heaved, and that her eyes glimmered 
with tears ; but she waived the dog on, neverthe¬ 
less, and pointing to the torrent, said : 

“ Go ! go ! Or thou art no comrade of mine. 
Go, Lionel!” 

! As if shamed by her taunt, the dog gave a 
| quick bark, rose lightly in the air, and sprang 

> forward, clearing the space to the first boulder. 

; But over the next rock, a treacherous sheet of 
\ spray was already creeping; and, beyond, for 
j two yards or more, a rush of breakers foamed 
and roared, as if a whirlpool had suddenly 
\ opened there. The dog shivered perceptibly, 
j gave a frightened whine, that deepened to a 
\ growl, and directly changed to a quick, alarmed 
\ hark. Yielding to an uncontrollable impulse of 
’ terror, he whirled swiftly around, and bounded 
| back again to the bank. There, after a moment, 

J he crept, crouching and abashed, to the feet of 
! his mistress, 

j “Lionel,” she cried, sternly, “I deemed thee 
j faithful unto deAth. Hast thy false flesh turned 
traitor to the spirit that is within thee? My 

> Brave, come!” 

? She tapped her shoulders, and with a ringing 
\ bark, be leaped up, planting Ms fore feet against 
her, on either side of the firm, white throat. 
Else drew, closer to hers, the sleek head, and 
j laying her cheek softly against his, she murmured 
words of tenderness and pride. Wyckliffe 
J watched the significant pantomime, and thought, 
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for a moment, that eh©, too, hod given up, in 
despair, the attempt to rescue him. 

“ But no,” he cried, suddenly. “ I wrong her. 
Gracious heaven, is the girl mad ? Oh! that I 
had a thousand lives to give for hers.” 

For Else Von Boeck had leaped to the boulder, 
from which Lionel had retreated; and the dog, 
incited by her example, had followed, without 
hesitation. She patted him encouragingly; then, 
with another light bound, cleared the intervening 
distance to the next boulder, over which the j 
waters, os we have said, were already foaming. f 
Pausing only long enough to see that Lionel still j 
followed, and to calculate the distance to the ' 
third boulder, which was even yet more deeply ' 
submerged, she sprang fearlessly across. For an j 
instant, her form swayed, dangerously, as if she j 
would lose her foothold; but her strength and 
agility prevailed; and she stood there, firm as a 
rock, the white torrent sweeping high over her 
ankles. 

Simultaneously, the dog leaped with her, his 
cold muzzle kissing her hand, as she balanced 
herself. She stooped, and caressed him; and 
Wyckliffe could hear her voice ring out, clear and 
commanding, as she spoke. 

“Brave Lionel,” she cried. “Brave boy. 
Hie thee now I Go—on ! on !” 

Had the dog disobeyed, or perchance even 
hesitated, both he and his mistress must have 
been swept off; but, inspired by. her bravery, or, 
instinctively recognizing that his sole chance of 
safety was in going forward, he leaped to the 
next rock, which, although submerged, yet gave 
him footing for a second, and then bounded to 
the next, which fortunately rose higher out of 
the stream, and yielded to him an instant’s rest. 
From thence, after a slight breathing spell, en¬ 
couraged by the voice of Else, he dashed onward 
again; and a few agile leaps carried him qnite 
across, where shaking the drops from his silken 
coat, he sprang upon the ledge, at Wyckliffe’s 
side, licked the latter’s hand, and looked back, 
as if for the approval of his mistress. 

Wyckliffe, before he even lifted off the heavy 
coils of rope, stooped, and passing his arm about 
Lionel’s neck, pressed his lips to the spot, which 
had been honored by Else’s last caress. The 
girl had, meantime, left her perilous position, 
regained the security of the hither cliff, and had 
turned to look at Wyckliffe. A hot wave of 
color, as she saw this kiss, dyed her oheek, throat, 
and even forehead. 

Wyekliffe now hastily uncoiled the rope, from 
about the dog’s neck, and Else seeing that he 
understood her design, began rapidly to ascend 
the cliff. To the other end of the rope, a line of 


; strong twine had been attached, and one of these 
} lines she carried in her hand, while the other 
; end, attached to the rope, had been conveyed to 
i Wyckliffe. As she ascended the path, she drew 
i on the rope, while Wyckliffe held it taut from his 
i side. 

Before she began to haul over the rope, how- 
* ever, she had summoned Lionel to return to her, 
with a shrill whistle, made partly by the fingers, 
after the order of an Alpine call. The dog, 
pricking up his ears, had answered, with a short 
bark; and bounding from the ledge, had begun 
to recross the torrent. He leaped with daring 
adroitness, and seemed, at first, as if he would 
safely gain the side of his mistress. Perchance, 
however, he was too eager, or too careless. Or, 
perchance, the waters had gained new depth and 
force. By some misadventure, at least, his feet 
were suddenly swept from under him, and in an 
instant, the maelstrom of waters seized him, 
whirling the graceful, slender body down the 
l gorge, as helpless as a leaf that is borne before 
j the gale. 

Else covered her eyes, hastily, with 'her hands, 
and bent low her head, as if to shut out the hor¬ 
rible vision. 

“Great heavens,” cried Wyckliffe, “if I could 
but have saved the dog, if only to spare her 
pain. She would as freely give her own life, if 
it would avail to save another’s, however. God 
bless her.” 

But Else’s weakness lasted only for a moment. 
She looked up bravely, the next instant, and sig¬ 
naled Wyckliffe to let out his coils of rope. Care¬ 
fully he obeyed her injunction. As carefally, 
she wound in the twine, the end of the rope 
following after. In a little while, she was able 
to seize the rope itself, and secure it tightly about 
a projecting crag, several feet above the flood, so 
as to allow for the swagging of the rope and the 
force of the torrent, Wyckliffe, catching at her 
idea, imitated her movements, and very soon a 
substantial line of snpport was established between 
the opposite banks. Obeying hefr farther in¬ 
structions, he formed an additional support for 
himself, with a fragment of the rope, which he 
first securely fastened in a slip noosC around his 
chest, passing the other end over the rope, and faet- 
eningit about his arm. Ho took this precaution 
that if his feet were swept from under him, as 
Lionel’s had been, or his hands were jerked 
loose, he would yet be upheld and enabled to 
regain his position. 

In this wise, Wyckliffe dared his fate once 
more. But before he stepped into the torrent, 
he turned, for an instant, in the direction of Else 
Yon Bflfeck, and, lifting his hat, Sto&d, reverently 
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uncovered, aa if offering her thanks, and invoking 
her prayers. She beckoned him, in reply, to 
make the crossing without delay. But he waited 
for yet one moment more. It was to thrust his 
hand into an inner pocket, and draw’ forth the 
bunch of Alpine flowers, already bruised and 
withered, which he now held up for her to sec. 
Then, bending forward, and extending his hand 
over the stream, he dropped the blossoms one by 
one into the flood. The wind scattered the 
fragrant shower afar; then the whirlpools swal¬ 
lowed them up: and so perished every emblem of 
Wyckliffe’s fealty to Louise Lanier. 

Else, meantime, by signs and words, and out¬ 
stretched hands, implored him not to lose another 
moment, for the flood was deepening continually : 
and already the shelf of rock, on which he stood, 
was under wykter, and every boulder of the 
crossing was likewise submerged. Thus urged, 
he plunged in, at last. 

The crossing was a protracted struggle, as it 
were, with death. Again and again, Wyckliffe’s 
foot were swept from under him. He only 
recovered his balance, by clinging to the rope, 
and so struggling back to an upright position. 
Again and again, lie was suspended over the 
torrent, his fVail support alone holding him back 
from inevitable destruction. 

White as a corpse, tonscly still, Else Yon 
Bdeck watched the struggle. She could do no 
more for him, she felt, than she had already 
done. Her breath came and went, convulsively, 
as she saw him leap from boulder to boulder, 
sometimes making good his foot-hold, sometimes, 
as we have said, missing it. At lapt the worst of 
the passage was safely cleared. But two more 
leaps, and the danger would be post! 

Another leap was safely taken. Thank heaven, 
he was now, almost within reach of her out- j 
stretched hand. She did not dare to speak to j 
him yot. She was afraid to attract his attention, \ 
lest he should miss the next and last boulder, i 
Over this, an eddying current of water rushed i 
violently. “ God help him,” sho cried, involun- > 
tardy, clasping lior hands in an attitude of prayer. > 
lie sprang, as she spoke, and reached the boulder, i 
But os she had feared, he slipped from the edge, < 
and his whole weight falling, with a jerk, on the l 
" it snapped in two. Wyckliffe was swept \ 
into the torrent, end dashed against the bank, \ 
but, fortunately, still held fast to a fragment of l 
the rope. More fortunately still, the other end j 
of this fragment was in Else’s hand. ) 

She did not lose her presence of mind. Not a ! 
moment was to be lost. Exerting all her strength, | 
she pulled steadily on the rope, and so was able j 
to draw him to l&nd, in spite of the mad whirl of} 


the cataract. She had to exercise great care, to 
guard him from being dashed against the sharp 
rocks, that jutted out along the bank. As it was, 
he was buffeted and tossed about, until she feared 
life would bo extinct, before she could Bucceed. 
At last, when everything else failed, she descended 
into the stream, herself, venturing further and 
further, until finally she was able to take hold of 
the now unconscious Wyckliffe. 

But as she did this, her overstrained strength 
gave way, and she felt herself losing her own 
footing. The cliffs seemed to be whirling wildly 
around her, as in some mad dance; the roar of 
the surging waters was already in her ears: she 
realized that all was over, both for her and for 
Wyckliffe. 

But at that instant a strong arm was suddenly 
thrown about her, and she was borne, with her 
inanimate burden to the shore. Leonard Westcoti 
had received, and read the note she had left for 
him, and had hastened, with others from the hotel, 
to the rescue. They had reached the torrent, just 
in time, os we have seen, to save Else and 
Wyckliffe. A second more and they would have 
been too late. 


CHAPTER V. 

Three or four weeks subsequently, the scene 
of this exploit was totally metamorphosed. 

The roar and the rush were stilled, the tumult 
of waters was hushed into silence, and snow 
wraiths lurked in every crevice, where mael¬ 
stroms hod whirled and whitened. 

The Alpine winter had locked everything in its 
frozen grasp. Over cascade and cliff, an icy 
stillness reigned. Every peak glistened white 
in the steel-blue air. The cold without was 
intense. Fierce storms shook even the solid 
base of the Mtihlen Hotel. But within all was 
cheery. A genial and soothing warmth perva¬ 
ded every apartment, a warmth emanating from 
the huge porcelain stove of Frau Sdmellwind. 

It was a new world, indeed, into which 
Wyckliffe’s returning consciousness had inducted 
him; a world made up, perhaps, of brighter 
fancies and purer realizations than he hod hap¬ 
pened upon ever before. 

For many days following his adventure, the 
fancies that visited him were, it is true, those of 
a fevered brain; and with the lifo-blood rioting in 
his veins, it was many days more, before he 
could draw for himself the boundary line between 
the realm of imaginative bliss or woe, and the 
pleasant realizations that came to him in the first 
hours of convalescence. 

During these days of recovery, Leonard Westoott 
had been his untiring attendant, forsaking pleas* 
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•ore, business, everything, to linger at Miihlen, 
ministering to his comrade’s helplessness. The 
Frau Sclmellwind had been his coadjutor in 
this, so that both he and TVyckliffe looked upon 
her as a fat, smiling angel of mercy, entering 
the sick room always with her hands full of 
blessings, in the form of soothing draughts, or 
bodily refreshments. To the invalid her broad, 
genial face, and cheery German chatter, brought 
also, in his hours of pain and depression, a 
needed stimulus to hope or patience. 

Yet Wyckliffe, ungrateful and exacting, longed 
for another presence. Often, in hU first hours 
of illness, he had felt dimly conscious of the 
touch of fingers, lighter and softer than either 
Leonard’s, or the Frau’s; and more than once, 
his half-delirious sense, had been moved by what 
seemed the sweetest tones mortal had ever lis¬ 
tened to. But when the danger was over, when 
ecmsciousne88 had fully returned, the cool, light 
fingers were felt no longer, the soft, musical 
voice heard no more. Boor Leonard found it no 
easy matter, in consequence, to satisfy the 
invalid, who grew, daily, more exacting and 
irritable. Even when transferred to the state 
parlor, even when the Frau and her meek spouse 
came and went with kindly ministrations, and 
▼oluble expressions of interest, it Was but little 
better; for Else Von Boeck had returned to the 
monastery, and only appeared at rare intervals, 
when the storms would permit. On these occa¬ 
sions, she would, however, brighten the invalid’s 
room, long enough to make kindly inquiries 
regarding Wyckliffe’s physical welfare. With 
these brief glimpses of her, he tried to be con¬ 
tent; and hor coming was something to look 
forward to, from day to day. But, at last, a time 
arrived, when he saw her no longer. A pro¬ 
tracted storm had been raging over Miihlen for 
a week or more; and, in that interval, Else had 
not been to the hotel a single time. Wyckliffe, 
in consequence, had reached that point, at which 
he thought patience had ceased to be a virtue. 

“ This is an intolerable bore, Leonard.” 

“ What is ?” retorted his friend. 

For three or four hours, the invalid had had 
nothing to do, but stare out of the peaked case¬ 
ment, at the fast-falling snow. 

“What is it? Why eyerything—the snow— 
the solitude—these knitting bones—the intoler¬ 
able dullness. It’s enough to drive a siek man 

to distraction. I wish something would turn 

— _ >1 

up. 

“ What the thunder, old fellow, could * turn up' 
at this altitude? The attraction of gravitation is 
too strong. So, perfbroe, the min, the snow, 
the sleet, and the hail must fall; and one’s 


spirits will Bink to zero in unision. The roads 
are blocked, so that the diligence can no longer 
‘ turn up * the Julier Pass, nor consequently * turn 
up’ the quietude of our hotel. Indeed, I know of 
nothing, at this elevation, to * turn up,’ unless it 
be Frau Bchnellwind’s flap jacks; and surely 
they 4 turn up * brown and luscious enough, to 
tempt the appetite of a Sybarite. The Frau is 
going to give us some for dinner. I saw her 
getting the irons ready, when I was in the bake- 
room, a few minutes ago. Bo cheer up, old 
fellow.” 

Tho “ old fellow ” smiled, dolefully. 

“ It’s very well for you to make light of the 
Miihlen forlornness,” he growled, “but you are 
not tied to this chair, and to this dull barn 
of a room, as I am. You have your recrea¬ 
tions.” 

“ What recreations for instance?” dryly. 

“Well, those hunts you enjoy, with the Frau’s 
nephew—” 

“ You mean those two scrambles, over the ice¬ 
fields, in which Fritz and I saw not even the 
shadow of a chamois; and in both of W'hich I 
had my toes and ears frosted, in addition to a 
tumble into a miniature crevasse. Well—if they 
were recreations—what next ?” 

“The walks to the monastery.” 

“Three times, with FriLulein Else, you mean? 
Well, those would come under the head of recre¬ 
ations, only the girl wears clogs sometimes. You 
think her pretty? Ah, you should have seen 
her, the first time I did. It was when I was 
here, before, as I have told you already. She 
little imagined that any strangers were near, and 
was sitting, on the hearth-stone of the out- 
kitchen, feeding the pigeons. The birds seemed 
to regard her as one of themselves, and came 
cooing and whirling about her, eating from her 
hand. Her hair was unbound, and fell, in its 
golden lustre, quite to her waist. Her feet were 
bare, for the day was warm, and she had, appar¬ 
ently, fifing aside her shoes, for the moment: 
and Buch feet, my dear fellow, such lovely little 
feet, I never saw before, and shall never see 
again.” 

‘“You forget,” said Wyckliffe, stiffly, “that 
you are speaking of one who saved my life.” 

“Ohl I meant no harm. The very reverse, 
indeed. Butthere’s no denying that these German 
M'adchen wear a rough, uncouth garb, sometimes, 
at least, os compared with our American girls.” 

“ It’s the most picturesque, the most beautiftil 
costume, I think, in the world.” 

“You think so? Well, there’s no accounting 
for tastes. Just imagine, will you, the effect of 
such a tout ensemble, os the Maid of Miihlen, on 
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the occasion I have described, in the reception- 
room of La Belle Rivi&re?” 

“She would adorn a palace, in any garb. 1 
was a fool, that day, Leonard.” 

“ You are a fool now, Wyckliffe.” The color 
deepened in Wyckliffe’s face. “ You are a mon¬ 
strous fool, I think, to let a sentiment of pride 
stand between you and your choice of a woman 
like Else Yon Boeck.” 

“ Pride I It would be the proudest day of my 
life, in which I could gain her assurance, that 
she would be my wife.” 

Leonard nodded. 

“I thought as much. Why not go in, and 
win, then ?” 

WycklifFo sighed, dolorously. 

“ It’s no use. She doesn’t care an iota for me. 
She risked her life for me, but she would have 
done so for her bitterest foe. Her heart is full 
of kindness to all, but she has no love for me.” 

“ Nonsense ! She nursed you, night and day, 
without rest, or sleep, while you were so ill.” 

“So she would have nursod a beggar. No, 
Leonard, if she cares for anybody, it is for you, 
my boy. I’ve watched her eye brighten, when 
you were talking with her. Besides, am I blind ? 
Don’t I see how you haunt the bake-room, when 
she and the Frau are busy there ?” 

Leonard laughed. 

“ So that’s the way the wind sets ? You mean, 
when the Friiulcin is there, preparing, with her 
own hands, some dainty to tempt your palate ?” 

Wyckliffe stirred, uneasily. 

“ There is more talking, than baking, done, I 
suspect.” 

Again Leonard laughed, gaily. 

“ There’s truth in that suspicion, certainly; 
and I tell you what, Wyckliffe, there’s a won¬ 
derful fascination about the Maid of Miihlen, 
whether she talks, or is silent But there’s 
nothing like the charm she has, over the bake- 
oven, when laughing and chatting: her checks 
glow, her eyes sparkle; oh I l wish you could see 
her so.” 

“ I wish I could,” and Wyckliffe pushed back 
his chair, petulantly. “ But here I am, bound, 
like Tantalus; and I may hunger and thirst, 
perpetually, with no one to care about it.” 

“ While I can drink from the wells of bright¬ 
ness in her eyes, and reach forth to pluck the 
fruit which so tempts you, eh, Wyckliffe? No, 
seriously, old fellow, the Maid of Miihlen is sour 
grapes to me, in spite of her sweetness. I can¬ 
not reach her. She’s quite beyond *ne. But 
you havo a chance, if you did but know it. At 
least I think so,” gravely. “ Indeed, I do, It’s 
worth your trying, at least. God bless you both. 


You were made for each other, if ever two peoplo 
were.” 

Wyckliffe did not answer, but sat thinking. 
Meantime, Leonard applied himself, vigorously, 
to polishing the gun ho was cleaning, preparatory 
to another “recreation” with Fritz, to see if he 
could get a bit of game for the invalid. At last 
ho looked up, aud remarked, as if inspired by a 
sudden idea: 

“ I say, Wyckliffe. Speaking of those talks in 
the bake-room. That’s a jolly placo, if ever 
there was one. For my part, I can’t see why 
you should be mewed up in this stupid parlor, 
big and grand os it is, when our Frau is twice as 
fat, and twice as jolly, in the bake-room. The 
Fraulein, too, is twice as beautiful, and Eve 
times less dignified, in there than here. I’ve a 
great notion to ask Frau Schnellwind, if sho will 
not let me wheel your chair into the bake-room, 
where you can sit in tho corner, by the ovenB, 
aud be waited on, and entertained like a prince.” 

For the first time, Wyckliffe showed some 
animation. 

“ Do, my dear boy I There’s nothing I would 
like better.” 

Leonard laid aside his gun. 

“I’ll go, at once, to tho Frau. But it’s not 
likely we’ll have much of a ‘lark’ in ther^ 
to-day. The Fraulein will hardly come up, 
through this snow storm.” 

In a short while, he returned, triumphant* 
and Wyckliffo was soon established, cosily, in the 
warmest corner of the coveted bake-room. 

“I feel as if something had ‘turned up f for 
me at last, Leonard,” ho said, smiling brightly, 
as he leaned back in his chair, content.. 

“ May it be a trump card of destiny, Wyck,” 
answered Leonard, cordially.” “ Heigh ho I old 
fellow, look out there I Tho wheel of fortune is 
turning for you in spite of the weather.” 


CHAPTER YI. 

Wyckufie’s fhee lighted up with a flush of 
excitement, as he caught sight, through the 
window, of the red hood and fur-lined cloak of 
the Fraulein Else. 

Leonard hastened into the hall to welcome her, 
and a moment later, he and she entered the bake- 
room together, talking merrily. 

What a fair picture she made, framed in the 
doorway; for as soon as she saw Wyckliffo, she 
paused on the threshold, the impersonation of 
pleased surprise. 

“Mein Herr,” she pried, advancing to greet 
him, with a frank shake of the hand. “I haf 
not seen you look beforo bo like yourself. Iss it 
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only the firelight, from the bake-ofons, or haf you 
a color, really? Which fee it, Herr Westcott? 
8ee what a tint of health his cheeks wear, to-day.’* : 

“ It is not an evidence of incipient heart- 
disease,’” said Westcott, mischievously, “is it 
WJck ? It has come, so suddenly; for yon had 
none of it, over in the Fran's state parlor. I 
think, Fritalein, if it is not from the ovens, it 
must be a reflection of year own radiant bloom.” 

She echoed his laugh, raising her pink palms 
to her cheeks, which were brilliant with coloring. 

44 The wind blows a hurricane along the 
monastery road, and I haf walked briskly,” she 
said. “ If Herr Wyckliffh borrows his color from 
me, I can spare him some more, and haf no loss 
myself.” 

She turned again to the invalid. “ It iss the 
air of the bakery that bass done you so good. 
How strange you haf nefrr before discovered 
this cheeriest nook Of the whole house.” 

44 I did not think I should be admitted.” 

44 Ach! Herr Westcott, why did you tell him 
not, that we haf no myBteries here?” 

44 To confess the truth, Fr&ulein, I was selfish 
enough to forget that Wyckliffe might be yearn¬ 
ing for these domestic delights, which have been 
such a pleasure to me; bnt which I really 
thought were foreign to Ins taste. It was bnt an 
hour or two ago, when the idea of bringing him 
here first popped into my head; and presto, 
there he Was, twenty per cent, better for the 
change at once 1” 

41 Of course, and the fory sight of Frau Schnell- 
wind's ceaseless activity, to say nothing of the 
odorous delights of our bakery, will be the fery 
best tonic he oould haf,” she said, smiling. 

44 Then you, and Frau Schnellwind, will not be 
hard-hearted enough to remand me to the isola¬ 
tion of the state parlor?” said Wyckliffe. 

44 Nay, Herr Wyckliffe, yon Bhall be fory 
welcome to stay. You haf my permission. And 
as for the Frau Mutter, her heart is aa large as 
her body; so there iss bnt small danger of being 
exiled by her. But here she comes to speak for 
herself.” 

Meantime, onr convalescent leaned back in his 
easy chair, smiling contentedly, while the Frau 
Mutter expressed volubly to Elso her disapproba¬ 
tion of the exposure she had undergone, in 
braving the drifts, and snow foil, along the road 
from the monastery. 

Else rejoined blithely, but threatened to turn 
back heme at once, if the Frau Mutter would 
have none of her. 

Against this proposition, Leonard and the 
dame, protested vehemently; and Lisabet, slow 
and meek-eyed as one of her A brine cows, said 


“the Frdulem must not go, for the house had 
been in shadow until she came.” 

Bnt Wyckliffe said nothing. Only, when 
Frau Schnellwind hod, with her own hands, the 
better to show her welcome, dismantled their 
visitor of her snow-wreathed wrappings, and hacl 
hung the white-broidered hood and cloak by the 
fire, close to him, he reaehed out his thin fingers, 
smoothing caressingly the soft fur, that had 
sheltered Else from the cold and wet. 

“Fran Schnellwind was right; don’t you 
think so?” he said, presently, when Else canto 
up to dry and warm herself. “It was quite 
dangerous for you to come out, in such weather. 
But now that you are here, it will yet prove dan¬ 
gerous, for you to attempt to go back, until the 
snow is over. Frau Schnellwind should require 
you to remain with her, at least, for the night.” 

Else smiled. 

44 It will hardly be necessary for die Frau 
Mutter to lay heafy commands upon me, I think,” 
she answered, brightly. 44 1 came, expecting to 
remain this night. Indeed, my uncle, the prior, 
iss absent on one of hiss missions, and I haf his 
permission to tarry here for his coming, and it 
muss be seferal days that I am here.” 

Not a rift had been made in the olonds, hover¬ 
ing low about Mfililen; yet to Wyckliffe, her 
news was as if a burst of sunshine had been let 
into Frau Schnellwind's bakery. 

44 Your uncle, the kind, old prior, has lived a 
life of good works, they tell me, Fraulein,” he 
said, looking at her. “Bnt, surely, his de¬ 
parture, at this time, is the most beneficent 
deed of charity be conld have performed.” 

She flushed slightly, her clear gaso fhltering a 
little, at meeting the glad light in his eyes. 

44 His going now was opportune for me, at 
least, os it enables me to pay a visit to die liebe 
Fran, before my own departure from Miihlen.” 

; 44 Your departure?” he echoed, dolefully. 

| “8urely, you are not to leave the monastery?” 

| 44 Yes. I haf to go, When the way iss clear— 

When the snow iss gone a leetlo, I mean. My 
father summons me to the caro of hiss house, 
now that I haf come to dignity and age enough, 
to haf a charge bo grand.” 

She smiled. Bnt it was with difficulty Wyck¬ 
liffe could summon a smile in answer. The 
rift in the clouds, if there had been one, had 
closed again and the sunshine was gone, leaving 
only a blank shadow behind. 

Both Were silent for awhile. At length, 
Wyckliffe r«urmed the conversation. He seemed 
anxious to learn all he could of Else's family, 
and of her future home-life, and ventured to 
\ question her about them. 8he told him, briefly, 
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how her mother had died almost before her 
recollection. Her father, a general in the German 
army, had never married again; and so the 
children had been scattered. She had one 
brother and two sisters. 

“ I lmf told Herr Westcott of my sister, Thekla,” 
she said, smiling. “She is petite —fhiry-like. 
She iss fery lolly, and I know her beauty should 
please even his artistic taste for the beautiful.” 

“ Doubtless Leonard would find the Fraulein 
Thekla lovely, as you say. But don't you think 
my friend’s aesthetic sense inclines rather to the 
statuesque, or stately ? Is not the elder sister 
rather the model for his artistic taste?” 

Else laughed in her bright, artless way. 

“ I ?” spreading out her hands. “ Why, 
Mein Herr, your friend looks at me to be the 
soul of practicality. With all his cleferness, he 
could transfer me not efer to his canvas, idealized, 
etherealized, as he would point Thekla there. 
By the by, he hass, the Herr W'estcott hass, 
promised that he shall come, this winter, to 
Berlin, to make a portrait of my sister, TheklA. 
I hope he may induce you to honor us also, 
Ilerr Wyckliffe. My father will gif you both a 
welcome.” 

“ Thanks,” said Wyckliffe, speaking con¬ 
strainedly, almost coldly. “ That will be impos¬ 
sible, I fear, as business will call me to America, 
as soon as I can shake off these miserable 
shackles, binding me here.” 

“ You moan those splints and bandages,” she 
said, quietly. “ They must gif harassment to one 
who desires to haf motion.” 

Never a repetition of her invitation I Not even 
a word of regret for his proposed return, across 
the Atlantic 1 

Again a silence fell between them, and this 
time neither of them attempted to bridge it over, 
with a word. Presently, Else got up from warm¬ 
ing her chilled handB and feet, and went to 
answer the summons of Westcott, who had already 
twice warned her, that Frau 8ohnellwind was 
ready for the meringue pastries they were to 
compound. 

Else found the twain at the pastry slab, at the 
far sido of the bakery. The dame was busily 
whisking her eggs, and her artist guest, with 
privileged familiarity, was-deaning his elbows on 
her slab, while together they were hotly dis¬ 
cussing the relative merits of their respective 
mother tongues. Elso went to work, assisting 
the dame. But though she listened, smilingly, to 
West cot t’s chatter, and the Frau’s guttural re¬ 
torts, she did not join in the debate. Across by 
the stove, Wyckliffe sat, silentj if not sullen. 
Indeed, for a time, he would not look at, or lis¬ 


ten to, the trio at the pastry table. His eyes, on 
the contrary, were fixed on the fire, as if he was 
| studying out problems, which seemed to rise with 
the flames, that leaped and cracked there. 

By and by, he rested his head against the 
cushion, and, closing his eyes, shut out even a 
chance vision of the other oecupants of the bakery. 
Frau Schnellwind, deceived by his well-feigned 
\ slumber, signaled Wes too tt to cease his chatter, 

\ and Lisabet to stop her clatter among the pots 
and pans. 

Else looked, once, at the listless figure, and at 
the emaciated face, but she glanced away imme¬ 
diately, and went on with her meringues. 

Westcott, after awhile, tired of the monotonous 
silence, and had recourse to his never failing 
•comforter, his cigarette ease. Lighting one of 
the fragrant twists, at the fire, he strolled from 
the bakery, to seek the worthy host, in the 
latter’8 snuggery, where they had had many a 
smoke, and chat together. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Soon after, Frau 8chnellwind was summoned, 
by some domestic call, to another part of the 
hotel: and Wyckliffe, furtively opening liis eyes, 
discovered that he, and the Fraulein, and the 
busy Lisabet, were the sole oocupAnts of the 
room. For some time, he watched, secretly, the 
deft fingers and graceful movements of Else, 
while her shapely hands patted, and kneaded, 
and rolled the flaky crusts destined for the oven. 
More than once, already, the oven door had been 
opened softly, and Lisabet had deposited, within, 
a few of the tempting meringues; but, at such 
moment#, Wyckliffe snapped his eyes promptly 
together, hypocrite as he was, so that Lisabet and 
her Fraulein were alike unconscious of the de¬ 
ception he was practicing upon them. Conse¬ 
quently, the two worked on, without spooking, 
until Lisabet noticed the Fraulein’s sleeve dipping 
into the meringue mixture. 

At this, she moved quickly to Elsc’s side, and 
began to tuok the obtrusive ouffo, from the round, 
white arm. This was what Wyckliffe wanted. 
He had wondered why Else did not bare her 
arms at work, as she had done, the first day he 
saw her. How fair and rounded they bad looked 
to him even then 1 Much to his chagrin now, he 
saw her resist Lisabet. 

“Nay, nay, Lisabet,” she said. “Let the 
sleeve be. It incommodes me but little. I pur¬ 
posely left it down, that he might not see this 
arm, to-day.” She nodded towards Wyoklifle. 

“ Why can’t she permit me,” he said to himself) 
“ to see her arm bared ? She bares it, when 
} working before Leonard ?” 
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“ But, Fraulein,” persisted Lisabet, “ he sleeps; 
and the. sleeve is being messed. You are quite 
safe, iu permitting me to loop back the sleeve, 
for the pastries will be done direotly, and he may 
sleep there for an hour or more." 

“You are as self-willed as usual, Lisabet,” 
answered the Fr&nlein, with a smile. “ To 
content you, the sleeves shall be rolled up, 
though you oan see, for yourself, how plain the 
‘scar is, to-day.” 

“A scar,” repeated Wyokliffe, and looking, 
stealtliily, he saw a broad, purple cicatrice, 
barely healed over, on the arm which Westcott 
had pronounced a model of symmetrical beauty, 
and which had been stretched forth for his sal¬ 
vation, that horriblo day in the gorge. 

What a sickening sensation of remorse over¬ 
whelmed him. This, then, was the “ little hurt,” 
which had made a sling necessary for her, as he 
dimly remembered, in those first, fovered days, 
succeeding the catastrophe. 

It was well Lisabet recommenced her whis¬ 
pering, for otherwise he must have made an 
effort to rise and go to Else. 

“ Does the arm pain you, to-day, liebe* Fratp- 
Uinf ” said Lisabet, passing her fingers tenderly 
across the wound. 

“ Yes. Bather more, to-day, than usual. You 
know the dampness causes the bone to ache, at 
times.” 

“ Do not those arnica clothes relieve the pain 
some ?” 

“ Yes, they are quite soothing.” 

11 Then you shall have some of the bandages, to 
put on, right away. I will fetch the arnica 
bottle, from the south closet. Look to the 
meringues, in the stove,* Fraulein. I will be 
back, as soon as I have rummaged Frau Schnell- 
wind’s medicine chest and linen bag.” And 
kind-hearted, and thoughtful of her Fraulein’a 
comfort, Lisabet tripped away, before Else could 
object. 

But scarcely had the door closed, behind her, 
when Else was startled by a noise in the direction 
of Wyckliffe. His sudden start, at hearing 
Lisabet’s words, had dislodged his cushions, and 
sent them, and his crutch, with them, whirling 
out upon the shining floor of the bakery. 

Else sprang to his side, to repair, as she 
thought, the damage done by Lisabet’s clumsiness. 

“Mein Herr,” she said, soothingly, “I haf 
fear Lisabet’s noise hass startled you greatly. 
The Madchen is healthly, and hasa nefer discov¬ 
ered her own nerves; but her heart iss a good 
one, and she iss a faithful creature.” 

“ She is a noble girl,” cried Wyckliffe, impetu¬ 
ously. ‘ ‘ She is better, far better than I, Fra\ilein; 


for she gives you a faithful, unselfish devotion; 
while I have been niggardly, selfish, and exacting, 
in the very gratitude I have felt to you, in re¬ 
ceiving, as I did, the gift of my lifo from your 
hands.” 

“Mein Herr,” cried Else, unaffectedly, “you 
speak enigmas to me. I needed not that you 
should haf gratitude, for the exercise of a natural 
impulse on riiy part.” 

She looked so proud, so cold, as she said these 
words, standing before him, her arms tightly 
folded around the cushion she had lifted from the 
floor. The cruel scar on her arm, meantime, 
showed vividly, against the white, smooth flesh. 

“ Yet, in following your natural impulso, 
Fr&ulein, you endured this for me?” 

He touched, just for an instant, the purple 
edge of the scar. A crimson glow suffused the 
Saxon fairness of her fhoe, and she made an 
effort to draw the sleeve down, over the arm. 
But Lisabet had secured the loops, and the fas¬ 
tening would not yield. 

“ Do not cover it, Fr&uleln,” he pleaded. 
“Do you know, I did not dream, until now, 
that you had been injured, on that horrible 
evening. That is, beyond a slight bruise or two ? 
Great. heavens! if I had imagined you would 
risk—” 

“It iss nothing, Mein Herr—a mere scratch. 
The briefest time must erase efery trace of it.” 

She was nervously trying to replace the 
cushion at the back of hiB ohair; rather to with¬ 
draw her arm from his observation, than to 
afford him a support; for he had raised himself 
upon liis crutches, and waa now standing close 
beside her, bo close, indeed, that she could feel 
his quick breath on her forehead. 

Suddenly, he bent closer, and took, in his own, 
the nervous fingers, so busy about his cushions. 

“Tell me, Fraulein—Else,” he said, gently. 
“Thank God, there is no chasm, or torrent, nor, 
I trust, any other heighth or depth to separate us 
—but if there were—Else, dear—if that awful 
danger were to be passed through, by us again 
—would it be solely a natural impulse, which 
would lead you to risk your own life, for the 
salvation of mine ? Would there be no stronger 
motive impelling you, to brave this again for 
me?” 

As ho spoke, he touched the scar, reverently. 

She lifted her face, bravely. 

“ I would, assuredly, risk my life for you now, 
or in the future, Mem Herr” she answered, “ if 
you wass in danger, as you were that day.” 

“ But for love’s own sake, Else ? would you do 
it for love’8 sake? Oh! Fraulein,” he pleaded, 
as her eyes sunk abashed, under the passion of 
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his, “ what will be, to me, the worth of the life 
you have given back into my keeping, if you 
crown it not with the only true happiness of 
living? Do you not know,” holding tightly, 
between both of his, the tremulous fingers he had 
captured. “ Do thou not know, Liebchen drop¬ 
ping into the soft, sweet wooing of the German, 
“ how 1 have loved thee, a heart full, since that 
moment, when I gave those fatal flowers to the 
tide, to be fed to the fishes of the sea, rather than 
that any other, save thee, should wear them on 
her heart. I loved thee—thee only—in that 
moment—Else—’' 

She lifted her eyes, again, to meet his. 

“ And I—” 

She began bravely. Then she paused, con¬ 
sciously shy. 

“And thou—go on, dear—and thou—?” 

“I—I, too, loved thee—in that moment, Mein 
Herr —” 

He bent quickly forward, and pressed his lips 
on the scar, reverently. 

“ Perchance, dear Else,” he said, “ it was not 
then, solely, an impulse that prompted thee to 
risk so muoh for me ?” 

“ No—” 

The answer came very softly—very shyly. 

lie drew her closer to him. 

“ Was it for love's dear sake, then, that thou 
didst brave this wound, for me, my Else?” 

“For love’s dear sake?” she repeated, as if 
questioning her own heart. “Yes, Mein Herr , 
it wass for love's dear sake.” 

A few minutes later, Lisabet re-entered the 
bakery, tumultuously, as she had quitted it. 

“Such a time as I have had, Fraulein,” she 
cried, “ finding that bottle of arnica, for Dame 
Schnellwiud had moved it to the cupboard, where 
the empty bottles stand. But there’s enough 
yet, to ease your pain." 


“ Give the arnica to me, good Lisabet. I will 
prepare the bandages for Fraulein Rise’s arm,'* 
said Wyokliffe. He spoke quietly, but with a 
degree of authoritative kindliness, to which 
Lisabet yielded, after a glanee at the acquiescent 
face of the Fraulein. 

Indeed, the Madohen’s present care was more 
for the meringues she had left baking in the 
stove, than for anything beside. She sniffed the 
air, suspiciously. 

“It seems to me something’s scorching,” she 
said. “Did you look to the pastries, Frau- 

; lein?” 

“ No, LiBabet. It has been but a short while 
sinoe they were put to bake.” 

“A short while? Pet! A good hour, at 
! least. Bonner und BUtzen I What will Frau 
I Sohnellwind say ? They are ruined, I know.’* 

She peered anxiously, as she spoke, into the 
smoking, oavernous blackness of the bake-oven. 

“Bin tmuend TeufelJ” she cried. “ They are 
charred to a cinder. Fraulein Von Boeck, the 
meringues are—” 

• “ Cremated,” finished Leonard Westoott, peep¬ 
ing, curiously, over Lisabet’s shoulders, at the 
black ashes, smoking in the pans. 

He turned to look at Wyokliffe and his blushing 
companion ; then sought to comfort the sorrowing 
lisabet. 

“Never mind the meringues, Lisabet," he 
said, divining all at a glance. “ It seems these 
children have been frying other fish, for their 
delectation; and they will not be hungry for a 
month of Sundays." 

Lisabet looked puzzled, but discreetly set to 
work to remove the ashes, preparatory to a fresh 
relay of the meringues ; for doubtless she and 
Frau Schnellwind would never again see the like 
of those pastries, in the bakery, where WyckEffe 
had wooed and won his Maid or MUhlbn. 


NEVER AGAIN. 

BT NORA RAT FRBNCH. 


Never again shall we stand side by side, 

You and I 

As in days gone by, 

Whoro the restloss sea with Its ceaseless flow 
Moves to and fro, 

To and fro. 

Never again will you call me your own, 

As wo gaze 

At thr lurfd blaze • 

Of the Pan as It sets, and hi twilight haze 
We loiter along, 

Loiter along. 


Nover again will your fair, false lips. 
While eyes look down 
On tho maiden brown. 

In a voice to her like angola* above, 

Speak words of love, 

Worth of love. 

And when long after the last farewell, 

I learn you are wed 
And all hope is fled J 

My lifo will be filled with such bitter pain, 
Ab, never again, 

Never again! 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

• Lady Holden had been somewhat conscience 
stricken, regarding the reception that Prime had 
received at her house, and this feeling, which 
was the outgrowth of a most sensitive nature, 
was intensified by the reproaches of her daughter, 
who persisted in claiming him as the saviour of 
her life. In this, she was not altogether un¬ 
truthful. In the fright and tumult of her over¬ 
throw, the girl really knew little of the manner 
of her rescue. The first face that she saw, while 
lying among the ruins of her little chariot, was 
his. A face, quivering with emotion. She 
remembered how his strong arms had trembled, 
when he lifted her from the entanglement of the 
cushions, and with what a burst of genuine 
thanksgiving he received the assurance that she 
had suffered nothing more serious than a shock 
of terror. Therefore, it was not strange that in 
the warmth and waywardness of her gratitude, 
she insisted upon regarding this man as her sole 
preserver. 

Lady Holden did not share in this feeling. 
She had been honestly informed of the facts; 
but it had sufficient influence on her sympa¬ 
thetic nature, to inspire her with a wish that 
Prime should receive all fitting attention at her 
hands, and she resolved to redeem any possible 
shortcoming, by unusual attentions during liis 
visit to the Hall. 

To this end, she graciously took his arm when 
dinner was announced, and placed him in the 
seat of honor by her side, a position he had 
never occupied before. For one proud moment 
he paused with a hand on the back of his chair, 
and took a swift survey of the company, as it 
filed in between a double row of servants in 
livery, standing against the walls. Their coats of 
crimson velvet and small clothes of silver-gray 
plush, rivaling even the garments of guests in 
gorgeous coloring. 

Everything seemed propitious in the arrange¬ 
ment. Lady Holden smiled upon him as she 
took her seat. Lady Alton, arrayed in black 
and scarlet, with jewels blazing in her bosom, 
fcnd lighting up the raven-hued depths of her 
hair, swept in slowly, leaning on the master of 


the house. Following her, came the young 
heiress, also clad in warm, rich colors, har¬ 
monious with her style of beauty; but far too 
pronounced for her tender years. 

Prime saw that this apt young creature was 
attended by his friend, Barnham, and that in 
the poise of her head, and the free movement of 
her person, she was perhaps unconsciously 
copying tho queenly ease of the lady in scarlet 
and black. 

Nothing could be more satisfactory than this. 
Prime had, for once, reached the summit of his 
ambition. He took the seat by Lady Holden, 
with a lordly sway of the person, and leaned 
back it it, like a monarch surrounded by the 
Hite of his court. Ho felt that the high-born 
master and mistress of that mansion were 
playing into his hands, and glorified in the 
consciousness. Hereafter, Barnham of Backwell 
could have no doubt of his influence at the Hall. 

It was not till the party was seated, that 
Prime recognized the fair stranger, who was 
sitting by young Roxburg. Perhaps hor delicate 
beauty and gentle grace might still havo boen 
overlooked ; but for something in tho face, that 
struck him at first with wonder, and afterward held 
him with a sort of fascination. Who could this 
young creature bo? Arrayed in that snowy 
dress, fair and fresh as the roses she wore, she 
appeared, in that brilliant scene, like some 
Oriental lily, drifted in by the wind. How 
strangely beautiful she was, blushing faintly 
under the admiring gaze of young Roxburgh 
who, all at onoe, grew animated and full of life, 
as if ho had found something, at last, that 
aroused his fine nature into action. 

Prime saw that two persons of the company 
took a lively interest in this strangely beautiful 
girl. From time to time, Lady Holden caught a 
glance from her uplifted eyes, and smiled upon 
her with sweet encouragement. This brought 
a soft glow to the girl's cheek, and half-formed 
dimples to her mouth, while the swift, vivid 
glances shot upon her from the black eyes of 
Lady Alton, made Ber shrink visibly, and return 
them with looks of timid wonder. 

Prime saw all this, and smiled, inly. 

( 289 ) 
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“ Who is that fair young lady sitting by my 
friend, Roxburg?” he questioned, in a careless 
way of Lady Holden ; “of .courso she belongs to 
the neighborhood; but I never can have seen 
her before. Those soil brown eyes, and that 
hair, so like the hue of a ripe chestnut, are 
things that no man could forget.” 

Lady Holden looked up, and her delicate 
features flushed with pleasure. 

“ Yes, she is lovely.” 

“More than lovely,” answered Prime, turning 
his eyes again and again from the still beautiful 
face of the countess, to that of the girl. “ Some¬ 
thing more than that; but like the perfume of a 
flower, it puzzles and escapes one. But you 
have not told me her name ?” 

“The name? it is Benson. She is an Ameri¬ 
can,” said the lady, with some little hesitation. 

“ An American,” said Prime, slowly, with his 
eyes fixed on the girl; “an American—oh, that 
accounts for the interest my friend Roxburg 
takes in her. No wonder. It is seldom that two 
such people from the States arc thrown together. 
I have never seen the young man so much in 
earnest—a fine fellow is Roxburg. It would be 
droll if he camo over here to marry a country 
woman of his own.” 

“ Marry !” said Lady Ilolden. “ So young. 
She cannot be for from Dora’s age.” 

“ Yet, how unlike. Excnso me, but your 
daughter has the look, as well os the air of what, 
she is—the proudest, richest, and most beautiful 
young lady of the land, while the other*—” 

“Ah! there is no comparison,” said Lady 
Holden, checking him with a little impatient 
movement of the hand. “Indeed, the young 
lady is not herself, what she Beemcd this morn¬ 
ing, see how animated she is. Was ever a face 
more expressive T” 

“That is because she has follen in with a 
countryman. Those Americans are changeable 
as their climate. These two are quite at home 
together, already. She is not afraid to look in 
his face now.” 

“ She is beautiful,” murmured the lady. 

“ Enough to warrant the young man in taking 
her home with him.” 

“Taking her home with him?” repented the 
lady, lifting her eyes with a startled look. “ No, 
no. He must never do that.” 

Prime said no more just then ; but his face 
clouded somewhat, and ho watched the young 
Americans closely, whenever a change of the 
courses, or a break in the general conversation, 
gave him an opportunity of doing so unobserved. 

Meantime, the girl who had so keenly aroused 
his observation, was quite unconscious of it. At 


first, she had been shy and under some restraint 
with Roxburg; but the habits of a country, that 
admit of a free interchange of thought between 
the sexes, grow strong upon her, as the young 
man adroitly turned his conversation on home 
subjects, and, in a brief time, she was listening 
attentively, and answering with bright animation, 
that kindled the soft brown of her eyes with 
brilliancy, and curved her mouth with dimpling 
smiles. Now and then, she exchanged glances 
with my lady, who seemed well pleased to see 
her so happy. But she took up heed of the 
lowering fire in Lady Alton’s eyes, or the sharp 
tones of her voice, that come now and then 
across the broad plateau of flowers, that scattered 
perfume and color over the table. Unconscious 
of offence, she was in pleasant ignorance of the 
storm that raged under the jewels, that gleamed 
and flashed on that lady’s bosom. 

Thus the dinner went on. As a sort of duty, 
offering to the man who had restored his lost 
child, Yance had invited these guests to his 
house, and given him an honored placo among 
them; but even gratitude could not blind a 
person of refinement, to tho character of the man, 
and though, outwardly courteous, he felt a sort 
of humiliation in this enforced hospitality; and 
this made the scene so distasteful, that tho 
brilliant, not to say dashing, conversation of the 
dark lady by his side, failed to put him entirely 
at case. 

As Lady Holden had watched tho young 
American, he cast restless glances, now and then, 
on the flushed and sparkling face of his daughter, 
who, for the first time iu her life, had been per¬ 
mitted to appear, Q3 a young lady, among tho 
guests at her father’s table. 

Never, it seemed to Vance, had a human face 
been so completely set ablaze with enjoyment. 
The dark eyes, flashing under those black, up¬ 
lifted lashes, were full of joyous fire. The lips 
parted with a rush of words, that often rose 
above the general conversation, gave glimpses of 
the white teeth underneath, or as she paused to 
listen, broke into smiles, and took the light, like 
ripe cherries bathed iu sunshine. The father 
gazed in amazement, rather than approval, on 
this sudden transfiguration. More than once he 
saw the white shoulders of the girl, who had 
seemed to him a child till now, uplifted, with the 
easy gesturo of a French woman, as she parried, 
or returning the compliment, which Burnham 
was pouring into her greedy ears. 

No wonder that this proud and most sensitive 
gentleman sat beside his brilliant guest with a 
clouded brow, and grew thoughtful of the future. 
Lady Alton saw this, and adroitly gave her 
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brother a signal, which he understood, and 
became more cautious. The change did not 
please Miss Dora, who gave the shoulder next 
him, a petulant lift, half turned away, and 
pouted lik a finished coquette. 

“Your fair daughter seems to have made a 
conquest at first sight,” said Prime, who had 
been regarding this picture with satisfaction, 
M and one, I must say, that is worthy of her, if 
any man dare aspire to be. My friend, Barnham, 
is a match that even the heiress of Aldensgate 
need not look down upon. One of the oldest 
families in the kingdom. A fine estate, though, 
of course, that is of no consequence here. I hope 
your ladyship does not frown upon the possi¬ 
bility.” 

Lady Holden lifted her eyes in grave astonish¬ 
ment, and, for once, Prime saw how warmly the 
blood of a proud, old family, could burn in her 
gentle face. 

“As it to not a possibility, there can be no 
reason for frowns,” she said. 

Another man might have winced under this 
womanly rebuff; but Prime only took it as a 
signal of retreat, and changed the subject in¬ 
stantly. 

“ How well the young Americans are getting 
on together. The beauty of that young person 
strikes me with peculiar interest. Surely she 
has not wandered so far from her native land 
alone. Ono can hardly suppose that even of a 
female from the States.” 

44 She is traveling with an elder sister,” an¬ 
swered Lady Holden, coldly. “ They are both 
go€8ts at Aldensgate, for a time.” 

As if she intended still more pointedly to re¬ 
press questions that annoyed her, Lady Holden 
cast a glance around the tabic, where the lost 
course of fruit lay broken and glowing on the 
Sevre plates, so exquisitely decorated, that you 
could hardly tell the Counterfeit from the real, 
save that a cluster of grapes torn apart hero, and 
a peach cleft in twain there, sent out a perfume, 
that no art could imitate. She saw that a pro¬ 
pitious moment had arrived, when the gentlemen 
were ready to refill the wine glasses, that 
sparkled like jewels on the table, and drawing 
on her gloves, led tho ladies from the room. 

That spacious drawing-room was so perfect in 
its grand proportions, and each window com¬ 
manded so fine a view of the moonlit park, that 
it seemed impossible to refrain from roaming 
about from one sash to another, as people who 
love pictures, wander through on art gallery. 
So the little group of ladies separated, as they 
entered the room. Lady Alton and Dora moved 
about, restlessly, eon versing in low tones, at if 


they had been confidential friends, and held some* 
interest apart from the others. 

Still, spacious as the drawing-room was, it 
seemed too small for the disturbed mind of Lady 
Alton, who swept from window to window, 
apparently absorbed by the pictures, that lay 
sleeping beyond the plate glass, but seeing 
nothing. At last, os if charmed by the moon¬ 
light, that streamed over the stone work of a 
balcony, turning it into a tongue of frosted 
sculpture, she drew Dora into the open air. 
Turning her back to the light, so that her features 
were partially shaded, she said: 

“ Yes, yes, I know all that you can say about 
the moonlight and the view; but tell me before 
the gentlemen come in, who is that girl in the 
white dress ? From America, I heard Borne one 
say, but what of her? How came she at Aldens¬ 
gate ? ’ * 

44 It’s not my fault,” said Dora, clenching her 
teeth with sudden paseriofi. “Mamma would 
invite her here, because her sister got hurt in 
rushing across the road, when my ponies ran 
away. I am glad you hate her, for I do.” 

44 Let her be eareftil that she does not rush 
across my road,” said the woman, under her 
breath. Then she restrained the passion, that 
had already betrayed her, and added, care¬ 
lessly : 

44 Hate her. now absurd. What could have 
put the idea into that beautiful head of yours? 
She is wondcrfally pretty. My brother thinks 
so, I am sure.” 

44 Does lie ? Oh ! I never will forgivo mamma 
for bringing the creature here.” 

41 It is sadly provoking,” said the lady, turning 
her face to the moonlight, which shone upon the 
ruby fuchsias, and emerald leaves, that gathered 
up the lace upon her bosom, “but, of course. 
Lady Holden knows best, na! tho gentlemen 
are coming up. Let tis go in.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Prime did not return to the drawing-room with 
the other gentlemen, but speaking lightly of him¬ 
self, as an old fellow that the ladies would not 
miss, declared hiB intention Of taking a long 
stroll in the park, where he could smoko a cigar, 
at leisure. Later on, he would present himself, 
if Lady Holden would permit. 

There was no strong objection -to this from any 
quarter, and that gentleman strolled slowly into 
the moonlit grounds with the spaTk of a lighted 
cigar going beforo him, like a star. 

Esther Bonson, sitting by the window in her 
own room, saw him pass, and started out of the 
painful reverie into which she had fallen. With 
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prompt resolve, that seemed to defy her feeble 
state, she folded a shawl about her, using only 
one hood, and stole out of the house, through the 
servants’ entrance. She had watohed Prime 
long enough to see what direction he was taking, 
and followed it; but the point from whieh she 
left the house, lengthened the distance somewhat 
for her, and when she came to the slope of lawn 
over whioh he had been moving, the man was 
out of sight. 

“I will see him, face to face,” she thought, 1 
forgetting the pain of her wounded arm in the 
excitement of the moment. “If I perish in 
doing it, this mystery shall bo unravelled,” she 
thought, plunging into the shadow of the great 
trees, led on by the faint sound of footsteps, that 
reached her from time to time* 

Esther knew that the man she sought had 
some object before him, more important than a 
stroll in the beautiful grounds. lie had made 
too much progress for a saunter like that, and 
was now walking swiftly, as she could judge, for 
with all her effort he was still some distance j 
ahead. 

“ It may be that he is going to the oottage they 
told me of,” she thought, “ that should lead him 
toward the village, and we are going that way. 

I will follow wherever he leads.” 

The woman was weak; but she walked fast, 
resolute as iron, but trembling in all her limbs. 
She. hod not once lost the sound of those distent 
footsteps; but it came fitfully and at intervals, 
each time taking her breath. 

At last the footsteps ceased, and in their place 
she heard the click of a latch, and the jar of a 
gate. Then she passed through a thicker and 
deeper growth of trees. Some of them overhung 
a wall, covered with ivy, and damp from the 
thick shadows in which it grew. In one place 
the wall seemed to have been oleft apart, for a 
gleam of moonlight streamed through it* and shot < 
like a silver spear across the grass. i 

Esther knew that it was a gate or door in the \ 
wall left fyar, and pushing against it, passed S 
through. The lights from a cottage window < 
streamed almost to her feet, as she stood outside > 
the park; and through the casement she saw the j 
shadow of a man walking to and fro in a small 
room beyond. That man she knew to be Henry j 
Prime. Now and then a woman would interrupt 
him in his walk* lay her hand on his arm, and \ 
seem to be saying something that was irksome to j 
him; for he would push her hand aside, with a \ 
contemptuous gesture, and continue his march \ 
up and down the room, evidently in a state of \ 
irritation, that ahe was trying to appease. \ 

Esther stood a moment watching these two \ 


persons, holding her breath till it broke through 
her lips in a hard, dry sob. Then she flung the 
shawl back from her head, whioh loosened some 
of the hair it had covered, and left & heavy wave 
coiling over one shoulder, down upon the red 
scarf that supported her wounded ana, giving her 
a more youthful and strangely picturesque ap¬ 
pearance. 

“ Mother 1” 

The woman turned, uttered a broken cry, then 
staggered back, throwing out her arms. 

“Mother, mother!” she faltered, repeating 
the words, in wild amazement. “ Who calls me 
mother? It is years and years, since anyone 
has been allowed to call me that I” * 

“Hush, woman! you are talking mad non¬ 
sense,” said Prime, pale as death, but staring, 
fiercely, at the stranger. 

For half a minute of dead silence, these two 
stood face to face, and eye to eye, growing 
whiter and whiter each moment. Then the man 
spoke in a low voice, that faltered and trembled: 

“ Who are you—who are you ?” 

“I am that woman’s daughter, Myra.” 

The woman who was supporting herself against 
the wall, shaking in every nerve of her body, 
cried out “ Myra—my child, Myra,” and opened 
her arms. 

Prime turned upon her, stamping his foot on 
the floor. 

“ Be quiet, you noisy fool—your daughter, 
Myra, has been lying in the bottom of the 
Atlantic, years and years. This creature is an 
impostor—na doubt a thief, who would have 
cajoled and robbed you, if I had not been here.” 

“ She is—she is,” faltered the woman, aroused 
to something like courage, by a rush of motherly 
remembrances. “ Look at her, Henry—look at 
her—taller, stronger, but, oh, those eyes. They 
are her father’s eyes 1” 

Prime turned upon her fiercely. 

“Silence, woman—silence, I tell you. The 
girl you speak of is dead. This creature is some 
female tramp, that has stolen a passage over from 
the States, to gather black mail here. 1 warn 
you not to encourage her.” 

The woman cowered against the wall, fright¬ 
ened into silenoe; but with her eyes turned in 
piteous yearning upon the intruder, whom she 
knew to be her own child. 

“ It is unnecessary for me to use words here,” 
said this young woman, growing calm, as her 
ancient enemy became more violently excited. 
“ The first sound of my voice, drove the blood 
from your face. Before my own mother recog¬ 
nized me, you were made to feel the truth, and 
your false heart rose up, at once, to combat K. 
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Man—man I I am here, and the reckoning of a I 
life time is before us now. If I had, indeed, ! 
been buried in the Atlantic for years, it seems to < 
me that a sense of justice would hare drown me ] 
from its depths to confront yen, and tear your 
evil plans up by the root. I—I—” 

Myra broke off here, and lifted both hands to 
her throat. Excitement Was choking her. 

This sharp struggle, and the speech that pre¬ 
ceded it, had a remarkable effect) on the man, 
who had been so violent in .his first surprise. 
The stormy look was slowly swept from his face, 
and, like the hardening of heated metal, under 
a cold blast of air, his features became dense and 
defiant, even to a chilly kind of Bcornfulness. 
In the slow irony of curbed passion, he drew a 
chair from its place, and, with elaborate politeness, 
desired Myra to be seated. 6he refused the seat, ; 
and only grasped the back with her hand, pale, 
stern, but still struggling for breath. 

Prime quietly dropped into a larger and more 
comfortable chair, composed himself leisurely, and 
looked up, as if anxious that she should proceed. : 

“Well, 0 he said, as she stood there panting 
tor breath. " Suppose all this to be true. We will 
say, for instance, that the 'sea has given up its 
dead, throwing hack upon the earth, a wild, 
worthless crfcatuRc, 1 who, having committed a; 
felonious crime, Was fleeing to hide herself from ; 
justice, what would be her object, and what hope j 
could she hare of anything but- disgrace and 
punishment ?” 

Again (he young Woman put both hands up to ; 
her throat. Thon her voice broke out iharp 
and clear: 

“The hope that kho'might atone for her crime 
and clie.” ' 1 

“ But if the atonement had been snatched from 
her hands, and nothing but refributlon Re¬ 
mained?” . 1 

“ That will never be. God does not Withhold 
from his creatures the power of repentance I” 

“I did not speak of Repentance. That is 
always the coward^ excuse for breaking down; ; 
but supposing this wild, wicked girl could appear ; 
in England. . What then?” 1 ' 

“ Then,” said Myra, and her voitfc Rang out 
with thrilling emphasis. “ Then, she would go 
up to Aldcnsgate, seek its master, and the fair, 
good lady so wronged by one mad bet of her life, 
and say to them, on her knees, if that could 
make contrition more complete, I WaS' mnd—I 
was young—a more child, cast upon (he streets ; 
of London, by the man whe had templed my 
weak, kind-hearie<! mother to gite up everything 
to his selfish greed—property, (he ^cRy house 
that had sheltered her, the ehft& she loved. Fur I 
Vol. LXXVIII.—20. 


f this man I became a beggar in the streets—a child 
pariah—a creature that was glad when the people 
[ she met, thrust pennies into her hand; for she 
! ooyld, perhaps, win a smile from her mot her, when 
she brought k home; for th© man was low enough 
| to take even that from her hand.” 

I Myra paused to take breath. She had spoken 
i vehemently, and the sobs of the wbihai], swaying 
to nod fro against the wall, interrupted her. 

“My poor mother is weeping,” she went on 
to say; “ but you sit there, with a smile on your 
Kps, and evil light in. your treacherous eyes. 
I should know you by that, in the uttermost 
ends of the earth.” 

Prime waved his hand, in a lordly way. 

“ One is fiorcekl to smile, when a lunatic raves,” 
he said; “ but excuse me, I interrupt you.” 

“ I’wils starved as a child, body and soul; but 
some little good still olung to me, cut of my own 
dead father's honorable nature. Enough of that 
was still left in me, for pity and gratitude. My 
childhood was a pitiful wreck. I have cried out 
in my sleep many a time, while dreaming it over 
again, and woke up, to find my pillow wet with 
tears. Wrong, suffering, untimely struggles with 
the world, make a child precocious; for good or 
evil. In the atmosphere of your life, in which the 
poor woman rolling there was lost, the breath I 
drew became poison. I had so little kindness—my 
life was so hard, that a generous act, or a pitying 
smile, mado my heart leapy and turned gratitude 
into a passion—” 

Prime smiled, and leaned b$ck in his chair, 
crossing his feet, as if determined to hear the 
excited creature t-o the end; but he could not 
help interrupting her with ajeer: 

* “Yet,” he said, “the passion of a child- 
vagrant, fbr the gentleman who tossed pennies 
into her lap. He!was .generous—how was that 
generosity returned?” ■ 

“ I Was yodr slave. 1 The' chiM of that woman, 
who had become your property. Sometimes, 
you woto civil to her-^newer to me ; for your 
own child you had smiles, for me, curses or 
sneers. A little gleam of human sympathy had 
crossed my path at one time, and I was in heaven 
16ng enough to know what Joy meant—long 
enough to fight fbr it desperately when it was 
wUhdratwfo^—long enough’ to feel tho • desolation 
that' ohw fall on a human heart, that has the 
craving of a woman in the bosom of a child. I 
loved the man who hhd been kind to mo—” 

‘f'Aud ^Repose to gu back te the Hall, and tell 
him 4o, While his wife, thelpRoudeet lady in 
England, sits by and listens,” interrupted Prime, 
with a slow laugh. *< I wotfld not lose the scene 
for hdlf a kingdom.” . ' .; * *. 
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This sneer seemed to choke the eager words one, and, scaroely daring to touch her, more than 
back into Myra’s throat. She stood a moment, she would have reached up to frighten the birds 
helpless and struck dumb by its insulting coolness; in the leaves, spoke to her, in a hushed voice, as 
but only for a moment. Directly she spoke the waves were whispering to both- She gathered 
again. This time with a burst of womanly in dig- up some of the white sand» showering it on the 
nation, that drove that audacious smile from the wind, and drew the child softly on her lap, that 
man’s face. she might Watch it come down again. But the 

“ Yes, to him and to her, will I declare this sharp v.oioc of a woman, coming hurriedly along 
madness of a young girl, who had been trampled the beach, disturbed the ohild, and frightened 
under foot, till the first gleam of kindness filled the girl, who held the little stranger close to her 
her soul with a longing for human affection, that heart for one happy minute, and fled, 
seemed like insanity. That, which I felt for “Again and again, she saw the child; but 
this noble gentleman, was no passion that you only daring to peep through the underbrush and 
could understand; but the cry of a starved hedges for a swift look, like some wild animal 
heart, pleading for the love that had been cruelly afraid of being hunted down; for the father and 
withheld from her childhood, and without which mother of that little child, were always with her, 
it seemed as if she must perish. and one of them, the girl knew. How happy 

** Once or twice in her life, this wretched girl ! they soemed; there was no need of that child, to 
was taken from the streets of London, her mis- j make earth a paradise for them. Why was it 
crablo harvest-field, from which she had gleaned j that God poured so much into one life, and, left 
but one ray of human sympathy, and carried into j others cruelly barren ? This was insane reason- 
the beautiful country, still a slave and a drudge ; j ing—the madness of a heart that had never 
but capable of enjoying the green earth, and the ; learned to reflect. The poor girl was punished 
bright sea-breezes, that swept up from the ocean J sadly ; for it led to a great crime, 
to her home, which, even in neglect and dilapida- s “One day, this wicked creature found the 
tion, was like, paradise, compared to the dens she \ ohild abandoned by everyone, playing on the 
was compelled to inhabit in London. In this 5 edge of the water—other things had happened 
place, she could draw a free breath, and some- \ that morning to drive her mad. She pounced 
times dream in the open air, with soft grass | upon the pretty thing, like the cruel animal she 
beneath her, and quivering, leaves overhead, j was, bore her off, and hid her in the squalor of 
giving glimpses of the blue sky. She watched the j her own home. That night, she slept with the 
birds, hiding together in the leaves, chirping little thing in her arms, and, for the first time, 
lore songs as they built their nests, and feeding knew how sweet human companionship could be. 
their young, with soft flutters of joy. She Still, the girl was not all bad. She would have, 
envied thorn, because of the love that made their given the child up even then ; but her mother s 
lives so full of light and music. This girl had a husband, the man she loathed and dreaded 
soul that could feel wretched, because all these beyond all things, saw a source of profit in her 
things were denied to her. One day, when this crime, und would have held them both as instru- 
envy of all living things, and this craving for ments of his greed. 

affection was strong upon her, this forlorn “ Then the girl escaped, with her charge, and 
creature wandered down to the beach; for there, took ship for a strange land. She was followed, 
sometimes, when her heart was full of longing, From the deck of the vessel, she saw her perse** 
the waves would seem to understand the pain cutor standing on the wharf, baffled and burning 
she felt, and whisper that she was human like with wrath. 

the rest of God’s children, and would not always “The vessel these two young creatures set 
be forgotten. sail in, was wrecked in mid-ocean. A few were 

“There* upon the sand, sifting the white dust saved, one boat drifted days and nights on the 
of the sea through her little fingers, and laughing deep, its inmates suffering hunger and thirst; 
os it fell over her shoos and embroidered dress, a but the child was never allowed to cry in vain 
child was sitting. The girl drew toward this for food. When all else failed, the mad girl, 
pretty one, cautiously, leaving prints of her bare who had stolen her, gave her own blood, drop by 
feet in the sand os she moved. Tbe'cbild looked « drop, as it swelled from a cut in her arm, to save 
up. Then the giri’s heart gave a great leap, and the infant from starvation, ^hat was but little 
the blood rushed through her veins. She knew 1 —only it saved her life. 

the child, bylfae look in those broWn eyes, and; “These unfortunates were on the verge of 
the sweet curve of her baby mouth, When it starvation, when a ship hove in sight, and took 
anuled upon her. She eat down by the little ; them on board. In ten days, this young girl, 
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with a child she called her sister, stood alone on 
the wharf in New York, a guilty, nameless 
creature, forever burdened with a consciousness 
of guilt, that no effort could atone for* But the 
child loved her; and all the more, because of 
her sin, she loved the child. 

“ This girl was young, strong, resolute. How 
she succeeded in gaining work; how she toiled, 
night and day, there is no need of telling. Love 
made her desperate, remorse stung her to action. 
The child she had stolen, must not be left to 
mingle with the dregs of a great city. Her life 
should be protected, her mind so trained, that in 
the dim hereafter, when the spirit of self-abnega¬ 
tion dawning in the girl’s nature, might demand 
that the child should be given up to her parents, 
no one should say that she had been degraded by 
ignorance, or evil associations, in her lowly state. 

“ To this end, the girl put forth all her 
energies. She worked, struggled, saved, scarcely 
allowing herself raiment, or sufficient food, that 
the child might be daintily fed and clothed. 
The little girl must have help in her hard lessons. 
So she sat up late, and studied also, enlightening 
her own dense ignorance, as the intellect of her 
charge developed, until the companionship of 
these two minds became complete. * 

“ With these exertions came a keen sense of 
the evil thing that had been done, and a vague 
resolution to redeem it. But her love for this 
fair child had become idolatry. She could not 
give her up, and be thrown, an unloved, perhaps, 
hated thing, bqftk upon the world. There must 
yet be time enough. She would wait till some 
signs of discontent appeared in the child herself. 
Sometime, justice should be done, but not then. 
So she redoubled her exertions, and gloried in 
the beauty and playfulness of the child, while 
her heart Bhrank from their development, which 
brought her nearer and nearer to the time when 
they must be given up, or her own crime become 
a perpetual sin. 

“That time came at last. The child had 
merged into girlhood. The aspirations of a cul¬ 
tured race developed within her, she grew sad 
and restless. The time of restitution has come 
for her. For the unhappy woman, who wronged, 
and yet adores her, there is nothing but loneli¬ 
ness, disgrace, and, if God is so merciful, a 
speedy death,” 

The woman ceased speaking. She had told 
her own story, and stood, heavily leaning on the 
chair, weak and exhausted. Onoe more she 
lifted her head. 

“ Henry Prime—and you, my mother, know 
this to be true. Nothing but death can prevent 
me setuming the hairm of Aktensgate to her 


parents and her rightful position. Not one word 
of what I have said here, shall be withheld, when 
I stand before Mr. Vance and his wronged 
daughter. Henry Prime—mother, are yon pre¬ 
pared for this ? Or do you relieve me with the 
old hatred ?” 

“No, no,” cried the woman, who had been 
hushing her sobs, to listen. “No, Myra, nol 
we believed that you were dead—that you, and 
the child, had gone down together—I mourned 
for you—oh, HenTy, tell her how sorry I w a s 
how often I wished for her—” 

Prime started from his chair, and laid his 
hand heavily on the woman’s shoulder, who 
winced, and drew back with a piteous moan. 

“ You hurt me, Henry, dear, you hurt me I” 
“And you hurt me, weak, foolish thing that 
you are. Is it your wish to help this clever 
impostor, who must be degraded below contempt, 
when she attempts to personate the miserable 
creature you know to have gone down in the 
wreck of that vessel. Are you mad enough to 
accept one word of her bungling story, which, if 
proven, would send you out of this pretty cottage 
a vagabond on the face of the earth ? Are you 
mad enough for that, I say?” 

“ No, no, Henry, I have done nothing. Only 
that look in her eyes, and the way she has of 
talking,” sobbed the woman, while great tears 
rained down her cheeks, and her teeth fairly 
chattered with fright. “ Of course, if you cannot 
recollect her, how should I ? Those Yankees do 
get up strange stories sometimes ; but then about 
my being turned out of house and home, just 
like a vagabond—of course, Henry, you wodld 
never let anyone do that.” 

“ I would see you trampled to death by wild 
horses, without raising a hand to drag you from 
under their hoofs, if by one word you acknowl¬ 
edged the slightest semblance between this person 
and anyone you have ever seen. What does all 
this mad talk amount to ? I have listened to it 
patiently, wishing to sound the depths of this 
contemplated fraud. She claims to be your 
daughter, the kidnapper who fled from England 
to escape justice. In order to perpetrate a mew 
crime, she is ready to proclaim herself a criminal, 
though it brings sure disgrace and ruin on the 
mother of whom she asks recognition. You 
have sworn that the wretch who stole Lady 
Holden’s child, went down with the wreck, alter 
giving the little one to your care—” 

“ What I” said Myra, white as death. “ Mother, 
mother 1 have you done this horrible thing?” 

“Let him answer,” muttered the woman, 
cowering back to her old place. 

Prime bore his hand down heavily on Myra’s 
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sltoulder, and bent his set, stern face close to \ 
hers. | 

41 This woman is not your mother. She never | 
had a daughter, who bore tho name you give, j 
and has no living child. She is a widow, 
without husband or family, and will swear that > 
she never saw you before in her life. The \ 
woman who kidnapped Lady Holden’s daughter, > 
was not a young person like you; but an old 
offender, who went down in the vessel, from i 
which her victim was rescued by the woman, \ 
you have dared to call mother, at the risk of her 
own life. The heiress of Aldensgate has been i 
under the care of her own family, since the time i 
when she was brought from America. The j 
parents have accepied her. The laws are satis -1 
fied; and no person on earth can stand between j 
her and the inheritance. This is exactly the 
condition of things at Aldensgate Hall, into > 
which you have madly forced yourself. You \ 
came here to seek (hat woman, and lure her into i 
aiding your weak scheme. I thank you for that. j 
It shows us where we stand. It fills me with j 
admiration of your audacity, which never, even j 
as a child, was equalled. Well, you shall not be ! 
brave without some reward. There shall be no 
concealments between us. This visit is a very 
unpleasant surprise. We honestly believed you 
in the bottom of the ocean, with the stolen child, i 
whom the parents were searching for, heart-broken \ 
and despairing. A position of wonderful grandeur j 
was open, hearts were breaking, which nothing j 
but the return of that child could heal. Some of j 
the finest estates, and a splendid old title, was in j 
danger of drifting into the hands of an heir, i 
whoqi Lady Holden held in detestation. Was it j 
not a work of charity to bring back the heiress, > 
a beautiful, talented, and incomparable creature, > 
and thus make everybody, but the heir expec- 
tant, happy ? Yet your mother hesitated to give 
up the darling to this noble destiny ; but she is j 
capable of a magnanimous sacrifice. Her great. { 
love, for the man yon hate, prevailed, she con- j 
sented to forget the selfishness of her motherhood, \ 
and was willing to accept the glory of having j 
saved the heiress of Aldensgate from shipwreck ; j 
and in order to be near her child, took a meniftl j 
position, gave up her husband’s name/ and j 
became a widow. Yon look shocked, your eyes j 
fill with disgust. That is natural. There is no j 
severity, like that of a sinner, against kindred j 
sins. You stole a child from its mother. She i 
gave ene back to that mother’s bosom, more 
beautiful, and a thousand timBs brighter than the j 
one she lost, thus healing the wound yonr j 
hand had dealt, yet you dare to despise Act.” > 
Myra put up her hands to ward off this terri- \ 


ble arraignment, and sank into the chair, while 
Prime went on, ruthless in his cruelty. 

41 Cannot you see the madness of this attempt? 
You are a stranger in England. No one who ever 
met you, a straggled waif in the streets of 
London, would remember that such a creature 
ever existed. You come here to elaim a mother, 
who has lived years in this place; but was never 
known to bear the name you give her. You 
speak of a step-father, who will swear that he 
never saw your face in all his life. If anyone in 
the Isle of Wight remembers the witcli-like 
creature, that prowled around the fields awhile, 
and disappeared no one knew how or where— 
do you think he would recognize in your rather 
ladylike person, the Madge Wildfire of that 
day?” 

A faint color came into Myra’s foce. Prime 
saw it, and went on. 

44 Where are your proofs ? I have searched 
the passenger list of that lost vessel, and your 
name was not among them. Who is there, I hsk, 
on the broad earth to identify you?” 

Myra clenched the hand that had fallen to her 
lap, and groaned, fAintly. She remembered that 
a false name had been given. There was, indeed, 
no proof ^hat she had ever sailed on that ship, or 
been saved from it. 

“There,” said Prime, leaning back in his 
ohair, “we conceal nothing, that woman is your 
mother. I am Henry Prime, the man for whom 
you proclaim such bitter hatred. You are the 
child we used to call Myra. It ip a pleasure to 
be frank and admit this, and really it is giving 
yon more than fair play; but outside of this 
door, you are an impostor, repudiated by the 
woman you clium as a mother, and the girl you 
have brought here is the partner of an intended 
fraud. Are you willing to proceed on (his 
ground? In short, is there a person in all 
England, who will believe one word of your 
story.” 

Myra arose, deadly pale, and staggering toward 
her mother, knell down, and lifting two implor¬ 
ing eyes to her face, tried to speak; but the 
woman turned her head aside, stammering out: 

44 Don’t, Myra, don’t. He will be angry.” 

Then the wretched woman, baffled at every 
tarn, arose to her feet, and made a feeble 
attempt to drag the shawl around her, with one 
hand. 

Prime saw her helplessness, and arranged the 
shawl with mocking gallantry. 

44 The New World has done wonderful things 
for you,” he said. 44 Take my advice, go back to 
it, and when our Zuma is & countess, both you 
and the young person shall hear from us.” 
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“ Yes—yes,” said the woman, from her place 
by the window. 44 He will do anything.’* 

Myra did not seem to hear; but glided out 
of the room, as noiselessly as she had entered it. 

Oh, that long, dreary walk through the park. 
It seemed to the wretched woman as if the dis¬ 
tance had stretched into leagues, since she had 
crossed it less than an hour before. Her breath 
came with difficulty, her knees bent, and at each 
step, seemed about to give way. All the strength 
of will that had led her from the Hall was gone. 
She was only conscious of a crushing sense of 
helplessness, a weary desire to drop down some¬ 
where and die. More than once, she threw 
herself against some tree, and clasping it with 
her arm, tried to gain strength to go on. When 
the Hall came in sight, glorified by the moon, 
and gleaming with lights, she grew feint under 
the thoughts it forced upon her. How was she 
ever to redeem that grand mansion, from the im¬ 
postor that had been thrust into it, as a conse¬ 
quence of her own crime ? 

As the woman stood there, under the shadow 
of the trees, two persons came along a walk that 
led from the gardens, and slowly approached her. 
At first, they were talking earnestly; then a 
silvery laugh seemed to break up the conversa¬ 
tion, and the lady stepped hastily forward, as 
if to challenge pursuit, or escape some offered 
gallantry. 

Myra knew the voice. She had heard it a 
thousand times, when her sisicr, Zuma, grew 
turbulent with gaiety as a child. The moonlight 
was full upon the couple as they advanced, and 
the dark, sparkling beauty of the girlish face was 
clearly revealed, beneath the cloud of fleecy lace, 
that seemed to hover, rather than rest, upon her 
head. 

She came a little in advance of her companion, 
holding her dress up from the grass, and reveal¬ 
ing the light, half-dancing movements of her feet, 
as,she made a pretence at leaving him. 

44 No, no,” she was saying. 44 It is too early to 
talk of anything like that. No one ever attempted 
it before. Why, they think me nothing more than 
a child, in yonder.” 


44 A child,” answered Barnham of Backwcll. 
44 If anything more lovely in womanhood ever 
existed, I have never seen it.” 

The girl laughed again. 

44 Oh, you say this because they have told you 
that I am allowed to appear at a real dinner, for 
the first time, this evening.” 

44 1 say it because—” 

44 Because you think me a wild young thing to 
come out here like this. I wonder what mamma 
would say, if she knew it.” 

Barnham answered this in a low voice, bending 
his head, at which the girl gave him & little blow 
with her fan, turned and darted back toward4he 
HalL 

All this passed before Myra, as she stood under 
the shadows, heart-sick and faint. It seemed as 
if the anguish of a lifetime was to be crowded 
into that one night. 

The poor woman gained her room at length, 
dropped the shawl from her shoulden te -the 
floor, and fell upon the bed. 

She was lying there, half-au-bour latrr, with a 
heart that seemed dead, and wide open eyes, 
when the door was lightly opened, and the girl, 
she called Jane, came in, radiant with hap- 
piness. 

44 Oh, Esther, Esther, I have been so happy. 
4 The Arabian Nights’ are nothing to it. Thank 
you, a thousand times, for bringing me here. 
Isn’t it strange. Isn’t everything like feiry- 
land.” 

That fair, young girl threw herself half-wny on 
the bed, reaching over, made a loving attempt to 
kiss the pale face that lay upon the pillow; but 
she felt herself pushed aside, almost rudely, smd 
drew back, astouislied and wounded. 

44 What is the matter, Esther? What have I 
done?” 

“ Nothing. Oh, God help ns both. NoTTTing,” 
was the answer, so full of anguish, fhat It Aaove 
all the beautiful light from that young face. 

41 nave you been suffering? Are yon worsfc?” 

44 Suffering—worse. Oh, my darting, have 

mercy and leave me.” 

[to be continued.] 


“FATHER’S DEAD,” 

BT ELLEN MILLER. 


A vacant chair; 

No loving smile to greet me sitting there. 
Nor deep, expressive eyes! 

My image I could trace in their clear gaze, 
No sympathizing heart to lean my head; 

All these surroundings echo 44 Father’s dead.** 


An aching heart, 

Bursting with grief; no one to heal the smart; 

No living hands to press 

My fingers in a tight and fond caress. 

My life is crushed, the link that bound it, fled; 
All these, they tell to me, that ** Father's dead.** 
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BT BUMA GARRISON JONES. 


“You see, Dot,” said Fred, “possibilities are j 
wholly shut out of a woman’s life. With a man 
it is different. We drift, naturally, from the old 
fand-raarka,” stroking his handsome beard com¬ 
placently, “ while you—well, your hopes and 
expectations are bounded by the old forest line 
yonder. You don’t care to be, and never will be, 

I Suppose, aught else than dear, innocent, pretty, 
little Dot, to the end of the chapter.” 

Dot was at the ironing table, her beautiful 
arms bared to the elbow, her checks flushed. 
She was ironing ccdlars and handkerchiefs, and ; 
there was a goodly heap of them, all belonging to 
that same, exquisite young gentleman, who had 
just treated her to such an unique bit of phil- 
oeopliy. 

She put down her iron, and turned quietly i 
towards him. 

“Fred,” she said, her voice low and sweet, j 
but a little flash sparkling in her usually soft, 
dove-eyes, “ you are a great deal cleverer than I \ 
am; but I think I can guess what you are trying \ 
to put into words. Let me say it for you. 15 
think I can do it better than you.” \ 

The young man looked at her in astonishment, j 
Dot was his cousin. They had been brought up 
together, and it had been understood, that, at < 
some future time, they were to become husband 
and wife. i 

Fred’s mother and father desired that it should ] 
be so, and Fred himself had not objected. Dot \ 
was pretty, and sweet-tempered, and obliging; j 
and he liked to feel that she belonged to him, j 
and to pet, or tyrannize over her, as his humor > 
dictated. j 

As for Dot herself, she was the most obliging j 
little soul in the world ; and she loved Fred, j 
with all the ardor of an unsophisticated girl’s j 
heart. lie was her hero, and her ideal. She j 
dreamed of his future, with fond, believing < 
hopes ; and labored for his every-day comfort j 
with utter unselfishness. j 

Just about the time Fred was finishing his i 
education, however, a great uncle died, and left > 
him a little fortune. j 

“ A snug, little nest-egg, my boy,” said his old j 
fhther; “ take my advice, and put it by for a > 
rainy day.” \ 

But Fred did not hearken to the old man’s j 

advice. He indulged himself iu sundry luxuries, \ 

( 298 ) 


to which he had hitherto been unaccustomed; 
chief amongst which was a brief tour abroad. 

He had returned from his travels, and was 
now at the old farm-home, agaiu, sitting in the 
spring sunshine, and talking of his possibilities to 
Dot. Her reply, and a certain something in her 
manner, startled him, somewhat. 

“Why, Dot,” he said, “What do you mean?” 

“Just what I say,” responded Dot, with 
point-blank simplicity. “You are trying to 
make me understand, Fred, that your possibilities 
have carried you beyoud me, and beyond your 
old life. In plainer terms, since you’ve got your 
fortune, and have been abroad, you would like to 
be free of the—the—the old understanding 
between us. That’s what you mean,” and, 
drawing a plain gold ring from her finger, as 
she spoke; “ here is your ring; and that ends it 
all.” 

If Fred was astonished before, be was fairly 
stunned now. He sat silent and staring for 
some minutes, taking no notice of the ring that 
Dot offered him. He laughed at last, but his 
merriment was forced, and he flushed to his 
temples with guilty embarrassment. 

“ What a little goose you are, Dot,” he cried. 
“Keep your ring, child; put it back on your 
finger; I shall not take it.” 

“ As you please,” said Dot, with dignity. 
“ But I shall never wear the ring again ; and all 
is at an end between us.” 

She put the trinket on a little stand, near the 
young man’s elbow, as she spoke, and went on 
with her ironing. 

For some minutes, our hero felt a certain sense 
of relief and freedom ; for shrewd little Dot liVd 
read him rightly. Since his accession to fortune, 
and his introduction to the fashionable world, he 
had begun to feel restive under the bondage of 
his youthful engagement. And now he was free! 

But with the next breath, ho was conscious of 
a feeling of anger and injury, that Dot should be 
able to give him up so easily. 

“ That’s like you,” he said, with affected 
cynicism, “ and all the rest of your sex. You 
stand there, and tell me that all is over between 
us, and don’t care a fig. I really don’t suppose 
you’ve cared a fig all along.” 

“No matter whether I’ve cared or not, Fred,” 
replied Dot, serenely, os she polished the 
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surface of a Byronio collar, “let it suffice that 
you are free—free to work out your possibilities; 
and I trust they mty be grand ones.” 

After this, the young man's stay at the old 
home-farm was not long. HiS possibilities and 
his inclinations carried him elsewhere. At part¬ 
ing, he made a feeble pretenee at forging the old 
chains anew; but Dot stuck to her decision. 

“ No, no, Fred, it is far better as it is. We 
made a mistake; that’s all; so think no more 
about it.” 

But when Fred was gone, there seemed (6 be 
a sort of blank in the girl’s life. She had been 
so used to living, and hoping, and working fbr 
Fred, that for a time she had a feeling, as if life 
was aimless for her forever now. 

One afternoon, not long after, Stephen Dale 
came over to bid them good-bye. He was the son 
of the village clergyman, and at one time he had 
been Dot’s lover, or would have liked to have 
been, *if he had not known of Fred. 

“I return to college, to-morrow,” he said in his 
hearty, cheery way, “and I wanted to say good¬ 
bye. I thought, perhaps,” glancing at Dot, “ well, 
father is growing old, and has his hands full, and 
I thought, perhaps, Miss Dorothy, you would be 
kind enough to look after my Sunday School class, 
just a little, while I’m away ? I can’t bear to go, 
feeling that I shall leave them utterly neglected.” 

Dot’s aimless, little heart thrilled, and her eyes 
softened. 

“ Indeed, I will,” she said, earnestly, “ I’ll do 
inybest.” 

“ Thank you, and God bless you,” said Stephen, 
and then he bade her good-bye. 

In the days that followed, Dot began to feel, 
more and more, the aimlessness of her life. She 
wondered if there were no possibilities for her. 
At last, one day, she went to the old farmer. 

“Uncle Matthew,” she said, “I’ve a little 
money of my own, haven’t I?” 

“ To be sure, Dot.” 

“ Then let me go away, for a little while, please, 
to some great school; I’ve only had what I could 
get at the academy, you know; and I would like 
to be a little cleverer than I am, undo Nathan.” 

“ To my thinking, there’s little room for im¬ 
provement, Dot; but you shall go, if you wish,” 
said the old man. 

So Dot made her preparations, with a hopeful 
heart, dreaming of all she would achieve, all the 
fortune held in store for her. 

In the grey of thS dawn, she arose, on the day 
she was to leave, trembling, as she went down 
stairs, with eagerness and delight. 

Her aunt met her at the foot of the stairs; her 
old ffcce white with terror. 


“Oh, Dot, come with me,” she cried. “What 
is this, Dot? I found him, lying thus, when I 
awoke, just now.” 

Dot followed her into the old-fashioned bed¬ 
chamber. There lay her uncle, not dead, but 
stricken with paralysis. Dot bent down, and 
kissed the quiet face. 

“ Neve* mind, auntie,” she said, drawing off 
her gloves as she spoke, “we’ll soon have him 
better, I hope.” 

But Dot was mistaken. The old man grew no 
bettc*, as the days and weeks wore on ; but sat 
ptopped up, amidst the pillows, smiling and 
happy, helpless as a babe. 

Dot gUVe up all her hopes, without a regret, 
and to6k her post by the bed-side, throwing her 
whole soul into her duty. Thus the da^s drifted 
on. Spring days, fraught with all the bndding 
premise of the year; days,*bright and royal with 
the pomp of summer; days, tender and sad, with 
the dying loveliness of autumn ; days, lonely and 
cheerless, with the desolation of winter. 

Still the old man lingered, and Dot ministered 
to his many wants, with a patient tenderness, as 
sweet os love itself. Under the blow, her aunt 
had been rapidly declining into second childhood, 
and this added to Dot’s cares and anxieties. Yet 
she still found time to keep her word to Stephen 
Dale, so that when the young man had finished 
his college course, and came home to take his 
father’s place, as parish clergyman, he found his 
Sunday School in a better condition than he had 
left it. 

About this time, news came of Fred’s marriage; 
and while he was away on a fashionable tour, his 
father died. And as often happens with a very 
old couple, who have walked hand in hand for so 
many years, the wife was but a day or two 
behind her husband. Dot was thus doubly 
bereaved. 

In that season of sorrow, Stephen Dale was 
her helper and comforter. His hand closed the 
dying eyes, his voice spoke the last funeral rites ; 
and when all was over, and Dot stood alone in 
the desolate old home, he came to her with eyes 
full of pitying kindness. 

“ Is there anything I can do for you, Miss 
Dorothy,” he said. 

“ Nothing, that you have not already done,” 
she answered him. 

The days drifted on. It was summer again, 
and in early autumn, Fred, Vhdse finances were 
getting at a low ebb, was coming down to sell 
the ancestral roof-tree. 

can’t stay and see it done,” said Dot, 
standing in the sunset-light of a golden day. her 
tearful eyes turned towards the old grave- 
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yard. “I’ve written to an old friend, and sho j 
promises to get me a position as nursery gover¬ 
ness. I’m not competent to fill a higher place 
than that. I was just going away, to educate 
myself better, when uncle Nathan was stricken 
down, you knew.” 

The young clergyman looked at her wistfully, 
while he struggled to master some inward 
emotion, that threatened to get the better of 
him. 

“ Dot!” he said, at last. 

She bad never heard him call her this before, 
and it thrilled he** with a strange tremor, to her 
very finger-tips. 

“Dot,” he went on r his voice pot wholly 
steady, “I asked you for a hope once, and you 
had none to give me. May I ask you for some¬ 
thing more than a hope now? Don’t go away, 
and work amongst'strangers, while those who 
know you and love you, stand in such need of 
your help. I have found my life work. Will 
you come and help me to do it faithfully, 
dear Dot?” 


She made him no answer, she only hid her 
face in her hands, and fell to sobbing. 

“Oh, have I distressed you?” he cried, in 
great anxiety. “ Forgive me, forgive me, and 
forget what I have said.” 

After a few minutes, she xaised her head, and 
looked at him, with a shy, but radiant glance. 

“ I would rather npt forget it,” she said, 
softly, “if—if—I could only think myself wor- 
thy—” 

He waited to hear no mdre. 

“ My darling, my darling,” he said, clasping 
her in his arms, “ you are all my heart dcsiroe. 
The only hope of my life has been to win you. If 
that hope had failed me, I should still have tried 
to do my duty, but now, now,” triumphantly, 
“ there are no possibilities beyond my reach.” 

“ Oh,” thought Dot, with a sigh of unutterable 
content, as she stood at the window of her par¬ 
sonage home, a month or two later, watching for 
her husband’s coming, “ in all my dreams I never 
even hoped for such happiness, for this is one of 
life’s Possibilities.” 


PARADISE 

BY J. 1IU11 


Ir I could look within the veil, 
Beyond thoso twilight sklos, 

My heart for very Joy would fail— 

Oh, what is Paradise? 

Hope there will often muse and room, 
With many a glad surmise 

Of what is in my Father’s home— 

Oh, what is Paradise? 

The gates of pearl, the streets of gold, 
Where glittering mansions rise; 

Bright angel multitudes untold— 

Oh, what is Paradise? 


There the redeemed, M ho breathe the breath 
Of life that never dies, 

Beyond tho shadowy realm of death— ■ 

Oh, what is Paradise? 

To seo the Father and the Friend, 

Where faith to sight shall rise; 

To be like Hfm, with Him, and His— 

Oh, what is Paradise? 

Through dim imaginings of bliss 
My spirit vainly flies; 

My fancioe only eud in thfa— 

“ Oh, what is Paradise!** 


WHAT THE WIND SAID. 

BI EMILY BIIOWNH POWELL. 


The voice of the wind wa& soft and low, 

And this to my ear It Scetned to say: 

* Oh, come with me where tho wild flowers grow, 

‘ Ovor the hills and far away!’ ”, 

M I know tho path to the shadowy doll, 

Whore tho violet opens her soft, Mae eyes— 

I know where the buds of the cowslip swell. 

And the dainty cups of the crocus rise. 

u I haste where my darling, the vdnd flower frail, 
Is shyly awaiting my fond embrace— 

I ruffle the pools !h the sunny vale, 

Which mirror tho fai r narcissus * lace. 


M I go whore tho tinkling watore flow— 

I find the ferns in ouch hidden nook— 

I know where the silver leaf bendalow 
To trail its fingers along the brook. 

u Tho snowdrop gleams from tho springing graaa— 
The iris lares me with gentle wiles— 

The daisy nods as I lightly pass, 

. And the heartsease lifts her face and smiles.’* 

And ever seemed tho refrain to bo, 

As I hearkened tho voico of the Spring wind gay; 
M Oh, hasten J oh, hasten 1 and ootne with me, 

* Over tho hills End far away!’ ** 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


ft T EMILY H. MAY 


No. 1 — Ib a costume for visiting, or dinner; the out in plain cashmere for the skirt, and striped 
material of which is satin de Lyon, for the skirt, camel’s hair, or damassd for basque and trim- 
and striped satin and velvet for the waist and mings. The skirt is kilted in front on a founds- 
trimmings; but the same design can be carried tion, over which the side panels are arranged; 



r 








li3§g 




No. 1. 


these are trimmed with the striped material out the material. The basque, which is made en- 
lengthwise. The train and scarf drapery cover- tirely of the striped goods, is cut long, round at 
ing the front, are of the plain material, and the back; but longer and pointed in front, where 
arranged in large pouffs at the back. The edge it is plaited to form the fullness across the fronts; 
of the train is finished with a plaited ruche of and at the lost button, a bow of long loops of 
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velvet ribbon, -with satin back, is placed as a 
finish. Cuffs and a collar with revers, also of 
the material, unless the plain satin be preferred 
for these parts. Six yards of striped material, 
and fourteen to sixteen yards of plain will be 
required. 

No. 2 -—Is a pretty and simple short costume of 


pin-striped armure cashmere in black. The 
skirt has a side-plaited flounce one-quarter of a 
yard deep. Above it are rows of black, braid, or 
pipings of silk, arranged in clusters. The back 
of the skirt is simply draped in irregular pouffs. 
The long basque is rounded off in front, and it is 
trimmed with three rows of the braid, or other 



Has. 


trimming. Turn-back cuffs, edged with a narrow > lion, the back has a plaited flounce eighteen 
knife-plaiting, and a turn-over collar completes inches deep, edged with a narrow knife-plaiting; 
this eostumfe, which may be W'Orn either in er 1 this is of silk in any dark color—olive green, 
out of mourning. Twelve to fourteen yards of j navy blue, prune, or garnet. The over-dress 
double-fold material will be required.. ! and jacket are of brocb6 cashmere, in oorres- 

No. 8.—We give the frdnt and back view of J ponding or contrasting colors, as the individual 
this costume, which is more especially for the taste may decide. The front of the over-dress 
street. The skirt is kilted in front on a founda- ! opens, and the edge is finished with a knife- 
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plaiting of the silk, same as the skirt; the back 
consists of two straight breadths, cat the fall 
length of the uader-skirt, and edged all round 
with the knife-plaiting; this is then looped as 
seen in the engraving, bunching up first one 
point and then the other. The basque-jacket is 
opened np the back seam, half-way below the j 
waist line, and turned back with rovers, faced j 
with the plain silk. The fhmts are done in j 
the same manner, and finished with a fiat bow of j 
the silk doubled. The jacket may be single or 1 
double-breasted. Our model is double-breasted, < 
with turn-over collar; but if the costume be < 
designed to serve the double purpose of house j 
.and street wear, we would decidedly prefer it to j 
be made single-breasted. Many ladies though s 



No. 4—A. 


like best to have a round waist and belt to wear 
in the house, and the jacket made large enough to 
to fit tightly over this waist. Certainly better 
for the approaching oool season. Fourteen to 
sixteen yards of silk, and ten yards of broch£, or 
other figured material. To make a less expensive 
dress, use this model for camel’s hair cloth for 
the skirt, and any kind of figured woolen and 
silk mixture far jacket and over-dress. 

No. 4—Gives the front and back view of a 
walking-suit, far a little girl of eight to twelve 
years. It is made of camel’s hair cloth and 
damased of contrasting colors. The skirt has 


two narrow knife-plaitings, above which the 
damasee drapery is arranged, according to illus- 



No. ft—A. 


tration. The basque is cut with long coat flaps 
at the back, which are turned back with revers 
of the broche. Large sailor collars and under- 
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cuff of the same. A bow and ends of ribbon 
hold the revere on the coat-tails in place. A 



No. 6—B. 

large double box-plait is added over the knife 
plaited ruffles on the skirt, just in the back and 



No 6. 


the width of the oo&L This gives a pretty and 
graceful fullness under the coat. 


GARMENTS, ETC. 

No. b.—For a boy of four to five years we 
have the front and baek of a paletot of cloth, any 
dark color, or if light, gray of eoaohman’s drab. 
It is double-breasted in front, and the back has 
a plaited fullness from the fide seams. Pointed 
pieces of the doth stitched by machine, fastened 
by three buttons, finishes the back. Cuffs, collar, 
pockets and edge of paletot, all simply stitched* 
Large bone or pearl buttons. 

No. 6—Is dress and paletot combined, for 
little girl of five to seven years, made of plaid 
flannel, cloth, or cashmere, with plain silk or 
velvet for the plaited under flounce, cuffs, collar, 
and festoon trimming, heading the plaid ruffle, 



No. 7. 


which is cut on the bias, and put on in box-plaits. 
A large bow and ends finisii the back of this 
costume. 

No. 7—Is a child’s round pinafore of gray 
Holland, trimmed with white or red worsted 
braid. It is fastened behind by buttons and 
button boles, and edged all round by a gathered 
flounce of Hamburg, or else the material braided 
and buttonholed on the edge for the scallops. 
Two and a-half yards of linen, eighteen yards 
narrow braid, and eight yards wide braid for 
binding the scallops, if that mode of finishing be 
preferred. 

No. 8—Is a paletot, with oape of striped 
flannel, trimmed with narrow braid in rows, and 
the edge bound with the same. This is suitable 
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for baby in long clothes and on, until two or three 
years of age. 

No. 9—Shows design and mode of making a 
very effective trimming for the bottom of any 
dress skirt, either of plain or figured material. 


LADIES’ PATTERNS. 

Princem Dross: Plain,.J30 

“ “ with drapery and trimming, . . . .1.00 

Polonaise,.60 

Combination Walking Suita,.1.00 

Trimmed Skirts,..60 

Watteau Wrapper, ....60 

Plain or Gored Wrappers, ...35 

Basques,.. . . • .3.5 

Coats,. * .-35 

** with vests or skirts cut off,..50 

Overskirts, .. -36 

Talmas and Dolmans,..35 

Waterproofs and Circulars, ..35 

Ulsters,.-35 

CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 

Dresses: Plain, . . . .25 Basques and Coats, . . .25 

Combination Suits, . . .35 Coats <Sr Vests or Cut Skirts .35 

Skirts and Overskirts, . .25 Wrappers,.25 

Polonaise: Plain, . . . .25 Waterproofs, Circulars 

w Kan v, . . .35, and Ulsters, . ... .25 

BOYS’ PATTERNS. 

Jackets,.25 Wrappers,.25 

Pants,.201 Gents’ Shirts,..50 

Vests.20 u Wrappers, . . . .30 

Ulsters,..301 


In Bending orders for Pattern*, please semi the nnmber 
and month of Magazine, also No. of page or figure or any¬ 
thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. By so 
doing, your patterns will be forwarded without delay, 
together with a model, showing how tho pattern is joined. 
Particular attention is called to our Price LW, as we mnnot 
forward any order, unless the full price of each piere ordered 
is enclosed in United Shite* Stamps or money. In all cases wo 
}<tudy to please our customers, and will answer any questions 
by Postal Card on receipt of one cent stamp. Send full 
address. City or Toten. County and Shite, to Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 
South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. While we extend our 
! thanks to our many customers who have so gonerously 
; patronized us during the past year, we hope for a continu- 
} ance during thp present year, Respectfully, Mrs. M. A. Junes, 
< 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
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BABE'S CARRIAGE RQBE. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. f 

In the front of the number, we give A pattern, j zephyt, four ounce pink, and four ounce plain 
printed in colore, for a Baby’s Oafriago Robe, j sage-green. Crochet im striped with the white 
The materials are one pound of white 1 single \ wool, in piain, close Afghan Stitch, making ewoh 
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PALETOT FOB BOY.-POMPADOUR BAND. 
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stripe about eight inches wide. Embroider 
these stripes after the designs given. The rose¬ 
bud stripes are done in side stitches, or they may 
be crossed if preferred. Use coarse canvas to work 
the rose buds upon, and then pull out the threads 
after the work is done. The alternate stripes 
are done in the long -point russe stitch. The 
stripes are sewn together flat, and then the 


narrow connecting stripe is embroidered, as seen 
in the combined oolors. This robe can also be 
embroidered upon basket flannel, and afterwards 
lined with Canton flannel to add to the warmth. 
White, pale blue, or gray, embroidered with 
these colors, will all be pretty and effective. 
This is most usefhl and elegant, and has been 
designed expressly for 11 Peterson/* 


PALETOT FOR BOY. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, here, an illustration of a Paletot, 
bob a Boy, very suitable for this. time of the 
year. Folded in with the number, we give a 
Supplement, with a full-size pattern, from which 
to cut out the Paletot. The pattern consists of 
six pieces, viz: 

I.— Half op Front. 

II. — Half op Back. 

III. — Sleeve. 

IV. —Pocket. 

V.— Cuff. 

VI.— Half of Collar. 

It will be seen that the strap buttoning at the 
back is cut on to the fronts. The letters show 
where the several pieces are joined. 

Make of cloth—coachman’s drab—and bind all 
parts with fine mohair braid, or silk if preferred ; 
but the mohair is the best for wear. Bone 
buttons mottled, and of a darker Bhade are most 
used. 



POMPADOUR BAND. (EMBROIDERY.) 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



This band is to trim a white or cream-oolored 
mousseline de leine, or cashmere frock, for a 
little girL The embroidery is done in shaded 
silks. 


The flowers are done in blue and pink, and the 
leaves in green. The edge is buttonholed with 
silk, of the color of the material, and finished 
off with fringe to matoh. 
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SMALL LAMBREQUIN, FOR ORNAMENTING 
BASKETS, BRACKETS, Etc. 

BY MBS. JANS WEAVER. 



Make of red, blue, or maroon-colored cloth; f point rutne Btitches, in different colored floss 
pink out the edges in scallops. The palm leaf j silks, as gay as possible. These little lambrequin 
pattern is cut out of white cloth and black velvet, pieces are pretty for trimming the top of waste 
buttonholed on with gold-colored Bilk. The baskets, edges of tables, brackets, and a great 
other parts of the design are done in coral and * variety of other things. 


BRUSH POCKET. 

BY MRS. JANE WBAVBR. 


This pocket will be found very convenient to 
hang upon the wall for the clothes brushes. It 
is made of coarse linen. For the foundation of 
the back, cut a piece of card-board sixteen inches 
deep and nine inches wide; cover with linen, 
and bind with ribbon. The pockets measure 
seven inches deep and five inches wide. These 
have a piece of linen two inches wide bound to 
the front all round with the ribbon to form the 
sides, by which they are attached to the founda¬ 
tion. The front of the pockets are ornamented 
with cross-stitch designs, worked with silk or 
crewels, as are the initial letters on the top of 
the pocket. Three loops of cord with tassels 
/ are fixed to the top as an ornament, and to hang 
the pocket up by. 
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OBLONG ANTIMACASSAR 


BY MBS.' JANE WEAVES. 



We give, above, a very beautiful design for j material may be a grey, or yellowish finen, or 
an Oblong Antimacassar, or Tidy ; and on the j Java canvas. Tho border of chimeras is worked 
next page, the detail, full sire, for working the j in cross-stitch, with embroidery silk, or ingrain 
figures, called chimeras, in tho border. The { cotton, black or red. The border is separated 
(308) 
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from the oentre by a line of drawn work, and | edge of crochet, or furniture lace, or any other 
the hem is ornamented in a similar manner. An j trimming that may be preferred, finishes it 



BORDER: IN 


POINT RUSSE. 



Vol. LXXVIII — 21. 


| This border is suitable for small table covers, 
| childrens’ dresses, towels, tidys, eta. For towels 
| work in red or blue cottons, or both. Same of 
j children’s dresses. For tHble covers, etc, nse 
j colored crewels—pink, blue and olive-green. 
\ Make a fringe or tassels of the same tor the edge. 

, J , •>•>;?'* •. j ■ t 

<<»> i .MT.il v .rL 4 . , 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. I 

The “ Centennial ” at Yorxtown.— Next year will be 
the “Centennial ” of Yorktown, as our readers doubtless < 
know. The Declaration of Independence stands for the ; 
definite beginning of the straggle of ’76, and the surrender 
of Cornwallis properly represents its triumphant close. 
Congress has resolved to make a national celebration of tho : 
event, and has appropriated a handsome sum for the pur* ■ 
pose. It was in October, 1781, that Yorktown fell. In 
October, 1881, a year from now, its “ Centennial” Is to be 
kept 

Everyone, In theso United States, will be interested in j 
this celebration. We have still among us thousands of 
families, if not tens of thousands, descended from men who 
took part in the memorable struggle. Other families, which 
have come to America since that time, have intermarried 
with these, so that ft9 a result there are but few households, 
which are not either directly, or indirectly, interested in 
Yorktown. By all, it will bo remembered, as tho close of 
the long and exhausting war, which nccurod to us, as 
Amorlcans, the Independence we now enjoy. 

For though the conflict lingered on, for months after tho i 
surrender of Cornwallis, his capture, with that of his army, 
terminated the strife. The British ministry acknowledged 
this, secretly to themselves; and only protracted the contest 
in consequenoo of the obstlnancy of the king. When the 
news reached Philadelphia, where tho Congress was tn ses¬ 
sion, It came in the dead of night. It was tho custom then,; 
tor watchmen to go crying the hour, and the good citizens 
were roused from their first sleep, by the voices of these 
nocturnal gnardians, shouting excitedly, “ two o’clock, and 
Oomioallie it taken” Tho effect was electric. Every one felt 
that the long struggle was over. They sprang up from ; 
their beds, gathered in the streets, congratulated each other, 
kindled bon-fires, set tho church-bolls ringing, and “spent ; 
the hours till dawn,” as an eye-witness wrote, “in a 
dclirlmn of Joy.” 

Is it not eminently fitting that sucb»an event should be 
commemorated? Will not bells again beset ringing? Will 
not bon-fires be kindlod? At least, will we not all go back, i 
in thought, and dwell on that mighty past ? Yos I and lot ns : 
all celebrate the “Yorktown year.” 

Thi Necessity of Exercise for women is too generally 
disregarded. Were men to eat a hearty breakfast, and then ; 
sit down to a sewing machine, they would have a racking > 
headache before dinner: the dinner would not improvo 
matters; and at night-fall, the noise of children would be 
unbearable, and the poor victim would probably fly to the 
sofa, and lie with wet cloths on tho forehead. Now is there 
any reason why women should not guffs* just as-Severely 
for similar transgressions of physical law? True, indoor 
life is compulsory for a large portion of every day, but 
special physical exorcise in a well aired room is wijhip the 
reach of almost every woman, and So Is a brisk Walk in gar¬ 
ments cot so tight as to prevent free respiration. 

Ant Or Ox® Old Premium engravings caq be had, by 
club, or other subscribers, , by remitting fifty cents. Re¬ 
member tld* when making ap dubs. 

Or A Refined Household. the surest test la the presence 
of a good magazine, on the centre-table, or elsewhere. 

( 310 ) 


[ How To Dry Arman Leaves is a question asked of ns 
again, as it is every fall. The beet way is between blotting 
paper, changed every day. There must not be tho slightest 
atmospheric damp on them, however, when collected. 
Brown paper for drying ferns is to be had of tho grocers, 
but many stationers keep it; the medium kind is beet. 
Ironing bright-colored leaves is risky; tho ironing preserves 
the color of fresh ferns, but the tints of autumn leaves are 
tho first signs of decay, and while it may fix them if the 
process Is discontinued at the right moment, carried too far 
it will turn them dull brown—in fact, kill them altogether. 
The leaves will keep their color all the winter; the leaflets, 
of Virginian creeper drop off sometimes, ancTlhe whole leaf 
may therefore be stuck on paper with thick gum tragacanth 
and the paper be cut out between. White spirit varnish, 
when It can bo had, is best. Thin gum arahic water will do, 
however. 

Is It Wfxl-Bred to discuss religion or politics in general 
society ? This is a question that “ Julia ” asks. We reply 
that it Is not. The reason, too, is plain. People aro more 
earnest in their religions And political opinions, than in any 
others, and boar contradiction on these subjects less. It is 
only Among intimate friends that discussions on such 
mattors can be carried on without the risk of a quarrel. 
Hence, to disturb the harmony of general society, where 
people meet for amusement only, by such controversies, is 
wisely declared to be ill-bred. We cannot all think alike. 
We mast learn, therefore, at least in tho exchange of tho or¬ 
dinary courtesies, to ignore the *uInfects on which we may 
probably disagree. 

Girls Always Look Handsomer, says a leading London 
journal, against a back-ground of trees, or on a greon lawn, 
thin in crowded rooms. This explains why croquet and 
lawn-tennis are so popular; and is the justification of pio- 
nics, otherwise rather dull aflhirs. But though winter is 
coming on, and in-door amusements will havo to supplant 
out-of-doors ones, most girls will still know how to look 
charming. It is in the sex, and comes by instinct. 

A Prkttt Quilt can be made of white, with a band of red 
all around, a flounce of white furniture lace laid over it, 
with a neat heading of red fn the shapo of a narrow band. 
A design of flowers In red wools, or a large monogram in the 
corners, would look well. Spotted or sprigged muslin over 
red twill, with a flounce all round, looks very light and or¬ 
namental. 

Be Early In The Field. Now is the time to begin 
canvassing for elubs ( fbr lSll. ' In every respect — merit, 
cheapness, beauty—“ Peterson ” will lead the field. 

We Give An Extra Colored pattern, in this nntnber, in 
order to show the latest fashion for embroidering handker¬ 
chiefs. 

Yoxt Can Do Without b good may things, that, at first, 
you think indispensable, but yon cannot do without your 
mngnzino. 

An AxoRy Word la always a mistake. It Is tho “soft 
answer ” that “ turneth away wrath.” 
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On Pimuiu lb> 1881 Our new premium engraving, 
to be presented to' persons getting up clubs, for next year, 
will be from an original picture, by that distinguished 
American artist, Edward L. Henry, and will be particularly 
appropriate, oon s Me ri ng that 1881 It to w t ln c m the “York- 
town Centennial.” The engraving wtti be In line' and 
stipple, in the highest style oftaurt, by IHma» A Brothers, of 
the size of 24 inches by 20, and will be entitled, •* QkavV 
FATnan Till* Sr YOnxrrowsi.” It represents a veteran of 
*7C, in his old age, with bis little grand-daughter between 
his knees, to whom be is rehearsing the story of the san> 
render of Cornwallis. The room Is anokMhshloned one, 
such ae elderly people r eme m ber ifty years ago, and in the 
etnbramre of tike window rite the mother of the little girt, 
atoo listening. In this way three generations are brought 
in. The picture is painted with all that skill, and that 
minute truth in detail, which distinguishes this celebrated 
artist. 

In addition U UU s superb engraving, there will he given, 
for the larger dote, a handsomely bound and iLLwnaurrxD 
Album, in which friends, or acquaintances can write their 
autographs, or Inscribe versea Or the Album will be sent, 
instead of the eograving, if preferred. But see the terms, 
on the second page of cot or, for infortaaitfoa. 

For many clubs, as will be seen on the same page, an 
extra copy of the magazine will bo sent to the getter of the 
club. For others, and larger ones, aa extra copy of the 
engraving, car AKum: and for some,’all three. The in¬ 
ducements to get tip ohibe were never before so greet. 

It it not too ontly to begin to get up clubs for 1881. If you 
defer too- loag, others ipny get ahead of you. Every year, 
we receive letters, saying, “ If I had commenced sooner, | 
oould have done mtich better, for everybedy likes Peterson.” 
Specimens am ssnt gratis, If writen for. 

A Kxovlini of Houttttoin nflatrs, is os necessary to 
a woman, as a knowledge of hie business*to a man. Owr 
grandmothers understood this, and brought up their 
daughters to understand cookery, and all the other details 
of house-work. It is not enough to teach girls accomplish¬ 
ments: they should be taught the- tuaefe) also. To win.* 
husband, by being able to sing, or play the piano, is very 
Well hi its way. But what if you lose bis affect ton, after¬ 
wards, by in competency os a maaager of his house? 

Wooxjov Fuxxtt is, beyond question, the best material 
for clothing aext to the skin. The. worst Is lines. Next to 
linen is silk* This is especially true of the fell and: winter 
months, The objection to linen and silk is, that, la case of 
actual perspiration, that material gets damp* clammy and 
cold, which Is not ths cssc with woolen. . After wool, cotton 
is beet A pruslin under-garmant if vam acctt to th&skin, 
is always healthier than a llnen, or sUk ste. 

Tn LoxuTtn axn Kxnuat displayed, in London, during 
tha past season, arw Said to have beta unsurpassed. Wo 
read of On evening entertainment, where the small garden, 
at the back of the house, was converted fttto a fairy realm, 
“ with Ice, palms, cascades, and lakes full of liUea” At 
another the M especial festers was a rookery of fonts and 
Ice, UluxniDatod whir colored lights.” 

”Thk Pixaxpbx Of Its Visit**” A lady writes of tha 
mngadne. “ I rwsflise the pleasure of its visits snore felly 
every month. With thousands of others, I t h a nk , yoa fate 
the enjoyment and fault I have reeeiVed feotn 'Peterson?’ T 
We reoetre hundreds of such letters. 

Toots In Dim makes all the difference, according to a 
recent Society writer, between a pretty-looking woman aad 
a merely tndtflsehut looking one. Bat touts, after ail. Is 
only another name for knowledge. 


Bkwaex of SwtMDLxas. We repeat the notice, so often 
given, that we have no agents, for whom we are responsible. 
Either remit to us direct, or join a club, or subscribe through 
your local agent. Tn*t **o strangers. 

Ray. Flctwxxa Abk Wohx, in England, on the head, 
round the neck, iu the dress, on the parasol, and in bonucts. 
At a recent bail, called the “ Ifos^Ball,” everybody came 
wearing rotes. 

. Fox Two Doiaabs and A-Halt we will send, for 1881, 
both the ma gari nf and the “ Gran*feihor Tells of Yorktowou” 
Or, for the same price, both the magazine and the Album. 


BEVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

An Earned. Trtjier. Twentieth Edition. 1 eol., 12eio. 
Boehm: Uomgkio a, M&tin d Co— If this little story has 
really passed into its twentieth edition the feet is a mortal. 
There is evidence of some ability in the bopk no doubt. 
But there is no real knowledge of life, and the tale, as a 
whole, is inconsequent. The entire thing Is immature. 
Great success for it would, therefore, seem tol>e an impossibili¬ 
ty. The writer has become saturated, so to speak, with James 
and Howells, and unconsciously reproduces them, to a certain 
extent, whilo thinking herself original. Tet few recent 
fictions havq been so persistently praised by the critics. 
But the truth Is that either inipartfal, or Intelligent criti¬ 
cism, is rare in this country. Very few critics am free 
themselves frum personal taste aad prejudices; fewer eon 
resist the temptation to eulogize a friend, or praise a 
member of their clique: fewer still can be Just, without 
being too severa, or lenient, without violating truth. As a 
rale, criticism, especially In newspapers, is in the hands of 
young an4 immature writers, whereas there is nothing 
requires so much knowledge, or demands such a ripe 
Judgement But the greatest evil of all, at least in the 
United States, Is that a criticism, generally, is Intentioual 
favoritism, or the reverse, personal, or otherwise. A book is 
rarely judged ou its own merits. There is one school that 
insist* that every novel should bo subjective. Another 
would havo the very opposite. One is all for the ideal. 
Another Is for realism. One disclaims plot, another slights 
character. Still Another slavishly follows English opinion. 
tJntll we havo more impartial, as well os more Intelligent 
Criticism, wo shall havo no trno American literature, we fear. 

Clorinda ; or The Rtie and Reign Of ITis "Excellency Eugene 
Rougon. By Emile Zulu. 1 vol. t 12mo. IViiladelyhia : T. B. 
Pttmmn d Brother*.—The corruption that permeated Parisian 
society, during the period of material prosperity that distinr 
gufcbod the Seooad Empire, has furnished a theme already 
for two celebrated fictions, one by an English man. sod 
named M The Member For Paris,” the other by a Frenchman, 
the celebrated Daudet, and entitled “The Nabob.” The 
present novel treats of the same subject For once, Zola's 
intense realism is not out of place. The volume is hand¬ 
somely printed, In large, legible type, that con be road with¬ 
out fear of injury to the eyes. 

Salvage. No Name Seriee. 1 rol., 12mo. Boston : Roberta 
Brothers. —The advantage of thM eerletf to that the novels are 
published anonymously; and in consequence criticism on 
them in, «r least, ttnprvjwdfoed. They randy rise above 
average merit however. This is one of the best of them. 

History of the Sdiertee and Aft Of JfOsftv Its Origin, De- 
| velopmeni and Progress. By Robert Chcdloner. 1 to/., 8ro. 

I incimnatt-. 'Geo: D* NctohaU d Cb.—TMs Is designed as a 
text-book for tha use of academies, common schools and 
private teachers, and It answers the purpose very felly. 

Qeovge Bailey. By OUeer Oldbey. 1 roL, 16m* JVrvr 
Yorkt Harper d BreOwrs .—A novel of New York mercantile 
life, written with unusual vigor, and evidently by one 
> familiar with the autyoot 
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OUE ARM-CHAIRw 

“ Cheapest and BrsT." That this magazine is not only 
the cheapest of Its kind, hat the beet, both the newspapers 
and the public agreo in declaring. Wo ate In receipt of 
hundreds of notices, and scorn of letters to that effect. 
“We consider ‘ Peterson’ a household necessity,” says a lady, 
“and could not do without it It is greatly improved, this 
year. All of ns here depend entirely on it fbr Our fashions.” 
Another writes: “ I am a very old subscriber, having taken 
this magazine, first as ‘The Ladles’ World of Fashion,’ and 
afterwards as what it is now, * Petereon’s Magozfe^,* in all 
al*out thirty-six years; and I still think it the best in this 
country.” A tklrd says: “We riiaR send a dab for 1881* 
twice as large as for 1880: it is a puzzle to us all how you 
can afford to give so much at so low a price: in quantity, 
quulity, everything, 4 Peterson * is aloed.” From every 
quarter wo receive commendations for the great improve¬ 
ments made this year. In 1881,however, the magazine will 
be better than ever. Bend for a specimen obd begin to 
get up a club. It is mwr Am early. 

“ Nicest and Cheapest.” Tho Shippensburg (Pa.) Chroni¬ 
cle says of “ Peterson,” that it is “ tho nicest and cheapest 
lady’s magazine that we know of; and no lady should be 
without it: its fashion plates and patterns are the best and" 
latest: its stories and novelettes also tho Itcst: it is head 
aud shoulders above any other ludios magazino.” 

Advertisements inserted in this magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson” has had, for uaoro than twonty years a 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in tho 
world. It goes to every county, village and cross-roads, and 
is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Peterson's Magazine; Philadelphia. 

J Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria, bccauso it is sweet 
and stops their stomach ache. Mothers like Castoria 
because it gives health to the child and rest to themselves, 
and Physicians uso Castoria because it contains no morphine 
or other narcotic property. 

“Butter Stories, Handsomer Engravings.” The Nor¬ 
ristown (Pa.) Herald says of this magazino, that it “ presents 
better stories, handsomer engravings, fresher fashions, etc., 
etc., than can be found in any other lady's hook.” 

Foe Oettiko Ur Clubs for 1881, wo offer, as will be seen, 
unusually tempting premiums. Neither tho engraving, nor 
the album, is a catch-penny affair, as is the case with the 
premiums offered by so many others. 

UottsroRD’8 Acjd Phosphate mokes a delightful and 
healthy drink with water and sugar. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

[Medical Botant—O r nut Garden, Field aud Forest.) 

Vt ABRAM UVEEKT, M, R 

1 No. X. — Beth Root.—Trillium Pendulum; 

Such is the English name of this modest plaift, given by 
the Eclectics, bnt Wood In his botany gives the name of 
Woke RoMa to the genus, while Darlington ’ caH> this 
species Utrm-leaved IRghUhcuU. Borne Thompsonian works 
call it Bfrtt root. 

Latin Trilex, triple; tho parts of Its strmsturs being la 


(Arses. Stem, nine to fifteen inches high, three, leaves 
whorlod at the top; flpwer, solitary, toqninal, consisting of 
three permanent ropab and throe larger petals, recurved, 
whole, withering, suoooeded by a berry over half aa inch ia 
diameter, fleshy and dark purple when mature. 

This species is one of an, indigenous geiras of rather pretty 
Utile plants, found, in rich, midst woods and thickets 
throughout the country. 

The roots of this plant ware need by the Indian*, or 
rather by the Squaws, and they have been employed in 
domestic practice and reoumiuended by ell Botanic authors 
for hemorrhages, especially menorrhagia and other diseases 
of women, as well as for cutaneous affections, uloera, 
diarrhea; aphthous sores of the mouth, diphtheria, etc., as a 
wash or gargle. Jt is simply a mild tonic astringent and 
may he given to children when indicated, and to women of 
feeble constitution. Make, a pretty strong, in fusion of the 
roots, and take freely; or purchase the active principle— 
triUiu, of which from two to five grains, triturated with 
sugar may be token for a dose and repeated three or more 
times par diem. 

Bittkr-Root< —Apoeymm Andreetrm^folmm, (or Bproadmg 
Z)ofb«n4t)~i-Thia ifl one of a tropical family, chiefly, repre¬ 
sented in gnrdens by the Oleander (Ne&ium Oleander and 
Odorum— natives of Palestine* and India respectively;) Peri¬ 
winkle (Vinca Major, Minor and Rosea, the latter from 
Madagascar;) and the Eouitbe Slaved lens, a climber, from 
South America; and among Wild and native plants by the 
following three genera: the first two, Southern: (1) An¬ 
tonia, (2) Forstoronla aqd (8) Apocynum. The latter is tho 
medicinal geuaa, and hence the only one of interest to us at 
present. 

Apocynum, an ancient name of the Dogbane, from tho 
Greek apo, far from, aud Jnum, a dog—to Which animal the 
plant was thought to bo poieouous. Botanical Oharao- 
tebs .—Stem two to three feet high, smooth, erect, purple on 
the aids sxposod to*the ran; branched above, divergently 
forking; leases, two lothreo inches lotog acute, petloled; 
eymee, mostly terminal, looso-spreading as tong as or longer 
than the leaves; corolla polo rote-colored, open bell-shaped, 
five-deft, the tube much longer than the ovate-pointed 
divisions of the calyx. Fruit, of two slondor follicles; about 
four indies long, terete and attenuated at the apex. Found 
in open woods, along fence rows . and in old orchards 
throughout the Uuited States. Tho root is the part em¬ 
ployed hi modidno, which is large, and like other parts of 
tho plant, contains a milky juioo. Its taste is unploaaant 
and intensely bitter. Hence it wps called by the early 
Thompsonian*, bitter root. In small doses it te laxative, 
and it is a oonftitaeot in their “ Lrotative Spiced Bitten.” 
This class of practitioners eschewed all purgatives except Ibis, 
which certainly Is net the mildest and most acceptable of its 
class. But consistency is one of the jewels id medicine as in 
other temporal or secular matters. These “ Bitters,” how¬ 
ever, are an exdeHOnt tonio and slightly laxative to persons 
of weak stomachs and constipated bowels, and mothers 
can use them freely and to advantage in their families. 
Physicians generally do not use this species of Apocynum, 
but confine their experiments to the other qne; vis.: A 
Gannablntaih, or Indian Hemp, which will be considered in 
the future. Thore is a marked differ*uo* in their medical 
properties, as Is shown by the “provings” of Hale. This 
species is used in' coscsof rheumatism, especially of tho 
smaller joints, tn gdut, cramps of the fast and in fact In 
etefcte pates la All the joints; and highly fiseftil in bilious 
And rheumAtlo headaches of oengestivo character. 

As a laxativo, from five to ttrebty grates of the powdered 
root may be given; as a tonio, two to five grains; as an 
♦metfe (for which purpose Conte Botanies use it) forty to 
rflxty grains; or ah equal number of drops of the/ted 
attract in all these caste may bo substituted** mofe oonveol- 
ent and pleasant to taka. 
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Jfcy-EVeiWthing relating to this' deplirtiitent musf to sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, MabblPh Uaa, MaIs.* AH oomtmini- 
cations are to be headed: “For Peterson's." .Alban Invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by tbo answors.~^|L 


Now 80 .—Octagon Bnmt . 

L To plant. fit A oeteetia) body; 8. Omfbohs. 4. A 
feminine name. 5. Want & A loose ' garment. T. To 
permit. 

Nmnark, N.J. - ' LBUMAM. 

No. 81.—DECAPITATIONS. 

Whole I am a codntry. Behead me and I mean to'rtn- 
pk>y. Behead me again and I mean anger. Again and I 
am a note In musfo. Once more behead hie and I dm found 
In every stream. r . 

Amelerdetm,N. Tj CLARA Va* BaOCTCLMT. 

No. 82.—Numerical Diamond. 

My 1, la in practice. ' ' 

My 1.2, 3, is a Hebrew measure. 

My 1,2, 3, 4, 6, Is a email house 
My 3,4,6, Is a receptacle.- 

My 5, is in antumn. 

hlirblehead, Mae*. 0K8BJNL 

No. 83.—CllARAPB. 

Instantly, quickly, • 

I\rtt doth portray; 

Second is ditto 

Top surely will say. L , 

The tyo* when combined, 

■ . Isn quick, carol eas way, 

Plainfield, JV. J. Viola. 

No. &f.—ItAt.p-SquARK. 

1. Severe. 2. A wine dealer's term. 3. A colloquial raodo 
of expression. 4. A sea-wood. 6. An edible. 6., A profile. 
T. A vowel. Twill. 


Senprma, NY. 


Ifo. 85.— Word Rptu 
tu Ash- . 


Han$ Kerchef. 


No. 86.—INVERTED PtRAMIU. 

Across:—1. Certain rosins. 2. A gum resin. 3. A village 
of Hungary. 4. A town, of India. . 6. To clear seeds by a 
machine. 6. A letter. 

Down: —1. A letter. 2. A Roman coin. 3. A covered 
carriage. 4. An Egyptian woman. 5. SecondfSon of Japheth. 
6. A town of Servia, Austria. 7. Son of Zorah. 8. A genus 
of water-fowl. 0. A worthless follow. 10. A verb. 11. A 
letter. 

Lebanon Church, Va. 0. CL 6. Jjl. . 

A newer m Next pt<ontK 

Answers to Puzzles in the September Number. 
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PHY8I0AL CULTURE, Etc. 

Why American Girl6 Excel. A recent writer, discuss¬ 
ing the fact that American girls, every whore, in Europe, 
ire admired for their exceptional grace, intelligence and 
beatity, thinks there arc physical and physiological reasons 
for It, going back to climate, ancestry, and generally, “ the 
survival of the fittest.'' His views are worth considering. 
Hepufea - It - 1 ’ ‘ ’ > ! 

u The ‘ success * of American girls in Europe is not to be 
Wondered at. They are, as a class, the handsomest to be 1 
seen there; and they have, generally, wit and great adaptor 
bility. Take a girl, from almost anywhere in the United 
Stated, educate her, give hor a * season ’ abroad, and she w!ll ? 
if slid marries a nobleman, fall into her position os naturally 
and fill its duties as gracefully as if ‘ to the manor bom.’ 
Take an English girl, under the same circumstances, and 
mairy her to a lord, and sho tiever or rarely, gets over her 
original provincialism. The truth Is that our American 
girls come of a ‘picked race,’ so to speak, especially if they 
belong to the families that have been long settled on this 
side of tho Atlantic. Two centuries ago, or even one, it was 
a serious thing to emigrate; the more voyage often occupied 
throe months; the country Was still, almost everywhere,a 
savago wilderness. Hence only the very pluckiest, or thd 
most adventurous came, or those who were imbued with 
strong religious principles. The necessities of a new 
country* too, called for tho exercise of the very highest 
qualities of human nature. The consequence was a race, if 
there Is arty truth In the doctrine of ‘ the survival of the 
fittest,’ vd which its men were all necessarily brave, and its 
women nil spirited and often very beautiful. 

.** Not to disparage unfairly English or Continental women, 
pur American girls Mem to have inherited from this 
* survival of the fittest,'somehow; a finer fibre than their 
European sisters. A generation ago, it was the fashion to 
say the sex here wns physically delicate; and some English 
writers assert this still. But Dr. Fordyce Barker, of Now 
York, than whom no one is a bettor judge, maintains t|mt 
the girls of good families, in America, are physically the 
finest in tho world—meaning by good families, thoso ffi 
which there was always sufficient fortune to secure prOpef 
nutrition in childhood, and freedom from racking material 
ankietfes afterwards. 

“This may seem, at first, to po * putting too fine a point on 
U/ But the question will really bear the most exhaustive 
discussion, and the more It is discussed; the more probable 
pur Solution will appear. Of the fact, however, there is no 
| doubt. American girls are the belles of the modern world; 

! they can hold their own, aud give long odds." 


Varieties. 

A Cutemporart Calls attention to the fact, that, thirty 
years ago, if you entered the parlor of a cultivated family, 
you saw new books and npw periodicals everywhere, whilo 
now, in families of tho same kind, you miss tbo books aud 
magazines, but find china plates on tbo walls and all sorts 
of knic-knacs scattered about. We fear that this Is too 
trtre. • Not that we Object to chins or other hrle-a-bracL 
The taste for such things, oh the whole, is to be commended, 
as It Is for anything that helps to reflrio the mind. But 
| When that tSste is Indulged In at the expense of a higher 
! and better taste, then there IS a wrong “ departure,” then 
a great mistake is being committed/ Now can there bo any 
doubt, thkt a taste fbt reading, Is more desirable than a taste 
for bric-a-brac? A yonng girl, who knows books, is surely 
more aburnring, than tme whe knows only china. There 
may be sentimentality in being too much given to quoting 
poetry, but certainly any young man of refinement and 
. education would rather hear a young lady talk of Tennysoa, 
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or Longfellow, than of “old The brigbtoqt girls arc 

those who know the uipet, that is if they know also bow to 
use their knowledge. Books, periodicals a*nd literary 
newspapers are better, by far, than oven Sevres or Dresden 
rases, or at least they represent a higher typo of cultivation, 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

• JQ^-Ecery Receipt in (hit Cook-Book has been tested, by a 
practical housekeeper 

MEATS. 

A Stetc for Cold Meats. —Cut one onion in slices, and fry it 
In butter until it is a light brown color; put in one table* 
spoon of sifted flour, and mix it; then add one*half pint of 
stock broth (or the some quantity of hot water); stir all 
together for a few minutes, and then add one-half tea¬ 
spoon of salt, some black pepper, four tablespoons of mixed 
catsups. When the gravy is well mixed, and ofa good color, 
strain it through a colander; odd the cold meats and put 
them to stew; cover tightly, and let them stow slowly for 
one hour. When ready so serve, put arouud the dish, 
outside of the hush, little squares of toast of a nice brown 
color. 

Beefsteak with Oysters.— Take thirty oysters; stow them in 
their own liquor; season with two tablespoon# of butter, 
rolled in one tablespoon of flour; pepper and salt. First 
boil the liquor, and skim it, and then drop in the qyptor*. 
When the gills have turned, stir in ,the butter. Have ready 
a nicely broiled steak; pour over it the oysters, and serve. 

Beggar's Dish.—Take a knuckle of veal, a ham bona, err 
bones of roast meat of any kind; stew them slowly until tho j 
bones can be removed; season with celery tops or seed, j 
onions, pepper, and salt; thicken with flonr rolled in butter‘ j 
put in six or eight good potatoes, peeled and quartered, and 
let it stew slowly until the potatoes are done. 

DESSERTS. 

Fine German Pudding—Your half a pint of boiling milk 
Upon one pound bread crumbs; beat tip one-quarter pound 
fresh butter to a cream; odd to it tho yolks of ten eggs, 
well beaten; drain the milk from tho bread, and add tho 
bread, with one-quarter pound poundod sugar and tho 
grated peel of a lemon; whip tho whites of the ton eggs 
into a solid froth, and add them tho last thing; butter a 
Cloth, and put the pudding in, tying it loose, as it will swell 
out a good deal; plunge it into boiling water; boil pne hour. 
Borne persons add, one-^parter pound jar raisins, slit and 
Stoned. 

Military Puddings. —Chop very finely one-half ponnd suet, 
mix with It one-half pound bread crumbs, and tho same 
quantity of moist sugar; mince the rind of a lemon, and 
•train tho juico; mix. tyifs* ingredients well, and put the 
mixture into small buttered cups, and bake for rather more 
than half an hour; turn them out on a dish, and servo with 
lemon sauce. The above Ingredients may be made Into 
amall balls, and boiled for abput half an hour. They should 
be served with the same sauce as when baked. 

Almond Pudding. —One-half pound blanched almonds, four 
ouuces white sugar, six tablespoonfuls of rose water, holf-ar 
plnt of sweet cream, three eggs, a little gratod button peed. 
Put the almonds in a mortar and put a few, spoonfuls of 
sugar on them, and rub.them fine, then add the rose water, 
heat tho remaining sugar a »d the eggs together separate, 
and then add them to the mixture in the mortaif. When all 
^aru well mixed, warm a little, then put a little crprt around 
■ the edges or sides, a,pd bake ^alf an hour, 

Baknoeil Pudding.—Line your dish with a thin puff p asts, 
and spread raspberry jam at the bottom an inch thiok; beat 
up the yolks of four eggs with the whites of two, a quarter 
of « pound uf lnxup sugar, a quarter of a pound of butter, 


melted (or half a pint of cream), two ounce* of almonds, 
with a few hitter ones, blanched and, pounded fine. Mix 
the whole together, pour it on the preserve, and hake it in a 
moderate ebon. 

GAMS. 

Kipfsi. —These light cakes will fbrm an agroeable addition 
to the dessert, and are also suitable for handing round with 
tea and coffee. They are much used in Germany, and are 
made as follows: Beet up one.pound pounded white sugar 
with the whites of eight eggs and a little vanilla flavoring; 
when mixed, make it np Into the shape of small horseshoes, 
and- having .minced one ponnd sweet almond^ turn these 
kipfel round in them. Bake-the kipfel on wafers, in a very 
moderate oven. 

Qwr deity Pokes .—Take three eggs, one cup of sugar, heat 
together to a cream; gradually stir Into it one cup of 
flour, into which has been elftod a teoppoonful of baking 
powder; bake in two pie tins a pale brown, cut in the 
middle and spread your Jelly between the slices. This 
makes a good sponge cake, omitting the jelly and baking in 
a cake tin. 

Sugar Cakes. —One and a-half pounds of butter, three 
pounds of brown sugsg, eroam them together, eight eggs 
beaten light, one teaspoon of soda; mix in tho flour two ten- 
spoons of cream of tartar; mix with enough flour to roll out; 
one nutmeg. 

Oons Ckkes. —One quart of meal, four eggs, one pint of 
milk, one-half pint of water,' one tablespoon of lard, or 
butter. Beat tho eggs; add tho milk and water; stir in the 
meal slowly; mix in tbs butter; one teaspoon of salt. 
Bake ou a heated grifldle, 

Shrewsbury Cakes. —Three pounds flour, six ounces butter, 
one ponnd sugar, six yolks and three whites of eggs, two 
teaspoons of cream, otoe of rose water, three of mace; mix 
all woll together; roll them out, cut in shapes and bake. 

SANITARY. 

Egg Drinks. —These are most useful, and may be mado tn 
almost endless variety. Beaton up with milk or cream, 
with wine or brandy, In tea and coffee, a# a substitute for 
milk, eggs are equally useful. It Is difficult to U 9 e ,tha 
white Of an egg for hot drinks, as It Is apt to curdle. This 
difficulty is, however, diminished by beating white and yolk 
separately, the former to a strong frotfi. For tea or coffee 
beat up the yolk of nn egg with k little sifted sugar, and a 
spoonful or two ot milk or cream. Pour tho tea from the 
; pot on to It, stirring with one hqnd, and pooling in the 
liquid with the other. If the white of tho egg is used stir ii 
; briskly into the tea. Proceed in the same manner fbr hot 
; wtaour spirit drink. For any cold beverage the white of 
; the egg can be beaten up with thd yolk, a little sugar 
: added, odd the liqtiid gradually mixed with fhe egg. 

| Gum Arabic Water. —Put Into on earthenware Jar an ounce 
! of tho finest picked gum with two ounces of sugar candy 
j and a pint of Water, set It In a saucepan of water, and stir 
! occasionally until dissolved. This is very useful as a night 
[ drink fbr hectic cough, and will allay the tickling of the 
! throat. It should be kept as hot as possible. The little 
French porcelain voiVleuae is best adapted for this purpose. 

Rice Water.—Wash twp ounces of best rice and boil it fart 
for half an hour in a quart of water. Any flavoring may be 
added, or a small piece of stick cinnamon «or shred lemon 
peel may be bollod with the rice, and sugar used according 
to circumstaabee. Lemonade made with rice water when 
cold is very nice and refreshing. 

Li n see d Tea .—Boll gentJy tor two hoars two oanoss of 
linseed in a pint and a-half of water with a little lemon peel 
shred finely and an ounce of barley sugar. Strain, and add 
enough lemon Juice to make it agreeable. This is useful 
for a oough, and should bfr taken warm. Spanish liquorice 
. may, if liked, be boiled with the lioa&ed. 
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Thfek MSB *.—Beat up a Aesr-iald egg, pottr on 1C lialf' a 
pint of boiling milk sweetened to tastb, and flavored with 
lemon peel, nutmeg, or tauiBa. Serve cold Is aglses, 


HO BSE WXFS; HINTS, 

Thu Bon Jar. Our Guakd mother's Perturb.—O rie 
Of the beat perftnnee ia si» olddhshlonied one, now net gen- 
mmlly known, but one of which -our grand mothers wereverj 
fond. It ia called the “ Bone Jar,*' To make It, gather jour 
roae leaves In dry weather, remove the petals, and wheto a 
half*peck la obtained take a large bowl and strew table aalt 
on the bottom; then three handsfal of leaves,- and repeat 
until all the leaves are used, covering the top with salt. 
Let this remain five dAya, stirring and turning twice a daft 
when they should appear moist. Add three ounces of 
bruised or coarsely powdered aHMpfoe; one ounce cinnamon 
stick braised, which forms thestock Allow to remain a 
woefc, turning daily from top to bottom. “Put Into the pen 
manent jar one ounce allspice And adding the stock, fayet 
by layer, sprinkle between the layers the following mixture: 
One ounce each clovee and cinnamon, two nutmegs, all 
coarsely powdered; some ginger root, sliced thin; half an 
ounce of aniseed, bruised; ten grains finest musk; half* 
pound of freshly dried IA vender lowers: twto ounces of 
powdered or finely sliced orris root, and esteutiohoils ad 
libitum: Also any fine colognes, rose or orange flower water, 
mango and lemon peel. Freshly dried violets, tuberoses, 
dove pinks or other highly scented flowers should be added 
each year in season. Fine extracts of any kind will 
enhance the fragrant odor, whilo fresh rose leaves, salt and 
allspice mado as at first, must be adflcd when convenient 
in the rote season. Shako and stir the Jar once or twico a 
week and open only during use. The delightful effect 
produced throughout the dwelling by the dally use of theft 
jars is not as universally known as it should bo for 
apartments rendered nnpleasant by the odors arising from 
kitchen. Noxious gasegmay be dissipated by the frequent 
npo of the M rose Jar.’* 


FASHIONS FOB OQTOBIR. 

Fig. i.—Garriaoe-Dbrss or Flaix Popft-Colo&kd tins, 
and of foulard silk of the same color spotted with satin. 
The waist and apron-front, and part of the drapery at the 
back are made of the foulard, while the ruffle at the bottom 
of the back, the scarf drapery below the waist, and part of 
the back drapery are of the plain silk. Bonnet of white 
Straw, trimmed with old gold feathers and poppy-cotored 
ribbon. Three spotted silks are very fashionable*. 

Fig. it.—V ismxo-Dafcft or Dei.Tr Blub Gawbi/b Hair. 
The tower part of the skirt Is of silk of the same color, edged 
with plaited ruffles. The narrow ruffles under the opening 
of the overdress are also of silk. The bottom of the front of 
the dress, and the revert at the side are Diced with old gold 
and heliotrope-figured brocade. The eoat-basque has a seam 
below the hips and the pookefe. Guflk and rolling collar 
are of the old gold and heliotrope brdeade. The strew hat 
Is trimmed with heH ot r dp e-oolored ribbon and old gold 
feathers. * 

Flo. tit.—Visittxo and RxCEmoN-DRrag or Black Silk. 
The skirt is mado so that tho trsln dan be lowered to foil 
over tho round under-skirt, thus forming a stylish houso- 
drees. Tho gathered ruffle extends all around the under¬ 
skirt. Tho front of the drees fount in points, and folia over 
the ruffle, with a black silk band between each point. The 
•Ides are trimmed with rich Jet gimp. Down the front fo a 
Jabot raffle of the silk. The bbdico is round, and has a wido 
turned-over collar, above which is worn a wids ruffle of 


white loot; The black straw hat Is faosd with black, Sod 
trimmed-with poppy-colored ribbons and brown feather*. 

' ‘Flo. IT.—WALRtiro-DhesB or Fawn-OglOr rd CASHirrRW. 
Around the bottom df the drees. Arid up the front are narrow 
knife-plaited broWh silk ruffles. 1 The cashmere skirt is but 
Httfo draped, and is caughtup with loops of brown silk and 
Velvet* rftfodn of thro shades. Long, closs-flttiug coat of dark 
broWn Cloth—double-breasted—with collar, cuffs arid pockets 
of velvet Of A darker shade of brown. Brown velvet bat, 
trimmed with Silk arid feathers of A lighter shade. 

Fio. v.— Walking-Dress or Black Camel's Haiti. Tho 
lower part of the skirt Is a kilt plaited ruffle. The Over¬ 
skirt is in shawl drapery, and is bordered with rifch Oriehtal- 
ooloredbrocade. The vest arid the trimming of thelmsque is Of 
the same material. The basque opens very wide over tho 
Vest, but the Mack bolfrir erterids all around, and is finished 
by a black bow. Black straw hat, with yellow ostrich 
feather. * 

FlO. VI. AND VTX.—TRAVKLLING-tTLSfBR OF BROWN CloTTI *. 

Front and Back. Tlie bodice is double-breasted, and is 
Stitched to the skirt below the hips. Tho deep Capuchin 
hood is lined with dark red silk, and is arranged so that it 
can be taken off at pleasure. 

Fio. vin.—Horsp-Dnxsa or Violet-Colored For lard, 
figured with spots of lilac. Tho kilted Skirt is partially 
covered with a scarf placed in upright folds, and edged with 
a fringe with a 4e«p knotted heading. Bodice with pahiers 
over a vest of tho same material. 

Fio. ix.—Hougx-Duas or China-Blue Cashmkkf., trimmed 
with A cashmere of a Persian pattern. The lower part of 
tho skirt ia laid 4a very flue kilt-plaits. Above this the 
skirt is loosely draped, and freed with rod satin when it is 
draped, so .that the satin ia slightly seen. Below the 
trimming of .Persian cashmere is a bpll friugein colors to 
match. The bodice crosses la front. And ia trimmed with a 
band of the Persian ca shm e r e*. 

Fio. x.—Croquet-Dress a* Dujmi Blub Flannel. The 
skirt is kilt-plaited as frr as *bo idps, where it moots the 
close-fitting basque-waist. fifth of figured silk, knotted 
around the waist. Gray straw hat, trimmed with blue 
feathers. 

Fua. xi<— Walking or Travelling-Dress of thin brown 
woolen material, striped and spotted with a darker shade of 
brown. The skirt hAS a side-plaited ruffle around the 
bottom. The basque-bodice is cloee-fitting and plain, and 
like the skirt is finished by three or four rows of machine* 
stitching. . The small, square capes, the deep cuffs and large 
pockets are of brown silk, and also finished with rows of 
machinewtitching. Small brown straw bonnet, trimmed 
with brown ribbon, and or the left side a large red rose. 

Fid. xii.—Walking-Dress Or Gray Buktiho. The front 
Is laid In kilt*plalte from the waist down. The coat part of 
the ires* is princess shape a# the back, and opens in front 
over the kiltplaittrig, And is tamed Hack and freed with 
claret-colored tilt. The capes and pookoto are of the grab 
bunting, but freed with the claTetadlordd silk. Bonnot of 
gney straw, with chmetwrioeed feathere. 

Fio. xin.—W alktno4>ri»8 oTBlack Prr.K. The skirt 
bad A narrow knife-plaited rtiffie at the bottom. Above 
(his the blank silk skirt is edged with a fearidef cashmere 
and (ilk brocade in rich, but subdued color*. This band 
extends mp the front of tho ekirt A scarf of the silk eressft 
the drere low down. The very deep Louis XV. vest is of 
the blaok silk, and has a forge pocket. Tho coat is of the 
cakhmere and silk embroidery, With a wide collar and onfRi 
of the silk. Hat of black straw, with block pliinire. 

General Bbatnrls.—'We give, this month, A largo variety of 
under-wear. Tho chemises are among thb newest patterns 
out, arid In fbd‘ place of the usual embroidery, the band if 
done a spike pattern in red cotton. The initials ore Alstf ftf 
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M whahlng cotton. Tho drawers are made, with a yoke; 
and all the fullness Is at the back The 1 under-waist or 
ooreet cover is button-holed. Tho short skirt bus a yoke; in 
frout, aud at the bottom there is a double flounce at the 
back poly. Tho Cromwell collar is, for a child, is of linen* 
and odged with embroidery. The cuff is of linen, edged 
with wide guipure or Irish lace, and fastened with a, bow of 
ribbon, to oqrrospond with the color of the dress. with 
which it is worn. This cuff is suitable for a close-fitting 
sloeve. The iufapt's cap is of insertion and puffings of the 
muslin, and far cold weather must be worn over a white or 
colored silk quilted cap. The night-dress is laid in plaits in 
front, trimmed around the neck and down tho front with a 
cambric’ruffle, and finished with hand embroidery, either 
in white or colored cotton. 

The first hat is of gray felt, trimmed with rich satin 
ribbon, plumes, and a large pearl, buckle. The boauot is 
composed of violet-colored satin, is faced with a lilac satin, 
and fs trimmed with white lace and wings. The second 
bonnet is of block volyet, with a row of large jet beads an 
tho edge, and tho trimming Is of soft, rich brocaded silk, 
and a bird With gay plumage. The child’s bonnet is of gray 
folt, trimmed with red cords and tassels, and red, silk 
pompons. 

It Is quite impossible to describe all the various make of 
dresses, mantles and jackets. Even engravings fail very 
often to givo an adequate idea of tho loopings, etc., for most 
all draping is done on the figure, as is most becoming to it. 
But all our plates will give suggestions for simplo as 
well as more elaborate dresses; and with a little taste And 
a little practice in these days, when any woman can dress as 
she chooses, she can construct & costume after her own 
heart. There are a few general rules, however, that should 
be always observed in the present fashions. Nearly every 
dresss, long or short, is cloee clinging in front and at tho 
sides. For walking uso, short dresses are almost uniterSal; 
but for house dress the long skirt is popular, though the Short 
dress is by no means 'abandoned. 

Plain materials combined with figured are moot popular, 
and this gives great variety to tho dress, for the combination 
can be made in any way to suit the fancy Of tho wearer. 
But some persons who have become tired of the striking 
appearance of these combination dresses, bSVe adopted the 
solid colors again, though this is not general. Black dresses 
are often relieved by red, old gold, primrose, or violet facings 
and trimmings. And old black silk skirts are freshened up 
by theeo colors, and tho worn-out waist replaced by a body 
of some material, In which tho color used on the skirt 1® 
predominant. The present fashions seem to be borrowed 
from the most picturesque of all centuries. The long 
pointed waist and ruff of Marie <fe Medici or Marie Stuart, 
the RubenB or Van Dyke hat; the panier and chintz- 
figured materials of the Begobey; the coat and broad 
collar and the stripes of th* Incroyable; the mantle of the 
Directory, and the long gloves and poke bonnet of a later 
date are aM equally Worn. Still care should be taken not to 
combine all theeo fashions in one Costume, though we often 
see it done, for the effect is Incongruous; but all styles offer 
suggestions for the making of a fashionable dress. 

Bed has been a favorite color for a long While, bat it das* 
not seem to loee its popularity. The heliotrope, which 
Was the new oolor, has not taken well, as it Is eminently urn- 
becoming; bat some shades of lilac and violet look Well*on 
blondes. Some new' shades of green have appeared, but «re 
not as warm looking for the ooming winter as the dark reds 
and old gold. Waists made of aw -entirely different color 
and material from the skirt (no matter of What color the 
latter may be) will be much worn this winter, especially, by 
young women. Ttysy are made, sometimes, pointed, back 
and front, sometimes pointed, or round with a coat-basque, 
fad sometimes like a small ooat, and thus 


I avsnbf diffbrentcolors (provided) the colon harmonize) can 
be utilised. Thee*) bodices may he made cloee to the throat, 
but the open on os, filled in witfa m* or lace are more drossy. 
Gold and bead embroidery are much used on the moro ox- 
pensive dresses, 

Tho polonaiso is again worn. This is a simple affair if 
worn with little draping; ^er a! touch More elaborate drees 
if touch looped and trimmed with ribbons and bows. 

Ail kinds of wraps are nude for autumn and winter wear, 
large and email Jackets, mantles, cloaks and visites are 
\ equally fashionable; and the out Is as varied as the name 
\ and length. Hoods an added, to many close, or half-close- 
fitting jackets, but are arranged so that they may be put 
on at Plcasuvo. These hoods am usually narrow and 
pointed <Uke the monk’s hood* but for mantlos and visites 
the fiat sound hood with a frill and bows aud ribbon are 
used. , 

Jionasts and hats contiuap to bo worn both large and 
l small, according to tasto; and anything is the fashion \bat 
j |S ijkod, best; but all hats aud bonus la are arranged so as to 
j fit the heads that are covered with so much less falsa hair 
< than was worn formerly. 



CHILDBBN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. ii—Bov's firm or Brows “Plaid Cloth. The trea¬ 
son extend' 1 below tho kiloe, and are rather closo-fitting• 
and the deep jacket opens in front, over a white shirt 
front. 

Fio. n.— Girl’s Drj.fw. Tho front Is of gray cashmere, 
with a narrow ruffle at the bottom. The coat is of gray 
cloth, trimmed with black velvet, odged with guipure lace; 
. and the beep, round, and velvet collar is also edged with 
\ guipure lace. Black velvet hat, wii)i bright colored wing 
ou the Bide. 

i 

Fpa. iiir—liittlo girl’s dress of white pique, edged with a 
white Jaconet ruffle. Ooat of cream-colored cloth, with 
collar, cuffs and pockets of claret-colored velvet. 


PVBC/HA6IHG AGEWOY. 

After many inquirimft&m over subscribers, we fates established 
a ' Purchasing Agency, for thrit accommodation and benefit. 
Everything it purchased, With taste dmd discretion, by experienced 
£ huysrsj (he lowest possible rates. Spectil attention it gitm 
< to ktefyMng purchased; and the ISM includes 1Ladies'. Gentle- 
\ men’s, tmd Children's Wear, Sridhl and Infants* Otipta, alto, 
\ article* of every description Used in the House, OoUntiUg-Rocm, 
I Store, Gardeh and Chock-House. 

| Orders will also be taken for Invitations for Wedding*, Parties, 
\ and Receptions; and Stationery of any kind. Ladies wishing 
\ dresses, by sending bust and waist measure, length of skirt, etc*, 

I and- giving general' directions as to material and color, will be 
prompt# attended to, with the aim in view of contributing to the 
wants of the sabecribere of H Peterson,'' or ihrir friends. 

The advantage* gained by our subscribers sending their 
orders to out I Suehas iup Agency hdv* beam appreciated by the 
<, large number who htiee boon sensed during the short time it has 

I been fa operation, as they save money, time, and trouble. 

^Samples and estimates, furnished, ml# on receipt of 25 cents, 
and correspondence solicited. Circulars, containing full particu¬ 
lars, pill be sen! free lo opy one writing for them. Address all 
qomawmiootiovg to 

. JABS* MARY THOMAS, 
f , , , P* Q. Box 1626, Philadelphia, Pa. 

remitting* \pel a Post-Office order, or a <frafl on Phik^ 
driphia, or JSmo^fsrffd, if these cannot be had, hawxftTtp 

17, a mow si ibldw # Tiilfvt) rju-b irr-i'J 
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STACEY HILL, Esq., Mt. Aub 
KR 8s CO. Plane Railroad, Cincinnati 

Baltimore, Mu. “Undoubtedly, it is a remarkable m-*tli 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


$1000, REWARD 

For any Washing Machine that will Wash Cleaner, Quicker, with Less Labor, and Wear and Tea? of Clothes, than the 

/ ROBBINS MOLT WASHER AND BLEACHER, 

PATENTED OCTOBER 3, 1871. 

The Original and Only Perfect Self-Operating Washer in the world. No rubbing required. No mors yellow clothes 
nor hard work on washing day. It is the best in tko world, and will wash anything, from a lace curtain to a horso 
blanket, and cannot got out of order. Good agents wanted, both male and female, to whom liberal inducements are 
offered. Agents can moke from $10 to $1U0 per week. 


THE ART OF CLEANSING FABRICS 

is yet but imperfectly understood by thousands of good 
housekeepers. The numerous devices of friction rollers, 
pounders, squeeze ra, dashers, agitators, steam wash-boilers, 
etc.,]iAToall foiled in one or more of the three essential points, 
namely: the saving of labor, wear and tear of clothe*, or in 
perfectly extracting the dirt and discoloration; all of which 
are accomplished t>y the Bobbins Family Washer and 
Bleach kr. 

WHAT IS IT REMOVES THE DIRT? 

Ton mity &<jk washer-women and housekeepers, aud yonr 
answer from nine out of ten will be, ‘‘Plenty of elbow- 
grwiso,” or in other words, laborious rubbing upon the wash¬ 
board. And such is the case, for you first rub soap upon the 
cloth, nnd then you have to rub it in to make the dirt solu¬ 
ble; but does that remove it? No; to do that you must dip 
it in the water and rub repeatedly to force. 1 outer through 
the fabric again and again. That is what removes dirt 
idler having been softened by the chemical action of the soap. 

The w ay in which this could be most economically accom¬ 
plished hits been developed in the Family Washkk and 
Blkaciikk, which embodies all the above points. 

Mechauical devices take the entire time of a person dur¬ 
ing the wholo wash, and will not remove streaks from 
clothes. With the Washer and Bleacher washing, baking 
and housowork are contemporaneous operations—the fire 
doing the washing aud baking, while the housewife does 
her housework. 

WE WILL EXPLAIN. WHY. 

As stated, water forct is what removes dirt from tho fibre 
of the cloth. A large body of water is required to hold in 
solution a comparatively small amount of dirt. 

Tub Principle or the Washer and Bleacher embodies 
all the essential points. First, we have the desired heat, 
which expands the fabric and causes it to discharge the dirt. 
Second, we obtain a powerful suction taneath the clothes, 
which produces a rapid downward current of water force^ 
through and through them, thoreby removing the dirt. 
Third, we u«o a large hotly qf water, which holds tho dirt In 
solution. Fourth, the washing is done by water, aud not by 
strain. This process cannot injure fabrics. It cleanses 
thoroughly, rinsing the clothes being all that Is required to 
complete the operation. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE WASHER AND 
BLEACHER IS THIS: 

We have 5 lbs of metal, which attains a much greater de¬ 
gree of heat than the water surrounding It, consequently 
tho water underneath tho Washer i>ecomes hotter, and more 
expansive than any other part of thu boiler, and is thereby 
thrown to the surface through tho tube; thus tending to 
produce a vacuum underneath tho Washer at the bottom of 
the boiler, into which the water is rapidly drawn. 

As it passes along tho channels of the Washer, the curved 
and contracted throats of which prevent its flowing back¬ 
ward, it becomes hotter and hotter, consequently more 
expansive and more forcible until thrown to the surface, 
thus pixxfucing a powerful suction beneath the clothes 
through which the water must pass in a rapid downwrd cur¬ 
rent, thereby obtaining a water force which cannot bo 
obtained by any other method known in cleansing fabrics. 
Thus, we get a combination. FIRST, WE HAVE THE 
DESIRED HEAT. SECOND, PERFECT CHEMICAL 
ACTION OF THE SOAP. THIRD, FORCE OF WATER- 
ALL OF WHICH ARE REQUIRED TO THOROUGHLY 
.CLEANSE AND PURIFY ANY FABRIC. 

I THE IMPROVED WASHER 

bas a perfret fit dug pipe, and is a combination of metals 
which doos not become sticky or dirty. It oomes out of tho 
boiler as bright as new. 

THE CAPACITY OF THE WASHER AND 
BLEACHER. 

There are two sixes: No. 1, the family size; No. 2, suita¬ 


ble for small hotels, restaurants, and barber-shops, boarding¬ 
houses, etc. 

The family aixe weighs about 6 lbs., and is only 8 inches 
long by b inches wide, and 1% Inch deep. 

The discharge pipe Is 13 inches high over that, and is 
in. in diameter. It throws water in a solid, unbroken 
stream, at the rato of 6 to 8 gallons per minute. 14 will 
work in any flat-l ottomed boiler. It takes only 3 or 4 
ounoes of Bv»ap in 10 or 12 gallons of water, and will wa«h 
bed or table linen, a boiler-full iu 10 or 15 minutes, wearing 
apparel in from 10 to 30 minutes and will remove streaks 
without nibbing; requires no previous preparations of the 
clothes, such as soaking over night. 

Fob Lace Curtains this Washer is invaluable. It clean¬ 
ses them as no other process can, aud without the slightest 
dangor of injury. 

No. 2, or small hotel size, is iu. long, 7% In. wide, 1% 
iu. deep, and weighs about 8 ms. It will work in a flat 
bottom boiler bolding 15 to 20 gallons, and wash of average 
pieces 1.500 to 2,000 per day: or it may bo used in any 
smaller boiler that bas a flat bottom large euough for it to 
rest upon. 

For hospitals this Washor is pronounced by the medical 
faculty invaluahlo, being the most powerful disinfector 
known; leaving the fabrics pure as when uew. 

THE INDUCEMENTS WE OFFER. 

We want a Local Agent in every town in the United 
States. We know from experience that reliable, energetic 
men can make money selling the Washer aud Bleacher in 
any community. 

Wo want first-class men as GENERAL AGENTS; men 
capable of managing one or more counties. 

To such we give a duly executed Certificate of Agency. 

We furnish descriptive circulars for distribution among 
families. Also large posters for advertising in public places. 
Printed directions for using are scut with each Washer. 

The retail price of No. 1 WA8IIER, in New York, is $3.50; 
No. 2 WASHER, $6; No. 1, «24 per doz.; No. 2, $36 per doz. 

SAMPLE, OR SINGLE WASHERS. 

WE SEND SINGLE OR SAMPLE No. 1 WASHERS, 
PREPAID, TO YOUR NEAREST RAILWAY EXPRESS 
OFFICE, in any part of the United States east of tho Mis¬ 
sissippi and Missouri Rivers, also in Kansas, Nebraska, 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas, for $3.50. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

As to the reliability of this Company, we refer you to the 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, of this city, or to any 
Express Company in New York. Also to the Publishers of 
the following named well-known leading journals, viz.: 
New York —American Agriculturist, Weekly Hun, Weekly 
Tribune, Weekly Witness, and Christian Advocate. Boston — 
Youth's Companion. Chicago Inter-Ocean, all of whom have 
frequently editorially indorsed us as well as onr Washer. 

From THE N. Y. WEEKLY TRIBUNE, May 19,1880: 

“Washers Again. We have Severn 1 inquiries concerning 
the Robbins Washer and Bleacher. It does exactly what it 
claimed for it, and is cheap at teii times its cost.” 

In ordering, write plainly yonr name, post-office, county 
nnd State. Also the name of the Express office to which 
yon wish the Washer forwarded. 

CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS. 

Remit by Post-Office Order or Registered Lcttor, at our 
risk. Wo insure tho safe delivery of all Washers ordered as 
above. Money may also be sent by draft on Now York. 

Send for a sample and secure A BUSINESS THAT WILL 
PAY YOU WELL. 

When you order or write, mention Peterson’s Magazine. 

* ddnMa BIS8ELL MAKUFACTUBIHO C0 n 

60 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK. 


I 
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IOSEPH f'lL LOTT’S 
* STEELPENS. 

Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles. 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
the WORLD. 



TMegant Autograph Album, gilt cover*, 48 page*, 
jj illustrated with birds, scrolls, etc., in colors, and 47 
Select Quotations, 15c. Agent*' Outfit for Card* (over 60 
Samples), 10c. DAVIDS A CO., Northford,Ct. 


ITorkfs ONLY Manufacturer of 


WHEELCHAIRS 


Exclusively. —ALL Style* and Si7.es for _1 

Invalids and Cripples. 

Self-propnlsion by u*e of bands only, in 
street or house. Comfort, durability, and v'f&X3CjMi K-*v 
ease of movement uneauahul. Patentee vS' 

and Maker of tl»e “Hulling Chairs" 
pushed about at the Contenuial. For Illustrated Catalogue 
send stamp, and mention Peterson's Magazine. 
HERBERT S. SMITH, 33 Platt St., Now York. 


0 Elegant New Chromos, Shells, Gold-Under, *c. Cards, 
name on, 10c. G. A. SPUING, Northford. Ct. 

■J I P% IMPROTED^ROOT BKKB PACKAGE, *5 CTX ~~ 

W | M [■ V Make* five g&ikoue of a delicious aa<l spvkUDg 
II^W heverafe,—wholeeoine and teni{*ernte. Sold hr 
druggists, or sent by mall on receipt of 25 cts. Address. CffAS. 

K. HIRES. Manufacturer, 215 Market Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cj Cl and Oct. Coupler. 

4 Set Reeds. &G5 
ranis, gent on trial. Catalogue 
Beatty, Washington, N. J. 


1’ianos #125 and III 
free. Address Daniel J 


Bend stamp for Catalogue. 

Ri^es, Shot Guns, Revolvers, sent e. o. d.for examination. 


(A Medicine, not a drink,) con¬ 
tains Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, 
Dandelion, and the Purest and 
Best Medical Qualities of all 
Other Bitters. 

Is a preventive and cure for 
Weakness arulGeneralDebility, 
for Tevcr and Ague, and all 
Kidney and Liver Diseases. 

A little Hop Bitters saves Mg 
doctors bills, and “ 8500 will 
be paid for a case they will not 
cure or help.” 

bop Bimsfl mfg. co., 

Rocbwter, K. Y., aod Toronto, On* 


FulJ-Sltx, m THE UNIVERSAL BATH. 
Ac. In one. W * ~ . 


The Only Medicine 


That Acta at tho Same Time on 

The Liver, the Bowels and the Kidneys. 

These great organs are the natural cleans¬ 
ers of the system. If they work well, health 
will be perfect j if they become clogged, 
dreadful diseases are sure to follow with 

TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 

Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun¬ 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid¬ 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
or Rheumatic Pains and Aches, 

are developed because the blood is poisoned 
with the humors that should have been 
expelled naturally. 

KII)\El-WORT 

will restore the healthy action and all these 
destroying evils will bo banished ; neglect 
them and you will live but to sutler. 

Thousands have been cured. Try itand yon 
will add one more to tho number. Take it 
and health will once more gladden your heart. 
Why Suffer longer from the torment of an Aehtacbaekt 
Y> by bear such dUtresa from CoaetlpaUtm and 1*1 lea 1 
Kidnuy-Wokt will cure you. Try a pack¬ 
age at once and be satisfied. 

It is a dry vegetable compound and 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 

Your Druggist has it, or irill get it for 
you. Insist upon having it. Price, V1.00. 

WELLS, BICHABBSON Is CO., Proprietor!, 

IO Mod poet paid.) Burlington, Vt. 


By ELLA ftOPMAN CHURCH. The late* work of its kind. Con¬ 
tains fallinetrae Iona in all the different el'tchre now In vogue. Its 
e.T- lanavore are voryrl<H»r. F^nud in eloih and gold, 160 pegee, US 

Ulaatratlona. Price $1.00. Addrem 

ADAMS d: BISHOP, Publishers, 
Box 2456* 46 Bcekman f?t«, New York. 
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“ The eahent advantages of Giiskells system are its legibility, mpidity and beauty. There is no style of writing, 
plain or ornamental, business or epistolary, for lady or geutletnau, which is not included in this admirable system. And 
we think that if anytliiug at all could fire an indifferent writer with a desire to become an expert and elegant penman, 
au inspection of Mr. GuskoU's system would do so.”— New York Daily Witness. 




Old style: 


T HIS SYTSJ53C hR«i been prepared expressly to nu*et tho wants of those 
desiring to rlmnge their present handwriting to a more Hit and 
Bf M’TtFTi. style, by lu»nie or offleo prartice, without a teacher. 

ii i- the only American gystem used In the eonjamU houses of London. 
Eng., and in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and other cities of tho United 
Slates. 

GASKELLS COMPENDIUM 

CON8I8TS OP 

Business, Ladies’, and Ornamental Penmanship, In mil 
varieties; .Movement Kxercises, Alphabets. Ledger 
Headings, Bills, Model Slgnalnn s, (orresimndfng 
Myles. Allium Work, <ard-W riling, Pen-Drnwflllgr 
and Hmdin( f flerwiia Text, Old FugliMh, off-JHLmiia 

Flour isliing. Are., Ac. 

All the ahovo nre in tho form of written and other jvm-exercises, and 
accompanied withusnniil Book or Instkuctioxb, giving a complete analysis 
of every *<‘i ( ital and small letter, with full directions for Position, Teu-bolding 
and Movement. 

IMPROVEMENT OP THOSE USING IT. 

ITuving hnd a sale of over 100.000, ample opportunity is afforded for 
testing its mine, lor the j>.*^t year we given in each number of 
Sritinsut’s Monthi.y and Sr. Nicholas a full page,showing the improvement 
of those using It, as ret givi d from month to month. The following have never 
been equalled by any other system, school or teacher. They are perfect 
reproduction of the original writing. 

| uid style: . 


New Style: 







Dnvls is now Professor of Penmanship in Cady k Wal¬ 
worth's Business College, Uniuu Squaw, New York City. 


via strict 


Mi. Crouse’s pewt-offio© address is Memphis, N. Y. 
Old Style: 


New Style: 


New Stylo: 




Mr. Fairchild's post-office address is Newtown, Conn. 




Mr. Beeves' beautiful handwriting has been tho meant 
of advancing him to good business positions. He is at 
present employed In the General Passenger and Ticket 
Office of the Canada Southern Railway Lines at Detroit, 
Mich, fie is one of the moot expert writers in the United 
8tates. 


<4 ASKEI.I/8 COMPENDIUM COMPLETE will be mailed to any address, fully prepaid, for ONE 
DOLLAR. Please address us in your own handwriting, so that,If necessary, we may give special directions by letter. 
lb gut ••red Letters ami Money Orders at our risk. Address exactly as follows: 

Prof. 6. A. HASKELL, Box 1534 New York City P. 0. 

jffjT *Remember all letters are promptly answered. If you do not get immediate returns, please write again, and we 
Will see where the fault lies. * 

*,* Descriptive Circular ■, addressed In our own hand,/ree to all desiring full particulars of the Compendium, with a 
specimen of our off-hand Penmanship. 
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THE MOATED MANOR HOUSE. [See (he Story , M Wicked Comtes* Jeanne.' 
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TLOBENCH. [5m tks Story, u How IU Fir$t Ki*etl Her •.”] 
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CHILDREN'S* FA8HI0NS FOR NOVEMBER. YOUNG LADY’S HAT. 
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rOUNG GIRHS JACKET. BONNET. MORNING DRESS (folded). 
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DETAILS (fits cuts) OF CARRIAGE RUG. INITIALS. 
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BOCCACCIO. 

(SELECTIONS.) 

Ai Published by SEP. WINNER k SON, 1007 Spring Carden St., Philadelphia, 

g "W ALXZ. 

ttAMZ VOW 8T$prf H.4XPBBTL Op. 8. Ho. 60. 
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PETERSOFS MAGAZINE. 


Vol. LXXVIII. PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER, 1880. 


No. 5. 


MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


BT BHKEY J. VKtMONi 



ILL the old 
controversy 
over Mary 
Stuart, Queen 
of Scots, ever 
come to an 
end? Women, 
most generally 
think her spot¬ 
less. Men, as 
a rule, are con¬ 
vinced she was 
privy to the 

_ __ murder of 

mart httart’s harp. Darnley, if not 

also guilty of other crimes that have been laid at 

her door. This, at first, appears incomprehen¬ 
sible. For it might, not unnaturally, be supposed, 
that her beauty would have made men her par¬ 
tisans, even if it did not make women her enemies. 
But innocent, or guilty, Mary will always be a 
heroine of romance. Our present purpose is, 
not to re-open the controversy as to her guilt, or 
innocence, for we suppose every one of oUr 
readers has already taken sides, but to illustrate, 
with pen and pencil, some of the scenes of her 
stormy and eventfhl life. 

No one, born to a crown, ever oame into the 
world, under more sorrowful auspices. Mary first 
saw the light, at the palace of Linlithglow, early 
in December, 1642 ; and a few days after, her 
father, James V., died of grief at the l6ss of the 
battle of Solway Moss. At the age of six, she 
was sent to France, where she was betrothed to 
the Dauphin. Brought up at the Court of Henry 
II., at that time the most brilliant, as well as the 
most voluptuous, in Europe, she early learned, 
her enemies say, to dissimulate, to fhscinate, to 
delude, to betray. She certainly acquired the 
faculty, in which no one has ever excelled her, 
of cooling the most obstinate wills to her purpose. 
In 1669, when only seventeen years old, she 


> became Queen of France, by the death of her 
father-in-law. But the auspicious career, which 
| thus seemed opening before her, and which ap- 
\ pcared to promise everything that earth could 
\ give, was cut short almost immediately. In less 
than a year and a-half, her husband died, and 
\ she was left a childless widow. Coldly treated 

I by Catharine de Medicis, she was fain to return 
to Scotland, although reluctantly. The chanson , 
which she wrote, bidding adieu to France, still 
survives, and eloquently expresses her grief. 

Nor were her forebodings in vain. Mary was 
/ a Catholic: her subjects were Protestants. 


Nominally, she was the ruler of her realm : in 
reality, a turbulent nobility controlled it. Her 
manners were lively, many called them volatile : 

those of the Scotch people, generally, were 
severe in the extreme. She soon discovered 
that the pleasure-seeking mode of life, to which 
she had been accustomed in sunny France, was 
regarded, in her own, mist-enshrouded Scotland, 
as frivolous, if not actually criminal. John 
Knox, the ablest of the Reformers after Luther 
and Calvin, withstood her, to use his own 
boastful expression, “to her face.’* He even 
tried to prevent her worshipping God after the 
manner of her Church. lie was undoubtedly 
overbearing, and so earnest as to be rude. Mary 
felt the slavery of all this, and tried to escape 
from it by marriage, for she realized, that, as a 
woman, she was quite unable to cope with her 
half-brutal nobility, and the exacting, even if 
conscientious, divines of the new faith. After 

< some hesitation, she selected, for her husband, 

< Henry Darnley, son of the Earl of Lennox, a 

< young nobleman of lineage only less lofty than 
her own, for he was nearly related to the royal 

' families of both Scotland and England. But 
j the match proved an ill-assorted one. Quarrels 
i between the pair soon arose. Darnley wished 
\ for the crown matrimonial: in other words to 
i share the government with his wife. Mary 
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refused to grant it to him. He attributed this 
refusal to the influence x>f David Rizzio, an 
Italian, Mary's secretary, who had rken high in 
her favor, partly because of hte musical accom¬ 
plishments and social qualities, partly because 
he was an excellent man of business. The result 
is well known. Darnley conspired, with certain 
of the Scotch nobles, to murder Rizzio. The 
assassins chose an evening, when Mary was 
supping with her secretary, in a small boudoir, 
in Holyrood Palace. This room, which is about 
twelve feet square, and which still remains 
unaltered, opens out of a spacious bed-chamber, 
by a single door-way: the bed-chamber opens 


out of an ante-room; and from the ante-room a 
stair-case leads down into the inner quadrangle 
of the Palnce. Another stair-case, a narrow, 
spiral one, leads to a suite of rooms, under the 
bed-chamber. This suite of rooms was occupied 
by Darnley, as the bed-chamber above was oc¬ 
cupied by the Queen. It was by this private 
stairway, that the husband treacherously con¬ 
ducted the conspirators to his wife’s bed-chamber, 
and thence to the boudoir. Had the assassins 
been compelled to take the public stair-case, the 
guards would have intercepted them, and the 
murder been prevented. 

Darnley left his companions, at fast, in the 



mais front or holt rood palace. 


bed-chamber, entering the boudoir alone, by; 
lifting the tapestry curtain that hung before the 
door. Supper was on the table. “The Queen : 
was sitting on a sofa, and Rizzio,” says the his- : 
torian, Froudc, “in a chair opposite to her; 
and Murrey’s sister, the Countess of Argyle, on 
one side. Arthur Erskinc, tlio equerry, Lord 
Robert Stuart, and the Queen’s French physician, 
were in attendance, standing. Darnley placed 


surprised, the curtain was again lifted; and 
against the dark background, alone, his corselet 
glimmering through the folds of a crimson sash, 
a steel-cap on his head, and his face pale as if 
he had risen from the grave, stood the figure of 
Ruthven.” j . , 

Ruthven had, as Froude had previously stated, 
actually risen from a sick-bed. He was Mary’s 
determined foe, and she knew it: and his 
the sbfa, at his wife’s side. She \ presence there meant evil, as she was instantly 
if he had supped. He muttered j aware. “Glaring for a moment on Darnley,” 
something, threw his arm round her waist, and j continues Froude, “and answering his kiss with 
kissed her. As she shrank from him, half- ! one word, ‘Judas/ Mary Stuart confronted the 


himself on 
asked him 
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nary's chair and WOltK-noX. 


awful apparition, 
and demanded the 
meaning of the in¬ 
trusion. Pointing to 
Rizzio, and with a 
voice sepulchral as 
his features, Ruth- 
ven answered : 4 Let 
your man come 
forth: he has been 
here over long.’ 
* What has he done?’ 
the Queen answer¬ 
ed : 1 he is here by 
my will. What means 
this?’ she said, turn- 
ingagain toDarnley. 
The caitiif heart was 
already flinching. 
* It is nothing!’ lie answered.” 

But the rough nobles, whom Darnley had led 
into the business, would not let it end in nothing. 
Ruthven spoke up for them, and upraiding the 
Queen, for what he thought her faults, said, 
sternly to Darnley: “Take the Queen, your wife.” 
Mary threw herself in his way, while Rizzio 
cowered, trembling, behind her, and clung to her 
dress. Stuart, Erskine, and the French phy¬ 
sician, recovering from their momentary aston¬ 
ishment, rushed forward to expel Ruthven. 
“Lay no hands on me,” cried Ruthven, and drew 
his dagger. In another moment, others of the 
conspirators rushed 
in, and one of them, 

Falconbridge, held a 
pistol at the Queen’s 
heart. All was now 
confusion. The table 
was upset. Ruthven 
thrust the Queen into 
Darnley’s arms, and 
bade him. hold her. 

Falconbridge, seizing 
Rizzio’s finger, to 
make it loose its hold 
on the Queen’s dress, 
bent it back till the 
victim shrieked with 
pain. “ Do not hurt 
him,” Mary pleaded, 
faint with horror: “if 
he has done wrong, 
he shall answer to 
justice.” “This shall 
justify him,” said the 
savage Falconbridge, 
drawing a cord out 


of his pocket. To finish the tragedy, we return 
to the actual words of Froude. 

“ He flung a noose round Rizzio’s body, and 
while George Douglas snatched the King’s 
dagger from its sheath, the poor wretch was 
dragged into the midst of the scowling crowd, 
and borne away into the darkness. He caught 
Mary’s bed as he passed : Falconbridge struck 
him sharply on the wrist; he let go with a 
shriek; and as he was hurried through the ante¬ 
room, the cries of his agony came back upon 
Mary’s ear: ‘Madame, madame, save me! save 
me !—justice—I am a dead man ! spare my life.’ 

“ Unhappy one ! his life would not be spared. 
They had intended to keep him prisoner through 
the night, and hang him after some form of 
trial; but vengeance would not wait for its 
victim. He was borne alive as far as the stair¬ 
head, when George Douglas, with the words, 
‘ This is from the king,’ drove Darnley’s dagger 
into his side: a moment more, and the whole 
fierce crew were on him, like hounds upon a 
mangled wolf: he was stabbed through and 
through, with a hate which death was not enough 
to satisfy, and was then dragged head foremost 
down the stair-case, and lay at the foot with 
sixty wounds in him.” 

The rest of the story is well known. Iiow 
Mary, at first hysterically overcome, rallied after 
awhile; how, by a stratagem, she sent word to 
those lords, whom she knew to be loyal to her; 
how she escaped from Holyrood; how she ral- 
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lied a force around her; and how, soon after, 
she returned triumphant. The plots and counter¬ 
plots, that succeeded, baffle the ordinary historian. 
The mystery of much of the dark story will never 
be revealed. A peace was patched up between 
Mary and Darnley; but it did not lost; by the 
end of the year, the quarrel appeared to be more 
irreconcilable than ever. 

On. the 19th of June, 1506, Mary’s son had 
been born, afterwards James the First of Eng¬ 
land. The room, in the Castle of Edinburgh, 
where he first saw the light, is still shown. In 
the months that followed, no one rose so high in 
the Queen’8 fator, as the dark, but handsome 
Earl of Bothwell. Scandal even made free with 
Mary’s name in connexion with his. It is proved 
that the earl, knowing how her hatred of Darnley 


increased, proposed to some of the nobles. Morton 
among others, to murder him. 

At Inst the crisis came. In January, 1567. 
Darnley fell sick. The Queen hearing of it. 
went to visit him. Shortly after, he was removed 
to the environs of Edinburgh, on the plea that it 
was better for his health. The house selected 
was a solitary one, called Kirk in the Fields, a 
dwelling detached from all others, as its name 
implied. What part Mary took, in the tragedy 
that followed, will always be a disputed point. 
Some historians think she was cognizant of the 
conspiracy through all; others, that she only 
guessed at what was intended, and passively con¬ 
sented ; others, that she was altogether innocent. 
It is certain that she was at Darnley’s side, daily, 
acting as his nurse, and returning to llolyrood 
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mary's bed-chamber. 


only to sleep. She even, when a proper chani- < quitted, though nearly everybody believed him 
ber had been prepared, spent two nights at the guilty, as he is now known to have been. But 
Kirk in the Fields. These were Thursday and the Queen still showed him favor: in fact, crea- 
Friday. On Saturday night she went back to ted him Duke of Orkney. A few weeks after, 
Holy rood. On Sunday night, she remained with Bothwell, at the head of a body of horse, inter- 
her husband until past midnight, when, saying j cepted Mary, as she was returning from Stirling 
there was a masque at the palace, at which she \ to Edinburgh, and carried her off, a prisoner, to 
had promised to be present, she kissed him, put his Castle of Dunbar. Historians are also 
a ring on his finger, and returned to Edinburgh, j divided, in their judgment, as to this affair. 
Not long after, about two o’clock, a tremendous There are those who maintain that the Queen was 
explosion was heard; the houses in the city secretly a party to the whole proceeding, and 
nearest shook ; the Kirk in the Fields blew up ; ) that the capture was resorted to, in order to save 
and Darnley was no more. appearances, to give her an excuse for marrying 

The tragic story now moves on with accelerated him. There are others who believe that she wjis 
speed. Bothwell was publicly accused of the ) innocent, and only married Bothwell under com- 
murder of Darnley; was tried; and was ac- > pulsion. At the time, however, the conviction of 
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BOUDOIB WHERE MARE SUPPED. 

)ier guilt waa general. The publio sense of 
decency was scandalized. The pulpits thun¬ 
dered. The Queen 
was said to have 
thrown herself into 
the arras of the 
murderer of her 
husband. The peo¬ 
ple rose in revolt. 

A few adherents 
Ft ill clung to 
indeed ; but 
could not make head 
against a nation, 
battle was fought at 
Carberry hill, June 
17th, in which the 
Queen’s forces were 
defeated; Botliweil 
fled; and Mary her¬ 
self, having sur¬ 
rendered, was im¬ 
mured in Lochleven 
Castle. 

The story of her 
long imprisonment 
there, as dramati¬ 
cally told, in Sir 
Walter Scott’s nov¬ 
el, “The Abbot,” is 
substantially accu¬ 
rate. On this lonely 
island, shut up 
Vol. LXXYIII.—23. 


t within stone walls, deprived of the society of those 
| she loved, Mary remained for several months. 

S Here, too, was extracted from her, by brutal force 
almost, the act of abdication, of which so much 
use was afterwards made. At last, she succeeded 
in putting herself in communication with her 
friends, and so effected her escape. This was 
May 9th, 1668. Her imprisonment, meantime, 
had caused such a reactiou in publio opinion, 
that a considerable force was waiting, ready to 
gather to her standard. It was, indeed, chiefly 
composed of such of the nobility as remained 
Catholic ; but there were not wanting Protestant 
nobles, also, in its ranks. The opposite party, 
representing the nobility at large, and most of 
the middle class, gathered together, with equal 
celerity, to oppose her. The two armies met, at 
Longside, on May 13th, 1668, four days from her 
escape. After a sharp contest, the Queen was 
defeated, and her adherents dispersed. Further 
resistance was hopeless. She fled from the 
battle-field, on horseback, never leaving the sad¬ 
dle, till she had ridden ninety-two miles. To 
remain in Scotland would have been to be re¬ 
captured. Her flight was, therefore, in the 
direction of the English border, where an offer of 
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refuge awaited her, from Elizabeth. After some 
hesitation, she accepted this offer, crossed the 
Solway, and threw herself on the hospitality of 

the rival queen. 

We will not follow her, in her hapless exile. 
AVlio could find words to paint the lingering 
captivity, the hope deferred that maketh the 
heart sick, the plots for her rescue and even 
against the life of Elizabeth, that grew out of 
this condition of affairs? We draw a veil, too, 
over that tragical morning, in the hall of Foth- 
eringay Castlo, when, at the comparatively early 
age of forty-five, and with beauty still undiinmed, 
Mary Stuart laid her head upon the block, and 
died, amid the tears of her household, as coura- ; 


geously as any of her ancestors had ever died in 
battle. 

There are several authentic portraits of Mary 

{ still extant, but though they represent a beautiful 
woman, they do not give the impression of that 
i transcendent loveliness with which cotemporaries 
credited her. The best of these portraits is at 
Hatfield House, the seat of the Marquis of 

I Salisbury, a descendant of Sir Edward Cecil, the 
second son of Lord Burleigh, who was Elizabeth’s 
minister, when Mary Stuart was executed. In 
| the eyes of this portrait there is something of 
the look of the famous Mona Lisa of da Vinci. 

; We can only explain the failure of all these 
; portraits to satisfy the spectator’s expectations, 


CABTLl LOCULEVBN. 


on the ground that Mary’s beauty was heightened 
greatly by expression. Sho was probably what 
the Italians call sympatica , and exceptionally so; 
her charm was chiefly in her ready adaptation to, 
and sympathy with, her listener. Her wit and 
accomplishments, also, doubtless- increased her 
fascinations ; and they intensified, for the time at 
least, her apparent loveliness. It is in this 
way only that wo can explain the discrepancy 
between her portraits and the universal opinion, 
among her cotemporaries, as to her unrivalled 
beauty. 

Undoubtedly, since Helen of Troy, there has 
been no such witchery exercised, by few women 
known to history. Nor has there ever lived 
one, perhaps, more fatal to all who loved her. 


From the time, when Rizzio was murdered, 
while almost literally clinging to her gown, to 
the day when the Duke of Norfolk died on the 
scaffold, os her partisan, her favor seemed to 
carry with it a tragedy, if not a curse. 

In Henry the Seventh’s chapel, at Westminster 
Abbey, are two elaborate tombs, each with a 
sculptured recumbent figure, under an imposing 
canopy. One is the monument of Queen Elizabeth, 
Mary’s great *rival. The other is that of Mary 
herself. Foes in life, they sleep together, os it 
were, in death: the fortunate and the unfortunate, 
the triumphnnt foe and the hapless victim. 

It is a strange and striking losson ou the 
vicissitudes of liffe, and not less on the compen¬ 
sations which Time is sure to bring. 

















HOW HE FIRST KISSED HER. 

BT M l . E. ELDREDGE. 


A tall, handsome, young fellow "was drtim- 
ming, with discontented JitigerS, on the window 
of a small, secluded hotel hi theOaffckiH Moun¬ 
tains. u What a fool/* he ssfrd, 41 1 Wes' to eOme 
to this howling Wilderness. Nbtffndther house 
within miles, and f hot* a clbzen 1 ‘people ih the 
hotel. Ha 1 but here’s something worth ldoking 

at, at any rate.”. ’ ’ • * 

With a mUeh more amiable expression bu hls 
handsome face, George ^lorrfs, at these Words, 
turned, as ho saw a ' stfrikfngly' beautKuI girl 
appear in the dobr of the parlor.*' Slih stopped, 
and looked around, As if In seardh of someone. 
Suddenly, her Soft, violet eyes, fringed with 
thick, curling lasheSj discovered George. For an 
instant, beneath his Undisguised lobk of admira¬ 
tion, they fell, modestly. Then to' the young 
man’s utter amatoment, their'oWner advanced 
quickly towards him. 

44 Mr. George Morris ?” she said, enquiringly. 
He boWed \ bht before he could speak, she 
extended two, soft* little, white hands, and held 
np her lotely free, with sueft an evident expec¬ 
tation of receiving a kiss, that, without an 
instant’s hesitation, of Without stopping to OOit- 
sider, our hfero pressed liis moustache hpOn the 
rosy lips so temptingly Offered, and the mischief 
was done. 

44 1 saw the trunk, with yoUr name, in the 
hall; and though you had riot yet announced 
yoursblf, as one of the waiters teld J me you 
were here, 1, of course, didn't Stand upon 
ceremony/' she said. ' 

44 Of coarse not/' responded George, squeezing 
the little hand still lying in his, but saying to 
himself, 44 What the de«fee dobs It alb mean t” 

41 1 am so glaid ^ott are here, at last/’ went on 
the happy voice; 4r Wkat coiildhave^ delayed 
you so long? You wtoteof eomirig nearly a 
week ago. Aunt Alice declared (something must 
have happened to you;’ . * ; ’ 

44 Why^you see, my dear-*-?' began'George, 
making a wiid. pluhge Intothe ftaesstfe'of his 
brain for something which might have happened 
to hid namesake, It hose place hd was evidently 
ooeupying, and it most bd confessed,! with muoh 
satfsftio^oii 1o himself ^ I-^-l-^-spToined my 
*ankle-^' i ' ” ; i. - / v- : 

M Poor George—-I am so eotry i’ ?i ejactdaled the 
young girl, lbokirig at him wkh euobsympnohy, 


/ that George frit constrained to press his Kps to 
| the hand, which he still held, a proceeding to 
| Which the young lady made no sort of objection. 
| ** George/’ said Bhe, laughing eoflly,” you 

| acted "SO strangely, when 1 first came in, that 1 
| believe you badnU the fointest notion who I was, 

i though wo have been engaged for three months. 
But I forget; you hadn’t given notice of your 
arrival, and, of course, didn’t expect to see me so 
soon; Wasthal it?” ' 

* l Oh I yes, dear; of course/' responded the 
l bewildered George, wondering what he should 
| say next. 

< 44 Our engagement would seem a very strange 

\ one to imost people/’ she went on, thoughtfully. 
| 44 Just think ! Although we have known each 
s other so long, and have been engaged for three 
months, we have never met since we were little 
| children. - Who would believe that mere letter- 
i writing would moke ns care so muoh for one 
i another f Don’t you think it is rather a hazar- 
\ dous experiment, George ?” 

44 Not at all, dear/’ was the prompt answer, 
whilS the young man .muttered, under his breath, 
44 What the deuce can her name be? I can’t gp 
on f dchring’ her to the end of the chapter.” 

44 Do you think you can care for me as much, 
now that yon have seen md, George:?” asked the 
girl, softly, > with downcast eyes, and bright 
cheeks. i ' 

44 Care as much for you ?” said our unabashed 
hero; and for anBWer,:he threw his arm around 
her stenderl waist, and pressed his answer upon 
hdr dewy lips^ / 

As she- drew a way; half* frightened* after all, 
at hid vehemence, besaW a r letter ready to foil 
from her pocket. A dexterous: motion of his arm 
sent it, intentionally, to the door. He picked k 
up immediately, however, and rethmed it to the 
owner \ but he bad acdetnplUhed his object; a 
glance had been fcufltaient for him to read the 
: address, 'Misb Florence Luxmoore; 1 1 

! 144 Yon^ last letter, 1 George,” . exclaimbd the 
» young girl. 44 But I must leWve yon for a fow 
: mebreiftt/ to tell aunt Alice of ywnr^appbarance. 

: She has been rather uneasy afeeut you.” > . < 

; ' W'khthewordp, she was gone; leaking George 
gating after >frer,' in adaxed, bewildered way, 
wary' unoauol for this ordinarily self-possessed 
| young man. 

. . - (843) 
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“George Morris,” lie muttered, finally, os the 
last echo of Florence’s footsteps died away in the 
distance. “ Old fellow, are you. dreaming, or 
are you really the abominable scamp you seem ?” 

Then he thrust his hands deep into his pockets, 
and paced slowly up and down the room, in the 
deepest perplexity. “It’s easy* to understand 
the mistake,” he soliloquized; “but where the 
other chap, with my name, is, and how he can 
let anything keep him away from such an out-and- 
out stunner, as this:lovely girl, is beyond my 
comprehension. I suppose I ought to have, 
stoically, turned away from that lovely pair of 
lips. But I’ll be hanged if it was in the power 
of human nature to resist such a temptatiom Of 
course, there’ll be a tremendous row, When she 
finds out that I’m not her George, after all. The 
foot is, I’ve got myself into no end of a muddle; 
but I can’t say that I altogether object to the 
situation. What a delicious-*-” 

He began again, after a moment. “ I think, 
on the whole, it might perhaps be kinder not to 
undeceive her, until the other confounded fellow 
comes to comfort her for my treachery. I’m the 
most aooommodating individual in the world, and 
I’ll sacrifice myself for a day or two, and try to 
make the time pass agreeably to Miss Florence, 
until her friend appears, when I’ll have to take 
French leave. But how, on earth, can I manage 
to delude the girl ? Who, and what, am I sup¬ 
posed to be? Where do I come from? And 
this aunt I Can I succeed, in pulling the wool 
over her eyes, too ? George Morris, you’re an 
outrageous rascal. But I'll be hanged, if that 
girl isnH an excuse for anything. One would be 
willing to be a rascal for such another kiss.” 

Just at this point, he caught sight of a white 
paper, lying on the floor. It proved to be tbe 
letter; which had follpn a second time from 
Florence’s pocket. He turned it over in his 
hand, slowly; and hesitatingly, for a moment, 
while conscience, made a last • protest. But at 
length he drew the enclosure hastily from tbe 
envelope. ,“l’tn in for it now,” he muttered, 
“and can’t hesitate at anything I” But his 
cheek was flushed with . something very like 
shame, as he glanced over the > letter, and, so 
gained the informatics, which he so much 
needed. “ Oh, yes, now I know who I am,” he 
said, with a gay laugh. 

Ilia hasty perusal was hardly finished; when 
he heard voice# and footsteps, approaching, and 
thrusting the letter into Ids pocket, he threw 
himself on the sofa, murmuring, 14 now ooraes the 
tug of war I I wonder if I’m supposed to know 
this unlucky aunt?” 

44 Aunt Alice,” said Florence, entering with an 


elderly lady, “ this is Mr. Morris, of whom you 
have heard so much. Mrs. Luxwoore —George. 
I hope you two will be very good friends.” 

George, mentally arming himself for the con¬ 
flict, rose, and advanced with his most finished 
bow. A very few minutes showed aunt Alice to 
be a kindly, placid little woman, very devoted to 
her poodle, her fancy-work, and her darling 
Florenqe,. whom she imagined to be the most 
astute individual in the world, and by whom she 
was ready to be guided in every emergency, 
small or greats “No fear from that quarter,” 
said George to himself. 

After the first greetings were over, the old 
lady began a description of her and her niece’s 
life, and Florence’s dullness during the past 
week, while awaiting her expected lover, which 
was all plain .sailing for our hero, and he an¬ 
swered most plausibly all her anxious inquiries 
after the sprained ankle. But his heart sank, 
when, after a pause, Mrs. Luxmoore remarked: 
44 Although I have never met you before, Mr. 
Morris, I used to know some of your relatives. 
Is your aunt, Mrs. Lewis, at home this summer ?” 

44 She is, and wished to be remembered to you 
and Florence,” answered George, audaciously. 

44 Indeed ?” answered Mrs. Luxmoore, a little 
surprised. 44 1 should not have supposed that 
she would have remembered me. I only met 
her once, about twenty years ago. When did 
you last see your cousin, Grace?” 

44 Lost week,” replied George, at a venture. 

44 Why you must have misunderstood me,” 
ejaculated Mrs. Luxmoore, with wide open eyes. 
44 She died last month of typhoid fever 1” 

“ I beg your pardon,” stammered George. 44 1 
—I—had two cousins of that name, and was not 
sure to which you referred.” 

“ How soon is Cora Grey to be married?” was 
the next question, but George was growing 
desperate. 

44 The. foot of the matter is,” ha answered, 
44 1 have been so busy lately, that I .have hardly 
seen a soul, and really know nothing whatever 
of fondly affairs, or society gossip.’* 

44 Oh, yes!” murmured Mrs. Luxmoore, look¬ 
ing compassionately at the young man. 44 1 am 
sure that you will ruin your health with those hor¬ 
rid briefs and things. Now that you are here, we 
must take good care of you. I am, going upstairs 
for a nap; wouldn’t you and Florence like to take 
a walk ? I am sure the air would do you good.” 

Ati George’s assent the two ladies departed, 
and the young man was left alone, his mind 
curiously divided between disgust at his own 
duplicity, and a sort of triumph at his success, so 
for, in traversing so difficult a path. 
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M From the old lady’s last remark, I conclude 
that I am a lawyer/’ he muttered. “I musn’t 
forget that. I hope my namesake won’t hurry < 
himself on toy account, for this is getting excit Ing 1” 
The walk that afternoon was repeated a few 
hours later in the toootalight, after which George 
Morris retired to his room, wondering how he 
eould ever have imagined the Chtskill Mountains : 
dull, and as ready now to bless as he had been 
hi the morning te objurgate ihe medical 1 friend, 
who had sent him there. He passed a; sleepless 
night, his mind racked with qualms of selfc 
reproach—for George Morris was on the whole, 
a fairly honorable* well-meaning young man— 
and arose in the morning, thoroughly and sin¬ 
cerely in love, for the first time in his life—in 
love with a girl whom he was deceiving in suoh 
a dastardly Way, that when she discovered the 
truth, those violet eyes which now looked so 
tenderly into hie own, would wither him with | 
their contempt. 

He couldn’t hear that, he told himself. Better 
to lose his own self-respect than her love, even if 
it was stolen from another, and he went down 
stairs, resolved to play his unworthy part as long 
as possible. “ The other fellow will probably he ; 
here before night, anyway 1” he muttered, bitterly. 

Walking on the terraoe after breakfiyft, Florence 
noticed the dark circles about ho#lover’s eyes, 
and the lines on his forehead, and began quee- ■ 
tioning him anxiously in regard to a certain air ; 
of weariness and dejection, caused by his sleep- ; 
less night. To change the subject* GeoVgt asked : 
something about the society in the hotel, but was : 
told that, owing to bad weather, the honse was : 
almost empty. 

“ There are no young people at all,” said 
Floronce, 44 but 1 have an intimate friend staying 
at the * Mountain House,* about two miles from 
here, Miss Rose Deane, wboto I hope you will 
meet before long. We used to be together a 
great deal, though for the last week I have not 
seen licr nt all. I was wondering what could be 
the matter, but I understand it all now; for I 
had a note from her yesterday, and it seems there 
is a young man in the question P* 

“ Indeed,” commented George, abstractedly. 

“ Yes. About a week ago, a gentleman ap¬ 
peared at the * Mountain Honse,’ saw Rose, and 
from all accounts, it must have been a case of love 
at first sight, for Both parties; fbr he has been 
devoted ever since, and Rose seems in the: 
seventh heaven. By the way, his natoe is Morris, 
too. Perhaps he is a relative of yours. You 
had better call at ihe * Mountain House.* ” 

41 What—his name Morris!” exclaimed George, 
bis attention suddenly aroused by a horrible : 
Vol. LXXVIIL—24. 


conviction which flashed across his mind, that 
this must be the dreaded namesake, whose place 
i he was so feloniously usurping. “ What is his 
first name, dear?” 

44 Rose doesn’t mention.” 

** How tor did yoti say the * Mountain House’ 
is from here?” 1 

“About two miles. But, GeorgS, dear, you 
certainly are not well. I know your head i* 
aching dreadfully; Won’t you go in the house 
and rest?” And George, thankftil to escape 
; observation, went in to ponder dismally on the 
very ahort distance which separated hito from 
his rival. 

But Miss Rose Deane’s lover did not appear 
that day, nor the next, and when two days after, 
George and Florence were driving through one of 
the romantic, winding mountain roads, he had 
almost cast all care to the Winds, and resolved to 
trust blindly to bis lucky star to bring order out 
: of the chaos which surrounded him. 

He had made Florence understand^ that, 
coming to the Catskills fbr rest and recreation, 
the present was all m all to him; and though 
the young girl Couldn’t quite cotoprebend his 
distaste for anything Hke a discussion of his past 
life, she was too much m love to be anything but 
obedient; and Fate seemed to tovor George in 
every way. To-day, he was especially happy, 

; and Was looking into his companion's eyes with 
; a sort of adoration, which his self-reproach only 
: made more fervent, when, on turning a corner, 

: they came suddenly on a carriage, containing a 
lady and gentleman, seemingly so absorbed in 
one another, that only at Florence's quick cry, 
44 Rose—Rose 1” did they look up. 

The young lady’s face brightened With rec¬ 
ognition, and thb two friends evidently expected 
a pause for an interchange of greetings, but their 
Jehus, as if by a common impulse, touohed their 
horses With the whip, and the ladies hod soon 
lost sight of each other. 

“Why didn't you stop, Georgef” exclaimed 
FloTenoe, in a disappointed tone. 44 That was 
Rose Deane, and it must have been Mr. Morris 
with her. 1 was so anxious to see him!” 

“Yes, dear, I suppose it was,” answered 
George, hurriedly. 44 But I am afraid it will 
rein before we can reach the hotel; we had no 
time to stop,” and Florence said no more, though 
the sky was cloudless. 

44 Florence, you love me, don’t yon, darling?” 
said George, suddenly, after a long pause, just 
before they reached home, looking at the girl 
with such agonized entreaty In Ms eyes that ber 
answer: “Better than all the world;. George I*' 

| was a little tinged with surprise. 
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“ You have learned to love me lately, haven’t 
you,, dear?” he went on, eagerly. “Not on 
account of that foolish engagement entered into 
before we knew each other ?” 

“I don’t quite understand you, George,” 
answered Florence, with increasing astonishment. ; 

“I mean, Florence, that if we had met now 
for the first time, yon would, have loved me 
without any remembrances of the post ? ■ Do say 
yes, darling!” he went on, hurriedly and im¬ 
ploringly i 

“ Yes, George, if I had never seen you before, | 
I don’t think.1 could ever love anyone but you!” 
And George thanked her in a wild, rapturous i 
way, that, put a climax to . the young lady’s j 
surprise. s 

The remainder of that day and the next, our J 
hero was in a depressed, abstracted state of mind, > 
which Florence-anxiously attributed to provious | 
overwork in his profession, and did her best to \ 
chase the clouds from her.lover’s brow, but her i 
endeavors were only greeted by silence, or bursts j 
of such feverish, self-roproachful affection, that 
she was puzzled and worried nearly beyond i 
endurance, George’s condition, was now almost j 
unbearable. Every caress or attention from 
Florence, seemed tp brand him as a thief, but if; 
she left him for a,moment to himself, he grew 
almost frantic at the thought of losing her love. : 

Towards evening the loyers strolled for a mile 
or two on one of the mountain paths, leading 
through a deep,gorge, and Florence read aloud a 
melancholy note she had Just received from her !; 
friend Rose, In, which the writer announced the j' 
approaching departure of Mr. Morris. 

“ lie loves me, I know; bqt.there is something, ; 
or someone; which may keep us apart forever, ; 
and my heart is almost broken 1” wrote the; 
#rl. , 

“ Poor Rose I” sighed Florence, as she finished 
the letter; but George made no comment what-, 
ever, only walking silently.en, savagely knocking 
off the unoffending clover tops, as he passed. 

As they were returning, their way lay across a ; 
foot-bridge so narrow, that a gentleman, coming ; 
from the opposite direction, had to step asido to 
let them pass. .As the shadow fell across their 
path, George looked up, and with a start of die- 
may, recognized Miss Rose Deane’s lover. A» 
glance of something very like defiance was ex- i 
changed between the two men, then slightly j 
raising his hat to Florence, the stranger passed 
on, while George continued his walk, in a dazed ; 
sort of despair, totally oblivious of Florence's ; 
voluble comments on her friend’s lover, whom - 
she had also reoognized. 

On entering the hotel, a waiter handed r 


Florence & card, telling her that the gentleman 
hod gone, but would return at eight o’clock, as 
he was very anxious to see Miss Luxmoore. 

“At last,” cried Florence, gayly, “we are to 
have the pleasure of meeting Rose’s mythical 
admirer, for this can be no less a personage 1” 
and she handed George the card, upon which he 
read “G. H. Morris, Mountain House,” and 
knew that his hour had oome. 

The two hours, before the timo appointed for 
the all important visit, were passed by George in 
a state of feverish unrest and indecision, which, 
more than once, called forth wondering glances 
from Florence, who was, at foot, growing thor¬ 
oughly uneasy on her lover’s account, 

Should he, while yet there was time, confess 
the whole truth, instead of leaving the story to 
be told by his rival, who, though his affections 
seemed engaged elsewhere, would not be likely 
to spare him in the recital, thought the utterly 
wretched young man. Should he quietly leave 
the hotel; whilo Florence was hearing of his 
duplicity? No, to his treachery he could not 
add cowardice. But lwow could he bear the scorn 
and reproach, which must be written on that 
sweet face,, now watching him so anxiously, when 
next they met? They were sitting alone in 
Mrs. Luxn^ore’s private sitting-room, that lady 
being out w5lli a friend; and; before George had 
arrived at any conclusion, Mr. Morris was an¬ 
nounced as awaiting Miss Luxmoore, in the parlor 
below. J 

The young > lady roso to leave the room. But 
George, with a white, set face, sprang to his feet, 
and detained her for a mdment.i 

“ Florence, darling, will you kies me before 
you go? Once more, my love J” as he held her 
in a close, passionate embrace. “ Tell me again 
that you love me. We have been very happy 
together for the past week, haven’t we, Florence ? 
There, go now,* and remember that it has all been 
for love of you. Good-bye, my lovo, my 
love 1” 

“ Why, George, how foolish you are V* trying 
to laugh, though seriously alarmed. “ I shall be 
back in lialf-an-hour. Of course the past week 
has been a very happy one,* but I hope there 
will be many more such in our lives,” and she 
was gone, leaving George alone' to has uncom¬ 
fortable reflections. 

He had been walking, up and down the room, 
in almost uncontrollable agitation and feverish 
expectation, for what seemed to* him hours, when 
Florence again stood In the dodr. Florence, with 
a pole, Borrowtfhlly reproachful face, but on 
which was written none of the scorn, which 
George had so dreaded. 
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“Is Mr. Morris gone?” he asked, in a dull, 
muffled sort of voice, which sounded strange, 
even to himself. 

“ Yes, I have sent him to be happy with Hose, p 
replied the young girl, bitterly, as she sank into 
a scat near the door. “ Oh I George, George, 
how could you deceive me so!” 

“ Florence,” began George, wearily, and almt>$t 
mechanically, making no attempt to approach his 
companion.: “I have realised the utter unwor¬ 
thiness of my oonductfor the past few days, even 
more than you can do, I think; nnd my love for 
you is my only excuse. At first, your innocent 
nnd perfectly natural mistake placed me in a 
rather difficult positioh, taking me, as it did, 
completely by surprise ; and though, when time 
came for reflection, my only honorable course 
was to explain and leave you at once, I loved 
you too much, and so I stayed.” 

A long, sobbing sigh from Florence was the 
only sound which broke the silence which here 
ensued, until George wefit on. “ My offense has 


been great; but the punishment seems to me even 
greater, for in leaving you now, I seem to be 
going away from nil the brightness of my life. 
Of corirse, I do not ask for your friendship; but 
if you could give me your hand in farewell, the 
i hope that you might, at some future time, think 
forgivingly of me, would be something to look 
j forward to. Will you, Florence?” 

Silently the young man stood a moment waiting 
before the girl, looking {town at her. bowed head 
and flushed face, and was, at last, turning away 
with a sigh, when the. arose and, laid her hand 
in his. 

“ You feel that yCu deserve punishment at my 
bnnds^ George?” . she,asked, softly, in a tone 
which brought a quick light to George’s eyes. 

“Yes, indeed, Florence I” . 

“ Welt, how can I punish you* if you go away 
and leave me:?” and George, with a great throb 
of the heart, realized that he hod become the 
rightful possessor of tho>position he.had so long 
usurped. » •. - 


“'WITH WINGS AS EAGLES.” 

BY ANNIE F. BiBBNHAX. 


A bird *mg in the heavenly bln a; 

I listened, my heart uprising. 

Its wings were tinged with the sun's own hne. 
As higher, and higher,' uh»f higher It flew, 

It warbled a song that no mortal knew; 

It drew me with strange enticing. 

I knelt with my face in my hands, and cried 
Ah, me I the pity of sinning! 

I could not follow your flight if I .tried, 

’Twer© ever & frtsh beginning. 

Oh, bird! you are nearest his heart to-day! 

A voice in ray weak heart whispered “ Pray. 
They who waft on the Lord alway, •' 


. Shall mouut up with wings, heaven winning.” 

So up from the depths of my lowly heeds, * 
Rose a prayer for sins forgiven. 

Oh, the nest w'aa hidden among tho roods, 

But the lark soared into heaven ! 

And my faltering, scaredf-whispered pfayer, 
Seemed like that bird in the upper air. - 
It flew, and its wings were white ns the light, ■ 
And swift and strong with an angel’s might, 
"When his foes are backward driven. 

Only a fleeting breath of ptwiSe! ’ 

But I saw with wonder and'amaze, 

Out of my lowly, earth-born days. 

It bad soared to the highest heaven. 


HER PUNISHMENT. 


BY CBIF E . 

M Good-bt^," he said, u fbr a year And a day," 

And he kissed her choek r ami he rode away. 

lie came at the ond of a year and a day,’ 

But love had took wings and Jlown Away. 

So she told him so, and she smiled in his eyes, 

But he saw the truth she would fain disguise. 

She loved him yet, but her love was less 
Than her longing for glitter of gems and drew. 

And she put it 1 aside, as a woman can, ■ 1 . 

Who reckons wealth as more than the mam 

He grew pals at sight of a man's regret, 


ltfixponu. 

But he only said, “ you will not forget I" . 

Another year and A day went by, 

And she cams back to seo him die. 

“ I have not forgotten J” she cried, and bent 
To hide the sign of her punishment. 

“ I have been false; while you were trnp; 

And I must remember, a long life through 

“ For that is the punishment fate has set, 

Tho heart that fa faithless cannot forget I’’ 

lie died, and rests peacefully there on the hill. 
She is old,—so old I—but remembers still 1 
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44 Five hundred thousand dollars; and a good 
bit of it bringing in ten per oent.; not a niokel 


ACT II. 

Wa must now go baok f for an hour or so, in our 
itory. 

The old actor hod laid his hand on the arm of 
the stranger, who had come to see him, and was 
loading him away; but to his intense astonish¬ 
ment, before they had taken three steps, the 
stranger stopped short, regarded Mephistopheles 
from head to foot, and burst into a loud ex¬ 
plosion of laughter. 

“ I—I beg your pardon,” said he, as soon as 
he could speak, “ but you are such an un¬ 
commonly droll figure, close to I” 

41 1 dare say I am,” replied the other, calmly. 

44 You see I never was behind the scenes in a 
theatre in my life, till now,” continued the other, | 
in an apologetic tone, 14 and it’s all So very funny ] 
—the dresses, and the paint, and the rest of it.” 

The complexion of the speaker was roughened, 
like that of a person who has lived out of doors 
hi all weathers. But just then, lifting his hat, to 
pass his hand through his thick, Bhort blonde 
ourls, he showed a smooth, white forehead : and 
indeed the whole face appeared young fVom the 
expression of mingled hopefulness and de¬ 
termination which animated it. The stranger was 
tall, full-chested, and iVee of movement, having ; 
something of the grace of a wild animal. He ; 
was evidently unused to confinement. 

The old actor regarded him with a smile of I 
approval, and remarked, 

“You say you have something to tell me. 
Come this way.” 

ne laid his hand on bis companion’s arm, and 
led him off down the mysterious recesses of the ; 
stage, till they reached an empty dreBsing-room. ; 

Hi Now then,” he continued, 44 I've ten minutes 
to give you.” 

44 Which means, stave ahead. Well, so Iwill!” 

44 1 suppose you are quite sure I’m the person 
yon wanted?” asked the old actor. 

14 Yes, if you are Christopher North. But stay, 
the acquaintance musn’t be all on one side. My 
name is Derick, Hiram Derick. Now we know 
each other, and It’s all plain sailing,” and he 
shook Christopher's hand cordially, as he spoke. 

“ Important, yon said the matter was,” Baid 
the old actor, coming back to business. 


less. That's what the old man hae left her.” 

44 Left her. Left who ?” 

44 Who ? Why Miss Columbine, to be sure—I 
mean Meredith.” 

He put his two hands on the old actor's 
shoulders, as he spoke; pushed him a little back, 
so as to look comfortably in bis face; and stood 
enjoyiikg tbe astonishment which he had caused, 
and which seemed to increase, every moment. 
For the old actor stared with eyes and mouth 
wide open, speechless. 

“Five—hundred—thousand—dollars I” re¬ 
peated Derick. 

The magnitude of the sum seemed, at last, to 
| dissipate Christopher's bewilderment. He step- 
| ped further back ; shook his head, and observed, 

44 There is some mistake, Mr. Derick. The 
Miss Meredith you are in search of is not my 
—is not the young lady who plays Columbine in 
this theatre.” 

44 Now don’t you bet on that card, because if 
you do you’ll lose it,” returned Derick, cheer¬ 
fully. “ You’ll find this little business will pan 
out pure gold, sixteen to the ounce. No mistake 
whatever. This is precisely the seflorila that is 
wanted. I’ve got all the documents safe, in 
here,” and he slapped the breast of his coat. 
“ He was her uncle—no Jamboree there—” 

44 1 assure you that you have made some mis¬ 
take,” interrupted the old actor. 44 My—our 
Rita here, hasn’t a relation in the world—she 
has told me so—why, I’ve known her since she 
was so high—” 

44 1 know you have,” broke in Derick, inter¬ 
rupting in his turn, 44 and been father and mother 
and every thing else to her; fed her when she 
was hungry; tended her when the fever nipped 
her; helped her to what education she's had time 
to get; and—and—you’re a trump—you’re a 
whole hand of trumps, by the Lord Harry !” 

44 Nonsense. That’s nothing to do with the 
matter,” exclaimed the other, almost peevishly, 
and looking shame-faced. 44 Anyhow, I don't see 
how you can know—” 

“But I do. You’re found out, partner— 
exposed, you are,” continued Derick, in the 
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same tone of enjoyment. “ l’ye been sitting, in ! 
your ranch, for a good hour; had a long talkee, 
talkee with the old lady that keepB your lodgings, 
and Miss Meredith’s, too ; and a neat, outspoken 
body the old woman is. As a reward for all her 
story, I told her what my business is; And hang 
me if the venerable party wasn’t as pleased as if 
I’d brought her a fortune for herself. Why, she’s ; 
a credit to human nature, that is what your 
Mrs. Wooster hi!” 

44 But I tell you there’s a mistake,” said the 
other, growing impatient of his new friend’s 
pertinacity. It was exasperating to hear him 
dwell on this money, when he, Christopher, 
knew very well that, whatever other Rita 
Meredith might be its rightful possessor, it cer¬ 
tainly would turn out not to be his poor, little ; 
girl. 44 Not a relation has she: her mother had a 
brother, a worthless fellow too, I found out; but 
he died somewhere south, about the time Rita 
was born—” 

41 Jack Mason! You see I know his name. 
Well, he didn’t die. Ho went to Australia. 
He’d been mixed up in a bad business, though he 
wasn’t to blame, and he found this country too 
hot to hold him. I’ve known him, forr fifteen 
years; ever since I ran away from my old ^rab 
of a step-mother. Yes, sir 1 I wss with him, in 
Australia, in California; and I have to thank 
him, that I’m a rieh man, to-day. I was with 
him when he died, a few weeks ago; and a better 
fellow never lived.” 

44 But are you sure Rita is his niece?” 

44 Just call that settled. He found It out, nbout 
a year ago ? saw her name hi a paper. You and 
she went to St. Louis, and played awhilo, about: 
that time. I thought so. Just so ! The old man J 
made inquiries, and found he was on the right 
track: his ni4ce, sure enough. Well, sir, about 
that time, he got bold of the evidence that proved 
he was innocent—in the forgery, you know ? 

44 Yes, yes 1 But why didn't he write, or; 
send—” 

44 Wait, wait I Wa- hod to start for Australia, 
to follow up tho clue. He did write, and sent 
money. Yes, of course, it never came, I know. 
Well, we got back to California, about three 
months ago. Old Jack was ailing; had been for 
some time; he got worse in 'Frisco, hnd worse. 
But he would not send to bis niece; he was ; 
always meaning to get better, and* come on here. 
Well, mr, I buried him, & month ago—the best 
friend ever a follow had, too." 

He stopped speaking, and his face worked a 
little. ' | 

44 1 s’pose you haven't a chew of tobacco j 
anywhere about you ?’* he* asked, presently, his I 


voice quite calm again. The old actor Bhook his 
head; very confused and addled his head felt too ; 
but he was convinced at length: Mr. Derick bad 
made no mistake. 

44 All on for the next scene," shoutetf the 
chronically hoarse voice of the call-boy. 44 All on 
for—where w old Cris?” 

44 1 must go. You can watch from the wing, if 
you like. This way; m see you later,” said 
Christopher, and hurried off. 

Mr. Derick did stand and watch the perform¬ 
ance, and enjoyed it hugely, till once, when 
Columbine passed him, and stood waiting for her 
cue to go on the stage, he saw her crying, and 
heard the stage-manager ask her, with an oath, 
what she meant by it. After witnessing this 
little incident, Mr. Derick laughed no more. 
Indeed, a hasty movement, which he made for¬ 
ward, when he saw the brute give the poor girl a 
push, proved that it was as well for somebody’s 
bones, that the manager disappeared immediately. 

At the ertd of the act, the old aCtor found Mr. 
Derick again, and they conversed during a few 
moments; arranged an interview for the following 
morning; and then Chris was about to leave biin 
again, when he said, pointing to the box, 

14 Do tell me who that is? I saw her, when I 
first came into the theatre. I've seen handsome 
women, in my time, but never one like this.” 

44 The Princess Olga Daniski.” 

44 Whew! Well, she looks a princess every 
inch, doesn’t she?” 

44 1 should think it probable." 

44 What the deuco is she doing this side the big 
pond, do you suppose?” exclaimed Derick. 

44 Strayed over out of curiosity doubtless— 
princesses sometimes take odd freaks/* 

44 Is one of those chaps her huCband V* 

44 Oh, no-—she killed him years ago." 

44 Rilled? Good gfadous 1 you don't mean to 
say she’8 a murderess?" 

44 A doieir times over—but not according to 
lhw,” said the other, 1 in a mattbr-oYfoct tone. 
44 As for her husband, she forced him into 
fighting a due! with the deadest shot in Australia. 
That’s the way she freed herself from him, when 
he happened to be in hef way.’ 1 

44 Oarambaf She looks ugly enough, now you 
have told me that,” cried Derick, with a shudder 
of disgust. 

44 Ah, you have sharp eyes. You see the stain 
of blood on her forehead. Others don't,” replied 
his companion, composedly. “Put, excuse me, 
I must go now.” 

44 To-morrow moriilng, at elevfcn, then?” 

"Yes—It's Sunday—so we are free! I shall 
have had time to prepare Rita. Good-night." 
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So they separated, counting confidently on the : 
morrow, as meu do. Ah, that morrow ! 

“ I should have forgotten my errand, if it ; 
hadn't been for his question,” thought Chris¬ 
topher. “ I’m wanted in the next scene, but; 
after that, if she’s alone, I'll make my visit—ah, 
my little Rita, my poor little .Rita! And if pll 
this fine fortune comes too late—mo^t things do?” \ 

When Christopher was free agaiq, he peered j 
out, and saw the Pole alone in her box, leaning ) 
idly back, not even glancing towards the stpge. j 
The loveliness of . the sceqio effects could not j 
touch, the wit of the dialogue could not amuse | 
her. Weariness, satiety—that was the woman’s | 
curse! Common emotions could not reach, her, i 
Sometimes, in Spain, she could Qud a moment’s j 
interest, in. watching the arena, when bull aud \ 
matadore both-chanced to fye murdered; but the 
ordinary attractions of the theatre were as dull 
as the ordinary loves and hates of real life, which 
she used merely to kill time. 

She heard the door of her box open poftly. 
No wild auim&l in a jungle ever had ears more 
quick. She turned her head. In the entrance 
stood Christopher. He had. taken off the false 
forehead and no9e of Mephistopheles, and 
cleaned his face somewhat of the paint, but he 
was still hideously ugly. 

This very ugliness attracted the woman. 

“ I did not believe any human creature could 
be so hideous,” she exclaimed, turning idly 
towards him. “ And you are not painted? No, 
paint could never accomplish that!” Then she 
glanced at his costume. “Why, you are the 
person, who plays Mephistopheles, in the ex- j 
travag&nza 1 In the name of all that is, diabolical, \ 
why did you hide your face? Man, if you will j 
sit for your portrait, I’ll have, if. taken, and pay ; 
you any price for your trouble, . I’ve three ’ 
minds to hire you. But I suppose you would ; 
not take a place as servant?” 

“I was your servant once for a little. At 
least I served you, so you said,” returned the; 
other, quietly. 

“ It seems to me 1 recognize the voice,” she 
exclaimed. “But surely I could not have for* 
gotten that fhee, if I had ever Been it?” Then 
she seemed, all at once, to realize the intrusion, 
and said, insolently: “ What do you want here, j; 
you fellow T” 

“I served you once,” continued the other, 
perfectly unmoved, “and, ypu said you would 
never forget it.” . 

“Ah, bal So, whatever it was, in whatever ij 
way, you have come now to beg, on the strength 
of it I Of course I paid you, at the time, if there 
ever was any time when you did me a service.’* i: 


“Yes! I have come to ask a favor of you, 
princess—a little one.” 

.“Did me a service? I believe you are an 
impostor.” 

“ It was fifteen years ago, at a masked ball in 
Naples—in the San Carlo theatre,” lie answered. 

“ Ha!” she said, as if some terrible memory 
stirred her; and she. looked more closely’at her 
visitor. 

“You were nineteen then,” said, the other: 
“ you scarcely look a day olderrrr-butyDU arc more 
beautiful, if that is possible^’ ’ He spoke as if the 
words were wrung from him. 1 

“I can’t remember you,” she said, slowly, 
still studying his countenance, os if she tried 
to recollect. 

“ I wore a mask. You did not see my face.” 

“ But I cAn’t remember what, you did 1” 

“ It was such a trifle. Nearly killed a man, 
and got a letter for you out of his pocket,” said 
the other, in the same quiet voice. 

“Ah ! I begin to recollect.” 1 

“I was crazy with drink and opium, for an 
| awful curse had fallen on me, And I went quite 
mad for awhile. I was going past yonr box, 
when I heard loud, voices and stopped. The door 
was partly open. You were on your knees at a 
man’s feet: he was threatening you. Then he 
flung you off, and went out, without noticing me. 
You partly fainted. I picked you up. You told 
me he was a villain. The let ter;—you must have 
the letter! ‘Will you kiss me, if I get it?’ I 
asked, and—” 

“ I said yes !” 

“ So 1 followed him,- out through a dark side 
passage, knocked hhn down senseless, and rrfled 
his pockets;— 

“ Landinelli!” she broke in. “ Hadn’t thought 
of him for centuries ! Well, man* I : kissed- you, 
so I paid my debt, then mud there. I don't see 
that we hayc anything more' to Say to each other.” 
And she turned -to look again at the' stage. 

“Listen to me, I beg,” he said, deprecatingly, 
“I camp to ask a faver-Mo pray you to do a 
kindness—” 

“If it is to a man—no! If a woman, and 
merely money—yes 1” 

“ To a woman—but not money.” 

“Then I .refuse,”, she replied, carelessly. 
“Now about sitting for your portrait? Why, 
your face is p miracle of ugliness,” and she 
laughed, contemptuously. “ Did ever any woman 
love you ? Is this your natite country V* 

Her words stung, like a whip; But he 
answered: “Yes! I was born in America. I 
was young, when I saw you in Naples, only 
twenty-four. I had a trice so beautifhl, they 
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thought it oould erren make people forget my 
looks: so I went to Italy to study. Just as I 
was ready to appear on the stage, my voioe left 
me—nothing but the ugly face remained/ 1 
She laughed aloud. 

44 1 suppose 1 yon suffered*—oh, how you must 
have suffered—do yet, of course P’ Was it, in 
irony, or pity, that She spoke ? “ ' 

« No,” said the other, 44 1 haven’t time. It 
was so long ago; too—*1'never think of it any 
more than yon do of LaadineVli." 

Did she wince, or was it enlyhie imagination ? 
She opened and shut her fon. ' » 

41 Never mind LandinelH. We will oome back ; 
to the portrait. I know a young artist, who; 
will paint it admirably/' 

44 Rudolf da Conti?” 1 
< 44 Yes. How did you know ? Is it a bargain t" 
44 1 will do it, if you will agree to what 1 ask/' 
“Well? Tell your story/' t 

She moved to* a chair, at the baok of the box, 
as she spoke. 

44 Tell your story," she repeated, drooping her 
eyelids, till the orbs were half-hidden, and the 
pupils blazed like diamond sparks, dilating, 
contracting as a snake’s do, while she looked at 
him. But the old actor returned her gaze 
unflinchingly i 44 Why, he is ice, this creature," 
she said to herself; 44 Any other man would be 
magnetised, or have to run away." There was 
not only interest, bat <a certain respect, in her 
countenance, though her voice kept its ring of 
contempt, 4m she said: 44 If you are long or very 
tedious, I warn you, I shall show you the door. 
Now then, be dramatis, if >you can, and terse 
and brief." i k i m / 

44 1 have to beginrwith Rudolf da‘Conti/'. 

44 1 have begun with Rudolf," with m light 
laugh, “and 1 haife not'finished yet. Let him 
alone/* Her tones sank.to their sweetest Cadence. 
Ob, if a whitt, slumbrous, Eastern poison flower 
had a voice; it'would sound ashoredid, when 
she uttered Rudolf’s name. 

44 He is only twenty-two P* cried, the other, in 
pleading accents. <( 

“Only twenty-two 1" she echoed. 44 Since 
you must talk of him, 111 help t He lea genius, 
a great genius, of a certain sort I Do you know 
about the one refil frsnoh poet ?" 

44 Alfred de Musset^—yes/’ 

44 Weil, Rudolf is like himw He is a painter 
into the bargain/' 

44 So Was Del Sarto; sad he loved dLuorezia," 
exclaimed the ethbr, dwelling on the name of the 
woman who has made herself inftrmoufc, for all 
time, by aocompHdhing her husband's ruin, and \ 
dwelling on it with atone of soornt which tendered j 


the mention of her a personal reproach to the 
sorceress before him. 

44 Right—you have touched my thought 1" 
Her eyes were wide open, biasing, yet magically 
soft (• scarlet roses blossomed on a sudden iu her 
eheeks; alt her witchery of beauty and grace 
burst forth, till the usual, loveliness of-her face 
would have Seemed but a premonition of its 
splendor now. “Well for Lucreria that they 
delayed so long in sending me; De Musset lived 
and died too soon—he should have waited till I 
came! But cor Rndolf-^-my Rudolf ?’' 

‘‘Hers, you mean," retorted the other, with a 
quick wrath in his voice; “You have stolen 
him—you don’t want him—-give him baok !" 

44 TO whom ?" ' 

“ To Rita, the Columbine on the stage there—” 
She broke in, with a scornful laugh. 

“ Oh! I see it all* You love Rita. Pool, go 
yonr way—leave Rudolf tO me I" 

44 1 can’t," he groaned. 44 1 was tempted to; 
I waited *, I said—oh, you shall see how tile I 
was!—I said, ‘she may learn to care for me, 
when she sees that Rudolf in not worth her love, 
since its might cannot keep him P But it was 
stronger than I—so I had to come P r - 
“lb—what?" 

“The power of Good," he osmwered; 

She looked at him, with a certain surprise, as 
a person might who catches th* accents of a 
language, that has been so long unheard, that 
though they sound femiiiar, all meaning of the 
words is lost. 

“You Would not miss him. You .might let 
him go!" pursued the old actor,.with an odd, 
childlike pleading in bis hoarse tones. “What 
is one, more or less, to you ?" 

Her light/scornful laugh was almost fiendish. 
44 My good fellow, go away. 1 have driven 
Rudolf wild; I have sent him down to purgatory. 
Now I* must.lift him out of it, for a season-—isn’t 
that only'fkir ?" With another scornful laugh. 
44 After 1 thaty *your/ Columbine may hav.o him—• 
have the dull clay, I mean." She waved her 
fan, as if dismissing him, and the whole subject. 
44 Is your heart a stone ?" he saidw 
Her laugh was now mom contemptuous than 
ever* - 

“Have done with this nonsense," elio cried. 
“This Mr* Rudolf belong to theerder of men, who 
ought to die young i one ’cannot foncy him thirty. 
Listen! In poetry, he can never surpass tho 
verses he recited, before my friends, the other 
nighU > Nobody ever described me in such 
inspired words. He has; painted my portrait. 
It is a portrait; for he painted with his soul. It 
has made him famous; I'll not have him live 
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long enough to make another woman’s f&ee his 
masterpiece. Why, he has known me three 
whole months, and lived more, in that time, than 
he could in a common life. I’ve done him, and 
am doing him, a service. Don’t plead for him 1” 

“ I am pleading for her,” the other answered. 

“ Not for him. I suppose most popple would 
call me a fool. But they were so happy1 He 
had known her nearly two years. Both were 
poor, but, oh, so happy. He is half-Italian, and 
you know what that means. He loves her. In 
spite of all, he loves her. You have driven him 
mad; but he loves her 1” 

“I like this,” she cried. “Afil if you could 
act, on the stage, m you do here.” 

“ I’m not acting. I’m letting my heart talk.” 

“ Let it talk, let it: I enjoy listening* This is 
quite a comedy.” 

“They were to have been married very soon. 
Oh, it isn’t too late yef, if you would only let him 
alone.” 

He stopped short, actually appalled by the 
cold ferocity of her smile. 

“Go on,” she 8Aid, impatiently, “go onl 
Plead—tell me more about them both ? I may 
yield—who knows -—l may yield 1” 

He made a quick step towards her, then drew 
back, his eyes,dangerOus with a sombre fire, she | 
gazing, fixedly, at him all the while. j 

“ Do you know what I ought to do ?” he 
whispered. “ Kill you—kill you !” 

“ Bah 1 Don’t make me think you a coward,” 
she Bneered. 

“ Yes, kill you. What’s my life ? It’s not the 
idea of losing life, that holds me back!” 

So awful a look came into his face, that a quick 
tremor ran through the woman’s frame. But 
her gase never stirred from his. The mocking 
smile was on her lips still. 

“ This is the reason I can’t kill you,” he went 
en, drawing nearer. “ If I killed you, Budolf 
would believe yon an angel, and mourn for you; 
and so 'you would do as much ham dead as 
living.” 

“ Ah! that is it, ia it?” 

“ You are a fiend. There is nothing more that 
I can say to you, I was a fool to eowo P 

“Perhaps you were a fool, perhaps not. If 
you give up this nonsense, and want money, you 
can have it. Consent to have your piature taken, 
and you shall earn more than you can, in a year’s 
foolery, on the stage yonder. Why, a fetce like 
yours, as I told you before, is a miracle*, If you 
refiiso, if yon dare to much as to hesitate, I Will 
puuish Columbine—Bits—whatever her name 
may be, if name she has—Car yon? contumacy.” 

She stopped, and eyed him with a cruel laugh* 

/ 

f 
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The start and shudder, which he could not 
control, assured her that her threat had struck 
home. She took no pains, either, to hide her 
satisfaction at having conquered. No matter 
how great, or little, the stake, how lofty or 
unimportant the antagonist, obtaining the victory 
was essential to her. 

“And there are people* wise men they think 
themselves, who pretend to disbelieve in the 
existence of evil spirits,” explaimed the old 
actor, bluntly, not making the slightest effort to 
conceal his disgust and horror. 

“I could answer you, only I'm not in the 
mood to give you a lecture on Theology,” said 
she, smiling contemptuously J “You may go 
away now. To-morrow afternoon, at two o'clock, 
you will be at my house, ready to take your 
first sitting, else—it will be Columbine, down 
yonder, who will pay the penalty.” 

He moved to leave the box, stopped, and wan 
about to speak. But movement and words were 
checked, as suddenly as if he had been struok 
dumb; for on the instant, first from one throat, 
then from a Score, then from a thousand, arose 
the awful cry: 

“Fire! Fire!” 

Before the first terrified echo efiased, the vast 
house, on that side at least, was wrapped in a 
pall of smoke, lighted by fantastic shapes of 
flames, that shot up and disappeared, and whose 
glare rendered visible the maddened crowd, 
rushing, trampling, furious, desperate, with no 
show of humanity left, save In the ability to be 
the fiercer brutes. Brother trod on brother, 
then an women even*. To escape, to be saved, 
this was the sole thought in any mind—to be 
saved, though dll thb Others, aohres and scores of 
mortals, perished. 

Firel Fire! Above. Below. On every 
side. Curling* hissing, swooping, spreading. 
The stage, on. that aide* a wall of flame. The 
painted dome* a circling whirlpool. Fire! Fire I 
Fire! It burst from every chink-and crevice: it 
roared: it raged, in fiendish eagerness to snatch 
its prey. It stretched forth its.countless arms: 
it waved its numberless tongues, n myriad banded 
demon, animated by one will-—to aciro—-scathe—, 
destroy* , > 1 

And in all this :bUud, mad throng, none wan 
now more frenzied than the old actor’s com¬ 
panion, A Element's mute, fascinated horror, in 
which she was neither able to oemprohend, or 
stir, as she leaned otee the, front of the box, 
staring out at the blinded sufferers, and at the 
rushing, billowing ocean of flame, which sucked 
up victims at every breath. Then, turning, she 
cried to her oompankm* “ Save teal Save me l ,f 
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But her companion was gone. She heard the 
door of the box slam to, and the echo of his 
voice, as he fled. He had forgotten her existence 
even. Only one thought was possible to him, 
in that crisis. Only one word was on his lips. 
She heard that word, as the door closed. 

“RitaI Rita!” And it rung out, like w 
signal call* over the roar of the confla¬ 
gration. 

The hapless woman turned to flee; fell upon 
the floor; raised herself, feebly; reached the 
narrow passage; fell again; saw the'door* whioh > 
opened at the side of ,tfcq stage, but wan now too 
paralyzed by fear to move it. fio flames wane j; 
yet visible in that spot, only a dull, red glare; j 
a quivering arch of smoke; a heat intolerable. 
Safety offered that way, perhaps. She tried to j 
rise, and heard her own name shrieked from j 
behind. > 

“ Olga 1 Olgal” 

She was lifted up; held tight in arms, made j 
strong as death by despair; and Rudolf’s face j 
pressed close to hers. \ 

“Save met” she shrieked. “Save rue! I’m 
afraid of nothing else. But the firo—-the fire ! \ 
I was to die so—it was prophesied. Don’t j 
lot me die, Rudolf—don’t let mo die.” ! 

“You shall not—you shall not!” j 

“ I love you, Rudolf. 1 would not own it 
before; but I do now. I will marry you, if you 
save me. Great God, save me I” , 

“You are saved,” he answered. “See, this 
way. Only say the words again-” 

“ I love you, Rudolf. I loye.you l*’ 

He bore her oq, through the door, down the : 
steps. But before he could traverse the space j 
beyond, the planks heaved up, directly in front, l 
like waves. The nearest boards yielded. The 1 


flames shot up through the opening, almost 
scorching the faces of the pair. 

“ You will let me die, after all,” she groaned. 

Then a yolqe, from beyond the gulf of fire, cried, 

“Rudolf! Rudolf! See. This is iron. Catch 
it, quick—quick!” 

There stood Columbine. She had dragged 
forward an iron ladder; she shewed it out across 
tbs gulf. 

Rudolf Waited the nearest round. The girl’s 
hold slipped; the end she grasped was sinking. 
With a 'superhuman effort, Rudolf raised the 
ladder, and drew 1 it down upon'the still solid 
boards. 

But in descending, it struck Columbine, and 
she fell—down—down. 

Fell, unseen by Rudolf. He had not so much 
as noticed who it was that offbred the means of 
escape. He had caught up Olga; it was of she 
only he thought. 

But as he raised her hr his arms, the saw 
Columbine sink. 

“Save me! Save me F* the sorceress moaned: 
she had not a word for poor Ohlumbine. 

in another instant, Rudolf had borne his bur¬ 
den across the biasing chasm. 

Bat the planks, which, had upheld their 
bridge, yielded on either side, and went down 
with a crash, and a volcano of Are surged up 
behind the pair. * 

Then there waaf a rush of cool, fresh air; an 
open doorway in front: they were without: they 
were saved. 

' Saved. Rudolf had borne the enchantress, 
above the body of the woman who loved him; 
and he had not even known at what cost he had 
won her lifk and bis. 

[to bk ooboludvd.] 
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“ Indeed; I lose ... 

All consciousness of common things, when I 
Listen entranced to what the artists choose, 

From bichest Sett# to lowest whisper’d sigh. 

* The many ronnd 

Disturb me not with visions of their drees 
And sir. I live oh o#w, enchanted ground; 
All oares have fled, and life la happiness. 

“ Nay do not laugh— 

Why are the rofcnwiven fn riiy hair? 

At twenty, you should know we cannot quatf 
Such wine, an toes we fashion's impress bear. 


“ ’Tis nectar, child, . 

Such as sweet Hebe Imre, and Juno drank. 
Intoxicating. They will think me wild. 

How foolishly you talk I AS if our tank 

44 Would not defend , , t t 

Us from the small, malIc|oup gossip near— 

Look, look-v'twas nothing bnt excuse to send 
Tbatuote to-night— his headache—yet, he’s here. 

M Ah l well—he may 

Be better now. My thoughts began to roam; 
Another moment and he’ll come this way; 

Wind—gone to Thinna's box. Let us go'home.* 
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BT AGNES JAMES. 

In the garden of an old Virginia oountry-housc, < Lelia, it ’pears to me dot fiftyyear is a long time 


a young girl is bending over a strawberry-bed, 
filling her basket with the sweet, red berries. 

“See here. Uncle Ben/’ she calls, presently, 
holding up a specially large.strawberry. 44 Isn’t 
this os large as those you saw at: the new 
place?” 

An old negro,' who is. working near, leant on 
his hoe, and looks at the berry. 

“ Dal’s a buster, Miss Lelia,” he says. <r But 
I reckon de strawberries over yonder is a 1/eetle 

bigger.” 

“Oh, well, I.don’t believe they are half as 
sweet,” the girl f says* laughing. She pushes 
back the old, straw liat that flaps over her eye9, 
as she speaks, aitd * Shows a loVely, flushed 
face, with deep blue eyes, and waving, auburn 
hair. 

“ Maybe dey ain't*/* Uncle Ben says. Then 
he shakes his 'head, and looks dolefully around 
the old garden** which is principally a wild tangle 
of weeds and flowers run mat! together. “ Laws, 
Miss Lelia,” he goes on, emphasising his dis¬ 
course with vigorous use of his hoe, “dey 
certain’y does have things nice over yonder. 
De whole garden ; yes, and dc whole plantation ; 
lookin’ as smoove as yo’ little flower-bed, by de 
gate dar. An* de house is jes’ chuck full o’ fine 
things all shinin’ wid gold an’ satin an’ velvet. 
I seed ’em through de big. wfndenu . An’ one 
young lady a flayin’ on de pianny, and another 
one settiu’ on de grass,-Mong o’ marse David, 
dressed up so pretty in ribbons and all, and 
liit tin’ marse David’s dog lay right down on her 
white dress. I tell you she were a pretty lady, 
too. Sho and marse David’s jes got eyes 

jes’ like ole marster’s pictur’ in de house—dem 
big, dark, gray eyes, wid black eyelashes; and 
dey smile so pleasant, and talk so kind and 
sosherble. Dey was axin me ’bout you and 
mist is—how you was, an’ all. Say dey would 
like mightly to git ’quainted wid you.” 

Uncle Ben glances sideways at his young 
mistress’es face, as he says this. 

Lelia laughs and shakes her head. 

“That will never be, Unde Ben,” she Bays, 
positively. “Grandmother never will agree 
to it.” 

Uncle Ben hoes on in silence, for a few minutes, 
and pauses again, and says, hesitatingly, 41 Miss 
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! to keep on hatin’ folks.” 

Lelia looks ttp from Itef strawberry gathering, 
laughing, at first, but growing graver as she 
\ speaks* ■ ' J 1 

I “So it is,- Until* Beh. : But grandmother 
doesn’t get ever things; you know; and she 
thinks that grandfather's brother behaved very 
< badly; and then* yon know, it all came back 
(to her, when she hod to Sell so much of Higb- 
i lands, and my cousin Ronald bought it.” 
i After this, both go back to their work in 
| silence, till Uncle Ben looks up again, and 
\ speaks. 

\ 44 I ’members the time, mighty well, when marse 

i Ronald, marster’s brother, lef’ home, and mar- 
< ried dat lady, dey was all so ’posed to. Mighty 
\ pretty she was, too. But ole marfiter wit a 

I powerful mad, and dat’s how all de money and 
de plantation come to be lef* to your grandfather, 
my marster. But folks Bay dat marse Ronald 
died worf’ more money dan marster, and hU 
son, mars© Ronald agin, added to dat, and young 
marse David is still B* tnftkin* money. He’s 
; powerful free wid his money, too, marse David 
is. Dey mus be powerful tich, to be sho.” 
“Yes,” Lelia says. * 44 They are very rich.” 

“ De fUs* time I Seed ’em;** Uncle Ben goes on, 
“dey was cornin’ ’long the road, in dnt light 
: carriage, marse David 'drivin*, and de prettiest 
! pa'r o’ chestnut sorrel9 hitched to it, I nver sot 
eyes on. I knowed who dey was d’rectly, ’case 
I knowed de house was done, and de furniture 
had done come; and soon as I seed marse David, 

; I says, 4 dat’s, a Rutherford anyhow.’ I were 
rldrn* 4 Beauregard,* and I seed de young 
gent’eman look at him, and pull up his horses 
: suddent. He axed me somethin’ ’bout de road, 

: and den lie say 4 dat’s a fine horse yon’s ridin’, 

: uncle/ and I say, sort o’ kecrless, ‘nothin’ but 
one o’ de colts, sir, I broke for my young niistis, 

: ’case she likes a young, spirited horse/ ” 

A peal of laughter, from Lelia, interrupts 
; Uncle Bon’s narrative here. 

44 One of the ooltsl Oh, Uncle Ben!” she 

: exclaims. *> . 

“Well, niistis, I want goin' to led on dat he 
! was de only colt, and d&r was only three fo\ old 
!■ suppleanknated critters on de place besides,” 

\ Ben says, testily. 44 Den owe o' de young ladies 

♦ 
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say, ‘ Who ia your young mistis, uncle ?’ 4 Miss 

Lelia Rutherford/ I says; and de young lady 
says, ‘Olil and what is yo’ name, uncle?' 

‘ Nelly’s Ben is my name, mistis/ I says. Ben 
she laughs, and marse David, his eyes sort o’ 
twinkle, and she say it were a funny name. 
And I says, sort o' keerless agin, ‘ well, mistis, 
dar was always so many Bens on de.place, dey 
couldn’t tell one from tother, so dey .calls me 
dat, 'case I was married to mistis' waiting-maid, 
Nelly.’ You see t’want worf while to be 
’splaining to strangers dat I were all dat was lef ’ 
of de Bens, and all de others besides.” 

“No, certainly not,” Lelia says,/ laughing. 

“ Den dey talks 'bout 4 .Beauregard/ and marse 
David say how he never seed a finer horsey aud I 
tell him he come of de famous ole Highland stork 
of racers and hunters. 'Peared like he couldn’t 
take his eyes offen him.” 

“ 1 suppose he wanted to buy him/’ Lelia says, 
a little scornfully. “Some people think they 
can have anything, if they offer money enough. 
Grandmother, has never forgiven my cousin Ron¬ 
ald, for wanting to buy poor old Highlands itself. 
He offered her double its value.” 

“ WeU, Miss Lelia,” Uncle Ben says, slowly. 

“ Sometimes, 1 dun know how mistis is gwine to 
keep de old place. 'Pears like everything is 
gwine to rack,and ruin; an' I is gittin’ ole and 
feeble. I don't see how we can git along much 
longer,, with taxes to pay.and everything. It’s 
jes’ a scuffle all de time, an’ ef mistis would jes’ 
take de money, dat de house, and what’s lef’ o’ 
de land would bring, she oould go to town, and 
set down in comfort »de res' o’ her days. Marse 
David would give jes' as much, au' more, now, 
fur de- place, as moiwe .Ronald offered, 'fore he ] 
died, and .ef it’s got 1 to be Bold, ’pears to me, j 
marse David is de. right one to own it. He’s .old ] 
mars ter s greatrgrandchile,, and de las’ one o' de 
name, 'oeptin! you and deni two young ladies, j 
An’ it do look to me, like de ole plnoe ought j 
always to b’long toia Rutherford, and—” 1 

But here Uncle Ben’s harangue was suddenly ! 
interrupted by Lelia, Springing to her feet, she 
turns on him, with flashing eyes and ’glowing 
cheeks. 

“ You have gene over to the enemy, too, Uncle 
Ben,” she cried* in indignant tones, 44 Well, go! 
Leave us, 4 if you want to* Go, and live with j 
those rich people. But don’t dare to say a word 
to grandmother, about quitting the old house. 

I tell you it would , hill her. And I have heard 
her say she would put a. torch to it* herself, 
before my unole Ronald’s children shoa&d have 
it. Tell David Rutherford Mot, the next time 
you see himl” i , ] 


I With these words, Lelia inarches off, leaving 
the old man shaking his head, and muttering: 
41 Dar it is, now! Mad as a hornet, at de fus’ 
word ’bout it. Lor’ bless de chile! I dun 
know what is gwine to come of her an’ ole mistis. 
Well, ole mistis ain’t got long to stay here, nohow; 
but Miss Lelia, po’ chile ! Sich a pretty, sweet 
chile* ef she did get mad, ’long o’ de ole mau 1 
I dun know what will 'come o’ her—’dout she 
marries,| a rich man. She’s pretty ’nuf, and 
smart’nuf,, for de pres’dent. Dar ain’t nobody 
’bout hero good ’nuf for her, ’dout it is morse 
David, hisself. Well, I ’clarl Now dat would 
be a good thing.” 

It sqemed so good a thing, that Ben could not 
help imparting his idea to his wife, as they sat in 
the kitchen, that, night, Nelly knitting, and Ben 
mending a bridle, by the light of pine knots. 

Nelly, a tall, dignified dame, who henpecked 
her husband frightfully, responded very shortly^ 
to his suggestion. 

44 You fool, nigger !” she says. 44 Old miss set 
you up wid dat! She hates dem folks wus ’an 
pisen. I b’lieve she ruther see Miss Lelia dead, 
dan married to marse David. You needn’t was’a 
yo' time studdin’ ’bout dat.” And Ben is 
silenoed, then and there, though he does, 44 was’o 
his time studdin’ ’bout it,” nevertheless. 

The sweet May days, and the warm June days, 
pass on. The Rutherfords, at the new place, are 
becoming very popular in the neighborhood. 
The few visitors, who come to Highlands, never 
fail to tell of the dinner parties given to the new 
comers, and the pleasant entertainments they have 
given in return. Lelia, full of young life, cannot 
help being interested in il alL Airs. Rutherford 
hears it in dignified silence. 

At the new place, tbeyoupg people sometimes 
wonder and gossip a little about the old lady aud 
the young girl, who lead such a solitary, dreamy 
life, at the old house on Lie hilL The pfiipe is 
plainly visible, across the fields, from the new 
place; and sometimes Kate Rutherford is seized 
with wild longings to rush oyer, and rummage the 
old house from top to fiottom. She is confident 
that it contains untold treasures of old china, 
pictures and furniture. Sfie is curious, too, to 
see the stern old lady, who guards the castle like 
a dragon, and to meet the young girl, about whom 
she hears suoh wonderful stories. 

“ Dave, hear she rides about, by herself, and 
carries a pistol in her pocket; and Emma Drury 
says she has seen her digging potatoes,” Kata 
sayB. 

“Very probably,” David remarks, carelessly. 
“She can’t be pretty/’ Lucy says, 44 for Miss 
Everett told mo she had rqd hair and freckles.” > 
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44 Uncle Nelly's Ben assured me that Miss Lelia < 
* is tie prettiest young lady in de county,' " David j 
•ays, laughing. > 

“ It is strange we have never met her, any* j 
where," Lncy remarks. “I wonder if they j 
never go to church." \ 

44 Uncle Ben tells mo that ‘Mistis has been! 

complainin’, and Miss Lelia won’t leave her,’" j 
David answers. i 

44 Poor girl," says Mrs. Rutherford, in her soft, s 
kindly voice, 44 she must lead a lonely life. I \ 
wish we knew them. Perhaps, we might make \ 
it a little brighter for her." i 

The next Sunday, as the Rutherford’s light j 
carriage drives up to the church gate, an old -} 
fashioned, shabby, lumbering vehicle, a grand j 
coach once, but forlorn enough now, halts just < 
before them. 44 Uncle Nelly’s Ben" is the / 
driver. He pulls up the “ suppleanlmatcd \ 
aritters," attached to the coach, and, springing j 
down from the high box, opens the door with a j 
flourish, and lets down the steps with U crash, i 
A light, girlish figure springs out, and then an \ 
old lady descends slowly—a Very old lady, with \ 
Snow-white liair under her widow’s bonnet, a j 
fair, proud face, and piercing, dark eyes. \ 

As the girl turns to assist her, the Rutherfbrds j 
catch a glimpse of her face, too : and see a lovely, j 
fresh, sweet face, with radiant blue eyes, and 
beautiful auburn hair. In a moment, the girl 
and the old lady have passed into the church. 
When the party from the new place enter, they 
see old Mrs. Rutherford sitting alone, in a pew ; 
across the church from them. Lelia’s where¬ 
abouts they do not discover just at first. 

The service begins. David Rutherfbrd, whoso 
taste in music is rather critical, nerves himself to 
endure the singing, which is wont to be a dismal 
performance, the little organ being stumblingly 
played by a very nervous young lady, the choir 
following in a trembling and uncertain quaver, j 1 
To-day, how different f 44 Oh, come,' let us j 
sing unto the Lord," comes clearly, strongly, ; 
from the gallery. A firm, skilful haad is on the ; 
keys; a foil, rich, lovely voice leads the choir. 

David looks around, with a start. Hecannotsee : 
the organist, but young Everett whispers, from \ 
the pew behind him: 44 It is Lelia Rutherford." j 
After church, the congregation loiters in thej 
yard, and there is a little butt of neighborly \ 
greeting, and talk, and laughter, fratid sits j 
holding the reins of his pretty chestnuts, and j 
waiting till his mother and sisters finish their j 
conference with the group around them. He j 
sees his cousin Lelia leaning from the old coach $ 
door, and talking gaily with young Everett and j 
George Harrington. How pretty the girl is I \ 


He watches her bright face, and sees the color 
come and go, and the long, dark lashes sweep 
her check, as she looks down; and then. In turn, 
the glint and sparkle of her deep, blue eyes, and 
the dimple in her ehedk, as Bhe looks up again 
and laughs. It is really the prettiest picture 
David ever saw. Then he gla/nofes at her grand¬ 
mother, who sits beside the girl. Had he thought 
her face cold and haughty ? Why, it is foil of 
nothing, but deep, adoring love, and exquisite 
tenderness, as sbe sits and watches Lelia’s face, 
and smiles gently and sweetly, at the girl’s lively 
chatter. 

44 David 1 Are you dreaming?" cries Kate’s 
laughing voice. 44 We are ready to go." 

The Rutherfords’ easy carriage whirls off down 
the road, and the Highlands’ coach goes lumbering 
heavily after k. 

44 Grandmother, did you see our cousins?" 
Lelia asks. 44 1 thought they looked very nice 
and good. I wish—" 

But Mrs. Rutherford’s faoe grows cold and 
proud again, as she says, quickly: 44 1 do not 
wish to speak of them, Lelia. They are not 
persons I care to discuss." 

44 Our oousin Lelia is very pretty, I think," 
Kate is saying, 44 and her voice is beautifol. Red 
hair and freckles, indeed I Her hair is the 
loveliest auburn, and I didn’t see a freckle. If 
she were only well-dressed, she’d be a beauty." 

44 1 thought she was wcll-droesed, Kitten," 
remarks David. 

44 Oh, she k>okod like a lady, but—that was a 
washed-out lawn, David, and an old, common, 
straw hat 1 She would certainly look prettier in 
nice, pretty clothes." 

The next Sunday, old Mrs. Rutherford does 
not appear at church; but Lelia is there, dressed 
in a close, black riding habit, which certainly 
fits her lithe, rounded figure to perfection, and 
makes her look eaohantingly pretty. She has 
ridden ** Beauregard," alone, from Highlands; 
but Henry Everett escorts her home. David 
watches them gallop off, and a distinct feeling of 
envy arisoe, in his heart, towards that lucky 
youth. Likewise, when yoUng Harrington looks 
after them, and says, carelessly: 44 There go the 
prettiest girl, and the finest horse in the country," 
David experiences a sudden emotion of resent¬ 
ment. What right bps that young scaipp to utter 
his admiration so careless and familiarly ? 

Then David begins to think of Leila’s desolate 
and unprotected condition, and of the hardships 
and privations she bears so bravely. 44 Uncle 
NeU^’s Ben" has told him, in the various long 
talk* be has bad with the old man, what a bright, 
brave spirit Lelia’s is. David’s chivalrous heart 
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is filled with pity and kindliness, for the two 
lonely women, fighting their forlorn* battle with 
poverty and difficulties. He longs to help them. 
But he knows they will not take help from him: 
they will not even know him, or own him as a 
relative. 

All that week, David goes about, vainly pon¬ 
dering the question, how can he help people who 
won’t take his help, and yet who need it so 
sorely T 

He thinks that if he knew his cousin Lelia, 
he might persuade her; he might reason; or 
entreat; but he does not know her. He fears he 
never will. The thing worries him so, that he 
has half a mind to go off on a trip to the White 
Mountains, and try to forget it. He will go. 
To-morrow, he will write, or telegraph, to his 
friend, Gordon, to join him. He is riding slowly, 
along the road, through the woods, when he 
hears the tramp of horses’ feet, and, looking up, 
he sees before him “ Uucle Nelly’s Ben,” riding 
a lean and antiquated plow horse. The old man 
is' opening a gate for a lady on horseback, and 
David sees it is his cousin Lelia, on “ Beauregard.” 

Instinctively he reins up, and lifts his hat. 

“Sarvent, marse David,” Uncle Ben says. 
Then the old man adds, briskly, but with a 
stately, old-fashioned air: “Miss Lelia, dis is 
yo’ cousin, marse David Rutherford: Miss Le*lia 
Rutherford, my young raistis, marse David!” 

For an instant, Lelia looks not only discon¬ 
certed, but proud and provoked. David fears 
she is going to ride past without speaking. But 
she cannot make her escape. Uncle Ben bungles 
strangely about opening the gate. “I’m gwine 
to give him time, ’nuf to look at'her, anyhow,” 
the old man is saying to himself. David comes 
to his help. When Lelia finally rides through, 
she sees David’s kindly eye fixed upon her, and 
he says, earnestly: “I am very glad to meet my 
cousin Lelia.” 

Lelia does not know how it happens, but 
somehow she actually shakes hands with ’ him, 
and then they ride along, side by side; and 
Uncle Ben drops behind, .and chuckles there, 
gleefully, to himself. He hears them conversing, > 
coldly arod formally at first. Presently, the talk | 
becomes more animated, and a laugh rings out, J 
now and then, from one or the other. When 
they part, at the gate of a neighbor, two miles j 
further on, David holds his cousin’s hand, for a j 
moment, and says, he “ hopes to see her again ”— 
adding, “ might he come to see her?” 

But Lelia looks startled, and oolors deeply, j 
“Oh!” she exclaims, hurriedly. “I should j 
like it, but grandmother—I wish I might ask you, j 
but—” She looks so troubled that David says, j 


repentantly: “I should not have asked you. 
Forgive me,” and he lifts his hat, and rides away. 

“Now I’se gwine to catch it,” Uncle Ben 
thinks, ae he is left alone with Miss Lelia. But 
he does not “oatch it,” either then, or after¬ 
wards; and his subsequent praises of “marse 
David ” are, as he thinks, listened to with con¬ 
siderable interest. 

David does not go to the White Mountains. He 
is a little silent and absent-minded at homo; and 
he rides away from home very regularly, every 
afternoon. By the most singular “chance,” he 
frequently encounters his cousin Lelia in these 
rides. She is almost always alone; for Ben is 
busy at home, and she is “ not at all afraid;” but 
David always finds it “just in his way ” to go in 
whatever direction she is going. He discovers, 
too, and* perhaps Uncle Ben knows how, that on 
days when she does not ride, she often walks 
down a certain wood road, that leads through 
the woods, on both Highlands and the new place. 
It is, in fact, the shortest way from Highlands to 
the new place. There are some talk trees in 
those woods, where “wood thrashes” sit, and 
oall each other in the summer evenings, with that 
lovely, vibrating cadence, that, Lelia says, is 
“like two or three soft little bells chiming to* 
get her.” Lelia loves to sit on & fhllen log hero, 
and listen to their notes. She is surprised, the 
first time she sees her oouein David here; but 
soon ceases to be surprised. It has become too 
much a matter of course to meet him here—there 
—everywhere. 

Lelia does not teU her grandmother of these 
meetings. They are, she persuades herself, 
accidental. And each one may be the last, for 
she hears that David is going away soon. She is 
a little startled, at lost, by the sinking of heart 
and spirits, that comee over her, when Unde 
Ben tells her, one day, that marse David is gone. 
Gone I And without a word of farewell! There 
is so little that is bright and pleasant, in her life, 
that slio misses him sorely. And she thinks he 
might have told her he was going, might have 
said he was sorry to £o! But she remembers, 
that what is of great eonsequenoe, in her dull, 
secluded life, may be nothing to him. He cannot 
miss her. He has a hundred friends that will 
more than fill her place. 

“The moon shines down on many brooks; 

The brook, sees but one moon .* 1 

She is angry with herself for caring anything 
about it, and tries hard to forget him. 

When two weeks have gone, she thinks she has 
quite put him out her of thoughts. 

It is a sultry, September afternoon, and Lelia 
is riding, slowly, along the road, to the post- 
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office, which ia four miles from the Highlands, j 
She does not know she is thinking of David, till 
she hears the quick beat of a horse’s feet behind j 
her. She is glad to see him, and she has not j 
time to hide it, but her gladness is nothing com¬ 
pared to the delight that beams from David’s j 
eyes. | 

“ Did you know I had been away ?” he says, j 
“ Have you missed me at all ? I was telegraphed | 
for, and had to go at once. It seemB a year 
since I saw you.” 

And Lolia, with pretty, fluttering color, and 
smiling eyes, owns she has missed liith, and is 
glad to see him. There is no need for him to 
hold her hand all this time; but he forgets to 
release it, and she to withdraw it. His eyes are 
fixed upon her face, with such an eager, pas¬ 
sionate gate, that her' own sink before them. 
He is thinking how much lovelier she is than he 
remembered her, and she is not conscious of any 
thought, but just a glad tumult in her heart, that 
makes her almost afraid to speak, lest her voice 
should tremble, as her hand docs. 

How short the ride is after that. They have 
reached the post-offioe, and are on their way 
back, still riding slowly, when a distant roar of 
thunder smites their ears, and they look up to 
see that the sky is black as ink, overhead, and a 
terrible storm is almost upon them. A word to 
their horses, and away they fly; but it is too 
late for Leila to reach home. As they near the j 
gate of the new place, the wind is blowing a j 
hurricane around them, and the vivid lightning, i 
and crashing thunder, have set the horses mad \ 
with fright. j 

“You cannot ride through the woods, in this \ 
storm, Lelia. You must come in here,” David j 
says, and as he unlatches the gate, the wind 
tears it from his hand, And flings it open, and 
with a snort and bound; “Beauregard” rushes j 
through. It is well he doefc, for as they gallop \ 
across the lawn, the heavens open, and floods of \ 
rain pour down. The horses’ fbet crash on the 
gravel before the door, and David springing from j 
his horse, lifts Lelia dowfl, and hurries her into 
the porch. But even in these few seconds; both j 
^ are thoroughly wet. A lady comes hurriedly out, \ 
into the hall, to meet them. A plump, matronly 5 
figure, with a sweet face, and a pair of kindly, 
brown eyes. As sbo hurries forward, she ex¬ 
claims, in a voice, whoso every tone is a caress, 

“ David, I am so glad yon have cbme I Why, it is ! 
cur cousin Lelia with you! Dear child I now 
wet you are! Como upstairs, directly, and j 
change your clothes 1 Lucy I Kate! Here is 
your cousin almost drowned!” 

Lelia finds herself hurried upstairs, into a I 


lovely, luxurious room, undressed by those 
tender, motherly hands, and dressed again, in 
soft, fine garments, and in one of Lucy’s pretty, 
white dresses. ' 

The. two girls flit around her, wait on her, pet 
her, and gaze at her with admiring eyes. Lucy’s 
eyes ore brown and gentle, and her voice soft 
and caressing, like her mother’s: but “ Kitten” 
has the genuine “Rutherford eyes,” dark gray, 
deep set, black lashes, heavy-browed. Lelia 
scarcely knows which is the sweetest, gentle Lucy, 
or Kitten, with the scarlet lips and gay laugh. 
It is all wonderfully sweet, and bright, and new 
to her. The storm rages on, out of doors; but 
in the house, all is cosy, and tranquil, and sweet. 
When Lelia is dressed, and the girls have brushed, 
and wondered over, and fiistened up again, the 
wonderfhl luxuriance of her burnished, auburr 
hair, they go down into the parlor, where 
bright, -little fire has been kindled, and where 
David springs up, from an easy chair, and comes 
to meet them, with sparkling eyes. 

“ It is so charming to have you here, at last,” 
he says; and his mother echoes the words, her 
soft hand laid caressingly on Lelia’s shoulder. 
“Ah!” says Lelia to herself, “how sweet it is 
here.” The beauty and luxury of the room, 
glowing in the fire-light; the bright faces; the 
soft, loving voices ; the home look; the rest and 
comfort of it all; and David’s handsome, earnest 
face, smiling down upon her, ns Bhc nestles in a 
deep-cushioned chair, and resigns herself to tlie 
sense of happiness, and well being, that comes 
over her. 

But presently David catches the sound of a 
little sigh from her. 

“ What is it ?” he asks, in a low tone. 

“Oh, I was just thinking of grandmother. 
She is so lonely,” Lelia says. 

“Will she be anxious about you?” David 
asks. 

“ I don’t know. I am afraid she will. I must 
go, when the rain slackens a little.” 

But the rain ponrs on steadily, and it is evi¬ 
dent Lelia cannot go. Presently, David is missing, 
and after half an hour’s absence, comes quietly 
back, and whispers to Lelia, as Kate and Lucy 
arc playing a dhet. 

“ I have been td Highlands. I told them you 
were here—safe.” 

“Oh I Did you sde grandmother ?” Lelia asks, 
with a start. 

“ No. I didh*t dare to,” David answers, 
laughing. “ I saw ! Uncle Ben. I told him you 
would stay here, to-night.” 

“ You went in the rain. How good you are,” 
Lelia says, eoftly. Then Blie wonders what 
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grandmother will say to her,’ to-morrow. She 
thinks of the dim, lonely sitting-room, at home; : 
its dark, heavy furniture; its* silence and dull¬ 
ness ; and her grandmother’s solitary, aged 
figure seated there. She is feeling terribly 
guilty and unhappy, when Kitten oomes to beg 
her to sing fbr them. 

It is such a delight to touch the keys of the 
magnificent Stienway piano, and feel its soft, 
clear notes, mingling With, and : bearing up, her 
voice. It is so sweet to know that her singing 
gives them all pleasure; to hear their praises; 
and to see the unspoken thanks in David’s 
eyes. 

Ah, well! Lelia has never had such a happy 
time. When it is all over; when she has bade 
them all “ good-night/* and slept in her pretty 
room; when she has met them in the mofning, 
round the exquisitely appointed brcakfhst table ; 
when she has said “good-bye,” and “cousin 
Alice ” and the girls have kissed her warmly; 
when, finally, David has ridden borne with her, 
and left her at the door of the old ITighlands 
house—Lelid’s heart sinks, and she feels, some¬ 
how, that nothing as bright, can ever again come 
into her life. 

She goes, very soberly, into the dining¬ 
room, where her grandmother is sitting, and 
stoops to kiss the withered cheek of the old 
lady. 

Mrs. Rutherford looks at her, in silence, for a 
moment, and then says: 

“ I suppose you could not help it, Lelia. But 
this must not be again.” 

“ Grandmother, they were so good and sweet 
to me,” Lelia answers, her eyes full of tears now. 

“ If you knew them, you could not help liking 
them. Ah I if you just would forget that old 
law-suit, and bo friends with my cousins.” 

“ Child,” says Mrs. Rutherford, passionately, 

** you do not know what you are talking about. I 
will tell you why I hated Ronald Rutherford, 
fifty years ago. He said the will, that left this 
property to my husband was forged, and that I 
had forged it. It was proved to be genuine, in 
court, but I cannot forgive him, even in his 
grave.” 

It is late in October. Never once has David 
seen Lelia, since the day of the storm. She has 
not even been at church. 

“Uncle Ben” says, sadly, that “mistis is 
complainin’,” and Miss Lelia doesn’t leave her. 
David persuades his mother to call at Highlands 
with him. It a faring move; but it is met by 
a quiet, “mistis says, will you please excuse 
her,” from Nelly. .Then David writes a pleading 
note to Lelia, and she answers, briefly. I 


“ Forgive m$, please; but I cannot see you, or 
speak to you. I am so sorry. My dear 
love to your mother and sisters;- Your cousin, 
Lelia.” 

That is all. M Uncle Ben” cannot explain it. 
He can only shake his head, and bemoan it all, 
and say ** ole nristis is mighty set in her ways, to 

be sho’.” 

But one day; Uncle Ben, comes hastily over to 
the new place, and asks to speak to marse 
David. Things have gone badly at High¬ 
lands. The sheriff is there, and has levied on 
the horses and cattle^ David knows that means 
utter destitution for the tittle garrison of High¬ 
lands. 

David rides over in haste. Be finds the sheriff 
and his assistant, at the bam. Lelia is there, 
pale as death, but quiet and tearless* She looks 
at David, as he dismounts, and goes up to him, 
quietly. She even smiles a little, as she says: 

“ I know what you have come for, cousin ; but 
yon cannot help us. It ie very kind of you. I 
do thank you; but my grandmother would not 
take help from—you. You do 'not know her. 
I must go back to the house now, to her.” 

She draws her hand away, goes up to “Beau¬ 
regard,” lays her hand, for one moment, softly, 
on his glossy neck, then turns, and walks steadily 
away. David springs after her, and catches her 
hand. 

“ Lelia, I must see yon,” he whispers. “ Come 
down the wood-road, this evening, and meet me. 
I tell you, child, I will see you. If yon do not 
come, befbre sunset, I swear I will come here, 
and say to you, in yonr grandmother’s presence, 

; what I have to say to you.” 

She hesitates, for a moment; then whispers, 
“I will come;” and snatching her hand from 
|#ira, is gone. 

Red and brown leaves are falling thickly 
around Lelia’d favorite seat, in the wood-road, 
and the wood thrushes have long sihee censed to 
sing, in the tall tree-tops. David stmts himself 
on the old log, and Waits for her, waits long, and 
almost despairs of her. At last, he sees her 
coming, far down the road, and springs to meet 
her. She is smiling, find yet there are tears in 
her lovely eyes. 

“ Oh, David I” she cries, “ you are too good to 
us. They are still there, my dear Beauregard, 
and all. The man said a friend had bought 
them. I know it can be no one but you. But 
when grandmother knows it, she will not let 
' them stay.” The girl is fairly sobbing now. 

David puts his arm round her, and draws her 
to him. “Dear little cousin!” hd whispers. 
“ Nfever mind that now. We must not let her find 
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it out. But listen, dear! 1 lore you, and I can’t 

bear for you to be troubled about anything. Just 
tell me that you love me, dear, and give me the 
right to do it, and I will make your life fair and 
pleasant for you. Lelia 1 Don’ t you love me ?" 

“ Yes 1” she answers, with a sdb. ** But that 
only makes it worse. Grandmother will never 
like you; will never forgive—" 

“ What? Who, my darling?" asks David. 

“ Oh, David, don’t you know all abopt it? The 
will?" asks Lelia, drawing away from him, and 
looking up, anxiously, at him. 

“ Ah! my grandfather's hasty and unfortunate 
accusatian of your grandmother. Yes, I know 
it all," David answers, gravely. “And I know, 
that, on his death bed, he spoke of it with deep 
regret, and begged my hither tp make atonement 
for it, in some kindness to your grandmother, or 
her children. My father’s speedy death pre¬ 
vented his making this atonement—and I—little 
darling, after all, it is not I who will serve her, 
but she, who ean nobly forgive, and give me you, 
in token of her forgiveness." 

“David, you do not know her? She never 
forgives l" Lelia says, with another sob. 

But, after all, she does not feel utterly hope¬ 
less, and then—she is unutterably happy with it 
all. To sit there in the “ crimson evening 
weather,” with David’s arm around her, his 
kisses on her lips, and his tender, passionate 
words in her ear, is rapture, the very memory of 
which, she thinks, will make her happy all her 
life, even if this first time should be the last. 

When the sunlight has died, quite away, she 
rises hastily, and prepares to go. They reach 
the end of the wood, nearest Highlands, and 
David stoops to kiss her once more, saying: 
“ Remember, I shall come and tell aunt Agnes all 
about it, to-morrow." And Lelia nods, and run^ 
swiftly away. 

But she has determined, bravely, that she 
will tell her grandmother, herself. So, that 
night, when Bhe goes, with the old lady, to her 
room, she suddenly comes, kneels down by her 
chair, takes both the withered hands in hers, 
and tells the story. She tells it all, and repeats 
David’s words about his grandfather's repentance. 
Her grandmother listens, to the end, in a silence 
that is terrible. Then she unlocks Lelia’s hands 
from hors, and pushes the girl back from her. 

“ Go!’’ she oriea. “ Leave me, if you choose; 
but never come back to me again 1" 

And Lelia goes to her room, and sobs her 
heart out there; and writes to David, begging 
him to be patient; perhaps, something may 
soflen that stern heart yet. “ I oafinot leave 
her," she says. “All my life she has denied 


herself for me. I am all she has, and I cannot 
leave her." 

Weeks pass on, and the dreary November 
weather comes. Lelia goes about the house, 
trying to seem contented and cheerful; but she 
cannot. She droops and fades. She takes a little 
cold, and does not notice it, or does not care. 
She coughs, and shivers sometimes, and is flushed 
and restless at others. Finally, she wakes, one 
morning, languid and ill, and cannot rise. Thera 
is great consternation in the little household. 

! She is up the next day, but sits silent and languid, 
in a great ohair, in the sitting-room. Uncle 
Ben comes up to look at her there. She is very 
white. Her head rests, languidly, against the 
back of the ohair. But her eyes open, with a 
faint, little smile, as the old man comes in. 

“ How is you, to-day, Miss Lelia?" he asks. 

“ Better," she says, very gently, and then her 
eyes dose again. 

“ Miss Lelia—I saw marse David, yesterday,” 
the old man says suddenly, bending towards her, 
and whispering. 

She looks up, with a start, Her white cheeks 
turn to crimson, and her eyes shine like Bt&rs. 
She does not speak. 

The old man goes on. “ He say I must give 
his lovo to you. He look mighty sorry to hear 
you was sick." 

Lelia’s head goes down again, and Ben sees 
the tears stealing from under her closed lids. 
Then he goes solemnly away, and, opening the 
dining-room door, stands before his mistress, 
who is carefully washing the thin, old china, that 
has been used at breakfast. 

Bon has taken a resolution. He doses the 
door behind him, and stands leaning against it. 

“ What will you have, Ben ?” asks his mistress, 
in surprise. 

“ Mistia," he says, solemnly. “ Onlcss some¬ 
thin’ is done fur her, dot chile in dar is gwine te 
die." 

“What do you mean?” gasps the old lady, 
tremblingly. 

“ What 1 mean is dis. She’s jest breakin’ her 
heart, case you can’t forgive dem dat is in de 
grave, and gone to jedgement. I knows what’s 
de matter, well 'nuf; an’ I’se gwine to tell you, 
ef you kills me. Ef you don’t scad for marse 
David, and say ‘here, take roy chile, and make 
her happy,’ she’ll be in her grave, afore New 
Yeftss, and when she’s dead, you’ll have to ax de 
Lord to forgive you for dat.” 

Uncle Ben speaks these last words almost like 
Destiny, and when he has finishes, does not wait 
to see the effect of this harangue, but turns and 
walks out, hurriedly. 
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The old lady sets down her cup, with a shaking 
hand; rises, and goes hastily into the sitting- 
room ; and stands and looks down upon her child. 
Lelia’s cheek is white again, and there is a stain 
of tears upon it, which she vainly tries lo hide. 

Her grandmother looks at her, a little while, 
with clasped hands and moving lips. Then she 
softly goes away, and closes the door. 

Two hours afterwards, Lelia is roused from a 
light slumber, (poor child, she has slept little the 
night before,) by a step in the ball. She wonders, 
listlessly, who it is. There is a murmur of voices 
in the dining-room, next her; then footsteps 
again; then the door opens, and is she dream¬ 
ing ? For David is standing in the doorway. 

But she, soon, knows it is not a dream, for, 
in another second, he is kneeling by her, and his 
arms are round her. 


/ 

“Oh, David! Grandmother!—does she know 
it?” she cries. 

“ She sent for me, love. She has given you to 
me,” is his answer: and Lelia’s weary head goes 
down upon his breast, and a sigli of perfect 
content comes from her heart. 

It is spring time, again, at Highlands. The old 
house is full of life, and sunshine, and beauty. 
Wealth and happiness have come to it again. 
Mrs. Rutherford sits, contentedly, in her easy 
chair, apd smiles, as Lelia’s voice comes to her, 
in song and laughter. David Rutherford is the 
master of Highlands, and the old lady simply 
adores him. The wood-road is a much frequented 
path now, and it is hard to tell which is the 
happiest house, the old home or the new. 

And on the two plantations there is no one 
prouder and happier than 44 Uncle Nelly’s Bo.” 


THE REQUEST 

BT MBS. 


On, beautiful moon I 
I pniy thee to-night, 

Look down from thy splendor above; 

From your high homo of light, 

Where thou shineat so bright, 

Oh I whisper to me of my love. 

As he sails o’er the deep, 

Do thy silent rays creep, 

Softly over his trees* of gold? 

Does the gentle breeze fen his bonnie brown cheek. 
Whilst the shimmering stars their soft vigils keep, 
And around him their brightness unfold? 

Oh, silvery moon 1 
As thou’rt kissing the sea, 

Fray tell me to-night,. 

Is he thinking of me? 


Oh, beantlfbl moon! 

He only I pray, 

(For to thee alone I confide,) 

While your silver beams play, 

In glorious array, 

Far out on the murmuring tide; 

Does my darling now steep, 

While the sparkling waves leap, 
Laughing gaily and singing to you ? 

Oh! go and for me let thy gilded rays apeak, 

Whilst the twinkling stars in their glee fondly peep, 
In your winning tones ask if he’s true. 

Oh, silvery moon I 
1 Gliding over the sea, 

Fray tell mo to-night, 

Is he thinking of me? 


DESOL ATJ3. 


B T Jf. DELLA JOflJION. 


Brmvo in the nntifnm twilight, 
Dreaming of the olden time, 
Memory hells are softly ringing. 

As I lister^ to their chime. 

Calling forth the past from shadows, 
Pleasures, sorrows, smiles, and tears, 
How my heart gives back each echo, 
Ringing from those vanished yean. 

Long ago the summer sunshine, 

Faded from my heart away— 
life's sweet dream, ales, was broken, 
All my Idols turned to clay. 

Vol. LXXVIII.—26. 


Withered hopes like leaves of attaint, 
Drift along the path I tread, 

Those who once I loved the dearest. 

Now, alas, to me are dead. 

Blooming lowers have lest their sweetness, 
Summer skies are dark and drear, 
Vanished are the charms of music, 

Songs no more my heart can hear, 
Waiting, for the angel's calling. 

Listening, for the boa tomb's ear, 
Longing, for the tyght of morning* 
Dawning, from the other shore. 
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At last, the train was off, and in a few minutes j 
we had left the smoky city, and were rushing s 
past Epping Forest ! 

My destination was an old, moated Manor j 
House in Essex, where my cousin lived, haring > 
married Sir George Wycombe, the head of one of j 
the oldest families there. “ Lady Wycombe !" < 
How absurd it all seemed. I could not realize j 
that august personage to be our Sybil. i 

Sybil’s mother had died, when her child was j 
only sixteen, leaving Sybil alone In the world, S 
save for a host of relations, our own among the > 
number. A9 my husband and Sybil had always ! 
been great allies, from the time when she, a weo \ 
mite, toddling around in white skirts and blue } 
ribbon, pulled his tawny moustache, until the ; 
tears stood in his eyes, she naturally came to us. 
And such a beautiful creature as she was I She 
beguiled Tom, entirely, I used to say, laughingly, 
from his allegiance to me, his lawful wife. They 
quarrelled, and made up, and pretended to be 
desperately In love with each other, ignoring me 
in the most comfortable manner. 

One day, however, Sybil came to me, blushing 
and smiling, but with tears standing in her eyes 
w Aunt Nell," she whispered, throwing her arms 
about my neck, “ George has asked me to myry 
him, and—I’ve said ‘yes.’ Only, of course, 
have to live in England, and leaving you almost 
breaks my heart." 

George, or Sir George Wyoombe, as the world 
called him, was a young Englishman, the owner 
of a handsome estate, that had been in the 
family for centuries, and of a title that went back 
to the days of Charles the Second. We had 
made his acquaintance at Saratoga, and he had 
called upon us afterwards in New York. During 
the winter, that followed, he and "Sybil had been 
a good deal together, so that I was not much 
surprised at this confession. Personally, he was 
charming. There really was nothing to object 
to, except that It would separate us from Sybil. 
So the pair were married, and now, after an 
interval of two years, I was travelling down to 
Essex, to visit “ Lady Wycombe," in the old, 
rambling Manor House, of which she had so often 
written. 

“Don’t be frightened, when you first see it 1 
It is one of the few moated mansions yet left in 
England," she had said, in her last letter, “and 
(362) 


the country around it, is quite flat, with the 
German Ocean not far off. If you should first 
see it, in the twilight, standing solitary and dark 
against the sky, and when the wind comes 
moaning across the desolate marshes from the 
sea, you might shudder, and wish to turn back. 
So be sure to come, by a morning train, when 
your first glimpse of it will be by sunlight. It 
is larger than it seems, a long, low, rambling 
affair, parts of it as old as the third Henry, but 
the principal front, later, and I believe of Queen 
Elizabeth’s time. An American, I euppose, 
would have deserted it, long ago, for some 
spick-and-span, new, bastard, Gothic affair; but 
my husband could not live anywhere else, for the 
world, when not up in London at Parliament. 
His ancestors have dwelt here, he says, since the 
Crusades, aud he is prouder of it than if it was 
as big and modern as Castle Howard, or any 
other of Vanburgh’s monstrosities. I was a 
dreadful, little radical, as you know; but I begin 
to share this feeling. Don’t think I * dearly 
love a lord,* however, as Byron 6«id of Moore. 
I don’t care a bit more for dukes and earls, 
because they are such, than for other people; 
but when I meet a duke, whose ancestor com¬ 
manded at Flodden, or visit a house, that saw 
the Wars of the Boses, I feel, I confess, a certain 
awe. It is the imaginative side of my nature, I 
suppose. PI! put yon in a room, when you 
come here, that goes back to the fourteenth 
century, and then see if you don’t show, you 
dear, good, enthusiastic American, something of 
my weakness, too." 

A handsome equipage, with coachman and 
footman, is waiting for me at the station, and 
very soon, my maid and I arc being whirled 
away, over the level roads of Essex. I catch 
sight of the^old Manor House, across the flat 
landscape, long before we reach it, as the sun is 
shining brightly, and realize how homc-like and 
cheerful it is, in summer and in daylight But I 
can also conceive how desolate, and even weird 
it might be, on a lonely night in winter, as she 
had said, with the wind wailing across these 
vast marshes from the ever-moaning sea. “ Just 
the place for some tragedy," I say to myself, as 
I think of it in that aspect. 

I hardly say this, when we reach the moat, 
that encircles the mansion, and I catch sight of a 
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alight figure, perched on the old, atone steps j “Yea,” she says, “I know just what you’re 
beyond. My eyea grow dim with tears. It is \ going to say I Why do l keep that here? I 
Sybil! Soft arms are soon around my neok, and j can’t tell you! Just a fancy. The old thing 
a dear voice is saying, “You darling, aunt Nell, exercises a perfect fascination over me. George 
are you so awftilly sorry to see me? It’s shabby calls it my 1 fiticht' ” And she looks at it, 
of you to show it though 1” | lovingly. 

Changed! Not a bit of it. Just asaauey, and j 1 rise and drag my weary limbs over to the 
‘just as pretty as ever. Directly she 6ays: } corner of the room, where the treasure stands. 

“ Where’s uncle Tom, however. George, j It is a beautiful thing, no doubt, a high, carved 
George,” she calls, looking around. “ Aunt Noll j piece of furniture, seemingly built into the wall, 
has really come.” and extending to the ceiling. The exquisite 

Sir George appears, advancing with break-neck \ workmanship attracts my attention. Four great 
speed. Again I am seized, embraced, and deluged monsters, with oIaws inlaid with quaint-colored 
with a torrent of questions, ending, as did the stones, aet as pedestals, whilst around the whole 
other, in the inevitable, “Where’s uncle Tom?” thing, winds a long prooession of figures, standing 
As soon as I recover enough breath, 1 turn se- j out in bold relief, 
verely to Sybil. “ Do you think I will allow you j “It’s nobody knows how old,” says Sybil, 
to exeroise your fascinations on him again?” I j “and has been here for hundreds of years, 
say. “And juntas 1 am getting him into harness? ; They say it was brought from Norway, for the 
No, indeed! Tom is safe in London.” j wicked Com tease Jeanne, who lived ages ago, in 

Exclamations of horror on both sides 1 Sybil \ the time of Queen Elizabeth. I’ve looked it all 
absolutely forgets herself so far as to give me a | up. I’ll show you her portrait, to-morrow, in 
jgood shake; while Sir George looks as though he j the picture gallery. George told me about it, 
would join in, in another instant. “ When is he before I’d ever seen the Manor House, Whilst 
coming?” she asks, indignantly. I feel limp, [ they were refurnishing the room for me. He 
dusty, and conscious of a generally messed, \ wanted it removed, but somehow even the des- 
disheveUed appearance, and I give in, and weakly \ cription captivated me, and 1*wouldn’t have it.” 
murmur; “To-morrow.” i I did not wonder at her. It was a beautiful 

Wha^a happy day 1 Through every nook and \ thing, but it had a sombre, weird look, at least 
cranny of the old place we stroll, and finally to me, as though it were full of secret drawers, 1 
wind up at the rose garden, with its wealth of j containing death and destruction; Sybil laughs, 
queenly flowers, from delicate pink to Jacquemont \ heartily, when I tell her .my cheerful fancies, 
roses, red as blood* great, creamy buds, bending j and we settle ourselves comfortably once more, 
down beneath their wealth of sweetness. We go j Sybil moves her. feather fon slowly to and fro. 
on. Sir George and Sybil, like two children, \ l hear the fluttering of the leaves, and the 
pointing out this and that for my admiration. \ twittering of the birds it trough the open window ; 
Finally, I become consoioqs of utter exhaustion, and gradually my eyes close, and I journey 
and tell Sybil that I must go and rest. Sybil, all \ sweetly through the land of Nod. 
contrition at her thoughtlessness, as she calls it, j I awake, with a, start ! Sybil is ’not by my 
takes roe to her own sanctum, a little nest of blue j side. She has gotae to dress, probably. I turn 
and silver. She puts me on the lounge* darkens > lazily* thinking, reluctantly, that I must go and 
the room, and seats herself beside me, with the i do likewise, when a consciousness that I am not 
eau tie Cologne. I stretch myself out; sud utter \ alone comes ever me; 


content of mind and body comes over me, With j 
half-shut eyes, I look around on Sybil’s dainty ] 


I turn quickly. What do I see.before me? 
Standing by. the old carving, fombliug busily 


boudoir, with its walls hung in blue* soft, white l at the door* with her face turned to me, is a 


rugs on the shining fioops, velvet portent hanging 
from the antique arched doorways. 


woman. But how queerly dressed ! And what 
a singular lace! Purple hair, half-hidden by a 


One of Sir Joshua’s tender, child does looks > long, flowing veil; great, dark, cruel eyes; and 
down from over the mantel, where.bits of Sevres, f tender?red lips, half-parted in a smile. But what 
scattered amongst bric-e-bmc of eyery description, j a smile! It is cruel as death itselfi I Blare, 
lie in artistic confusion. But as I look around, 1 fascinated, at the quaint dress, with its green 
ope thing catches my eye, which aeeme to be j satin pettioeat* jewelled stomacher, and standing 
utterly incongruous, and out of keeping with <he j ruff. But what has she in her hand? Is it a 
rest of the room. What is it? 14um to Sybil, j dagger ? 

Before I can speak, she has fallowed the direction j “ How absurd all this is,” I think. “ What, a 
of my eyes* and forestalled my question. } horrible dream.” I rub my eyes* violently, 
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strive to rouse myself and then look back again. 
Sure enough, she is gone I “Ah!” I think, 
“ t hat comes from Sybil’s fetiche. A fine -welcome 
it has given me. I must find tho child.*’ 

So thinking, I lihif-rise, and look toward my 
bugbear. As I look, I think the cabinet door is 
open. I go to it., for it was locked, when I Went 
to sleep, ond Sybil showed me the key hanging 
to her belt, in imitation of a chatelaine. The door 
is open. Afraid, I know not why, I extend my 
hand, ond push it still wider. . On either side, I 
gee small drawers, with locks of queer work¬ 
manship; ond little, orohed doorways, looking 
like shrines for miniature saints. I stumble in, 
and look around me, half-frightened, when just 
beyond, I see a gleam of light. Instinctively, I 
put forth my hand, and grasp what seems to be 
a projecting handle. A push, and something 
gives way, with a resisting creak, and the panel 
swings slowly open. A gust of air, cold as 
though from a 1 tomb, blows in upon me. But 
impelled by something, in spite of myself, for I 
am trembling from head to foot, 1 go on. 

At first, I see nothing, and then, as my eyes 
become acenstemed to the sombre light, I behold, 
at my feet, a flight of winding stairs, which 
twist and turn, until I grow fairly dizzy gazing 
upon them. Suddenly I see a figure crouching, 
half-way down the Staircase; and niy heart 
seems to stop beating, as 1 recognize the same 
figure, which 1 saw in my dream. As I look, I 
hear a footstep, far -away in the distance. It 
approaches, nearer and nearer. Surely it is 
some one coming up the stain. Perhaps, that 
madwoman 1 She must be an escaped lunatic, 
from some near asylum. She has a dagger. 
What awful thing may she not do ? He must be 
warned. 

While I stand, stupefied, the steps come on, 
nearer and nearer; and then I eee appear, 
above the balustrade, first the head of a man, 
young and handsome, with a smile upon his lipB, 
then his shoulders, and finally his whole figure. 
Where am I? I am dreaming again. Per he, 
too, is dressed in the costume of the sinteenth 
century, and holds a slender rapier in his 
hand. 

I must call. Where Is Sir George T I struggle 
for breath; but cannot make a sound. The 
satin dress moves, looking like a serpent ooiHng 
itself to strike. I see her rise and lean forward. 
She holds her dagger on high. She means 
murder. He comes nearer and nearer, humming 
a light dong. I shut tny eyes. I con do nothing. 
Then follows a heavy crash, with groans, growing 
feinfer and feint er. The* sikaoe. 

What have I seen? Muhtar! And I am 


alone with this thing. Is it human? 1 know 
not. With one wild effort, and nttering a piercing 
scream of agony, I Tush blindly forward, and 
gain the door. With the strength of despair, I 
push it to behind'me; fbr I hear steps coming 
after me. With one epring, 1 gain the outer 
door ef the Carving, turn the key j and then I 
remember no more. 

When I come to myself, I am on the lounge, 
with Sybil on one side, tenderly bending over 
me, and Sir George on the other. As I open my 
eyes, poor Sybil bursts into team. 4f Oh ! aunt 
Nell,” she cries, “ I thought you wort dead.” 

After a few moments, trembling still, I am 
able to tell them all. They listen, with profound 
amazement. Suddenly, Sybil draws closer to 
Sir George. 

“What oan it mean?” she half whispers. 
“That is the wicked Oomtesse Jeanne, and 
aunt Nell has never seek her picture—” 

“What,” 1 say, trembling still more. “The 
old OomtesSe Jeanne, whom I’ve just seen. The 
murderess.” And the same awful fear comes 
over me, as I glance toward the oM carving, 
which seems to glare at me threateningly, with 
its body-goard of monsters; 

“ Let ns go,” I dry, beside myself with terror, 
“from this horrible things-” 

Sybils as frightened as I, and both of os 
dinging to Sir George, stumble out into the 
brood hall, through the great door of which the 
bright sunshine ta streaming. I gasp with relief, 
as I step into wbat seems to be another world, 
apart from that aw fill woman, with her shim¬ 
mering green robe and gleaming eyes: 

Hero Sir George tells me the story of the 
Oomtesse Jeanne. She was one of tho dames 
d’honnMtr of Catherine de Medici, one of that 
circle of dark-eyed Italian beauties, whom tHe 
Queen brought with her from stately Florence. 
The Wycombe of that day saw her, While on a 
visit to the Court of France, fell desperately in 
love with her, and married her. But he was of 
a fickle nature, and after awhile tired of her, 
often leaving her alone'here in the Manor Honse, 
while he went up to London, where he plunged 
into all sorts of gayeties; The Oomtesse Jeanne, 
for such she continued to be called, even in 
England, said nothing. But although Che smiled 
os sweetly as ever, people remembered her 
Italian nature, aid shook their heads, when they 
saw Wycombe set to wooing another woman, in 
his gay, reckless fashion, and thts time a fair 
d&xbe, in her very neighborhood. 

One morning, when Wycombe Was up at 
London, lb attendance on the Cbttrtr, he was 
missing at the royal stagnant. His lodgings 
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were searched, and in. an illuminated note, was | 
found a summons from the Comtesse Jeanne. A < 
little, perfumed note it was, couched iu charming 
language. Beneath, in Wycombe's writing, 'was 
“ I go—pray for ma” He knew it was, proba¬ 
bly, death he was going to: and he was right: 
he nerer returned. Stranger still, the Comteese 
was never heard of more. 

So Sir George told the old story, as ws sat 
together, in the sunny halt For awhile we were 
silent Then Sybil speaks l 

“ Aunt Nell,” she says, ‘*pow you must see 
her portrait You shall find her, for yourself. 
That will prove,* 1 she adds, laughing, nervously, 
“whether you have seen the real Cmntes?e 
Jeanne or not" 

We go to the picture gallery, where, from the 
midst of noble knights and fair iaces, X see, 
gazing at me, the wicked eyes of the Comteese 
Jeanne. My unstrung nerves give way, and I 
yield to foolish terror, and fly from the room, 
closely followed by Sybil. 

It is she,*’ I cry. “ What have I seen?" 

That evening seems years long, Sybil and 
myself start at every sound, while even Sir 
George is not much better. It is decided, that, 
on Tom’s arrival iu the morning, Sir George and 
himself shall investigate the old carving; for 
that there is a door, I insist, although Sir George 
Still faintly ridicules the idea. 

What a night I pass. Finally, morning cornea. 


Then ten o’clock, and with it Tom. He listens 
to my tale, at first incredulously, but as I go on, 
his face sobers down, and he laughs no longer. 

Sybil and myself are banished, and wait, in 
quief, at the other end of the old Manor House. 
Hours elapse. Finally, we hear steps; and Sir 
George appears* The latter cornea to me. 

“ Is this it?" he says, slowly ; and holds out 
to me an old dagger, rusty and bent. 

“ The very one,” I ory, and my heart seems 
to stand still. 

There is little more to be said. After aq 
hour's search, they had found the door, which 
seemed covered with the dust of centuries. 
From the door, opened the winding staircase. 
At the turn of the stair they found two skeletons; 
one a woman; at her side a man’s. Between 
them, the old dagger. 

“ It was doubtless a passage-way," says Sir 
George, “ made for hiding a priest. Every old 
house had one in those times. The Comtesse 
Jeanne decoyed her husband into it, and no one 
ever knew till now." 

The following day, we all started for a touif 
through Switzerland, whilst the chateau had some 
few alterations made in it. Among them, to 
wall up the secret passage. 

T have given you the bare feels* They cannot 
be explained. 

’Tis strange, but true. 

\ Truth is, sometimes, stranger than fiction. 


HOW LONG? 
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We’ve Journeyed o’er life’s rugged way, 

And gleaned our share of bliss. 

From childhood’s morn and youth’s heyday, 
We’ve traveled on to this 1 
The evening of a peaceful life, 

Why mourn, that so it be, 

That friends, have gone, like flowers ripe 
That bloomed for you and me? 

The world, that onoe a vision bright 
Gleamed radiant on oar gaze. 

Has proved to be a hollow cheat, 

A chain of sorrowing days. 

Onr heads have grown so white, my dear, 
Our lips, once gay with song, 

Gan only murmuf u Deatii is neor. w 
I wonder, love, how long I 

A little white we have to stay 
Amid life’s busy throng, 

A little while, to watdh, and pray, 

I wonder, love, how long I 


A few more suns must rise and set 

A few more miles be trod, 

A feW'more sorrows to forget, 

ITer we’ll go Itdme to God. 

Then who will think of, yon, and me, 
Who mourn, with fulling team, 

And grieve that ’neuth the sod wo lie. 

To watt the fate of years. 

Ah, me I above the narrow bed, 

That scarce is sodded yet, 

The world, with careless feet, will tread; 
And friends will soon forget. 

T*were sweet to be forgotten here, 

For memory ends all strife, 

But hard, indeed, to die, my dear, 

If dying ended life. 

Ah ! precious js the faith, w r e hold 
Of future joy, and song. 

Come closer* we have grown so old, 

Sure Death will come e'er long. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Mtba had passed the drawing-room, as she 
Went, toward her own chamber. The tall win¬ 
dows, most of them opening into balconies, were 
open, and in one of these, leaning on the stone 
balustrade, young Roxburg stood conversing with 
the being foP whom she had been willing to 
sacrifice herself; but whose destiny had, in a 
single hour, been snatched from her hands. How 
forcibly that bright picture of the homage and 
luxury that she had hoped to give the fair giri, 
by one overwhelming act of Self-abnegation, 
smote upon Myra’s heart. 

But the revelations of the last hour had changed 
everything. Now the poor woman was helpless, 
and stood there, gazing across the room, dazed 
and dumb, with the agony of this knowledge. As 
she looked, Lady Alton came sweeping down the 
room, with the angry movement of a bird of prey. 
When she came opposite the window her steps 
were arrested, and she stood with her head up¬ 
lifted, and one foot advanced, regarding the picture 
on the balcony, with flashing anger in her eyes. 

Sweeping suddenly around, the lady retreated 
to the other end of the room, and dashed into 
brilliant snatches of conversation with Mr. Vance, 
moving restlessly about the room, as she talked. 

Then Lady Holden came in sight, gliding with 
her usual languid grace, to a sofa, opposite the; 
window, where those two persons seemed lost to ■! 
everything but themselves. This was a new 
cause of painful interest to Myra, whose eyes 
wandered from the gentle, bat somewhat worn, 
beauty of her face, to that in the balcony, won¬ 
dering that no one had yet remarked the singular 
resemblance. Surely no two persons, of widely 
different age, ever presented a more perfect 
likeness. The golden brown hair, the soft, hazel 
eyes, the proud, graceful poise of the head, were | 
all alike. 

Myra was occupied with this thought, when 
she saw Prime ooming in, by another door, 
apparently unconcerned, and with his old, 
pompous air. 

Then Myra shrunk away, and ran quickly up 
to her own room. The very sight of that man 
drove her wild, so wild, that she was nnoonscious 
(366) 


of the act, when she undressed herself, and crept 
into that sumptuous bed. 

There the poor woman lay all night long, ever 
more wretched. In all the world there was no 
hope for her. The last chance of restitution, the 
privilege of sacrifice, hnd been torn from her; 
confession would be of no avail. In her own 
ruin, she had involved that of the being she loved 
better than herself. 

How could she act? How was it possible to 
convince the people she had wronged of her own 
sin? Satisfied in the supposed restoration of 
their child, who had been accepted both by 
themselves and the law, was it possible that they 
would take the word Of a stranger, who must 
proclaim herself a criminal, as the very ground¬ 
work of her confession? Turn as she might, 
there was ho hope for her, none for the young 
creature, whom she had wronged so terribly. 

It was the agony of these thoughts, that made 
the wretched woman writhe upon her bed, and 
moan in the disturbed sleep that fell upon her, 
just before the dawn. 

She was lying thus, when Jane stole into the 
room. She, too, had been kept awake, with a 
crowd of bewildering thoughts, and was anxious 
about the strange conduct of her sister. 

“ Esther—Esther—wake up—wake up. Some 
dream is tormenting you,” she exclaimed, 
startled by that wan face. 

The woman started up, and fixed her wild eyes 
on the sweet face bending over her. 

“ Esther—no—no. I am Myra. Never call 
me Esther again. I have wanted to tell you so, 
a thousand times, but—but—” 

“ Oh, Esther, are you so ill as this? Try and 
compose yourself. Your talk frightens me.” 

“ Frightens you. No wonder. Such things 
are apt to kill one—only not at once.” 

“ My poor sister, you are dreaming yet. Lean 
against me, dear, while I put the hair back from 
your face.” 

“No, do not touch me. Innocent things like 
you must, never handle serpents.” 

“ Oh ; sister, how can you be so cruel.” 

“Cruel to you,.Dosy. Oh, I never meant it. 
'! I—what have I been saying, dear?” 
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Myra put up one hand, as Bhe spoke, patting : 
the girl’s face. The harshness had gone out of 
her own face and voice. 

“Saying,” repeated Jane, kissing the hand, 
still extended to caress her, 44 nothing that I 
should have regarded. Your sleep must have 
been broken with horrid dreams, and I awoke 
you suddenly.” 

“Yes, the dream was horrible,” answered 
Myra, shuddering down in the bed. 

“ We’ll forget that. It was only a dream. 
Last night, I came to tell you something; but 
you were tired, and so cross.” 

44 Cross, Dosy.” 

“ Dosy: how strange, you have called me by 
that queer name, twice this morning,” said the j 
girl, wiih a puzzled look. 14 1 wonder if I ever 
heard it before.” j 

Myra did not answer; but looked at her j 
earnestly. j 

At last, Jane broke into a soft laugh, as if j 
mocking her own thoughts. s 

44 Dosy—Dosy. Do you know, Esther, it seems \ 

to me, as if I had heard that dear, little name j 
before, whispered to me in a sea-shell.” 

Myra started. 

44 And—and beautiful, bright waters around 
me,” continued the girl, dreamily. 

44 W r ell!” 

Jane laughed, and shook her head. 

44 Oh, it was only a dream like yours, of course, 
it could be nothing else, but pleasanter. It lias 
been in my mind before; but I never could get 
hold of the name. Dosy—Dosy! JIow strange.” 

Myra sat upright among her pillows, and Jane 
was surprised to see flashes of the old fire 
shining through the dark heaviness of her eyes,: 
and swift gleams of color struggling across the 
pallor of her cheeks. 

44 Was that all? Did your dreams stop there? : 
Mine have been terrible. Tell me more of yours!” 

Jane smiled, and shook her head. 

44 IIow can I? Oh, yes, one thing 1 My bare 
feet left tracks in the sand.” 

44 But the shell—the shell. What was it like ?” 

“Like? Why, mottled brown and gold; but 
rough and marked with lines. Of course I never 
saw one like it. How should I, when the thing 
came out of my dreams?” 

“ Would you know that shell if it were real?” 

44 What an idea, Esther. Why, yes; it really 
does seem real to me, since we have been talking 
about it.” 

Myra sank slowly back to her pillows, and 
closed her eyes, drawing a long, deep breath. 
Was it possible, that, out of this vague memory, 
some hope might come for her ? 


44 Now,” said the girl, with rising color, and a 
little hesitation in her words. 44 Now that we 
have got through with our dreams, I wont some¬ 
thing of you, very much, indeed.” 

44 Of me, dear child? Well?” 

44 The gentleman they call Baraham; that tall, 
dashing person you saw upon the lawn, has a 
yacht lying in the harbor, close by. You can 
almost see it from here, when you look seaward. 
He has invited them all to go on board, and take 
a run along the coast, as far as the Isle of Wight, 
and they are going.” 

44 The Isle of Wight—who is going? Neither 
Mr. Yance or Lady Holden?” 

44 No. Lady Holden seemed toshrink from H; 
so did Mr. Yance; but Miss Vance was so 
disappointed, and Lady Alton promised to take 
such care of us, that I think my lady will give 
way, if you will only let me go with them. The 
gentlemen are so anxious. Mr. Roxburg says it 
is beautiful along the coast.” 

44 Does Lady Holden desire this?” 

44 1 suppose she saw how much I wanted to 
go,” answered the girl, blushing scarlet. 

Myra was silent and thoughtful awhile. This 
sudden and strange request disturbed her 
greatly; but in all her life she had never re¬ 
fused anything that promised happiness to the 
girl, and could not deny her now. 

44 Is the man they call Prime to be of this 
party?” she questioned. 

“No, Esther. He made some excuse. I do 
not remember what it was.” 

Still Esther hesitated; and turned away her 
head to avoid those pleading eyes. Jane felt 
the tears coming, and rising, hastily, went to 
the window. 

44 Here is the captain of the yacht, now,” she 
said, with a brave effort to speak cheerfully. 
44 Mr. Barnliam is giving him orders, I daresay. 
Look, Esther, what a fine, sailor-like fellow 1” 

Jane gathered up the lace curtain, and held it 
back as she Bpoke; while Esther leaned forward 
from the bed. A single glance was prolonged to 
a steady, searching gaze. Then she left the bed, 
hurriedly, gathered the shawl, thrown off the 
night before, around her, and went to the window. 

Upon the lawn, standing, cap in hand, before 
Barnham of Backwell, she saw a strong, upright 
man, apparently somewhat above thirty, in the 
regulation dress of the yachting club, which gave 
a certain degree of elegance to his powerful 
figure. Even from that distance, she could 
distinguish the expression of those clear, gray 
eyes, and the smile on that honest, sunburned 
face. 

Esther turned from the window, without 
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Speaking a ■word. Some new cause of excitement : 
seemed to have come upon her, for she began to 
arrange her dress with one hand. 

“ 1 must go out,” she said. “The air will do 
me good. Do not look anxious—I have been iu 
tlie park before.” 

Then, as if suddenly remembering, she added: 

44 It shall be as Lady Holden wishes, with re¬ 
gard to this cruise in the yacht.” 

44 Ah, you are always so good,” said Jane, 
wondering that the eyes she looked into werer 
filling with tears. 

Cn APTER XXX. 

Thb captain df the yacht, Harold, having taken 
his orders from Barnham of Backwell, made his | 
way down the grand avenue. Some distance from 
the house he saw a woman, with a dark veil j 
thrown over her head, and one arm supported 
by a scarf of dusky crimson ? Strange, but his 
heart stood still as she drew near; and the first 
glance of her eyes chained him to the earths 

44 Barnaby—barnaby Bates!” the woman cried. 

This name, uttered in a voice shaken with 
emotion, sent the blood, with a rush, through his 
frame. He held out both hands. 

“ Myra—oh, Myra I Have you risen from the 
dead?” 

The woman tried to answer, but her voice 
broke, aid nothing more was uttered between 
those two, during a full half-minute; but the 
sailor held her hand between both liis hard 
palms, and they looked into each others cyee, 
wondering at their incapacity for speech. 

44 Oh, Barnaby. I should bavd had no friend 
on the broad earth, if you had forgotten me,” 
said the woman, at last. “ Not one—not ono!” 

“ I am glad of that,” said Barnaby, wringing 
her hand. 44 What, do you want of any other, so 
long as 1 am hero? But tell mo—tell me—” 

44 1 will tell you everything, Barnaby-—every¬ 
thing ; for never in this world did a poor woman 
need help so much,” said Myra, interrupting 
him. “I was thinking of you, last night. Oh, 
it must be that the good God sent you here. I 
have been ill—very ill. You are looking at my 
arm. It is broken ; but that is nothing. Let us 
go this way, into some place where people never 
walk. No one but you must hear.” 

Barnaby kept her hand in his. It was quivering 
like a frightened bird; and os if it had indeed 
been one, he smoothed it softly with his dis¬ 
engaged palm, as they walked on together. 

Once in the depths of the woods, Myra paused. 

44 Woll,” he said, “ there is the old frightened 
look in your face, just as I saw it that night, 
when you called me out of bod, to get out my 


boat, and help you run away. I saw that 
rascal, Prime, up yonder, just now. Has he got 
a haud iu this trouble of yours?” 

14 He is crushing me to death.” 

41 Ah, and you are trembling, Myra. Sit down 
here, on the roots of this old oak, while I stand 
bock and listen. You need not tire yourself by 
looking at me, I shall hear every word.” 

Myra gave the kind fallow one look of grati¬ 
tude, and sat down. While he leaned against 
the oak, with folded arms, and a face that grew 
more serious each moment, she cowered, like a 
criminal, at his feet, and told him everything, 
her crime, her flight, her struggles, and the 
bitter repentance that had, at last, driven her 
back to England. 

When she had done, he seated himself by her 
side, and again took her hand, tenderly, in his. 

44 Then it was to save that child from being 
sold back to its parents, that you carried it off.” 

44 Yes, Barnaby. The threat drove me mad.” 

44 Poor thing, poor thing; and you were so 
young. We were both very young in those days, 
Myra; but I loved you then, aud I love you 
more dearly now.” 

44 When you know what I have done. Oh, 
Barnaby 1” 

For the first time, since Myra began her 
confession, she lifted her eyes. They were 
flooded with tears. 

41 More dearly than ever,” answered Barnaby. 
44 Didn’t you starve, that the child might be kept 
alivo in the boat. Didn’t you work like a slave, 
to bring her up as a lady should be, and, in 
doing it, make a lady of yourself, among people 
so low down in life, that they ridiculed and 
tormented you at every step. The wonder is 
that you did not break down and die.” 

44 Oh, you cannot tell how dear that child was 
to me. All the joy I had was in feeling that I 
was her slave, and might work out some redemp¬ 
tion for the wrong I had done. All the time, I 
meant to bring her home, when she was old 
enough to feel unhappy in the life I could give 
her. I had an insane idea, that my owp care 
and toil, should make her the lady she was by 
birth. It was so hard to give her up, that I 
dreaded to see her change from a pretty child, 
into a fair girl, and from that into the first bloom 
of womanhood; for in my soul, I had promised 
to tako her back to England, when that time 
should come, and give her up to the parents I had 
robbed, and when she entered on her inheritance, 
take leave of her forever, and go back to my old 
life alone. But now, what can I do—what can 
I dof* 

“ Don’t, Myra, don’t give way so.” 
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“ Oh, I've so wronged my darling; who, up to j ' 41 But if the worst comes to the worst, there is 
this hour, loves anil reveres me as her sister—her - no reason why you should.break your heart in, 
sister, aud she the heiress of all this: The child j this fashion. The young Indy has boeu happy 
of that most lovely lady, and I—*-oh, Barnaby, ; enough with you till now, and will, be more so, 
you know what a wretched, little pariah I was, J when wo are married, and I am captain of a mer- 
wheu you were so kind to me on the Isle of; ohantman, which is sure to be; ior I liavp given 
Wight. Bid you think then, that I should ever j Barnham notice, and am engaged on a line, that 
do a thing like this?” j runs from Liverpool to New Toirk,i I’ ve been in 

Myra lifted her eyes, with a piteous look of that last place before, Myrn, searching for you,”- 
appeal, to the kind face, that was now bending j “Searching for me, Barnaby?” L 

over her. It was quivering with emotions. j 44 Yes, Myra. That one letter you wrote to, 
“ 1 thought then, that you were the wildest, \ me, from the States, saying that you were alive 
brightest, and best girl in the world, and 1 think and well, just preyed on me, so that I couldn’t 
it yet. How could you tell ? In short, Myra, it force myself to stay, at home; but got tbe old man 
is that man, Prime, who deserves to suffer r for to Consent, and just shipped myself from Liver- 
all this, not you. If he hadn't frightened you to \ pool. But the States were so,.large, that a poor, 
death, the little girl would have been given back S fellow felt himself lost, when he got there, i 
to its mother, and no harm dome. As it is, he is. > wore my shoes off, searching the streets of New- 
the person, who has cheated her out of her j Yotfk for you, but could not get the least news.” 
rightful place in the world, and who has got to j Here, Barnaby leaned forward,, and looked 
suffer for it, sooner or later, if there is any t with pleading earnestness, into Myra’s eyes, 
justice on earth. You have done all that is i “ Won't you speak to me, Myra. I’m ready 
possible to set things right. Besides, the young \ to adopt the young lady, as my own sister, or 
lady lias been happy enough with you. Who j daughter, or anything you like, so it won’t be of 
would not be?” j so miich consequence, if she isn’t a great lady. 

44 But she has seen all this, and loves it,” said When I thought that pretty, little thing was 
Myra, looking around. 44 It seems as if I had really your sister, 1 always had the idea in my 
brought her into Paradise, only to drag her mind; for I never gave you up—never.” 
away, when it is most beautiftil. Oh, Barnaby, j ” Oh, Barnaby; but you must. IIow can I 
if you could have seen her, last night. Among burden you with my misery and piy sins?” 
all the ladies up yonder she was the loveliest.” If there was discouragement in these words, 
44 And that saucy, black-eyed sister of yours is j the voice, in which they were uttered, was broken 
playing the lady, in her place,” said Barnaby, with tender gratitude, and the poor fellow would 
and a gleam of amusement broke through the ! not accept them as a refusal, 
moisture in his eyes. 44 If you did not take it so “ If you only knew how .much I have thought 
much to heart, one might see A good deal of of this, before tlio mast, at night, or up in tbe 
comedy in it.” j rigging, when the winds whistled like fury 

“Comedy,” repeated Myra, with a bitter j around me; and how proud I was—and all for 
smile, “ see how that bad mftn has bound me your sake—wheu the owuers gnv? me a lift, and 
band and foot. If I had the power to denounce j I rose from mate to captain? I’m sure you 
this fraud, it would be at the cost Of ruin to this 
poor girl, and worse than that to my own mother, 
who has been almost an innocent accomplice 
from the first.” 

Barnaby was greatly perplexed. Even bis 
clear mind could discover no way of helping 
the poor woman. 

44 Wait,” ho said, at length, 44 be patient, and 
speak of this to no *one. 8o for as I over saw, \ 44 Ah, me, if it were possible,” she said, 

wickedness like this does not go on forever. \ Barnaby grew serious; lus face clouded, with 
Sooner or lhter, the man, Prime, will be exposed. \ a look of reproach. 

He is often with my’employer. They sometimes \ 4 ‘Is it that you cannot care for me, Myra? 

cruise Whole days together, on the Harold. Be > Have you found some other person in the State? 
sure that I shall watch him closely. It will not 5 to love?” 

be the first time I’ve baffled him foh your sake.” j 44 No, Barnaby, no! Cannot you see, that my 
Spite of herself, Myra was oomforted. She j love curses everything it falls on? How can yovji 
almost smiled. j wish it thou?” 


wouldn’t have the heart to disappoint me.” 

Myra arose, and held out her hand. 

44 1 should not have the heart to disappoint 
you in anything, if I were more worthy, or had 
the power of making anyone happy.” 

“ Oh, Myra, you could make me the happiest 
fellow, that ever stood before the jnast.” 

Myra sighed, heavily. 
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“ I wish to make you a happier woman, and I 
will, so long as you lore no one else. I take no 
refusal. Good-bye, now. You will be sure to 
hear of me again.” 

Barnaby lifted the hand he had taken to his 
lips, blushing a little, while he covered his 
confiision with a deprecating smile. 

“It*s the first time, Myra, so you must not 
take it amiss,” he said, turning away. 

If Myra took this impulse of affection in bad 
part, she had a strange way of expressing resent¬ 
ment ; for her pale fitco flushed suddenly, and 
her eyes followed Barnaby’8 retreating figure, as 
he strode down the avenue, till it could no 
longer be seen, through the mist that blinded 
them. When he was out of sight, she sat down 
on the roots of that old oak, and fell into thought, 
that seemed to relax the lines of care, that had 
aged her face, and diffuse a soft glow of color, 
where all hAd been almost ashen paleness before. 
At last, she arose, murmuring: 

“ Yes, some one loves me—even me.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

I hats said that the Barnhams of Backwell 
were an old, time-honored family in the county, 
and, up to this period, the new man had kept 
his place among the proudest and best of its 
residents. It was not yet known that he had 
dealt, heavily, in poet-obits, with the Jews, and 
could only expect to release their hold on his 
inheritance, by some lucky chance on the turf, or 
a wealthy marriage. 

To this end, the young man had come down to 
his neglected old mansion, with his widowed 
sister, as the chatelaine , and a select number of 
friends, whose tastes and pursuits premised to 
make his seclusion endurable. Among these 
friends, he had invited the young American, as a 
concession to the sister, and Henry Prime, also> 
whom he had been made to believe, would be an 
important agent in his plans regarding the 
heiress of Aldensgate. 

Since Prime had drawn bo liberally on the 
gratitude of Asher Vance, and thrown off the 
burden of a slatternly wife, by persuading her to 
take another name, and assume the character of 
a widow, until he should be in a condition to lift 
her once more to his own high life, he bad become 
well known as a turfman, and had managed to 
gain admittance into the gambling clubs, where 
men of established rank sometimes amused 
themselves. In this way, he became acquainted 
with young Barnham 

Shrewd, keen, and endowed with sufficient 
education for that kind of friendship, Prime 
Boon made himself master of the young man’s 


difficulties, and saw in them an avenue to his 
own advancement. Of late years, Vance had 
become very weary of Prime’s rapacious demands, 
and in most instances resisted them with im¬ 
patience, Indeed, for some time, his presence at 
Aldensgate had been coldly discouraged, and 
remit tances from that source limited to an unsat¬ 
isfactory degree. 

The result of all this was debts, wherever 
credit could be obtained, and a pressure for 
payment, that made Barn ham’s invitation to 
Backwell, not only a desirable lift in the social 
scale, but a refuge from the clamorous threats of 
his creditors. 

All this, Prime flattered himself, would be 
changed, when Barnham should, through his 
influence, become the husband of the dashing 
young beauty, who was about to enter the great 
world, as the heiress of a title, and the enormous 
revenue attached to it. By his contract, a 
portion of this wealth would be paid over to him. 
In fact, through the secret, held only by him¬ 
self, and the woman, who lived in the cottage, 
near Mosley—his unacknowledged, but most 
obedient wife—there need be no limit to his 
rapacity; for he had but to whisper that secret 
to the false heiress, or the man who married her, 
to make them both the slaves of his will. 

This double game of villany prospered beyond 
his expectations, when that little carriage, con¬ 
taining the heiress, came crashing down the 
streets of Mosley, and hurled her, shrieking and 
mad with fear, almost at his feet, while Barnham 
was looking on from his high drag. 

Nothing could have been more picturesque, 
than tills first meeting. Indeed, it required 
little exaggeration, to insure himdelf the position 
of that young girl's savior, a seoond time; an 
advantage that he adroitly secured, and with it, 
an invitation for himself and the party at Back- 
well, to Aldensgate Hall. 

. But here the evil genius, that sometimes mocks 
such men, after luring them into a morass of 
difficulties, made itself visible. The very first 
night of his stay at the Hall, when everything 
Beamed to be working out his purpose, Prime 
lmd left the gentlemen to their wine, and saun¬ 
tered into the park, in the full enjoyment of a 
cigar, well satisfied with the success that hod 
followed all his movements. Onoe more, he had 
obtained a foothold in Aldensgate. A new claim 
bad been established on the gratitude of its 
inmates. There was no doubt that Barnham 
had thrown heart and soul into his pursuit of 
Bora, who had received his admiration, and 
encouraged his advances, with the finest of an 
experienced coquette. 
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This troubled Prime a little, and be almost bit 
through his cigar, while thinking of it; for bad 
men are often the most severe critics of female 
conduct; and he had not been able- to disguise 
to himself, that this girl, whom he had loved 
to think of, as placed, bjr his own genius, among 
the highest and brightest in the land, compared 
coarsely with the native grace, and gentle de¬ 
meanor of the American maiden, 'who had<con¬ 
versed so pleasantly with her countryman at the 
table. 

It was necessary that Prime should seek his 
wife at her cottage, in order to satisfy her of his 
continued interest in her affairs, and direct her 
conduct, during his stay in the neighborhood. 
Always sure of her devotion, be endured, with 
some impatience, the lavish joy of her greeting, 
and hushed the hysterical tears and laughter with 
which it woe accompanied, with contemptuous 
severity. 

It was some time, however, before the poor 
woman could control herself sufficiently, to listen 
or comprehend the crafty lesson he was giving her; 
but she was watching him move up and down the 
room, with a nervous desire to understand, when 
Myra broke in upon them, and after the stormy 
interview, fled into the park again. 

Though Prime had borne himself resolutely, 
the presence of this strange girl had shaken his 
steel-like nerves, and utterly discomposed him. 
With a few brief and confhsed directions to the 
poor woman, who crouched in a low chair, 
rocking herself, and sobbing, he left the house, 
pausing at the door, to enjoin strict silence on 
all that had happened. 

The man had his hand upon the gate in tho 
wall, and was about to swing it open, when some 
one touched his arm, gently, at firet, then with a 
firmer grasp. 

“ Henry Prime. That being the name, there 
isn’t no manner of nse in trying to wrench or 
wriggle out of it. The paper as I holds you with, 
is too reg’lar for that.” 

Prime turned, squarely round now, and saw 
that a hard, tlun-faced man, having closed the 
gate, with a twist of the hand, stood in front of 
him, blocking the way. 

“ It isn’t as if we hadn’t never met afore, now 
Ss it? You knows me, and I’m blest if I don’t 
know you. So we can go about our little business 
quite friendly.” 

“Well, what is it now?” questioned Prime, 
rallying, and with more composure, than his pre¬ 
vious agitation seemed to permit. 

“ Benton & Barns. Only a hundred and fifty 
pounds. Just a flea-bite for a gent, as is airing 
hiaself amon’ the high gentry.” 


“One hundred and fifty,” said Prime, feeling 
in his pockets, as if anxious to discharge the 
sum, at once. “ Upon my soul, 1 don’t happen 
to have the sum about me, little as it is; but if 
you can wait till morning, my good friend—” 

“Couldn’t speak of it. Orders are to bring 
the money or the man, up to London.” 

“ Very well,” said Prime, with assumed cheer¬ 
fulness. “ Then you must go with me up to the 
Hall, my fine fellow; but understand, you are 
my valet, just coifie down with important 
papers.” 

“ Which I has, undoubtedly.” 

“ And your duties may keep you in my room, 
late at night.” 

“ Perhaps, till the blessed morning,’/ rejoined 
the man, with a shrewd wink, “ and after that, I 
may be follering y6u round for orders.” 

“Exactly. Now let us move on.” 

They did move on. The sharp-faced stranger, 
walking with a quick, jerky step, and vigilantly 
watching his companion, all tho way. But his 
manner changed, as he entered the house. There 
he glided about, like a shadow, always watching 
his charge; but so quietly, that ho one observed 
him. 

Vanoe was in the drawing-room, when Prime 
entered it; and the seeming valet hovered near 
the door, outside. Myra passed him, on the way 
to her chamber; but without knowing that he 
was there. Then Prime came into the hall with 
Mr. Vance, and these two went into the library 
together. The man from London fbllowed, and 
planted himself near the door, which was left 
slightly ajar. Through this crevice came an 
arrow of light, and the sound of voices, to which 
the watcher bent his ear and listened. 

Prime spoke first, in a low, caressing voice, so 
subdued in its false tones, that no word came 
clearly through the opening. Then Mr. Vance 
answered, loud and clear, like a man whose 
patience had been tried to the utmost. 

“ No, Prime, no. I have wasted thousands on 
you already. The ink is scarcely dry on the 
check I gave you. Now five hundred pounds 
more is wanted. To such demands, there must 
come an end sometime. A smaller sum ! No, 
not even that.” 

The voice in which Prime answered this, was 
louder than it had been, and heated with anger; 
still only a word or t wo could be heard. 

“A long, terrible journey—ingratitude— 
daughter!” 

These words came disjointedly; but they 
seemed to sting the proud man who heard 
them. 

“ Let my daughter’s name pass. You have made 
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her an object of traffic too long; and, I must day, 
have given her an inordinate opinion of scrvkeg 
already acknowledged in full.” 

Vance said this with decision, aa men speak 
when they wish to put an end to disagreeable 
interviews; and even while speaking, advanced 
toward the door. 

The London man slunk bock into the darkest 
corner of the passage, and from his retreat, 
watched the faoes of ,tlie two men, as they came 
out, Vance turned toward the drawing-room, 
with very little appearance of discomposure; but 
Prime’s face was flushed, and there was a gleam 
in his eyes, that rather surprised the watcher, 
who had, as yet, seen only the lighter phases of 
the man’s evil character. 

“You here I Well, come in,” said the disap¬ 
pointed financier, as he turned to close the door 
of his chamber, to which he at once retreated. 
“ I have made sure of the money, to-morrow. So 
this will not last long.” 

A slow, but very moaning smile, crept over the 
man’s face, as he entered. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

Henry Pkimk had but one method of relieving 
himself from the espionage of his London visitor, 
and much against his will* sought Barnliam, the 
next morning. That young gentleman was on 
one of the lower terraces, conversing with 
Barnaby Bates, who. had como up to Aldensgaie, 
to receive orders about the yacht. 

As Prime advanced toward these two men, he 
recognized something familiar in the sailor’s 
frank face, and when he came close enough to 
distinguish it clearly, a thrill of superstitious 
dismay fell upou him; for in the bronzed and 
stalwart captain of the Harold, he recognized the 
young fisherman. He reoognlzed the youth, who 
had so adroitly baflled his pursuit of Myra and 
the child, when they escaped from the Isle of; 
Wight. 

No wonder that the man was seized with a \ 
sudden shook of the nerves. Within twenty-four j 
hours, the only persons, who possessed any ! 
knowledge of that event, had amen, as if from j 
the dead, to cross his path. j 

He understood that Barnaby was now the j 
master of Barnham’s yacht, on which the party \ 
from Aldensgaie was to set sail, the next day. j 
A life of adventure had taught this man to j 
arrange his ideas quickly, even in the heat of i 
excitement, and all the dangers of this appear- j 
ance presented itself to him at cnee. j 

What if Myra should go on. board the Ilarold, 
with tho rest, and thus come face to face with j 
her lost lover, who would be likely to identity J 


j hor before the whole company ? The united 

I < knowledge of these two persons might prove 
disastrous in the extreme. What if he should be 
compelled to leave Aldensgaie, and trust his 
designs to the mercy of such dangerous chances, 
just as they seemed about to culminate in a 
grand success? 

Always sensually self-indulgent, and, so far as 
the obances of fortune permitted, luxurious in 
his habits, the idea of a debtor’s prison was in 
itself a horror to him; but now it seemed 
absolute ruin. In his absence, what 'security 
had he, that the weak woman, in the cottage at 
Mosley, would not be won to give up her secret? 
True, she had found the courage and mental 
strength to keep it, and even act as his partisan, 
while the hope of yet being recognized as his 
j wife, with visions of unlimited finery in the dis- 
' tanoe, led her on; but would this strength last 

! against the passionate pleading of her first-born 
child, aided, as it might happen, by the haughty 
neglect of the young heiress, , who had already 
taken upon herself the airs of a mistress toward 
a servant, whenever she visited the cottage. 

In addition to all these causes of apprehension, 
came a bitter remembrance, that the true heiress 
of Aldcnsgate walready within its walls, and, 
in a few weeks, bad found her way to the hearts 
of its owners, more closely, than the false one had 
ever succeeded in doing. 

Thcso thoughts brought drop* of moisture to 
Prime’s forehead. These he hastened to wipe 
away with hifl handkerchief thus half concealing 
* Ids face, os Barnaby lifted, his cap to Barnham, 
and passed down the terrace, toward the avenue, 
where he was destined to encounter Myra, os 
has been already described. 

Directly, Prime sauntered up to the place, 
where Barnliam was standing, and addressed 
that gentleman, with his usual familiarity. 

“ I have jupt boon thinking that we had better 
give up tbis little excursion, around the island,” 
lie Baid, “or, at least, delay it. Things seem 
to he going at cross purposes in yonder.” 

“ Indeed 1 How ?” 

“Why, Lady Holden talks as if she intended 
to matronize her own daughter.” 

“ Tho deuce ! That would be unpleasant.” 
“Then my Lady Alton is so much occupied 
with her own affairs, that—” 

“Yes, yes, I understand,” Barnham broke in, 
with a shrug of the shoulders. “ But how is the 
arrangement to be changed?” 

“Why, of course, some accident to the yacht, 
which the captain came to report—” 

“ Well, well^ I leave the explanation to yon. 
No one understands that sort of thing bettor.” 
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This was a dismissal* bat Prim* still stood* 
with some embarrassment*.digging.hiscone into 
the turf. * 

“ My fellow,” he Said, 'glancing at the man from 
London, who had halted at a respectful distance, 
hfts brought down Some accounts that I bad 
forgotten. It is a principle with me never to 
let a tradesman wait 7 bnt my bank account'has 
run confoundedly* and I hardly dare venture to 
draw upon it. If yon hare cashed Vance’s 
check, would it be perfectly convenient to let me 
have the amount f You shall have my acceptance 
to doable the amount.” 

Barnham’s first impulse was to shrug his 
Shoulders, and decline. But it might be danger¬ 
ous to offend by a refusal. Very reluctantly, it 
must be confessed, he drew torth his note-case, 
and counted the notes he had received for the 
oheck, Into Prime’s hand. 

11 Now let us drop into the library, and make 
out the security,” said Prime, with a dignified 
business nir. “ No amount of friendship Bhauld 
excuse a man for negligence in such matters.” 

Within an hour from this time, the London 
man was seen riding away from Mosley, on the 
top of a railway omnibus* looking particularly 
well satisfied; but afterward, during his visit to 
Aldensgate, Prime Was often heard to bemoan the 
absence of his valet, and threaten to discharge 
him altogether, if he remainbd muoh longer from 
his post of duty. 

CIIAPTER XXXIII. 

Lady Ho&dto, whose frail health gave her 
almost the habits of an invalid* had not yet 
recovered from the nervous shook of hot daugh¬ 
ter’s accident, and had been, ihOre than was 
usnal, confined to her own apartments* during 
the visit of her guests from BnckwelL Thus it 
happened that Mr. Vahc4,' whose devotion to 
hef was constant, found himself, to a great degree, 
withdrawn from the duties, of What was to him 
almost enforced hospitality, while Dora, enchanted 
with the position of hostess* entered into its 
duties with a dash, and seconded all the arrange¬ 
ments of Lady Altou, Without being in the least 
aware that she was a puppet in that lady’s 
hands. Thus it happened, that in their rides 
And drives, and especially in the atnusemeuts 
indoors, or games upon the laWn, ysung Barnham 
Was most frequently the partner or companion of 
the young heiress* and It was no unusual thing 
to see them wandering away into the park, with 
Lady Alton, 'a&d; perhaps* Prime in company, 
forming * pleasant group* so long as they were in 
sight of the Hail; but onde within the shadows 
of the park* Prime would be seized with on 


< ardent deeiro to consult a game-keeper about the 
birds or fojxpe, or my lady would become weary, 
and >find a cosy nook in the shade, where she 
would sit down and read some volume, in which 

I , she become so intensely interested, that her 
young; companions might wander off*' without 
attracting her attention. 

In this way, an intimacy was established 
between Barnham and the girl heiress, which 
might have startled the parents of that wayward 
| young person, had it not been oareftilly concealed 

i frofcn their observation. 

This artful arrangement left Roxburg much to 
his own ktoure* and frequently throw him into 
$ the society of the young stranger, known as Jane 
\ Benson, from whom’ both the heiress and her 
> lady visiter kept haughtily aloof, nntil the com- 
\ panionship of these young persons was feat 
> Verging into a mutual love-dream, that deepened 
j into an abiding passion, so gently* that beautifhl 

I Aldenegate became a Paradise to them both. 
When Lady Alton became aware of this, she 
broke into open rebellion against her . brother, 
who had so selfishly monopolized her time in his 
own interest. 

“ Nonsense, Louisa,” he said. 44 Yeur fox has 
> got into a safe covert, and will never be routed 
j into the open field again. I saw that before he 
\ hod been tWehty-four hours at Aldensgate. You 
i hod a fair chance in London, at Rockwell, too, 
I and might have run the fellow down here, if that 
| demure little beauty from the States hadn’t 
< broken into the chase. Give it up* my lady, give 
| itup. A disenchanted man Is like trout that has 
| felt the hook, you never get him back to the 
I same bait.** 

| The frank rudeness of this Speech brought fire 
I into Lady Alton** eyes* and! a hot erimson to her 
> cheeks, that denoted further rebellion, Barnham 
\ saw this, and began to soothe her, '> 

| 44 Yon see, Loo,” he continued* in a mere con- 

I ciliatory fashion, “ this young fellow may not be 
< half so wealthy as be is reported to be. You 
| have nothingbut publiorumor for that. Besides, 
| these trans-atlantic men make no act Moments 
l on their wives, and most of them insist upon 
> living in their own country.” 

| • The lady lifted her beautiful shoulders* with a 
I shudder of disgust. 

I “ It isn’t os if you loved the cad;” he said. 

| . A soomftil smile was tho only reply. 

< 44 Or wouldn’t have found him deucedly 

j in - the way, among our own people,” said 
| Barnham, 

| 44 You tan hardly imagtae that I would have 

| permit tod that,” Was the haughty reply. 

\ Barnham laughed. 
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“ At any rate, he has saved us the necessity of 
putting him down, unless yon still intend to 
pursue a forlorn hope. During the next few 
weeks, 1 shall expect you to give me your entire 
energies. My gold-fish is fairly hooked, and will 
be in the basket, by that time. Then your turn 
shall come.” 

Lady Alton smiled, doubtingly. 

“ When I am fairly seated here, your own 
position will rise to a level with mine.’ 1 

“ But I tell you, neither Vance or my lady, will 
ever consent. The very proposal will put them 
on their guard,” said the affectionate sister, glad 
to throw back some of the truth, he bad stung 
her with. 

Barnham smiled, somewhat bitterly. 

“ Besides,” continued the lady, enjoying his 
discomfiture, “ I can see no reason why her 
ladyship should not live to be ninety, and the 
estates are entailed.” 

“ No,” answered Barnham, sharply, “ not all. 
By the old earl’s will, enough, to satisfy even a 
more needy man than I am, will oome to the 
young lady, on her wedding-day. Prime has 
made sure of that.” 

“ Prime,” repeated the sister, with scorn. 

14 But I have confirmed his report, beyond all 
question.” 

“ You are sufce of this,” said the lady, whose 
interest in the matter was beooming intense, 
“because I am certain that both Vance and 
Lady Holden will refuse their daughter to any 
man living, until she has reached an age, that 
would make it useless to seek her. There must 
be a presentation, a season or two ih London, 
admirers by the score, no doubt, and yoU know 
what that means.” 

“ It means that she will drift a hundred miles 
beyond my Teach, bat—” 

Then Barnhani looked around, Os if. to insure 
himself that no one was ‘within hearing, then 
bent his head, and spoke In a low whisper. 

Lady Alton started, and a quick exclamation 
broke from her. Barnham laid bis hand over 
her month. 

“ Hush 1 For heaven's soke do not speak so 

loud.” 

This conversation had taken place in the 
picture gallery, at AldensgatC, on the day befere 
the Backwell party were to return heme, and the 
startled warning of tho young mart was given, 
because two persons appearod, that moment, at 
the other end, and stood therre> before one bf the 
pictures; but evidently absorbed in each other. 
These two Were Roxburg and Jahe Benson. 

Lady Alton's eyes flashed fire, and her lips 
curled. 


“ Step back—step book, or they will see you,” 
whispered Barnham. 

An oriel window was behind them, over which 
a curtain of purple velvet had been partly 
drawn, filling that end of the gallery with violet 
shadows. Behind this drapery, Barnham drew 
his companion, almost forcibly. 

Lady Alton trembled with anger, as she looked 
upon the two lovers. For no one could have 
mistaken the grace, the earnestness, and vital 
passion, that held those two persons in one 
position so long. The girl had been looking 
upward at the picture, where two lovers were 
standing by a moss-grown welL The female, a 
fair, dainty, peasant girl, had placed the pitcher 
she bad brought, on the stone-work, and was 
looking down at it, wistfully, while a young man, 
Who had surprised her at the well, was bending 
forward, holding both her hands in his, and 
pleading, what seemed to be, a doubtful cause; 
for her head Was turned partly from him. 

“ If 1 were pleading like that, with your hands 
in mine, and my heart on my lips, pleading for 
the best hope of my life, would you turn from 
me ? Would you strive to wring your hands free, 
with that impatient gesture?” 

This was what the young man was saying, as 
the excited woman, behind the curtain, stood 
gazing upon him. . While he spoke, the girl’s two 
hands were clasped in his, and his fine face was 
bent over her, imploringly ; for the humility of 
great love was struggling, within him, and at 
such times the proudest man is humble. 

The girl did not answer him at once; but her 
eyes fell from the picture, and their lashes 
drooped lotrer and lower, till they almost touched 
the scarlet of her ohecks; but there was no effort 
to wrest her hands away; and, even frdm that 
distance, those Watchers could see the lace on 
her bosom, rise and fell, with her emotion. 

“ You will not answer me,” pleaded the man 
once more. “ Yet \ love you so dearly, that one 
word would be heaven, or a disappointment so 
cruel that I could hardly endure it.” 

The girl lifted her eyes, and her sweet mouth 
trembled with smiles.; She could not speak ; but 
the expression of her foot was enough. Instantly 
those two iittle hands were lifted to his lips, 
drawing her to dose to him, that her bowed head 
almost rested on-his bosom. 

All this, Lady Alton and her brother saw, ; 
from the oovertj behind the purple curtains. 

CHAPTBB XXXIV. 

Lady HotemrWas alone in her dressing-room, 
three days after She >return of her guests to 
Baukwell. For some cause, other than her usual 
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ill-health, a sense of relief had fallen upon her, 
when these uncongenial persons took their leave, 
and the quiet routine of her life went on. Per¬ 
haps it was the society of that strange girl, that 
had 'caused this sndden rise of spirits; for it so 
happened, that the seclusion of Myra, and the 
constant activity of the young heiress, had 
thrown Jane almost constantly with tho lady of 
the house; and that which, at first, seemed 
scarcely more ■ than a roman tic fancy, had 
deepened into abiding affection between the 
two. 

That day, Jane was sitting on a low chair, 
almost«at the lady’s feet, embroidering a web of 
rich Persian colors, on a back-ground of heavy 
satin, which was heaped in waves of dead gold 
on her lap. The lady was lying among the 
cushions of a low couch, that Bwelled around her 
softly, blue as a summer sky, over which the 
delicate commingling of muslin and lace in her 
dress fell and floated, like the trailing of a 
cloud. 

“ What is it, dear ebild, that you wish to tell 
me?” said my lady, at last, speaking in a slow, 
sweet Voice, as if She had been continuing some 
conversation. “Or is it that you wish first to 
consult your sister?” 

Jane looked up, suddenly, and both hands fell 
down to the work in her lap, and a crimson] 
blush spread over her whole face. f*or a moment, | 
she seemed to be struggling for Words. ] 

“No, I—I—would rather tell it to you, dear 
lady. Esther is not like herself, since we came 
here, and it might make her worse to know—to 
know what I have been thiuking about.” 

“ But it would not make me worse. Nothing 
you can say will ever do that, unless it is to con¬ 
fess that you are tired of Aldensgate, and wish to 
leave us.” 

Jane caught these Words, breathlessly, as if 
they had a new meaning for her. 

“ Wish to leave you ? Ohy>I shall never want 
to do that, only—-only—!* 

Lady Holden sat upright on her couch, and the 
color faded from her face. 

“ Only what, my child ? ,; 

“ I don’t know. It was that which I wished 
to tell you. I can never be happy till some one 
knows. Perhaps, you may think it wrong, that 
I can dream of being hajppy at all; for it seems 
like a dream; but, oh, such a beautiful dream I 
My lady, some one loves me.” 

Lady Holden bent forward, and kissed that 
hot and blushing face; but her own countenance 
was troubled, and her lips were tremulous. 

“ Yes, dear child, I love you.” 

The dead gold embroidery fell to the floor, and. 


in a moment, Jane was kneeling on it, with her 
face buried in Lady Holden’s lap. 

“ Oh, my lady, forgive me—forgive me; but it 
is another person^ You will not believe that he 
can be in earnest, and I only a poor orphan girl, 
with no one belonging to me, but my poor, dear 
sister; but he does—he does 1” 

Lady Holdpn was very pale now; but she 
smoothed the girl’s hair tenderly, though the 
slender hand trembled in its meshes. 

“ Who is the man ?” she questioned. “ Not 
Bfcrnham of Backwell ?’ ’ 

“ No—no! Both he and his sister looked down 
upon me too much for that. Besides, I did not 
like him at all.” 

“ Of course: how could ypu ?” 

“ But Mr. Roxburg is so differeut.” 

Lady Holden’s hand lay, for half a minpte, 
resting, heavily, on the girl’s head. 

“ An American,” she said, at length, “ then he 
would take you away.” 

“ Take me away ? I have not thought of that. 
I know that he loves me ; nothing more.” 

“And you love him?” 

The girl lifted her face, and those brown 
eyes flashed out like diamonds, from under their 
drooping lids. 

“ Oh, my lady !” 

That moment the Persian curtain, that served 
as a portifere, was thrown back, and Miss Vanoe 
entered the room. She was dressed for a walk. 

“ So,” she said, flashing a scornful glance op the 
kneeling girl, “ 1 need not have troubled myself 
to ask if I could be spared long enough to inquire 
after my good nurse. . You find it so easy, mamma, 
to fill my place, I need not fear being missed.” 

Without waiting for consent or rebuke, the 
imperious young lady flung back the portifere 
again, and disappeared; a look of ahgry defiance 
burning on her face, as she left the house, and 
crossed into the park. 

Two of the game-keepers, who saw her pass, 
looked at each other, and laughed a little 
coarsely. One even said, but partly under his 
breath, as he made a significant gesture with his 
hand toward the Hall, “ I wonder if they know 
up yonder, how often She lias walked this way, 
since the Backwell people left.” 

Unconscious of this rough criticism, the young 
heiress went on her way, till she came to the 
gate in the wall, and passed through. Then she 
saw a saddle-horse, standing under the shelter of 
a large oak near, and stopped long enough to pnt 
him on the neck, before she entered the cottage. 
Here, Martha, the nurse, was waiting to receive 
her, with a beaming countenance, and arms 
extended for a welcoming embrace. 
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“ My darling. My bright, precious bird,” she 
exclaimed. “Is it for me you come across the 
park so often now, or—” 

Dora cut the eager question short. 

“ Oh, you are neither to ask questions or 
answer them, to any one, my good Martha.” 

Then motioning the poor woman back with her 
hand, she avoided the proffered embrace. 

“There, there, don’t be nonsensical; as if I 
couldn’t understand how much you like me.” 

“Like you?” answered the woman, with tears 
of pathetic reproach in her eyes ; " as if that was 
all I feel.” 

“ Well, it must bo all, for this time,” said Dora, 
glancing toward the parlor door. ** I saw his 
horse under the oak.. Is he here?” 

“ Yes, he’s waiting.” 

Dora opened the little paidor door, and glided 
into the room, where Bornham of Backwell stood 
waiting for her. The woman turned away, sick 
at heart, and sat down, with both hands pressed 
to her fhee, srtrhrihg, poor thing, to choke back 
the sobs that wonld not be suppressed. 

“It’s because she don’t know. IIow should 
she ? The bright, beautiflil darling—how should 
she? Coming Kke a bird of paradise out of the 
grandest hall in the kingdom, in such splendid 
clothes, and I like this.” 

Here the woman dropped her hands, and 
looked down upon her faded and ill-fitting dress. 

“ But it will not be bo always,” she half-spoke, 


half-sobbed. 41 When sht comes to her own, 
there' 1 11 bo some one eiso wearing the silks and 
satins, that she was used to onoe. Henry has 
promised ;• and Henry always keeps his word, 
when people will let him; but then it’s hard.” 

Here the woman broke into a fresh burst of 
tehrs, the ode indulgence that was under her own 
control but - subsided, at last, with a few long 
drawn sighs, into a state of sem^contentment. 

All at Once, startled by a movement in tlto 
parlor, she pushed the damp hair back from her 
face, stooped forward, replaced one of the shoes 
that was half off her foot, and prepared herself 
for anything that might happen. 

Nothing did happen, 1 beyond the appearance of 
Miss Vance, who eamc out of the parlor, with a 
burning color in her cheeks, and fire in her eyes, 
such as we may observe in a young race-horse, 
about to try his speed for the first time. Without 
speaking to the woman, who Watched her with a 
look Of wooftil yearning in her eyes, she left the 
cottage, and let herself into the park. Not long 
after this, Bamham of Backwell came sauntering 
around the cottage, and, mounting the horse, 
which stood restlessly under tho oak, rode 
quietly away. Afi he passed the antique church, 
Prime joined him, and the two went into Mosley 
together* talking, in rather loud voices, of the old 
tablets and wonderful altar screen, of which they 
were taking Sketches. 

[to bi concluded.] 


MATTHEW XIV. 22—33 

BY TBID1B10K LINGBBIDO*. 


JLo, Sa the moon lew night; 

In the rough wind's despite. 

They ply the oar. 

Keen gusts smite In their teeth; 

Tho hoftrso watt* chafa beneath 
With muffled roar. 

Numb fingers, failing force, 
Scarce serve to hold the course 
Hard-won halfway* 
When o’er the tossing tide, 
Pallid and heavy-eyed, 

Scowls the dim day. 

And now In the wan light, 
Working the waters wliiU^ 

A shape draws near. 

Each soul, !n troubled wise, 
tearing with starting Syet, 
OHet out far fear. 

Each grasps his neighbor tight, 
In helpless, huddled fright, 1 
Shaken and swayed. 


And lei the Master nigh 
Speaks;softly, “It ip I; , 

Be not afraid." 

E’en so! to ns that strain 
Over life’s moaning main 
Thou drnwest near, 
And, knowing not Thy guise; 
We gaio with troubled eyes, 
And cry fhr fear. 

A strange voice whispers low, 
“ This joy must tbou fbrtgo, 
Thy first send beet." 

A Shrouded phantom stands 
Grossing the best-loved hands 
Tor churchyard rest. 

then, soft m is the fan 

white gleaming P»U 

By snowflakes made, 
Stilling each slartlctl cry, 
Thou speakost, " It Is I; 

Be not afraid.*’ 
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HELEN'S THANKSGIVING DINNER. 

BY MRS. J. E. m’cONAUOHT. 


It was not to be expected that old Mr. Appleby, 
head of the great firm of Appleby & Forsyth, 
would consent to the marriage of his only 
daughter to his penniless clerk, though the 
young man was of excellent character. Will 
Thornby, himself, modestly admitted this. But 
neither he, nor Helen, looked for the objections 
to come just in the way they did. 

“ A young fellow, who has his way to make in 
the wortd, as you have, sir,” said the father, 
“needs a real heip-mate, and not a mere bit 
of ornamental furniture. Helen is a good girl; 
but she is not fit to be the wife of a poor man. 
She can no more cook a breakfast, than sail 
one of my ships. I have explained my views 
to her oflen,” he continued, glancing over his 
spectacles at her, as she toyed with a curtain 
tassel, in her embarrassment, “ but she probably 
thinks me too old-fashioned; she has never put 
my advice into practice.” 

“Father,” said Helen, reproachfully, “you 
know I have made an elegant cocoanut cake for 
tea, a number of times.” 

“ A man cannot live on cocoanut cake, my 
child. Wholesome breaS, a broiled steak, and 
good coffee, are much better. There is no use in 
arguing this point. But I like you, sir, and I’ll 
propose a compromise. If my daughter is willing 
to go to work, and qualify herself on this subject 
of house navigation, I will not object to you 
taking her as commander-in-chief of your craft. 
That’s my ultimatum, sir. If Helen learns to cook 
a Thanksgiving dinner, from beginning to end, 
I will write out a certificate for her. She can 
turn it into a marriage certificate, if she likes,” 
and his gray eyes gave a slight twinkle. 

“ Must she wait until Thanksgiving to serve up 
her dinner?” asked Will, rather anxiously. 

“ If she has it ready to serve, in a year from 
next Thanksgiving, you’ll be in luck,” said the 
father, with an incredulous smile. And with 
these words he dismissed the lovers. 

“ He wasn’t so formidable as I expected,” Baid 
Will, drawing a long breath. 

“ But you don’t realize,” said Helen, rueftilly, 
“ what a task he has set me.” 

“What are the requirements of a Thanks¬ 
giving dinner, that is according to your father’s 
standard ?” 

“Just the things that his mother used to set 

Yol. LXXVIIL—26. 


j out in his old New England home. His devotion 

> to this festival is a relic of his early days. Our 
| cook understands it all, for which I am thankful; 
i but how I am to set about learning, is a puzzle. 

| I believe the fefcst takes in a little of everything 
< in the range of cooking. If I can cook such a 
i dinner, to suit father’s taste, I can do anything 

in the cooking line. But I’ll do it,” she added. 

| “ You bravo girl,” cried her lover. 

“ It will be rather humiliating,” said Helen, 

> after awhile, “ to ask Rebecca for information on 
J every little thing. I ought to know something 
\ about flour, and spices, and such things, to begin 
\ with. When I made my cake, Rebecca brought 

I me all the things.” 

The task, assigned to Helen, might look easy 
to those, who had boen familiar, all their lives, 
with the details of house-work. But. it was a 
| serious undertaking for a lady of her Wealth, 
with no mother to direct her, and only a stately 
housekeeper and a cook to consult, cither one of 
whom had little patience with this “latest 
whim,” as they called it, of Miss Helen. They 
would have much preferred her room to her 
company in the kitchen, and their only hopd 
was that the “ cooking fit” would not last long. 

Helen kept her secret , of course. But Rebecca, 
began to guess that her fiithcr had “promised’ 
her something,” in ca90 she would qualify hep- 
self as a cook. “ Maybe a trip to Europe r or, 
perhaps, a diamond necklace.” Helen did not 
deny, or affirm any of these suspicions, but 
| plodded regularly on her way. There was a 

i touch of obstinacy in her composition, that 
would not let her give up, or take help, after 
one or even two, rather unsuccessful experiments 
j in bread-making. She went to work again, after 
| every failure, saying, “I’ll do it yet.” 

( It was hard, meanwhile, for her to keep 
j^pace* with all the social demands of the set in 
; which she moved, and adorned so. A provoking 
burn on her hand, or a cut on her fingers, caused 
; frequent oomments. “You are the most unlucky 
| girl I know of lately,” said Pauline Bradley. 
“ Yon ought to get insured in some sad accident 
company.” But Wiltlooked, with great affection, 
on these honorable scars, and made much of them. 

Another good lesson, she learned, incidentally, 
by her new business, and that was that “the 
s morning hour has gold in its mouth.” If she 
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Helen's thanksgiving dinner. 


wished uninterrupted time for work, she found 
she must rise early. This suited her father, 
who loved a cheerful, bright face opposite him, at 
his early breakfast; and that was what he had 
not often seen in the old days, before Helen took 
to learning cooking. , 

“ Poor father, how solitary it must have been,” 
$he thought, when she found how glad he was. 

She did her work well, too. She developed 
capabilities, of which she had never suspected. 
Perhaps, it was as Longfellow suggests, 

“ Ah, bow skillful grows tbo band. 

That obcyeth Love's command! 

It is tbo heart and not the brain 
That to the highest doth attain, 

And he who followetli Love's behest 
Far excoedeth all the rest I" 

Certainly, nothing else could have given Helen 
the interest in her new operations, which she 
felt, every morning. No devotee, in the art of 
decorating tiles and china plates, ever went 
about it with more enthusiasm ; and it was very 
pleasant to talk over the morning’s success, when 
evening came, and fortune favored her with a 
quiet hour with her lover. But this was not 
often, however, for Mr. Appleby said, “not too 
much visiting, young man, till we see how this 
all turns out.” 

Meantime, the old gentleman approved of her 
coffee, approved of her breakfast cake, praised 
the rosy cheeks she was acquiring, and altogether 
took great comfort in the “improvement going 
on,” ns lie said, “in his little girl.” So much \ 
encouragement stimulated, without spoiling, i 
Helen. She had quite a triumph, one week, in j 
the early fall. Rebecca* fell sick, when the j 
housekeeper was away on a visit. The upper 
servant and waiter were instructed not to say a ) 
word about “cook’s rheumatism;” and so Helen < 
carried on the house, and so efficiently, that her 
father never missed Rebecca, 

“ If Mr. Appleby doesn’t consider that equiva¬ 
lent to a Thanksgiving dinner,” said Will, “he \ 
isn’t the reasonable man I take him to be. You j 
ought to let me speak to him, Helen,” he added. 1 
“Be patient, Will,” she replied. “I have) 
ever so much to learn yet. These New England ) 
pumpkin pies come next. My father dotes oni 
them.” j 

That November, the country aunts and cousins j 
came up in force, to spend Thanksgiving in the j 
city, according to invitation. The preceding day j 
had been a trying one to Helen. How to colcu- ; 
late for twenty-five guests was the puzzle. But j 
she wisely determined that too much was better ; 
than not enough. There were relays of every- \ 
thing baked, or conserved in the store-room, i 
which looked as if it might provision on army, i 


Helen had been in a little of “a stew,” as 
Rebecca termed it, over her “baked meats.” 
But they had come, from the oven, of the richest 
shade of brown ; and Mr. Appleby’s enthusiasm 
rose with the occasion. The feast, and the 
familiar faces, made him a boy again, as if once 
more back on the old New England farm. 

When the proud father revealed the fact, that 
Helen was the architect of that dinner, from the 
crisp pickles, the amber and ruby jelly, to the 
old traditional chicken-pie, how the praises came 
in on every side 1 Mothers nodded significantly 
to their daughters, as if to say, “ I wonder, when 
you can do as much.” Old aunt Hepzibah said, 
“city life hasn’t spoiled cousin Helen, that’s 
plain,” and old aunt Hepzibah was a severe critic. 

The bright evening was over, and the house 
had regained its accustomed quiet. Mr. Appleby 
waa alone in his library, his memory busy, as 
it always is on these festival days, in calling up 
vanished faces, which can never again appear at 
the family gathering. He watched the glowing 
\ coals in the grate, so absently, that he did not, at 
| first, notice that two forms had glided in, and 
( stood beside his fire. Will leaned his elbows on 
the marble of the mantel, and looked inquiringly 
into the face, which had softer lines upon it than 
he had ever seen before. Business, for the time, 
had faded out from the gray eyes, and from 
the strongly marked features. 

There was the same questioning glance in 
Helen’s blue eyes, as rtie gazed, half tearfully, 
on her father’s face. Mr. Apploby looked up, 
with a start. He knew, at once, the purport of 
the lovers’ errand. He was not a man given to 
speech-making; but he had a heart; and Helen 
was his one ewe lamb. He rose, and joiuing the 
hands of the two young people, said, with a 
choking vpice, “ William, bo worthy of her. 
Heaven bless you both, my children.” Then he 
paused, long enough for his daughter’s good-night 
kiss, and retired quickly to his own apartment. 

In the swiff, changing years, that went and 
came, Helen was never sorry for that season’s 
lesson, which her father had set her to learn. It 
enabled her to tide over commercial panics ; to 
reef sails when the gales blew; and to ride out 
safely, storms which wrecked many other ships, 
that sailed the same seas. 

“ Good management at home saved me,” Will 
often proudly stated. Nor had Helen lost n line 
of womanly grace or beauty, by the practice of 
these womanly arts. Rather had they deepened 
and widened her character, making her more 
useful and sympathetic. 8he never ceased to 
say, “ How glad I am papa made me cook that 
Thanksgiving Dinneb.” 
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EYERY-DAT DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 

BY EMILY H. HAT. 


No. 1—Is a walking-costume, composed of 
eilk and cashmere. The color is golden-brown, 
and the fringe and trimmings consist of chenille, 
tipped with gold and brown beads. The skirt of 



this costome is of cashmere, and is kilt-plaited 
quite high above the knee, and ornamented by a 
wide scarf of silk, trimmed with fringe. This is 
arranged around the skirt, and is tied, foiling in 


front in two ends richly trimmed with fringe. VXhe 
bodice is double-breasted, hollowed out below Abe 
waist. Tight coat sleeves, ornamented by ltiree 
buttons on the outside seam, where the sleeve 



No. 2. . 


opens, forming the cuff. A deep collarette,'made 
of fringe and beads, is worn with this costnme; 
however, this is optional. Some little variety 
can be made, by trimming with plain frftigsxsr 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


lnee* and adding one breadth at the back on the \ of ribbon. The edge of the tunic is trimmed 
ska*, which fullness may be slightly draped in \ with a narrow knife-plaiting to correspond with 
irregular pouifs. Twelve to fourteen yards ofj the skirt. These knife-pluitings are all of silk, 
cashmere, and three yards of silk will be re- > The fullness at the barck is arranged in one large 


quired. One and a-half dozen gilt buttons. 



pouflf. Tight coat sleeves, open on the back 
seam, and trimmed with a narrow knife-plaiting 
completes this costume. An old silk dress can be 
utilized for a skirt for this design, as when cut 
up into knife-plaitings, the soiled or worn 
parts are concealed. Twelve yards of silk and 
six yards of cashmere will be required ; also four 



No. 4. 


No. 3. 

No. 2—Is a promenade and visiting-costume, 
inadoof prune-colored cashmere, or camel’s hair 
cloth, and silk to match. The skirt is trimmed 
on the front with a series of eight knife-plaited 
ruffles, put on to touch each other; the three j yards of gros grain ribbon, two inches wide, 
lowest ones being continued round the back j Small buttons ore most fashionable, just now, 
breadths. The tunic is cut in the princess shape for closing the front of all dresses. 

—bodies and skirt in one—it opens in front, | No. 8—is a stylish and handsome costume of 
and is draped in the centre with bows and loops \ soft, surah silk aud black lace, with cuirass bodice 
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every-Day dresses, garments, etc. 


of brocade. The front of this skirt is ornamented 
by alternate ruffles of silk, four inches wide, 



No. 5. 


thread, or Spanish lace, which is very much used 
for trimming this season, and is very effective. 
A panel of brocade, edged on both sides with lace, 
finishes the tablier front. The three lower rows 
of ruffles and lace, are continued around the 
bottom of the skirt at the back. Two breadths of 
the soft, surah silk arc required fbr the fullness 
at the back of the skirt, where it is arranged in 
irregular loopings. The long cuirass bodice, 
which is made of brocade, is simply finished on 
the edge by one row of lace, which is continued 
up the front in a jabot, fastened by three rows of 
black satin ribbon. A double ruche of the lace 
is continued around the throat. Elbow sleeves 
trtmmcd to correspond. This pattern would be 
charming carried out in some soft, white silk, 
brocade and Spanish lace to match, or breton 
lace put on in knife^plaitings; or it would be 
suitable for grenadine, or any thin material for 
evening wear, which is almost universally worn 
short by all young ladies. Three dozen yards of 
lace, twelve yards of silk, four and a-half yards 
of brocade will be required ; but in other material 
this charming costume can be gotten up for 
comparatively little expense* 


No. 4—This pattern comes from one of thnbest 
costumers in Paris, and is designed for a very 
young lady, as a winter costume, having *ibe 
paletot with pelerine to match. The wbtto is 
made of cameFs hair cloth, embroidered wili a 
simple design in mohair braid to match. A-uide- 
plailed flounce, six inches deep, finishes .the sdge 
of the skirt. The tunic is arranged sofrr&nise 
across the front, and draped at the back. oKhis 
is braided, as seen in the model. A plain round 
waist, with tight-fitting sleeves, is worn- under 
the paletot. The paletot is quite long andotose- 
fitting, simply bound on the edge with ‘aottide 
mohair braid. The pelerine is finished -in A he 
same way. Cuffs, collar and pockets arft-brdbied 
like the skirt. The pelerine is made separate, 
and adjusted when necessary; it is.entirely 
optional. Sixteen to eighteen yards of camel’s 
hair cloth will be required. Three dozen buttons. 
The* quantity of braid must be determined blithe 
pattern to be worked. 

No. 5—Is a oosfume for a girl of eix>ynars. 
Broche cashmere and plain cashmere oombtoed. 
The skirt is bordered with two plaifingsofathe 
plain cashmere, and the polonaise, is. simply 
looped up at the back beneath a bow and 'ends of 
satin ribbon, two inches wide. A deep poitoed 
collar, edged with a plaiting of cashmere, 'finishes 
this costume. 



No. 6—Is a winter coat for a littfb bey-^f 
fouT to Bix years, made of heavy, btover cioth, 
and with collar and cuffs of fbr. A tregntar 
little overcoat. 
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WORK-BAG. — TABLE-OLOTH AND TOWEL 


LADIES’ PATTERNS. 


BOYS’ PATTERNS. 


Princes. Rrf*e: Plain,. 

“ “ with drapery and trimming, 

Potooalw,.. 

Combination Walking Saits,. 

Trimmed Skirts,. 

Watteau Wrapper,. 

Plain or Gored Wrappers,. 

Basques,. 

Coats,. 

“ with vests or skirts cut off, ... . 


Talma 4 * ^Dolmans, 
WatorpsQ^u and Circulars, 


AO 
1.00 
AO 
1.00 
AO 
AO 
.35 
A5 
A5 
AO 
A5 
.35 
.35 
.35 


CniLDREN’S PATTERNS. 

Draff*** Plain.25'Basques and Coats, . . .25 

Combtnatftari Suits, . . A5 ('oats A Vests or Cut Skirts A5 

Skirts agd Overskirts, . .25 Wrappers,.25 

Pbftffm Jm'l Plain, . . . .25'Waterproofs, Circulars 

“ Ifttncy, . . .351 and Ulsters,. ... .25 


Jackets,.25 Wrappers..25 

Pants,.201 Gents’ Shirts, .... AO 

Vests,.20 “ Wrappers, ... AO 

Ulsters,.AO | 

In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and mouth of Muguzine, also No. of page or figure or any- 
thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. By so 
doing, your patterns will be forwarded without delay, 
together with a model, showing how the pattern is joined. 
Particular attention is called to onr Prioe List, as we cannot 
forward any order, unless the full price of euch piece ordered 
is enclosed in United Suites Stamps or money. In all cases wo 
study to please our customers, and will answer any questions 
hy Postal Card on receipt of one cent stamp. Send full 
address, Cihf or Tbim, County and State, to Mrs. M. A. Jones, 23 
South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. While we extend our 
thanks to our many customers who have so generously 
patronized us during the past year, we hope for a continu¬ 
ance during the present year. Respectfully, Mrs. M. A. Jones, 
28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
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WORK-BAG: WITH DETAIL OF EMBROIDERY. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER* 



Take a piece of Java canvas, three-quarters 
of at yard of satin, for lining and top of bag, two 
yavdft of satin ribbon to match, one inch wide. 
Cut tio canvas the desired size, and pull out the 
thasads for the centre stripe ns seen in the 
<k*£* work in silks or crewel (as may be pre¬ 


ferred), the pattern given, in cross-stitch. Finish 
all round with a vandyked edge, in buttonhole 
stitch. Line the bag with the satin, nud finish 
at the top with string to draw. Embroider a 
strip of the canvas for the handles, which finishes 
the bag. 


TABLE-CLOTH AND TOWEL. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 

In the fVont of this number, we give an illus- j towels. The tnble-cloth is embroidered, with red 
trafikon of a table, with the doth spread on it, ! cotton in cross-stitch: 1 ho initials, ae will be 
and accompanying it also a towel, engraved by j observed, being very largo. The towel is em- 
th*ftide of the tabic. We give these in order to > broidered, at the side of the end, instead of at 
sheer the new styles of marking table-cloths and the middle of the end* os was the old fashion. 
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BABT SOCKS. — CARRIAGE RUGS. 


with the patterns, full-size, for cutting it out. 
They consist of five pieces, .viz: 

I.—One Front. 

II.— Half of Back. 

III. — Basque. 

IV. — Collar. 

V.— Sleeve. 

The deepest part of the collar is the front, and 


the pieces for the jacket are joined according to 
the letters and notches. This jacket may be 
made of velvet, cloth, or of the same material as 
the costume. The buttons look best if of iri¬ 
descent pearl. A deep fur cape can be worn as 
illustrated, with this jacket. Or Astracan may 
be substituted, as less expensive. The trimming 
for the edge and cuffs is of far or Astracan. 


TWO DESIGNS 

ST MRS. 


FOR BABY 

JANE WEAVER. 


SOCKS. 



Make of white Canton flannel pique, and bind the 
parts with narrow white ribbon. Down the front, 
bows of white ribbon are placed in the centre 


of vandyked straps of pique, bound with ribbon 
to correspond, aud fitted with small pearl buttons. 
These are more fashionable than crochet socks. 


CARRIAGE RUGS: WITH DETAILS, 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, wo give engravings j 
of two Carriage Rugs, and the designs may* 
used, with equal propriety, for Coverlets, or 
Afghans. We also give, on the page following 
the two engravings, the details, five cute in all, of 
which the three first, numbered I., IT. and III., 
belong to the first engraving, and the two others, 
numbered IV. and V., to the last. 

The first of the two engravings represents a 
Carriage Rug, which is made of alternate stripes 
of fine white flannel, and of crocheted blue wool. 
The flannel stripes must measure four inches 
wide, and as long ns required by the pattern. It is 
then embroidered according to the designs given 
in Nos. I. and II., as follows: the stems, 
leaves, and tendrils, with several shades of green 
silk, the rosebud with two shades of pink, the 
blossoms with blue filoselle, and stamina of 
yellow filoselle. . Then work Found the long 
edges, & row of double crochet stitches, very 
wide apart, and all in one with this row crochot 
according to No. III., as follows, from tho wrong 


side of the flannel: 1st row: mi$s 1, 7 treble 
in both parts of double, miss 1, 1 double in both 
p^ts of next double, repeat. 2d row : 3 chain, 
take up 1 stitch out of each of the next 4 treble, 
draw them up together as a treble (taking the 
thread twice through them), * 1 double where 
the last double was crocheted, 8 stitches taken 
up from the upper parts of the next 8 stitches, 
and drawn up twice, as before, repeat from *. 
Repeat twice the 1st and 2d rows, letting the 
pattern occur in reversed position; that is, 
crochet the 7 treble in tho stitch which drew up 
the 8 stitches together. Tho stripes are joined 
on the wrong side, with a row of double crochet. 
The outer stripe of the coverlet must be cro¬ 
cheted, and tho whole coverlet is then worked 
round with a row, like the first row of the cro¬ 
cheted stripe; but along the narrow ends, a row 
must first be crocheted 94 follows: 1 double, 
then alternately miss 8, 4 treble, with 3 chain 
between the centre 2 in Uie next stitch, last of all 
1 double. 
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The second of the two engravings represents work one raised spot of 6 chain. In every 
a Carriage Rug in crochet and point, frusse. It is return row, where these raised spots are re¬ 
crocheted in a striped pattern, with white Berlin quired, they are worked at the interval corres- 
wool and blue Berlin wool. The white stripes ponding to that represented in No. IV. 3d 
are darned with olive and pink filoselle; and the pattern row : in the return row, 1 spot between 
blue stripes are worked with the same silk in < the centre stitches. 4th and 5th pattern rows: 
point russe. At each end is a fringe of blue and like the 2d and 1st. 6th pattern row : in the 
white ice wool. The white stripes are crocheted return row, 1 spot between the 1st, 2d, 3d,-and 
in the ordinary Victoria stitch, and are then 4t.h, 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th. 7th pattern row: 
darned in a slantiug direction with olive silk, and in the return row, 1 spot between the 2d and 
lastly in the contrary direction with pink silk, so 3d and 8th and 9th. 8th pattern row : like the 
that the silks cross as shown in the illustration. Cth. Repeat the 1st to the 6th pattern rows, 
For the blue stripes, consult No. IV., aud then and finish the work with a row of purls at each 

proceed as follows: along 10 stitches. 1st end, 1 double in the margin, 1 purl of 3 chain 

pattern row: in ordinary Victoria stitch. 2d and 1 double, repeat. Then add the point russe 

pattern row: the 1st row as usual; but in the stitches, and the pink silk buttons, as shown in 

return row (as you crochet off the stitches) the detail, No. V. The stripes are then sewn 
between the 4th and 5th and 6th and 7th stitches, ' together, and finished off with the fringe. 

FRUIT D’OYLEY: WITH DETAIL OF DESIGN, 

FULL SIZE. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


These d’oyleys are made of strong linen or 5 The French crewels wash perfectly, but the 
damask, and ornamented in outline patterns, j others not so well. The d’oyleys may be large 
representing different fruit 9 , done with fine j or small, as they are used for a variety of 
French crewels. We give the design for a bunch j decorative purposes. They are among the most 
of cherries, to be done in red and green, or olive. * fashionable recent things in art-needlework. 
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WEARING NATURAL FLOWERS. 


BT TUB "FASHION S9ITOB.” 



For example, sprays of the Marshal Niel. roses 
require to be sewn on twice after being wired; 
for all flowers, used as dress trimmings, must be 
most securely fastened. The best mode is to 
take double thread, pass it through the dress, 
round the stem beneath the blossom and tie in a 
double knot, cutting the ends: repeat the same 
at the point of the stem, and this will suffice. 
China ribbon is as good, if not stronger than 
thread, and this mode is far better than sewing 
along the stem, and is not the least likely to give 


way. 'Wherever it is possible, a bed of dry moss 
should be made, on which the flowers can rest; 
but of course care must be taken to Becure the 
The fashion of wearing real flowers as trimmings j moss firmly also, and to choose well-dried moss 
for !,:irty dresses, which was set, last summer, in j that has kept its color. There is also great art 
Lon I>»n, is rapidly extending, partly because of in preserving the flowers. They should be 
t^- superior beauty of this kind of ornamentation, gathered a little beforehand, put in wnter, and 
and partly because the problem has been solved, j well sprinkled: indeed, a bouquet out of water 
at last, how to make them look fresh to tho end j may be preserved fresh for twenty-four hours, 
of the evening. j with a damp handkerchief placed over them, not 

This latter is brought about by fingering them s touching them, but excluding tho air; and 
but little, and sewing them on the dress firmly. S flowers too may be wonderfully revived, by first 
(380) 
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cutting the stalks, and then plunging them in 
warm water. 

A pocket of natural flowers is sometimes worn 
on one side of the dress. The exact shape 
required is cut out in thin cardboard, on firm 
brown paper: it must not be too stiff, but jet 
must have a certain firmness. The foundation 
must be covered with satin, or satin sheeting. 
To the two top corners and to either side of the 
lower point, strong narrow tape or galoon is 
sewn, and th^ top corner tapes pinned firmly to 
the stays beneath the dress bodice with safety or 
glass headed pins; the two lower ones must be 
tied to two other tapes sewn on the skirt, and if 
the dress will not be injured thereby, they may 
also be securely sewn when tied; the whole 
effect is spoilt unless the pocket seems a part of 
the dress: and a firm stitch to the skirt at the 
point of the pocket is absolutely necessary. A 
bed of moss is sewn on to the foundation of tlic 
pocket, and then the flowers, each flower secured 
twice, once under the bloom, once at the stalk by 
tying with ribbon or thread, and cutting off tho 
ends, as described above. A large looped bow of 
satin ribbon is the best finish at the point of the 
pocket. 

A band of natural flowers, from four to ten 
inches wide (according to the height of the 
wearer), has an extremely good effect down the 
front of the skirt, sewn on to a foundation as 
before ; but at both ends of the strip four or five 
loops of satin ribbon to match the flowers on 
the dress, and lace if liked, should be added as 
a finish. A large trail of roses, or some climbing 
plant, is occasionally nut somo four inches above 


the hem of the skirt on one Bid®, as though they 
grew there; these can be laid directly on the 
table, or any compressible Mttrial; but should 
not be applied to silk or a^y eosfly stuff. No 
moss will be required, and the same mode of 
tacking should be observed. 

The flowers that will best bear the heat of a 
room are lilies, roses (notably Marshal Neil f 
Gloire de Dijon, General Jacqueminot), double 
narcissus, clove carnations (Souvenir de Mal- 
maison), peonies (red, white, and pink), stepha- 
notis, gardenias, and pinks. All fterns ; succulent 
plants, such as sweet peas or hothouse plants, 
should be avoided; they fade, and soon look 
dilapidated. Grasses are lovely with the flowers; 
and corn, barley, etc., very pretty. They open 
a wide field to the patrons of this fashion during 
the autumn, but will require the addition of 
poppies to make them look really well; but, as 
real poppies will not last, artificial ones must be 
used. 

Bunches of flowers tacked on with hot hands 
in hot haste will hardly keep fresh while going 
to a party, much less in hot rooms. So little 
care has been hitherto taken with the bunches of 
flowers worn sometimes on the side of the bodice, 
that by supper time they are nearly faded. They 
should be put back on the shoulder, so that in 
dancing they do not come in contact with the 
partner. One of the best and most effective 
modes of wearing some sort of flowers is as 
epaulettes. 

Some little forethought, care, and much ex¬ 
penditure of time aro necessary to ensure a good 
result where natural flowers are worn. 


DESIGN IN SILK PATCHWORK. 

BY MBS. JANB WEAVER. 


In the front of the number we give a design, j 
printed in colors, for a bed-quilt, cradle-quilt, j 
or sofa-cushion, in silk patchwork. It is both S 
effective and simple, and therefore available, not j 
only for the purposes wo have mentioned, but j 
for many others. But the articles need not j 
necessarily be made of the colors given in our \ 
design : it is only tho arrangement of tho colors, j 
diagonally, that it is necessary to follow. j 

In order to have each block correct, pieces of-j 
cardboard, or very stiff paper, should be cut j 
exactly of the same siio ; and then the edges over- | 
seamed together. Blue, pink and gray aro j 
pretty combinations, especially for a child’s quilt. 
For a bed-quilt, or sofa-afghan, the blocks might 
be of a larger size. For a sofa-cushion, or a > 


child’s quilt, or a chair-cushion, they should not 
bo larger than our design. 

This same design makes a beautiful afghnn, or 
sofa-cushion, in crochet, or knitting; but in that 
case, the blocks should be larger than when in silk. 
We have seen a very effective carriage Afghan, 
in crochet, of the precise colors and pattern. 
This design will enable any lady to have a choice 
of a dozen different things, to be made up for a 
Christmas, or New Year’s present, in patchwork, 
crochet, or knitting, as her own taste, or tho 
needs of her friends, may suggest. W r e have 
chosen it, for this purpose, for this month, not 
only because it is economical, and easily followed, 
but because it is available for so many purposes 
also. 
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KDITOBIAL CHIT-CHAT. j 

“ Peterson ” tor 18811 Gueiter Indi'cements Than > 
Ever ! We cnll attention to the Prospectus for 1881, on the ' 
last page .if the cover. We ohtiiu there that “Peterson ” is 
both hi tter and cheaper than any magazine of its kind, and , 
th» r< foie the one , above all others for the time*. That the 
ptihlie at large admits the justice of the claim, is proved hy 
the fact, that “Poterson” lias now, and lias had for years, 
the lirijt tt circulation of any lady's book in the World. 

W<» claim also llmt “Peterson” combines more desirablo 
qnnlitie.s than any other magazine. Its steel-engravings 
ate the finest, and a steel-engraving is the finest of all 
engravings. Its stories arc the best published: no luly’s 
book lr.is such contributors. In its fashion department, it 
has long been acknowledged to lie pre-eminent: its styles 
are the newest and most elegant; its superb, colored plates 
have no rivals. The pattern-ehoeta, given as Supplements, 
each mouth, and tho “Every-Day” department, make it, 
more, * or, indispensable Hi a family, as a matter <f economy. ' 
We begun, for this year, a series of illustrated artieh*s, like 
tout on “ Mary, Queen of Scots,” in this number, and they 
have proved so ]>opulur, tlmt tee shall eontii,tie, uml improve on ‘ 


Beattt And Utility, as tho Philadelphia Ledger say*, 
are not antagonistic, as some suppose, but the reverse. All 
true beauty has its foundation in utility. That rat mot Ijo a 
beautiful house, or a beautiful piece uf fhniilurr, which to 
merely showy, and not useful. “ Take the matter vf dress,” 
says our cotemiiomry. “ Its first claim to beauty lies in its 
perfect adaptation to the weather, to the locality, to tho 
surrounding ciicumstancos, to the means of the wrarer. 
There must l*e a general tone of consistent usefulness about 
it to awaken any sense, of pleasure in a it fined and delicate 
mind. The bW of discomfort, as suggested ly xlvet in a 
hot sun, trailing ekiit.-* in a mountain exeuisb n, tbin and 
i.isnflieii nt finery in a bbak wind, cumpres-mn of tin* lungs 
or feet, or a costliness that iinjtlicF pinching in otlu r di- 
fcell ms, must eiitiiely exclude the presence of b»-;mty. No 
harmony of color or gracefulness of form can at nu for an 
offence again .t fitness. On the other hand, win- (< n say 
tliat the tasteful nccesstiries i»f dtvs*. ptovMt d th-y k rrifice 
lid real lienefit, me useless? Like other lot ms of 1,canty, 
th v r- fui ■ and elevate the taste, they add to the pleasure 
with which we regard each other, they conti il-ute no in* 
c.iti idcrabio share to the huppiutf-H and therefore to the 
welfare of humanity.” These golden words, f *w as they are, 
are worth all the volumes of nonsense, written. I y act id old 
b cle lors, or still more acrid old maids, against dieting in 
taste and in the latest styles. 


them, in 1KS1. Where but one magazine is taken, “ Peterson ” 
should be that magazine; and every family, that pretends 
to culture, should take, nt least, one magaziue. 

We continue to offer four kinds of clulis. For one kind 
the premium is our unrivalled engraving: “Gran’fathor 
Tells Of Yorktown,” or our Illustrated Album, Quarto, Gilt. 
For another kind, tho premium Is a copy of “ Peterson ” for 
1881. For still another kind, there arc am two premiums: 
Iho engmving or Album, and also a copy of “Peterson.” 
For our very largest clulw, the magazine aud both tho 
engraving and Album' are given, three premiums in all! No 
other magazine offers such inducements. 

Abie is the time to ytt up rinks. Everybody will subscribe 
for “Peterson," if its merits and cheapness are fairly put 
before them. J> first in the field. A sjiecimon will ho sent, / 
gratis, if written for. Do uo( lose a moment / \ 

“Missy In The Sulks,” H from tho Faris Salon of 1879. 
This is the only magazine that has the enterprise to ; 
engrave, originally, choice pictures Ooni tho Paris Ifolon, j 
tho Itoyal Academy of London, the Academy of Fine Arts of ; 
Philadelphia, or tho Academy of Design of New r York. For 
next year we have an unbroken succession of tho best 
pictures that appeared in these exhibitions for 1880, which is 
saying that we shall havo steel engravings from nil tho best ; 
living artists. It is no more l»onst, it is the unchallenged i 
truth, to say that “ Peterson ” gives such steel cngrnviugs as 
can Ik* found nowhere else. 

No Other Magazine of equal merit, is as low-priced os \ 
“ Fetors m’s.” No other is as cheap to club subscribers. No 
other gives premiums, really at good, for to Ultlo work. Qot 
up clubs, therefore, for 188 L 
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> A Cheap Yi:t Handsome mat for the floor may l»o made 
; of burlap worked In cross-stitch with different colored 

> worsteds. Use for it theVdds and ends left from i>tln r farcy- 
\ work. Work a few stikhes of one color and then of another, 
' just as the colors happen to conic, and the effect i* like that 

of an elubornte Persian pattern. If one cures to spend much 

> time on it a contro piece and bonier mid nmeli to the beauty 
; of it. The mat may l><* lined with a piece of carpet, matting 
! or new ticking, and the edge finished with worsted flings 
; or with flannel cut in scallop. 

; Tiir. Six Original Novelets, advertised for next year, 
! irifl be yirnt, eftra, that is without intcifeiing wi:h ths 
. usual number of shorter stories. They will be found, \ro 
; think, the best we have ever published. T 1. i - i. t .ue es- 
pecially of “The American Countess,” ly Mrs. Ann S. 
Stephens. In this spirited novelet, tie* author $sjrpr*nea 
hen-elf. We predict that it will have a greater sure, a than 
anything that bus apjieju'ed fur years. 

More New Writers of Merit have linen P*t reduced to 
the public, in the past, by tbh magavlne, th:-.” by my other 
American one. To say nothing of those of farmer y< ers, we 
have recently added to our corps of contributory AIra>. H. 
Sheffey Peters, Sidney Trevor, Agm-s James, n il ethers. 
The story of Agnes James, In this number, ‘ I'm 1 * N< lly's 
Ren,” is one of the very t»est of its bind. We foresee for 
.this young uulhor a very brilliant career. 

“ Worth Twice the Price ”—Tlie Lincoln Centre Hvan- 
sns) Register, says: “Peterson fur September U 1 'Tare us, 
and a more perfect gem of a ladies’ l>ook wo never kuv 
before. The picture in tho frontispiece is perfect.’ * T lie las t 
Talisman of Montezuma’ U concluded iu this number, and 
to, in itself, worth twice tho prico.” 
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Oub Premiums Fob 1881. Onr now premium engraving, \ 
to be presented to persons getting up dubs, for mext year, * 
will bo from an original picture, by that distinguished ; 
American artist, Edward L. Henry, And will be particularly 
appropriate, considering that 1881 is to witness the 44 York- > 
town Centennial." The engraving will be in line and '> 
■tipple, in thu highest style of art, by lUmaa St Brothers, of '> 
the size of 24 indies by 20, and will be entitled, 44 Gran’- :■ 
rATHEK Tells or Yorktown." It represents a veteran of ] 
*76, in bis old age, with his little grand-daughter between ; 
his knees, to whom he is rehearsing the story of the sur- ; 
render of Cornwnllis. The room Is an old-fashioned one, i 
such as elderly people remember fifty years ago, and in the j 
embrasure of tho window sits the mother of the little girl, i 
also listening. In this way throo generations are brought 
in. Tho picture is painted with ail that skill, and that 
minute truth in detail, which distinguishes this celebrated 
artist. 

In addition to this superb engraving, there will be given, ; 
for the larger clubs, a handsomely bound and Illustrated 
Ai.ni’M, in which friends, or acquaintances can writo their 
autographs, or inscribe verses. Or tho Album will be .sent, 
instead of the engraving, if preferred. But seo tho terms, 
on the l ist jKtge of cover, for information. 

Fur many clubs, as will 1** seen on the same pngo, an 
extra copy of the magazine will be rent to the getter up of the 1 
dub. For others, and larger ones, an extra copy of the J 
engraving, or Album: ami for Home, all three. Tho iu-/ 
ducements to get up dubs wero never before so great. j 

II is >«/< too vurlrj to begitt to get up clubs for 1881. If you ■> 
defu* too long, others may get ahead of you. Ever}* year, ; 
we receive letters, saying, “if I had commenced sooner, I j 
could have dune much better, for everybody likes Peterson." > 
Specimens arc scut gratis, if w*ritten for. \ 

niou Heels To Shoes.— How can women walk, with ! 
th**ir heels raised two or three inches abovo where nature ^ 
intended that they should be, and with tho arch of the foot > 
utterly destroyed by the throwing forward of the weight < f 
tho boily upon the wretched cramped t«>es? Doctors lecture : 
In vain, and instrument makers rejoioo over tho “high \ 
heels," which throw the body out of its balance, twist tho J 
backbone, and render neeoHsnry tho uid of Btod props and j 
crutches. A notion has got into women’s heads that tho > 
foot looks smaller and more dainty, when seen from tho : 
front encased in the high-heeled shoe. Would that somo 
power would give them the gift to seo tho effect of the hack 1 
of their ankles, andthe thickness and coarseness that high i 
hoels givo to wliat should bo tho slender, elegantly modelled { 
oolumn rising nbovo tho arch of tho foot. j 

Tiif. Old Estam.isiied Magazines, such as “IVterson," » 
are tho ones to subscribe for, as their long-continued career > 
proves that they have kept their promises, and ho gained, 
deservedly, the confidence of tho public. Every year, a ■ 
crowd of neW periodicals starts up, most of which die ' 
before tho twelve-month is out, defrauding tho subscribers ; 
who liavo pro-paid. If you wish to bo suro of gutting your )’ 
magazines, subscribe for 44 Peterson." j 

All Lettkeb and Communications, fcitended for this ' 
magazine, should bo addressed to Clias. J. Poterson. They i 
are frequently addressed to T. B. Pctereon A Brothers, but j 
that firm 1ms no business connection with Chns. J. Peterson, t 
and tho mistake always leads to delays, and sometimes to \ 
errors. \ 

l 

London Tbutit, tho most popular “ society" Journal of ! 
England, says, that perfectly white walls and decorations are ; 
mnch more Incoming to tho complexion, than walla deoo- j 
rated with the new-dangled, high-art sombre colors. < 
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The Demand ron this Maoaeinb l* so great that the 
local agents frequently have their stock exhausted, prema¬ 
turely. In these cases, some of them, to save the tn-oble of 
re-ordering, say that the edition is “out of print." Tin.- is 
not so. We can always supply back numbers, as uni us 
current ones. If your news agent tells you In* cmim.t 
supply you, write to us, enclosing the retail price, u ni wo 
will forward, by return mail, postage free, the numlei, or 
numbers, that you wish. 

“ Clubs " all the Raoe. —Garfield clubs are all the rugo 
with tho Republicans, and Hancock clubs with tlic Demo¬ 
crats; but with the ladies, the clubs that are must popular, 
are clubs for “ Peterson." 

Ovb Titi.k-Pagf., for this year, to appear in the December 
number, will contnin portraits of our principal contributors. 

REVIEW OF XEW BOOKS. 

La Grande llvrine. By Adolphe Helot. 1 rol., 12nio. Phil¬ 
adelphia : T. B. Peterson dc BruUu r*. —This is a sequel to 
“ Les EstningU-urs," a novel that recalls Poe at his best. 
Reading it is, in fact, like working out a probhm iu 
geometry : it is, from first {o last, an intellectual enjoyment 
of the highest character. The present story, though not 
less powerful than its predecessor, is, however, in tho 
character of its incidents, more pleasant. Ladies will prefer 
it on that account. As works of art both it and “ Les 
Estrangleiirs" belong to tho very first class. In this 
respect, as we have so often said, French novelists are far in 
advance of English, or American, ones. Exception may 
often be taken to tho themes which French writers select. 
They make tho same mistake that Teniers did. But, liko 
him, in the development of that theme they do their work 
wonderfhlly well. This we cannot help conceding. Their 
technical execution is almost faultless. Keither of these 
novels hy Beb.it, however, are exceptionable, in tho senso 
that many French novels are, notably some of Zola’s. They 
are of tho sumo school as that clever American story, “The 
Leavenworth Case," though very much superior to it 
artistically. The volumo ia handsomely printed. 

Troublesome Daughter*. By Mr*. L. B. Wolford. 1 rof., 12- 
mo. Xew York: H< ury Holt «f Co.—The scarcity of really 
good new novels is remarkable. Even writers of merit, liko 
the author of this story, seem to lmvc lost their energy. 
Mm. Wolford’s first book, “Mr. Smith," was, in many 
respects, quite meritorious; but sho has been living on her 
reputation ever since, and gets more and more wordy. If 
“Troublesome Daughters" lmd been compressed into hitlf 
Its space, it woul<fhavo been much better; but tho amount 
of what is called 44 padding " in it is simply enormous. 

White Wing*. By William Black. 1 red., 12mo. Xew 
York : Harper Broth, r*.— It seems to US that Mr. Black gets 
more and more careless with every novel. Or rather, 
perhaps, ho is writing against time, and provided he turns 
out, within a given period, tho required number of pages, 
cares very little how sketchy and negligent he is. Ills beet 
works nro “ A Daughter Of Hetli," und “ A Princess Of 
Thule," and sinco the latter he has been steadily declining. 
This is the more to bo regretted, lwcause, in certain qualities, 
ho really has no superior among liis cotemporaries. 

The Story Of An Honest Man. By Edmund About. Trans¬ 
lated from tits French. 1 rol, 8r o. uXcic York: D. Appleton 
A Co. —This is one of the very best novels of tho year. The 
incidents follow each other naturally, and tho characters 
are life-like, whilo a noblo and elevated sentiment runs 
throughout tho whoio. 

The Confession* Of A Frivolous Girl. 1 vol., 12mo. Boston : 
A. Williams A Co. — A clever story of Nsw Y’ork fashionable 
life, and apparently by same one fcmUiar with “ society." 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Wiiat The Newspapers Sat.— The unanimity, with 
which the newspapers declare “ Peterson ” to be the best and 
cheapest of the Indy's books , is without precedent. Tho 
Williamsport (Md.) Pilot says, “the last number surpasses 
any previous one: ‘ Peterson ’ is the grandest companion in 
the family circle wo have ever seen: it should be in every 
family in the land.” Slays tho Norristown (Pa) Herald, 
“Peterson’s is the best and cheapest of the ladles’ maga¬ 
zines: if you desire to acquaint yourself with the fashions, 
procure it.” The Rock Island (Ill.) Union says, “ everybody 
w ho pays two dollars for ‘ Peterson,’ makes, or saves, money 
by it.” Says the New Holland (Pa.) Clarion, “ In ‘ Peterson * 
there is something to suit everybody: hence everybody 
should take it.” The Lake City (Mich.) Journal says, “ tho 
last number is not only in advance os to time, but In advance 
in everything: it leads all others published in the United 
States.” Says tho Reading (Pa.) Times, “ Peterson’s is em¬ 
phatically tho * Queen of the Monthlies.’ ” The Mount Joy 
(Pa.) Herald says, “ without any exception, ‘ Peterson ’ excels 
all the monthlies of Its class, for not only in tho matter of its 
fashion plates, but in its stories, and generally, it Is far 
beyond any of its cotemporaries.” Show these notices to 
your friends, when yon ask them to subscribe. We have 
scores of similar ones, for which we have no room. 

Any of our readers who will send their nddress to the 
Toilet Mask Co., 11G4 Broadway, Now Tork, will receive 
without charge, a Descriptive Treatise, explaining how to 
obtain a pure and faultless complexion, without using poi¬ 
sonous cosmetics, powders, etc. We hope that our lady 
friends will avail themselves of this liberal offer. 

HoRsronn’g Acid Phosphate in Nervousness, Wakeful¬ 
ness, etc. Dr. Iteulien A. Vance, of Now York Institute 
and Bellevue Hospital, says: “ Tho prei>aration on which 
I place tho most reliauco is Ilorsford’s Acid Phosphate.” 

MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

[Medical Botany—O r the Garden, Field and Foreot.] 

BY ABU AM LIVEZKY, M. D. 

No. XI.— Butternut—Jcolans Catiiautica or Cinerea. 

The Butternut or White Walnut, la a tree growing to the 
height of twenty to forty feet or more, with numerous 
branches, and a smoothish cinereous bark; leaves alternate, 
odd-pinnate, leaflets fifteen to seventeen, two to five inches 
long, sessile, serrate, softly pubescent ben Ath; fruit or drupe, 
two to throe inches long, and one to one and a-half Indies 
in diameter, ovoid-oblong, viscid pubescent, or softly hairy 
and clammy; nut, oval, acuminate, and deeply sculptured. 
Found growing on bottom Innds, margins of woods, and 
occasionally about farm buildings. 

Some mothers in the country gather tho fruit about tho 
first of June, and pickle them. Tho kernels or seeds of tho 
ripe fruit arc rather too randd to be eaten with a relish; but 
the bark (especially of the roots) is a valuable medldno. 

Since the first settlement of America, this tree has been 
known to possess valuable medicinal properties. It furnishes 
us with one of the best Indigenous or native cathartics in 
use; and, if it had to bo brought to us from abroad, it would 
have long since been much more highly appreciated by the 
faculty of medicine. 

During the American Revolution, the surgeons were, 
from necessity, compelled to rely upon ft, in that eventful 
struggle, and found it entirely reliable and satisfactory, ful¬ 
filling all the indications of an alterative, laxative and 
purgative. Thoee who have wed the butternut, have found 
that it leaves the alimentary «m«i lees liable to constipation. 


< subsequently, than any other agent of its class. In fomilica 
5 where it is used, it has become very popular, possessing tho 
} mildness of notion, and goodness in effect, of rhuhorb, far 
) which it can be properly substituted. An extract made from 

the inner bark of the roots is perhaps the best Collect in 
June, one pound of said bark, boil in one gallon of water to 
; one-lialf, stifein, and then evaporate slowly and carefully (to 
avoid burning) to the consistence of soft extract The 
; purgative dose of this, is twenty to thirty grains, equal to 
; four or five largo pills. A cordial may be made from the 
scraped hark, thus: pack it in any earthen vessel, oover with 
! boiling water, cover tightly, and place upon a brisk coal-fire, 
; and boil two hours, strain, and add sugar to form a syrup, 
; and afterwards a little brandy to Insure preservation. A 
; toaspoonful to a tablespoonful of this is excellent in bowel 
; affections, especially of children. But a tincture made by 
I filling any sized wide-monthed bottle with the finely scraped 
; bark, well packed down, and covered with dilute alcohol, 
i makes a very convenient preparation fbr mothers to admin¬ 
ister to children, in doses of a few drops, three or four time* 
a day, for all diseases of the skin, as moist, scaly, or dry 
tetter, pimples, etc., as well as chronic inflammation of tho 
! mouth, as thrush, sore throat, otc. A local application of 
| equal parts of glycerine and this tincture, Bhould also be 
| used to allay itching, and to hasten tho cure. Some 
\ remarkable cases of cures of obstinate cutaneous diseases and 
| inflammation of the throat, have been reported as effected 

< by this tincture. 

| Bles8kd Thistle. Carduus Benkdictus or Cnicus B.— 
\ Some mothers and others in tho country, esteem the blessed 
| thistle highly. But a close observation and experience for 

< years, satisfy us that all its virtues can be obtained from 
| that of the garden chamomile, which Is both more pleasant 
\ to take, (an object In this day of homoepathy) and more 
| acceptable to tho stomach. It is therefore needless to Bpeak 
\ of its tonic, diaphoretic or emetic properties, which are cer- 
| tainly not superior to the chamomile, a Jiorb always at 
\ hand. 


I PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

Jfcir-Everythlng relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marblehead, Mass. All communi¬ 
cations are.to be headed: “ For Petebson’s.” All are invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers “uJL 

No. 87.— Diamond. 

1. A letter. 2. To make a low cry. 8* A body of men. 
4. Heavy fabrics. 6. Fine linen cloths. 6. A body of men 
s formed to act as a single person. 7. Active. 8. Pertaining 
\ to a fixed camp. 9. To sneak. 10. A cowl. 11. A letter. 

; Monson , Me. Night Hawk. 

No. 88.— Word-Square. 

1. A crustacean. 2. Pertaining to a certain stone. 3. A 
French statesman. 4. To calnmniato. 6. A promontory of 
Sicily. 6. Belonging to the intestines. 7. To rebuild. 
Baltimore , Md. Hal Hazard. 

AnsicersNexi Month. 

Answers to Puzzles in the October Number. 

No. 80. 

BED 
COMET 
BODEFUL 
XME LINE 
DEFICIT 
TUNIC 
LET 
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f No. 81. 

Shire, hire, ire, re, e. 

No. 82. 

C 

CAB 

CABIN 

BIN 

N 

No. 83. 

Slapdash. 

No. 84. 

AUSTERE 
U L L A O B 
8 L A N O 
TANG 
EGG 
R E 
E 

No. 86. 

Flying-fish (“ F ’’—lying.) 

No. 86. 

TACAMAHACAS 
SAGA PENUM 
BAG A M A R 
ROTAS 
GIN 
N 


ART NEEDLEWORK. 

1.—LINEN. 

The textile fabrics suitable for embroidery aro not very 
numerous, and, with very few exceptions, are exactly similar 
to thoso that were in uso centuries ago. Modern industry 
has not dono much for us, either by discovering new 
materials, or by inventing novel modes of manufiicturing 
the old once. Linen is one of the oldest fabrics used for 
embroidery: it is well adapted for that purpose, and many 
kinds may be used. 

Round towelling, of a looso texture, is an excellent 
material, especially for beginners and children, as It is copy 
to work ou, and very cheap. It cun be had of very good 
quality for a comparatively low price. Round towelling may 
be used for antimacassars, tuLle-njata,kcttle-holders, d’oy leys; 
but is too grey and coarse and narrow for five o’clock tea- 
cloths, though wo have seen it used for that purpose. We 
have also soon It used as a temporary cover, to protect a 
costly Indian table-cover, instead of the latter being re¬ 
moved when the table it covers is used for writing, etc. 

“Crash” is the specific name of |he grey linen now so 
much used for crewel work, that embroidery on it In crewels 
is often called “crash work.” Bnt as there is no donbt that 
the present fashion—which, indeed, almost amounts to a 
rage—will soon pass awny, we do not recommend this 
material for any important piece of needlework. For anti¬ 
macassars, it is excellent; so it is for toilet covets, toilet 
mats, and night-dress cases, which may be worked to match, 
and which make very pretty sets whon finished. But for 
drawing-room curtains, table-covers, and portieres, we should 
advise nobler materials. 

Tea-cloth, if chosen with judgment, makes excellent em¬ 
broidery stuff; it is often of a very agreeable color, warmer 


in tone than crash, and pale enough, sometimes, to be used 
: for five o’clock tea-cloths. Very beautiful white linen, of a 
good width, may be bad for five o’clock tea-cloths. The 
warp and the woof should be of the samo thickness in linen 
used for embroidery. Fine white linen is sometimes used 
for silk embroidery, especially when the whole surface is to 
be covered. Twilled linen, very stout, and of a narrow 
width, is sometimes made expressly for bordering*. 

II.—COTTON. 

Very few cotton textures are used for embroidery. Work- 
house sheeting, which is a thick coarse twill, of the color 
technically called “grey,” but really yellowish, is, however, 
much used for crewel work Just now. Very pretty summer 
frocks for girls or little children, may be made with it, 
ornamented in crewels; and, as nearly all crewels wash well 
an elegant little costume may be hod at a very small 
expense. 

Oatmeal cloth is a favorite material for dresses to be em¬ 
broidered in crewels, and the texture being rough adapts it 
especially for throwing the colors into relief. 

Muslin may be used for embroidery. We have seen very 
pretty aprons worked in crewels, which, with a little care, 
wash extremely well. Doubtless, most of our readers have 
Been and admired exquisite specimens of Indian muslins, 
enriched with needlework in gold and floss silk. We do not 
say that it would be beyond their skill to imitate these pro¬ 
ductions, but as the muslin fitted for the purpose is both 
expensive and difllcult to obtain, we do not counsel them to 
attempt the tusk, except for such unimportant things as 
! sashes and little scarves. 

Twill cotton may be had in several colors, and answers 
very well for some purposes, to which ornamental needlo- 
w’ork may be applied—for instance, the covering of chair 
seats. In this mnterial, there is a fine, cool eurth-brown, 
inclining to purple iu the shadows, which has a rich effect 
as a foundation for embroidery. There is also a very dark 
blue, which is an excellent color. 

III.—WOOLEN FABRICS. 

Serge is one of the very l»eet materials for embroidery. 

; There is a thin, harsh serge, and there are other kinds that 
! are thick, soft, and rich-looking. The first is by no meana 
the worst. There is also a serge which i*8 twilled only on 
one side, and which makes a capital firm ground for needlo- 
vork. Cloth is well adapted for appliqu6 work and silk 
? embroidery; but it does not do so well for crewel work as 

I serge. It should be choscu with very little drees (to use a 
technical term) upon it. 

Cloths and serges may be hftd in all colors. Wo have 
| seen some exquisite salmon-pinks in the former, aud beau- 
? tiful blues and yellows In the latter. Blues seldom look well 
■ in cloth, the material is too smooth and glossy; bnt the 
\ diagonal rib of the serge fabrics produces o play of light and 
J shude that take off from the coldness and handinbss of the 
blue tints. 

Merinos and cashmeres may be embroidered In silk for 
dress, jackets, etc. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Receipt in this Cook-Book hat boon tested by a 
( practical housekeeper. 

| MEATS. 

\ How to Choose Poultry. —Young, plump, well-fed, but sot 

| too fat poultry, aro the best The skin should always be 
| finely grained, dear and white, the breast full, fleshed, and 
broad, the toes pliable, and easy to break when bent back. 

; The birds must always be heavy in proportion to their siie. 

This applies to fowls. As regards ducks and geese, their 

i breasts must also be very plump* the feet flexible and yellow. 


\ 
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When they are red and hard, and tho bills of the some color, j 
the skin full of hairs, and coarse, they are old. For boiling, 3 
the white-legged poultry must be chosen, because, when 
dressed, their appearance is, by far, more delicate; bat dark- 
legged ones are uioro juicy, and of better flavor, when 
roasted. The greatest precaution ought to be taken to pre¬ 
vent poultry from getting at all tainted before it is cooked; j 
unless the weather bo very warm, it should be kept for a 3 
day or two, at the least, and a great deal longer in tho win¬ 
ter. Pigeons arc the botttw for being cooked tho same day 
they nro killed, for they lose tln-ir flavor by hanging for 
ever so short a time. Turkeys are both tough and poor 
eating, if not kept long enough. A goose should hang up 
for some days, in the winter, before it is c<x>ked. The sumo 
rule applies to fowls in the cold season. Tako great care to 
cook your poultry thoroughly, for nothing is more revolting 
to the palate than under-done poultry. 

A Delicious Way of Cooking a Rabbit .—Take a nice, fresh 
rabbit, cut it into joints, and fry it brown, with some slices 
of pickled pork, and some onions, shred flno. When nico 
and brown, take it out of the frying pan, and put it in a 
•tew-pan, with water sufficient to cover it. Pepper and 
•alt to taste; thicken with some flour and butter; add force- ; 
meat halls, but bn sure not to put the fat out of the frying- 
pan. Let the gravy be the thickness of rich cream. 

Potato Croquets .—Boil and mash potatoes when hot, and 
add a piece of butter, tho size of an egg; a teaspoonful of 
white powdered sugar, salt, and two well-beaten eggs; mix 
it well together, and then make it into small cone or pear- 
wlmp>il pieces; let them stand till quite cold; then dip them 
into raw egg and bread-crumbs (plenty of the latter), and fry 
in boiling lard. 

White Haricot Bean* —Soak them for twelve hours, put 
them in a sauetqmn of cold water, lot It come gradually to 
the boil, then simmer till quite tender; drain, and put tliem 
.at once into a stewpan, with some fresh butter, chopped 
pnrdey, salt, pepper, and a little lemon juice, toss them well, 
and serve very hot. 

Sauce for Roast Beef .—Grate horse-radish on a grater into 
a basin, add two tablespoonfuls of cr<*am, with a little mus¬ 
tard and salt, mjx well together, add four tablespoonftlls of 
tho best vinegar, and mix the wholo thoroughly. 


Apple Fritters .—Pool three large apples, core them with & 
Column cutter, and cut them across in slices rather less than 
half an Inch thick. Put them In n flat dish, with half a 
tumbler of brandy, and strew plenty of powdered loaf 
sugar over them. Lot them remain covered for a couple of 
hours, then take each piece separately, dip it in butter, so 
that It is well covered with it, and fry a golden color, in 
plenty of hot lard Lay the fritters In front of tho fire, 
and when all are done, pile them np on a napkin, shako 
plenty of powdered loaf sugar over them, and servo. 

Frying Batter .—Beat up ono tablespoon fill of brandy, one 
of olive oil, and a little cold water, with the yolk of one egg; 
add a pinch of salt; then work in sufficient flour to make, 
with the addition of more water, as much batter as will bo 
wanted for tho above. It should be of tho consistency of 
thick cream. Just before serving, whisk the whites of two 
eggs to a froth, and mix them lightly, but effectually, with 
the batter. 

Fig Pudding. —Three-quarters pound grated bread-crumbs, 
•lx ounces suet, chopped fine, a-holf pound figs, also oliopped, 
■be ounces moist sugar, some nutmeg, a teapeupful of milk, 
md ono egg. Jlix the bread and suet first, then the figs, 
sugar, nutmeg, and egg, and add tho milk lastly. Boll in a 
basin for four hours. Serve with sweet sauce. Half tho 
quantity can be made, and boiled two hours. 

Queen of Puddings .—Soak a pint of bread-crumbs in boiling 


milk, add tho yolks of four eggs, well ^eaten, and sugar to 
taste. Bake In a pie-dish; when cold, spread Jam over ths 
top, and over that the whites of four eggs, beaten to a stiff 
froth, with four tablespoonfuIs of white sugar. Put into the 
oven, and bake a very light brown. Flavor with essence of 
vanilla or lemon. 

Tirpioca Pudding .—Soak in warm water, one teacupftil of 
tapioca. Beat four eggs with three tableepoonfhls of sugar. 
Melt in half a pint of milk, one tablespoonfnl of bntter. 
Stir all together; flavor to yonr taste, and bake in a quick 


Hies Cake. —The weight of four eggs in ground rice ths 
same in loaf sugar, pounded and sifted; the same weight of 
fresh butter, beaten to a cream ; the weight of two in flour, 
tho rind of half a lemon grated. Mix the dry Ingredients 
well together, 'then add tho butter and four eggs well 
beaten ; and lastly tho juice of half a lemon and half a tea- 
spoonful of carbonate of soda; l»eat thoroughly. Lino a tin 
with buttered paper, put in the mixture and bake im¬ 
mediately. The oven must be moderately quick at first, but 
when tho cake has risen, it should be put back a little, so that 
it may become thoroughly soaked. A few stripes of candied 
citron or lemon peel and some sugar comfits may be placed 
on tho top of the cake to ornament it. 

Plum Cake.— One pound flour, half-pound bntter, half- 
pound dark moist sugar, half-pound currants, half-pound 
raisins, half-pound mixed candied peel, quarter-pound sweet 
almonds, ono ounce mixed spice, half-ounce grated lemon 
rind, one tablespoonful brandy, one teaspoonful carbonate 
soda, ditto of tartaric acid, milk ; dry and sift the flower, 
wash and pick the enrranta, and stone the raisins ; well mix 
all the dry ingredients together, lx*at the butter to a cream, 
and mix well in the dough; add sufficient cold milk to form 
a stiff paste; hake In a hot oven. 

Luncheon (Mr.—Take ono and a-half pound dough, half- 
pound currants, half-ounce carraway seeds, six ounce sugar, 
two or three eggs, and half-pound clarified dripping or of 
butter. Spread out the dough on the paste-board, pull it 
well out, rub in the currants and sugar, then add tht 
dripping or butter, and lastly the eggs. Mix all Well 
together, leave it to rise, put it into tins, and bake about an 
hour in a moderate oven. 

Gingerbread —Take two and a-half pounds florrr, two pounds 
treacle, ten ounces butter, half-ounce carraway se<>ds (stoned 
raisins nifty be substituted for rtirraway seeds'!, half-ounce of 
cinnamon, half-ounce ginger ( ground), half-ounce Jamaica 
pepper, four eggs, a little Mack pepper, and about half-ounce 
of carlwnate of soda. Beat the butter to a cream, and mix it 
with all the other ingredients. Put It in a buttered tin, 
and bake in a slow oven. 

Seed Cake — Ono pound of butter beaten to a cream, one 
pound of sifted lump sugar, one pound of flour well dried, 
eight eggs, (yolks and whites beaten separately), and carra¬ 
way seeds to tasto. Mix the Ingredients, and beat all well 
together for an hour. Put the Iwitter Into s tin shape lined 
with paper, and buttered. Bake in a moderate oven. 

MISCELLANEOUS TAItLE RECIPES. 

To Preserve Butter.—Take two parts of the best common 
salt, ono part of good loaf sugar, and one pari of salpetre; 
beat them well together. To one pound butter thoroughly 
clesnsod from the milk pu| one ounce this composition; 
work it well, aud put down when it becomes firm and cold. 
Tho butter thus preserved is tho better for keeping, and 
should not bo used under a month. The butter tdiould ba 
kept from the air, and is best in pots of the best glazed 
earthenware that will hold from ten pound to fourteen 
pound each. 

Oyster Fritters. —A pint and a-half of milk, one and o- 
quarter pound floor, tour eggs, the yolks of tbs eggs must 
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be beaten very thick, to which add the milk and flour, stir ( FASHION8 FOB 50TBEBKB. 

the whole well together; whisk the whites to a stiff froth, > jr 10 . j.—V isiting-Dress or French Blue Cashmere. — 

and stir them gradually into the batter; take a spoon Ail of | The skirt is made in wido box-plaits, alternating with narrow 
the mixture, drop an oyster into it, and try it in hot lard; > kilt-plaits; plaited ruffle around the bottom. The over- 
let them be a light brown on both sides. The oysters should j 8 kirt is draped low down, very simply, meeting in the front 
not be put into the batter all at once, as they would thin it j Xho long coat has a deep cape, which is trimmed with 
Vinegar a* an Aid to DigetHon. —Vinegar, when taken with ) cashmere, gold color embroidered in dark brown. The same 
ibod in moderate quantities, assists digestion. It is especially < cashmere for the cuffs, pockets, and the triangular piece in 
nsefhl when taken with raw vegetable food, such as salads | front A bunch of gold colored ribbon is placed where the 
.and similar articles of diet It is also of great use in aiding i over-skirt opens over the lower skirt Bonnet of blue 
the digestion of those kinds of food, such as salmon, which > felt, trimmed with gold oolored feathers and ribbon, 
contain large quantities of rich and oily principles. j Fio. n.— Walking or House-Dress or Claret-Colored 

| Cambl’s Hair.—T he back is demi-trained (if for the house) 

-- > and trimmed with these scant ruffles, and a plain width is 

< carelessly draped above them. The front is finished at the 
HOUSEHOLD DECORATION. f bottom, with a side-plaiting (which is to bo continued around 

Hanoimo Baskets or Moss and Shells.— The materials the skirt, if short), and is laid in crosswise plaits across the 
which may be used for the construction of hanging baskets j front. A wido piece of claret-colored velvet finishes tho bot- 
aro almost countless, and with taste and skill many ordinary j tom. Tho body is cut with a very long point in front, and 
and homely articles may be converted into pretty floral or- j has a smal l coat basque at the back. The simulated vest, 
naments. Two very effective baskets have been made as | collar and cuffs are velvet Gray felt hat, trimmed with 
follows: the materials for the first ore sea-shell, corals, sea- j claret-colored feathers. 

weeds, and mosses, or any floral treasures, some asphalto j Fig. j ii. — Wedding-Dress or White Brocade and White 
cement, and a common ml flower-pot Make the pot quite j Satin. —The round dress is trimmed with two narrow ruffles 
warm by placing it in an oven, and at once apply the melted j of plaited satin. The waist and narrow front of the drees 
asphalto witli a brush, giving two coats If necessary. Then j are of brocado; but the principal front is mado of white 
round the upper rim, cement a border of white scallop shells, j satin, the plaits of which are drawn to a point in front, above 
and two double reversed rows «f smaller shells round the j the ruffles, and fastened w ith a fan plaiting of tho satin, in 
oentre of the pot. On the bottom, fasten clusters of coral j which is stuck a bunch of orange blossoms. The satin falls 
branches in such a way, that the long, narrow parts unite j loosely over the flowers. The waist has collar, cuffs, and 
in the centre below the bottom of the pot Between these j icings of the satlQ and is ornamented with bunches of 
cement clusters of sea-weeds. If yon can collect purple, j orange blossoms. Tb« under-waist Is of plaited tulle, with 
crimson, and other weeds,* use them in preference to the j a frill lace ruffle at the neck. The long, court train is of the 
IriBh (carmgeen) and Iceland moss, which can be bought j brocade, caught at ths sides with orange blossoms; long 
from the druggists. Dip the ends in the hot cement, and > tulle veil. 

fasten the clusters closely over the whole bare surface of the | Fig. iv.— Evening Dress or Black Velvet.— The long 
pot. When entirely dry, touch the extreme ends with dam-i train is laid in plaits, which diverge fan-shape at the bottom. • 
mar varnish, and dust a very little fine frosting upon the > The princess over-dress fails in a puff over the train at the 
surface, occasionally applying touches of green, blue, violet, \ back, nod opens over a round apron-shaped front, edged w ith 
4 and crimson distemper colors, which will relieve the dull- \ white lace. The corsage is high at the back, and pointed in 
ness of the black and white. Branehee of coral are next j the neck In front, over a piece of yellow satin, brocaded in 
fastened round the very edge of the pot, and on each side ) black, thus forming a square neck. Tho facing of the collar, 
projecting pieces, to which the suspension cords may appear j sleeves, and paniors, are of yellow satin, brocaded In black, 
to be attached, though for safety they might better be passed > The sleeves and paniors are edged with white lace, 
through holes drilled in the pot ( Fio. v.— Walking-Dress or a Combination or Light 

The companion to this basket has for the foundation a pot > Fawn-Colored Camel’s Bair, and CorrEE-BnowN Bbo- 
of the same kind, but ornamented with a different class of > caded Cashmere.— Tho back of the drew is of tho light 
materials, consisting of lichens, hardened fungi, burrs, cones, > (awn color, and is edged with a narrow knife-plaiting. Tho 
bark, etc. In order to impart the necessary brightening i front of the dress is of the brown brocade, which extends 
np to the rich browns and wood colors, holes are cut in the > high enough up to meet the simulated fawn-colored vest, 
sides and bottom of the pots, and lycopodium, or Saxifraga j It has revers at the side, trimmed with gimp stare. Tho 
sarmentoea and Feltonias introduced, which soon root, and, j polonaise back falls in a loose puff, quite low down. Tho 
mingling with the rugged covering, form a good effect, j revert to the polonaise, the broad collar and ouffs, are of tho 
Bound the rim of the pot fasten a border of the shcil-llke > brocade, and are trimmed with gimp stare. Bonnet, brown 
fungi, taking single section*, and arranging them uniformly; j velvet, trimmed with red poppies and leaves, 
fill tho Interstices between these with lichens, in various j Fio f vi.— Walking-Jacket or Brown Birred Cloth. It 
shades of blue and pale green. Around the centre, make l is double-breasted, cut off below the waist, and has the short 
the double row of tho smaller ftmgi, and fill the spaces with skirt added. Collar and cuffs of darker brown velvet. Brown 
purple moss or with rock moss, and touch the tips with \ felt hat, round in shape, trimmed with brown silk, with 
scarlet scaling wax, dissolved in hot alcohol. Between ] yellow roses in front 

these light rows fasten burrs, cones, etc., neatly arranged j Fio. vn— Opera Mantle or evening wrap of cream-colored 

between the holes filled with lycopodium. On the bottom, j satin, brocaded and trimmed with rich fringe, 
cement light gnarled roots or branches, arranged in the j Fig. viti.— Brown Seal-Skin Toque, trimmed with two 
same manner as tho coral branches on the marine basket, j red pompons made of silk. 

and tho same at tho top. The various tints of greens, \ Fig. ix.—Youno Lady’s Jacket or Gray Cloth, close- 
browns, and wood tints form a pret$y combination. For > fitting and doable-breasted. The collar, cuffs and revere in 
stocking these boskets, nothing is so effective as a fine J front are of gray satin. Gray felt hat and feathers. Black 
group of ferns, and tho creeping fern, Lygodium palmatum, ( brocaded cashmere dress. 

and the Japanese climbing fern, Lygodium soandens, to \ Fio. x.— Greek-Colored Flush Bonnet, lined with poppy- 
olimU up the supports, then reach over and festoon the j red satin. A nest of birds’ heads at the top, and strings of 
extended branches. i soil, cream-colored silk. 
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Fro. XL — Mobsing-Dresb (folded eo on to show tho 
trimmings) or Violet-Colored Camel's Hair, with the 
collar, cuffs and front trimmings of Russian lace. 

Fro. xil—Walktno-Dbesb or Almond-Brown Cashmere, 
trimmed with two sido-plaited ruffles. The plain over¬ 
skirt is faced and turned up carelessly with a silk of the 
same color. Brown felt bonnet, trimmed with almond-brown 
feathers. 


Fro. xv.—H ouse or Walkjno-Dress of plain and spotted 
togo, tho latter being a much darker shado than tho former. 
TUo kilting to the skirt is bordored with a band of the dark 
color, and the plaited scarf that crosses the tablier is of tho 
two materials. The long bodico has a simulated basque of 
spotted bdge, and tho triplo collars match It, also the cuflfe 
aud necktie, which last is edged with lace. 

Fia. xvi.— Hat or Brown Seal Sk.ui, trimmed with ono 
wing. ^ 

Fio. xvn.— Nkw Style Winter Bonnet or Gray Beaver, . 
lined and trimmed with black velvet. 

General Remarks— There is nothing new to chronicle in 
the way of fashion, since our lengthy descriptions in the 
Octobor number. There are hnndreds of variations on the 
stylos of the past season, bnt Fashion seems really to have 
exhausted herself, her variety has been so great Still, old 
dresses may be made to look new by an entire change of cut 
or trimming; and in the present largo field for choice, all 
ages and styles may be suited. 

Walking-dresses are usually made of some woolen material, 
short, with but little trimming, and a close-fitting coat- 
basque, over which is worn in colder weather a dolman, of 
half-closo-fitting Jacket of requisite warmth. For these 
plain walking-dresses, ladles light habit cloth is most nsed, 
but this is heavy if made with kilt-plaiting*. Wide worsted 
braid, known as “military braid,” Is the most suitable 
trimming. 

Visiting, Reception and ITouse-Dresses are much more 
elaborate. In thoso many frills and bows aijp employed, and 
plush, velvet, gay brocades, colored bead trimmings, em¬ 
broideries, and much loco is used. The style of these dresses 
is entirely optional, only good taste dictates that the colors 
should be harmonious, aud that tho dress should not bo too 
elaborate for the oocaslon on which it is worn. For a 
woman with a limited wardrobe, the dresses should bo 
rather plain than otherwise, as it Is always better to bo 
under-dressed than over-dressed. Moreover, when a dress 
is very conspicuous it becomes marked, the wearer is known 
at once by it, and her friends as well as herself soon become 
tirod of it The plainer drees may be freshened and varied 
by ribbons, lace fichus, and other trimmings that are com¬ 
paratively inexpensive. 

It will be seen by our many on graving*, that all dresses 
ore made close hanging In the front, and at the sides; bnt 
many of the house dresses are made to puff out slightly at 
the back. Some persons even wear soft muslin trousers to 
give the required bouffant effect 

It is quite impossible to describe the make of all the new 


dresses, or the many materials employed for them, our 
fashion plates say more than we can, of the many varieties. 

Cloaks, Jackets, and Mantles, are of every variety. 
For ordinaiy wear, they are usually quite plain, with* 
collar, cuffs, and pockets, of some material different from tli<* 
garment itself, frequently with an added hood. For carriage* 
wear, the wraps are often, much more 'elaborate, being 
trimmed with rich fringe of chenille or,silk, black face, jet .. 
gimp, cords and tassels, etc., etc. 5 

Bonnets and Hats are worn either large or small, 
according to taste; but the smaller bonnet seems rather the 
more popular; but little face trimming is used, though 
strings aro almost universal. In placo of the frit bonnets, 
the favorite of so many years, imitations of the old “beaver 
bonnets,” so fashionable forty years ago, aro revived. Those 
bonnets aro somewhat like the high block hats worn by 
gentlemen, only with a coarser looking fur or silk. In fact, 
furry looking head-gear will be popular this winter, it is 
warm looking and becoming; but not as dressy as velvet 
Plush is an admlrablo compromise between the “ beavers ” 
and vclvot Satin plush, surah silk, and plumes, are all 
fashionable trimmings. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fia. i.—Bor’s Ulster or Gray Diaoonal Clottt, with a 
broad collar, cuflfe and trimming of tho opening at tho bock, 
of dark squirrel’s far. 

Fio. ii.—G inL’s Blouse Dress or Brown Twilled 
Flannel. —Doublo box-plaited skirt Tho fulness of the 
loose bodice Is confined with triple gatherings, finished with 
a knotted bow. Collar, caffe, and trimmings around the 
skirt of fine black Astracan. 

Fio. m.— Girl’s Coat or Brown Cloth.— The back fain 
the dolman shape, with wide sleeves. Tho front is prihoess 
shape, and it is ornamented with gimp and dark brown far. 
White cashmere hood, trimmed with far and gay plaid 
ribbons. 


OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 

After many inquiries from our subscribers, we have established 
a Purchasing Agency, for their accommodation and bewfiL 
Everything is purchased , with taste and discretion, by an experi¬ 
enced buyer , at the lowest possible rates. Special attention is given 
to every article purchased ; and the list includes Ladies ', Gentle¬ 
men's, and Children's Wear, Wedding Outfits, Infants' Ward¬ 
robes, Christmas Presents, Birthday Presents, etc. 

Ladies wishing dresses, cloak % sacks, ulsters, and underwear , 
by sending bust and waist measure, length of skirt (a front, 
and giving general directions as to material and color , will be 
promptly attended to. 

The advantages gained by our subscribers sending Qteir 
orders to our Purchasing Agency hare been appreciated by the 
large number who have been served since it has been established, 
in the saving of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents. Cferalfirs,* 
containing full particulars, icQl be sent free to any one writing 
for them. Address aU communications to 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 

P. 0. Box 1626, Philadelphia, Pa. 

mrln remitting, gel a Post-Office order, or a draft on Phila¬ 
delphia, or New York; if these cannot be had, then register 
your Utter. 


Fio. xtti.—Carrtaoe-Dress or Black Silk. The bottom 
two box-plaited ruffles. Tho front is puffed lengthwise. 
Tho cloak Is of black silk, and is long and plain, with very 
large round sleeves. It is much trimmed with velvet, rich 
fringe and gimp. Black velvet bonnet, trimmed with yellow 
lace and red roses. 

Fia. xiv.— Walking or House-Dress or Dark Blue 
Woolen Material, with rod polka dots. Tho short, round 
skirt is bordered with two kiltlngs, and the fall tunic, which 
forms points at the sides, fa held up in the centre with a bow of 
rod. The back is puffed. Tho basque-bodice is trimmed 
with a plaiting, and fa slightly open in front, with rovers 
filled in with muslin. 
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CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 

(November 10,1979.) 


“ One thing should bo thoroughly understood by readers. 
It ht the fact that a newspaper Vouches simply for the 
nature of the matter famished by Its patrons. This, of 
oouise, does not preclude the publication of extravagant* 
and even unwarranted statements; a proper apprehension 
of this fact might often prevent such experiences A have 
led to a wholesale and unjust denunciation of the advertising 
publicL That In this ago of progress and invention much, 
which seems doubtful upon its face, is In reality founded 
upon fact, would appear from tbo following. The wonderful 
results said to have been secured by an article now very 
generally before the public, led a Tribune reporter to make 
numerous interviews, the result of which is herewith given. 
Mr. D. B. Cook, who was at one time a member of tho ex¬ 
tensive book and stationery establishment of Keen, Cook 
A Co., of this city, but who is at present the purchasing 
agent of the American Express Company* was visited in his 
private office in the building of that concern on Monroe 
street. Mr. Cook said that he would gladly bear testimony 
to the efficacy of St. Jacobs Oil in a very stubborn case of 
rheumathin. The patient was a very old lady, and had such 
decided objections to publicity of any kind, that she would 
not allow her name to be published. She had suffered for 
years with inflammatory rheumatism, and had spent a largo 
amount of mouoy on medicine and medical attendance. 
Hearing of the St. Jacobs Oil* she requested Mr. Cook to get 
her a bottle of it, and be did so. The relief obtained was 
almost instantaneous* and the old lady (her age is 81 years) 
a day or two ago stated that she folt so strong and lively, 
that, if she had a mind to, she could dance with as much 
ease as when she was a girl. The reporter expressed a very 
strong desire to publish the name of the old lady, 
but Mr. Cook said that she would not, under any cir¬ 
cumstances, permit it, though, if any person desired to do so, 
they could call on him, wlion he would provide them with 
the fullest particulars In the case. Having heard tho name 
of Mr. Wesley Sisson, a well-known lawyer of this city, 
mentioned in connection with a wonderful cure, the 
reporter visited him at his office, at No. 109 Washington 
street. Tho statement which tbo reporter heard here was 
so wonderful, that, had it come from a less reliable source, 
it would have been deemed hardly trustworthy. The gen¬ 
tleman stated that during 4he summer months he paid a 
visit to Mobile, Alabama, and that, while there, he must 
have become affected by the malarial vapors wbioh abound 
on the gulf const, as, after his arrival home, three months 
ago, he took sick with the rheumatism. The malady 
attacked him in the back and thighs, where it was sciatic in 
its nature, and in the arms and shonlders, where it was of 
the inflammatory typo. After weeks of agony, which three 
successively called doctors foiled to cure, he was recom¬ 
mended to buy tho St. Jacobs Oil* and* after much opposi¬ 
tion on his part, as he did not believe that any externally 
applied remedy could help so stubborn and serious a case, 
be consented, and sent for a couple of bottles. The sciatic 
pains, which, arising in the base of tho backbone, extended 
through the muscles of both legs, and into tho knee, were 
caused by the slightest attempt of his to move in bed, while 
his arms and shonlders were so affected that he could not 
•von feed himself. The first application of the new remedy 
ended the trouble in the shonlders, and brought slight relief 
to the sciatio pains. After two bottles bad been used, a 
further marked improvement was felt, sod in another week 
he was cured and able to go to his business—thirty pounds 
lighter In weight than when he was first attacked with 
sk^pgg; but thanks to four bottles of St. Jacobs Oil, a veil 


man. Mr. Bisson was enthusiastic In his landatlon of the 
remedy, which he hoped would bo sought by nil who were 
suffering as he had been, and ho said that he could not fiiul 
words in which to express his gratitude for his cure. At 
tho same time, he produced a letter which he had written to 
Messrs. Yogeler A Co., tho proprietors of the remody de¬ 
scribing the wonderful nature of his cure, the closing 
paragraph of which ran as follows: * If any person afflictod 
as I was desires a stronger testimonial, I shall tell them, if 
they call upon mo, to give St Jacobs Oil a fair trial; and I 
now feel as though I could assure them the same grateful 
and spoedy relief that I have experienced.' It should bo 
added that Mr. Sisson had vainly tried a variety of compli¬ 
cated and painful treatments, in the form of baths, cuppings, 
etc., which had brought no relief, and that he was on the 
point of going to Hot Springs, when ho was induced to try 
St. Jacobs Oil, with the happy results already described. At 
the residence of Otto Wintlter, No. 246 Wabash avenue, 
cashier for four years for Mr. Ira Brown, the well-known 
real estate man, tho news gatherer found further evidences 
of the curative power of tho wonderful remody. Mr. 
Winther said that a fortnight ago ho had a very sharp 
attack of rheumatism in the legs, which disabled him from 
attending to his duties. Medical attendance hud failed to 
do him any good* and when a friend recommended St. 
Jacobs Oil to him* he at once tried a bottle, and with abso¬ 
lutely immediate benefit, which has boon lasting, no symp¬ 
tom of tbe trouble having rocurred since. Ho thought, 
though, that tho case of Miss Mugan, a girl living with a 
family in tbe same building* was* at least* equally remark¬ 
able. Miss Mugan had for several days been suffering from 
neuralgia in its most torriblo form. The agony, which 
rendered her almost crazy, gave way to nono of a number 
of remedies used, until* by Mr. Winther’s advice, the won¬ 
derful Oil was applied, when a porfect and lasting banish¬ 
ment of the pain was accomplished in leas than five minutes. 
Mr. Winther is an intelligent and educated gentleman, who 
speaks five languages flmrntly, and whoso indorsement of 
the remedy is that of a man who knows thoroughly what 
he is speaking about. Professor Edward Holst, tho pianist 
and composer* who resides in the same building, stated that 
some weeks ago he was attacked with catarrh of the throat, 
of a most malignant form. Ho was entirely disabled from 
visiting his many pupils* and the suffering from the disorder 
was intense. He summoned medical attendance, and tried 
a number of remedies in vain, when a few applications of 
the Oil effected a rapid and thorough removal of tho disc**. 
Mme. Marie Salvotd, the famous prima donna, who charmed 
tho audience of the Wilholxnj Charity Concert, a few weeks 
ago, and who, it is understood, Intends accompanying that 
famous violinist upon his tour to. California, gave the 
following testimony on behalf of tho remedy: 'Having 
repeatedly had occasion to seek relief in cases of neuralgic 
and rheumatic pains, as well as when suffering from trou¬ 
blesome sore throat, I find, after vainly trying many reme¬ 
dies, that nothing c&u compare with St. Jacobs Oil, as a 
prompt and reliable cure for the ailments named. A num¬ 
ber of my professional friends, who have experienced like 
satisfoctory results, keep it ss a traveling companion, i*~d 
are also enthusiastic, in its Vrpise.' 

faking in view the number of testimonials in support of 
the efficacy of St. Jacobs Oil, and the high character of those 
supplying thorn, tbe inference is irresistible that the remedy 
is the most remarkable, for such diseases as have been men¬ 
tioned in the above interviews, that has yet been discovered, 
and considering their value as a guide and suggestion to 
suffering humanity, there Is nothing unmercantilo or unpro¬ 
fessional In advertising the article. The above ought to 
recommend it to thp confidence of all our citizens.” 
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IR1TY orTONEj 


They 


IN RIVALED 


ADVERT IBB MEETS. 


World's ONLY Manufacturer of 

WHEELCHAIRS 

Exclusively. —ALL Styles and Sizes for 

Invalids and Cripples. 

Self-propulsion by uro of hands only, in 
Btreot or house. Comfort, durability, and 
ease of movement uroqualtd. Patentee 
and Maker of the “Rolling Chairs” 
pushed about at (ho Centennial. For Illustrated Catalogue 
*eend stamp, and mention Poterson’s Magazine. 
,HEKHEKT S. S.MITH, 32 Platt St., New York. 


Tbla Invaluable and atrlrtly Amcrlraj* 
Food pi-cparrd from tlio recipe ofone of !L 
Y: City’s most eminent phjalriaua, may he 
Implicitly relic'll on an the beat known anh« 
atltnte for mother** milk, is a dirt for the 
aged, the tick or tonraJeeeenta, It la unap* 
proaehed; Sold by DrnfiHtU and Grorend 
Bmall 8be, 96 Centa. Large, aix tiroes tho 
quantity, One Dollar. IT WILL KEEP! 

Treatise on the Proper Notudaknient of 
InfkntoFItKR. VICTOR B. BAUGLR * 
PLTltLE, 104 to 110 Ueade SL, Dew York. 


LIQUID PEARL 

Is used by Actresses, Opera Singers, and Ladies of Fashion, 
tp create the distingui appearance so much admired by every 
qne. By its use the roughest skin is made to rival tlio pure 
radiant texture of youthful beauty. Use the LIQUID 
FEARL according to directions, and you need no longer 
complain of a freckled, tanned, or rustic complexion. Sold 
by nil druggists. Price 60 cents a bottle. Beware of imita¬ 
tions. CHAMPLIN & CO., Proprietors, Buffalo, N. Y. 

UA N rn Rn’Q Absolutely Purk Grape Cream 
HM II r U n U 0 Tart ir and p, icarb . Sodtt. Contains 
NflNC* QIIPU nothin'/ else; is full sucight; 
I1UI1C. ouun goodg f or f e i te d if not as represented. 

All other kinds have filling, as starch, 
flour, &C. Sample of pure powder 
Dfl U/ fl C D and test to detect filling free by mail 
I U V? U U n. Geo. C. Hanford, Syracuse, N. Y. 


I CURE 


UTS 


BAKING 


To the Editor: Deah Sni:—I 
Plonae inform your rcadore that I | 
have r positive remedy for the curej 
of the above disease, and that by its!__ 
uso in my practice, I have cured thousands of cases of tho 
.worst kind, aud of long standing, aud will give 

ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 

for a cose It will not cure or greatly benefit. Inde< 
strong is my faith, I wi 11 send 

^ . ONE BOTTLE FREE, 

together with a valuable treatise, to any sufferers addressing 
mo, giving their name, express, and P. O. address. Please 
show this letter to nuyono you may know who is uufforihg 
with this terrible disease, and oblige. Respectfully yours, 
I>K. I I . G. ROOT, 183 PEAR L ST., Mi Y. 
tjAK ow Style Cards. Lithographed iu bright colors. 10c. 
QU 60 Ag’ts Samples lop. Conn. Card Co., Kortliforcl, Ct^ 


JOSEPH f*IL LOTT'S 
” STEEL**PENS. 


Cold Medal, Paris, 1878. 

The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 332^ 
351, 170, and his other styles. 

Sold throughout the World, 


(A Medicine, not a drink,)con* 
tains Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, 
Dandelion, and the Purest and 
Best Medical Qualities of all 
other Bitters. 

Is a preventive and cure for 
Weakness and GeneralDcbility, 
for Fever ^and Ague, and all 
Kidney and Liver Diseases. 

A little Hop Bitters saves big 
doctors bills, and *#300 will 
be paid for a case they will not 
cure or help.” 

BOP BITTXR8 lfPO. CO., 

Rocha. Ur, R; Y., and Toronto, OnS 


<Jirr on Agents Profit per 

■SMn nn prove it or forfeit $600. 94 Outfit free. 
VW WiUU k O. RIDEOUT St CO., 10 Barclay St., N.Y. 


I WEAR OUT* 


O I by Watchmakers. By mail, SO cts. Circnlnrs 
OUILD FREK.J. 8. BIRCH A CO., 88 De y 8t. J».Y. 

, etc.. Cards 
Northfkrd, Ct 

apor & W.t^> 
frtih Scan. 9 


/Yn-a-4, Chrrmo, Lily, Lact, Marble, et«\, Cards, 
in caee, 10c. GLOBE CARD CO., Northferd, Ct. 


THE UNIVERSAL 8ATH, 


Paica IlrouciD. Many long tt*A Old Rath* 

Bend fir Circular,, g. j. KN0WLT0N. Ann Arbor, Mich. i 


BEAUTIFUL EMBOSSED PICTURES sent. Poafi 
paid, for 10 cts. Address, F. L. Clinton, Cllntonvfllr, Cfc 


Motto , Go Id, Floral^ Scroll) Snowflake Cards. 1 
Jffts. Sample, lOc. 8TEYEKS BROS.,Northfoni, 


h Transfer Pictures. 10c.; 100 ScraS 

I VW W\i lectures, lUc.; 12 Perforated J to% 

■ ■ ■ ■ Htoee,10c.; 5 >’»n«6x8 Chromos, 10c, f 

■ m M m B ill Floral Embossed Cards lOc.i 

8 Oil lSelurc«,9x 12,10c.; 4 rXrosjA 
Mottoes, 10c.; 8 Engravings, 9x\i, lUQ. : l Floral BuK 
prist) ]0C.; 1 perfumed Sachet, lOo.; 2 Flower l\inel», 
10O.; 25 Holiday Garrfe.lOc.; 8 Auttrmn Bouquets, 7x9, 
IOC.; 1 Lithograph, 12x16,100. All for^l. Sf 
* ' j. \y - . FiuzzjtLL, Baltimore, Md. 
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.ADVERTISEMENTS. 


•550* mi 7ataaMe b tb 

Used in all Manufactures 




Ko. i a tend—Open. 

No accidental Ripping. 

NO TENSION. 

No guessing as to adjust* 
ment of stitch. 

No delay in getting ready 
for work. 


No. S Stand—Closed. 


Excels all others in Make, 
Style and Finish. 


By far the Cheapest 


QUALITY AND MISHIT 

are considered. 


REQUIRING 

Greatest Elasticity and Security 

OF SEAM I 

FOR FAMILY WORK, 

absolutely unapproachable 1 

No Lady careful of Health 

can afford to ueo any other I 


The shore and many other important features cannot be truthfully claimed for any other Sewing Machine in 
the world; hence the growing demand for 


The “Automatic” or “No Tension” Machine. 


Correspondence solicited, and fill particulars sent on application. Please mention the number of this 
advertisement, 11900 . j Free Trial in your own home nan be arranged, if desired. 

WILLCOX & GIBB8 8. M. CO., 668 Broadway, N.Y. 



DR. WARNER’S 


Is warranted not to break 
over the hips. It gives an 
elegant Figure,and tits with 
perfect eas«. Prioe by mail, 
with Plain Rust, $1.25; with 
Tampico Rust (Perfection 
Corset), $1.75. 

WARNER BROS. 

351 Broadway, 

New York. 


'HfTTflTfl YO CAL-Three Sailor Boys-Two little 
luj S I V 11 Lives-Atthe Fcrry-Who shnll Sny-Drink 
Ilk (J )J1\J to me only-The Kerry Dance-Stay at 
Homo To-night. Evening Softly is Stealing 
-There was once a lime, my darllng-Npne but I can my 
-O Bride of Mine-Cfa the Sea. L\STR( EEKTAl^ 
Hobart Pasha March- Alone- Farewell. Gavotte-Florcntiuo 
Galop-Friendly Pastiuie-Duet-Littlo Rope Dancer-Twilight 
Echyes-Bella Bocra Polka-Osbono Rondo-In the Wildwood 
-On the Rhine-First Ball. Those 24 choice pieces words 
and music complete, and worth 85 ct*. each at mueic stores, 
are bound in 2 handsome books with elegant colored paper 
covers, and sent postpaid for lO 3c. stamps. G. W. 
Richardson & Co. 23 Temple PI., Boston. 

’TO'T B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 306 
lo**3E*^ Chestnut St.,Phila., Pa., for their new Cntnloguoof 

favorite novels, by all the best American and Foreign authors. 


EDISON’S 

POLYFORM 

Is the result of a long series of experiments by the distin¬ 
guished Inventor, upon ldmself and others, to relieve the 
terrible suffering of neuralgic pains. Under his name and 
guarantee, it is offered to the public, with the assurunco 
that it will.relieve tho excruciating pains of 

RHEUMATISM, 

NEURALGIA, 

HEADACHES. 

No higher tostimony could he midneed than the certificate 
of Prof Edisou, who authorizes the publication of tho 
following: 

Mexlo Pamc, N. J. 

I CERTIFY TIIAT THE PREPARATION KNOWN 
AS EDISON’S POLYKORM IS MADE ACCORDING TO 
FORMULA DEVISED AND USED BY MYSELF. 

THOMAS A. EDISON: 

Sufferers who have despaired of ever being relieved and 
cured of these distressing oomplagits, will find a certain 
relief by using 

EDISON’S POLYFORM. 

PREPARED BT TIIB 

Menlo Park Manufacturing Co. 

NEW YORK. 

SOLD BY APOTHECARIES AND DRU&QJLSTS. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Only Remedy 

That Acts at the Same Time on 

p .0 LiY8r f Tha Bowels and The Kidneys* 

This combined action olveeit iconderful 
u power to cure all diseases. . 

| Why Are We Sick? ) 

““Becausewe allow these great organs to be -1 

1 come clogged or torpid, and poisonous hu- u 
mors are therefore forced into the blooi 
that should be expelled naturally. 


IITISTIt (HIM, 

___m ■ « * - - *- -*ia^ Lt.J r*An_ 


By ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. Tho lat*»t worlc of its kind. Cea- 
U3n* lull int iruc lonaln all the different at itchca now in vogue. Ita 
explanation* aro vc-y clear. Hound In doth an«l gold, 160 pages, 141 
illufttntlions* Pric o 3- - O O * Address 

ADAMS BISHOP, Publishers, 
Box 215(5. 46 Beekiuau St., Ncvr Yorkr 

18 _ 

ELEGANT NEW STYLE CARDS,GiltFringe,Chromo, 
0 V* Fun, Ivy Wreath, Gilt Vase of Rose*, etc., no 2 ftliko, 
name on, 10c. by return mail. Card Mti.ls, NouTiiroitn, Ct. 

v Lovely Rosebud Chromo Cards, or 20 all Floral Motto, 
&U with name, 10c. N asraU Carp Co., Nassau, N.Y. 

K A Fer fumed Cards, best assortment ever offered 10c. 
Q[j A^ta. Outfit, 10c. CONN.CARP <X>., Northford, Ct. 


Elegant New Style Chromo Cards, with nnmo 10 eta. 
£S post-paid. GEO. I. REED A CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


Chromo, Mutto, etc. Cards in Case 10c. 30 all 

Chromes 10c. E. 11. Pardf.e, Fair Haven, Ct. 


HOPE-DEAF 

Garmore's Artificial Ear Drums 

PERFECTLY RESTORE THE I1EARING 

and perform the work of the Nut tin* I Drum. 
Always in position, but invisible to otlicra. All 
Conversation and even whispers heard distinctly. Wa 

refer to those using them. Send for descriptive circular, 
▲ddrete JOHN <»AltMOKE A CO., 

8. W. Corner 6tli A Uace 8U.. Cincinnati, ft 


SBilionsnoss, Piles, Constipation, Kldneyj 
Complaints and Diseases, Weak¬ 
nesses and Nervous Disorders. 
iby causing free action of these organs an 
\restoring their power to throw off disease 
4 Why Suffer lUlions pains and aches I - 
1 Why tormented with Piles, Constipation Ik 
| Why frightened over disordered Kidneys II 

* Why endure nervous or sick headaches! ■ 

Why have sleepless nights I 
■ Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice Ini 
I health. It is a dry, vegetable compound and f 

lOno package will make olxqta of Medicine. I 

I n,* i* TYvunrtiat ha onilL OTfJjOT ItM 


rl StidhOf w vv., * 

| | (\VUl«ynd po*t paid.) Burlington, Vfc. 


_ WATCHES. 

Q.Ml otyieo, Gold, Silver and Nickel, $G to ^IXL 
. , ,JChaim, etc., sent C. O. D. to be examined. 

Write for Cataloguo to STANDARD AMER ¬ 
ICAN WATCH CO.. PITTSBURG II, P.U 


GREAT WESTERN 


GUN WORK 


nttumB 


Pa. 


3^^ Bend stamp Tor Catalogue. 9 

RjflftB, Shot Guns, Revolvers, qpnt c. o. d. for ex&mln&ilom 

rej Gilt Edge, Chromo, Snowilake, Glaaa, Lnco, etc. Cards, 
OfJ Name ou 10c. Frankliu Printing Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 


DEAF 


NESS 

CURED 

and Hearing Perfectly Restored by using 

our Nkw and Improved Invisible Tympanum. 
Cheapest and most efficient appliauco over offered for 
the cure of Deafness. Cat* be worn at all times. By 
their use all sounds are distinctly heard. Circulars 
with testimonials sent upon application. 

American Tympanum Co.. 212 Broadway, N. Y, 

A Chromo, Glass , Scroll, Wreath, and Lace Cards, 
OU 10c. Try us. CHRO MO CA RD CO., Noilh f. rd. C t. 

Finest Chromo, Gilt & Colored, Scroll Cards ever sold on¬ 
ly 10c. Agents Sample s 10. G. A. Spring, Northford C t. 

O A Chromo Cards. No 2 alike, 10c., with name, post-paid. 
&U Stamps taken. J. B. IIU8TED, Nassau, N. Y. 


Splendid 
Scroll Saw, 


Every one who reads tills 

to send us his address 
for a free Illustrated Cata¬ 
logue of Crandall** 
BLOCKS, TOYS 
GAMEK, BJL- 

SCROLL SAWS, and gCROLL 
SIGNS. Jttost complete list ever before presented to 
the public. Prices to suit alL Agents Wanted. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Sole General Agents, 


WANTED 
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MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 

ELE6ANT DRAWING-ROOM STYLES. 

Those ■who are acquainted only with the lower-priced Cabinet 
or Parlor Organa cannot realize the capacity, variety and ra] 



excellence now attained in the finer styles of these instrumen 
manufactured by the MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. i 
y was from the use of one of these that the celebrated Dr. Franz 
ILiszt was led to characterize the Organs of Mason & Hamliu 
ijjasnot only “matchless** but “unrivalled** among their kind ; 

' and Otto Scitahwxnka, of Berlin, to pronounce them the most 
excellent instruments within his knowledge; adding, “They 
aro capable of the finest tone .coloring, and no instrument so en- 
raptttres Vie player.** 

The LISZT ORGAN is our special pride ; Fifteen Stops | 
prices, 8300, $420, $300} other Superb Drawing-Room 
Styles, SSOOrto 8000. At every one of the Great 
World’* Exhibitions for thirteen years, MASON & H AM LIN ORGANS have received highest 
honors for unequaled excellence, being the only American Organs which have received such at any. They 
also manufacture a variety or popular s^yl^s at $J51 each and upwards. Sold also for easy payments, 

8 0.38 per quarter and upwards. Illustrated Catalogues and Trice Lists Free. MASON Sc 
AMIJlN Organ CO., 154 Tremont St., Boston} 46 East 14th St.. Union Squure, New York} 149 
Wabash Arc.. Chicago. 

A $30 RIFLE for I2O-T0E FUST REPEATER IN THETORLD. 

9- OtiZ RIFLE GIVEN F3AEE WITH EVERY SIX ORDERED, -AO 

sn Shot. 44 Onl. 

Wt. HtolO lbs. 

CHANCE OF A LIFETIME. 

We unhesitatingly assert that the following is the most remark¬ 
able offer ever made t>v any Gun jjeoler or Manufacturer. 

THE NEW EVANS MAGAZINE RIFLE, witu- 

OT*T ANT EXCKPTTOy, T7TB MOST ACClKArB, LONGEST RANOEU, EASIEST LOADED, yllCK KST 
F1KED, REST CONSTRICTED. SIMPLEST. AND MOST PERFECT BREECH-Lo ADINO REPEATING 
Rifle kvek made. •• Twenty-six »h»t« in 410 hcoihU, without reniuvmg the 
Rifle from the shoulder.” No hammer In the way: threw mg down the guard ejects, 
loluls, and cocks. With commendable spirit, in the face or the general advance In nil mer¬ 
chandise, the Evans Rifle Co. have decided to temporarily reduce the price of their World-Renowned Arm. placing it 
within the rea^h of every sportsman, and thereby ensuring for illho largest sale ever obtained by any repealing rifle la 
this country. The new model and laton improved Evans Magazine Rule Is exactly represented by the above picture. 
It is *4 cal.. cenfre-Are, » and30 inch barrels, weight from K% to 9# lbs., checkered black w alnut stock, and sighted w ith 
graduated eights up to 1,800 yards. to*) yards further thuu Any other repeating arm, at which dtslunce tt tnil 
penetrate 16 ptne boards, it being the most powerful repeating rifle ever constructed. Ihe Magazine, which cur¬ 
ries 20 long cartridges, is located In the stock and not under the barrel, the poise or hung of the rifle Is in no 
wav effected, nor its accuracy impaired by the emptying of the magazine, and as each cartridge is carried In a separate 
compartment, the gun is ABS0L1 TKLY HA KE. The w orking parts arc nil steel, the frame w rought iron, and the new 
locking device renders it POSITIVELY SAFE to curry when loaded. In short, the many improvements made 
In ihe New Model Evans, make it w ithout doubt the finest maga/.iue rifle In the world, and it carries more cartridges 
than anu other arm. As suited above, the manufacturers of the Evans Rifle, in order to Introduce their improved 
arm quickly and favorably to the public, have placed in our hands THEIR ENTIRE PRESENT STOCK OF 
OVER SIX THOUSAND RIFLES, to tlic value of over one hundred and twenty thousand dol¬ 
lars. for this purpose only, and on receipt of 8*40, which is only hull the regular price, wo will send by express 
or freight, boxed free, to any address, one of the New Model Improved Evans 26 Shot Rifles, as above described, war¬ 
ranted and guaranteed in every respect by both the manufacturers and ourselves, or will send C. O. 1>., on receipt of 
the express Agent’s guarantee that the rine will be returned free if not taken, when cash comeswith order we give 
free a box of cartridges; (samples of the new Phoenix 3 ball cartridges go free with each rifle.) The New Lvnus 
Paddle Rifle is similar to the Sporting Rifle, except it Is a trifle lighter (about 8 lbs.), and 'Li inch barrel, only J inches 
shorter than the regular Winchester Rifle, and accurate up to Out) yards; iW shot, same as other style, and provided with 
swivel and strap. This is the best of all rifles in the market for \Y estern mounted use. Price. 818 (former price, %>l) t 
and one given free With every six ordered. N.B.— The Evans can be used as a sisclk shot bifle, independent 
or Tits MAGAZINE. WHICH CAN ALWAYS BE KEPT FI LL AND HELD IN *K*EUVK. We asl VO Money in ADVANCE, if the 
purchaser does not care to risk it. We ahk cndkr instrcction* fkom the Evans Rifle (Jo. to forward a rule C. O. 
I), on receipt of simply your ejprexs agent's guarantee that it wilt be returned free if not taken ; but when paid for in 
advance, cartridges are included free; not when pent C. O. T>. Ordering six at one time and getting ono free makes the 
cost only about 8 IT. Texas jack says: '* The Evans Rifle Is the best in the world. It shoots like a house afire. 
A. j. Boyd (sharpshootej) say* • ** 11 is the best gun I ever put to my shoulder. It can t be beat. Kit Cnreon^Jr., says: 
** I have shot over 60 buffaloes with the Evans m one run. 1 will shoot against any man living at fiuo yards, and Tho 
Evans Rifle Co. have thonsands more testimonials equally commendatory. Address nil orders to 
<4. W. T LK.MLlt A ROSS, Agents for the Evans Rifle, 141 



Agents for t 



Evans Rifle, It) A IT lloek Square, Boston, Mm*. 

MAHER & CROSH, 

303 Monroe St., Toledo, 0. 

tointrodncethoIrbrancbofllASD FORGED, RAZOR 
STEEL Cutlery, (every Mode wnminted nnd replaced 
free if soft or flawrry,) will mail, 
post-paid, sample knife like cut, 
60c. Extra strong 2 blade, 76. 
Our Rest oil temper and tested 2 
blade,$l. One blado.sizeofcut, 2Sfc. 
Extra strong 1 blade 60c. Ladies’ 
1 Mode 26c. 2 blade, 60c. Primers 
oil temper and tested, 76c. nnd $1. 
Illustrated list of Knives, Razors, 
and Scissors, free. 


I/LAKE YOrn OWN RUGS 


Beautiful Turklsh Rug Patterns. Auy iady can 

nuke them from rag* or yam at a trifling expense. Great 
profits, perm ane nt trafineas to Agents. Send rtamp for cu> 
cuiar. E. 8. FROST & CO M 22 Tremont Row, Burton, Mo m. 


GET 


RICH selling our Rnbher Stamps and Music, 
Samples Free. Oook & Bissell, Cleveland, 0. 


Magic Lantern Catalogue. 150 pp. *nd Lecture. IQ Cts. 


MAGICk^J,!^! 


THI MAGICAL ORGANETTE, ONLY $3,00. 

Doable «ltt Reeds, extra strength and finish.. 
Circulars and bcautlftrl 8et Fancy Cards. « Cent*. 
THEO. J. HARBACH, 600 FILBERT 8T., PHILA.,*>A. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


“The salient advantages of Gaskell’s system are its legibility, rapidity and beauty. There is no style of writing, 
plain or orimuieutal, business or epistolary, for lady or gentleman, which is not included in this admirable system. And 
wt* think that If anything at all could fire un indifferent writer with a desire to become an expert and elegaut penman, 
an inspection of Mr. GaskeU’d system would do so .”—New York Daily Witness, 



T HIS SYTSEM has been prepared expressly to meet the wants of those 
desiring to change their present bandwriting to a more East and 
Beautiful style, by h«»me or office practice, without a teacher. 

It is the only American system used in iho commercial houses of London, 
Eng., and in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and other cities of the United 
States. 

GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 

CONSISTS or 

BnnincAft' UaUles', nn«l Ornamental Penmanship, In all 
varieties; Movement KxerciNes, Alphabets, Ledger 
Heading*. Hill*. Model Signature*. Corresponding 
Styles, Album Work, Card-Writing, Pen-Drawing 
and Shading, German Text, Old Kugllali, OIL 1 laud 
*Touri*liing, Ac., Ac. 

All the above are in the form of written and other yv’n-exorcJses, and 
accompanied with a small Book or Instructions, giving u complete analysis 
of every capital and small letter, with full directions for Position, Pen-holding 
and Movement. 

IMPROVEMENT OF THOSE USING IT. 

Having bad a sale of over 100,000. ample opportunity is afforded ft>T‘ 
testing its value. For the past year we have given in each number of 
Scribner’s 3Ionthlt and St. Nicholas a full page, showing the improvement 
of those using it, as received from month to month. Tho following have never 
been equalled by any other system, school or teacher. They aro perfect 
reproduction of the original writing. 


Old Stylei 




Davis is now Professor of Penmanship in Cady A ‘Wal¬ 
worth’s Easiness College, Union Square, New York City. 


Old Style: 

JUt,. 

New Style: 



Old Style: 


Mew Style: 



Mr. Crouse’s post-office address Is Memphis, N. Y. 


Old Style: 


Mew Style: 



Mr. Beeves* heantlfal handwriting has been the means 
of advancing him to good business positions. He is at 
present employed in the General Passenger and Ticket 
Office of the Canada Southern Railway Lines at Detroit, 
Mich. He is one of the most expert writers in the United 
States. 




OAAKEIX*S COMPEJTBIIJM COMPUTE will bo mailed to any address, fully prepaid, for OWE 
HOLLAR. Please address us in your own handwriting, so that,if neoeamry, we may give special directions by letter. 
Registered Letters and Money Orders at our risk. Address exactly as follows: 

Prof. G. A GASKELL, (KM Box 1534 New Tork City P. 0. 

RRr Remember all letters are promptly answered. If you do not get immediate returns, plaase write again, and we 
will see where the (hull lice. 

%* Descriptive Circulars, addressed In our own hand,/r« to all deairing full particulars of tho Compendium, with a 
specimen of our off-hand Penmanship. 
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2. With the lark, I greet the morn, 
When the dew is on the rye; 

With the milk-maid, ’ncath the thorn, 
Stealthily am I; 

For her, I’ve tales of house and land, 
And husbands rich to gain ; 

She has but just to cross the hand 
Of Little Gipsy Jane. 

Tra la la la, <fec. 
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niece should look for 

In 

do 
her 
ter; 

■o- 

duced her into our set. 
For her to go on, with 
this childish love-affair, 
Would l>e too absurd.” 

She was fingering the 
flowers, as she thus 
soliloquized. Suddenly, 
she disentangled a note, 
which had been hidden 
among them, and which 
now fell to the floor. 

She tqo)c it up, and 
saw, as she had ex¬ 
pected, that it was ad¬ 
dressed. to her niece. 
For a moment she held 
it, irresolutely: then she 
looked for a pair of scis- 

RS. KAVANAUGH’S maid entered ; sors, and began to cut tbe envelope. 

the room, with a bouquet of violets > “ The girl is in my charge, for the winter,” she 

in her hand. It was Christmas added, “and for that time I stand in the light 

Eve. - of a mother to her. I have a right to see that 

“Sfrme flowers for Mfes* Ellfertoh^ she said, jshe'doesnHrniti heVprospects in life. Here is Mr. 
14 Captain TngWbyMft ? them.’* ? Witherby, ^ith a million at least, dying to marry 

11 Miss Eflierton ifc Out,” said her mistress. ] her. Captain Tngleby has nothing but his pay.” 
44 Put the flowers dowh.” ■' j By this time she had cut the envelope open r 

When the maid had left the rborti 1 , Mrs. Kay- and proceeded, deliberately, to read the note, 
anaugh took up the bouquet. ■ 41 Mi9s Eilerton,” she read, “ lias not forgotten, 

44 It is time this nonsense was put a stef) to,” ^perhaps, our last conversation, which was in- 
she said to herself. ' 44 It whs all very Veil for J terflupted by the entrance of ber aunt. Let. me 
Laura and he to iflay together in toife old’garden, | refer to it again. If the answer is a favorable 

when they were children, and hurtt fW Shells on * one ; if there is the least hope for me, will Miss 

Miantinomi beach: but now it is quite another ■ Ellerton wear these violets, to-night?” 
affair. Since I married Col. Kavanaugh, and ! Mrs. Cavanaugh comprehended the situation 
have gained a position in New York society, my ! at a glance. “ I’ll manage it,” she said. 

(417) , 
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laura’s two Christmases. 



She put the note in her pocket, took the bou¬ 
quet to her own room, and locked it up. 

An hour later, when Laura had returned from 
her walk, Mrs. Kavanaugh went to her. 

“ My love,” she said, holding out a small jewel 
case, “ here is something pretty for you to wear 
in your hair, at the little ball I give, in your 
honor, to-night.” 

Laura took the cose from her aunt’s hand, and 
opening it, saw a bandeau of filagree. 

14 Oh ! how lovely,” she cried. 44 Auntie dear, 
you arc too kind. What can I do for you?” 

44 Make yourself as pretty as possible, for to¬ 
night,” said the lady, kissing the girl’s fair cheek. 

44 Why, auntie, what do you mean?” 

44 1 mean that I want you to look your prettiest, 
to-night, for Mr. Witherby is coming, and you 
have but to say the word to become hie wife,” 

Laura’s cheeks flushed, and her eyes fell. . 

44 Oh ! aunt Havana ugh,” was all she said: 

44 I’ve observed your preference for Captain 
Ingleby,” went on her aunt, not noticing the 
exclamation, 44 and have wondered at it. Now* I 
won’t stand by, and see any man trifle with 
you.” 

44 Trifle with me?” cried Laura. 

44 Yes! for Captain Ingleby can’t afford to 
marry, and knows it; and that I call trifling. I 
suppose you are aware that he goes out with the 
Arctic expedition?” 

44 The Arctic expedition ! No—I—I—I don’t 
believe it,” faltered Laura. 

She said nothing, for a moment or two, but she 
pressed her hand against her heart, and the 
color left her cheeks and lips. The blow was a 


cruel one, but she bore it bravely, little thinking 
that the whole tale was invented by her aunt. 

At last, she rose, suddenly, to her feet. 

44 1 am .warned,” she said. “Thank you so 
much. I shall—I shall—” 

Here she broke down, and buried her face in 
her hands. 

Mrs. Kavanaugh was too wise a woman to 
overshoot her mark. She refrained from saying 
another word. She only kissed her niece, and 
left the fcom. i ’ 

44 Look at Laura,” she remarked to Mrs. 
Miramel, at the ball, that evening. 44 Isn’t she in 
spirits? And so lovely? How that bandeau 
becomes her. Entre now, ma c her*,” elevating 
her voice, so that R might reach Captain Ingleby, 
who stood near, 44 it is Witherby’s gift, too, if I’m 
not mistaken. He can afford to give oostly love- 
tokens, you know!” 

Captain Ingleby waited to hear no more. He 
had come, hoping to see his violets in Laura's 
hair, and when he,first saw the bandeau, bis 
heart failed him. But he persuaded himself, 
that, perhaps, the note had miscarried. Now, 
however. Jealously over-mastered him. He gave 
one glance after Laura, as she movod down the 
room,ou Mr. Witherby’s arm, her oheeks flushed 
with excitement, her eyes glowing; one glance. 
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half-tender, bal&rBproachftil; and then he made \ 
his way out ofrthe rponfk i < * ‘ I 

That evenings Mt* WitherbyUtfd bis hand and j. 
his great fortune at.Inara's £e*t,an«l star^eetod \ 
bath. The next day, she received a letter, from j 
Captain Inglehy. - ! 


“ I loved you,” he wrote, 44 with my whole 5 
heart and soul. I lived only for you, ever since > 
we played together, as children, on Miantinomi j 
beach. You must have understood all this. If \ 
my hopes were vain, why was your manner so < 


kind? Why could you not hare told me the 
truth at once ? 1 hate joined tke Arctic expe¬ 
dition, as a volunteer, and leave toy .native land, 
to-day, never to totting perhaps*— ( 

“ Te*day/' she repeated, with whitening lips, 

44 today. And it isChriatmas, and l had expected 
to be so happy/’ 

The letter fell from 
her trembling hands ; 
she swayed unsteadi¬ 
ly from side to side; 
and then fell to the 
floor, as the dove 
falls, when the arrow 
pierces its tender 
heart. 

Weeks later, she 
lay in her own cham¬ 
ber, at home, in the 
humble cottage where 

she was born, and 
her widowed mothet 
sat by her side, fear¬ 
ing that her child was 
to be lost to her for¬ 
ever. At last, when 
all hope seemed gone, 
Mrs. Kavanaugh was 
summoned. The sight 
of the poor, pale, 
hopeless young face, 
filled her with keen 
remorse, and she con¬ 
fessed what she lrtid 
done, putting the 
bunch of faded vio¬ 
lets, and the little 
letter that accom¬ 
panied them, in Lau¬ 
ra’s hands. 

J Laura read the 
lines, her eyes bright 
with joy. 

44 He loved me,” 
she whispered, softly, 
and hid the dead vio¬ 
lets in her bosom. 
“ He loved me, after 
all. We may yet be 
happy/’ 

With the summer, 
however, came terri¬ 
ble tidings. The Arctic expedition was lost. The 
vessel had been last seen, under sail, surrounded 
by icebergs. A whaler, that had spoken it, had 
only escaped, by a miracle; and some days • 
after, oue of the boats of the lost ship had been 
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pick«d up, crushed and waterlogged. Every : 
soul waB lost, her lover with the rest. ; 

The dreary days and weeks dragged on. Laura 1 
hid her pain and sorrow, and strove to do her v 
duty. But gradually her strength failed ; her | 
©keek paled ; and her step grew more feeble. { 
“ She is dying of a broken heart,” said all. 

The old garden, whose paths her childish feet 
had trod, and where her lover and she had 
played so often, as boy and girl, was her favorite ■. 
resort. While her strength lasted, she spent 
most of her leisure time, in it; and when at last 
her tottering limbs failed, she sat. in her invalid’s 
chair, in front of the cottage door. 

One afternoon, she was in this accustomed 
spot. Every shrub and leaf glowed and quivered 
with the splendor of the dying day. The sun¬ 
flowers nooded their gaudy heads in the breeze; 
the swallows, soon to fly southward, darted to and i 


fro ; and thyme, and old-fashioned herbs, filled 
the air with sweet and spicy odors. 

Laura sot there silent, heE weary head lying 
book, her thin hands feMed, thinking of her 
lover’s nameless grave, (hr away amid the wintry 
solitudes of the Arctic Sea. She pictured to 
herself how he had died, with her imag e in his 
heart, her name on his lips, yet never knowing 
how she loved him, nay! believing she was 
faithless. 

“ Oh ! if a letter could have reached him,” 
she sighed. “If he could only have known the 
truth.” Then, after a pause, she murmured : P I 
am so tired, so tired. When will my poor heart 

be at rest?” 

The days passed on, and Laura grew too feeble, 
even to sit out of doors. December set in unusu¬ 
ally stormy. Every hour almost brought intelli¬ 
gence of disasters at sea. Night after night Laura 
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lay awake, listening to the fierce gales, as they 
shook the cottage, and shuddering sympatheti¬ 
cally. 

Thus Christmas drew on. Every time the old 
doctor, who had known her from childhood, 
came to see her, he went away more and more 
disheartened. “ She may hold out until Spring,” 
he would say to himself, '‘but no longer; the 
rough winds of March will end the tragedy : and 
yet she has no positive disease: it is a broken 
heart, of which she is dying.” 

Christmas had come. No sun rose, that day. 
Instead, there was a whirl of falling, driving 
snow, blotting out the whole landscape. Yet, for 
quite an hour, a traveller had been breasting the 
tempest, holding his hat on, as he bent to the gale, 
and fighting wind and drift by.turns. He had 
alighted at the nearest station, from the night-train 
from New York, an hour after day-break, and had 
vainly tried to hire a conveyance. But no one 
would risk his horses, at any price, in that tempest. 

Laura had risen, and was sitting in a chair, by 
th^ window. She was thinking how different 
Christmas, a year before, had been. 

Suddenly, she heard the gate-latch click, and 
then, directly, feet stamping the snow off on the 
step; next the outer door was pushed open ; and 
immediately that of the apartment in which she sat. 

She looked hastily up. A tall figure stood 
•ver her. The face she saw was changed; 
blanched and wan; and just now quivering with 
excitement; but she recognized it at a glance. 


“ Oh ! Richard, Richard,” she cried, and tried 
to rise. 

Captain Ingleby, for he it was, caught her in 
liih arms, as she was sinking back, half-fainting, 
into the chair. 

u Is it really you? You are not a ghost fron . 
the dead,” she whispered, her radiant eyes 
uplifted to his face. “ Is it really you ?” 

For weeks thereafter, even Captain Inglet>y, 
who loved her so dearly, scarcely dared to hope 
for her life. But in the end, she recovered, yes, 
and lived to hear him tell, again and again, the 
story of his rescue. How he had floated 
away, on an ice-floe; been picked up by some 
Esquimaux; and had lived with them, till a whaler 
came and rescued him. 

“But amid all my perils,” he said, “I never 
ceased to love you. Fickle as I thought you, I 
could , not tear you from my heart. When I 
reached New York, my first visit was to your 
aunt’s, in hopes, at least, to hear from you. 
Acre I learned the truth. I took the nighty 
express, got off at Thorn station, and fought my 
way through the storm.” 

In the early Spring, her health and youth 
renewed, her soul filled with gratitude and hap¬ 
piness, Laura became Captain Ingleby*s wife. 

“Ah! love,” she often says, “the agony of 
that first Christmas was not so cruel after all; 
for it made ipe realize, more keenly than I ever 
could have realized otherwise, the bliss of that. 
Second Christmas.” 


TO A BEREAVED MOTHER. 

BY LUCY H. HOOPER. 


What can I tell thee of thy vanished treasure? 

The pearl that God hath hidden from thy gaw*, 
Oftly to leave thee longings without measure, 
Unresting nights and length of bitter days. 

Vain yearnings for the sound of baby voices, 

Whose echo sometimes fills the silent air, 

Making thee thrill ns one who swift rejoices, 
Piercing thy heart then with renewed despair. 

Oh I mother-heart, so lonely and so weary. 

For him thou bearest all the world’s worst ^{dn. 
His sinless fbet ne’er trod Earth’s pathways dreary, 
Nor care nor sorrow dawned on that pure brain. 

Not his were stormy days and skies that lower, 

Only Earth’s fairest dayB did he behold. 

He knew Spring’s sweetness. Summer** balmy hour, 
Nos Autumn’s gray, nor Winter's sullen cold. 

His coming was, Just as the snn discloses. 

The tender sr.ow-drops, first frail gift of Spring. 

He saw the blooming of the Summer roses, 

But tarried not to see their withering. 

Vol. LXXVIII.—29. 


How fhlT he looked, when, soft above his sleeping. 

The roses lay, sweetness o’er sweetness thrown. 

A vision giv*n to melt our hearts to weeping, 

And one sad mother-heart to make forlorn. 

Yet the day corneth, surely, dear, if slowly. 

When thou shalt waken from thy dream of pain,. 

When angel-voices, loving, sweet and holy, 

Shall whisper, " Peace,*’ to aching heart and braid.. ' 

M Peace, for the babe died not, nor yet is sleeping,. 

Safe in thy Father’s arms he smiles to see 

The angel-host their watch around him keeping, 

Amid the glories of Eternity. 

** That alabaster form, so pure and holy, 

O’er which all wept, so lonely was the sight, 

Was not thy boy, it was the image solely . t 

Of the young cherub flown to realms of light.” 

And, some day, dear, when Death unban Earth’s porta) 1 
When tby last woes are o’er, thy last tears shed. 

When, o’er the mortal, triumphs the immortal, 

Thou’lt see thy baby smiling by thy bed. 
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THE NIGHT IN THE FOREST. 


BT MARY 

41 How far is it through the forest?” 

44 Fifteen versts, my lord.” 

“Ah!” 

The speaker, a young man of five-and-twenty, j 
and with an air of distinction justifying the rank \ 
assigned to him, shrugged his shoulders as he \ 
spoke, and looked up at the wild, winter sky, j 
that frowned down, gray and gloomy, on the 
wastes of snow that covered the landscape. j 

44 Hadn’t you better wait till morning, my \ 
lord?” said the post-master. 41 It will be quite \ 
dark in half an hour.” j 

44 But we can find our way, can’t we? It isn’t 
going to snow, is it? The Afotyik isn’t afraid?” 

41 Oh ! the Movjik obeys orders, and asks no 
questions. lie dare not.” 

4 ‘ Well, then, we will go on. I ought to have : 
been at my destination early this morning, and 
would have been but for an accident, a station 
back.” 

He lit a cigar, with these words, and sprang !■ 
briskly into the sledge, which disappeared, at j 
once, in the forest. 

44 I know, now, who he is,” said the other, as ; 
he went back to his warm room. “ It is the 
young Baron Von Berg, who is to marry pretty ; 
Countess Olga. The wedding comes off to-morrow, ; 
and he was due this morning. I don’t envy ! 
him his cold ride,” spreading out his hands ! 
before the stove, 44 or the risks he runs. I had a 
mind to speak of them more plainly, but it’s best 
as it is perhaps: he’d only have laughed at them 
as idle fears, and thought me a coward for ; 
mentioning them.” 

Travellers by post, in Russia, change horses j 
about every ten miles. For this purpose there j 
are stations on all the main roads. Usually, the j 
same sledge is used for the whole journey; but i 
the driver is changed witli the horses. j 

For some time, the baron smoked on in silence. \ 
The air, meantime, became keener; the rising \ 
wind whirled the snow into his face; the dark- i 
ness gathered dcns>r and more dense. j 

44 You know the road?” he said, at last, ad- \ 
dressing the driver. j 

44 Yes I my lord. I have travelled it, day and \ 
night, for twenty years.” ! 

44 But not often on a night like this ?” 1 

44 No ! But I can’t mistake it. It runs straight j 
through the forest, as you see.” J 

(422) 


V. SPENCER. 

44 But I don't see. This fine, drifting snow 
almost blinds me. If it should come on to storm, 
we couldn’t see an inch before us.” 

44 In that event,” said the Moyjik, 44 we’ll have 
to trust to the horses. They’d know the road, 
even if I didn’t.” 

44 Ah !” said the young man, and agnin relapsed 
into silence. 

How the wind howled. How the branches of 
the leafless trees writhed and groaned. How 
ghost-like the sombre firs looked in the gloom. 
The traveller’s cigar had gone out, and he now 
took another. By its light he looked at his 
watch. 44 Twenty minutes since we left the post- 
house,” he murmured. 44 A quarter of the 
journey completed. So far, so good.” 

ne smoked on, after this, in silence. The 
jingle of the horses’ bells, the rattle of the 
harness, the whiz of the runners over the 
snow, and the crack of the Moujitfi whip, be¬ 
came so monotonous, at last, that he began to be 
drowsy; and no wonder, for he had not been in 
bed for two nights, having been travelling all 
that time. 

He thought of his betrothed. The Countess 
Olga was not only as lovely as a dream; she was 
witty and charming also. The marriage was one 
of pure love, on both sides. The baron had met 
her first, at Baden-Baden, the year before. An 
engagement had soon followed, and the wedding 
fixed for the winter. He was now on his way to 
claim his bride. The delay, he felt sure, was 
making her anxious. 44 Dear girl,” he said, 44 1 
can see her now, with her eager eyes and pale 
face, going to the window, every few minifies, to 
look if my sledge is coming: oh ! how happy we 
shall both be, when I arrive, an hour hence.” 

Suddenly he was woke from his reverie, by 
the furious swish of the Moujik't whip. The 
horses seemed to be wild with terror. They 
were going at full gallop, snorting fiercely. 

44 What’s the matter?” he asked, rousing 
himself. 

44 Don’t you hear?” cried the Motyik, in a 
frightened voice. 44 The wolves! There arc 
a score of ’em—Saint Izaak protect us !” 

The young man had often heard of this peril to 
the traveller, during winter, in Russia; but had 
regarded these narratives as more or less ex¬ 
aggerated. Even now he could hardly understand 
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the MoxyWs terror. It was not till he became > 
aware of a peculiar sound, that appeared to be \ 
coming nearer every instant, that he awoke to a \ 
full consciousness of the danger. It was a sound > 
compounded of a bark and a snarl; and with it l 
came the patter as of scores of rapid feet on the • 
hard crust of snow : a sound that rose over the J 
tinkle of the bells, the snort of the horses, the ; 
swish of the MoujWs whip, and even the moaning \ 
of the wintry wind. His very blood ran cold as ) 
he heard it. There was in it something in-1 
describably fearftil. Shading his eyes with his 1 
hand, he peered into the twilight, behind, from \ 
out of which the sounds proceeded. Wo say f 
twilight, for though night had actually set in, the \ 
glare from the snow threw a ghastly half-light \ 
over everything. In this dim radiance, he saw, j 
or thought he saw, what seemed a wild torrent j 
of black forms, tumbling madly over each other, \ 
like some black flood shooting down rapids. But \ 
now it was gone. Only the dark shadows of the \ 
far-off firs were seen, and above these shadows \ 
the spectral firs themselves, shivering, now and \ 
then, as it were, in the icy atmosphere; while j 
high over all, swept past the leaden-colored, \ 
ominous storm-clouds. No. There it was again, i> 
resolving itself, as it came nearer, into a mass j 
of dusky forms, mixed all together, and careering \ 
down on the sledge. Ho could see, even at that \ 
distance, the gleam of a hundred hungry eyes, ' 
and hear, every moment, more and more distinct, j 
the snarling and yelping. J 

44 We are lost,” cried the Moufik, glancing over | 
his shoulder. “ Oh J my lord baron, how they j 
gain on us.” j 

But the baron came of a long line of knightly j 
ancestors, many of whom had led forlorn hopes, < 
or fallen in hopeless sallies, and he was not one < 
to die without a struggle, or even to lose his $ 
presence of mind, although in face of the greatest j 
and most unexpected of dangers. \ 

“ Courage, courage,” he said. 44 I have my j 
rifle here. I never travel without it. Only keep j 
your horses up to their work.” \ 

Meantime, the wolves came on swiftly, and it' 
was plain, that in five minutes they would be on s 
him. He cocked his rifle, Coolly, and waited. j 
44 The whole forest is alive with them,” he said J 
to himself. 44 In this half-light, they look like ■ 
hundreds. I doubt if a dozen rifles would turn ' 
them back. The very momentum of those belrind ' 
will impel the maw on ward, no matter how many ; 
fall in front. Here goes!” t \ 

He fired* as he spoke, at the fbremost of the ) 
gang, a great, gaunt giant, famished with a long < 
winter, who was coming on, with head erect, < 
teeth glittering, and hairs on end, while, at his ’ 


heels, the hungry pack followed tumultuously, 
a dark, swaying mass, yelping and snarling. 

The mighty beast rolled over, stone dead, so 
sure had been the aim, and for a second of 
time, the pack appeared checked in its career. 
But the next instant, the body disappeared under 
the advancing mass, that, poured down on the 
sledge like the Vistula in flood. 

“ Faster, foster,” cried the young man, fitting 
another bullet into his breech-loader. 

The frightened steeds required no whip, 
however: instinct made them fully aware of 
their peril ; and they were thundering on now, 
with wildly heaving flanks, and strained, out¬ 
stretched necks. 

“Ha! he has it,” the baron cried, as he 
brought down another wolf, the one that had 
taken the place of the dead leaded, “and you 
and you — great heavens, will nothing stop 
them?” 

For though no less than six bad now fallen, 
others came pouring on. If it had been a score 
he had slain, it would have Wen the same. They 
Wfcre now within twenty yards Qf the sledge. 
Two gaunt wolves went down before his rifle. 
Now they were within fifteen yards. The fore¬ 
most was so nigh, indeed, that the traveller 
seemed actually to feel his hot breath. 

44 Faster, faster,” he cried. 

Mad with terror, the Momfile applied his lash. 
The horses sprang forward anew, ns if concen¬ 
trating all their strength in a last effort, and, for 
a moment, the wolves seemed to be falling 
behind. But jnst as the baron was congratula¬ 
ting himself on this, there came a burst of howls 
from ahead ; a new troop dashed out of the forest 
there; the steeds recoiled on their haunches, 
with a wild snort; a huge, shaggy monster 
sprang at the throat of the off horse: the sledge 
stopped with a jerk, that nearly threw the baron 
from his feet; and then the wolves, in wlmt 
seemed one dense mass, precipitated themselves, 
from front and rear alike, upon their prey. 

Meanwhile the Countess Olga had been suffering 
torments of anxiety and doubt. Her lover had 
been expected long ago, and as the posts ran 
with great regularity, his non-appearance began 
to be alarming. As hour after hour passed, and 
the darkness approached, the poor girl* who had 
been walking the floor, going to the window to . 
look out every fow minutes, oould no longer 
maintain silence. 

44 1 am sure something terrible has happened,” 
she said, wringing, her hands. 44 1 am sure of it .” 

Her mother tried to cheer her, though herself 
torn with doubt. At Perhaps,” she urged; “the 
sledge has broken down, between two post- 
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THE NIGHT IN THE FOREST. 


stations: that would cause delay in getting 
another—” 

“ Do you really think so ?” cried the daughter, 
eagerly. “Do you really think so? But, oh 1 
mamma, that would compel them to cross the 
forest after dark, and you know the wolves have 
been so thick there this terrible winter.” 

Alas! the mother, for an hour past, had been 
thinking of this very danger. What could she 
say to comfort her child ? 

“Only last week,” cried the girl, with a 
shudder, stopping in her walk again, “ they 
devoured a poor Motyik, as you know* who had 
been belated—” 

“ Yes ! I know, dear. But it’s not likely Carl 
would ventnre, after night: they wouldn’t let 
him, at the postrstation. Try to be quiet, my 
love. Bright and early, to-morrow, he will be 
here.” 

“They couldn’t stop him at the station. You 
know that, mamma, as well as I do. You tell 
me to be quiet,” wringing her hands, “ to wait till 
morning. I shall fffie, from suspense, before 
morning. Even now—” 

But she broke down, and oovered her face with 
her hands, shuddering. 

“At the worst, he will be armed,” interposed 
the mother, “ He was the best shot at- Baden- 
Baden, as Alexis has often told us. Come, rest j 
your head on me, dear: don’t give way so: I’m j 
sure all will be right. Ah I here comes Alexis 
himself. I have been wondering where he was. 
He will tell you there is no danger.” 

The brother, a tall, handsome man, with that 
blonde German beauty that so many of the 
Russian upper-classes possess, oame Up to his 
sister, with a quick step, and stooping down, 
kissed her, speaking in a voice of assured 
confidence, that carried comfort in its very tone, j 
“ Look up, Olga, dear, look up,” ho said, “ and 
bid me ‘God speed.’ I don’t think there’s the 
least cause for alarm, but as I’ve seen, all the \ 
afternoon, how nervous you are, I’ve ordered ; 
out half a do sen sledges, with a score of our i 
fellows, all armed, and am going through the 
forest, as far as the post-station on the other side, j 
We shall be sure to get news there, even if we 
don’t meet Carl half-way.” j 

The girl threw her arms about her brother’s 
neck, and burst into a tempest of tears and sobs, j 
“ Oh! thank you, thank you,” she cried, in j 
broken words. “You always were brave, you j 
always were good. But there,” springing sud-! 
denly away from him, “ go, go, every minute is 
precious.” j 

A moment after, the sledges were heard 
driving swiftly away, the belle of the horses \ 


' ringing out, and the torches, of which each sledge 
carried two, lighting up the scene till it was 
almost like day. 

Alexis, like his mother, was more alarmed 
; than he would admit. The night had now fallen, 

: but the forest was lit up by the many torches, 
and was eminently picturesque: fir-trees heavily 
laden with snow; dork clouds overhead; the 
whole appearing, for a moment, in the red glare, 
and then fading into darkness behiud. Suddenly, 
Alexis started, and turned to a brother officer, 
who sat at his side, oi>e of the guests who had 
been bidden to the wedding, and who had 
volunteered to accompany him. , 

“HarkI” he said. “What is that? Great 
heavens! not the wolves ?” 

For that terrible Bound, which had startled 
Carl, was now heard, by the others. It was, 
however, still far distant. 

“ I hope the baron has not ventured into the 
forest,” said the officer. “ If so—” 

“If so,” interrupted Alexis, “they are 
pursuing him. I know that cry well, it is their 
cry of the chase.” 

“ Forword, then,” answered the other, “ not a 
minute is to be lost. Whip up, you sluggard.” 

The MotyiJc , thus addressed, lashed up his 
horses, which broke into a fierce gallop. 

“Listen,” cried Alexis, a moment after, “ that, 
surely, was a rifle-shot. It is he.” 

But though they both listened now, intently, 
they heard no second Bhot. 

“ You must have been mistaken,” said the 
officer, drawing a deep breath of relief. “ I 
can hear the infernal howling, but nothing 
else—” 

“ No ! there it is again. Great God, we shall 
be too late. There must be hundreds of them, 
from their noise. No single rifle con keep them 
back. Forward, forward.” And he rose to his 
feet, and seizing the Moujtk ’« whip, himself, 
lashed the horses. 

“ Yes, there it is again. How gallantly he 
fights,” cried the officer. “ One, two, three. 
He has a breech-loader—” 

“ But it has no effect. He wouldn’t be firing 
so often, if it had. He must be miles away, the 
sound is so remote. Oh 1 who will break the 
news to Olga?” 

“Nothing,” said the officer, “is so deceptive, 
as to distance, than sound, in an atmosphere like 
this, half laden with snow. It is as misleading 
as sound in a fog.” 

At that instant, their horses, which had been 
tearing along at the maddest speed, suddenly 
shied wildly, almost upsetting the sledge. At 
the same moment, a dark, tumultuous moss 
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rushed out of the forest just ahead, and swept on 
like a black, tempest-driven cloud. 

“ It is a new pack,” said the officer, leaping 
also to his feet, and shading his eyes, as he peered 
into the gloom ahead, down the long, straight, 
and seemingly endless forest roacL 44 No wonder 
the horses shied. Ha! I see him, by the flash 
of his rifle-shot. He is alone. The snow is black 
with wolves before and behind. Oh! for a 
minute more of time.” 

He had cocked his own rifle as he spoke, but 
waited to Arc, for the light that had been shed on 
the scene ahead, by the flash of Carl’s rifle, had 
faded, and now all was darkness in the distance 
there, the torches, as yet, failing to penetrate so 
for through the gloom. 

Alexis also stood erect, with cocked ,weapon, 
while the Moujik lashed the horses again and 
igaiu, furiously. Both the young men held their 
,,/reatli in the excitement. AH at once, the awful 
glamor ahead broke into a wild crescendo , that 
ourdled their very blood. Then followed a mo¬ 
ment of death-like silence. This was succeeded 
by a sudden breaking away of the gloom in front, 
the darkness rolling off in what seemed wave on 
wave of lurid mist, as they dashed up, and their 
torches illuminated the scene. 

“ The sledge is down,” cried the officer, in un¬ 
controllable excitement. “ The horses are strug¬ 
gling under an avalanche of wolves. I see nothing 
of the baron—” 

“ Yes, there he is,” interrupted Alexis, with a 
shout of exultation, that ended with a catch of 
the breath, that was almost a sob. “ He w*as 
only, for a moment, borne ctown. He is on his 
feet again. How he swings ms sabre, right and 
left. lie has cut a circle clear about him. It is 
but for an instant only, however. Fire—in God’s 
name, fire. We must take the risk.” 

But that instant had been enough. The other 
sledges, by thi» tiam had come up, and were 


now seconding the rapid fire with which Alexis 
and his brother officer had accompanied the 
words they had spoken. The fusillade was in¬ 
cessant, for, there were a score of rifles, and 
every rifle was a repeating one. In less than 
five minutes not a wolf was to be seen on foot; 
but scores lay dead, or dying around. The rest 
had fled. 

“ What an army of. them,” said Alexis, kicking 
a dead monster out of his way, when the first 
congratulations were over. “ But the winter 
has been unexampled for its severity, and they 
are starving by thousands, and mad with hunger. 
We have no time to lose, however. Think of the 
suspense Olga is suffering! Here, jump in, 
Carl. These are my famous stallions, that I bred 
myself, and they can go like the wind.” 

“ I owe my life to them, in part,” said the 
baron, as he sprang into the sledge. “ I could only 
have held the monsters at bay for a few minutes 
longer.” He wiped the blade of his sabre, as 
he spoke, and returned it to its sheath. “ It was 
like fighting an in-comihg surf: you mastered one 
wavo, but another was on you the instant after. 
Nothing but the speed of your stallions saved me. 
Ah I my poor Moujik , he and his horses both.” 
He added this, as he glanced at the corpses. “ I 
must enquire if he has a family, and keep them 
from want, for the rest of their days.” 

“And arc you not hurt ?” 

“ Only a scratch or two, which I shall have to 
ask Olga to bind up for me. Don’t talk of it.” 

But the Countess Olga thought the “only a 
scratch or two,” very alarming wounds, and 
tended her lover as fair maidens once tended 
knights of chivalry. The wounds really were 
mere scratches, however, except one in the left 
arm, and that was not serious, so that the mar¬ 
riage took place at the appointed time, the bride¬ 
groom looking all the more interesting, the ladies 
said, from wearing his arm in a sling. 


IK AKCADY. 


* Y enVVLKS J. PETERSON. 


When wo two lived in Arcady, 

The years were Spring, our lives vvwjowng; 
The birds they sang on ev’ry tree, 

At ev’ry step the vi'lets sprung. 

All Eden’s sunshine flushed the sky, 

The moon sailed an enchanted sea, 

When first We loved, and you and I 
Went hand iu hand in Arcady! 

The years they passed. The summer noon 
Came rip'ning all the rustling corn. 

The months were days, they sped so soon; 

And sped through skies still fresh with mom. 


A toiler life thrilled earth and air, 

The meanest thing seemed glad to be. 

Oh 1 happy time, when ev’rywhere 
We went we carried Arcady. 

Now Autumn comes, and youth is o’er; 
life’s bitter grief* we’ve learned to know. 

We stand together on the shore— 

Yet stiil remains the after-glow 1 

Its light transfigures earth and sky, 
Transfigures ail the sapphire sea. 

And there w'e wander, you and I, 

Still baud in hand in Arcady. 
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ACT III. 

When the next day’s sun rose, a mighty steamer 
was putting out to sea. On the deck, stood the 
enchantress, looking, with a heavenly smile, into 
the eyes of the man, who lay upon a bench 
beside her, his (ace pallid, his arm bandaged. 

She bent forward, kissed the hand that lay 
helpless outside the wraps flung over him, and 
whispered: 

“ All for me ! Was it worth while; are you 
sure it was worth while?” 

“Olga!” 

“ Flush! You are not to try to talk even. 
You are to rest! Ah, you don’t know yet—I 
love you, I love you !” 

And the great ship sped on, bearing Rudolf 
da Conti out of sight of church, and tower, and 
the blackened ruins of the conflagration, across 
which he had carried the woman, for whom he 
had first gone mad: carried her into safety, by 
making a bridge of the woman who loved him I 
What matter, since he had already broken the 
true heart 1 

Days pfcsscd, then weeks. There was neither 
rest, nor recollection for Rudolf, any more than 
for the hasheesh cater, when under the influence 
of the poisonous drug. 

The voyage came to an end ; and still Rudolf 
was an invalid. Weeks of delirious delight 
followed, at Paris, Nice, Rome, Naples. During 
their course, Rudolf never once thought of the 
old life. Never once remembered Rita, any 
more, than if the fire, through which he had 
borne this enchantress, had been the gulf between 
earth and another world. 

Not so much as a passing echo of poor 
Columbine’s name, amid the whole round of this 
' besotted vision, which ho believed reality! lie 
was a true man, perhaps, after all, this painter- 
poet l Men deny that such base impossibilities 
can find a hold in their natures. I wouder 
wherefore, since, as a rule, the more worthless 
they are, the more love and sacrifice is lavished 
upon them. Since time and time again, wo see 
a woman, ay, the best and purest of the sex, 
turn blind and deaf from the voice of true 
affection, and bow herself in the dust befora some 
incarnate shape of selfishness. 

(426) 


Olga Daniski declared that her mission on 
earth was the revengiug of her sex on men. 
Perhaps 1 In the unfathomable plan of existence, 
the leopardess has her appointed portion: and it 
•is to rend, and devour; yot, without her, a link in 
the endless chain would be lost, just the same as 
if a creature, framed in heaven’s highest mould, 
had perished 1 

As suddenly as the beginning bad come, the 
end arrived. By the time Rudolf had completely 
recovered, and began to urge their marriage, she 
J tired of her share. His very devotion was his 
\ worst enemy. Ho wearied her. 

| There was no preparation, no gradually 
| growing tired, where she was concerned; no 
| slow loosening of the bond: it snapped like a 

I thread, just when it seemed as strong as adamant! 
He had come to sec her, one day, and was 
seated at her feet, in the shaded light of a stately 
} room, in Naples, where she had taken part of a 
| palace. From without came the odor of Southern 
| flowers. The grand arch of the Southern sky 
j framed in the lovely scone ; her hand was resting 
< on his hair; some tender word had scarcely died 
| upon his lips, when, suddenly, she half-rose, 
| pushed him back, dashed aside the guitar he 
| was holding, and cried out: 

5 “It is over! Well, it has lasted long, your 
dream I Haven’t you seen my growing in- 
> difference ? Why, you absolutely tire me. Get 
J up—go away! Do you hear me? Go! Take 
your fool’s face out of my sight forever! 
j He looked at her, as if death was in his face. 
< “ Poll! how white you are,” she cried ; “ how 

\ old you’ve grown ; how the wrinkles have come ! 
i Up with you; out with you; leave my sight!” 


She stamped her foot in anger. 


\ Could ho believe? Had he gone mad? She 
> had sat down again, and was leaning back in her 
j chair, her fingers playing idly with a rose, 
j immortal apparently in her beauty, her sweetest 
| smile upon her lips, while she poured down upon 
him all this scorn. 


‘Don’t you hear? I’m sick of your very 


J sight.” 


* " And—and you do not love me—you will not 
| marry me—it was all a cheat—” 

> “ Marry you? Love you? I never, seriously, 
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thought of such a thing)*’ she cried, interrupting 
him; and she struck him on the month, with her 
fen. 44 Go away, I say.” 

Was he mad ? No, she had forced him back to 
reason: the dream was over: reality had come, 
and with it, retribution. 

Pray—weep—struggle ? Of course. Was he 
not a man, who had given up his soul to the 
tempter, and is not such an one as basely ignoble 
in his cringing before the object of his insensate 
passion, as he is cruel and stone-deaf to the voice 
of his guardian angel ? 

44 I have borne enough of this farce,” she 
answered, laughing scornfully. 44 I owed you a 
little pity for what you did for me; but it was 
hard to dissemble, after all; and I am tired of it. 
Now you know the truth. Oh 1 you needn’t look 
as if life was over for you. What yon ought to 
do, is to go back to your Columbine. You will 
not find her, but you may find her grave.” 

Columbine’s grave! Had he heard these words 
aright. His glazed eyes fastened on the speaker, 
with an awful agony, that was indescribable. 

44 Ah,” she exclaimed, with a laugh of slow 
enjoyment, 44 1 forgot—I forgot. You did not 
know. See how considerate I am, to have kept 
a new surprise, a fresh sensatiop, for the very 
last. Oh, yes, Columbine is dead. Why, you 
murdered her. You struck her down, with the 
iron ladder; killed her to save me. I saw her 
fell. Afterward, I read her name among the list 
of deaths. That’s all. Now go. I can see her 
blood on your hands. Go 1” 

He looked at her wildly, and staggered from 
the room. But he hardly knew what he did ; he 
had no conscious volition. The curse of Cain 
was upon him, and it thrust him forth. 

He saw, or seemed to sec, he could not tell, the 
mocking, insolent faces of sycophants and ser¬ 
vants, who, an hour before, would have kissed 
his feet, had he bidden; heard their voices, 
raised in coarse gibes, but not the words they 
uttered: only one voice made itself audiblo, 
through the tumult in his brain, and that cried, 
41 Murderer, murderer!” 

Then he saw, or seemed to see, orange-groved 
Sorrento behind him ; the purple Mediterranean 
at his feet; the long stretch of white road in 
front; away in the distance the sweep of the 
great city : and he was toiling on—on ! 

Familiar, and yet so strange, it all appeared; 
the bright waves across which he had yesterday 
floated, in a gay barque, with the enchantress by 
his side; the olive-bordered highway, over which 
he had dashed, in a triumphant chariot, with her 
hand in his. The sea was here, the road, the 
groves, the gardens, the sapphire sky ; but now 


they heaved and changed, flamfe and desolation 
were whithersoever he turned, as if he had lost 
his route, and was treading the lava-scorched 
sides of Vesuvius. Then the earth rose, and the 
heavens descended—nearer—nearer: a vast dome 
of flame; and he was striding over Rita’s 
body, and could not stop; and amid the rush and 
whirl, that voice still cried, 44 Murderer, mur¬ 
derer I” 

Weeks and weeks after that terrible day, 
Rudolf da Conti came back from the portals of the 
grave, and found himself, in a common hospital in 
Naples, a beggar among the other beggars lying 
there. Yet, no, not entirely. When he could 
speak and question and observe, he discovered 
that a difference was being made, between him 
and others; a separate room given, choicer food 
provided; and when he could rouse himself to a 
vague curiosity as to the cause of the change, he 
was told that it had all been done by the orders 
of a countryman of his own, an American, who 
had lately chanced to learn his strait, and had 
given money to help his needs. 

But he could neither think much, nor care who 
might have done the kindly act. What powers 
of reflection he had left, were concentrated in one 
idea—to get away—to have an hour’s freedom, 
that he might therein force himself on death, 
which had refused to take him. 

Ho was so weak, bodily, that his mind shared 
in the wreck, else, perhaps, he would have re¬ 
coiled from adding to his other sins, that meanest, 
most cowardly of crimes, suicide. But in his 
present state, he felt no shame, only a dull sense 
of hurry, a longing to be up and away, in order 
that he might act upon his resolve. 

The time came, at last, when he was able to do 
so. His unknown protector had not returned. 
The hospital guardians had neither right nor 
wish to detain him. They did not even care 
enough to ask whither he meant to go. They had 
cured his body, and their part was done. 

It was a bright afternoon, when Rudolf da 
Conti left his temporary place of refuge, and 
wandered through the crowded streets, towards 
the Chi^jo, that beautiful promenade which fronts 
the sea at Naples. 

He was so feeble still, that every now and 
then he had to sit down, and rest. Gay equipa¬ 
ges rolled by, on business or pleasure; church- 
bells rang out; children laughed and shouted ; 
the Bun Bhone; the wind murmured past, warm 
with the heat of African deserts, across which it 
had oome; and Rudolf wandered on and on, 
houseless and aimless. 

I said aimless. I was wrong. Wherever ho 
went, that resolve, which had fixed itself upon 
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his mind, even in the first moments, when con- < his knee, and looked up into liis face, with eye* 
sciousness returned to him on his sick-bed, re- | so cognizant and sympathetic, that the glance 
nmined his steady companion. He knew where irked the poor fellow: he had fallen so low, he 


lie was going. He had a goal in view. Death 
had Hung him back on life, scorning so poor a 
gift; but death should find that his will wak the 
stronger of the two. He went on, smiling at this 
thought, which to his weakened brain, seemed a 
proof of determination and force. 

He reached, at length, the beautiful garden, 
which stretches between the Chiaja and the sea, 
and sat down among the myrtles and roses, as 
much alone, amid the crowd that idled past, as if 
he watched it across the sweep of a universe. 

His progress had been so slow, that the sun 
was uow setting. Sky and sea were a blaze of 
glory, of which, even in his weakness, and the 
engrossing absorption of his always present 
resolve, his artistic sense took cognizauce, in a 
dim, vague fashion; and it irritated him to feel 
that it did. 

He began to crave food ; he must eat, else he 
could not preserve strength enough to reach his 
journeys end; for he had to wander on beyond 
the city limits ; wait for solitude and night; else 
some importunate meddler might intrude between 
him and death. 

He searched his pockets, and discovering a few 
stray coppers, bought a cake of black bread, 
that he ate, with a relish for which he loathed 
himself, but could not restrain. His appearance 
was sufficiently striking, to render him noticeable. 
His long, golden curls, and the beauty of his 
features, which, amid their pallor and emaciation, 
preserved the perfect outlines of the face of a 
Greek statue; the sombre splendor of his great, 
dark eyes; the picturesque grace of his costume, 
a rich, wine-colored velvet coat, attracted the 
attention of hundreds in that pleasure-seeking 
crowd. One man in particular, made him the 
especial object of his scrutiny, passing, and 
returning again. When this man had satisfied 
himself that his fancy had not deceived him, he 
lingered near, and at first seemed inclined to 
6peak; but presently his keen eyes detected 
something in the poor, sick loiterer, which told 
him it was wiser to wait. 

The sunset brightened and faded. The bustle 
and excitement increased. Rudolf sat still. If 
he felt anything, it was an absurd sort of pride, 
that he was different from these vacuous human 
insects, all around him, who were content to buz 
about in idle pleasure: he had done with them, 
and their gayeties: he was going forth, vol¬ 
untarily, into the limitless space of the Infinite. 

A dog bounded past, a beautiful greyhound, 
and stopped in front of Rudolf, laid a paw upon 


j felt, that he was an object of pity to the dumb 
; brute. He could not endure it. He rose and 
j walked away. 

\ Night had come. The fhll moon was high in 
< the heaven. Rudolf sat on a jutting point, on 
| the shore, not far from the famous grotto of 
| Posillippo, and gazed out across the sea. He 
| had reached his journey's end. The moment 
{ had arrived! 

; But as he rose from the heap of stones, where 
\ he had seated himself, a hand was laid on his 
| shoulder, and in another instant a strong arm 

I was tiling about him. 

“This has gone far enough,” a voice said i® 
his ear ; “ far enough.” 

Rudolfs struggles to free himself were futile 
as those of an infant would have been. 

“ What right have you to stop me?” he cried. 
“ Who are you ?” 

“Why, I can tell you, though you won’t be 
much the wiser/* replied his captor. “ My name 
j is Hiram Derick.” 

! “ I don’t know you ! Let me go 1” 

j “ 1 know you, Mr. Da Conti, and I shan’t let 
1 you go,” said Derick. “ I have followed you, for 
\ a long way. I understood your little errand, and 

1 a very foolish one it was !” 

“ What—what do you know about it? Hands 
< off, I say!” cried Rudolf, passionately. 

< “ Not a hand !” was Derick’s answer. 

| To be stopped in his purpose, forced back to 
j the life he was so nearly rid of 1 The idea fired 
J Rudolf’s brain into such excitement, that he was 
! scarcely less mad, than when, a week before, he 
J lay raving upon his bed in the hospital. He 
\ struggled and fought, with the strength of 
^ insanity, crying out, in maledictions against the 
| man, who was trying to save him; against 
j earth and heaven. 

| Suddenly Derick released him, and gave him a 
\ push forward. 

“ Go, you fool 1” he exclaimed, contemptuously. 
“Drown yourself, if you will. You’re not fit 
to live in this world—you’re a coward—that’s 
| what you are—a coward!” 
j Rudolf had staggered on a few paces. He 
< stopped now. 

} “ A coward !” repeated Derick. “ Jump— 

; jump I Why don’t you jump !” 

< A spasm of shame seized Rudolf. Ho turned 
J back from the shore. That taunt had affected 
; him moro than any argument. 

| “ Look here, I paid your bills in the hospital,” 

i said Derick, “so I’ve a sort of lien on you! 
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Now if I were you, Rd be too honest to die in j When he could speak through his tears, and 
debt to a stranger l Stop here, till you’ve jtarid they were tears that were au. houo?, not ashaioa 
me, at least 1” j to his recovered manhood, Rudolf said: 

A burst of womanish hysteria shook the poor j 44 And did you oome, on my account? Were 
creature. He fell, prone on the sand, and w'ept j you expecting me?” 

aloud. Presently he found himself raised in j 44 Of course 1 Derick telegraphed when you 
Derick’s arms; heard words of encouragement I sailed,” Christopher Replied. “I couldn’t have 
whispered in his ear; was soothed and tended you land, and meet nobody l Now you are to 
with the gentleness of a woman quieting her sick go home with me. There’s a room you can 
child. have in the house where I live—capital light 

“Now you’ll come with me,” Derick said, at j for a studio—-just what you want—you’ll ,spe.” 
last. 44 I’ve a carriage waiting round the turn. A11 the way. through the streets, he ^ept 
It has followed us, all the time. Don’t try to ' talking upon ordinary topics, to give R,udqlf 
talk yet. Lean on me.” . j time to recover himself. When they were ,shut 

Derick took him home to his own lodgings, put > up together, in his room, the latter’s gratitude 
him in bed, summoned a doctor, nursed him for J found voice.. » 

a few days; and when they were over, was S “Do you know what he has been to me?” he 
satisfied to see that the strength, which Rudolf \ asked, speaking of Derick. 

was beginning again to recover, seemed healthful, j 44 1 knew,, in advance, what he would be, when 
both in body and mind. The iussuity had J the right moment came,” Christopher said. “ I’ll 
passed away. He was once more “olothedaud j tell you what I'm sure he never told you—that 

in Iiis right mind.” J he went to Europe, on your account, more than 

So Rudolf da Conti came back , to lifo, and j anything else.” 
found a place ready for him, the way made \ “ And do you know where he found me? A 

plain. lie saw himself as he really was, his < beggar in a hospital, Christopher.” 
past career in its true light. But the strong j “And a very luoky thing the nursoa had dis- 
hand that held him up; the loving, human ; covered your name, written on your clothing, so 
heart, which sheltered him; the clear, practical he had no trouble in identifying you,” replied 
mind that poured the oil of tender counsels upon j Christopher, in a matter-of-fact tone, 
his wounded soul, kept him from shrinking in During that day, there was no mention of the 
helpless despair at the sight. Kept the madness j dead between them. But on the next, Rudolf 
of the suicide from returning to him; taught j stud; 

him that the true way was not to give up, but \ 44 1 have wot told you of my repentance towards 

to go forward bravely, and face life. j Rita, poor girl!” 

“Remorse is a waste of time,” Hiram Derick ) “ Not yeti” interrupted Christopher. “Didn’t 

said, 44 unless it. brings fbrth fruits. Repentance < Derick say, that, useless regret was life w asted ? 
has no meaning, unless we join atonement to it. Wait till you can say you have atoned.” 
and true atonement is work. 4 Whatsoever thine j And Rudolf submitted in silence, 
hands find to do,’ that do. Not for ourselves, but j He settled himself in the lodgings Christopher 
others. Not for gain or fame alone; but to help j had prepared, and set himself to work. He was 
on the general brotherhood, which Christ was a great deal alone, for his friend was daily busy 
sent to preach; not despising gain and fame, with rehearsals, and was every night playing in 
since winning them helps to make work wider 1 j the great theatre, built above the ruins of the old 
And yet there can be no little and no great, j one, beneath which Columbine had found a 
because the work is God’s. W T e are links in the grave. Thither Rudolf had not courage to go. 
Eternal chain; and so the serfs task is as noble Indeed, he would have made a recluse of himself, 
as the hero’s: the sheaf of common deeds well j altogether, and gone nowhere, but that Chris- 
done, is as perfect as the martyr’s palm.” The j topher would not permit this, 
rude, half-polished Australian spoke, you see, J Then there came a season of discouragement, 
better than many a beneficed clergyman. j The money which Derick had advanced, was 

Once more the waves of ocean bore Rudolf da s nearly exhausted ; the pictures Rudolf had paint- 
Conti away. Once more the stretch of the great \ ed found no buyers. But Christopher said: 

New World city loomed up before his eyes. And j 44 1 am better off than I used to be. You can 
when the steamer landed, he found Christopher J see that, by the way I live. You won’t need to 
waiting on the wharf; felt his hands seized in j starve.” 

eager welcome; heard friendly rejoicings over - He went away to his studies, as he spoke, 
his return. \ When he came back from rehearsal, Rudolf was 
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absent. On his return, that night, he 'went into 
the young man’s room, and found him busy 
making a drawing on wood. 

“I’ve got a position on Stilford’s illustrated 
newspaper,” he cried, triumphantly. “It is 
tvork I can undertake at night, so it won’t 
interfere with my painting.” 

“You’ll do 1” said Christopher, eyeing him, 
complacently. 

Carefully as he watched Rudolf, the patient 
guardian never discovered any sign of faltering, 
or momentary self-commiseration. Rudolf passed 
through troubled waters; poverty assailed him; 
but Christopher let him struggle on ; and gradu¬ 
ally the way grew clearer. 

The time came, when his picture, sent to the 
Academy of Design, met with a reward of praise; 
was sold too, and for a good sum. After this, 
orders began to come in rapidly. His debt to 
Derick, so far as the pecuniary part of it was 
concerned, was paid off. • 

Christopher watched him more anxiously than 
ever now; but events proved that there was no 
need to fear. 

A year went by, and the anniversary of his 
return came and passed ; and still he never 
faltered: and now Christopher knew that the 
demons had forever lost their hold. 

Rita’8 name was never mentioned. But 
Christopher perceived, that, though Rudolf had 
learned to accept life manfully, even contentedly, 
Rita still held a place in his memory, such as a 
man gives only to the woman he loves. 

It was a calm, lovely day, in early Spring, a 
Sunday, good Christopher’s season of rest. 

“ I am going to take you into the country, 
Rudolf,” he said. “ I want to see the grass 
growing, and hear the birds sing.” 

So they drove for milos, far out among the j 
lanes and woods. Towards sunset, Christopher j 
led his companion, up the approach to a fine ! 
old mansion, which Rudolf had admired. $ 

“I know the owner,” Christopher said. “l{ 


promised to bring you, if I ever got time. You'll 
find some of your pictures there.” 

So they went into the house, were shown into 
a room, where Christopher bade Rudolf sit down 
and wait, while he went to his friend. 

Rudolf strayed about, examining the paintings' 
that hung upon the walls. He came across tw? 
of his own. Suddenly he stopped short, with » 
little cry. .. 

He was face to face with a portrait of Rita I 
Surely a portrait of Rita. How it could have 
found its way thither, he did not stop to think. 
So perfect, so life-like was it, that it almost 

I s seemed as if it were the living Rita, smiling 
down upon him. 

He sank involuntarily on his knees, and 
stretched out his hands towards tho figure, 
crying aloud-: 

“ Do you see—do you know—have you forgiven 
me, Rita? Oh, my beloved, my lost one—speak 
to me from across the grave—Rita, Rita I” 

Then he heard Christopher’s step close at his 

I side; felt himself raised up; and fancied a 
lighter footfbll was approaching, from a door that 
opened softly. He looked. Was it n spirit ? Or 
Rita’s self, as beautiful as if she had bloomed in 

I ' heaven, ever since their parting? 

“Am I mad again?” he cried. “Is it a 
vision ?” 

! “ Call it bo, v Christopher made answer. “ You 
hare proved yourself worthy ; and when a man 
> does that, sometimes, even in this world, the 
j vision becomes reality I While you were dead in 
! sin, she was dead to you, but waiting with pat ience, 
| just as they wait, who have really gone before us 
across the grave, and look for our repentance 
and resurrection. She is here now.” 

Then, as in a dream, Rudolf saw Hiram 
Derick’s smiling face appear in the doorway, too; 
then Christopher retreated; the door closed 
behind him and Derick; Rita was in his arms, 
and there the pair stood together, in the blessed 
silence, and both in happy tears. 


DEMETER. 

BT BLLA WHEELER. 


I dreamt^ of vanished Summer, as alone 
I walked In ways that boro no traco of hor. 
Low on my ear there fell a sudden moan. 
And face to face I met sad Demeter, 
Bewailing newly fair, lost Persephone. 

Robed In her sombre mantle of dull brown 
She hold the palo torch of a wintry ray 


And searched o’er sodden fields, nnd up and d6wn 
Tho barren threats, whore ono golden day 
She saw the maid disporting. Sad of mein 
Her homely garments wet with rain and sleet 
She, h<*vy hearted, parsed me with slow feet 
Still seeking fbr her child, who fhr away 
In other kingdoms, reigned a royal queen. 
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BT MBS. JANE 

A fierce storm had been driving down the \ 
Pyrenees, all day long, lashing the chestnut and j 
ilex branches against each other like whips, S 
scooping a new channel for the headlong moun- \ 
tain torrent, that watered the valley of Pray a del 
Norte, and beating against the gray old walls of 
the monastery. 

The monks had just finished Vespers, and 
Father Peter, the porter, went, according to cus¬ 
tom, to lock the convent gate for the night. 

“ Holy Mother,” he cried, suddenly, 44 what is 
this ?” 

A closely covered carriage, drawn by four 
mules, dashed down the narrow road, and stop¬ 
ped in front of the gate, and a voice called from 
the rumble, in the rear. 

44 How far to the next town, father?” 

44 Three leagues to Villanova, my son. And be 
very careful at the ford, for the river is swollen 
already, and by morning may not be passed.” 

“ Mil6 diabolos l Pardon, father. But we 
shall never reach Villanova, I fear. Might we 
stay here?” 

“ Who asks for hospitality ?” enquired the 
monk, cautiously. 

“ My master, Seflor Don Alphonso de Guzman ; 
his son, Don Ignayio; and his daughter, Dofin 
Carmita, with Bettina, her nurse.” 

44 Your master and the mules, the postillions 
and yourself, are welcome. The women cannot 
be received.” 

41 Caramba 1 You would leave a delicate lady, 
and an old woman, exposed to this tempest, all 
night?” 

44 1 did not compose the rules of this house, 
my son, nor can L alter them,” replied tfa monk. 

44 Thunder and lightning! 1 will call my 
master,” interrupted the servant, angrily. 

44 Do so, my son, and I, meantime, will go and 
bring the prior.” 

When the servant-man presently returned, 
conducting a tall and stately cavalier, whose 
black brows and quivering moustache suited well 
the angry light of his eyes, they were met by 
the porter, and led into a little lodge beside the 
gate, where stood Father Baptisto, the prior. 

He received his guest courteously, expressed 
regret that he should have been annoyed in any 
manner, but repeated, in smoother phrases, what 
Peter had already told. 


O. ATT8TIN. 

44 But,” continued the prior, 44 the house of 
Miguel Lopes, one of our tenants, is but a-quarter 
of a league, or less, from our gates, and with a 
message from me, he will gladly offer the sefiorita 
the best he has/’ 

14 Bueno ! That will do, admirably, reverend 
father, and we will find our way thither, at once, 
leave the sefiorita and her nurse, and return here 
before the hour is out. Lead on, Cherubino.” 

The noble, bowing haughtily, strode out of the 
room, followed by his valet. The prior looked 
after them, a slight fiush staining his dark check, 
at the half-conoealed insolence of the man: then 
he quietly said to the porter: 

“ Ring the bell for compline, my son, and if 
our guests return before the office is ended, show 
them to the guest chambers. Also warn brother 
Tomaco to prepare something more for supper. 
Happily it is not a fast day.” 

“It would do that gay serving-man no harm to 
\ fast, if it were,” muttered Peter, turning awny. 
{ But before either he or the prior had traversed 
| the long passage, leading from the lodge to the 
house, n strong, sudden peal at the bell startled 

I both, and the porter, turning back, exclaimed: 

“ What, are they here already!” 

But as he unlocked and threw wide the gate, a 
solitary figure appeared upon the threshold. It 
was that of a young man, holding a horse by the 

1 ^ bridle. Both horse and man were streaming 
with rain, and worn by storm and travel. 

“ Good-even, father. Can you give a benighted 

I traveler a night’s lodging, for the love of God ?” 
demanded the stranger, conrteously, and the 
monk, opening the gate, the stranger led his 
horse into the court-yard, and tying him to a 
s ring, in the most sheltered nook, stepped inside 
| the lodge door, displaying to the prior, the tall, 
> finely-made form, and proudly handsome features 
j of a cavalier, not quite thirty years old, richly 
) dressed. 

i 14 You shall have what we can offer, my son," 
| said the monk; “but our two principal guest¬ 
rooms are nlready taken up, and a bare cell is 
l all that is left.” 

| 44 A soldier cares almost as little for luxuries 

J as a monk, good father,” replied the cavalier 
) “But may I inquire who are your guests? I 
i might find some friends.” 

1 Careless as the tone he assumed, there was a 

(431) 
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ring of anxiety about it, which the monk was \ another guest in the house, you might say that 
not slow to perceive. j he gave his name as Carlos Avilla, which is 

“You will meet them in thp refectory, pres- < indeed one of the names I have a right to bear, 
ently, my son, and learn their names from \ Will you keep my secret, father, and suffer me to 
themselves. What shall I call you?” he.said. j sup in my own room?” 

“ Don Carlos, if it please you, father.” j 41 You do well, my son,” replied the prior, 44 to 

‘•Well, then* we will meet at supper, unless \ avoid needless strife. I will keep your secret, 
you prefer coming with us to chapel, while we j and you shall be served with food and wine in 
say compline.” your own cell.” With these words they parted. 

44 Thanks, father, 1 will go to chapel,” replied j The storm, meantime, continued so violent, 
Don Carlos, after a moment’s hesitation; and, \ that Don Guzman, before retiring, remarked, 
well pleased, the prior led the way through a that, with the prior's permission, he would 
long passage, and a winding cloister, to the half- remain for another day. No preparations, in 
lighted church, where the monks, already as- consequence, were ordered for departure. It was, 
sembled in the choir, awaited their superior. i therefore, with something of a start, that father 
Don Carlos followed his guide, about half-way Peter, as he sleepily and yawningly undid the 
up the church, when, turning .a little aside, he wicket of the outer gate, after ringing the great 
knelt in the deep shadow of a pillar, and drew \ bell to wake up the brothers, found his nose 
his cloak around the lower part of his face, > almost in contact with the top of a woman's head, 
bowing his head as if in deep abstraction. At \ upon the other side of the wicket, 
the same moment, the Sefiors de Guzman, escorted \ 44 Why, father,” cried a girl’s voice, 44 surely you 

by a lay brother, entered the church by another < must know me, Dolores Lopez. I have come to 
door, and weut forward to a row of chairs, j speak to the reverend prior, about some eggs and 
directly in front of the altar. W r hen they had chickens he sent for last night; and I come early, 
fairly passed, Don Carlos cautiously raised his \ to get a word with him, before he goes into 
head, and still muffling the lower part of his face < church for prime.” 

with his cloak, watched, until father and son, ? “And why did not your father come, or, at 
liftiug their faces toward the lighted altar, j least, your mother?” demanded the monk, 
revealed the high and haughty features of the de | severely. 44 You know, very well, that the rev- 
Guzmau race. Once having fairly seen them, j erend father never wishes girls, like you, to come 
Don Carlos looked no more, but withdrawing a < to the convent, except for confession. Who is 
little deeper into the shadow, remained devoutly \ there beyond you? Isabella? The prior is 
kneeling, uutil the office was ended, when he as j angry enough with her, I can tell you, after her 
quietly withdrew. going to the fair at Villanova, with Roberto 

The other guests were shown at once to the j Lopez. She’d better not come near him, very 
refectory, and the prior was about to follow them, \ soon, unless she wants a severe penance.” 
when, at a dark corner of the passage, he! “Listen, father,” replied Dolores, in a low’ 
encountered Don Carlos, who said, meekly: S voice, and coming close to the wicket. “But 

44 Sir prior, a word with you, if you will.” j first be gracious, and take this honey-comb from 
“ Before supper, my son ?” i me. It is not against rules to eat a little honey, 

“ Yes, father, now.” \ on a faast day, and this is Saint Agatha's, you 

“ Come in here, then.” And the prior pushed j know. 'It came from your hive.” 
open the door of a bare cell, close to the refectory, j 44 Ah, ah ! you wish to coax us, little wretch,” 
and stepped in. j laughed the porter, who had known this daughter 

“ 1 ought to tell you,” Baid Don Carlos, “ before j of the convent’s farm, since she was a baby 
I eat, that I am Don Carlos d’ Acunha of Cordova, \ brought thither for baptism. 44 You know, well 
and that my family, and that of de Guzman, 1 enough, thatl shall break no ruloefor you, or go one 
have been for the last fifty years, at deadly feud, j step out of my duty; but inside that limit, I like 
Now, 1 am only desirous to peaceably pursue my > to please you; you are a good girl; and as for 
journcj, but Igua 5 io de Guzman is of so it he honey-comb, I do not say but it is a toothsome 
quarrelsome a nature, that, if he should sot eyes i morsel on a feast dfty, and I thank you. Well?” 

upon me, there would be daggers drawn, and j “ Well, then, father, poor Isabella is so sorry 

blood shed, to the scandal of this holy house, and j for her fault, eh, you can’t think how sorry, and 
abuse of your hospitality. For this reason, \ she does so want to get her reverend godfather’s 
father, I pray you to allow me to remain out of J pardon. Here she is, so sick and tired with 
sight of my enemies, and uot to mention toy j crying and penitence, that she cpuld hardly come 
neighborhood to them. Should they speak of \ up the hill, and if my mother know it, she would 
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half kill her for leaving the house, for she has the only way to get speech of you, secretly and 
been made a real prisoner sinqp the fair; and instantly; and I am in such sore distress. And 
now, dear, good, father Peter,, do just.let us into do not blame Dolores, father—” 
the locutory, and a^k the father to come and “ Who are you, my daughter, and what is your 
speak with us, before prime, so that Isabella may need ?” interposed the prior. it 
get home, and be safe in our bedroom, when my “ I am Carmita de Guzman, lather, whom you 
mother rises. Do nojv, dear father?” sent, Jasi night, to the house of your farmer, 

“Well, well, wait till I see,” and father Peter Lopez,” replied the young indy, with more self? 
hurried away to the prior’s cell. possession than she hpji yet sho;wn- “ And this 

“ Courage, sefiorjta,” murmured Dolores, turn- good girl, who. was deputed to wait upon me, 
ing from the gate, and addressing the. tall, slight, finding me in great grief and terror, spoke to me 
girl-figure, standing so close against the wall, as of your wisdom and kindness, and advised my 
not easily to be reconnoitred from the wicket, coming in this manner to speak with you.” 

“ The prior will be sure to come. He can’t miss “ Tell us your need, daughter, and if you cap 
the chance of scolding my sister, Isabella: she is speak more freely alpnp with, me, DoloreS|may 
his god-child, and has been very naughty.” wait outside.” 

“ What has she done, Dolores ?” asked a sweei, As soon as Dolores bad left, the other fell upon 
but rather tremulous voice. j her knees, and sobbed out : 

“Why, they want her to marry oJd Gaspardo \ “ Oh, father, they will marry me, to-morrow, 

Delueo, a rich oorn-me^chant ,of VUlanova, and j to a bad, horrible, old man; a man I loathe and 
the padre told her she. must, and she consented; > hate; and who will make me bad, too.” . 
but then came our handsome cousin, Roberto; j “Who is it?” interrupted the monk. “Who 
and, well, I helped her ; and Isabella got out of marries you to this man?” ( 

the window, and ran pway with him to the,great j “ My father and brother. He is very rich; 

fair at Villanova, and was there aU day. Gas- \ and my father is troubled about money; apd 

pardo saw her, and came raving to my father, \ Don Federigo will give up an estate, my father 
and they went and brought her home; and my and he are at law about; and he will pay my 
father gave her a great beating, with the donkey- brother’s debts ; and dower my younger s^ter.” 
atick; and Gaspardo said he wouldn’t marry her V Good things for your family, my daughter, if 
now: and it is &U dreadful. I suppose they will you will help to obtain them.” r 

make it up, and marry her to him, finally; but “Yes, but at what price, father? Body and 

she says she had rather die.” j: soul, this world and heaven, all happiness, here 

“And so wogld I,” fervently murmured the and hereafter.” 
seSorita, as she followed her companion, through “ There is something behind all this, my child, 
the Uttle door of the convent-vall, into a small, f)o you love somebody else?” 
bare room, with a grated window. Through A faint color flushed into Carmita’s pallia 
this grating, alone, might the pernicious influence cheeks, but phe answered promptly, and bravely , 
of woman penetrate into the Benedictine convent; : “ Yes, my father, I love, and have promised to 

and this room, devoted to conversational purposes, : marry, one who is good, brave, handsome and 
was called the locutory, noble, the absolute contrast to Don Federigo de 

Hardly hod the two* girls entered, and closed ' Castellobranco.” 
the door, when the prior appeared at the opposite “ And what is the name pf him you love; and 
side of the {prating, and with a hastily murmured ; what is the objection of your family ?” 
blessing, demanded. “ He is named Rafaelo de Orvieto y Diaz; and 

“ Isabella, is it true that you have come to his family and mine have been at feud, for a 
make your submission, and ask my intercession > century or more,” replied the girl, sadly, 
with your parents?” f “Besides, he is not rich, as my father counts 

“ It is not Isabella, reverend father,” replied a j riches, although rich enough to satisfy me.” 
sweet voice, as the mantilla fell down upon the • The monk visibly started, and asked, suddenly: 
shoulders of the graceful figure, and displayed a j “ Does he come from Cordova?” 
face, of such astonishing beauty, that, after one j “ No, father, from the neighborhood of 
glance, the monk dropped his eyes, yetfound them Granada.* 
again ensnared by the little, tapering, jewelled “ How does he look ?’' 

fingers, that were nervously clasped upon the , “ He is quite tall, with a powerful figure. His 
window-ledge. eyes are hazel, and very piercing and commanding. 

“Do not be angry, father, at the deception,” His hair is dark, and close cut; and he wears 
pursued the stranger, hurriedly. “It seemed a sweeping moustachio. He has a very pleasant 
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smile, although his face, in repose, is ft little too j 
haughty. Have you seen him, father ?” 

“ Hus he other names than those you mention ?” 

“ Yes, father, he has a right to bear his 
mother’s name of d’Actinha; and 1 think he is 
called Diego, and Carlos, besides Rafaelo. One j 
has so many names, when one is of a good house, j 
and of pious parents.’ 1 i 

“ Yes,*’ replied the prior, dryly. “Well, my 
daughter, I can give you no better counsel than j 
to go homo, and quietly submit yourself to your \ 
father, to whom you owe duty and obedience, j 
God promises reward to those who honor their > 
parents—” l 

“ Thanks, father,” interrupted Carmita, rising > 
hastily from her knees, and drawing the mantilla \ 
about her head. “ The homily is admirable, but \ 
I have heard it so many times, in my life, \ 
already, that I need not detain you to deliver it 
again. As a last favor, I will beg you to say a 
requiem mass, on the morning after we resume S 
our journey, for the souls of Federigo de j 
Castellobranco, murdered on his wedding night; 
and Carmita, the wretched briclc, who murdered 
him, and who, in justice to her, was driven to 
the deed, by the tyranny of her family, and the 
cold indifference of the priest to whom she came 
for aid.” 

She was gene, with the last word, and as the 
bell tolled its call to prime, the monk turned and 
went thoughtfully to chapel, his downcast face 
and frowning brows speaking deep perplexity. 

The office ended, the prior took his way down 
the guest’s corridor, and knocking slightly upon 
one of the last doors, was bidden to enter. The 
stalwart young knight was just finishing his 
toilet, and looking handsomer than ever. 

“Good-morrow, father,” lie said, blithely, 
turning to welcome the monk. “ Have I your 
blessing and good wishes?” 

“ Neither, until I know if you deserve them,’ rf 
replied the prior, Severely. “Why did you 
deceive me, last night, with a false name?” 

“ Oh, the de Guzman’s have found me out, 
have they?” retorted the young man, loosening 
his rapier in its sheath. “ Very well, if Igna^o 
is ready, so am I. There are reasons why I haa 
rather not have shed de Guzman blood, but if so 
it must be, Rafaelo de Orvieto y Diaz will hot 
be the first man of his house to turn his back on 
a de Guzman.” 

“ You shrink from shedding their blood, but you 
are following like a sleutli-liound upon their trail. 
Is it in hopes of spoiling the honor, that is worth 
more than life, to such as you and them ?” 

The prior spoke with chid severity, and fixed 
his eyes, keenly, on the ydung man. 


Rafaelo glanced up, in some astonishment: 
then crossing his arms, and confronting the 
monk, he said, as coldly: 

“Speak out, reverend father, if you have 
anything to say. I am a good son of Mother 
Ghutch, and gladly pay all deference and duty to 
her priests; but T am not a child, to be chidden, 
and not make reply. What do you wish of me, 
beyond an apology hereby tendered, for using 
some reserve, last night, in giving but one of my 
baptismal names? I assumed the title of my 
mother’s fhmiiy, rather than my father's. It 
was a precaution, \frhich, cbnsidering I was 
housed with two men, Bwom to have my blood at 
the first opportunity, seems to me not ill-advised.” 

“ You might have really trusted me, as well as 
pretended to do so,” replied father Juan, more 
mildly. “And the renson I sought you now,” 
he added, “was to ask if you are disposed to 
trust me, altogether. I should be glad to hear, 
from your oWn lips, if you choose to give it, the 
true story of your attachment to the sefiorita, 
Doffa Carmita de Guzman, and to learn whnt is 
your object, in following her and her family.” 

“One question, on my part, father,” replied 
the young man, alter a moinent of hesitation. 
“Do you approach me, as ehvoy of the Seffors 
deGuzhian?” ' 

“ No, my son, I do not. I hate no renson to 
suppose that they know of your presence here.” 

“You have ttot? Then it must be Carmita 
herself? Have you seen her? Is she here?” 

“Surely ndf, sefiori You stfould know that 
no woman, of whatever degree, penetrates farther 
than the locutory of a Benedictine monastery. 
Come, my Son, confide rn me, without more 
questioning, and I will promise you, if not help, 
at least utter secrecy ns to your communication.” 

Thus urged, and glad, after all, as most lovers 
are, to confide in a sympathetic ear, Don Rnfaclo 
proceeded, vci*y honestly, to tell'how he had 
first SCfcn Carmita, at a school festival, in the 
convent, where his sister was educated ; and how 
they had danced and talked together, for a long eve¬ 
ning, before discovering that they were hereditary 
foes; and how, having discovered it, they agreed 
that the feud should end before reaching them ; 
dnd how Cirlotrn, his sister, who had never 
Spoken to the de Gutman, was through love of 
him, brought over to be their friend, and 
Carmifa’s confidante; and how, for the year 
after the school feast, they had corresponded, 
and by Carlotta*9 help continued to meet on 
sundry occasions, until finally they had pledged 
their troth to each other. 

“ Holy Mother!” interrupted the prior, at 
5 this point. “ How little originality the father ol 
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mischief displays, in conducting these follies; 
the story of Isabella, the farmer's daughter at 
our gate, Roberto, her cousin, Dolores, the go- 
between sister, and Gaspardo, the old, hated 
bridegroom, would do admirably for the history 
you are telling me, seSor, if we but' change the 
names to Dofia Carmita, Seflor Rafaelo Carlos, 
Doha Carlotta, and Sefior Don Federigo de 
Castellobranco.” 

“ You hare his name, and I have not told it!” 
exclaimed Don Rafaelo, more struck with this fact 
than with the prior’s moralizing. “You must 
have seen Carmita!” 

“ Go on, my son,” replied the prior. “ What 
are you going to do now V' 

“Castellobranco, with his castles, and land, 
and thousands of doubloons in ready gold, 
has bought Carmita of her proud and poor 
family, and they are taking her to Yillanora, 
where ho has agreed to meet them, and they will 
be married there, within twentydbur hours of 
leading this house, if nobody prevents,” replied 
the lover. “ God help us!” 

“ Profane not God’s name, my Son. But why 
do such wealthy grandees choose this poor, little 
nook of Spain, fo-r their marriage festivities?” 

“ Because they could not venture to sacrifice 
Carmita, in presence of her hosts of relatives and 
friends, at home. She declared, to her father’s 
face, that, if they took her into church, to marry 
Castellobranco, she would" refuse him, before the 
altar, and call upon priest and people to defend 
her. At any rate, it would have beeri a scandal, 
and the de Guzmans dared not risk it. They 
knew Carmita, and her proud courage, too well.” 

“She has a temper,” murmured the prior, 
recalling the young lady’s parting address. 

But the lover did not listen. 

“ Castellobranco has estates here in the north,” 
he continued, “and it was arranged that he 
should come to one of them ; make preparations 
to receive his bride and her family; and then 
meet them, and have the wedding At Villanova, 
in some little church, where the priest is simply 
devoted to the fhmily of Castellobranco. Once 
married, the poor girl is in bis hands.” 

“Or he in hers,” muttered the prior, with h 
shrug. But aloud he said, “Well, and you?” 
He glanced, significantly, as he spoke, at Don 
Rafaelo’s stalwart form, daring front, and the 
well-worn handle of the rapier at his side. 

“ I!” repeated the young man, answering the 
glance, With a proud and confidant smile. “ I 
have come hither to win my bride; peaceably if 
I may; if not, then after the fashion of the men 
of Benjamin, when they needed wives and were 
refused. My confessor told me that story, and 


though he advised it not, I guessed that he would 
not be too much scandalized, if I followed thO 
example.” 

“ But you are alone, and they are three.” 

“ I have a servant, in the neighborhood, a 
stout fellow, who will dispose of that wretched' 
Cherubino, and the muleteers, should they dare 
show fight; and I would not have the old man 
touched, if I had an army at my back; but 
as for Igna^o, I owe him a lesson. I will not 
kill him, howeter, lest Carmita desert me for a 
convent.” 

“ Does she speak of offering herself to God ?” 
asked the monk, in a tone of relief. “That 
would indeed free he* from the marriage she 
dreads, and at the same time insure her own 
everlasting happiness.” 

“I am not so sure of that, father; fbr she 
only wishes' to become the bride of heaven, if 
she cannot be mine.” 

The prior, for reply, turned towards the door, 
and said: 

“ The bell is ringing for mass; come, if you 
will, and be present; afterward, I will send you 
some breakfost. Then I will see you again, and 
give you such advice as I can, after thinking the 
matter over. Promise that you will do nothing, 
see nobody, nor leave the convent, until I have 
spoken with you again.” 

“I'promise, father,” said Don Rafiielo, after 
a moment’s hesitation. “Will the de Guzmans 
be at the mass ?” 

“Surely. The father made his shrift, last 
night., and win receive the sacrament,” replied 
the prior, gravely. 

“ I d6 not mind his presence, for he does not 
know me by sight,” explained Rafaelo. “ But 
Ignacio and I have met, two or three times, and 
I must keep out of his way.” 

“Her father does not know yon, by sight?” 

“ No, ftither; he has never seen me, at all,” 
replied the cavalier, carelessly, as he followed 
the prior out of the cell. 

Breakfast over, Don Alphouso, after looking at 
the leaden sky and pouring min, for some 
moments, announced his intention of remaining 
all day at the convent, and also of visiting his 
daughter, if the prior would send a guide to 
show him the way to the form-house. The prior 
graciously assented, and including Don Igna^o 
in his address, remarked r 

“ I might go, myself, to the form-house, for 
there is a matter weighing somewhat upon my 
mind, with regard to my god-daughter and 
penitent/ Carmita, there.” 

“ Carmita!” echoed father and Son, in surprise. 

“ Yes, the daughter of Miguel Lopez, our 
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.farmer. Alt* yes, the Sefiorita do Guzman is “Oh, liis, reasons are the worst part of the 


palled Cnrmita also, I believe?” 

“Yes, father,” replied the nobles, rather 
haughtily. • • 

“ My god-daughter is more commonly called 
Isabella,” said the prior, serenely. , “But 
Carmita is not an uncommon name with us 
Andaluzians, you know* But this child—I. will 
ask your opinion, sefiors, for it is after all a 
.matter more of tlio world than of tb© cloister, 
and I was at my wit’s end to know what I should 
advise and enforce. Lot us sit down, and I will 
tell you the story, and listen to your opinion.” 

Nothing loth, for the day threatened to be a 
long and tedious pne, and books were npt the 
Resource then that they are now, nor the de 
Guzmans a scholarly race; father and son seated 
themselves and listened, while the prior, whk all 
the eloquence of which he was master. Bet forth 
the youth, grace, and beauty of his god-daughter, 
Isabella Carmita, and the fervent passion that 
had grown up between herself and her cousin, 
Roberto, whom the good prior also painted, in 
most glowing colors, as a paragon of a brave, 
industrious, manly young fellow, his only demerit 
being his poverty. , 

“ Sangrc de Bios !” here interposed the father, 
his grim face relaxing in a humorous • smile. 
“ With two such paragons at hand, reverend 
prior, what doubt can there be that they should 
be married forthwith,.amj. the world enriched 
by a race of Phenixes ?” ' 

“And as for poverty, we can easily get this 
Robe r to serv ice w i th 1 lie M ar qu is o f Cas t eBobran co, 
whom we are going to visit,” suggested Ignn^o^ 

“The trouble is here,”- replied the prior, 
shaking his . head. M The girl’s family have 
arranged a marriage for her, with a, rich old 
fellow of Villanova ; . he a widower,* with 
children older than ,ppor Isabella; he is vgly, 
sick, cross, and wiejeed to a degree; he will make 
the poor child’s life a misery to her, and either 
kill her outright with cruelty, jealousy, and 
heart-sickness, or turn / her out one. of these 
artful, intriguing women, of whom the world iB 
full. Shall I give up my god-child to such .a fate 
as that, soQor? You, who .have a daughter, can 
answer me.” 

The cavaliers looked at each other y and then 
koenly into the face of prior John, who met 
their eyes with serene unconsciousness, The 
elder do Guzman was the first to speak. 

“ Since you ask my counsel, father, I must 
say, that, ip my opinion, family. discipline 
should be upheld. No doubt your farmer has 
good reason for wishing to marry his daughter to 
the elder suitor—” 


| whole affair,” interrupted the prior, indignantly. 
•.“ He actually is selling his own child, body and 
j soul, for money. Old Beluzo is rich, and he will 
\ build » mill here, upoa the river, and make it 
j ovpr to Lopez, with money to carry it on for a 
; year. It is ai regular bargain, as if it was a 
| heifer that they bpugfit and sold, and not a human 
soul, a soul for which Christ died, and of w hose 
J fete He will demand account at the last day.” 
j Be Quzman turned pale, and thoughtfully 
< tqrned the.ring upon his linger. Ignacio hastily 
|spoke: 

| ^,Why don’t you: stop this bargaining then, 
j father? The man is your tenant; tell him he 
j shall not have kis mill; or build one yourself and 
\ lease it to him. The wishes of these peasants 
j are of- no account; and it is, of course, fitter to 
| marry the girl to the young man, if no weighty 
i interests intervene. The daughter of a noble 
\ house mu?t sacrifice her personal inclinations to 

I tfie good of hpr family; but a peasant’s daughter 
should marry a man of her own age and fancy, 
that the children r may be stalwart tillers of the 
i fi$ld. My advioe is, that pretty Isabella should 
! maTry the man of her heart, and her father 
< be taught not to ape his betters, in arranging 
< marriages of convenience.” 

| “ And if you really think, reverend father,” 

(began the elder do Guzman, hesitatingly, “that 
j it would imperil the giYl’s soul, and bring down 
j God’s vengeance on the parents—” 
j His vojee shook with agitation. Don Ignacio 
j shot a keen and warning glance into his face, and 
1 said, hastily: 

1 “Of course, this is ft case by itself, and no 
precedent for others. In general, a girl should 
be guided by her family, especially if her wishes 
j turn toward a man she is bound from her birth 
i to hate ami avoid. As I said before, the rule for 
| a peasant’s daughter is no rule for a Sefforita de 
\ Gunman. Do not ypu-say so, father?” 

\ “ yes, J suppose so, my son,” replied the elder 

( de Guzman, dejectedly. “ But it is an awful thing 
| to destroy tfie soul of your own child.” 

“An awful thing,” repeated the prior, sol- 
\ pmnly. “ And although, as a general thing, I 
| would be the hist to encourage filial disobedience, 

; I really feel that, in this case, I am saving the 
\ father from a great sin, and doing God’s will, in 
j preventing this unseemly marriage. Do you 
( i agree with me, seflors?” 

\ “ Entirely, reverend father,” replied both 

\ cavaliers; and Don Ignacio added: 

| “And why,.not have the nuptials celebrated, 
this very day, in our presence ? I will give nwny 
| the bride myself, or no, t will be Roberto’s best 
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man; and ray father may represent Lopez, who J triumph. Miguel Lopez looked more conquered 
will not probably be present.” than convinced, And repeated, anxiously; . 

“ It will be very ootndeseending and gracious “ And you will build a mill, and make me 
of you* seBors,” replied the monk, quietly, : miller for life, and Roberto after me ?” 

“ and I will see.if it can be arranged. I will go “ I have promised it, my son.” 

down to the form-house with you, directly, and 4 * Yon will build it, at onoe, I think you said?” 

have a word with Isabella, who is a prisoner, “ As soon as the spring opens.” 
since her escapade.” . “ And you will forgive me the fifty pesos, still 

“ What is that?” asked Igna^o, keenly, and due of rent.” 
the prior briefly recounted, the flight out of the ««We forgive yon all your worldly debts to the 

window, and the visit to the fair, the reception, convent of San Paolo, my son, and when next 

and the imprisonment of the fair Isabella. yon come to oonfeesion, all your ghostly debts as 

“ This settles my opinion,” said Don Alphonso. well, including the promise-breaking to Gaspardo 
“ After such an imprudence as that, no man, Delnso.” 

except the favored one, ought to marry the girl: “ Yes, yes* and *yen will never let him suppose 

and if the old miller is alill adxious to do so, he that I knew and consented to the marriage, 
must he a very vile fellow, and should properly reverend father ? He must think that the girl 
be disappointed.” ; cheated me, and ran away.” 

Leaving .his guests, for a few moments, prior j; “ Miguel Lopez, what I have promised, I have 
John, now hastened to the cell, where Rafaelo promised; and it is far wiser for you to trust 
was pacing angrily; up and down, chafing at his ;1 me altogether, than to seek to bind me.” 
imprisonment, and making a dozen plans, in a . The voioe of authority was not to be withstood, 
minute, for carrying on his enterprise. and Miguel, clumsily muttering apologies, with- 

The monk gazed at him, with an indulgent 
smile, remembering, perhaps,. some passages of 
his own not long-past youth, in the days before 
the tonsure had set its seal upon his head. j face, expecting some rebuke equal to the 
“ Listen, my son,” said he, kindly. “ I have s unusual event of his visRing her father’s bouse, 
it in »my mind to do a doubtful sad venturesome s The father withdrew, and then the priest, firat 
thing, tn the hope that it is. for the real benefit addressing a homily upon the duty of filial 
and salvation of two of my Master’s children, who obedience, and maidenly decomm, to poor Isa- 
hove appealed to me for help. Can you promise, bella, suddenly changed his tone and words; and 
on your part, that the feiute shall show me to the girl, lifting her handsome, brown foce, and 
have done well? Would you .be a good, faithful, | great dark eyes, in utter astonishment at what 
Christian husband to Cnrmita de Guzman, if I«she hoard, finally clasped her hands in an eestacy 
made her your wife?*' j of joy, and exclaimed: 

“ I promise.” was the reply, “ on my knightly j “ Yeu will consent, fetber 1 You will marry 
honor, if I may wed the SeBorita de Gusman, to me to Roberto 1 My own father is willing! Oh, 
be, my life long, a feithftiL, kind, and Christian Madre de Dios, what has brought about this 
husband to her, sobelp me Godl” blessed change ?” 

“I.believe you, my eon,” eaid the prior, “listen!” replied the prior, repressing her 
heartily. “ Now then, listen attentively to me.” arddr, with a motion of his hand. “ This indul- 
Half-an-hour later, the prior,, accompanied by {genoe, upon my part, demands obedience on 
Don Alphonso- do Gusman, a Jay brother, and (yours; and I have something .for you to do,. 
Cherubino, took his way through rain, and wind, j which I will now explain.” 
and the deep clay-mud of that region, to the j If Isabella had already raised her eyes in 
house of Lopez, ^hen, while Sefior de Gusman j wonder, she presently opened them to their fell 

size, and this was not trifling: she even added a 
generous aperture of mouth, displaying two 
rows of beautiful • teeth: all which further 

■ - • t 

the farmer, a bull-headed, violent fellow* but still ^testified to her astonishment and absorption, 
very amenable to ohurobly discipline, especially \ “Then, child,” said the prior, finishing his 
to the authority of the. prior of San Paolo, of j communication. “You see that you are to be 
which house he and his forbears*had held their j trusted in weighty matters; do you think your- 
form for a century, or more. The interview was \ self equal to managing them ?” 
a sharp, if not a long one, and when it ended, j “ Oh, padre, yes,” exclaimed the girl, 
prior John wiped his heated foce, with a smile of < “ Now, tell the seBorita what I have said,” he 

Vol. LXXVIII.—80. 


visited his daughter, whom he found in a more 
mutinous condition even than .when they parted, 
the night before, the prior first talked apart with 


1 ( drew, and presently returned, bringing with him 
the culprit, Isabella, who, at sight of her god- 
fether, fell upon both knees, and covered her 
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said, after a pause, “ and that I will receive her j 
and you, for confession, in the public church, \ 
just after the angelus. She can tell her nurse 
that she is coining to confession. The nurse \ 
could not object to that. Let me see the old \ 
woman myself. 1 will make her come to church. 
And do you, when she returns, give her a good j 
glass of aguandiente, that she may sleep soundly, j 
to-night.” i 

“ Yes, father, I understand all,” said Isabella, | 
recovering • her spirits, and bowing her head to 1 
receive her god-father’s blessing, before going to 
find Bettina. 

Later in the day, after dinner, the prior paused 
for a little conversation, and Don Ignacio, gayly 
addressing him, asked, 

“ And when are the nuptials, father?” 

“At midnight, my son,” replied the monk, 
confidentially. “ It must be thus late, that the 
bride may leave home unsuspected, and also thft : 
there may be a mass, as she piously desires. 1 : 
depend upon you, Sefior de Gusman, to give sway 
the bride.” 

“ Yes, if you assure me that it is a pious work, 
and one justified by spiritual authority,” said 
the elder de Guzman, with a little hesitation. 
His thin, dark fac$*$heantime, as the prior 
noticed, bore the marks of some severe internal 
disquiet and struggle. 

“ I do think, sefior,” replied the prior, gravely, 

“ that in this case, if in no other, the course I 
am pursuing, and in which I ask your help, is 
perfectly j ustifiable.’ ’ 

“ Then 1 yield my private judgment, And will j 
do whatever you desire,” said the don, with a 
sigh of relief. 

'His son, however, looking at him askance, 
muttered: 

“ Not that this would do as precedent, in the j 
case of a noble dofia, marrying for the benefit of 
her family.’? 

“ And perhaps losing her own sonl and 
theirs,” replied Don Alphonso, hesitatingly, in 
the same tone. The prior said nothing. 

The angelus bell rang out, over wild sierra 
and fertile valley, over brawling river, and quiet 
field, and was heard even down the deep valley- 
road, and around the gray stone walls of Miguel 
Lopez squat farm-boose. The storm had abated, 
and it no longer seemed extraordinary that the 
Sefiorita de Guzman, attended by her nurse and 
the two muchaches of the house, should proceed, 
on donkeys and on foot, to the neighboring 
church, and afterward kneel, in turn, at the 
confessional, where the prior himself heard 
Carmita and Isabella, while he deputed another 
monk to listen to Bettiua and Dolores, whose 


needs were not upon that occasion so peculiar, 
or imperative. 

All the offices were new said. The monks, 
with the exception of the prior, and father Peter, 
who had been necessarily admitted into the 
secret, were safe in their cells, and would 
remain there, until -the bell for prime should 
arouse them. The Sefiors de Guzman, wakened 
from the brief slumber recommended by the 
prior, followed father Peter to the chapel, and 
found the bridal party already assembled at the 
altar, the bride veiled from head to foot in vfrhite 
lace, an heir-loom in the family of Lopez, and 
two other veiled and muffled female figures 
standing beside her. The bridegroom, a stalwart 
young fellow, his face almost hidden in a 
luxuriant beard, stood at the other side, With his 
best man. The latter, as the de Guztnans entered 
the lower end of the church, knelt, bowing his 
face upon the altar rail, as if in private prayer. 

The church was lighted only by the twi 
candles upon the altar; and Don Iguafie, as h\ 
came up the nave, stumbled and nearly fell, 
causing a clatter, at which the bridegroon 
turned and looked, toward him, displaying hii 
face fully. One of the bridesmaids also pushed 
aside her veiling mantilla, showing the merry, 
brown face of Dolores, apparently not unwilling 
to be seen: in fact she rather seemed, coquet- 
tishly, to invite attention from Don Ignacio’s bold, 
block eyes. 

“ A good-looking muchaoha that, padre,” 
whispered he, to father Peter, “and, not an ill- 
looking fellow. Is that Roberto?” 

“Thebridegroom and his friend,” whispered 
the monk, hurriedly. “ Kneel here, sefior, if 
you please; and you, sefior, who give away the 
bride, follow me.” 

So saying,, he led the elder cavalier into the 
chancel, leaving Ignacio at the step, where, 
carelessly kneeling, he occupied himself in making 
eyes at Dolores, who, nothing loth, returned the 
glances, with interest. 

Father Peter disappeared in the sacristy, 

: whence ho presently returned, followed by the 
S prior, who immediately began the marriage 
\ service, the whole group of young people standing 
\ up together, and so mingled with each other, 
\ that Ign»9io did net see that the bride’s hand, 
? given by bis father to the priest, was placed, not 
j in that of the bearded mozo, but in that of his 
j companion. The whole ceremony was so hurried, 
] And the dim light so baffling, that, when the 
whole was over, and the prior solemnly pro¬ 
nounced the wedded pair man and wife, with an 
anathema upon whomsoever should disjoin them, 
neither Don Alphonso, nor hfa Bon, could have 
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sworn which of the three women and two men Don Ignacio, roused by the cry from his flir- 
really were the wedded ones. tation with Dolores, to whom he had been whis- 

The mass went on, and both cavaliers knelt to pering, pressed forward, and clenching his hand 
receive the sacrament,* in* company With all the ; updn his dagger-hiH, exclaimed, as he saw the 
bridal party. When all was over, the prior bridegroom’s face: 

retired to unvest himself, but presently returned 1 M Thousand devils, what is this? Rafaelo de 
to the body of the church, pale and agitated, in Orvieto, and Carmita—” 

spite of his air of decision and'authority. ** wife,** quietly finished the prior, making 

Going up to Don Alphonso^ who stood, with the sign of the cross between the two young meri, 
bowed head, aud contracted brows; deep in some who eyed each other, the one in ftorious anger, ^ 
bitter thought, he laid a hand upon his Shoulder, hardly restrained by place or time, the other, 
and said : ; with manly courage, not inviting a quarrel, ybt 

"SeHor, you know how the prophet; Nathan never shrinking from it. 
cams to King David, and told him of the rich It were too long to i ell alt thkt passed, in the next 
man, who would detain the lamb that he loved, hour, or to minutely describe the useless anget*, 
and sacrifice his neighbor’s ; and how, when the ; and stormy reproaches of Ignngio de Guzman, or 
king exclaimed in indignation at his brother’s ; the last struggles, in'the father's heart, between 
hardness and selfishness, the prophet said: * Thou 
art the man,’ and so out of bis oWtf mouth 
convicted him. You know the story V 9 
<% Yes, father, I kno w it.” 

“ And did the prophet do well, think your’ 

Surely, yes. He was a man of God.*' 

*• Then, my son, you cannot be angry, that I 
have imitated him. You see the wrong to his 
ewn soul and to hers, that Miguel Lopez would 
have done, in sacrificing his daughter to a hoary 
villain, when her heart was given to a worthy 
youth, in every way suited to her; and yet you 
would go and do the very same thing, with your 
©wn daughter.” 

The old itian bowed Ms head, upon his breast, 
and groaned. The prior looked at him, and raising 
his own commanding figure to its full height, and 
looking steadfastly, for a moment, at the crucifix 
upon the altar, he beckoned the newly tnarried 
couple to approach, and kneel at Don Alphonso’s 
feet, while he said, solemnly, almost sternly: 

*• Behold then, how I have led you, my son, to 
square your actions with your convictions. ‘ Thou 
ait the man,* and these are your children.” 

The veil dropped from the pale and frightened 
face of the bride. 

" Carmita exclaimed the father. 


BRIDAL BALLAD. 

B7 ANN X. M. ANDERSON. 

As kindred drops long kept apart, Thus kindred drops melt into one— 

By cruel Fate’s endeavor, Sweet stars, ye shine together— 

When meeting, melt in one, to start Twln-flow’rs, oh, may your life, begun, 

And flow and flow forever. Last through Time's changing weathfer. 

Like lovely stars, that rise and set, , Like the gold circlet of die ring, 

Together, in their shining, Unbroken, ending never— 

Twin-flow’rs, upon the same stem met, Made one, mny Love’s bright halo fling 

About each other twining. Its joys around you ever. 


baffled pride and ambition, and the fond love of 
his darling daughter, mingled with a certain vague 
dread of the ghostly consequences to himself of 
forcing her into an unblessed marriage. 

In the end,.the bettbr feelings conquered, and 
when once he had yielded, and placed his hand 
in blessing on Carmita’s head, it was of small 
consequence that Ignacio, stormily swearing that 
he never would be reconciled to the marriage, or 
meet his ancient foe as a new made friend and 
brother, clattered out of the church, clanging his 
rapier against the stone floor and posts, add early 
next morning, left the monastery alorte. 

“ And now, dear friends,” said the prior, when 
all was happily settled for the gentlefolk. “ Now, 
let us do a work of charity, and unite in Marriage 
this pair of humble lovers, who have helped their 
betters to a bliss they also aspire to share. Don 
Alphonso, will you still condescend to give away 
the bride?"” ‘ f 

The grandee smilingly consented, and m a few 
moments more, two happy brides, two proud 
bridegrooms, the contented prior, and the three- 
parts reconciled father, left the church. 

Father Peter remained to fettinguish the lights, 
and moralize, after his fashion, on the Wonderful 
events of the last four and twenty hours. 
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BETSEY BOBBIT; HER PPEM. 

II ••JOSIAH Alin's WIIB.” 


Josla.ii came in, t’other day, from the post- 
office; and he says, says he, thro win’ down the 
“ Weekly Gimlet 

“ Here’s old Betsy Bohbit been a-makin’ a fool 
of herself agin. Just read this stuff that she 
calls a pome.” 

I took the newspaper, and sot down by the 
winder, to get more light, for my eyes ain’t as 
good as when 1 was a gal, and this is what I read: 
“I WISH I WAS A WIDDIB." 

BY BXTSY BOBBIT. 

Oh, w Gimlet,” back again I float 
With broken wings, a weary bard; 

I cannot write as once I wrote 
I have to work so Tory bard 
So hard my lot, so tossed about 
My muse is fairly tuckered out 

My muse aforesaid, onoe hath flown 
But now her back is broke, and breast; 

And yet sho fain would crumple down 
On “Gimlet’’pages she would rest; 

▲ad sing plain words as there she’s sot, 

Haply they’ll ryhmo, and haply not 

I spake plain words in former days 
No guile I showed, dear was my plan 
M^ygole it matrimony was. 

My earthly aim it was a man. 

I gained my man, I won my golo 
Alas, I feel not as I fble. 

Yes, ringing through my maiden thought 
This clear roice rose M oh come up higher,” 

1 To speak plain troth with cander fraught 
To married be, was my desire. 

Now sweeter stilt this lot doth seem 
To be a widder is my theme. 

9V>r toil hath claimed me for her own 
In wedlock I hare found no ease 
I’to cleaned and washed for neighbors round 
And took my pay in beans and pease 
In boiling sop no rest I took 
Or husking corn in barn and stook. 

Or picking wool from house to bouso, 
White-washing, painting, papering, 

In stretching carpets, boiling souse, 

E’en picking hops it hath a sting 
Tor spiders there assembled be 
Mosquootoee, bugs, and e tee tree. 

I have to work, oh I very hard 
Old Toil, I know your breadth, and length 
Tm tired to death: and in one word 
I hare to work beyond my strength 
And mortal men are Tory tough 
To get along with—nasty, rough. 
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Yes, tribulation's doomed to her 
Who Weds a man, without no donfct 
In peace a tnau Is singular 
His ways they are past finding out 
And oh! the wrath of mortal males 
To paiut their ire, earth’s language fails. 

And thirteen children in cur homo 
Tbeir buttons rend, their clothes they bunk 
Much bread and suoh do they consume 
Of children they do seam the wont 
And Simon and I do disagree 
He’s prone to sin eohtimialoe. 

He horrors has, he oft doth kick, 

He prauoee, yells, ho will not work 
Sometimes I think he is too sick 
Sometimes I think he trios to shirk. 

But T tis hard for her In either case 
Who B Bobbit was in happier days. 

Happier? Awjyr! Suoh thoughts I spurn, 

I count it true from spring to fall 
TIs “better to be wed and groan 
Than never to be wed at all.” 

I’fl work my hands down to the bona 
Bather than rest, a maiden lone. 

This troth 1 cannot, will not shirk 
I feel It when I sorrow most 
I’d rather break my ha* with work 
And haggard loek as any ghost— 

Bather than lonely vigils keep 

I’d wed, and sigh, and groan, and weep. 

Tee, I can say though team fail quick 
Can say while briny tear-drops start, 

I*d rather wed a crooked stick 
Than never wed no stick at all. 

Bather than laughed at be as of yore 
I’d rather laugh myself no more. 

I’d rather go half-clad and starved 
And mops and dish-cloths madly ware 
Than have the words B Bobbit carved 
On hood-stone rising o’er my grave 
Proud thought, now when that stun Is risen 
’Twill bear two names, my name and hlsen. 

Methinks Twould colder make the stun 
If but one name, the name of she 
Should linger there alone, alone. 

How different when the name of he 
Does also dock the funeral urn 
Two wedded names, his name, and hum. 

And sweeter yet, otif blessed lot . 

Oh t state most dignified and blMt 
To be a widder calmly sot 

And have both dignity and rest. 

Oh Simon strangely sweet *twould bo 
To be a widder unto thee. 
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The warfare ppst, the horror* done, 

With maiden ease, and pride of wife, 

The dignity of wedded one, 

The calm and peace of single life; 

Oh stranglj sweet this lot doth Mem, 

A female widdinr is my theme. 

I would not hurt a hair of he 

Yet did he from earth's toils (scope 
I could most reconciled be 
Could sweetly mourn e'en without drape 
Could say without a pang of pain 
That Simon's loss was Betsy 's gain. 

I’ve told the plain tale of my woes 
With no deceit or l&ngnage vuin 
Have told whereon my hopes are rose 
Have sung my mournful song of pain. 

And now I e’en will end my tale 
I've sung my song, and wailed my wall. 

“ Well, I call it foolish stuff,” 1 said, when I 
had finished. 44 Though, if 1 was to measure ’em 
with a yard-stick, the lines might oome out 
pretty nigh of a equal length, and so, I expose it 
would be called poetry.” 

At any rate, I have made a practice, ever 
since, of callin’ it so; for I am one that despises 
envy and jealusy amongst Bister authoresses. No, 
you never ketch me at it; I would sooner help 
’em up the ladder than upset ’em, and it is ever 
my practice so to do. But truth must be spoke 
if subjects are brung up. Uronious views must 
be condemned by Warriors of the Bight, whether 
ladders be upset, or stand firm, poetesses also. 

I felt that this poetry attacted a tender subject, 
a subject dearer to me than all the world besides, 
the subject of Josiah. Josiah is a man. 

And I Bay it, and I say it plain that mep hain’t 
no such creeters os he tries to make out they be. 
Men are first-rate Greeters in lota of things, and 
as good as wimmen any day of the week. 

Of course I agree with Betsy that husbands 
are tryin’ in lots of things, they need a firm hand 
to the helium to guide ’en| along through the 
tempestuous waves of married life, and get along 
with ’em. They are lots of trouble, but then I 
think they pay after all. Why, I wouldn’t swap 
my Josiah for the best house and lot in Janes¬ 
ville, or the crown of the Widder Albert. I love 
Josiah Allen. And I don t know but the very 
trouble he has caused me makes me cling closer 
to him; you know the harder a horse’s head beats 
and thrashes against burdock burs, the tighter 
the burdocks will cling to its mane. Josiah makes 
me sights of trouble, but I cling to him closely. 

I admit that men are curious creeters and tegus 
creeters, a good deal of the time. But then agin, 
so be wimmen, just os tegns, and I don’t know 
but teguser! I believe my soul, if I had got to 
be born again I had almost as lives be born a 
man as a woman. 


No, I dpnt’t think one sect ort to boast muck 
over the other one. They are both about equally 
foolish and disagreeably, and both have their 
goodnesses and nobilities. And both ort to have 
their right#. Now I hadn’t one to set up and say 
men hadn't ort to vote, that they don’t know 
enough, and hain’t good enough, and so forth, 
and so on. No, you don’t ketch me at it. I am 
one that stands up for justice and reason. 

Now, the other day a wild-eyed woman with 
short hair, who goes round lecturin’ on wimmen’s 
right#, came to see me, a tryin’ to inviggle me 
into a plot to keep men from votin’. Says she, 
44 The time is a draw in’ near, when wimmen are 
a gain’ to vote, without no doubt.” 

44 Amen !” says I, 44 1 can say amen to that with 
my hull heart and soul.” 

44 And then,” says she 44 when we gyt the staff 
in our own hands less we wimmen all put in 
together and try to keep men from votin’.” 

44 Never 1” says I. 44 Never 1 will you get me 
into such a scrape as that.” Says I, 44 men have 
jest exactly as good a right to vote as wimmen 
have. They are condemned, and protected, and 
controlled by the Bame laws that wimmen are, 
and so of course are equally interested in makin’ 
’em. You needn’t try to inviggle me into no 
plot to keep men from votin’, for justice is ever 
my theme, and also Josiah.” 

Says she, bitterly, 44 I’d love to make these mis¬ 
erable sneaks try it' once and see how they would 
like it, to have to spend thpir property, and be 
lmuled round, and hung by laws they hadn’t bo 
hand in makin’.” 

But I still says, with marble firmness, 44 men 
has jest as good a right to vote as wimmen have. 
And you needn’t try to inviggle pie into no such 
plans, for I won’t be inviggled.” 

And so she stopped iuvigglin, and went off. 

And then agin in Betsy’s poetry (though as a 
neighbor, and a female authoress, I never would 
speak.a word against it, and what I say, I say as 
a Warrior, and would wish to be so took) I would 
say in kindness, that Betsy sot out in married 
life expectin’ too much. Now, she didn’t marry 
in the right way, and so she out to have expected 
tougher times than the usual run of married 
females out to expect, more than the ordinary 
tribulations of matrimony. 

And it won’t do to expect too much in this 
world anyway. If you can only bring your 
lives down to it, it is a sight better to expect 
nothing, and then you won’t be disappointed if 
you get it, as you most probable wilU, And if 
you get something, it will be a joyful surprise to 
you. But there are few indeed who ha# ever sot 
down on this calm bite of filosify. 
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LOVE AND I. 


Folks expect too much. As many, and many 
times as their hopes has .proved to be uronious, 
they think, well now, if I only had that certain 
thing, or was in that certain place, 1 should be 
happy. But they haint. They find when they 
reach that certain gole and hare dim up and sot 
down on it, they'll find that somebody has got 
onto the gole before 'em, and is there a-settin' on 
it. No mattetr how spry anybody may be, they’ll 
find that Sorrow can climb faster than they can, 
and can set down on goles quicker. 

It haint no matter how easy a seat anybody 
sets down in, they'll find that they’ll have to 
hunch along, and let Dissapointment set down 
with ’em, and Anxiety, and Weariness, and et 
ceteree, et ceteree. 

Now the scholar, or the literatoor, or writer, 
thinks if he can only stand up on that certain 
hite of scientific discovery, or Akkropolis of 
literatoor, he will be happy ; for he will know all 
that he cares about, and will have all the fame 
he wants to. But when tfe gets up there, he'll 
sec plain, for the higher lie is riz above the 
mists of ignorance that floats 'round the lower 
lands, the clearer his vision, and ho will see 
another peek right ahead of him steeper and 
loftier and icier than the last, and so on ad 
infinitum, ad infinity. And if its literatoor, 
he'll see somebody that’s got higher, or thinks 
he has, or he’ll find some critick that says ho 
hasn't done much, and Shakespcre did better. 

Just os it was with old Mrs. Peedick, our 
present Mrs. Peedick's mother-in-law, Bho said, 
she told me with her own lips, that she knew 
she should be happy when she got a glass butter¬ 
dish, but she said she wasn't; she told me with 
her cwn lips, that jest as quick as she got that 
she wonted a sugar-bowl, for the Druffels had 
sugar-bowls, and why shouldn't she? 

The lover thinks, when he can once claim his 
sweetheart, call her his own, he will be blessed 
and content; but he haint. No matter how well 
he loves her, no matter how fond she is of him, 
and how blest they are in each others love, the 
haunting fear must always rack his soul, the 
horrible dread be there, of seeing her Blip away 


from him altogether. That in place of her 
warm, beating heart, whose every throb is fall 
of love for him, will be only her vacant place, 
and instead of the 4ender sweetness of her voice, 
the everlasting silence of Eternity. 

The little ones that cling to our knees, that 
pray beside us at bed time, and the patter of 
whose feet is such music to us—they go, too, and 
we no more feel their kisses, or hear their tiny 
voices. Every day, every hour, we are losing 
something, that we called our own. 

You see we don’t own much of anything in this 
world. It’s eurous, but so it is. And what wc 
call our own, don’t belong to ns, not at all. That 
is one of the things that makes tills such r*n 
extremely eurous world to live in. Yes, we arc 
situated extremely eurous, as much so as the 
robins and swallows who build tlieir nests on the 
swaying forest boughs. 

We smile at the robin, with our wise, amused 
pity, who builds her tiny nest, with such laborious 
care, high up, out on the waving tree-top, only to 
be blown away by the chilly autumn winds. But 
are not our homes, the sweet homes of our tcu- 
derest love, built upon just as insecure founda¬ 
tions, hanging over more mysterious depths? 
Rocking to and ft*o, swept to their ruin by a 
breath of the Unknown? Our dreams, and 
hopes, and ambitions, wlmt are they all, but the 
sticks and straws that we weave about our frail 
nests, only to be blown away forever ? 

And when our December comes, ore not we too 
swept away, poor voyagers, over pathless wastes ? 
Yet Hb, who lias provided h balmy South, as a 
refage far the summer birds, to which they fly, 
intuitively, with blind hope and trust—lms not 
He prepared likewise a shelter for us, one 
where we may falfil our deathllcss longings, 
meet the “ loved and lost,” and realize our souls 
dearest dreams ? Yes, over the lonely way, over 
the untried fields of the future, ay, even over that 
Unknown Sea, which they call Death, even over 
that, Hb will guide us safely, to a haven, a home, 
immortal, “ not made with hands, eternal in the 
Heavens.” 

But I am eppisodin 1 


LOVE AND I. 


IT S. XINBBTi BOTCli 


O arms so fondly round me daspt, 
O heart so warm and true; 

0 moments golden winging post,, 
0 days, and will ye always lost, 
And ever still be true? 


O moonlight mSHow*, bloom of night, 
Fall soft o'er vale and lea; 

0 dews of heaven with clouds unit©— 
And ’neath thy wing 0 summer night, 
Leave oarth to love and me. 
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BT TB1 AUTHOR OF “THK SECOND LIFE. ’ 

CHAPTER I. ? -what do you know of art? You spoke con- 


“I will go out, and gather some flowers, 
dear,” .pays Marian, and ijrith a kiss, for our 
honeymoon is hardly over, she trips away, and 
directly I hear her singing among the roses. 

Marian, my wifel How sweetly the name 
sounds, especially when linked to that other 
word. And for years I dreamed of her, and 
never supposed she would be mine; and now! 
But let me tell the sttAy. 

A little more than two years ago, I was at the 
opera, when a great artist was singing Faust. 
While the QurtAjn was down, at the close of the 
third act, and the low buzz of voices Ailed the 
house, I heard sharp, incisive tones on the other 
side of the partition, which divided the boxes. 

“ He takes that high C with more ease than 
Wachtel. But there are two or three notes in his 
lower register very defective,” the voice said. 

For answer, somebody laughed. A low, femi¬ 
nine laugh, with an oddly genuine ring of fun in 
it. Then the laugher spoke. 

44 Betty, I made up my mind, lost spring, that 
if I saw much more of artists, I should not be 
able to appreciate nature at all; now 1 begin to 
think if 1 have anything more to do with 
musicians, I shall understand nothing of music.” 

“I don’t understand you,” said Betty, stiffly. 

44 All the artists I know,” continued the laugh¬ 
ing voice, 44 measure off the universe iuto effects. 
Sky and sea, and valley, are all only so many 
combinations of burnt umber and chrome yellow. 
A sunset or thunder storm is nothing but material 
to cover their six by ten bits of canvas; and they 
put altogether out of sight the messages written 
on the water and the trees.” 

44 And we musicians ?” 

44 Ah 1 you musicians J, It is worse with you. 
Music to you is a high C well taken. It is the 
machinery that you see, not the power within it.” 

44 1 don’t know what you mean by your« power* 
and 4 messages.’ What is music to you, pray?” 

I leaned forward. Surely there could be no 
harm, I said, to myself, in eaves-dropping here? 
There was no answer for a moment. 

44 You might as well ask me to talk about my 
religion,” said the other, quietly. 

44 And why not? Religion ought to be talked 
about, in season, oughtn’t it?” The other did 
not reply. The sharp voice wont on. 44 Besides, 


c temptuously of pictures, this very morning.” 

| 44 I really did not mean to do anything of the 

\ kind! I only gave them their true place—they 
s are make-shifts for Nature. I would rather look 
| at the faces of live beauties and beggars in 
$ Broadway, than stroll through any gallery of the 
• old masters, at least any that I ever saw. As for 
| genre painting, which is so much to you, what do 
j we want with it? We can have the real roses, 
| ami jugs, and old brasses, which are better.” 

! Something in the voice had strangely roused 
| my curiosity. I am a connoisseur in voices: this 
was without parallel. It was low, mellow. It 
| could, I was assured, sweep the whole range of 
> expression ; and it had a peculiar sincerity in it, 
i which held my attention and interest. While I 
| was staring at Faust, I talked to myself, saying, 
| “That is a good woman: a woman with the 
i very essence of truth in her: she never told a lie, 
nor a disagreeable fact. She is well-born and 
\ well-bred: the inflections and serenity of the 
i voice show that. Your self-taught, scrnppily- 
f constructed woman has shrill, unequal tones. 

1 ' There is none of the acrid, immature vehemence 
of youth in her: she is middle-aged: plump, 
blonde, tranquil. No coquette. If such a 
woman knew me, we should be good friends. 
I wonder what her name is. I wish I knew 
something of her life.” 

As soon as the act was over, I hurried out into 
the foyer. But the door, next to mine, stood 
open ; and the box was empty. 

To explain the blank disappointment, which 
this trivial matter caused me, I should have to 
tell the story of my solitary, friendless life, 
which would be useless, and which I shall not do, 
therefore. It is enough to say that no woman 
had ever taken a prominent part in it. Even 
my mother died, before I could remember her. 
I had been shoved through life by men, and was 
now, a scholar by profession and habit, in the 
busy city of New York, without the right of 
entrance to a single home, I had a certain fear 
of young women ; their beauty, brilliancy, and 
enthusiasm alarmed and repelled me. I wanted, 
or sometimes fancied in a languid way that I 
wanted, a woman to be my friend—a woman of 
my own age, soft, tranquil, serene, a centre of 
repose to my morbid, passionate thoughts. 

( 443 ) 
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The other men of my club, with their number¬ 
less friendships and flirtations, would not have 
remembered this shadowy incident of a voice and 
a scrap of idle talk, for an hour. But.my lonely 
fancies crystallized about it, and exaggerated it 
for long months. 


CHAPTER II. 

Two winters later, I was travelling alone 
through West Virginia, and having stopped, for 

a day, in the town of C-, at the foot of the 

Alleghanies, took passage by stage-coach to pene¬ 
trate into Maryland through the mountains. My 
errand was a most novel and agreeable one to me. 

I had faillcn heir to a considerable property, the 
estate of a distant kinsman, whom I had never 
seen; and I was on my way to take possession. 

An old friend, Perley Mossop, who lived in 

C-, enlightened me as to my good luck. “ No! 

Sharrard had no nearer relative than yourself. 
But it was not any family instinct which induced 
him to leave his property to you. It was sheer 
ill-temper. Hi3 intended heir was a younger 
daughter of John Chester, his lawyer, you know. 
But Chester offended him somehow, and he made 
a new will, making you his heir.” 

“ Chester should have played his cards better,” 
I said, laughing. “ I am sorry for him. But it 
is fitting that the Sharrard property should stay 
in the family. I will make his little girl, a 
present, if he is deserving, and not a sharper.” 

Mossop turned the conversation abruptly, 

begging me to remain in C-, for a day or two, 

to see something of his new friends and home. 

“ Oh, we do not belong to the back-woods 
socially,” he said. “I can show you a woman, 
who would grace any court in Europe. She has 
done it. Noble blood, brilliant accomplishments, 
the purest, most saintly soul, irresistibly fasci¬ 
nating. Really, I'd like to show you la Baronne , 
as the ideal type of perfection in a woman.* 

I laughed. Mossop had never been as enthu¬ 
siastic before over anything. 

“ La Baronne, eh?” I said. 

“Yes. But she is entitled to a much higher 
rank. She is a Woman of about thirty: French : 
of enormous wealth : ha9 some philanthropic craze 
about sending over emigrants to this country: 
brought letters to our bishop and other leading 
men, from other ecclesiastics and humanitarians. 
She has bought a vast tract of land, just outside 
of the town. Well, of course, wo have dinod and 
/Sled her, and she scatters her money like a prin¬ 
cess. There is a reception, to-night. You will 
stay, George? She will be there.” 

“ Impossible. Here is the coach. I must set¬ 
tle my bill and be off.** 


It was an intensely dark night. The wind 
blew sharply. Mossop stood at the hotel door. 

“Plenty of wraps?” he asked. “You will 
find it nipping cold, when you get up into the 
mountains. You have but one inside passenger 
I see ?” nodding towards a muffled figure in the 
darkness. “A woman, 1 think. 1 hope she will 
prove more companionable than my last fellow 
travellers. I had a madman and bis keeper all 
the way, from' the Ohio river to Cumberland. 
Well, good-bye, and good luok, old fellow !” and 
wringing my hand, he turned off to his brilliant 
Baronne and her reception, while the coach 
ploughed its way through the darkness. 

I curled myself cozily up in one comer, and 
slept until a sudden jolt jostled me against my 
neighbor. She laughed, and the apology I had 
begun, froze on my lips. Faust—the music! I 
could not be mistaken. I should have known 
that laugh the other side of the world. 

She answered my excuses, with a civil murmur, 
and apparently composed herself to sleep. As 
for me, my burning curiosity, eagerness, surprise, 
left me dumb. She was here 1 At last! Within 
my very grasp. But how to approach her, to 
win her for my friend ? 

The coach rumbled up the hill. An hour 
passed in unbroken silence. The moon had 
risen, and as we reached the top of the mountain, 
broke through a rampart of cloud. A wide 
expanse of sharp peaks and low rolling rangee, 
white and glittering in the new fallen snow, 
opened before ns. The coach stopped. The 
outside passenger, a jaunty young man in a 
naval uniform, came to the door, and opened it, 
hat in hand. 

“ Madam 1 You are in fairy-land,’* he said to 
my companion. “Will you not look oat ? I felt 
I must awaken you. It was selfish to keep all 
this wonderful world to myself.” 

“ Oh, thank you !’* She leaned out of the 
window, as she Spoke, but os she was in the 
shadow, her face was still invisible. 

I also spoke, pointing out a frozen cascade here, 
a soft depth of shadow there. The young officer, 
who was but a lad, made some good jokes. Ben, 
the driver, who stood cracking his whip, declared 
it a pretty forr “outlook.” Face to fhee with 
Nature, we were, for the moment, old friends. 

I ventured at last on a bold experiment. 
“ How much pictures,” I said, “ are, after all, 
but poor make-sliifts foT Nature. And the 
material of canvas, burnt umber, and effects, are 
apt to put out of sight, with artists, the real 
meaning of sky and sea: the message for 
instance, which comes to us here.” 

She turned her head attentively, and was 
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silent a moment, as if perplexed: “I hare 
thought something like that myself/’ aha said, 
gently. 

Did,I no£ know it? 

11 AH aboard/’ cried Ben. I jumped* in, and 
he hanged the door; the lieutenant, with a how, 
clambered up to his perch again; and warolled 
away down the slippery road. 


CHAPTER III. 

I had always been a taciturn, diffident man; 
but it was easy to talk npw, From the scenery 
of the Alleghanies, we crossed the continent, and 
touched on Europe. My companion had visited 
little nooks in Spain and; Portugal, which 1 
thought my own discovery: she had left Madrid 
the very day I entered it. What a tie was here! ; 
Then as to books. She preferred Wordsworth' to 
Tennyson ; held precisely my opinion of Trollope, 
George Eliot and other novelists. From novels 
we diverged to philosophy; and when 1 
quoted a favorite passage from Gothe, and 
hesitated, she finished .the sentence. What 
strange coincidence of ideas and deep sympathy 
was here ! It seemed unnatural and. marvellous < 
to me. I felt myself flushing.and cooling like an 
eager boy. Did she note this strange accord 
between us? Why, it was like my own mind : 
answering me again ! Add to this bewilderment 
of sympathy, the influence of a voice, the richest 
and most womanly 1 had ever heard, and the 
intangible, subtle atmosphere which surrounds a 
delicate, refined woman, and it is no wonder that 
1 forgot X had never even seen the face of my 
companion, but continued to pour out fancies 
and feelings, which I had never before put into 
words. 

Two, perhaps three hours passed. The coach 
stopped, at a wayside inn, to feed the horses. 
The young lieutenant, much to my chagrin, 
opened the door, and sprang in, chattering and 
shivering. He was a giddy, feather-headed lad; 
and the lady drew her shawls more closely 
about her, and sank back silently in her corner. 

“Whew! how cold it is,” cried thq young 
officer. “You are warm enough here* Do you 
go through to Cumberland, sir?” 

“No; only to Gray’s Ferry,” 

“Oh, 1 forgot! X heard all about, ysu and 

your errand at C-/’ persisted the lad; “ You 

are Mr. Sharrard, and you go to take possession 
of that pretty estate, ‘ The Pines ?’ I. congratu¬ 
late you! I know every foot of this country, 
and there is no better arable land in this valley.” 

Now l was naturally curious about my new 
possessions, and why should I not arail myself 
of the loquacity of this lad ? 
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The.buildings are in. tolerably good repair?” 

I said, with assumed indifference. 

“Oh; axcellen t! A quaint, old, gabled mansion, 
with barn, ete*, etc.; and grand ehl oaks, which 
it has taken one or two centuries to ripen. Old 
Sharrard meant to make a comfortable settlement 
there for Chester’s daughter.” 

“Ye®, 1, heard that some little girl had a prior 
claim to mine. 1 havesome curiosity to see her,” 

* ‘ Did you meet 1 la Barormt ’ at Cr—r— ? She is 
all the talk there now.” 

“ No,” I said. “Why?” 

The lieutenant laughed, then laughed again, 
maliciously. “ They will find out their Baromie 
before long. Well, well, ‘U’s a rough world, 
my masters/ Are you quite comfortable in it, 
jqst now, modem?” suddenly addressing the 
veiled figureropposite: “Can 1 open the window,, 
or do. anything for you V 9 

“Nothing, X thank you.” Was 1 mistaken, or 
did her voice tremble? What had she.to do with, 
this Baronne, who, no doubt* as the lieutenant 
half-hinted, was an adventuress,'after all? A 
silence fell on us; one of those silences, under 
which r inexplicably, lie threatening disasters. 

The eo&cb drew up at a low, rambling inn, 
before which creaked the sign of a gray horse. 

“This is your lodging place, Mr/Sharrard,” 
said the lieutenant. “‘The Pines.’ lies but a 
mile or two to the south. Mr. Chester’s farm is 
in the neighborhood, and I have no doubt he will 
show you your property, and also the little girl 
whose fortune you have token. Ah? Yon 
alight here also, inadam ?” 

He sprang out, and tendered his hand, with 
profound oourtesy. The lady descended, and 
entered the inn. Her figure waa tlight and 
| elegant, and as shohoHed io the doorway, the 
light fell foil on her head. She was a young 
girl, a brilliant brunette, with-soft, liquid eyes, 
and mellow crimson on her dark skin. Where 
was my middle-aged blonde matron, tranquil 
and serene? 

“ This is your valise,” said the officer, as a 
bulky portmanteau was swung froui the top. 
“ Look out, Ben, you nearly cracked my skull. 
And Mr. Sharrard is dreaming of something 
prettier than oodr-fekin oases. Yes ! there goes & 
woman, who has. bewitqhied wiser men-than ns,” 
tapping me lightly on the breast. “That,” 
leaning forward and whispering, k “ is. ‘ la Ba¬ 
ronial' " 

While he spoke, a horseman galloped furiously 
up the road, shouting, “ Stop the coach ! Stop 
the coach!” 

Behind him tugged two others, showing like 
moving black specks, against the slope of white. 
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bucket in his hand. The drWsy landlord came 
to the door. My young lieutenant laughed: he 
was just at that age, when a lad exults in a row. 

14 The coach is stopped,” he called to' the" 
horseman. “ Keep.cool, ray good Intth,” tapping 1 
his boot lightly, as his foot resied Oh the car¬ 
peted step of the coach! “Nobody is going On, 
in it, but me, and I am waiting your ordefs.’* ] 
The messenger was breathless. While hfe was j 
slowly getting down from his gigantic horse, the j 
officer leaned 1 closer to me, and spoke in a sharp ; 
whisper. 44 It iS 4 la Baronhe ’ they are after, 1*11! 
wager any money. She’s a sharp one, I tell you. j 
But I see she has a horse yonder, at the back of | 
the house. She can escape, if We detain them. 
What dy’e say, Sharrard ? She’S a woman.** 

I could not speak. She, this intangible crea¬ 
ture, whom I had so idiotically taken to represent 
all that was good and worshipfhl in woman, an j 
adventuress — a swindler ! j 

While I stood dumb, Perley Mossop gallopped \ 
into the inn yard. j 

. 44 You here, Sharrard?” with his ustutl hearty 
roar of laughter. 44 You did not expect me to 
follow you post-haste, eh? But our Barormt 
turned out h paste diamond, after all. At the 


George, she was a clever creature I Well, Shar¬ 
rard, what d’ye say to supper? I oan do 
nothing, to-night, and I r m wet and frozen. Won’t 
you 1 take something to warm you, sir, before you 
start again?**' turning to the lieutenant. •• You 
will not reach N-until daybreak.’* 

The lad hesitated, turning liis bright, laughing 
eyes on Mossop, doubtfully, stroking the luxu¬ 
riant bWWn beard, which covered half liis face. 
44 Well, I don’t care if I do. Punch, landlord, 
strong and hot.” 

He etood outside of the door, while the glasses 
were brought; tossed off the bumper,' and then, 
buttoning his cloak, sprang into the coach. 

44 Good-night to you all,” he Cried, 44 and good 
luck to you, Mossop. May you run 4 la Baronne * 
to earth, before long.” 

“Thai’s a saucy young fellow,” said Perley. 
44 1 wonder where I met him ? In New Orleans 
probably. The town was full of dashing, young 
blades of his sort, last winter.” 

Mossop had lost his five thousand dollars; but 
he enjoyed the cozy little Supper, which followed, 
more than .1. I had lost—what had I lost? 
Nothing but a voice, the acquaintance of an hour: 
yet it seemed to me it was the solid hope and 


reception, it came out that she had fotged, and \ happiness of my whole life. I told myself I was 
cashed cheques, yesterday, on half our leading j a sentimental fool, that my fancy for this unseen 


men, and made off—heaven knows where. I j woman might become a silly school-boy ; but my 
remembered the woman in the coach with you, > heart cried out underneath, 44 This is fact. This 


so followed with Perkins, the constable. We s 
have sent out scouts in a dozen different ways. > 
Where is the woman f” j 

I glanced at the back of the house. In the J 
dim light 1 could see a female figure. On horse¬ 
back, going rapidly down the gorge. \ 

The lieutenant’s eye was on her. How ready j 
the fellow was 1 44 The woman ?” he said, eooly. \ 

44 Oh, there was a female passenger. She left us J 
at the Cross Keys. Wasn’t that the place, I 
Sharrard?” 

“Yes. The Cross Keys.” I glanced quickly 
around, to see if the driver was out of hearing. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Mossop uttered an oath. 44 And she got into 
the Winchester pike by that gap;” he said. 
,4 She’s on the rail by this time.” 

44 Yes,” said the lieutenant, thoughtfully. 
“That is precisely the route a person, flying 

from C-, would be likely to take. It would 

be very improbable that she would jog along in 
this slow coach. I’m sbfry for you. Lost much ?” 


is reality, not your drudgery, not (lie money you 
hoard. This was the true water of life, and you 
have lost it. It is gone forever.” 

At times, too, another torture be9et me. I was 
an honest man. In all my life, I had never 
wrohged a man of a penny. To-night, 1 had as¬ 
sisted in a felony. I had helped a thief carry off 
poor Mossop’s hardly earned thousands, out of a 
mawkish compassion. Then I told myself, pas¬ 
sionately, that shewRS no thief, that ihis woman, 
whose voice I had heard, was honorable and pure. 

It was a'wretched,- sleepless night. As for my 
estate, I seldom remembered it. Mossop, how¬ 
ever, awoke full of eagerness to show me over it, 
44 The money is gone, I suppose,” he said. 
“ I have written to Winchester to have her appre¬ 
hended, if possible. In the meantime, I should 
like to ride with you over to the 4 The Pines,’ if 
you are Willing. We will call on Chester, by the 
way. He was your cousin’s attorney, and it 
would only be a proper act of courtesy, eh ?” 

I assented, and we rode across the valley. 
Even the heavy snow could not hide the beauty 
of the landscape. 


“Only five thousand,” with-an awkward laugh. S 44 In summer this must be a bit of Arcadia.” I 
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said. 14 And is that my place yonder?” pointing 
to a gray, gabled mansion, on a lofty slope 
surrounded by gnarled oaks. 

“Yes, that is ‘The Pines.’ Here we are it ' 
Chester’s form. That is the old man at the 
door. Come in,” opening the gate. 

We rode up the avenue. .The lawyer, a 
stately, white-haired, old gentleman, in a very* 
snuffy waistcoat, received me cordially, and 
overcame my prejudice and embarrassment at 
once, by going directly, to the essential point 
between us. 

“Mr. Sharrard? The new owner of ‘TJie : 
Pines?’ Ah, Mr. Sharrard, the gossips of; 

C-, have told you, no doubt, that my little 

girl was to have taken that place. But your : 
cousin fell into an ill-temper with her. Well, 
well, the fortune of wills is a$ uncertain as that 
of war! We will not lose the chance of a friend, j 
because we have lost an estate. Come in, j 
gentlemen, come in I I’ll put on my leggings, j 
and ride over with you. Marian, my dear! j 
Marian ! I must introduce you, Mr. Sharrard, ; 
to my daughter.” j 

He threw open the door of a low ceiled, | 
hospitable drawing-room, as he spoke, and there, j 
seated by the fire, stately and beautiful, her olive , 
cheek warmed, her dark eyes lighted with ex pec- \ 
tat ion, was my companion of the stage coach ! j 
“This is Marian, Mr. Sharrard! This is the \ 
little girl whom you have dispossessed,” said the i 
loquacious old gentleman, laughing. “ She came \ 

up from C-, in the coach with you, last j 

night; and felt a good deal of embarrassment, \ 
supposing you knew her, and had a natural \ 
resentment against her. She was so nearly the \ 
mistress of the ‘ The Pines,* you see?” j 

I muttered an inaudible something, and going J 
up to her, offered her my hand. No doubt she i 
thought me a boorish, awkward fellow. But she j 
laid her warm, soft fingers in mine, for a moment. ? 
How young she was! So fresh and delicate! j 
44 Purvis rode past the gate, just now, and told j 
Mr. Mossop that you came in pursuit of 4 la \ 
Bctronne ,’ ” said Mr. Chester. \ 


“Yes. More’s the ‘pity, ’tis true,” said 
Mossop. 

“Why, I saw her, last night,” said Miss 
’CWesler, innocently. 44 She oame up from 

C-, with me, in the coach. I did not speak 

to her, however, as she was disguised. I 
supposed she waa bent on seme strange frolic.” 

“ Disguised?” cried Mossop. 

, 44 As a young naval officer.” 

Mossop’s jaw, fell,. ,Wp stared blankly at 
each other, a moment, and then laughed. 

44 She’s a clever devil!” exclaimed the poor 
victim. “ D’ye mind how she drank the stirrup- 
cup, looking me in the eye, and wishing me good 
luck ? By George, she’s welcome to the money!” 

I may as well state, here, that it was well he 
bore his loss philosophically, for he never saw 
the Baronne, or the money again. 

With some difficulty, I induced Miss Chester 
to accompany us, on my first visit of inspection 
to my new home. I managed, too, with a 
fantastic whim, which did not seem unreasonable 
to me then, that she should cross the threshold 
as I did: and standing with her upon the hearth 
of the great hall, I registered a vow silently, 
that, God helping me, she should be its mistress 
before the year was over. 

I kept my vow. She has been*my wife for 
more than a month. It was in May, that we 
were married, and it is now almost July, and the 
days have gone like hours. 

Hark! I hear her steps. She is coming in from 
the garden. As she passes a bit of the trellis, 
that is not yet over-grown with vines, the sun¬ 
shine streams through, and envelopes her like a 
halo. Her lap is full of roses. My Marian ! 

She comes in bright and blooming, and stoops, 
and kisses me again. 

44 And you really were at the opera, that 
night?” I say for the fiftieth time. 

“ Yes! We were on our way to Europe, and 
I went with cousin Betty.” 

So it was Marian’s voice, after all, that I 
had dreamed of, all those years, and not that of 
44 La Baronne.” 


“FOREVER LOST TO ME.” 


BY ALEXANDER A. IRVIN1. 


There are no winds that sv«? blow, 
But blow across the grave, 

Where lies, beneath the lltltee, low, 
She whom ’no love could MV& 

There are no stars thAt shine above. 
Bat shod, unchecked, their light* 


Down on the spot where lies my lovst 
In everlasting night. 

Ah I winds may blow, and stare may shine, 
Tet I shall never see 
That form to fair, that thee divine. 

Forever loet to me. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. , “ My sister?” 

Jane Benson could not have told how it came j Her voice faltered, and almost died out. 


about; but some strange restraint had subdued > 
her intercourse with Myra, since the night when j 
that unhappy woman had visited the cottage, 
near Mosley, and been so cruelly repulsed by her 
own mother. For this reason, the girl had been 
impelled to make Lady Holden her first confidant, j 
Thus Myra was taken by surprise one day, when 
a servant knocked at her door, with a message j 
from Mr. Vance, who desired to speak with her < 
in the library. | 

Up to this time, Myra had never been directly j 
face to face witli the man whose kindness had so j 
fatally colored her destiny and his own. He had j 
seen her, as she passed into his dwelling, so ? 
changed with sickness, that few persons who had j 
remarked her when she descended from the 
omnibus in front of the Hare and Hounds, would 
have recognized her again. He had also seen her, j 
on other occasions. He had expected her to bear 
some resemblance to her sister, and was surprised j 
that she was so unlike. j 

Rising from his chair, he went forward, and j 
led her to a seat, saying, j 

“ Pardon me. I fear that my message has 
disturbed you. In our strength, we sometimes j 
forget the consideration due to protracted illness. \ 
You seem to be suffering yet.” j 

“ No—no. I am quite restored, and grateful, \ 
so grateful that you have given me an oppprtunity 
to thank you for the great kindness that I and— 
and—my sister have received at Aldensgate. I j 
have not deserved it.” j 

Wliat was there in this woman's voice that j 
thrilled him with the force of some long buried i 
memory ? What was there in the glance of those j 
uplifted eyes, that seemed to appeal to him for { 
mercy, os he had seen them in former times, as j 
yet unrecognized ? ! 

Vance could not tell; but a strange in tores 11 
awoke in him, independent of gratitude. j 

“ It is l who should be most thoughtful,” he \ 
said, with much feeling, 44 f6r !n my whole life, it j 
seems impossible that we cap repay all that you 
have done for us. I sent for you now, hccause I j 
had something to say in regard to your sister.” i 
( 448 ) 


44 Yes, your sister, whom both Lady Holden 
and myself have learned to consider almost as a 
child of our own. How lovely she is !” 

44 She is-indeed lovely!” exclaimed Myra. 

44 So lovely that our late guest, young Roxburg, 
from your own' country, has been here this 
morning, with a very manly petition, that I 
should intercede in his behalf, and, if possible, 
win your consent to his marriage with her.” 

“His marriage with my—this young person? 
Does this young man wish to drive me mad?” 

Vance looked at Myra in surprise. Her eyes 
flashed, her pale cheeks reddened, and a scornful 
expression curved her mouth. It seemed as if 
this woman had received an insult. 

“But the young man is a gentleman: with 
money enough for independence, at least.” 

Myra did not seem to listen. Vance went on: 

44 He knows that your sister is an orphan, and 
believes her to be a penniless one. There is 
nothing connected with her life in New York, of 
which he has not been informed.” 

Myra, still so preoccupied, that she did not 
comprehend, 8at opposite to Vance; but was 
looking far beyond him. He w^s himself some¬ 
what disturbed, and went on, hurriedly. 

44 But there is one thing that he does not 
know; and this must have a place in your con¬ 
sideration. Your sister will not be permitted to 
marry any man, without a dower commensurate 
with the affection we feel for her. My daughter 
will succeed to a title and estates, that render 
anything that 1 possess unimportant. 1 shall 
provide for this young lady solely as my own 
heiress, only asking that most of her life should 
be spent in England. The young man has 
assented to this, without knowing how much it 
will be to his advantage.” 

Myra moved nervously in her chair. 

44 It would seem as if you were really adopting 
my sister as your bwn child,” she said. 

“ Surely there ^s nothing to prevent it ? ’’ 

“And if she were your chUd* born of your 
blood, would you give her to this man ?” 

There was a keen glitter in Myra’s eyes, a 
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tone of intense earnestness in her voice, that; 
made the question strangely impressive. Vance ! 
seemed to refleot: then he-said, quietly enough : < 

44 Yes, I would* give her to this young Ameri¬ 
can, believing him to bealithatdte is represented, j 
and knowing that sbedotves him.” 

44 Knowing that sbe k>*es him?” 

44 Very dearly. Lam. assured of that by Lady 
Holden, who loves her too dearly for a mistake 
to be possible.” 

44 My sister—roy.Jnner—no*—no, I oan give her ; 
up to you and mylady—will do it without a 
miirmnr—but to'this stranger, do not ask it. I 
cannot—I cannot. What right have I? None; 
—none in the world I” 

Myra was carried out ef herself by conflicting 
emotion. In her eocofctement she thrust the red 
scarf back from her asm, and wrung her hands 
till the pain brought aery to her lipe. 

44 The young gentleman’s proposal has come 
upon you suddenly*—there is plenty of time to 
reflect upon it. The parties are very young.” 

Myra caught at the last words* 

44 Young—young l Yes, too young. That is 
reason enough.” 

44 For delay, certainly,” said Vance. 

44 Delay I Ah, there is everything to hope 
for in that,” said Myra, breathing like a person 
released from a Senesne# of death. Even Vance 
heaved a sigh of nelief. He had promised 
JRoxburg to urge* hie suit with the woman before 
him, but the task had proved a painfiil one, and 
he was glad to press it.no Author, just then. 

Myra arose; but she could hardly stand. 
Holding out her arms with a gesture of piteous 
appeal, she said: 

“Give me time—give me time. I never 
thought of this;' it Vtuns me. You also will 
reflect. Think of her ns your own child, with 
the blue blood 1 of two gnat houses in her veins 
—not that it can be so, but gather up all the 
pride of these two haughty races, and then, j 
thinking cf her m their rep rese ntative, say af 
you would give Jane to this man. Otherwise, 
he shall not havrhdr, now or ever. You smile, 
that a poor woman who has kepi a shop in New 
York, and lacks many things that make a lady, 
should ask so much; but this^girl is dearer to 
me than my soul. Her destiny is so woven into 
my own life, that if evil fells on her, I must 
perish, now and forev er . Promise me—I implore 
you ! that in this she shall be oared for as if she 
were the child of Lady Holden, not of a creature 
as nnworthy to claim her as I am.” 

44 Have no fear,” replied Vance, deeply moved. 
44 In that light this proposal shall be considered. 
If I fell to find the young man worthy to be the 


husband of my own daughter, he shall never 
have your sister Jane.” 

Once more Myra held out her hand; but this 
time the force of her passionate protest was gone. 
She trembled all over, her eyes filled with tears, 
and,;beoding her head* she kissed the hftnd tlmt 
had clasped hem, as if sealing the compact 
between therm 

Then Myra turned, and went from the room 
slowly, and with her heed cast down; but Vanoe 
stood where she had left, him, wrapped in deep 
thought, Where had he seen this woman before ? 
Those wonderful eyes, looking at him through 
their tears—had he seen them in his dreams, or 
some far-off time that was like a dream ? Then 
the features—that swift, passionate gesture, at 
once wild and graceful—why was it that they 
| seemed so familiar ? 

| Vance stopped in bis walk, and drew a deep 
[ breath. His own daughter. He had seen them 
! in her. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

A BASKET-OARBLAOB came sweeping np the 
avenue at Aldensgate, at a dashing speed. The 
lady, driving, cast her eyes far and wide over the 
beautiful expanse, and the thick forest of trees, 
as if estimating their importance in her mind, 
with some idea of possession. The grand trees 
seemed to give her especial delight, and she said, 

44 We have nothing like them at Back well, 
though I remember well when there was plenty ; 
but Bsmham made short work with them. I 
wonder if he really will get a chance at these ? 
Ha! there is my young lady in the rose garden, 
making awful havoo among the powers; and 
here comes Lady Holden sunning herself on the 
; upper terrace, with , that American girl at her 
; heels as well. I wonder what makes me hate the 
creature so ? But, see, they are turning toward 
the grand entrance, and will meet me there before 
I can get a word with Dora.” 

Touching the horses up, the lady dashed on 
to the front entrance of the Hall, where Lady 
Holden and her young friend now stood. 

44 Was there ever a more lovely dayT” she 
; exclaimed, mounting the broad flight of steps 
with the easy grace of a queen ascending her 
throne. “Barnhafn will never forgive me for 
.depriving him of the pleasure; but I would drive 
over myself, and monopolize the happiness of 
giving bis invitation in person. The yacht is at 
: last in fine condition, and the wind promises to 
be.fevorable. So it is settled that our long 
delayed sailing party is to ooine off.” 

44 It would be impossible for me to go,” said 
Lady Holden, as they passed into the Hall. 
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“ It 19 long since I have been able to join these < Dora laughed, lightly. 

out-door excursions.” j “Give* him these l*’ elle said, tossing her 

“ How you distress toe! Barn ham has set his £ roses toward 1 theoarriege, so carelessly, that half 
heart on this affcir, And the leather is SO beau- S of them fell into the lady’s tap, sprinkling their 
tiful—cannot you be pereuaded?” > dew over the lustrous silk Of her purple dress. 

Lady Holden smiled, ahd shook her head,’ j “Give him these—and now, drive on. They 
“Nor Miss Benson! Wo have depended on j must not see us talking here.” 
the young ladies, and hoped that, for once, she \ . > d ***** * 

might consent to lOSve her sistet*:” j CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Lady Alton said this very Sweetly, blit the j The yacht Harold lay in the harbor at Cowes, 
intuition of the girt detected something hollow in ! with her- sails flirted, «ttd herwhito prow rising 
the invitation, and hastened to reftise it. $ and foiling to* the heave of the ride, like » ; swan 

“ Thank you very much, but that Would be S asleep on the water. < (She had been cruising along 
impossible; Esther is far fVom well yet. Bcsid&, | the beautiftil island toast Under a fine breeze, and 
if her ladyship remains at home, she may possibly > the little voyage had been, from beginning to end, 
be glad to have me with her?” j a perfect delight’to Bora Prime, to whom it had 

Lady Holden turned her fine eyes on the girl, \ been like the flight of a bird; 
with a look of grateful fondness, that pleased tirtd j Hour after hour, she would sit upon deck, with 
rather surprised her visitor, who was at a loss to \ Barnham by lier> side, and watch the sheets of 
understand the influence this young creature Had 
obtained at Aldcnsgate, in a few short weeks. 

“How unfortunate!” she exclaimed, with a 
graceful gesture of despair. “Still, how charm-j monds over hertod"hit»i * 
iug St must be to find oneself so beloved. I j Everything Was glorWis to this young girl, let 
quite envy yon, Lady Holden, though you are \ loose, for the first time, on a sea of pleasures, 
about to break poor BarnhAm’s heart. I must \ The vitality of her nature had broken through oil 
leave him to excuse Mrs. Vance, as 1 never had j restraint, and she was like a wild bird let free, 
the least influence there; but, surely, Miss Dora ? Did Lady Alton restrain bbt? No. When her 
may be permitted to go with us. Besides, Mr. \ laugh mug onto sweetest wad loudest, when she 
Vance gave us a promise.” \ drunk off her chrtmpagnd with a dash, and tossed 

“Then I shall certainly make no opposition, if » the glass overboard,/when -she hurled red-ripe 
Dora really has set her heart on it,” said tny J peaches in the air; and Shouted with glee when 
lady, leading the way into the Hall. But her j their cheeks carte uppermost in the water, the 
visitor paused n few steps from the door. [lady laughed, also, and(«iapped her white hands, 
“Excuse me, Barb ham will be expecting me bock > saying, that > they were "Oiway from all social 
to luncheon,” she laid. “ I caught a glimpse of; restraints, why should anyone cheek the gnycty 
Miss Vance among the flowers as we came'along ; that whs sonatundiandfull grace ? 
and will tell her of yodr kind permission, if piy \ ffhii slie Would say is iPrhne, who seemed hurt 
horses consent to be rOined| iip long enOugh. j by thisreckleBs^eutbuvst,* abd strangely enough, 
Good-morning-^good-morning, Miss Bensorr.” j strove to check it with advice, that was almost 
All this Lady Alton said as she was hurrying pathetic at times; 'but the girl repulsed his 
down the steps, and seating Iwrself in the basket- j efforts, and uk dost t received/them with careless 
carriage. This done, she gathered the reins in \ insults, seemingly unconscious they were stich. 
one hand, with the other flung a kiss to the Lady Baruhsm atione4i»e Cook ihis sinter aside, 
of Aldcnsgate, and drove away. * j “ Is this tbs girl’s sreai^tiatuiie?” he said. 

Before they turned the first curve> in the \ “If so- wc had hotter, even now, pause and 
windings of the avenue, those fiery chestnuts l think.” • r *■• h • 

felt themselves suddenly curbed; for Dora j Lady ARon was startled. 

Vance had found her way through the blooming j “ Is it/tine (nature Of a bird to go wild when 
thickets, and was coming toward them, with! a ^ it firstvldavee the eager’ she said. “You 
quantity of glowing roses in her arms;' j would not have me cheek the girl, and thus 

“ Weil?” she questioned. j £ive her time for* prudes* reflection. That is no 

M Like the haughty Roman, I came*~I Baw—I j part of my plan..” • 
conquered,” answered the lady, with a bright > Then Barnham t went' away, convinced of his 
smile, and triumphant wave of the hand. “ My j sister’s wwdom, wMle ehe threw herself. With an 
mission will be a perfect success, when I have one \ impatient sigh* on a sofa in the cabin, and taking 
more assurance to give my insatiable brother.” \ a French novel from under the pillow, absorbed 


| spray, that broke over the prow of 'the tessel; 
| bursting into shouts of laughter, when they 
\ turned iprto rainbows, or sent showers of dia- 
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herself in the story. Dora came down, soon 
alter, with a sullen look. 

“ I am tired of that old man, Prime/* she said. 

44 No wonder papa seems uneasy when he is naar 
One would think, from the liberty he Ukm, that I 
belonged to him.’* ’ ; 

“ Well, he . really would make an imposing sort 
of a lather,** said her ladyship, with her eyes 
upon the book. 

44 Father 1” repeated Dora, lifting her should 
era, as the reader, yna in the habit of doing. “ I 
would kill myself if it were really so. Only com¬ 
pare him to my own papa. Besides, I do not 
believe that, your brother really likes him.” 

Lady Alton smiled, and turned to her book. 

That day the yacht anchored at Cowes, and 
much to Dora's disappointment, the two gentle¬ 
men went ashore together. 

The next day* at noon, when Lady Alton was 
becoming weary of inaction* and Dora: grew 
sullen from an idea of neglect, Barnham came 
back, alone. - 1 

“ Prime has gone up to London,” he said. “ I: 
have just returned from there. Can you be ready 
for the next train ?” 

Dora; who had been pouting, with a persistent 
determination not to speak* threw hdreelf, fact 
downward, on the sofa, and began to sob. Lady 
Alton left the cabin; found an easy camp-chair 
in the cOck-pit, and went on with her book, 
while a contemptuous sneer lingered about her 
mouth. She had not been there long, when Dora 
came up from the cabin, with fire in her eyes, 
and cheeks like wet roses. 

44 It was all because of his impatience to keep { 
me with him; that he went away,** she sa»d K in j 
wild spirits. 44 Come, Louisa, come I We are 
going up to London. The Harold will be here 
till we come back, and then—oh, do fling away 
that horrid book, and get ready, or we shall*miss 
the train.*’ 

Lady Alton did fling away her novel, and hur¬ 
riedly prepared herself for ai journey. 

When the Southampton train came into the 
station, at London, a well-appointed carriage was 
waiting for Barnham of Back well, and the two 
ladies that accompanied him; It was observed 
by some of the people, who lingered around the 
station, that the youngest of these ladies was 
arrayed in a travelling costume of pale gray silk. 

44 She is young for a bride; but, on me word, 
it looks like it,” said one porter to another, as 
the carriage drove off. 

It certainly did look likeH; for the carriage 
drove directly to a remote street in the city, 
where tho door of an obscure churoh stood* half 
open. Lora made a slight exclamation, when she 
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sow Henry Prime, pompous as ever, standing at 
the entrance of this edifice, and knew that the 
otgect of their journey was reached. 

; Prime cams up at once, drew Dora’s hand over 
his arm, and hurried her into the porch of the 
churoh. Then be paused an instant, and bend¬ 
ing his bead, looked earnestly into the girl’s face. 

44 Dord—you love this man? Tell me, for 
the love of God; tell me 1 If ydu have one thought 
against this, I will break it off even now.” 

* She* turned an astonished, evOn offended; look 
on him, and said, 

44 Mr. Prime, who gave yon the right to ask 
such questions of me?” 

The man absolutely groaned. 

. “ Right—no right. The master of Ashford has 
that; but L—I-^-oh, yon loved me as a ohild. Am 
I nothing to yon now ?” 

The girl gave her- head a toss, and at> this 
instant, Barnham came nip quickly, took her 
away almost rudely, and led her up the dim aisle 
of the church, toward am altar, made visible by a 
pair of tail candles, that shone upon it like stars. 

At this altar stood a man, whose garments gave 
a ghostly whiteness to the gloom in which these 
two persons stood, while a toide; that echoed 
strangely in the silence of the building, began the 
marriage ceremony. ' When the clergyman asked, 
44 who giVeth this woman to be married to this 
man,” Prime, who was standing apart with Lady 
Alton, came forward, and placed her hand in that 
of the bridegroom. 

Again, Dora was conscious that he trembled 
violently; mid that hid fkce was deadly pale. 

No formality of that sombre marriage was 
omitted; ‘ The register was feigned and witnessed 
•**±-a certifldate given, and formal congratulations 
made. Then the party went out from the holy 
gloom of the place into the world again. 

A drive to the station ; S Swift train toward 
[ the coast; and within an hour/the yacht was on 
her wa(y to. France; * 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

[ Fbox a: rinatt town on the coast of France, 

| Dbra- had ’beta periuoded to write a letter to 
her parents, and there it wnd decided that she 
[ should await a reply, which; no one doubted, 

[ would be full ef reproaches, forgiveness, and a 
[ general acquiescence in the inevitable. 

| Here,: also, it was expected that the yachting 
\ party would break up, and leave the young 
S couple to their happiness. Lady Alton proposed 
[ to go at once to join a party of friends at Dieppe, 
| and Prime had been rather coldly informed, that 
t the Harold was from that time ready to convey 
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him to any point tm the English coast, at’^bieh j Barnhart's free. “ De you understand that? 
lie might choose to land. : Or I will make you beg me to accept twice the 

During the brief voyage to France, that gentle- sum on 1 your kndes?” 
man had been made to feel that his time of Barnham laughed. 

usefulness was over, in more ways than one. M Perhaps yon wish me to consider this as a 

Burnham was carelessly indifferent to h» presence. j challenge V ’ he said. 

Lady Alton became inert and languidly selfish, “Yes, %■ challenge' for death to one of ns. 
while Dora, entirely oooupied with her own j This moment, I would rather have your life than 
happiness, seemed scarcely oonsoious of his the money, a thousand times told !” 
existence. “ As if I wotfld givb an advettturer like you 

One day Barnham informed him, without any the chance to take it,” said Barnham, coolly, 
pretence of regret, or common gratitude, that the “What more I have to flay, must be in the 
eaptafoi of the yacht was anxious to return to presetted of your wife,” said the other, after a 
England, in order to enter upon a new*engage- j moment, in a voice so Intensely quiet, that it 
ment, and was becoming impatient of delay, made Barnham draw bis breath heavily. 

Priifae understood the inhospitable suggestion, The two men looked up, just then, from the 
but suppressed the bitterness of feeling that had rooky terrace on which they were standing, and 
burned within him, with his usual self-control. ; saw Dora sitting by the window of her room in 
“ Oar private affairs are not quite settled yet,” the hotel. Prime turned, aud walked that way. 
ho said, in. a serious business way. “ According Barn ham • tit oed * moment irresolute, then strode 
to our arrangement, I was to receive two i after him. 

thousand pounds when you became the husband : “ Would you break her heart with a knowledge 

of Miss Vnnoe, with an annual income when she that she fesas been bought aiuKsold ?” he said, 
came in possession of her estates. You can Prime halted, and 'looked up to the bright, 
hardly have forgotten that ?” young face, that was leaning over from the 

“ Forgotten! No, quite to the oontTafy. I window, and throwing kisses down to the man 
have the amount now in my pocket-book. There S by his side—the man he thirsted to kill. That 
neod be no trouble, or delay about that.” sight found the only tender pulse in his heart, 

Here Barnham drew out his pocket-book, and and thrilled it with pity, 
coolly counted out the acceptances and scrape of “No/’ be said. “ She need not know, but 
paper, adorned with the perilous letters I 0 XJ, jyoU shall. Step tins way, she must not look 
which he had, from time to time, received from ; down upon us:” 

Prime himself. j Bambam followed the man to the verge of the 

“There is, I fancy* a hundred or two more j rocks. Here Prime turned, 
than the amount agreed upon,” he said, with a> “‘This is what I have to tell you,” he said, 
smile that made the blood boil in the veins of his \ “The girl you have married is not Lady Hblden's 
baffled tool. *• But on in occasion like this one | daughter. There is not a drop of the Vance 
must not be particular*” bloed In her veins. She has no olaim whatever 

For once, Henry Prime lost all control of him- on the Aldensgate estate, except as I gave them 
self. He dashad his r hand down upon that j to her.” 

which extended 'the* papers to him, with a force j Barnham was struck dumb. He recoiled a step, 
that sent them flying over the room.* * fiiv eye ] Prime smiled, grimly* and went on. “She is my 
blazed; his face was livid to the lips, which daughter—raiwot .If believed that the daughter 
curled apart, revealing the clenched teeth. j of Vaneewaa dead, and imposed my own child 

“ You offfer me ad insult f” ' ’ * \ upon him. She is established as his heiress; 

These words came hissing thritagb bisrteefh so j will become Lady Holden, unless I choose to tell 
.fiercely, that they startled Bnmhain frbm his | the Smith. Dd *not speak, sir! I have not done 
oool self-poison He had expected -indignation, \ yet. The real heiress of Aldensgate was not lost 
but not fury like this. - j j at'sea* as 1 honestly supposed* but is now in 


“ It is all that I promised, and all that I have 
to offer,” he said, somewhat abashed in bpite of 
himself. “ Surely, you do notdisputbtbe value 
of the paper?” 

“ I will hate ten times the value in banknotes, 
before I have done with you,” said Prime, 
gathering up some of the papers, tearing them 
with a twist of the fingers, and dashing them into 


| England, within the very walls of Aldensgate. 
} You have seen her—be carefril; you are on the 
\ very edge of the rock—you have noticed her 
| liken ess to Lady Holden, who would give all she 
\ is worth tb knbw the truth, as 1 am giving it to 
| yon, with proofo to substantiate every word.” 

Barnham had been struck dumb, but he quickly 
I recovered himself. 
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“I do not believe one word of this,” be said, > awaited liia return till midnight. Then, weary 
11 It is because anything you assert must be the j and disheartened, she threw herself among the 
offspring of some fraud, that I refused to fight \ cushions of a sofa, burst -into a passion of angry 
you just now ; but you have cast a deadly insult j tears, and sobbing fainter and fainter, sunk into 
on my wife, in claiming that she has one drop of j profound slumber. 

your blood in her veins, and for that, I would i Poor girl, she was the only one. concerned in 
meet yon if you were a dog from some beggar’s that night’s work, who slept at all. Barnham 
kennel. It shall be face to free, and for life or j had taken a boat, and rowed himself out to the 
death. At daylight in the morning, under the j Harold, where he gave Bates brief notice of the 
cliffs yonder, half a mile away, where we can \ intended duel, and of the part he was expected 
only be seen from the water. The presence of j to take in it. If Barnaby made a shrewd guess 
one man is enough. The captain of my yacht is j at the origin of this quarrel, he gave no sign ; but, 
your friend more than mine. We need no other j despising both men alike, expected no serious 
second.” j results from it. Still, he was surprised by the 

Prime looked at him savagely. evident agitation of,his employer. 

“ Let it be with, or without seconds,” he said. Barn ham believed every word that Prime had 

“ As one of us will surely die, and the other j said. The very passion of the man’s revelation 
escape, if he can, there is no need of witnesses \ bore testimony to its truth. More than that, in 
for either. At daybreak in the morning, with j the features of his young wife, he had, for the 
revolvers loaded by ourselves. The firing to stop \ first time, discovered the traits of her disreputa- 
when one of us is down, not before.” | ble father. In her character, as he now began to 

The two belligerents left each other, at these understand % it, he found the man reproduced, 
words, and went their separate ways, white with Softeued, it is true, and more natural in ex- 
murderous rage. pression; but the frlsehood, the cunning, and 

Dora, still leaning from her window, saw them J intuitive deception was there, 
pari, and beckoned to her husband, who strode \ And this young creature, with all her inhevv- 
across the terrace, and went up to her room, j tanoe of evil, was his wife. For her he had 
When she came to, meet him, with all the softness j planned, bribed, degraded himself. No, not for 
of new-born love in her eyes, he seized both her j her; but that he might share her high position, 
outstretched hands, drew her to the light, and \ and become master of her wealth, 
searched her features in a keen, hungry way, that < Her wealth ! 

frightened her. j The man laughed aloud, in the bitterness of 

“Why—why do you look at me so?” she J self-scorn, as he thought of this. Married,to the 
questioned. j daughter of Henry Prime! At the mercy sf this 

He did not reply; but tossed her hands away, miserable adventurer, who had dared to deceive 
grinding something, that might have been a curse, j and threaten him with utter degradation before 
between his teeth, and strode from the room. Uhe world 1 

“ It is something that horrid old fellow, Prime, j No, po, a thousand times no ! This man alone 
has been doing,” she thought. “ He is always ' had his secret. The meeting, to-morrow, should 
making trouble. I do wish he would go back to j indeed be one of life and death. The sun must 
England or Amerioo^anywhere, so that we get 5 not go down before he and his fearfql knowledge 
rid of him.” \ should be swept from the free of the earth. 

Just then, the man she thought of appeared, Where was Henry Prime then? 
crossing the terrace, and saw her at the window, j In his own room, at the hotel, writing swift- 
to which she had run to get a last look at her * handed, scarcely pausing to think. If he laid 
husband, as lie passed down to the shores She down his pen, it was to wipe cold drops of 
saw Prime, lift a wild and distressed look to her | perspiration from his forehead. Sometimes, a 
faoe, as he drew near; but turned away her head, tear would roll down Jus cheek, and wet the 
and with an abrupt demonstration of .dislike, paper; but he did not heed that, only shook his 
closed the sash upon him. j head, writing on and on, till his dreadful task 

Prime groaned, and stood still a moment, j was completed. Then he folded , the sheets of 
looking piteously at the dosed window. Then he \ paper, and sealed them in an envelope, directed 
walked, with a heavy step, into the hotel, and \ to Asher Vance. 

went to his own room. \ Thrusting this into, his bosom, Prime threw 

As night drew on, the young bride again \ himself on the bed, hoping, perhaps, that sleep 
placed herself at the window, surprised by her ; would be merciful, and give him a half-hour of 

husband's absence, and somewhat anxiously i rest; but that was impossible* The sting ef a 
Vol. LXXVIil —81. ^ 
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thousand harrowing thoughts drove the hope 
away. The room seemed close as a grave to him. 
He started from the bed, and wandered out into 
a long passage, into which many rooms opened. 

Up and down, up and down this deserted hall 
he walked, sometimes holding a band to his fore¬ 
head, sometimes pausing, with his eyes, bent to 
the floor, as if too heavily laden with bitter 
thoughts for an effort to move. Then he would 
start, suddenly, and pace the floor again, 
unconscious that he had passed the room occupied 
by his daughter. At last her became aware of 
this, and, seeing the door ajar, pushed it open 
in the recklessness of his growing agony. 

She was there—his own child—sound asleep 
among those crimson cushions. The man Went 
toward her softly, and on tip-toe. Once by the 
soft*, he sank slowly down to his knees, holding 
his breath, and gazing into her face, with a look of 
hopeless tenderness that was pitiful to see. The 
girl moved a little, and her face came close to his; 
for his head had bowed lower and lower, till it 
<almost touched the cushion on which she lay. 

The man felt it hard then to suppress the 
anguish of his tenderness. His throat was 
choked with sobs. His hand shook feebly aa be 
put the hair back from her forehead, and touched 
it with his white and quivering lips so cautiously, 
that she did not stir even under the pathetic 
agony of that kiss, but slept oh, till long after 
the father who gave it was lying face upwards, 
wn the sands of the beach—with a ballet in his 
fereast. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

"The yacht Harold put into the little harbor, 
near Aldensgate, after a passage that had been 
like the flight of a bird across the waters, that 
separate the coast of France from the shores of 
England. It was well that she had not been 
becalmed a single hour, or the man who lay upon 
that mattress, cast hurriedly On the cabin floor, 
would have been dead before she anchored. 

There, Henry Prime lay helpless, and dying. 
Once or twice, only, had the poor man attempted 
to speak, since Barnaby Bates had taken him up 
from the beach, dead as his cruel antagonist had 
believed, before the latter Btrode away toward 
the town, with an exulting smile on his lips. 

When the vessel was moored, Bates went into 
the cabin, and knelt down by the mattress, with 
a world of trouble in his honest face. The only 
words that Prime had yet uttered were: 

" When shall we get in—when?” 

Now Bates knelt by his side, and whispered: 

"We are at anchor, and in sight of Aldensgate.’ 1 


j Prime opened hia eyes, and the lips that were 

< turning blue parted. 

| " My wife—*• Asher Vance—my lady—send for 

I them.” / ( 

| These words came out in hoarse, eager jerks, 
J each with a struggle. 

< "Is there no one else?” questioned Rates* 

" Yes, a magistrate—that first.’ 1 

The effort of speaking was too much for the 
poor man: his eyes closed sgaiu, and he seemed 
to faint, or dig. Bates could hardly veil which. 

/ Terribly anxious, he went on deck, and iin- 
j mediately three messengers left the vessel, each 
j on a separate errand. During half-an-hour, 
! all was still as the grave on board the Harold. 
J Then a woman came rushing down to the shore, 
} with ft'dtlawl thrown-over her head, and tresses 
! of looee/ gray hair streaming from under it. 
j Bates, who was watohing, anxiously, saw her 
\ fling out both hands, and answered the appeal by 
| leaping into a boat,' and, with a few strokes of 

I the oars, brought her on board. In her blind 
agony, the poor cteature stumbled down stairs, 
fell to her knees on the cabin floor, and thus 
dragged herself to the side Of her dying husband, 
i He did not move, or open his eyes ; but when 
| she Seised his hand, calling out " my Henry— 
oh, my Henry,” while her lips clung to it, and her 
tears fell like rain upon it, she felt his Angers 
| close faintly on hers, and cried out with a bysteri- 
| cal laugh, that was more pathetic than her tears: 

| " He knows me—lie knows me l Oh, my poor 

j Henry, if I were only worthy to die for you !” 

| Bates heard this, where be was waiting on 
| deck, and drew a hand across his eyes; for lie 
< was watching far the Aldensgate people, and 
\ could not see well with tears in his eyes. 

| Indeed, it seemed a long time before any of 
| them appeared, far the messenger had been 
\ somewhat delayed after he reached the Hall; far 
j Myra could not at once be found, and Vance 
was at that particular minute in the library with 
| his wife, reading the letter that Dora had 
written to them from France. 

| As t hey stood together, stunned and bewildered, 
as yet unable to believe in the treachery it con¬ 
fessed, the Wottfan they had known 'as Esther 
entered the room, pale, breathless, and wild 
with excitement. 

" Oh, my lady—oh, Mr; Varide, come I entreat 
; you—oome at once. A man is down yonder 
! dying, one'who—who can lift this awful disgraoe 
j from your shoulders, and east it wholly on me. 

I Don’t—don’t stand there, looking ns if yen did 
not believe me, but come before he dies. The 
carriage is coming up; I ordered it—come! or 
wc shall all repent of it, forever and ever I” 
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As she made this wild appeal, Myra threw a ^ “ I, too, will try to comfort her,” said the lady, 

shawl, she had brought, over Lady Holder’s \ wjith tears iu her eyes, imd she went into the 
shoulders. , , \ cabin, where those two women were clinging to 

Myra was beside herself. Barnaby’s message '• each other. My lady gently separated them, and 
had driven her wild. She gave no heed to > took Myra in her arms. 

formalities, but r4n down the steps, and leaped \ “Oh, how can you—how oan you,” cried the 
into the carriage, fairly dragging the rest with her. ■ poor woman, striviug to draw herself from that 
“ Quick—quick!” she cried to the coachman. ; kind embrace. “1 who robbed you.” 

“ To the harbor—drive for your life !” i 44 I can only remember aLl that you have done 

The coachman obeyed this order os if it had come , for my ohild. That you brought her back to me 
from Lady Holden herself. The horses dashed '■ —that you have made her good, beautiful, an 
forward, nor checked their swiftest speed till • angel. How can all this'be cancelled by one 
they stood panting on the wharf, where a boat .• fault? Oh, Myra, when I think how ready you 
was waiting. > were to give her up, it seems too much. 1 could 

When they reached the Harold, Barnaby came ; not do it.” 
forward to meet them, looking very grave, and i 1 think the good God must have forgiven me, 
speaking under his breath. $ since you have,” said Myra, quivering with 

44 He is in yonder—dead,” he almost whispered, i gratitude. . 44 Besides, besides, he has given my 
pointing toward the cabin door. | mother back to me.” The newly made widow put 

Esther, or Myra, rather—uttered a sharp cry, ; the hair back from her face, and attempted to 
and rau down tiie steps. Tiiere, upon the floor, j smile, but broke into a fresh burst of tears, 
she found her old enemy, from whose white and > When Lady, Holden eame on deck again, her 
swollen lips the last breath of life had just \ ©yes were full of tears; but behind them, like 
passed; and, lying half-way across tliis mattress, » starlight on water, a new-born joy was stealing, 
with her arms thrown around him, and her head ; “ Let us go home,” she said to Vance. 44 It 

on his wounded breast, lay the poor abused wife, j will be like entering heaven.” 
moaning and wailing her heart quL \ 44 But Myra?” questioned the husband. 

Myra knelt down, and lifted that poor gray j “She will go home with her mother; for the 
head to her bosom. \ poor woman is in great trouble. After that, we 

44 Mother, oh, mother, it is Myra—your own j must find some* way of making her happier.” 

—own child, who is so sorry for you !” j “Thank your ladyship for thinking of Myra 

The poor woman turned, and clung to her i so kindly,” said Bates, who stood near; “but 
neck. \ this is my last day on the Harold. Next week I 

44 Oh, Myra—Myra. He was so kind, so good, \ take charge of a merchantman on the Australiar 
so handsome, and he is gone. What shaH Ifddr— > line, and she will g© out with me on my firs 
wliat shall I do?” > voyage: that poor, sobbing woman in the cabin. 

The sound of this miserable appeal came j too* if she likes it; for I can take care of her as 
faintly to the deck; but the persons assembled > well as my wife.” 

there scarcely heeded it; for the magistrate, sol- i Vance received this with a grave smile, 

emnly occupied with his duty, had met Mr. | 44 We will talk more of this to-morrow,” be 

Vance, and placed a paper in his hand. i said. 44 You jire a brave, generous fellow, no 

“ I hardly know whether this can be a matter j doubt; but not quite strong enough to pay our 
of condolence or congratulation,” he said, “but | debt of gratitude. That; we must manage to ao 
there can be no doubt of its truth, at any rate: > ourselves.” 

all tho requirements of the law have been met.” \ Barnaby shook his head, laughed a little, f na 
Vance took the paper, and walked apart, \ dropped into the boat, resolved that nc meaner 
unfolding it. Lady Holden followed him, and \ hand than himself should set them on shore 

together they read Henry Prime’s confession j Notwithstanding the momentous news tnat uad 

through. When they appeared'bgain, it was with j taken; the matter of Aldensgate from home. the^ 
grave and almost solemn faces. \ girl, Jane, was quite unconscious of it. With ih 

The magistrate had left the yaohL -No one^ freedom of,a young person already engaged 1 , she 
but Barnaby Bates was waiting to take them on ) had been wandering about the grounds with, 
shore. \ young Boxborg, and knew nothing of the absence 

“ Where is Myra? We must speak to her,” j of Vance or my lady, until the carriage came in 
said my lady, in a tremulous voice. \ view, winding up the avenue. 

44 She is with her mother, trying to oomfort the $ They were standing on the upper terrace then, 
poor soul,” said Barnaby. i and came forward to , meet the pair, blushing o 
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little, consciously, at being found together, per¬ 
haps. Then my lady came forward, hurriedly, 
smiling, flushed, with tears in her eyes. 

“ My child, my own child. Oh, my God, how 
can I be grateful enough,” she cried, holding the 
girl close to her heart, “ how can 1?” 

They went into the house, and into the library, 
where, to the utter amazement of these young 
people, Prime’s confession was read. When 
Vance looked up from the last page, he saw that 
Roxburg was very pale and greatly disturbed, 
while the young lady had drawn close to him, 
and had stolen her hand into his. Then a swift 
sense of enjoyment broke into the elder man’s 
eyes. He understood all their doubts, and 
enjoyed them a moment in silence, before he 
reached out his hand to Roxburg. 

“ Do not be anxious,” he said. “ This changes 
our position in nothing. When I gave consent to 
your marriage with this dear girl, it was as if all 
this had been known to me.” 

The young man, who had been changing from 
pale to red, during the speech, could hardly find 
words to answer it; but the girl, thrilled and 
trembling Under a new sense of happiness, threw 
both her arms around the generous man’s neck, 
with a sudden impulse of affection, and pressing 
her sweet lips to his forehead, for the first time 
in her life, eried out: 

“ Oh, father—father—how I love you !” 

Asher Vance pressed the girl to his bosom, and 


f f 


kissed her tenderly, ns he had never kissed that 
other one in all the time she had been with him. 
But he thought of her, the next moment, with a 
pang of forgiving compassion. Reaching out hi9 
hand, he took that of young Roxburg. 

44 One charge there must be,” he said. 44 That 
wronged child, over yonder, must not be for¬ 
gotten. In the fate she has chosen for herself, 
she will need all the protection we can give her. 
The fortune I had intended to bestow on this 
dear one, must be secured to her. so well secured 
that no one can deprive her of it, or even share 
; it, without her full consent.” 

“ I did not know. I believed that this young 
lady would come to me with no dower, but her 
own rare loveliness. Such matters os settlements 
are not generally asked for in my country.” 

“At any rate,” said Vance, with a pleasant 
smile, “ we shall have to put up with them here. 
Don’t you think so, my lady ?” 

The wealth, which was thus generously 
bestowed on Dora, helped to repair Barnham’s 
shattered fortunes; but the latter never forgot 
whose daughter he.had married; and the for- 
; mer soon woke to the fact that she bad never 
been loved, and was now almoet loathed. 
The Nemesis Of fhte, you see, always avenges 
wrong. 

As for Roxburg and our heroine, they are 
supremely happy, as indeed they deserve to be. 

[THE END.] 


PERHAPS. 

BY FANNY DRISCOLL. 


Perhaps it is better sot 
That <»ach day be the same 
As the one that has gone before, 
Pallid, and weary, and tame. 

Perhaps it is hatter, toe, 

That love and joy should stand 
Outside the door of my heart, 

Away fram the touch of my hand. 


And perhaps it Is better, ataa! 

That life should drag like pain, 
Robbed of a flower's perfume, 

Robbed of a song’s refrain. 

Perhaps it is better. God lcnpwsl 
His ways can never be wrong; 

But the days are dull and sad, 

And the nights are weary and long. 


“THE TRUE HEART." 


BY 8. WHIT* PAIR*. 


The flowers may blossom and fade, as they will. 
Their skeleton stalks ortrwn the valley and hill, 

As they droop o’er the grave of the yoar; 

The trees of the forest may wither and die, 

And the crisp leaves of Anrnmn sweep hurrying by, 
But there's out thing that never grown tear. 


Tho* wrrinkled the brow late so ruddy and fair, 
Tho' silver'd the locks of the once raven hair, 
Tho’ the world may gruw colder and colder; 
Tho’ dim is the eye, and tho’ heavy the ear, 
Tho’ the step be less steady each lingering year, 
Yet the true heart grove never the older, 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY 


No. 1—Is a walking-costume of cashmere, or 
camel’8 hair cloth, either in black or dark colors. 
Bottle-green and seal-brown will be very much 



No. 1. 

worn this coming season. The skirt of this 
costume is short. The widths of the skirts are to 


tf. MAY. 

be a trifle wider, than they have been worn. Say, 
instead of making two and a-quarter yards wide, 
increase to two and a-half, or even two and three- 
quarters yards, giving by this a greater fullness 
to the back. The skirt is trimmed on the bottom 



No. 2. 


by two knife-plaitings, six inches deep. The 
tunic is long, and much wrinkled on the apron- 
front, and but slightly pouffed at the back. The 
trimming is a wide braid of silk, with chenille 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 



mixed. This edges the tunic, sleeves, mantilla, 
etc. On the front of the skirt two rows of the 
trimming are arranged, and the tunic is caught 
up in the middle, just above the knife-plaiting, 
and finished with a bow and ends of satin-faced 
velvet ribbon to match. Either a round waist, 
or a short basque-bodice, can be worn with this 
costume. Tigi t »:U sleeves. If preferred, the 
waist and tunu . » !>e combined in a polonaise, 
as the polonaise lost none of its popularity. 


and ends of ribbon may be substituted. The 
mantilla is tied at the throat with a ribbon. 
This is a good model, especially in black, as 
these chenille braids with jet, make a very 
effective trimming, and the mantilla can be worn 
over any other costume. In black camel* s hair. 


No. 4. 


No. 3. 

The mantilla consists of a round cape, slightly 
pointed in the back, with long poiuted ends in 
front, coming from underneath. This is trimmed 
with one row of the chenille braid, and the ends 
finished with long Bpikes in silk and jet beads. 
'When these spikes oannot be procured, a bow 


fourteen to fifteen yards will be required for the 
entire costume. 

No. 2—Is a walking-costume for a young lady, 
of cashmere and satin combined. Any dark self- 
color may be selected, with satin of darker shade 
to match. A plain, round skirt, with one knife- 
plaiting arranged upon the foundation. The 
drapery is composed of a double scarf in front, 
the lower edge of eaoh scarf bound with a broad 
band of satin. These scarfs are arranged in 
large plaids crossing the front, and slightly 
drooping from the right to the left side. The 
back is slightly pouffed, and fastened down at 
the left side by a large bow and ends of satin. 
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A vest of satin is worn under the jacket-bodice, 
which has a turn-over collar of satin reaching to 
the waist, where the jacket fasten* with a bow of 
satin. The jacket is slit at the. hips, and at the 
b&ek, and bound with a natrow band of satin. 
Tight coat sleeve. Tiny gilt, or fancy buttons 
ornament the fronts of both vest and jacket. 
The same are used at the back of the jacket, and 
on the cuffs. Twelve yards of cashmere, two 
and a-half yards Of satin, will be required. Four 
dozen buttons. 

No. 8—Is suitable for either a house or 
walking-dress, and is a good model for utilizing 
an half-worn costume. The under-skirt and 


wear we prefer the flannel, either plain twilled, 
in one color, or striped, in two colors. Very 
pretty flannels of the former can be bought fur 
forty oents; the latter cost from sixty-five to 
seventy-five cents per yard. This model is a 


No «. 


loose, tight-fitting princess dress. It may be 
made loose by leaving out. the darts in front. 
The back fits tight like a basque, to about six 
inches below the waist, there the fullness of the 
back is pnt in by six or eight rows of fine 


No. 5. 


tunic are of plain silk, or woolen material, while J 
the jacket and trimmings are of any of the fancy j 
mixed silk and wool fabrics, iu cashmere colors, < 
which are now so much used in combination j 
with plain material. Six yards of such material j 
will make the jacket, and trim the edge of the s 
tunic. Three tiny knife-plaited ruffles edge the j 
bottom of the skirt. The tunic is a simple \ 
round over-skirt, very much looped at the sides, j 
where it is finished with a bow and ends of 
ribbon. The back is looped in irregular pouffs, ) 
quite low. A thick cording and buttons are the \ 
only trimming required for the jacket. j 

No. 4—Is a robe de chambre, or breakfast- i 
wrapper of cashmere, or flannel. For ordinary > 


No. 7. 

gatherings. A narrow knife-plaiting of silk, or 
of the material, finishes the frouts, edge of 
pockets, cuffs and collar. The collar, cuffs and 
top of pocket, are of velvet to match, or black, 
as may be preferred. Twelve yards of flannel, 
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or seven yards of cashmere will be required, dark blue and green, or plain blue, or green 
Half-yard of velvet. One dozen buttons. doth, or merino. 

No. 5—Is a paletot, for little girl of seven to No. 6^Is a winter paletot, for a little girl of 
eight years. It is mndo of plush-and plain cloth, eleven to twelve yearsi It is of soft beaver cleth. 
The under part of the garment is of the cloth, j double-breasted, and with collar.and cuffs of 
with a wide band of plush for the trimming of j plush: in seal-brown, or coachmen’8 drab, with 
the skirt. The over-paletot is of plush, and the seal-brown plush for trimmings. These paletots 
rolling collar is turned back, and faced with silk will be very much worn. As we give the front 
to match. Just below the waist it is fastened and back view, it needs no further description, 
with a bow and ends. Pockets ornameut the No. 7-—Is a morning-dress, for child of two to 
back, finished with barrel-shaped buttons, same ! four years old. Dress of blue flannel, with long 
as those on the front. This can be made of i coat sleeves, and plain sailor collar, trimmed with 
plaid woolen material, in place of the plush, in i a narrow piping of white flannel, or white 



No. 8 . No. 9 . 


worsted braid. The breadths are gathered both 
back and front. Down the front a plain band of 
flannel, fastened with large pearl buttons. 

No. 8—For a boy of nine to eleven years, we 
give a winter suit of fancy cloth—pants, vest and 
jacket, with velvet collar. The over-coat is of 
plain beaver cloth, with velvet collar. 

No. 9—For a little boy of six to eight years, j 
wo give a dressy little over-garment of velvet, or 
cloth, trimmed with feather trimming, made like 
a little ulster, with a sailor collar. Fur may be 
substituted for the feather trimming, and be 


similar to the one on the collar, shown in the 
engraving. 


LADIES’ PATTERN8. 


Princess Dress: Plain,. 50 

“ “ with drapery and trimming, .... l.uo 

Polonaise,. .50 

Ombiuation WUkiog Suits, .l.UU 

Trimmed Skirts. .50 

Watteau Wrapper. JVi 

I’laiu <*r Oored Wrappers, ........... 

Roques, . . . :. 35 

Gaits,.! 

11 with vents or skirts cut off,.:>o 

Overskirts. 35 


moro useful, and quite as pretty. It is fastened ; Talmas and Dolman*, 

, , „ . , _ . , . Waterproofs and Circulars, 

down the front with largo passementerie buttons, i uistan,. 


,i r » 

,3o 

.36 
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GUILDBEN'U PATTERNS. 


Drosses: Plain, . . 
Combination Suits, . 
Skirts and Overskirts, 
Polonaise: Plain, . . 
44 Fancy, . 


.25 Basques and Coats, . . .25 
.35 Coats & Vesta or Cut Skirts .35 


.25 

.25 

.33 


Wrappers,. 

Waterproofs, /Dircukin 

aim tHsteta, ’. . T . 


.25 
'. 25 ' 


BOYS’ PATTERNS. 


Jackets,.25 1 Wrappers,. ^ . . . ( . .25 

Pants,.2u, Gents’Shirts,’ .50 

Vests,.20 Wrappers, . . . ‘.30 

Ulsters,.301 


In sending orders for Patterns,.please send the number 
and month of Magazine, also No. of page or figure or uuy- 


( thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. By so 
S doing, your patterns will be forwarded without delay, 
j together with a showing how the pattern is joined. 

< Particular attention is called to our Price List , as we cannot 
| forward any order, unleo* the full price of each piece ordered 

I ^is tiicldsed 1 ki Wiitsd Slates Stamps or money. In all cases wo 
study to please our customers, and will answer any quest ions 
by Postal Card on receipt of one cent stamp. Send full 
undress, (.% or, Ibini, Comity and State to Mrs. M. A. Jones, 2S 
South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. While we extend our 
thanks to our many customers who have so generously 
patronized us during the past year, iie hope for a continu¬ 
ance during tht* present year. Respectfully, Mi’s. M. A. Jones, 
28 South Eighth Stfeet,’ Philadelphia. . 



Use three times fullness, and plait in treble j Gather the top, and stitch by machine as seen 
box-plaits for the bottom. \ in the illustration above. 


DOLMAN ULSTER. (WITH SUPPLEMENT.) 

BY EMILY H . MAY. 


In the front of the number, we give an engrav¬ 
ing of a Dolman Ulster, the newest thing of its 
kind out, a garment particularly seasonable for 
late fall, or winter wear. We give both a front 
and back view. Folded in this number, is a 
Supplement, with a full-size paper pattern of this 
stylish wrap. It consists of four pieces, viz: 

No. I.— Half of Front. 

No. II.— Hal* op Bac£. 

No. III.— Sleeve. 

No. IV.—Half op Collar. 

The three first are so long, that they exceed the 
length of our pattern sheet, large as.it is. They 
are, therefore, turned over: the first, at the top, 
and again at the right side: the second, at the 
bottom ; the third at top. In all cnsep, the place, 
where the turn-over occurs, is marked. 


The different pieces must be joined by the 
notches that correspond at the edges of the 
different pieces, ns at B, B, and E, E. In 
arranging the sleeve, it must be so folded, that 
the double notches meet, being that portion of 
the sleeve on which the velvet is placed: hence 
the under part of the sleeve is narrower than 
the upper part. 

In making this Dol^nan, quitfe a variety of 
materials can be chosen from. Our engraving 
represents it as made of bfcge-color serge cloth, 
trimmed with brown velvet; but other materials, 
and other colors, may be used, if preferred. 

The shape of this Dolman has one great advan¬ 
tage : it does apt crush the dress beneath. On 
this account, if made of suitable materials, it 
< oould bo used as a cloak for concerts, opera, etc. 
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These designs are done in the stem, or Ken¬ 
sington stitch, in fine silk, very fine crewel, or 
cotton in any color that may be thought desirable. 
They can also be embroidered on any material 
that is preferred; but if for small d’oylics, they 
should be on white linen, and look very well 
done in 100 black silk. Just at present, such 


style of embroidery is very much the fashion; 
and it has the advantage of being very effective, 
very rapidly done, and very cheap. We have 
already described the mode of doing this work, 
when we gave the beautiful designs for tea-cloths, 
in earlier numbers of this year. 


EMBROIDERED SHOE-CASE. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give an illus- / braid. The pockets are ornamented with flowers 
tration of a shoe-case, a very suitable affair for a j worked with crewels. The top of the flap is 
present, and easily worked. This shoe-case (or j scalloped and festooned. It is not necessary 
bag) is intended to be hung against a bed-room i to follow the particular pattern of flowers we have 
wall. It is made of crash, and bound with red i given: any other will do. 


TABLE-CLOTH: IN JAVA CANVAS. 


' BY MBS. JANE WEAVBB. 

In the front of the number, we give an illus- i with cross-stitch. The pattern of this border is 
tration of a table-cloth, in Java canvas, and also given in the two small engravings. Crewel wool 
the detail, in two additional engravings. A > is to be used. All that is dark in our pattern is 
border, thirty-three inches wide, is ornamented \ blue; the light stitches are red. 
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D.pStft 1 } LAMB^QU IN.- 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give, printed in 
colors, one of those* beautifhl end costly patterns, 
which appear in “ Peterson,” and in 41 Peterson ’* 
only. We offer it, as a Christmas Gift to our 
subscribers for 1880, with our best wishes for 
their continued health, prosperity and happiness. 
It is, in truth, a sort of premium, extra. 

This design is suitable for either mantel, table, 
or bracket lambrequin, and is made on cloth*/or 
felt. For a handsome mantel,, satin or velvet 
may be used. The materials rqquircd are blue, 
red and yellow cloth, red, bitae, yellow, and 
sage-green crewels; black, red, yellow, and 
white embroidery silks. First take the blue 
cloth, and do all the work required upon it, then 
work the red strip for the top, and then the 
narrow yellow one. Begin with the blue. Cut 
out of the yellow cloth the yellow border given, 
baste it upon the foundation blue, in proper 
shape, and buttonhole the edge with the yellow 
silk. The upper edge is done in long knot 
stitches in blue silk. The yellow leaf in the 


arabesque pattern above is done in embroidery 
with the yellow crewel, following with the 
needle the lines shown, edged with blue silk. 
The pattern above id all done in silks. Above 
that, the large scroll is done in green and yellow 
crewels, as seen. This is edged With yellow silk. 
The three leaves above arc in two (shades of blue 
crewel, edged'and veined with yetlow silk. The 
Jong stitches connecting these scrolls are in red 
silk. Work the red strip in the' same manner, 
using the crewels for the leaves, end the silk for 
the connecting stitches, vine on scroll, etc. The 
narrow yellow strip is done in the sage-green 
crewel. Now put the three pieces together with 
yellow silk, placing the yellow upon the blue and 
red, and covering the edges with the embroidery. 
Make inch-and-lialf deep tassels of the different 
colored crewels, tying them with yellow siik. 
Comb them to give them the floffy appearance 
now the rage. One between every scallop, and 
the lambrequin is completed. The blue cloth 
should be scalloped and pinked on the edge. 


HANDKERCHIEF BORDER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



This border is to be worked in Russian em-lor blue. Buttonhole edge. A handkerchief, with 
broidery, or else chain-stitch in colored cotton, red ; this border, would make a pretty Christmas gift. 


WORK-POCKET: CLOSED AND OPEN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

In the front of the number, we give a design j worked round with open buttonhole, ond are 
(two cuts) for a work-pocket. This convenient ornamented with a design in cross-stitch, ns is 
little affair is made of blue cashmere, lined with j also the outside of the case. Any designs suitable 
satin. It measures seven inches square; the j for the embroidery may be used. The case is 
pockets to hold thread, scissors, work, etc., are i closed with three buttons and buttonholes. 
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EMBROIDERED TABLE-COVER. 


BT MBS. 


J A.2LB. WIAT1B, 



This style of ornamentation can be adapted to 
almost any serviette, or table-cloth, and the 
effect is excellent for either a sideboard or tea- 
cloth. Select a pretty piece of table damask. 
The damask design is simply outlined with red 
and blue ingrain cotton, overcast with stitches 
more or less near, or stem-stitch may be used. 
The ends are' bordered with guipure lace, 
worked over with the colored cottons. For a l 
small table like the above, select a handsome and j 
large damask towel. The fringed ends may be ! 
retained, or else cut off the fringe, and add the ! 
lace as above. Some tea-cloths have a band of < 


red Turkey twill, with a design in white flossette, 
or wool worked on. These will wash perfectly, 
which is not the case with the more elaborate 
ones. We have occasionally seen of late the oat¬ 
meal tea-cloths ornamented with a pattern of 
leaves and large lilies in red twill, appliqu£ on 
with cottons of the same color, and the effect 
was excellent. One tea-cloth had four very largo 
poppies worked in the corners, with a few 
leaves. The poppies on the cloth were very 
large indeed, and were in crewels, shaded from 
pink to dark red. The stalk sprang from the 
corner. It was a most effective design. 


NURSERY HEART H-R U G. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 

) 

In the front of the number, we give an en- r are formed by lines of chain-stitch in coarse 
graving for a Nursery Hearth-Rug, a v^ry np- j black silk, \nth French knots between the lines, 
propriate affair, for a Christmas or ( New Year’s | Each shield contains f^n appliqut? of a dog, cat, 

gift to a married friend. This style of work, ! bird, etc., which should be carefully cut after a 

however, can be used, either for the purpose we j good model. Plush or velvet, or even cloth, can 

name, or for a child’s quilt. The foundation is j be used for these appliques; they are button- 

red, either cloth or flannel, and the size depends j holed at the edges ; the flowers between the shields 
on the flual destination of the work The shields ! are embroidered. 
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QUILT FOR COT: PATCHWORK. 


BY kft 


9. JAM 


r k aV j 


i 

i 
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COVER FOR TRAVELLING WRAPS. 

BY MBS. JANE W1AT1B. 

In the front of the number, we give an illus- j should be strong linen of any dark color, and the 
t rat ion of a corer for shawls, etc., etc., when j needle-work may be carried out, either in chain- 
travelling. It Is in miniature, but it is sufficiently j stitch with wool, or in colored braid. The 
large to afford an idea how these covers are made, ? monogram of the owner should be worked inside 
and also how prettily they look. The foundation a shield, as seen in the engraving. 
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ANTIMACASSAR, WITH DETAIL OF EMBROIDERY, 

(FULL SIZE.) f 


BT ME8. JANB f EAf 8;R, 


Ground of maize Java canvas, worked 
with four shades of brown filoselle and 
blue silk. The vaudyked edges of the 
border are worked with the darkest shade 
of brown. The centre spray and the 
little flower patterns are worked in a 
slightly different manner, for in every 
stitch the working thread is brought back, 
fine} taken over the sttoh which it has last 
passed under: and in the slauting 
stitches, the thread is wound round the 
stitches of each separate part of the work. 
The small tree ami flower patterns arc 
begun in the centre, and at the point of 
each flower the thread is brought back, 
so as to form a loop. Round the outer 
edge, the antimacassar is fringed so as to 
form an octagonal pattern. Then fasten 
on two strands of the ground, with a 
buttonhole stitch of blue filoselle, and 
work a pattern with blue silk in point 
russo, according to illustration. 
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DARNED BORDER FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 


Bjr M JL 8 • J A N K ■ A V? K 



We give, here, a design for darning the edge of < in sflki When edged with lafce, the^ Ate especially 
a handkerchief, either of white or of black, net, j pretty for tying about the neck. If made larger, 
the darning to be done, either in floes thread or J they can be used as a fichu for the shoulders. 


NARROW BORDERS. 



These three borders may be copied, either in found useful for ornamenting children's under- 
braid, overcast, or chain-stitch, and will be linen, etc., etc. 
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EDITOR’ 

EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“ Peterson ” tor 1881! Greater Inducements Than 
Evrr ! Wo mil attention to the Prospectus for 1881, ou the 
Iiwt page of the cover. We claim thero that * Peterson ” is 
both better and cheaper than any magazine of its kind. That 
the public at large admits tlio justice of the claim, is proved 
by the iRvct, tfmt * Peterson ” has uow, and has had for years, 
the largest cirmhtion of cmy lady's book in the world. 

We claim also that “Peterson” combine* more desirable 
qualities than any other magAzlne. Its steel-engravings 
are the finest, and a steeKmgmving is the finest of all 
engravings. Its stories afo tlie liest pnblfched: no lady’s 
book has suoh contributors. In it* tohion department, it 
1ms long been acknowledged to l»e pre-eminent: its styles 
are the newest and most elegant i its superb, colored plates 
have no rivals. The pattern-sheets, given as Supplements, 
each month, and the “ Every-Day ” department, make it, 
moreover. Indispensable in a family, a* a mutter of economy. 

K Mostju* ? 4 Vikb fwM Paris, .Will fc».giyen,'tn lAfl, 
describing the ^atest styles of Worth, and other eminent 
modistes, in adeune'e, written by a correspondent who lias 
access to fhede ertablfohments, before the priHic. Thii Is a 
new feature, and one In which we can have no rival. 

For 1881 OTHER improvements will be mado: our motto 
being “ ulicaye forward /” VVe began^a <jeap agf, a series of 
illustrated atoiles, essays, and othei- articles,' like flie “Two 
Christmases,” in this number, and the “ Mary, Queen pf 
Scots,” in the November one; and they have proved So popu¬ 
lar, that wo shall continue and improve on them, in 1881. 
Our stories, too, for next year, will be better than eVer: we 
never lmd so many superior ones on hand before. When 
hut one magazlno is taken. “ Peterson ” should be that mag¬ 
azine; and fvery family should take, at least, ode magazine. 

We continue to offer four kinds of clubs. For one kind 
the premium is our unrivalled engraving: “Gran’father 
Tells Of Yorktown,” or our Illustrated Album, Quarto, Gilt. 
For another kind, the premium is a copy of “Peterson ” for 
1881. For still auothor kind, there are are two premiums: 
the engraving or Album, and also a copy of “ Peterson.” 
For onr very largest clubs, the magazine and both tho 
engraving andi Album are given, three prdmktm* in ulU No 
other magazine offers such inducements. . . 

Abie is Vie time to get up chibs. Kverylwdy will subscribe 
for “ Peterson," if its merits and cheapness are fairly put 
liefore them. Be first in the field. A specimen will bo sent, 
gratis, if written for. Do not Jose a moment/ 

Is Art-Embroidery the latest things are the spider-web 
ontbroidery. 8elcct tho cover of your cushion in silk or 
satin, and then draw a spider’s web with a spider sufficiently 
large to bo placed in one com eft-and extend to or a little 
ovor the middle of tlio cushion, the moro exactly like a 
spider’s wob the better. Then with fine gold thread work 
tho web, both the circular lines aud those radiating from 
the centre. The spider is embroidered in brown silks, but 
the gold threads are only carried Over the satin with a 
necessary stitch here and there. The Idea is said to comp 
from Japan. The prettiest cushions of this kind are white 
satin and dark green satin, both of which show off the gold 
thread. 

The Prettiest Present for a lady, whether wife, sweet¬ 
heart, sister, or frietad, is a copy of “ Peterson,” for 1881. 
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S TADliE. 

? Opr Title-Pa os tor 1880. Our title-page, this year, 
1 contains portraits of some of our more distinguished cm- 
\ tributors; not of all, howevor, for we have given several 
J before. We had suth a title-page in 1862, and again in 1872. 
\ Therefore, with tho exception of Mrs. Stephens, and 
\ Mr. Benedict, all the portraits are of new contributors. 
| The portraits are as fallows: 

{ Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, 

> MRs. J. G, Austin, “Josiah Allen's Wife,” 

{ Mas. Luor H. Hooper, Mrs. Mary V, Spencer, 

• Frank Lr* Benedict, Ella Wmelee. 

| Citarlxs J. Peterson. 

• The two Control fomalo faces are intended for the twin 
( sisters, Literature and Art. At the bottom, on tlio 
[ left, Is a picture representing “Snow-balling the Old 
' Year,” and on the right, one representing “ Burying the 
'» Old Year.” An article from each writer, whose portrait is 
j given, will he found iii tho pn^sent‘number. 

| Sweet And Gracious Manners. A popular New York 
^ daily, in a recent article on “ Our Manners,” deplorvs what it 
' calls thedack «fdfleal J graco in mkny wonien. “Tiny 
. dote on pictorial art,” it says, “and in household art tin y 

> aro adepts, but in that most beautiful and lovely of all arts, 
s the art of, pleasing, they take no pains to bo proficient. 

\ HoW matiy 6r out gfrls,” it continues, “are aware, tliat, 

J above all beauty of person, apd even above all store* of 
j intellectual knowledge, are the sweet and gracious and 
( changing manners, which are the expression pf an honest 
\ deairt to please, and a loveline^ of disposition that finds 

• satlsftiction only in contributing to tlio happiness of others? 

| Those,” it concludes, “aro the truo feminine manners, and 
j wherever they appear, they conquer men's admiration, and 
■> subdue their hearts.” All of which “ Peterson ” heartily 
\ endorses. 

J ** Surrender Or Cornwalms.” One of tho most costly, 

< larger! zed engravings, that we ever published, was the 
| “Surrender Of Cornwallis,” otir premium for getting np 
’ clubs for 1877. It would make a fitting comimnlon to tho 
i cme for this year, “Gran'father Tulls Of Yoriitown.” Wo 

< will send it, therefore, for the larger clubs, (clubs of eight, 
l eleven and fifteen) instead of the XlMim, if preferred. Or 

> we will send it to any subscriber, whether in a club, or n<»r, 

! for fifty cents. The Aigmving Is after a celebrated picture, 

\ that was exhibited at thu Philadelphia “Centennial” in 
5 1876. For one-dollar we will send both It and tho “Grsn'- 
j father.” . ' 

? “ Josiah Allen'8-Wife.”—A severe domestic affliction, 

! followed by a long illness, prevented this inimitable hn- 

> morfat, for moro than a year, from contributing to our 
; pages. But she has now resumed her pen, with more vigor 
J than ever, as will be seen from “ Betsy Bobbit, Her Poem," 
j in the present numbpr. Wo have, on hand, for the January 
j Issue, another capital sketch, “ Josiah goes Serenading 

\ With THts Christmas of 1880 our country sees a pros- 
! peritj', which 4s no longer merely speculative, but aasnerd, 

| and for which we all ought to be, and we trust ars, thankfhl. 

\ Mow much hnppier a home is, when business is prosperous, 
and the husband or father comes home, not jaded and worn- 
out, but full of spirits aud oven gayoty. 
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Our Fbemcdrs For 188L Our mv premium engraving, > 
to be presented to persoos getting up dubs, for next jeer, j 
will be from an original picture, by that distinguished ■ 
American artist, Edward L. Henry, and will be particularly > 
l appropriate, considering that 1881 is to witness the u York* j 
town Centennial.” The engraving will be in line and { 
stipple, in the highest style of art, by ZUmsa A Broth*!*, of 
the size of 24 inches by BO, and will ,be entitled, ** Gbam'- 
. father Tklu of .Yorhtowh.” It represents a, veteran, of 
*76, in bis old age, with his little grand-daughter between ? 
his knees, to whom he is rehsurttng the story of the Bur* 1 
render of Qornwallis. The room is an old-fashioned one, 
such as elderly people remember fifty years ago, and in the j 
embrasure of tho window sits the -mother of the little girl, ; 
also listening. In this waykhroe generations are brought j 
in. The picture is painted with all that skill, and that 
truth in detail, which distinguishes this celebrated artist. 

Jbt addition to ifru superb engraving, there will be given, 
fqr the larger clubs, a handsomely bound and Illustrated 
Album, in which friends, or acquaintances can writ* their 
autographs, nr inscribe verse* Or the Album will be sept, 
instead of the engraving, if preferred. But see the terms, 
on tbe last pegs of cover, for information. 

For many clubs, as will be seen on the same page, an 
extra copy of themagasine will be sent to the getter up of the 
dub. For. others, and larger ones, an extra oopy of the 
engraving, or Album: and for some, all three. Tho in¬ 
ducements to get up ciuto were never before so grant. 

It i$ not too early to begin to get up clubs for 188J. If yon 
defer too long, others may get ahead uf you. Every year, 
we receive letters, saying, 44 if I had commenced sooner, I 
would have dune much better, for everybody Uken Peterson.” 
Specimens are sent gratis, if written for. i 


The Fashions in this mags Tine are the very latest and 
most stylish. They are not the designs of sucond-rato 
Philadelphia or New York modistee, as is the case with many 
so-called periodicals, which are merely advertising sheets in 
disguise, and published only to get rid cl the goods of dry* 
goods dealers, wholesale mantua makers, etc., etc. 44 Peter¬ 
son ” has no to servo in recommending certain styles: 

no goods of its own to dispose of: and is, therefore, always 
reliable ami honest. Pur 1861 it will have, every month, a 
letter directly from Paris,' with descriptions of Worth's 
style* etc., m advance. 

A London Bridegroom belonging to “ good society ” was 
recently arrested for debt, just after the wedding coremony. 
His bride, who was an beirce*had to bail him out Tho 
debt was for jewelry he bud given her as a bridal-gift. 
Poor heiress 1 All cams from bring 44 married for money.” 

More Monet Is Spent, by this magazine, every year, on 
its stool plates, colored fashions, Berlin patterns, and em¬ 
bellishments generally* tyan by any other in America, or,so 
far as we know, in tbe world. 

“TheNews Feon Yobxtqwn,” one of our novelets for 
next year, is more than a mere story; it is a pfcturo of life 
and manners in the Old Dominion a hundred years ago. 

M It Is Incomparable." Tl^e Greenfield (Term.) Sentinol 
says of our last number, that it had just come to hand, and 
was altogether 44 incomparable.” 

Christmas » Combo, a day, on which, more than over, 
we ought to try to do 14 good to all.” 


The Portraits or Our Contributors, in the present num¬ 
ber, are ail from resent photographs, with the exception of 
that of Mrs, Ltaqy H. Hooper, which is from an engraving 
that appeared in her volume of poems several yean ago. 
Mrs. Hooper Is now living in Paris, where her husband is 
Vioe*Gousul General of the United States, and where she is 
the oentro of a select and brilliant cirde, comprising the 
best diplomatic, literary and social el e me nts . 

Our CuBiMruAS Girr to the hundred (thousand sub¬ 
scribers, and mope, who took 44 Peterson*' in 1880, is a 
pattern for a Lammrerubm, one of the most superb affairs, 
especially in color, that wo have ever published. We give 
it in the front of the number. No other American magarine, 
remember, give* these patterns. We are, meantime, pre¬ 
paring ouo for tbs January number, even more elegant. 

Our Paris Letters, one each month, next year, will bo 
alone worth subscribing to 14 Peterson*' fof: they will give the 
latest styles of Worth, especially, in advance; and will bo 
invaluhfflc to all who wish to know the really most elegant 
things in tho world uf fashion. 

Notwithstanding Tup. Rise in the price of paper, the 
club prices for 44 Peterson,” os well as for single subscriptions, 
will be the same in 1881 os in 1880. Wo aro determined to 
maintain our reputation for being the cheap*# as writ a* ,lmt 
uf the lady's books. 

Remit Early. The January number will be ready about 
tbe twentieth of November, or a little in adranco of the 
usual time, and will bo of unequalled merit apd beauty, the 
handsomest ever published. Remit early for early copies. 

That This Magazine is tbe best of its kind all tbe news¬ 
papers testify. The Randolph lMass.) Register only echoes 
the general voice, when it says: ” for homo literature it has 
oo equal, for fashions it has no superior.” 

Vol. LXXVIII.—32. 


REVIEW OF NEW B00K8. 

m* torkxd Studies Of Church Bedding m Ike Middle Agee: 
Entice, Sima, Florence . By Charles BNoi Norton. 1 vofo 8- 
vo. New York: Harper A Brother *.—This la a work that can 
hardly be praised too much. To those persons who are- 
interested In church architecture, and especially In the de¬ 
velopment of Italian Gothic, it is simply invaluable. The 
history of the three great churches, fit. Marti at Vsaloe, andl 
the Duomos of Floronoe and Siena, Is traced, not only ex¬ 
haustively, but with singular felicity of style. Mr. Norton* 
never writes about anything that he does not understand}, 
and of art, and especially Italian ait, he writes lovingly. 

3W eeofthe Oheeapeake. By Q&rrge Alfred Tbumeend. 1 rofl 
New York: American New Oo.—There is real power ih 
many of these sketches, hat especially in 44 Preacher's Brim 
in 1849," the story of an itinerant's life, on the EastBru 
shore, thirty years ago. The fhculty of writing a good, 
short story Is a rare one, hat Mr. Townsend possesses it.. 

Ballade and Lyrice. Selected and arranged by Henry C&fiPi 
Lodge. 1 rof., 12-rno. Boston: Houghton, Oegood A 0>.—A 
compilation intended for the nse of pupils In school, whb-oro 
between the ages of twelve or eighteen. It Is really- an 
admirable one, containing specimens of nearly every conttiry 
of English literature and of every variety of style. 

The Trial* of Bntpe*. By Henry Gremlle. 1 vol, 12 na 
Philadelphia: T. B. Pelereon A Brothers. —We have here- a 
new Russian story, by that powerful writer, Henry GrcvUTe; 
and tliongh she always writes well, her Russian novels are, 
we think. Incomparably her best. 

Adam and Ere. By the author of “ Dorothy Fox.** 1 roL, 
8ro. Philadelphia : J. B. IAppincott A Oo. A very charming 
lovo story, the scene laid in the west of England, early in 
this century. One of tho few novels of the month that is 
really worth buying. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. > 

The “ Cheapest and Best" 1b the title by which “Peter- j 
■on*' has come to be known everywhere. To give more, for } 
the money, than any other, and to combine more attractions, ; 
Is the reputation it long ago achieved, and still more than \ 
maintains. On this point the newspaper press is unani- ; 
mous. Says the Hamilton (Mo.) News, “We cannot too } 
•often refer to this magazine as altogether the cheapest and | 
best of its kind." Says thb Newell (Iowa) Mirror, “ Where j 
one magazine only Is taken, ‘ Peterson * should be that one, \ 
for it fills more wants than any other." The Wexford j 
(Mich.) Pioneer says, “ It is perfect in every department." j 
'The Rockland (Mb.) Gazette says, “The Inducements of? 
-every kind for subscribing, and getting up clubs fbr 1881, \ 
are unprecedented." The MartIn4bUrg(W. Va.) Independent j 
says of the October number,“The principal steel plate illus- ; 
tnttetf a thrilling story by Mrs. Ma >7 V. Spencer, and the * 
colored patterns, of which there are two, are each alone worth 
the price of the number." The Saeo (Me.) Democrat says of 1 
the same number, “A powerful story In it, by Mrs. M. j 
:Shoftfey Peters, ‘The Maid Of Muhlen,* introduces to us a > 
now name in literature, destined to make a mark: Marietta 1 
Holley has also a beautiful story." If we had the space to \ 
ejmre, we could give scores of fUch notices. If you are j 
getting up a club, yon may safely promtso your friends, j 
whom you ask to subscribe, that they will never regret j 
putting down their names. The prices, especially to dubs, c 
are inconceivably small. There to no family that cannot > 
-.afford It. | 

Horsvord’s Acid Phostoati for Dpspepsia and Ner- \ 
vousnees.—The late Winslow Lewis, M. D., the distinguished j 
physician of Boston, said: “Having In my own person \ 
•experienced those ills for which the Acid Phosphate to \ 
prescribed, I, having found great relief and alleviation by its | 
use, most cheerfuUy attest my appreciation of its excellence." > 

Grand Results have been reached in the manufsetnre of \ 
Parlor and Chnpel Organs by Messrs. Marcbal A Smith, > 
'-whose Advertisement appears in our columns. Beautiful j 
. Organs, with a rich combination of all the sweetest, most | 
1 powerful and pleasing musical effects, are sent to every j 
* home for trial. Prices suns made so low that all oan buy. ) 
■JTerms are such that satisfaction is secured to all. | 

Organa go direct from factory to purchaser; thus avoiding > 
-■All Agent’s commission; and so liberal is their system of \ 
•ales that the purchaser baa the Organ for fifteen days iti j 
his own homo before he takes any responsibility. j 

For twenty years the enterprising firm has been success- \ 
fill lu securing the friendship and favor of everyone who ; 
has purchased an iustnuuent from them. Having been in- \ 
•truanental in perfecting the Organ, aud making it beautiful, \ 
and pure, and sweet, and in bringing it within the reach of J 
all, they richly deserve the success which Is making the / 
name of Marchal A Smith known to the remotest hamlets of $ 
oar country, and extending their fame to other lands. Try J 
them, you will like their beautiful instruments, and you i 
can try them without taking any responsibility. j 


MOTHERS* DEPARTMENT. j 

[Medical Botany— Or the Garden, Field and Forest.] ] 

BY ABRAM UVEXET, W. D. j 

No. XII.— Boole Weed—Lyoopus Viacinicus. } 

(Or. ImJco*, a wolf, and poas, a foot, from a fancied rcsem- j 
Nance of the leaves)— { 

Order labiates. Stem, often dark pnrple, twelve to * 


eighteen inches high, obtusely four-angled, producing 
slender runners at the base. Leave s, coarsely eerratepwith a 
long, tapering entire base. Corolla tube scarcely longer 
than the calyx, nearly equally four-tobed; flowers, white, 
small in axillary cymnlee. Found growing generally along 
wet margins, And moist, shaded places. 

Bogle weed to held by the profession to be tonic, stimulant 
and astringent to the mucous membranes. It to of service 
aa a simple remedy in chronic Inflammation of the thrust, 
bronchial tabes with profuse discharges,—arresting the 
excessive secretions. It to employed also In diarrhea and 
some forms of dyspepsia, Imparting tone and vigor to the 
mucous membranes of debilitated persons. It may be used 
freely, In infusion, or the active principle hfcopm can be 
purchased and employed in five to ton grain does to arrest 
haemoptysis or any other hemorrhage; In dyspepsia from 
one half to one grain, and for chronic diarrhea abd lencorrhea 
In similar doaes. An “ old doctross," living in a secluded 
wooded valley, obtained considerable reputation some thirty 
years ago, in vending a salve for the cure of piles. She took 
the green tope of this plant with a like quantity of white 
oak bark, scraped front the young branches,'covered them 
with lard, stewing All for some time in an earthen pipkin, 
then straining, and a nice green salve or ointment wm 
obtained, which she directed to be applied locally night and 
morning. To nay the least, it generally gave prompt relief. 

BvttercvD— Ranunculus Bulbous. This pretty species of 
crowfoot or buttercup has a solid fleshy root or bulb; branch¬ 
ing steins nine to eighteen Inches high, each presenting 
several solitary glossy-yellow flowers ; petals five, obeordato 
cup-shaped, sepals five, reflexed. This species was at one 
time used for vesicating or blistering 4 'the skin, before (be 
introduction of the Spanish fly from Europe. It Is uncer¬ 
tain, however, in Its effects,—acting very severely in some 
cases, but with no effect upon otherri, like the poison-vine. 
Still, tn the Abseitoe of the fly-blister, in urgent esses in the 
country, where a powerful rubefacient or epispasric to 
needed, mothers can have recourse to this green plant, 
bruised and applied to the seat of pain. 

Broom.— CgUmu Beopwim. The tops. A native of Europe, 
but cultivated in our gardens, Scotch broom is a shrub 
with smooth, angular, vfrgato branches; leaves of three 
leaflets, the upper becoming simple. Calyx two-lipped with 
five teeth; flowers yellow, showy, pea-like ht form, solitary, 
on short axillary peduncles. Broom to a domestic remedy for 
dropsy in Great Britain, especially In Ireland, and emigrants 
from there use it largely hi the northern sections of the dty 
(Phlla.) It to used mainly. In pretty strong decoction or 
infusion, my one ounce of the tops to one pint of boiling 
water, of which one or two tablespoons are taken several 
times a day, or till frae action to had upon the bowels or 
kidneys. 

BrmNTNO-BlTSH.— Wahoo. — JUmonpmui Atrvpurpureu*. A 
name obtained in consequence of the rich red color of its 
fruit, presenting such a striking appearance in Autumn. 
Spindle-tree to another of its common names; i enhoo, to the 
Indian name; euonymns, from the Greek, signifying good 
name. This Is a shrub six to eight or ten feet high, with 
branches slightly four-angled; leaves two to four or five 
Inches long, opposite, elliptic, ovate, acuminate with petioles 
about half an inch in length; flowers dark pnrple, few and 
loosely cymoee; calyx four or five lobed, spreading, flat; 
petals four or five rounded; stamens short. Fruit, smooth, 
pendulous and red at maturity. Found In some woodlands, 
near streams, etc., but not common. Flowers in Jnnc, fruit 
matures Id October. This fthrub was first brought Into 
notice as a remedy for dropsy. Its specific action, however, 
is upon the liver. The active principle Euoupmiu to most 
convenient to use in one half to one grain doses in pill or 
triturated with sugar, ten grains to ninety,—of which five 
to ton grains make a dose. It stimulates the liver, increases 
the secretion of bile, causos proper action of the bowels, 
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improves digestion and thus when indicated, rest o re s the 
whole system to a healthy conditiob. It to specially useful 
in weak penone In trkum digestion is impaired, liver 
torpid, bowels inactive, eto^ in halfgrain doses at bedtime. 


5 ART NEEDLEWORK. 

| IT.—sit* FABBIC8. 

> Nearly all kinds of silk are suitable for embroidery; even 
« thin sarsanets will look well when backed by holland or 
\ paper. The thin silks also may, be used for appliqud work 
< with very good effect for purposes where great strength la 
' not required. The rep silks and diapered silks, thick add 

used 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. > 

. ttaU department nmrt be *mt ! ““ ^'. kiuds * ** **» *"•“ 


to^EMtGK'cH?*« w-rm ea d^'m a*. "iu'S.mmulii- i for «cel»eln«icnl embroidery, 
cations are to be headed: “ For Petkrbon’s.” All are invited t Of all textile fabrics, however, there are none to compare . 
to send answers, also, to contribute original pussies, which ( with satin for beauty of effect, when embroidered with silk. W 
•hould be nooompemed by the nnewem.^* j , urfac( , tnwoUl and lustrou< ato#at „ 

■-’ < reflects surrounding colors to a greater extent than apy 

No. 89.— Combination. j other woven material; while, from t)>e peculiarity of its 

This pnssle consists of a five-letter rhomboid, or five-letter ! texture, Its highest lights are few and crisp, and the greater 
reversed rhomboid, a five-letter diamond, and a three-letter j l* rt of ita 8urfuce > therefore, is nearly always in balf-Uut or 
double square. ) sluvdow, and the deep shadows of tli« larger folds are them- 

Rhomboid. Across;—1. A drinking vessel. 2. Wet 3 . / 8e,ve# J| g hte <* U P innumerable reflections. shimmer 
A town of Spain. 4. A sacred temple among the islanders i and »l»ade this changefulnoss, serves to bring iuto 

of the Pacific Ocean. 5. ReUsh. Down :—1. A con son out j harmony, colors the most harshly opposed to each other; and 
2. A river of Russia. 3. To scold. 4. A male name. 6. One j therein lies the explanation of the fact that ladies may ven- 
wlio was crowned with a pair of asses* ears by Apollo. 6. 5 ture wear Hutln * of a color that in any other stuff would 
A feminine name. 7: To knock. 8. An exclamation. 9. j *», *° ** *** * W trying” fo Ibelr iconlplekions. 

A consonant 1 Nevertheless, we would not be understood to counsel our 

Reversed Rhomboid. Acrou ;-l. Grinding! 2. A trian- ] ****** *> embroider Satin wlfhOut any regard io harmonious 


gular spade. 3. A Spanish town. 

5. A kind of wine. Down: —1. A consonant. 2. A prefix. 

3. A fish. 4. A woman in authority. 5. One who was 
crowned with asses’ ears by Apollo. 6. Scent 7. A house¬ 
hold deity. 8. A prefix. 9. A consonant 

Diamond. Across;—1. A consonant 2. Made. 3. A town 
of Spain. 4. A smaD lake. 5. A consonant. Down : —1. A j 
consonant. 2. To restiain. B. One whom Apollo crowned < 
with asses’ ears. 4. An insect. 6. A oonsonant { 

Square. Acrou: —1. Finished. 2. Bustle. 3. A small . 
lake. Down To Restrain. 2. A feminine name. 3. An \ 
insect 

SL Jottph, Mo. Wild Roar. 

No. 90 .—Ladder. 

The uprights of thirteen letter* eash give the names of 
two flowers. The rounds of five letters Bach, beginning at 
the bottom, are: 1. Treatment A One of the Muses. 3. A 
robber. 4. A scriptural name. 6. Spaces of time. 6. An 
animal. Twill. 

Annoert Ne*t Month. 

AltffWXRS TO PUZXLtt IN THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 

No. 87. 

O 

c 0 0 

CORPS 
CARPETS 
CORPORALS 
CORPORATION 
OPERATIVE 
8TATIVI 
S L I V B 

8 OE 
N 


No. 88. 

Lobster 

opaline 

BABANTB 
SLANDER 
TINDABE 
E NT E R I 0 
R E E R E OT 


4. A resinous substance. ( arrangement of color, and to trust to its precious qualities to 
' set things right for them. v 

V.—PILED FABRICS. 

Velvets, both cotton and silk, receive embroidery well. 
They are also used in appliqu6 work on serge, cloth, silk, 
and velvets of another color. 

When a very pure white is required, It is almost necessary 
to use cotton velvet, as silk velvet nearly always inclines to 
gray or yellow. The shorter the pile of velvet, and, 
consequently, the more costly, the better it is adapted for 
needlework. 

Utrecht velvet looks very well ornamented In crewel 
work, and is especially suitable for mantelpiece hangings, 
wall (Hexes, portieres, and cur talus. There is alsq a hand¬ 
some material in ribbed velveteen, which may be had in 
nearly all shades of drab and brown, and which looks 
extremely well for similar purpose^ when worked with , a 
fine, bold design in crewels. It should be very softy thiok, 
and pliant, 

VI.—CRRWRL1, SILKS, OOLD AMD SILVER. 

Crewels are the only kind of worsted used for colored em¬ 
broidery. They are made with only two plies, and their 
loose twist causes them In working, to form lines which may 
be compared to the lines In copper-plate engravings. This 
Is a great advantage, from an arttstlc point of view. In color, 
too, they may be brilliant Without being hSiali, and they are 
to be had in such an immense variety of tints and shades, 
that In working with them one May be almost said to paint 
In worsted. The embroidery silks are floss (coarse and fine), 
Dacca, atid Mltorse silk*, and filoselle. 

Gold and silver ate not much used at present, except la 
church embroidery, which docs not come within the scope 
of the present wotk. Perhaps, now that gold and silver 
braid Is so generally Worn on dresses, fashion may give a 
turn to these materials for embroWefy. Cord to generally 
usi>d for edging', and “ passing,” as it to termed,for “ laying ” - 
or “couching.” - 

Of the different silks, Dacca to more useful than floss, 6n 
account of the readiness with which it can be split into fila¬ 
ments. Mltotse is an excellent silk, though Berlin silk to to 
a great extent taking its place. It to the silk used by the 
Chinese and Japanese for their donblo embroideries, but*it 
\ requires skill In using, as it to difficult to keep the twist of 
l one sixe. Filoselle to what the Froilth call “ bohrn* de *>ie.’ r 
♦ It 


to made from the waste cocoons—that is to say, the 
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cocoons from which the moths have been allowed to emerge, 
causing thereby a “solution of continuity,” of the filament. 
Instead, therefore, of the silk being reeled off, it is qpun, 
and is, In fact, the raw material from which what we call 
spun silk is made. 

Filoselle is not much need in embroidery at present; but 
as it is cheap and very durable, and easier to work with than 
floss, there seems no reason why it should not become more 
getflftal. Lade of brilliancy Would not be an undesirable 
qnality in embroidery for dresses for dally wear. 

Purse silks and silk cords are also nsed in embroidery. 
Sewing sflks, when thick and soft, of the kind sold in skeins, 
may also be Used. The Japanese embroideries on satin, now 
so much In vogue for mounting as screens, are nearly All 
executed in a si Ik, which appears to be similar to our sowing 
•ilka. 

Chenille was formerly much used in combination with 
silk in embroideries on the more precious stuff, and Its 
modem aid lately-invented substitute, arrasene, is even 
more effective and much less troublesome to use. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every Receipt {a Otis Cook-Book has been toted bp a 
practical housekeeper^ 

MEATS, ETC. 

Turkey to Roast. — Pluck the bird carefully, and singe all 
over with a piece of whito paper, then wipo It with a clean 
cloth'. Dtkw it and keep the liver and gizzard. Wash the 
inside well, and wipo it thoroughly dry with a cloth. Cut 
the neck off cloee to the back, but leave enough of the crop 
fftih to turn over. Break the leg bone close below the 
kneo; draw out the sinews from the thighs, and flatten tlio 
breast-bono to make it look plump. Staff with the force¬ 
meat given below; fasten tho nock with a skowor over to 
the back. Run a skowor through the pinion and thigh of 
one side-through to the pinion and thigh on the other side, 
and press the legs as much as possible between the breast 
and side bones. Put the liver under oho pinion, and tho 
gizzard nrtdOr the other. Pass a String over the back of the 
bird. Catch H over the points of the skewers. Tie It In the 
centre of the back. Trims the turkey very flrmly; next put 
a sheet of battered paper eh the breast rind pnt It down to a 
good fire, and keep it well hasted the whole time of Cooking. 
About a (sorter of an hour befbm It Is done, remove the 
paper, slightly flour the turkey, and. baste with a little 
butter melted on the basting-ladle. When of a nice brown, 
serve with a tureen of brown gravy, and another of bread 
sauce. A turkey of ten pounds will take about two hours 
and a-half; a larger turkey about three hours or more. 

Steak and Oyst ers , —Take one pound of roast rump steak, 
without any , fist, put In an oval dish a dozen and a-half of 
oysters (taking sara to take out the hard part and beard) 
with the liquor froze the oyster to-cover them, put the steak 
on them, cover the top of the steak with two onions cut in 
the thinaost poonlble manner, put another dish inverted 
over the steak, and then put a paste round the edge of both 
dishes, put this into a gontle oven for an hour. Reverse the 
dishes far five minutes, thon taka off ths dish which was 
originally at the top, aad serve. 

RotmtTutkey .—Chop lnlfaoond lean and half- 
pound fat pork very finely, and mix with them faur ounces 
bread crambs, a large teaspoon bf mineral sage, a blade of 
powdered met, and salt and popper to taste. Mix with an 
egg. fl au u a gfc m e at may 4>e used in plaoe of tbs pork, and 
may be flavored with lemon peel and sweet herbs, according 
to taste 

DESSERTS. 

German Tnucahssj— Te the whites of six and the yolks of 
twelve fresh eggs, add, by degrees* three quarters gf a pound 


powdered While 'Sugar, bso quart lukewarm milk, half- 
: pound batter, melted and nearly loold, a little good yeast, 
and a wine-glassful of brandy; aatx them ingredients well 
togetbery and Mir In as moah flour as wilL bring it to a stiff 
batter. Let it stand covered beside the fire for half an hour; 
roll it oat; ent into oblong or square pieces; put some jam 
or marmalade over those, double them, and after they have 
stood for twenty minutes near th«^*flre, fry them of a good 
ooloc, covered in bailing lard, so that you have not to turn 
(hem; silt powdered sugar over them, and sew©. 

Portslade Apple Pudding. —Pare and core half a dozen good 
apples, and boil them In ns little water as will- cook them; 
reduce the fruit to a pulp; add the juico of ono lemon and 
about a quarter of its grated rind, and half a teaspoonful of 
fresh powdered ginger. Next, make a mixture of four well- 
beaton eggs with quarter-pound butter, warmed to fluidity, 
and six on rices bread crumbs; moist sugar to taste—soy four 
ounces—and a good deal of nutmeg. Lastly, blend nil 
togethor, and put into a dish which has been buttered, and 
spread over Wifti bread crumbs; then bake for one hour. 
To serve, turn out of the dish and dust with white sugnr. 

Empress Rice. —Boll three tablespoonfuls of rice, picked 
and washed clean, in a pint of milk, with sugar to taste, and 
a pieco of vanilla; when quite done put it Into a basin to 
get cold. Make a custard with a gill of milk and the yolks 
of four eggs; when cold mix It with the rice. Beat np to a 
froth a gill of cream, with some sugar and a pinch of isin¬ 
glass dissolved in a littlo water; mix this very lightly with 
tho rioo and custard; fill a mould with tho mixture, and set 
it on ice. 'When moderately iced turn it out on a dish, and 
serve. 

Swiss Put layers of crumbs apd sliced, apples 

wfrk, sugar between, till the dish is quite full; let the 
crumbs be tho uppermost layer; thon pour butter melud 
aver, and bake it Or batter a dish, strew bread crumbs 
thickly over it, add apples, raspberries, or any fruit, sweet¬ 
ened, alternately with bread crumbs, until the tish is frill; 
then pour melted butter, or rather small lumps of butter, 
over the top, and bake. 

CAKE*. 

Aw Honey Cakes. —Mix a quart of strained honey with 
half-pound powdered whito sugar, and half-pound fresh 
batter, and tbeajulce of two oranges or lemons. Worm 
these ingredients slightly, just enough to soften the butter. 
Then stir the mixture very hard, adding a grated nutmeg. 
Mix in gradually two pounds or less of sifted flour. Make 
it into a dongh, Just stiff enough to soil out easily. Beat it 
well all over with a roliiug-pin. Then roll It ont into a 
large sheet* half an inch thick; cut U into round oaken with 
the top of a tumbler dipped frequently in flour, lay them in 
shallow tin pans slightly buttered, and bake them well. 

PTv*» Cake. —Threo quarters of a pound flour, quarter- 
pound sugar, qnarter-pound currants, raisins, or a mixture 
of both, two eggs, and one ounseof candied peel, half a gill 
of milk, two tablcspooBfrals of baking powder, and & pinch 
of salt. Stir the salt and baking powder into tho flour, nib 
in the butter, which should bo previously cot up small, 
then mix well the sugar, the currants cleaned, the raisins 
stoned, the peel chopped small, tit^r in the eggs beaten up, 
and add sufficient milk to mik Ihe cake; butter a cake 
monld, and bake about an hour in a moderate oven. 

Sponge Cake.— Take of pondered lump sugar the weight 
of six eggs in their shells, and take hAlf that weight of 
potato flour; separate the whites from the yolks of the eggs, 
beat np the latter with the sugary adding the grated rind of 
ono lemon. Whisk tho whites te a stiff froth, mix tho two 
together, and incorporate the potatw flour with the mixture, 
quickly and effectually, beating it all tho time with the egg 
whisk. Pour the mixture in a buttered mould, and take it 
in the oven nntildono. When cold'turn it ont and trim it 
to make it stand even. 
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Banned* (Oabmat^Pmtm handful of fioofcfe Oatmeal in* j arranged fa^goarf drapery. The jaoket is long,, double- 
basin with a little butter (or clarified dripping), a&drapbwh { breasted, aad cb*e-flUiug, with collar, cuffs and muff of 
of'salt^ mte it into * phste with a little onhd water, boat and | black fox fur. D«fk blue plush hat 

knead it well, then, soli it out ta one eighth of an inch, bake j. f 10 . m.— Skating- Ur ■»& or Emebalb-Gbben Vblveteen. 
on a girdle over a bright Are -on both ■idee anUl browned j The flounce fa kiU-plaited. The long polunaiae ©ver-drees 
and quite crisp. i is trimmed with a band oi beaver fur* The hat is of green 

Miscellaneous TABLE uBCtPBft. j velveteen, with a band of thelur. 

To Keep E/^.-Eggs will keep fer months, if they are \ Fio. iv.-Boy's 8wt or Black Velvet hnn. The over- 
simply placed in a box of salt, the small end downwards, j Jacket and cap are trimmed with gray Astrakan. 
and so placed that they do not touch each other. “ Dora V Flo v .—W alking-Dress or Brown HXfciT Cloth. The 
should be careful to select only thosd eggs which are quite J Utck is slightly draped. The front has a simulated over¬ 
fresh, for if the hen has sat upon them fora few hours orfly < di«*x,wbich, n» well as the bottom, is trimmed with abroad 
they will not keep. The salt should quite covet them. | band of dark brown velvet. Close-fitting Jacket, with 
Patti Veal. —Take a knuckle of veal, cover with water, and j pockets, collar and cuffs of the brown velvet. Brewn velvet 
boil two lioyrs; take out the meat, chop it, strain the liquor \ toque, with a bright-colored w iiig. 


and season, with pepper^ salt, and sago; pour it over the 
meat, and let it cool ip a mould. 

SfjnTABY. 

Bums, SoaUU cmd Their Treutmmi^mx oommon kitchen 


Fig. vi.—Carriage or Visiting-Dress or Brown Silk. 
The bottom of the train is edged with two narrow knife- 
plaited ruffles. The upper drapery has a wider knife- 
plaiting, and the front is covered with knife-plaited ruffles. 


’ ^ , , . ... | Thedohnan-fllNMied cloak is of brewn doth, trimmed dowu 

whiting wl.lv •M'rtoil,or, Jfw-ef oil to °ot at hand, with (h , ^ ,^7** gin-H wd araund tlw collar, bottom, 

water. Plaster the whole of the burn and some inches \ no oac & ^ c 

beyond it all round with the above, after mixing it to the j *" d *** sqnare sleeves, wiUi b«>wu fur. Long loop of 
cltotency of common pout*, and lay it oa an eigh.U, or j ribbon aim on.am«,t the dutk. Dark broan vdrpt bound, 
or rather more, of an Inch in tblcknew. It acts like a j wl,h ’ h<lrt ’ cttr,ln S 

charm; the most Agonizing pain U in a few minutes Btilled. / Figs. vit. and viu— Dbmi-Loxo House-Dress or Grn- 
Take care to keep the mixture moist by the application ' d’arme Blue Cashmere, trimmed with satin to match, 
from time to timo of fresh oil or fresh' water, and at night > The open casaqUln h« large rovers, and Statens at tho 
wmp the whole part affected in gutta-percha or flannel, to j waist with three buttons. The waistcoat is pale blue and 
keep the moisture from evaporating. The patient will in white brocade. The skirt, terminating with a deep, kilting, 
all probability, unless the flesh be much iyjurW and the la trimmed with a satin band. The second skirt forms 

burn a very bad one, sleep soundly. upright plaits the ride, which are fastened in the centre 


is trimmed with a satin band. The second skirt forms 
upright plaits »t the side, which are fastened in the centre 


To Stop Bleeding at the Nose.— It is worth while to know . 


> with a cluster of satin loops. At the back, two large buttons 


how to stop the bleeding from the nose when it becomes ex- ) 
coatfre. If the flager to premed firmly upon .he Mttic artory of ">« «*irtto «>«• “ d * h « »W OT te dr "" ed - 
which supplies blood to the side of the face affected tho j Figs. ix. and x.-Dolman Cloak for Winter, back and 
result H accomplished. Two small arteries branching up j front. This is the wrap for which we give, sent out with 
from the main arteries on each side of the neck,and passing { this number, a full-sized pattern, in a Supplement. For 
over the outside of tlto jaw-bone, supply the face with blood, j description in full see page 461. 

If tho nose bleeds from tho right nostril, for example, peas ) Fig. xi.— Walking-Dress of Daulia-Colohed Camel’s 
the finger along the edge of tho right Jaw till the beating of jj IIaih. The bottom is trimmed with a kilt-plaiting; above 
the artery is felt. Press hard upon it, and the bleeding ' this is a drapery of the earners hair, then a width ofbrocnded 
will cease. Continue the pressure five minutes, until tho i satin In several shades of purple, from dark dahlia to 
ruptured vessels in the nose have time to contract. 5 heliotrope color. Above this again la a plaiting of the 

Curs for Sore Throat-Mix quarter-ounce saltpetre, finely 5 caniel’s hair, then a drapery of the same, and the whole Is 


\ fasten the loops that ornament the basque The lower part 


ruptured vessels in the nose have time to contract. 

Cure for Sore Throat— Mix quarter-ounce saltpetre, finely 


pulverized, with three ounces pure honey. Dilute it with j ornamented with cords and tassels. Tho basque-jacket is of 
vinegar, and use It as a gargle. Or take a small teaspoon- j the camel’s hair; the vest, cuffl. and collar of brocade, 
ful of it into the mouth occasionally, and lot ii dissolve j Bonnet of dahlia-colored plush, trimmed with a feather 
slowly | shaded from dark to light purple. 

jJhr n*t-Th« following to raid to bo . remedy for Fm. xu.-Nnw Style Weap dolmMwdmpod, of brown 
tender foot: one toblespoonful of carbonate or soda dissolved doth, striped with a darker shade. The collar is of brown 
in a haif-pint of oold\va.er. Tho feet are to bo sponged j silk.and the hood I. lined with tl.esan.c_ Thevv.de sieves 

with the solution night and morning. ■" I">' d ''“ h htvwD r B, ' k , Hat , of .' , , , 

j shade of brown, with feather shaded from dark to lighter 

----—---| brown. 

S Fio. xiii.— Head-Dhkm of Light Yellow Hoses, Mixed 
FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. | With Clusters of Holly. The hair is much waved,and 

Fio. i.—C arriage or Visiting-Dress of Dark Bbo Silk, j arranged carelessly at the. back. A «rold braid is worn 
Tho front has a deep kilted ruffle, with a short train at tho j across the front of the head. 

bock. A plaited drapery, trimmed with embroidery, and j Fio. xiv. —House-Dress of Black Silk. Bottom of the 
edged with fringe, extends from the sides, and falls low in j skirt is trimmed with, a kilt-plaiting. The double apron- 
front. The deep basque-jacket Is made of the silk and a j front is edged with black bias velvet. The paniers are 
cashmere, richly brocaded in bluish-gray and brownish-red <; trimmed with fringe, and tho back is draped in two puffs, 

colors. A shirring of the silk, trimmed with fringe, is on j The basque is double-breasted, and has a plastroy front of 

the rides of the Jacket. The upper part, about the shoulders \ shirred black satin. The collar is black velvet, 
and bust, is made to look as If it was a short Jacket worn > Fio. xv.— New Style Wrap of Gray Cloth. The skirt 
over tho other, and is trimmed with fringe. Bonnet of \ j* i^d In kiltrplaitjnga. JTbe large capo is cut to fit the 
bluish-gray plush, lined with dark red plush, and trimmed » urtnH| something like a dolman; has. a seam down the 
with a bird and long plume. j middle of the bank, which opens half-way up to the waist, 

Fig. ii. —Skatino-Oobtume or Dark Blue Ribbed Plush. > and has a collar of black velvet. Black beaver hat with 
The bottom of the skirt is kilt-plaited, the upper part j gray feather. 


slowly. | 1 

Tender FVct—Tho following is said to bo a remedy for j 
tender feet: one tablespoonful of carbonate of soda dissolved ] * 
in a half-pint of cold water. The feet are to bo sponged j 1 
with the solution night and morning. \ 1 
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FASHIONS FOU DBOUMBEE. 


Fio. xvi.— Floral Collarette. This pretty addition to \ 
a young lady's toilette, if the drcws is low in the neck, or is j 
made very open in front, is fastened at the back, and < 
consista of ah upright row of lace, which la Allied on to a j 
puffed band of silk, of the oolor of the dress, an inch and a- < 
quarter in depth. From this band a collar of poppies on $ 
flexible stems depends, the deepest portion foiling over the j 
bust. Bose buds, daisies on long stems, or many other \ 
flowers would make a beoutifol collarette, and be especially ' 
becoming to a person with a thin nock. \ 

Fio. xni.—F tain an Hat for a Young Girl, and can be j 
made with feathers of any dark shade, while the wing at \ 
the side Is of a bright metallic hue. \ 

Fio. xviii.—Youno Lady's Hat or Forest-Green Plush ; 
the feather is of a rather lighter shade of green. j 

Fio. xix.—Lady’s Hat or Gray Beaver Front, with j 
black beaver crown. Tbe feathers are gray, and the rosettes ] 
are of jet. j 

General Bimarks. —Since the days when Titian and J 
Tintoretto painted, we think nothing moro gorgeons baa j 
been seen than the materials now in use for elaborate jj 
toilettes. The brocaded velvets and satins, the gold em- j 
broidered camel's hair, and silks, surpass all powers of j 
description. In velvets largo clusters of haael nuts, cherries, s 
carnations, tulips, roses, etc., may be seen, standing out like j 
carved work. The satins are brocaded in clusters of lilacs, s 
poppies, morning-glories, or dozens of other flowers; but j 
usually in the same oolor, though of different shade from | 
the ground work. We say usually, but tho single color is j 
not universal, as some of tho most elegant are of different < 
colors, as of small sun-flowers in dull yellow, with brown \ 
velvet centres, on black, or brown velvet. This oust 820 00 \ 
per yard; or trails of exquisite pink and blue morning- j 
glories, on a peach-colored satin, at 87.50 per yard. Or noft j 
Marshal N«M roses, the yellow lying softly on a black, j 
brown, or amethyat ground. A black cashmere, covered < 
with roses, woven in gold threads, at $30.00 per yaid. But \ 
such stufls are hazardous in the hands of tho uninitiated, j 
They must be most carefully employed, or they bccomo ; 
vulgar. They are used principally as trimmings, trains, ^ 
drai>eriee, eta When noarly the whole costume Is made of ' 
them, it must bo of the very simplest make. But wo arc j 
happy to say that, for ordinary wear, and ordinary purses, j 
much cheaper and plainer materials are to be found In tho j 
greatest abundance. Quiet silks, cashmeres, and camel’s ( 
hairs, in all the new colors, arc in profusion, either plain, or, j 
in the case of the silks, brocaded in some quiet style that < 
anyone can wear. There are also innumerable brochfid > 
woolen goods, for jackets, bodices, or the trimming of < 
dresses. Plaids are revived for trimmings, the handkerchief 5 
costumes, in woolen goods, being quite fushlonabla. Only j 
tall, slender persons should purchase these. Dark green, as $ 
well as brick-red, and the many shades of purple, are all j 
popular. Soft, light woolen material, such as albatross j 
doth, nun’s veiling, and fine camel’s hair, Is much used in ? 
combination with Bilk, and even satin for evening drosses, \ 
especially for young ladies. But the general style of ? 
making dresses is unchanged, tho modifications are numer- j 
ous, however, to suit all tastes. Wo cannot too often ] 
reiterate, that never was there a time when a woman could | 
dress so much as she pleased, and never before could an old ( 
wardrobe be made over into a Most fashionable new one. \ 
For the street, short drosses, and for the house, long dresses j 
are the rule. As we said, last month, small tour nur e s are > 
beginning to reappear, to give tbe dress a Httle foil new j 


plain, or limited number of d r — o s, that tho varieties are 
very great 

Wraps are wont much longer than they were some yean 
ago, also looser, if made as a wrap only; hat Jackets an 
generally tight-fitting, though oven hers personal 
may dictate the style. For the wraps, plush, satin, 
Sicllienne silk and cashmere, as well ss doth is used. Some 
of the most expensive are lined throughout with bright- 
colored plush, figured and striped silks, or satins in gay 
cojora. It will be seen that the sombre hues, so long the 
only correct thing, are no longer quite so foshionablo; but 
they are much safer, with a small wardrobe. Many 
carriage-wraps and opera-cloaks are made of tbe expensive 
materials, such.as camel’s hair wrought with gold, brocaded 
velvets, etc., which we have described. 

Bonnets and hats are still worn according to the fancy, 
though some of the newest bonnets are a little larger than 
those of the Summer. The trimmings foil front as a rule, 
rather than back, and all sorts of materials are used as 
garniture. Tbe most stylish are simply trimmed, bafmany 
are very elaborate. Plush aad heaver bonnets and bats 
are very popular. 


CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.—Girl’s Coat or Brown German Yelvrt. It is 
made rather cloee-fitting, and is trimmed aronnd the 
l>ottoin with a broad band of brown for. Tho cuffb, collar 
and edges of the muff are of the same for. The coat is 
fastened down the front with large buttons and cords. 
Dark brown beaver hAt, with thick, curled feather. 

Fio. ii. — Boy's Suit. Dark cloth knickerbockers, and 
gray overooat Dark cloth hat 
Flo. hi.—Small Boy’s Suit. The under-dr— Is of fawn- 
colored doth, and is worn with a cloee-fitting jacket The 
overcoat is of the same cloth, warmly wadded. It is cut 
away at the bottom in front, and the cufifc, collar and 
pockets are trimmed with brown velvet Brown velvet cap, 
with a border of Astracan for. 

Fio. iv.—G irl’s Hat or Gray Beaver, trimmed with 
gray satin ribbon. 


OVB PURCHASING AGENCY. 

After many inquiries from our subscribers, tee have established 
a Purchasing Agency, for their accommodation and bei.<fiL 
Everything is purchased, with taste and discretion, by an experi¬ 
enced buyer, ut the lowest possible rates. Special attention is given 
to every article purchased; awl the list inclutles Ladies', Gentle¬ 
men's, and Children's Hear, Wedding Outfits, Infants' Ward¬ 
robes, Christmas Presents, Birthday Presents, etc. 

Ladies wishing dresses, cloaks, sacks, ulsters, and « ndervre*tr, 
by sending bust and waist measure, length of skirt in front, 
and firing general directions as to material atul color , will be 
promptly attended to. 

The advantages gamed by our subscribers sending their 
orders to am Purchasing Agency have been appreciated bp the 
large number who have been served since ii has been established, 
in the saving of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents. Circulars, 
containing full particulars, will bs sent free to any one writing 
for them. Address all communications to 


below the waist, and this may mean a stiff crinoline, or \ MRS. MART THOM A 8, 

even a hoop, In time. j P. 0. Box lOfcfi, Philadelphia, ft. 

The fofeiilon of wearing waists dif fe rent from tho skirts of j 47*In remitting, get a Post-Office order, or a draft on P%Ba- 
drcftwM is still Ukod, as in this way an old sklrf can be j delphiee, or New York ; if these sound be had, then register 
utilized. The fichus, j abets of lace, cto, add so much to \ your letter. 
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CHICAGO TIMES. 

(December 20,1879.) 


Like the prophet in his own country Is he who, without 
proper credential*, *eek* the confidence of other*. Not 
only la IWf thexaae socially and poMtHally, but Hi biAlness 
everywhere. A certificate a* to character and worth, is 
iot aethi u g we may all And use for sdm* time In life. 

Among buiinea* men, a popular mode of bringing their 
good* to the favorable notice of the poblie by aid of the 
preM, ie that of publishing testimonial*. It is not the inten¬ 
tion of thia article to dwell upon the possible unauthenticity 
of such statement*. That announcement* of this kind are 
frequently the subject of doubt and ridicule every reader of 
newspaper* probably know*. The testimonials promulgated 
by profecers of so-called “ patent ” or proprietary prepara¬ 
tions, have been specially open to sneering doubt* a* to 
their genuineness. 

The writer w*a dispatched on Thursday to discover, if 
possible, by actual examination of facts, bow far these 
remarks would apply to the claims of an article which has 
been placed before the public eye, indorsed, as it is claimed, 
by many prominent men throughout tho country. A visit 
was first paid to tho Gymnasium connected with the Chicago 
Athseneum, which, with a single exception,—in San Fran¬ 
cisco,—is claimed to be the best equipped institution of the 
kind in this country. Professor 0. 0. Dupleesis, the Instruc¬ 
tor of gymnastics, stated that It gave him pleasure to say 
that the St. Jacobs Oil was wsed In preference to everything 
they knew of, or had ever tried, for soreness of the limbs 
and musqles, sprains, swellings, stiffness, bruises, blisters, j 
etc.; that both the professionals and amateurs had found it 
“a true and trusted friend.” The professor had also seen 
the happiest results from the use of the oil in cases of rheu¬ 
matism and similar complaints, and ended by saying: We 
recommend it most warmly. The relief it gives i* remark¬ 
able.” 

J. D. L. Harvey.—Fverybody living an the South side 
knows this gentleman, who has bedn a resident of Chicago 
for twenty years. His establishment, “ The Palace Market,” 
Noe. 104,106 and 108 Twenty-second street, is probably the 
fihest of Its kind in the city, and numbers among Its cus¬ 
tomers most of the aristocratic families of that section Of 
Chicago. Mr. Hnrvey expressed himself upon the “oil 
subject” as follows: “ 1 have spent over $2,000 to euro my 
wife of rheumatism. Two bottles of St. Jacobs Oil accom¬ 
plished what all tho medical treatment failed to bring about. 
I regard it as a greater discovery th«n electricity. It is a 
boon to the human race, and I am very glad to have this 
opportunity of testifying to It* remarkable efficacy. I can¬ 
not apeak too highly of it, and I would be recreant to my 
duty to those afflicted did I not lift my voice in its praise.” 

Perhaps there is no class of men in the ciiy whose oocn- 
pation so predisposes them to rheumatio afflictions as the 
members of the fire department. Colled from warm beds at 
all hours of the night, and going suddenly out into the cold, 
with insufficient protection from the weather, it Is no won¬ 
der that they are the victims of neuralgia and rheumatism. 
This fact prompted the reporter to call on Captain Ben 
Bullwlnkle, of the fire patrol, and to ask him give his expe¬ 
rience in the nse of the medicine. Capt. Bullwlnkle said: 
“ I hare used St. Jacobs Oil in a good many cases of rheu¬ 
matism among my men, and it never fells to give perfect 


satisfhetion. One of my men In the West-side station was 
once buried under a pilo of coal—as much as-a ton. It was 
twenty minutes before ho was extricated, and it is a wonder 
that he lived through It When wo finally dug him out he 
was very badly bruised, but we applied 8t. Jacobs Oil, and 
it cured him. It is certainly a good thing.” 

In search of information in regard to this oil as a remedy 
for the ailments of our equine friends, the writer next 
wended his way to tho blacksmith shop of Mr. C. Grobol, at 
542 Canal street Mr. Grobcl was j ust imparting a scientific 
curve to a glowing symCol of good luck, when the man of 
news entered. 

In answer to questions, Mr. Grobel stated that ho had 
bought a horse very cheap by reason of a severe lameness of 
long standing, iu the stifle cord, a disease, which, as is well 
known, is very difficult to cure. The hnrso was almost 
worthless. A few bottles of St Jacobs Oil, however, had 
effected a radical cure. He soon after sold the horse, and 
realised a good sum. Said the blacksmith: “I have also 
used it on myself for neuralgia. For a number of years, I 
have been afflicted with neuralgic Sciatica, as the doctors 
call It extending from knee to hip. I spent as much as 
twenty dollars at one time in doctors’ bills, and found no 
relief! Finally, I tried St. Jacobs Oil, and it helped me very 
much and cured me. I would not live without a bottle of 
it in my house. I have also tried to introduce it among my 
friends. A young man, John Madden, w'as completely disa¬ 
bled with rheumatism and neuralgia in tho head. We 
thought that he would die, but a thorough trial of this 
medicine was most successful in his case, and he is now per¬ 
fectly cured.” 

Mr. Washington Hosing, one of our prominent Germans, 
was visited at his private office on Fifth avenue. Mr. 
Hc ring manifested a little reluctance to haviug his name 
appear in this connection, but a little reflection on his own 
part, and persuasion on the part of tho visitor, convinced 
him that it would be for the good of the suffering to let his 
experience with St. Jacobs Oil be known. He said: “ Iu tho 
summer of 1878, in alighting from a buggy, I slipped, fell 
and sprained my left ankle. Tho hurt was u serious one; 
indeed, I was unable to walk at all. I procured a bottle of 
St. Jacob* Oil, and applied it, and relief came almost imme¬ 
diately. Notwithstanding the severe injury I sustained by 
the accident, next day I could walk a little, and in four days 
by reason of continuous application, tho pain and swelling 
attendant upon th* sprain were all gone. I used nothing 
else and attribute the cure solely to the use of this remedy. 
I have also used it in my family, a member of which was 
for a long time a sufferer from rheumatism. She was cn red; 
and in fact, I have seen tho medicine tried in a great number 
of cases among my friends, and have never known it to fail. 
There are several gentlemen iu this office that can toll yon 
the same story. 

Mr. George Barnes, of the firm of Bagnall A Barnes, who 
has beeu a commission merchant on South Water street for 
more than fifteen years, said that his wife bad been a 
sufferer with neuralgia for years, and hnd tried many rem¬ 
edies In vain. St. Jacobs Oil is tho only thing that brought 
her relief, and more than that it cured her. He suited that 
ho bad recommended it to his neighbors, and it gave uni¬ 
versal satisfaction wherever used. 

Mr. George K. Colson, Mail Carrier No. 22, had been 
afflicted with severe lameness of long standing In h's right 
leg. He stated that he had nsed St. Jacobs Oil with the 
same happy results given In the foregoing Interviews. 

These interviews, ns herein reported, should be enough 
to satisfy the most skeptical of the wonderful, almost 
miraculous properties contained in these little bottles. 
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A D V E-RT ISEMENTS 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP:. 

The novelty and exceptional strength 
of its perfume are the peculiar fascina¬ 
tions of this luxurious article, which has acquired 
popularity unequaled by any Toilet Soap of home 
or foreign manufacture. 




HOLMAN'S PADS CURE MALARIA 



and all form* of Uwr ami Stomach 
ir-mMfS. 'I bey net by Nature’ll Law of 
.1 U‘'OIU’TION . The *ure e«is of HOLlUN'S 
I’\I>9 has Inspired Imitator*, who offer 
rails Similar la FORM and OIXUt to the 
CLN11NK HOLMAN'S PaD. Beware of 
thr*c hogu* und imlfulloo Pad*, only 
gotten up to aell on the reputation of 
the genuine. 

For sals by oil FIRST CLASS Druggists, 
or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

Address, 

HOLMAN PAD CO., 


TRADa MARK. P. O. Ik,, 2112. 03 V’lUl.m St., Jf. V. 


by tending for onr new FASHION til'ID K, 
containing 280 Illustrations, combined 
with Catalogue and Prirc List of our 
Human HalrGoods, embracing Swltehco, 
furls. Street and Stage Hl-v Galr-Jew. 
dry, etc. Beautiful and manifold style* 
In Invisible Front folffores. Tho best 
and most complete work In Its lino ever 
niihlUhod In the 1’. S. No Lady and no 
llatr Healer ibonld be without It. 

— - —* flailed I.y ll.Vl xSLR A CO.. S00Grand 

Street, N.Y. CUy. Goods sent C.O.P, with privilege of returning. 





CENTS FOR 

Enclose two three-cent stamps with your address and 
we will return you by mail three elegant parlor gems, 
suitable for framing, each 12 x O 1 * inches, 1 Oil Pic¬ 
ture, 1 Steel Engraving, 1 Photo Plate, samples of our 
stock, worth fifty cents in any storo. Address, Hunter b 
& Travis, Art Printers, 10 Astor Place, New York. 


* 




IN THE GOOD OLD DAYS KNIVES WERE MADE TO CUT. 


Now-a-days they aro made to 

* sdir 


replaced free if soft or flawry. 
75 cents. Or with three Made*, 
two-blade, 25 cents; medium 
cents; two-blad* Ivory, 50 
tooted, fl. Illustrated list " 


MAHER & GROSH, 


303 Monro** Street, 

Toledo, Ohio. 

Offer you the oJd-fashitmed 
hirnrt-fnrfjtd knife, made (horn 
Jfaznr JJfcW, and every' Mads 
sire of our strong two-blade, ebony-handle knife, sent post-paid, for 
one-blade for 26 cents ; extra strong one-blade, 60 cento; l*oy’s light 
cents. Owr heft heavy two-Mnde, tested blades, $1. Ladles one-blrtdfy 25 
cents. Gents fine three-blade, ebony, $1; ivory, fl.25; pearl, $1.60. i Vwrfcrs, 

. . v - Discount to dealers. 

^A^L.adlc'i’ scissors, razor steel, five Inch, 50 cents. Every pair warranted. 
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Rnltv’t I-Innoa.N'ew 8?vie N\>. soa.mniri.in'vrat rosewood cafoeliFMitlyflnljhed.S Rtrlngra* l-3 0ctnTo. full 

a'-rafftoveSlrimj?eoaler»ll iound cornvre. beaaunl) carved lopa :ind Iviv heavy (a rpoinn.o aim (urge fancy moulding 
rinUhcd samoas front Beatty's select full Iron frame, Frrftch Grand Action,tapped Hammer*. 
Lu f iot ii\ry improvement which can in any way tend to the t**rfecUon ©f the instrument has beenadded. ^ 

jcar Hv'price for this instrument lioxcil A: delivered on board ears at Q 0 Q ^ C fl 
Tl'ashin^ftm, N. J. with fine Piano Cover, Stool. Book, &>ldusic, only O f U I «ip U. 

This Piano will »>o m*nt on te-^t trial. Please send reference if vou (fo not wnd money writ h order. Cash »en t w 1th order 
will be refunded and fntfght charges paid by mg both ways if Plano is hot Just as represented inthis 
Thousands Si uso. Send for list of name of persons who are usinp them at their own homes. (.rnnd Square anil Lpnght 
rianepdn "reatWleiy SI 05 upwards. (Sra fSUlotfcl,) Every Instrument fully ^arrantedlor six ywirt. 

Ann AM A 11 Slop* 4 Set Reeds onlv #05. IMpe, Chape! and Parlor Onran* 605 upwards. Sint« a trial. Those desiring 
n R 14 P; Wc S to purchase arc requested to visit my Manuf.iriory at Washington, New Jersey and select the Instrument la 
V 11 U irl 8 U i I>—»« fk^sn. 11lua t mt rd I'-iLalotruc and Advertiser. Holiday Edition. Sent Free. 

"Address or call on *v DANIEL F. BSATTV, Washington How Jersey. 

l*iease Pont above Advertisement in a Conspicuous Place 


'BUTTY’S PIANOS $297.50. 




M Bargain In Fine TaMe SUrarwara! 


Thee illustration* represent an F.I«fla»*Slftver TmfOTfcWftf totu 
One very hand-om- Bow accuJStf^— l 

urJJhSt*. TwSwesdsare all warrantad Tr! 


Plple PlAt- 


One very handlin'- ^ugnr 
tractive Crete in I'ltcher, « 

and of lha popular aud beautiful satin finish, *uelegant- 
lr engraved by hand i» the nighesi style of the ari, and 
\u fact they are among the finest and mostdurable goods 
raahufMBSand. Having beau a> (ordinate a* M secure, 
nt foroed sale, an Immense stock of them at much leas 
than their real value, I have decided to give the publio 
he entire advantage thus gained In price. Ip order to 
i norrase my trade in other goeda. The**fore, l ull 
end any one of the pieoea here described and lliaa- 
i rata l. fr» m mil. post paid, snd seotfrel; packed In heavy 
l loses, upon receipt of only $1.651 guy two pieces for 
any three piece* for #4.50. or the •nlire/biir 
pieces for only I&.60, and for $1.14 extra 1 will 
end an elegant Silver-Plated fis-M ol same quality 
tend design; to match the others. Bemember, all are 
noat by mail, postage paid by me. 1'or ten coat* extra 
hey will be sent In a registered package, w blob, insures 
id>solute safety lu their delivery. Those sending (ora 
single place at first eau afterwards send the remainder 
<>f the oombinod price fur the balance of the set, which 
yon will be rare to do after yow have seen a stag!* 


S aco, ftr taking advantage of this offer you will secure 
r vour table an elegant and durable Sustr Ada 
Service, of which you will always be proud, and which 
ooulii DM ho NpgUs at auv store in the country for less 
than three the price nt whlota I oBer them. 

Toperson* iu-mrabt M to my reliability. I would saj, 


New York, 
and cx« 


personal,-- 

if yon have a friend or acquaintance 1 
please ask him to rail at my place of business snd ex¬ 
amine the goods for vou. I can also refer yon to si* 
frost *uv publish* in this city, as I have been for many 
veara in.business Snd am well known. I OSSrt the 
Ktliesd lavstUgAlfi of these goods, well knowing 
that 1 am offering to the public the grenltslbargain 
|n Choice BllverwHoe ever knows. This gnrt 
dO£r Is goed till JaniTarylow M81, only, by which time 

* 1 J --ivenleuca. hoy person 

will he refunded. Re- 
'atalogue of bargains in 
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SI LK* ORNAME NTS ^ 


Japanese Crape Pictures 


Tho— beautiful picture* repr — nt Japanese flower*, Tina*, th rubbery, iond- 
•capo., aad .rta'-lcally drawn figure*, transferred In Indelible color* to 
Japanese Crape of the finest texture. Each picture (aa oar illustration *ho*Q# 
Is complete in itself, and contains Japan—a writing or characters, describing 
the locality, names of [lowers, figures, etc. They arc intended for, and make 
beautiful and brilliant tidies for backs of chairs, sofas, or lounges, and era 
Suitable for iambroqnina, center pieces for table coven, etc.; th-y can be 
aeea In the parlors of our wealthiest families la Now York City and else¬ 
where, ere very fashionable, and will be admired and favorably co mment e d 
upon by your friends. As wo are now sailing them at one-third their former 
price, ladies can beautify and ornament their bom— at a trifling expense. 
They make che-.p and elaeact Christmas or birthday presents. Our prices 
are as follows (each picture being different): 2 pictures for lSets.; 6 for 
tOeie.; 13 for 4Set*., sent by malt poet paid. Send ns dean poetega 
**flTPpt of any denomination, as we prefer th em to silver. Address 


30 Ann Street, 

NEW YORK. 


BOX 4614 . 


IMPORTANT! SEND FOR OUR 
PRICE LIST! 

LADIES, SEND TO US YOUR ORDERS 


HEAMER1CMT 


®R!>oId bY/ul 

IP^DWARE 


-FOB- 

HAMBURG EDCINCS, 

X 3,4, 5. 6. 7. a, 9.10,12,13,17 eta., up to $3.25 per yard; bert 

for value in Buaton. 

LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS, 

For Ladies. Gentlemen and Children. We have a large 
assortment and must reduce stock. Ilave maiked down 
our prices to make a close In these goods. Prices, X 
4. 5. 6. 7. 8, 9, 10, ll, 12. 13, 14. 15, lli, 17,18, 19,20,21, 22, 2X 
24. 25, 27, 2S. 29. 3L 34. 3d. 38. 42. 44. 47, 63, 57 i elita, up t > 
$1,37. They Ate a good lot, cheap nud worthy of attention. 

READY-MADE UNDER LINEN 

Ladies’ Chemises. 25, Si. 37, 42, 4<i, 50, G2, 75 86, 87, 94, 
97 cents. $1 to $2.25. 

Ladles’ Drawers, 25. 30,33, 3i, 35, SC. 41.46, 55, 57, 8G cents 
to $150. 

Ladies' Night Dresses, 75, 79, 87, 97, 99 cents, $1.04, $1.16, 
$1.25, $1 50, to S3 

Ladies* Underskirts, 30, 37, 50 cents. 

Ladies’ White Skirts, 39, 47, 62, 69.73. 79. 85, 86 eta., $1.1L 
$1 25, $136 to $2.75. 

Corsets in all grades In white and colored, from 25 cent* to 
$3 36 a pair. We guarantee pticcs below all other house*. 

Send for our Catalogue of Goods and prices. If you wish 
Samples sent of goods ask us for them. 

Black Dross Fringes and Ribbons at all prices. 

Plain an l Fancy Work- Baskets. 2,3, 4, 5, 6, 8 and 10 cents 
up to $1.44, all new and desirable. 

Send Us an Order l»y Mail, also for our 

price List. 

WE WERE ESTABLISHED A. D. 1SS2. 

WE KEEP 600D GOODS AND SELL THEM CHEAP. 


MOST -P^AcTlCALr 

T^idGonvenient 
Machines usi 


^ .House 
DIMINISHING 
■ Stores. 


GOOD NEWS! 


55 Tremont St. f Boston, Mass, 


PBKP.lRID TO APPLT TO 

Silks, Satins, Muslins, and any other Fabric, 

By simply moisiouiug the buck of ihe p cture, and pressing same with a hot iron. 

Pat enr> d November i2ih t 1878, 

Mineral Decalcomanie 

For Burning in on Porcelain, Articles for Decocting, tic., oic. 

PALM & FECHTELER, I’JWJfSM NEW YORK. 

CATALOGUE SHUT FRKS OX APPLICATION. 

60c. and $1 Sample Packages of Silk Ornaments will bo 
sent on receipt of amount. 
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BEATTY’S ORGANS ONLY $65. 

14 STOPS, 4 SET REEDS, 

SUB BASS & OCT. COUPLER. 

SENT ON TRIAL Thousands nowin use. 

tW The Celebrated Vox Celetuo nnd Vox Humana 
fttopsare used In thin Organ. It contains Uefttljr’i 
Patent Stop Act ion found In no othe r make. 

43TNAMES OF STOPS.-S* 

(1) Dlapnoon Forte, (8) HUB BASS, 

«) Principal Forte, (9) Dulcet, 

Cl) Diapason. ( lO) (JR.1XD OHO AX, 

(4) VOXHUMAXA, (ll)AiOLIAX, 

(5) Echo, (18) Dulclanu. 

(«) Clarionet, (13) VOX CELESTE, 

(7) OCTAVE COUPLER, (14) Flute Forte. 

£ 3 “ The “LONDON” New Style No, .7000; Height 

79 luche*; Depth. 94 inches; Length, 43 laches 
Weight, boxed, ubout 400lbs. 

It!, Fire Oot.re, Inc WJny t Cue of lur..!.u>m« appmranc, Vji’.t pliin bnt rrrj n»«t 
•o i t will not take the dirto r iliut 11 contains tbo celebrated \ ox Cslcato Stup, which 
I, tbsiwrrt«*l toned and met perfect »t >pr»rr pUerd in an orpan. aUo the \ux Human* 

Stop, the Orxnd Ornn R.jrb laud Left knee Sw..L (C) Four Set of Golden Tonpie Bred, 
aa fullowa I Aaetofpmrerfa ISirtPaae Keed*. fietol 3-1 Mam of Vox CeleaU «nd 51*3 
Octavo rarhof UeriUr Golden Tongue Itccd,. Crsidcaall ttUi t will be fitted up withxa 
©, u»r Coupler. »L ch CTfirytwl, know, doublet tba poorro f lha instrument. Lamp 
Stand, and Pocket fur Mujie, 11 has a J-diORl id and cua.culentiy arrang'd baadfoa for 
cuivini;. It, bellow., which are cf the upright partem, are made from t'i* teryr brit 
quality of Rubber Cloth. Of peat power, and are fitted up with ateeelaprmp and the 
heat quality of peda lalrapa. 

t fr The pt-tlaU 1 intend of being covered with carpet, are made of 
mein!, of seat d«**tgn, and never cel oat of repairer foot-worn, like 
carpet, fir This Organ lg built expressly for parties 
Him dont want to pay a high price.but want plenty 
of Music in a plain, substantial case, 
jre* I will box and deliver the 
above Orpran on board cars at 
Wash 1 ngt on, N. J.with STOOL, _______ 

BOOK and MUSIC, FOR ONLY IftP UVO 
t TT Remember this Organ will bo shipped on three to flvo 
days te^t trial. Please send reference or some ovidenco of your 

resporsublllty to pr>y, If you do not forward cosh with order. __ r . . 

|"S I A IV I ^ New and elegant Grand Skra&re and Upright Pianos, 9195 upwards. Sent on test trial 

W"^ I 1X1 f to all nartaofthe World. Titos© dcslrlngto pnrehnse arc requested to visit 

| I Jf \ I v V/ W « m y Manufartory at Washington. New Jersey. (jT illustrated tala* 
" —— — lof*e and Advertiser. «Iol(day Edition, Sent Free, 


gp*0MKBKZnCBEriHIB]' <> M' ,c » n “ Advertiser, Holiday I.ditlon, Kent Free. 

*3" Address or call on DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey.^** 

wjrPlense i*o«t above Advertisement In a Connplculous l*'nc©. 


iOMESTI. 

HEAD 


SO LIGHT 

A Child can Run It. 

SO SIMPLE 

It Requires No Care. 

SO STRONG 

It Never Wears Out. 

OMESTI 


A- BEAUTIFUL GIFT, 


n. 


it* kind. Cos- 
In vogue. It* 

ISO pages, US 


ADAMS tk BISHOP, Publishers, 
Box 245b* 46 Beckman St., New York, 



CENTS FOR Q 

Enclose two three-cent stamps with your address and 
we will return you by mail three elegant parlor gems, |r 
suitable for framing, each 12 x 9W inches, 1 Oil Pic- D 
ture, 1 Steel Engraving, 1 Photo Plate, samples of our r 
stock, worth fifty cents in any store. Address, IIunteb b 
& Travis, Art Printers, 10 Astor Place, New York. ■ 
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70,000 Sold Yearly. 

THE GUOWIXO POPULARITY AN» USEFULNESS OF CABINET! OR PARLOR 
ORGANS IS SHOWN BY THE FACT THAT SEVENTY THOUSAND ARB SOLO 
YEARLY IN THE UNITED STATES. THE BEST ARE THE T“ fO lUTO T 

MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS 

Which have been awarded Highest Distinctions for Demonstrated Supe- 
riority at EVERY ONE of the GREAT WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBI¬ 
TIONS for thirteen years, without one single exception. 

NEW STYLES ARE READY THIS SEASON 

With important improvements. FOR LARGE (CHURCHES, splendid organs, with great power and variety, 
AT $570, 8480, 8300, and less prices; FOR SMALLER CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, &c., $84 To $200 and 
upwards. SUPERD DRAWING-ROOM STYLES at 8200 to 8510 and upwards; A GREAT VARIETY OF 
SMALLER ORGANS OP EQUAL EXCELLENCE THOUGH LESS CAPACITY, OK IN PLAINER CASES, AT 851 TO $200 
AND UPWARDS. ALSO FURNISHED FOR MONTHLY OR QUARTERLY PAYMENTS, $5 AND UPWARDS. 



B arjoss* patent foot 
POWER MACHINERY. 

Complete Outfit* for Mechanics and 
Amateurs. 

Lathes for Wootl or Slrtal. 

Circular Saws, Scroll Sitwa, Formers, 
Mortiaors, Tononers, ole., for Actual 
Workshop lkisine-p. Machines on 
Trial if desired. Mention this paper, 
and send for Descriptive Catalogue 
and Price List. 

W. K. A John Barnes, Rockford, III. 


SANTA CLAUS 


CABINET, 


VIOLIN OUTFITS 


Couslstlnir of Violin, Box, Bow 
nml Teacnor, Went to nnv part 
ortho Uutted States ou J to 3 
L days trial before 

buying. 


Violin 

outfit* 

R7..812. AgM.eseh. 8 
Itully Illustrated 82 poge Ca 
Banjo*. Cornet*, Flute*. String* all 1 
cr?r<leoiM», Music Boxes, Ac. JLo\v 
, Specialty. C.W. Story,2G Central a 


View ©f the East River, Central Perk Scansry.ote. "Hie View, are 
executed la th© Mcbwt stylo of the lithographic art, die engraving 
of tho •tones aJooo coating fcftoO. 

Ne.fi. —Dijon Anfcocmph Album. A pretty floral album hr the 
antograyha (or signatures i of your frlcadi and aaouainUuoee. Tne 
collecting of autographs U now a very laahioaeble dtrcr.lon. 

No. N.—Japencee Table Mate. Something new. elegant, and very 
fhahlonsblo. A* usoial ornaments for tlie center I alii.* or i..eno they 
cannot be surpassed. Two mate of different patterns in each C abinet. 

No 4 . —Tweeters and Ear Spoon. Made of the beet English steel, 
highly polished. An almost Indl peneoble artklo to any one. 

No. 5 .— The Chinese Coin, 4Sbopoo There coins beer the stamp 
and legends of the Cbineee goverrment. and nro genuine Chinn* 
coin*. On# of them would porenoae yon a good dinner la China. 
They arc a great cariosity. 

No. fl.—Pocket Bird Call. A new and wonderful In rant ton. Un¬ 
like anything ever before offered. No prpc$re t* nco**«ry in using it. 
It can be conceal cl In tbe band and operated *9 an to imitate perfectly 
the notca of any bird—the Canary, Thmuh. Dnlltlacb. Mocking Bird, 
etc. Yon can Iijvo the whole household looking alter an imaginary 
Canary or Mocking bird. 

Tbla Cabinet contain© Interesting novelties snflirtent to supply a 
whole family with Christmas presents, and Is undoubtedly a great 
bargain. Persons not wanting all the ankhs con sell taoee nc4 
wanted f r mo. 1 than the cost of the whole, UnitrSand wo do not 
offer yon aeta^/e nrt.de, but tbo oomp/ke caM««r, co talnfng all th# 
above named articles from No. 1 to No. 6 . sacarely peeked, and 
mailed post-paid tor only 30 cents, or U three cent postage stamp*, 
3 Cabinets for $ |. Poet ge stamps of any denomination accepted 
tne aamo as cash. Address all orders to 

Eureka Trick and Novelty Co., 
P.O.Box 1614s 39 Ann St., New York* 


(A Medicine, not a drink,) con¬ 
tains Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, 
Dandelion, and the Purest and 
Best Medical Qualities of all 
Other Bitters. 

Is a preventive and cure for 
W eakness and GeneralDebili ty, 
for Fever and Ague, and all 
Kidney and Liver Diseases. 

A little Hop Bitters saveshig 
doctors bills, and “ 8500 will 
be paid for a case they will not 
cure or help.” 

BOP hitters mfo. ca, 

R iirh asS sr . K. Y.,aad Toronto. OaK 


Enclose two three-cent stamps with jour address ai 
we will return vou by mail three elocraut parlor gen 
. * ’ inches, 1 Oil P 


suitable for framing, each 12 x , 

ture, 1 Steel Engraving’, 1 Photo Plate, samples of oifcr 
stock, worth fifty cents in any store. Address, HuntHR H 
& Travis, Art Printers, 10 Astor Place, New York. ■ 


These Organs are certainly unrivaled in excellence, while the prices are not much 
higher than those of very interior instruments. 

Before purchasing any organ bend for LATE8T ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE (32 rh 4 to), containing 

Fl iL DESCRIPTIONS AND PRICES, INCLUDING NEW STYLES, and MUCH USEFUL INFORMATION FOR THE PURCHASER OF 

ANY ORGAN, wuich will be sent FREE AND POST-PAID. MASON Sc IIAMUIN ORGAN CO., 154 

Trkmokt St., BOSTON ; 46 East 14th Street, NEW YORK; 149 "Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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WlLUWtNt- 


ANY W*TCH 


The Phonographic Piano.-A Most Wonderful Invention 


The Phonographic Piano hfti heon called ^ 

the moat marvellouH mechanical Invention -<zjr 

Of the age. It will |>Uy »ny tuna »b*t ever wai wrium. iu ^* •£'!»» 

O melodi<<u* and pleating manner. Difficult and simple mtuic 

produced li a meeterly •tyl*,and it can be plnyvd by a chlM ji!. _ ^ ■ »-»dgL _ A\ 9mr 

well an by a pw n peraon, and w ill furnlah music for tinging ^ ■■ n »»rf_.iy-- 

•chonla and aortal r»tberinfa cfau/ d-scripti. n, plavlTiKhour 

The operation. The most wonderful of *11 ma*lal invention** 

a machine which la a purely mechanical maoucr pfodocra tha g 1 

moat difficult and eTfjulalte music, ^Val^r*. Polhaa, Marches, 

?rer* C far "tiperior ti/any mualc-bo*, eren though it coat thou- 1 

■anda of dollar*; for th*r* h no limit whatever to the number of tone* It wtTT play. iWjSfci \ 

ThD ln«truaentl* on the principle of the wonderful Phonograph. It has juid been J pCs£*>] ( \ 

perfected (mo acrompanvHir cut showing it In Its Improved form), and la a***"* J ^ 

the largest sale ever obtained by a musical Instrument In the country. It h*» solid ^ HWtggs^ 

metal taac* In imitation of green bronae; tho note* or bars (the ninslc producer*) , ISL wSgSByBW: A, 

are metal,on aamo principle aaa tuning-fork, which prodace tha clearest and mo*t 
mclodioua notes, and never get ont of tuoo | the bara are struck by •‘ ri *5 r *» *“• 

same as tho wlrci are In a Plano, only thev work automatical^ Instead of by tha - .. , t n -„„ thrnmrh tho rollers 

compare favorably with a fine mnric-bov, and Itacapacity ia unllnuredt Wo predict fl>r this Imtrumen! n most wond mu m o. * * 

faster than any musical Instrument ever Invented. Its action is perfectly mnnreHoiH. 1 ur chftua .«n»1bl« pmsrtT on- ^hich 

Ko knowledge of music required, and a child can operate i. andi lurnish music for any 

will smuts and instruct not only the child but the whulo household. Tho P ri< j*of the ITionographi iamjUonly i 

lures g.»-a with each instrument. Board free <md aent to anv addrcaa or.receipt of pHee. Addroaa lUfc 1 HASSAt-ni/na* *«a 

OBOAN CO., 43 Washington tttreet, Jftoatou, Mass., \J . ft ■ A-_ . _ 


ADAME WAMBOLTflB SPECIFIC permanently re- 


IV| moves all superfluous hair, without injuring the akin. 

Send for oi runlar. Mm b.Nfjmbol<l > ;HS»wy«r St,Boston,My»s . 

t rWnlMIott^ahellf,Scrolls, etc. Card*, v Itn name, 
OU in line cat*, 10c. E. H. Pardtk, Fair lUveti, Conn. 

WILL SEND to any render of this paper, the 
twa beautiful imported comiwution matures, 
n)iY 1»ETH,” on receipt of two Sc. postage 


|LLUSTRATE| 

WT C> <^ 


M. L FOWLER, 

Box 54, Willlamsburgli, N. Y 


pant Book of ioo Pages, One Colored 
late, and 6oo Illustrations, with Descrip- 
best Flowers anil Vegetable*, anil Directions 
. Sent free, by mail, for 10 cents. In English 

SEEDS are tho best In the world. The Floral 
4 dl how to get and grow them. Address, 

JAMES VICK, Roc hester, N. Y. 

ANTNEW8T YLE CARDS, Gilt F ri n ge,Ch ron i o, 
▼y Wreath, Gilt Vase of Boses, etc., no 2 alike, 
c. by return mall. Card Mills, Nortuford, Ct. 


Terms and 85 outfit 


free. Address II. IIallrtt Sc Co., Portland, Maine, 


Bouquet, Motto or Moss Rose, with 


Now Chromo Card*, 1-»- 

name, 10 cents. Nassau Carp Co., Nurauit, 

REC1TATI0NS,DIAL0GUF.S—Tempcranco,Sen- 
mi ntal, Comic-1* Cents. Amusements all kinds, 
- Music, etc. Catalogues free. Happy Hours IJazar, 


B Agents Prnilt per Week. VN ill 

prove it ot forfeit 8-500. »4 Outfit free, 

E. G. RIDEOUT St CO., 10 Barclay St^N .Y. 

^yT ^oemtsT tttanted | 

» or A, Female. W Business i 
Turkish Rug Patterns, stami>ed on Burlap ti 


O Tmnt/er rtriurr» l i\jK. -, ^ 

Pictures, 10c. ; 12 I'irtorattd lloU 
toes. 10O.; 6 Fine**8 Chrumos, IOC.; 
10 Floral E»nbo$s«d ( or.D. 10C., 
3 Oil Pictures.** 12,10?.; 4 Chromo 
3 Engravings, frail loc. ;11 h>ra ZSur- 

£rfum*l Sachet, lhc.; 2 Flotcer I'anels, 
a/cc*Js. 10C.; & Autumn BqwjmMs* 7x9, 

SSa!®xI«.1o 4 All for fill. Stamp* 


colors. Made of R;>gs or Yarn. A 
E. S. FROST Sc CO., Btddofonl, Maine. 


it Autograph Album, gilt covers, 48 pages, 

.irds. scrolls, etc., in color*, and 47 

b. Anf-nts' Outfit for Oirds (over 60 
DAVIDS Sc C0^ Northford, Ct 

Yonr Ltnan with Clark's Indelible 
gold at all stationers. 


Samples), IQc. 


Pencils. 


I hare a positlTe remedy for the aljove disease; by its use 
in my practice I have cured thousands of cases of tho worst 
kind, ind of long standing Indeed, so'strong I ^ j^ij 1 
in its efficacy, that 1 will send TR O Ijotties t BEE, 
together with a VAE1TABI,E TBEAriHE °n this 
disease to any sufferer. GWe Express and V. 0. Address. 

DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl Street, New York. 

TYf HI Dl TO f FLESH-AVOB3I9, BLACK-HEADS, 
I I Hi I IjOU ! FRECKLES. Simple, harmless and 
burr cure, or money cheerfully refunded. It removes clean 
and completely, every one for good in a f**o days, leaving 
fnce soft, clear and spotless always. Mailed I n plain wrapper 

_ _ ’ . . " v_n- VT Ci.j, nr. 109A 


AND NOT 


Sc Oo., North Haven, Ct. 


Gilt-Ld(/e Cards, 10c. Clinton 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 


332, 351, 170, and his other styles. 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 


the WORLD. 


Paris Exposition, <878. 


Cold Medal 


Digitized by CjOOQie 
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ADVERTISE MENTS 




Present Style 


rost-oflice address : Norwich, K. T. 


PtHSTMlTM consists of n fnM eerie* of j APT-BKiIPH, PRINTER INSTIPC- 

riiOi«isHiMo. UKrrtRjiNo, pen-drawing, ladiek'v 

‘By means of Alls selPtoacliIng trstffti, any on© Can acquire n rapid nnd beautiful 
handwriting at odd bourn without* teacher. It if the finest F"rie* oTFenniannhip ever published, and put up in durable 
ami elegant form. PRICE ONE DOlXAJt* for which it will be mailed, prepaid, anywhere. Address 

ProL G. A. GA3KELL, ^Bunnest Cotter e), * Box 1534, New York City, P. 0. 

ATI aedeffe fro tUod mnl u day. received. If yon don't get prompt returns, wrtto again. 

£9* The J\nmans GattlU , giving full particulars and now specimens of Improvement, with your natno and faudrMI 
wiitteu in our own hand, /res to all who write for it. _ _ 


Digitized by 


Google 




A FEW OP THE BEST NEW AUTOGRAPHS, SHOWING IMPROVEMENT FROM USING 

GASKEEE’S COMPENDIUM 

{.Self-Teaching Penmanship ). received the past month. 

Former Style: 


Present Stylo: 


The best specimens of improvement at 

[Frrjmthc American Cultivator , 

Boston.] 

Tho*e of onr readers Inter¬ 
ested In penmanship would do 
w II to read Prof. GnskellVi 
advertisement in another col- 
dint), an l write to him f..r 
<!•••• -im* ri 1 *. Mr. G. Is a prompt 
un l honorable advertiser, \\ lio 
always does just what heagreea 
to do. He in probably one of 
tin- moet surcestfii! BurineM 
College men In the country, 
luivjhg two successful schools, 
lioth under his own 
iii*nt, (lie Bryant & Si nit ton 
College, Manchester, N. 11., and 
th » Jersey City Business Col* 
lege, Jersey City, lib address, 
la w. ver,lsK« w York City. We 
art' glad to know his Compen¬ 
dium lias now p.>ld to the ex¬ 
tent of over one hundred nnd 
twenty thousand. This 1* the 
largest known for any penman¬ 
ship in the world. 


Dmorrsi's and Peter ton's 
Magazines highly recommend 

it for Indies who wish to writo 
a futdiioliable, elegant hand. 


Post-office address: Ogdenshurgh, N. Y. 

from Mr. C. F. Divof.n, Laportz, Pa. 
old and new j below: 


We give his portrait and 


[Hon. Henry Wattfrsok, in 
A mwersto Correspondent* In 
the ftnuisrille Qrur.-Journal .] 
'* We have received a number 
of Inquiries concerning this ft— 
tern of self teaching penman¬ 
ship, and reply bens that it is 
valuable. Any one who will 
follow .the methods laid d *n 
in it, and give due nppliuUitn 
tliorvto, will consider that a 
most excellent Investment of a 
dollar has been made. Tbe 
Compendium places a good 
handwriting within th© reach 
of everyone, and itssnercss has 
bron demonstrated by the rale 
in this country, and in England 
of onor seventy thousand copter." 
[How. James A. Westox, J.r- 
G>n'trnorof Arte Hampshire^ 
in (t note, to the Publisher.] 

“ Permit mo to any thnt it far 
surpasses anything of the kind 
that Imsevercnme to my notice, 
and I take pleasure in recom¬ 
mending it to the attention of 
all who desire to learn to write 
rapidly and well. With this as 
a guide, and tact nnd applica¬ 
tion on the part of th© learner, 
ah.-antitul handwriting'may \<o 
acquired at trifling expense.'* 
Present Style: 


Former Style: 















t 

L- 
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A D V H R TI SEME HUE . 


Children loan arrangement of letters 
iDio words and; 
words into semen 
ithout 



A Printing Office for One Dollar! 


tine 

tdllty, durability and elegance of the rubber stamp. 

teVecything ‘ ‘ 


marking Linen 


Invented {'tink la Indelible. 


PONT No. «. 


yougHDfWythfng shown in the cut. vrttb 155 to 150 leuere, Ink , fPuicr, Pads. 
Twetricra, ale. all in a neat hoi with directions,the prloe yon would pay for ^single 
name. 

Style 
of 

T>pe 

A BIG THING. 


FONT 

No. 

63. 


•is&rs* $♦ 

Jack Harkaway, f £‘^§$»Ik 


With the outfit we send by mail for One 
Dollar, any boy or girl, man or woman, 
can print 500 cards an hour, visiting or bu»lncae and can go in any residence or store and taka their order and print their 
cards while there. In ten mluatse you can printapark ol cards and deliver thorn. The whol* outfit can be carried in your 
coat pocket, and yon can travel over the Culled States printing cards In every city and village you passthrough. 

~ — — * - ■ *' wiH act as Agent Tor our Fonts, wa will send you a complete font for 75 Cents* post-paid, 

goods free. 


20 

50 


. _ -- m -jr o tiled States printing cards in every city and village you passthrough. 

SPECIAL. Ji.vou will a--t as Agent For our Fonts, we will send you a complete font for 75 Cents. 1 

1 ionuior s I .35 3 font $2. Price to all Others S I .00 each, valuable catalogue of Agentago 
World Manufactureiiff Co., 122 Nassau Street New York. 

Chromo Cards. No 2 allko, 10c., with name, post-paid. 

.Stamp* taken. J. B. HOSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 

Chromo. Tnr(oise Shall, Cupul , Matt*, Floral Cards, 

10c. Outfit, 10c. HALL BROS,, Northford, Ct. 


0 


PIUM 

HABIT 

CURE 


by b. M. WOOLLLY, Atlanta, Ua. 
Belfable evidence given, and reference 
to cured patients and physicians. 

Bend for my book on The llablt and 
lie C"*-n. Free. 



0 Samples Free. Coo* A Bisn.i.L, Cleveland, O. 
Gilt Edge, Chromo, Snowtlako, G1.i*8, Lace, etc. Card*, 
Name on 10c. Frankliu rrintiug Co., Fair llavett, Ct. 


&JHESWISS WARBLER 

J5R MOCKING-BIRD WHISTLE 



rr 

IMITATES 
tVERYSGI 
IMTHE 

ANIMAL 

KINGDOM 

FROM THE THRILLOFTHE 

M0HTINCALC TO THE HuWL 


AFTER A LITTLE: 
PRACTICE YOUR MOUTH 
WILL SEEM TO BE A.-' 

^COMPLETE MENAGERIE. 


Of thc wolt . You can raise a laugh or plcrcclng cry of 
horror at pleasure, Sample by mall, only 10 cts.. 6 tor *5 eta., 


J* for 
Mould 


n: pleasure, oampie uy maw, vuijr iv 
30cts. Valuablccataloffue of agent's gnodi 
HASL’FACltKING CO., 122 Nassau Street 


_ tstrec. 

Street, New York. 


Our new stylographio Pen (Just patented', bur inn the 
duplex Interchangeable point section. Is the very latent 
lraproveraenf. T1IF. 8TYLOGKA PHIC PEN CO.. Room 


Improvement. - 

13. 109 Broadway, New York 


Send for circular. 


Klegnnt Cards, with name, 10c. 30 Gold and Silver 

r )U 1 lir.nuw, ffo. W. Moobk, Brockp. rt. N. V. 

t* A All Gold, Chromo k Lit’g. Cards, (no 2 Alike), name 
0U 011 ,10c. Cumtom Bros., Cliutonvillc, Conn. 

r AAli Lithojcnphcd Gobi, Floral k Motto Cards, no 2 alike 
0\ JlPcAgtsMammothOiitrttK^GIobeCardCo.Noitlifwnl.tV 

Fi 11 cstChronto, GiIt k Colored,Scrol 1 Cants ever s. >ldou- 
ly 10c. Agents Samples 1U. G. A.Spring, Nuitliford CL 


50 


ANY GENT 


Or lady tbut sends us their 
address v 111 recelx e something 
Pret by Mail, tlmt »«:iy prove 
the stepping-stone to a life of success. It is e-pechdly 
adapted to th me who have reached the foot of the li.IL 
Address M. Yocso, 173 Greenwich Street, New Yoik. 

Magic Lantf.kn Oataloofk 1 r <« Paoks for Sc Stamf 


M AG IC a£o N Ji! w! 


THE MAGICAL ORGANEnE, ONLY S8. 

Double size Krcih*, extra strength and finish. 

Magical Organeltc Circular free. 

THEO. J. HARBACH, 8u9 Filbert 8t, Philadelphia. Pa, 


SONGS, 25 Cts. a 100. 


1 Baby Mine. 

• TlioUld Cabin Home. 

« Tlie Little Ones at Horn 
T qkl Black Joe. 

15 SDo Tlmt My Grave's Kept Green, 
is Grandfather's Clock. 

,'*4 Sweet By and By. 

*« Whoa, Km in a (Maggie. 

Ill When You and I were Yuuug. 
66 When I Saw Swoct Nellie Home? 

48 Take this Letter to My Mother. 

49 A Model Lrve Letter—Comld. 

63 Wife’s Commandments—Co rale. 

64 Husband's CominaudmenU. 

66 Little Old I.og Cabin in the Lane. 
68 Marching Through,Georgia. 

•o Widow In the Cmtago by the Sea. 
46 The Minstrel Boy. 

TO Take Back tho Ilcart. 

T9 Tho Faded Coat of Blue. [Night. 
TT My Old Kentucky Home, Good 
84 rfl be all Smiles To-Night, Lore. 
84 Listen to tho Mocking Bird. 

• i ller Bright Smile llauuts Me StiH. 
94 Sunday Night, When the Parlor’k 
ti The Gypsja Warning. IFulL 

105 'Tls but a Little Faded Flower. 

104 Tlie Girl I Left BobluU Mo. 

106 Little Buttercup. 

107 Carry Me Buck to Old Ylrginuj. 
Ill Tho Old Man's Drunk Again. 

114 I Am Waiting, Kssle. Dear. 

lie Take Me B*-k to Home A Mother. 
150 Come, 61t by My Bide, Darling. 

We will send by mail, pmt]mldfany 


HI Kiss Me. Kiss Yonr Darling. 

158 A Flower from Mother's Grave. 

154 Tho Old Log Cab'n on the Hill. 

110 Coming Thro* llto Rye. 

131 Must we,Then,Meet as Rt rangers. 
138 Tho Kiss Behind the Door. 
iw 1 11 Remember You, Love. In My 
141 Old Wooden Rocker. ( Prayers. 
144 You May Look.but Mnsn't Touch. 
ISO There'S Always a Seat In the Tar- 
lor for Yon. (for You. 

1M I’ve no Mother Now, I’m Weeping 
138 Matsa'sln do Cold, Cold Ground. 
109 Say a Kind Word When You Can. 
149 Cure for Scandal—Comle. 

1C5 ! Cannot Sing the Old Song*. 

141 Waiting, My Darling, for Thee. 
170 I'm Lonely Since My Mother Died. 

179 Tenting on tho Old Camp Ground. 
174 Don’t You Go, Tommy, Don't Go. 

180 Willie, We have Mlsir.l You. 

l»t Over the Hills to the Poor House. 
l« Don’t he Amrry with Me,Darling. 
191 Flirtation of tne Fan. 

194 Thou H ast Learned to Love An¬ 
other. 

r»» There’s None Like a Mother. 

804 You Were False, hut I'll Forgive. 

508 Old Log Cabin I n the DelL 

509 Whisper Softly, Mother’* Dying, 
til will you Love Me When I'm Old? 
850 Annie Laurie. 

*99 Sherman's March to the Sea. 

854 Come, Birdie, Come. 


*58 Love Among the Roses. 

*39 Old Arm Chair (os sung by Barry) 
81 * The Sailor's Uravo. [In the Garden 
S49 Farmer’s Daughters; or,Chickens 

943 Oh* Dem Golden Slippers. 

944 Poor, but a Gentleman Still. 

549 Nobody's Darlingbnt Mina. 

861 Put My Little Shoes Away. 

968 Darling Nellie Gray. 

•5* Little BrowuJug. 

864 Ben Bolt. 

867 Good Bye, Sweetheart. 

940 Sadie Hay. 

870 Tim Flnlgan’s Wake. 

879Tho Hal My Father Wore. 

976 I’ve Only Been Down to the Club, 
877 Klse Mo Again. 
t79 The Vacant Chair. 

980 The Sweet Sunny Sooth. 

868 Come Home, Father. 

884 I.lttlo Maggie May. 

8R4 Molly Sawn. 

888 Sally In Our Alley, 
too Poor Old Ned. 

895 Man In the Moon Is Looking. 
t?6 Broken Down. 

»oo My LUlle One's Waiting for Me. 
*01 I’ll Co Hack to My Old Love Again, 
•os The Butcher Boy. 

909 I’se Gwlne Back to Dixie 
908 Where I a My Boy To-NIgMV * 

810 The Five Cent Shave. 

919 Unger Not, Darling. 

824 Dancing In Uie Sunlight 


.,»eny ten of these enngs for | O rents - , any twenty five songe for f 5 <*enU; or, we win 

lend all live nbaaw one hundred songs, postpaid, for 25 cents. Remember, we will not send less than ten songn by 
«m»M. Order eotuca by numbers only. Scud yua.or tl: ice ccntpoalego Stamp* Valuable Catalogue of 8otigs end Aguble 
••"da free. MeJtlou this peper. Address—LY N N & CO., I 04 & 100 John Street, NOW York. 


Digitized by 


Google 
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THE ONLY MEDICINE 


(Writ* at once for full particular*, and m«mioa thU publication.) I 

TiiJB 

AUTOMATIC! 

or “NO TENSION ” Silent Sewing Machine. 
Differs in all essential respects from every 
other machine!—Only Machine without a Ten¬ 
sion, anti Dobbin or Shuttle!—Only really*Llght- 
Running Machine!—Only Machine with Stitch- 
Regrulator!—Easiest to Work!—Fastest!—Makes 
Strongest Seam!—Absolutely without Danger 
to Health! 

Direct Correspondence solicited. Send Postal Card to 

WILLCOX Si GIBBS S. M. CO., 

658 Broadway, N. Y. 
LI A N Ffl Rfl’Q Absolutely Pure Grape Cream 

nM n r u n u o Tarlar and Bicarb> Soda- Qontams 

sin si p QIIPU elite; is full weight: 

■■UHt OUUrl p-oods forfeited if not as reoresented. 


BAKING 

POWDER. 


I CURE 


WATCHES. 


GREAT WESTERN 


All ityleo. Gold, Film and Nickel, £0 to 1L50. 
'Chain*, etc., aetit C. O. 1). to be examined. 
Write lor Catalogue to STANDARD AMER¬ 
ICA N^^VATCid^CC^PITTSBUR^ I, PA. 


GUN WORKS, 

Pittsburgh, 


3^^ Send stamp fbr Catalogue. 

_Rifle*, Shot Guns, Revolver*. *cnt c. o. d. fbr examination._ 

PH ROMfl K°id chronio, 6 silver cliromO, 

vnnuniu 6 floral chiOHSOy 6 floral motto, with name 
10c; 6 pucka 50c. Royal Card Co., North lord. Conn. 


World's ONLY Manufacturer of 

WHEELCHAIRS M 

Exclusively— ALL Styles and Sixes for 1 1 

Invalids and Cripples. 

Self-propulsion by lino of bauds only, in cfofl(4r& 

[ street or house. Comfort, durability, and 
ertso of movement unequalrd. Patentee \E/ 

and Maker of the “Rolling Chairs* 
pushed shout nt the Centennial. For Illustrated Catalogue 
Mttid stamp, and mention Peterson 1 * Mazarine. 
HERBERT 8. SMITH, 38 Platt St., New York. 


goods forfeited if not as represented. 
A It other kinds have filling, as starch, 
flour, &c. Sample of furs powda 
and test to detect filling free by mail. 
Geo. C. Hanford, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Ple«s<* inform your readers that I H H H B^B 
have a positive rem«*dy for the cure^E 
of tlio above disease, and that by itsH Hi HI Pr 
use in my practice, I have cured thousands of cases of the 
worst kind, and of long standing, and will givo 

ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 

for a case It will not euro or greatly benefit. Indeed, so 

strong ia my faith, I will send 

ONE BOTTLE FREE, 

together with a valuable treatise, to any sufferers addressing 
mo, giving their name, express, and P. 0. address. Please 
show this letter to anyone y«>i» may know who is suffering 
with this terrible di*ca*e, and oblige. Respectfully youft, 
DR. U. G. BOOT, 183 PEARL ST., N. Y. 


HO PE™ DEAF 


Garmore s Artificial Ear Drums 

RESTORE THE HEARING and perforin the 
work of the Nnlunil Drum. Remain in position 
without aid, mimI art* not obeervnble. All Con¬ 
versation and even whiapera heard distinctly. We re¬ 
fer to those using them. 6end for descriptive circular. 
A«rc». „ „ CARMORE & CO., 

8. W. Corner 5th «Kscc 8t»., Cincinnati, O. 

ApAT OFFER!! 57 

8150, tip. WARRANTED 6 vrnn. Second 
Hand Instruments at BARGAINS. AGENTS 
WANTED. Illustrated CATALOGUE FREE. 
HORACE WATERS 6c Co.,826 Br’dwav, N. V- 


I.N KITH Ell LIQUID OR DRY FOBS! 
That Acts at the Name Time on 

The Liver, 


The Bowels 


and the Kidneys 


These great organs are the natural cleansers 
of the system. If they work well, health will bo 
perfect if they become clogged dreadful dis¬ 
eases are sure to follow with 

TERRIBLE SUFFERING 

Biliousness, Headache , Dyspepsia, Jaundice , 
Constipation, Piles , Kidney Complaints, 
Gravel, Diabetes , Rheumatic Pains or Aches. 
ore developed because the blood is poisoned with 
the humors that should be expelled naturally. 

KIDMEY-WOBT WIU RESTORE 

the healthy action and all these destroying 
evils will be banished; neglect them and you 
will lire but to tullor. 

Thousands have been cured. Try It and yon 
will add one more to the number. Take it and 
h ealth will once more gladden your heart. 

Why suffer longer from the torment ufnn aching hack I I 
Why bear such distress from Constipation and Meat 
Kiuntt-Wort will cure you. Try it at once and 
be satisfied. Yourdruggintliasiu Price $1.00. 

tV It Is put up in Dry Vegetable Form, in 
tytln cans one package of which makes six 
tSTquarts of medicine. 

t3TAlso in Liquid Form, very Concentrated 
tF*for the convenhnee of those who cannot 
tlTreadily prepare It It acts icith rival 
C^efllrfcncy in either form.. 

’wELLsVriCU a’hDSOX a CO., Prop'll, 

(Will send the dry post-paid,) 8VRL13QT02V, TT. 


Brown's Craped Hand Book 


1m the very best PIANO FORTE INSTRUCTOR 
e ver issued.^ Begins uith the simplest elements of music 

varamanner. eo clear, convincing arul thorough that 

mothers. with limited magical knowledge ca». 


INSTRUCTOR 
t elements of music 


i card manner, so clear , convincing 


oliars. Cut out this 




3 Only j 
C$2.25 


76P jW ANTED sadfewp? 

SCROLL SAWS, and SC ROLL * 1 A W Tt 

JKsql .SIGNS. Mo't complete list ever before presented to ‘T* 1 

"W# Splendid the public. Price* to suit all. Agents Wanted. 

Scroll Saw. | ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. Sole General An^iT 


Every one who reads this 
to Send ns his address 
fora freclllusiraledTata- 


Regular price, 
and eci'.a $1.50 

IND 6c CO., 


$ 1 . 00 . 


t&M 


Nod complete list ever before presented to i 
. Price* to suit all. Agents Wanted. 


,e public. Fnce* to suit all. Agents Wanted. __ Whi rling Locom otive. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Sole General Agents , Broadway, New York. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


A FEW OF THE BEST NEW AUTOGRAPHS, SHOWING IMPROVEMENT FROM USING 

GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 



(< Self-Teaching Penmanship), received the past month. 

Present Style: 

Former Style: 


Tho beet specimens of improvement at 


[ From the Amcrican Cultivator , 
Boston,] 

Tho*e of onr renders Inter¬ 
ests! in penmanship would do 
w 11 to read Prot Gnskell’s 
advertisement in nnotlier col- 
uinii, uttd write to him f*«r 
apoi-inuni. Mr. G. fa n prompt 
and honorable advertiser, w ho 
ill ways does just what he agree* 
to do. He is probably otic of 
the most successful Bur-inn 
College men lu tho country, 
having two sncceanful schools, 
both under his own 
niont, the Ilrvant A St ration 
Colloge, Manchester, N. IJ.,and 
th * Jersey City Business Col¬ 
lege, Jersey ('it v. Ills address, 
how. vcrJsNeW Y»»rk City. W* 
are glad to know his Compen¬ 
dium has now sold to the ex¬ 
tent of over one hundred and 
twenty th »usuml. Tliis is the 
larcc*t known fur nny pemuuii- 
6hip in the world. 


JVmorrti'g and Peterson' a 
Magazines highly recommend 
it for ladies who wish to writo 
a fashionable, elegant hand. 


Post-office address: Ogdcnsburgh, N. Y. 

from Mr. C. F. Dfoex, Laportb, Pa. 
oth old and new) below: 


Wo give his portrait and 


[FIon. Henry Wattfrson, In 
AmwerstoCorrespondents tn 
the Louisville 0>ur.-Journal.] 
We have rocoi ved a number 
of inquiries concerning thissy— 
tern of self-teaching penman¬ 
ship, and reply hero tluit It is 
Talliable. Any oue who will 

follow the methods laid d «n 
in it, and give due applicant n 
thereto, will consider that a 
most excellent Investment of a 
dollar has been made. Tho 
Compendium places a good 
handwriting within the reach 
of everyone, ami its sucres* has 
been demonstrated by tho Milo 
in this country', and in Kngland 
of orerwemty thousand copies." 
[Ho*. James A. Wrsrox, Fr- 
Qaven&rof New Hampshire, 
in a note to ihe Publisher.] 
‘•Permit mo to say that if fur 
surpasses anything of the kind 
that has ev or come to my notice, 
and I take pleasure in recom¬ 
mending it to the attention of 
nil who desire to learn to write 
rapidly and well. With this its 
a guide, and tact and applica¬ 
tion on the part of the learner, 
a beautiful handwriting nmy 1* 
acquired at trilling expense.” 
Present Stylo: 


Former Style: 



Former Style: 



Former Style: 




ceaddress: Phoenix, R. I. 


Tost-office address : Norwich, N. Y. 


C. VSKF.LT/K (OMPINDIIM consists of a full series uf ( OPY-SI.IP8. PRINTED IMSTRFC* 
TID>j« OKNlMEMTAJh t l.OI KISIIl\<i. MriTEItlNG, PEN-DKAH1N«. LADIEV 
I I.NM \ NS1(IP. «<*•» A’C. By means of this •rff-tetieUfog system, any ono cun acquire a rapid and beautiful 
handwriting at odd hours without a teacher. It is the finest sen® of Penmanship ever published, and put up In durable 
and elegant form. I’RICK ON E DOLLAR, for which It will be mailed, prepaid, anywhere. Address 

Pro!. G. A. GASKELL, Box 1534, New York City, P. 0. 


AH jurdert are filled same day received. If yon don't get prompt returns, writo agnin. 

ri,f - * vnmon t Gazette, giving full particulars und now rpccimon* of improvement, with your name and uidrca 
written in our owu hand, free to aU who writo for it. _ ^ 
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